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TENNYSON’S  IDYLLS;  “GERAINT  AND  ENID.” 

Having  already  shown,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
the  minute  resemblance  between  three  or  four  of 
Tennyson’s  idylls  and  the  prose  versions  compiled 
by  Sir  T.  Malory,  I promised,  with  the  editor’s 
permission,  to  continue  the  same  subject,  and  will 
now  proceed  to  compare  the  Laureate’s  tale  of 
Geraint  and  Enid  with  that  contained  in  the 
Mabinogion : — 

Mahinogion. — Arthur  was  accustomed  to  hold  his 
court  at  Caerlleon  upon  Usk...and  once  on  a time  he 
held  it  there  at  Whitsuntide. ..And  as  [he]  sat  at  the 
banquet,  lo  ! there  entered  a youth  [who  said],  “ I am 
one  of  the  foresters. ..of  Dean. ..In  the  forest  I saw  this 
day  a stag... pure  white,  and  he  does  not  herd  with  the 
other  animals  thro’  stateliness  and  pride. ..and  I am 
come. ..to  know  thy  will  concerning  him.” 

Tennyson.— krihxxr  on  the  Whitsuntide  before 
Held  court  at  old  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 

There  oA  a day,  he  sitting  high  in  hall. 

Before  him  came  a forester  of  Dean 
...with  notice  of  a hart. 

Taller  than  all  his  fellows,  milky  white. 

First  seen  that  day.  These  things  he  told  the  king. 

Mahinogion. — “ It  seems  best  to  me,”  said  the  king,  “ to 
go  and  hunt  him  to-morrow  at  break  of  day  .’’...'Then 
Gwenhwyvar  said  to  Arthur,  “ Wilt  thou  permit  me, 
lord,  to  go  to-morrow  to  see. ..the  hunt  1 ”...“  That  will  I 
gladly,”  said  the  king. 


Tennyson. — Then  the  good  king  gave  order  to  let  blow 
His  horns  for  hunting  on  the  morrow  morn. 

And  when  the  queen  petitioned  for  his  leave 
To  see  the  hunt,  allowed  it  easily. 

Mahinogion. — When  the  day  came  they  arose... and 
Arthur  wondered  that  Gwenhwyvar  did  not  awake... 
“ Disturb  her  not,”  he  said,  •'  for  she  had  rather  sleep 
than  go  to  see  the  hunting.”...  After  Arthur  had  gone... the 
queen  awoke,  and... with  one  of  her  maidens  went  thro’ 
the  Usk. ..and  behold  a knight  on  a hunter  [came  riding 
up].  A golden-hilted  sword  was  at  his  side. ..and  around 
him  was  a scarf  of  blue  purple,  at  each  corner  of  which 
was  a golden  apple. ..He  overtook  the  queen,  and  saluted 
her. ..then  went  they  [together]  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
and  there  stood,  “ For,”  said  the  queen,  “from  this  place 
we  shall  hear  when  the  dogs  are  let  loose.” 

Tennyson. — So  with  the  morning  all  the  court  were 
gone. 

But  Guinevere  lay  late  into  the  morn... 

But  rose  at  last,  a single  maiden  with  her, 

Took  horse,  and  forded  Usk... 

A sudden  sound  of  hoofs,  for  prince  Geraint, 

Late  also,  wearing  neither  hunting-dress. 

Nor  weapon,  save  a golden-hilted  brand, 

Game  quickly... thro’  the  ford. ..behind  them... 

A purple  scarf,  at  either  end  whereof 
There  swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold, 

Swayed  round  about  him... low  bowed  he  [to  the  queen]. 
..."  Wait  here  with  me,”  she  said, 

“ For  on  this  little  knoll,  if  anywhere. 

There  is  good  chance  that  we  shall  hear  the  hounds.” 

Mahinogion.— \yi\n\e  they  stood  on  the  knoll]  they 
beheld  a dwarf  riding  on  a horse. ..and  near  him. ..a  lady 
...and  a knight.  “Go,  maiden,”  said  the  queen,  “and 
ask  the  dwarf  who  that  knight  is.”..."  I will  not  tell 
thee,”  he  answered..."  Then,”  said  the  maiden,  “ I will  go 
ask  himself.”  " 'Thou  shalt  not,  by  my  faith,’’  said  the 
dwarf,  “ for  thou  art  not  of  sufficient  honour  to  speak  of 
my  lord.”  And  as  she  turned  her  horse  towards  the 
knight,  the  dwarf  struck  her  with  his  whip... and  the 
maiden. ..returned  to  the  queen. 

Tennyson. — And  while  they  listened... there  rode 
Full  slowly  by  a knight,  lady,  and  dwarf... 

And  Guinevere  [not  knowing  the  knight's  name]  desired 
Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf. 

Who. ..answered  sharply  that  she  should  not  know. 

“ Then  will  I ask  it  of  himself,”  she  said ; 

" Nay,  by  my  faith,  thou  shalt  not,’  cried  the  dwarf, 

“ Thou  art  not  worthy  e’en  to  speak  of  him.” 

And  when  she  put  her  horse  toward  the  knight 
Struck  at  her  with  Lis  whip,  and  she  returned 
Indignant  to  the  queen. 

Mahinogion. — "I  will  go  myself,”  said  Geraint,  “and 
learn  who  the  knight  is.”. ..[But  the  dwarf  gave  him  the 
same  answer,]  and  when  the  prince  turned  his  horse’s 
head  towards  the  knight,  the  dwarf  struck  him  across 
the  face,  so  that  the  blood  coloured  his  scarf.  Than 
Geraint  put  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  but 
bethought  him  it  would  be  poor  vengeance  to  slay  the 
dwarf., .so  he  returned  to  where  the  queen  was. 

Tennyson. — [The  maid  returned,]  whereat  Geraint 
Exclaimed,  “ Surely  I will  learn  his  name.” 

[But  the  dwarf  gave  him  the  same  answer,]  and  when 
he 

Had  put  his  horse  in  motion  toward  the  knight 
Struck  at  him  with  his  whip,  and  cut  his  cheek. 

The  prince’s  blood  spirted  upon  the  scarf, 

...and  his  quick  hand  caught  at  the  hilt... 

But  he  refrained. ..from  e’en  a word,  and  so  returned 
[Unto  the  queen]. 
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Both  authors  then  state  how  Geraint  said  to  the 
queen  that  he  would  go  to  the  next  town  for  arms, 
which  he  would  either  borrow  or  buy,  and  would 
then  demand  an  apology  from  the  knight  for  the 
currish  behaviour  of  the  dwarf.  When  the  prince 
got  to  the  town  he  found  it  full,  and  every  man 
was  busy  preparing  for  a tournament  to  be  held 
on  the  morrow.  Some  were  polishing  armour, 
others  sharpening  swords  or  shoeing  horses,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  attended  to,  and  as  for 
buying  or  borrowing  arms,  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Mahinof/ion. — At  a little  distance  from  the  town  the 
prince  saw  an  old. ..castle  falling  to  decay. ..and  a bridge 
...leading  to  it.  Upon  the  bridge  he  observed  a hoary- 
headed  man  sitting,  clad  in  tattered  garments. ..“Young 

man, ”  said  he,  “why  art  thou  so  thoughtfull”  “ Be- 
cause,” said  he,  “ I know  not  where  to  go  to-night.”... 
“Come  then  this  way,”  said  the  old  man,  “and  thou 
shalt  have  the  best  I can  provide.”  So  Geraint  followed 
him. 

Tennyson. — Then  rode  Geraint... and 
Beheld. ..in  a long  valley. ..a  castle  in  decay. 

Beyond  a bridge  that  spanned  a dry  ravine. 

There  musing  sat  the  hoary-headed  earl 
(His  dress  a suit  of  frayed  magnificence). 

“ Whither,  fair  son?  ” he  said.  Geraint  replied, 

“ 0 friend,  I seek  a harbourage  for  the  night.” 
r“  Come  then,”  the  old  man  said,]  “and  partake 
My  slender  entertainment.”... 

Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court. 

Mahinogion. — [Having  come  to  the  castle]  in  a cham- 
ber he  beheld  a decrepit  old  woman,  sitting  on  a cushion, 
clad  in  an  old  tattered  garment  of  satin. ..and  beside  her 
a maiden,  upon  whom  were  a vest  and  a veil  that  were... 
beginning  to  be  worn  out. ..The  hoary-headed  man  said 
to  the  maiden,  “There  is  no  attendant  for  the  stranger’s 
horse  but  thyself.”  “ I will  render  the  best  service  I am 

able, ”  said  she.  .and  when  she  returned  the  old  man  said 
to  her,  “ Go  now  to  the  town  and  bring  hither  the  best 
that  thou  canst  find,  both  of  meat  and  drink ’’...and  she 
went  to  the  town  to  do  her  [his]  bidding. 

Tennyson. — [When  the  prince  entered  the  castle] 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  in  dim  brocade. 

And  near  her... 

Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk. 

Her  daughter... Then  [said]  the  hoary  earl, 

“ Enid,  the  good  knight's  horse  stands  in  the  court. 
Take  him  to  stall  and  give  him  corn,  and  then 
Go  to  the  town  and  buy  us  flesh  and  wine.” 
Mahinogion. — To  the  town  went  the  maiden.  And 
the  old  man  with  his  guest  conversed  together  till  her 
return.  She  came  back,  and  a youth  with  her,  bearing 
on  his  back  a costrel  full  of  meat  and  wine.  The  maiden 
carried  in  her  hand  a store  of  white  bread,  and  some 
manchet  bread  in  her  veil.  ..and  they  caused  the  meat  to 
be  boiled... and  when  all  was  ready  they  sat  down. ..and 
the  maiden  served  them. 

Tennyson. — So  Enid... reached  the  town,  and  while 
the  prince  and  earl 

Ifet  spoke  together,  came  again  with  one, 

A youth,  that  following  with  a costrel,  bore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and  wine, 

And  Enid  brought  sweet  cakes  to  make  them  cheer. 
And  in  her  veil  enfolded  manchet  bread. 

And  then. ..she  boiled  the  flesh,  and  spread  the  board. 
And  stood  behind  and  waited  on  the  three. 

Geraint  then  asked  about  the  tournament  and 


the  conditions  to  be  observed,  and  the  earl  answered 
him,  saying — 

Mahinogion. — “ In  the  midst  of  a meadow... two  forks 
will  be  set  up,  and  upon  the  two  forks  a silver  rod.  and 
upon  the...rod  a sparrow-hawk,  and  for  the  sparrow-hawk 
theie  will  be  a tournament... and  no  man  can  joust... 
except  the  lady  he  loves  best  be  with  him... but  thou  hast 
neither  dame  nor  maiden. ..for  whom  thou  canst  joust.” 

Tennyson. — “ In  this  tournament  can  no  man  tilt 
Except  the  lady  he  loves  best  be  there. 

Two  forks  are  tixt  into  the  meadow  ground. 

And  over  these  is  placed  a silver  wand. 

And  over  that  a golden  sparrow-hawk. 

The  prize  of  beauty... 

But  thou  that  hast  no  lady  canst  not  fight.” 

Mahinogion. — “Ah,  sir,”  said  he  [Geraint],  “if.. .thou 
wilt  permit  me  to  challenge  for  yonder  maiden...!  will 
engage  if  I escape. ..to  love  her  as  long  as  I live  ; and  if 
I do  not  escape,  she  will  remain  unsullied  as  before.”...  At 
night,  lo  ! they  went  to  sleep,  and  before  the  dawn  they 
arose... and  by  the  time  that  it  was  day  they  were... in 
the  meadow. 

Tennyson. — To  whom  Geraint : 

“ Let  me  lay  lance  in  rest. ..for  this  dear  child... 

And  if  I fall,  her  name  will  yet  remain 
Untarnished  as  before;  but  if  I live... 

I will  make  her  truly  my  true  wife.” 

[Then  all  retired  for  the  night,] 

And  when  the  jiale  and  bloodless  east  began 
To  quicken  to  the  sun,  arose... and  moved 
Down  to  the  meadow  where  the  jousts  were  held. 

Then  follows  the  battle,  in  which  the  two  com- 
batants were  matched,  till  Yniol  went — • 
Mahinogion. — And  said,  “Remember  the  insult  to 
Gwenhwyvar,  the  wife  of  Arthur.”  'I’lien  Geraint  called 
up  all  his  strength,  and  lifted  up  his  sword  and  struck 
the  knight  upon  the  crown  of  Ids  head,  so  that  he  broke 
alt  his  head-armour,  and  cut  thro’  the  flesh  and  skin... 
until  he  wounded  the  bone. 

Tennyson. — And  either  force  was  matched,  till 
Yniol’s  cry, 

“ Remember  that  great  insult  done  the  queen,” 
Increased  Geraint’s,  who  heaved  his  blade  aloft 
And  cracked  the  helmet  thro’  and  bit  the  bone. 

Geraint  then  granted  the  vanquished  man  his 
life  on  the  usual  conditions. 

Mahinogion. — “ Thou  shalt  go  to  Gwenhwyvar,  the 
wife  of  Arthur,  and  offer  satisfaction  for  the  insult  which 
the  maiden  received  from  thy  dwarf.”... And  [the  knight 
made  answer],  “This  will  I do  gladly.”... And  he  went 
forward  to  Arthur’s  court. 

Tennyson. — “Thou  shalt  ride  to  Arthur’s  court, and 
coming  there 

Crave  pardon  for  that  insult  done  the  queen.” 

And  Bdyrn  answered,  “ These  things  will  I do.”... 

And  rising  up  he  rode  to  Arthur’s  court. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

La  van  t. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  RUTHERPURD  PEERAGE. 

In  an  article  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
January,  1867  (new  series,  vol.  iii.),  I find  a que.stion 
incidentally  raised  respecting  a once  famous  Scot- 
tish peerage  case,  which  produced  a decidedly 
acrimonious  controversy,  and  enlivened  more  than 
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one  election  of  “ the  Sixteen”  at  Holyrood  House 
after  a fashion  not  altogether  unknown  even  in  these 
decorous  days.  The  writer  of  the  article  to  which 
I refer  describes  the  curious  way  in  which  the 
supporters  of  the  Lords  Eutherfurd  have  been 
made  the  shuttlecocks  of  fortune,  granted,  it  would 
appear,  by  a Lyon  King  (of  days  anterior  to  his 
present  Leonine  majesty)  to  an  English  baronet 
without  a drop  of  Eutherfurd  blood  in  his  veins, 
but  who  had  purchased  the  e.state  of  Eutherfurd  ; 
and  assumed,  it  would  appear  (we  should  imagine 
without  the  Lyon’s  authority),  by  a Fifeshire 
family  of  good  repute  “ as  heirs  of  line  of  the  old 
Lords  Eutherfurd,  whose  peerage  they  are  under- 
stood to  claim.” 

■I  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
across  a very  rare  old  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
doughty  deeds  of“that  Eenowned  General  Andrew, 
Earl  of  Tcviot,  Lord  Eutherfurd,”  Governor  of 
Tangier,  which  was  published  “ in  Commemora- 
tion of  his  Predecessor”  by  one  of  the  rival 
claimants,  George  Durie  of  Grange,  styling  himself 
“ George,  Lord  Eutherfurd,”  who  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fulminate  dire  anathemas  upon  “one 
John  Eutherford,  a reduc’d  subaltern  officer,”  who 
“of  late  arrogantly  pretends  to  represent”  the  noble 
family  of  Hunthill.  The  pamphlet  is  entitled  : — 

“ The  Moors  Baffled,  being  a Discourse  concerning 
Tangier In  a Letter  from  a learned  Person  (long  Re- 

sident in  that  Place)  wrote  at  the  Desire  of  a Person  of 

Quality,  and  now  published With  an  Abbreviate  of 

the  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Eutherfurd  thereto 
annexed.  Edinburgh,  Printed  by  T.  and  W.  Ruddimans, 
1738.” 

This  date  is  highly  significant  when  read  in  con- 
nexion with  the  election  of  a representative  peer 
for  Scotland  in  that  year,  at  which,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  Eeturn  of  the  Court  of  Session,  presently 
to  be  cited,  the  twm  rival  claimants  renewed  their 
protestations  against  each  other.  If  we  could  be 
certain  that  the  publication  took  place  before  the 
election  we  should  incline  to  call  the  dedicatory 
letter  to  the  king,  which  prefaces  the  whole  work, 
and  is  immediately  followed  by  the  genealogical 
“Abbreviate,”  a daring  attempt  to  make  His 
Majesty  appear  to  the  world  as  allowing  the  supe- 
riority of  George  Durie’s  claim,  which  is  explicitly 
asserted  in  the  body  of  the  Dedication,  and 
re-asserted  by  the  signature  “ Eutherfurd  ” at  its 
close.  It  says  much  for  the  judicial  calmness  of 
the  Court 'of  Session  that  their  Eeturn,  made  two 
years  after  this  publication  issued  from  the  Edin- 
burgh press,  should  be  couched  in  such  severely 
impartial  language.  The  following  passages  from 
the  “ Eeturn  of  the  Lords  of  Session  to  an  Order 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament 
assembled  June  12,  1739,”  and  submitted  in  their 
name  Feb.  27,  1740,  by  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  Pre- 
sident, have  such  a forcible  application  to  the  entire 
subject  of  Scottish  peerage  law  that  I extract  them 


from  the  Eeturn,  as  printed  in  Nisbet,  vol.  iu 
pt.  iv,  (Fleming’s  edition,  1804)  : — 

“ After  the  practice  of  creating  peerages  by  patent  the 
records,  till  of  late,  have  been  so  carelessly  kept  that  they 
cannot  be  absolutely  depended  upon  ; patents  of  honour 
have  passed  the  Great  Seal,  and  yet  copies  of  the  patents 
so  passed  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Register  of  that 

Seal ; besides  that  of  vol.  57  of  the  Register  of  the 

Great  Seal,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  twelve- 
leaves  are  lost,  by  some  accident  now  unknown ; and  it 
appears  from  the  minute  book  that  the  patent  of  Bar- 
geny  and  several  others  were  passed  at  such  time  ; that 
they  probably  may  have  been  entered  in  some  of  those 
leaves  that  are  lost 

“ The  practice  of  Scotland  went  still  farther ; and  it 
was  usual  to  obtain  grants  of  honours  not  only  to  the 
grantee  and  his  heirs  male,  and  of  tailzie,  referring  to 
the  particular  entail  then  made,  but  also  to  bis  heirs  of 
tailzie  whom  he  might  thereafter  appoint  to  succeed 
him  in  his  estate,  and  even  to  any  person  whom  he 
should  name  to  succeed  him  in  his  honours  at  any  time 
in  his  life,  or  upon  death-bed  ; Now  as  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  through  the  records  such  nominations  and  appoint- 
ment, which  in  some  cases  may  be  valid,  though  not 
hitherto  recorded,  your  Lordships  will  easily  see  that  the 
Lords  of  Session  are  not  able  to  give  your  Lordships  any 
reasonable  satisfaction  touching  the  limitations  of  the 
peerages  that  are  still  continuing;  and  your  Lordships 
will  further  perceive  the  reason  why,  in  the  foregoing 
observations,  they  speak  so  doubtfully  of  the  continuance 
of  peerages  which,  were  they  to  judge  only  on  what 
appears  from  the  examination  they  have  bad  of  the  re- 
cords, they  should  not  doubt  to  report  to  be  extinct  or  so 
conjoined  with  other  titles  of  honour  as  not  to  be  again 
separable.” 

In  order  that  it  may  clearly  be  seen  what  were 
the  various  questions  to  which  the  Eutherfurd 
patent  might  give  rise,  I now  cite  the  words  of 
limitation  in  the  grant,  which  I give  from  Nisbet, 
who  prints  (vol.  ii.  app.  ii.)  the  relative  clauses  of 
.all  the  patents  referred  to  in  the  Eeturn  of  the 
Court  of  Session  : — 

“ Andreas  Eutherfurd,  Legatus  Generalis, 

“ Carolus,  &c.  Fecisse,  norainasse,  constituisse,  et 

creasse,Dominum  Eutherfurd  de viz.  ipsum  Andream 

ejusque  Hseredes  masculos  ex  corpore  suo  legitime  pro- 
creatos  seu  procreandos ; quibus  defleientibus,  quam- 
cumque  aliam  Personam  seu  Personas  quas  sibi,  quoad 
vixerit,  quinetiam  in  Articulo  mortis  ad  ei  succedendum  ; 
ac  fore  ejus  Haeredes  Tallias  et  Provisionis  in  eadem  Dig- 
nitate,  nominare  et  designare  placuerit  secundum  Nomi- 
nationem  et  Designationem  Manu  ejus  subscribendam, 
subsque  Provisionibus,  Restrictionibus,  et  Conditionibus, 
a dict[o]  Andrea  pro  ejus  Arbitrio  in  dicta  Designatione 
exprimendis ; Ac  dedisse  et  concessisse  Tenoreque 
Praesentium  dare,  &c. , ei  ejusque  antedict[is]  dictum 
Titulum,  Honorem,  Dignitatem,  et  Gradum  Domini 
Parliamenti,  ut  ita  tempore  futuro  vocitentur  et  denomi- 
nentur,  cum  Potestate  sibi  suisque  antedict[is]  deno- 
minandi  et  designandi  semetipsos  Dominos  Eutherfurd 
de ac  gaudendi  et  fruendi  eadem  dignitate,”  &c. 

From  the  clause  beginning  “quibus  deficientibus” 
down  to  that  ending  “in  dicta  Designatione  ex- 
primendis,” the  words  of  limitation  as  given  in 
Burke’s  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerage  (1866),  s.v. 
Eutherford,  Earl  of  Teviot  and  Lord  Eutherford, 
are  identical  with  the  same  clauses  as  I have  taken 
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them  from  Nisbet,  save  as  to  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  the  substitution  of  “ subque  ” for  Nisbet’s 
“ subsque,”  and  the  printing  of  “ dicto  ” without 
indication  of  the  contracted  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  earlier  text,  and  which  I represent 
by  placing  the  omitted  letter  within  square  brackets. 
I am  thus  minute  in  pointing  out  these  very  slight 
differences,  not  as  in  any  way  reflecting  on  the 
accuracy  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  reprint — which, 
indeed,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I prove  to  be  substantially 
identical  with  my  own — but  in  order  to  show  that 
in  working  out  the  present  subject  I have  gone  to 
the  older  sources  of  information,  the  same,  in  fact,  as 
were  no  doubt  used  by  Ulster  himself  in  preparing 
his  account  of  this  peerage. 

The  exact  state  of  the  question  regarding  the 
Eutherfurd  peerage  in  1740  is  best  explained  by 
the  Court  of  Session,  in  language  as  remarkable 
for  its  caution  as  for  its  succinctness  ; — 

“ Rutherford.  That  in  the  Records  of  the  Great  Seal, 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Lord  Register,  anno  1661,  there 
appears  a patent  granting  the  dignity  of  Loi’d  Rutherford 
to  Andrew  Rutherford  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  ; 
which  failing,  to  whatsoever  person  or  persons  he  should, 
by  any  writing  under  his  hand,  even  on  death-bed, 
appoint  to  succeed  him.  The  Lord  Rutherford  appears  by 
the  rolls  of  Parliament  to  have  sat  or  voted  in  the  1698, 
and  Robert,  Lord  Rutherford,  appears  to  have  voted  at 
the  election  of  sixteen  peers  a7ino  1715  ; and  in  the  year 

1733,  at  the  election  of  a peer  in  room  of  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  then  deceased,  George  Durie  of  Grange 
appeared  and  voted  as  Lord  Rutherford  without  any 
objection.  At  the  general  election  the  year  following, 

1734,  the  same  person  claimed  his  vote,  but  he  was  pro- 
tested against  by  Captain  John  Rutherford,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  honours  of  Rutherford,  and  gave  in  to  the 
clerks  his  list  in  virtue  thereof ; against  which  the  said 
George  Dury  in  his  turn  protested  ; and  in  the  election, 
anno  1738,  of  a peer  to  serve  in  Parliament  in  the  room 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Morton,  these  two  claimants  renewed 
their  protestations  against  each  other,  and  tendered 
severally  their  votes ; but  whether  any,  or  which  of  them, 
has  a sufficient  right  to  that  peerage  they  cannot  say.” 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club. 

(To  he  coniinned.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Ancient.” — 

“ Ten  times  more  dishonourably  ragged  than  an  old-faced 
ancient."  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

“ And  I,  sir  (bless  the  mark  !),  his  Moorship’s  ancient.’’ 

Othello,  i.  1. 

The  common  interpretation  of  this  word  is  that 
it  means  an  ensign,  in  the  double  sense  of  standard 
and  standard-bearer.  So  our  older  dictionaries  ex- 
plain it,  and  Cotgrave  has,  “ Ensdqne,  an  ensigne, 
auncient,  standard-bearer.”  The  explanation  is 
correct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  not  sufficiently 
precise.  The  ancient  was  a banner  bearing  an 
heraldic  device,  the  token  of  ancient  or  noble 
descent,  borne  by  a gentleman  or  a leader  in  war  : 


“ Lord  Westmorland  his  ancyent  rais’d. 

The  dun  bull  he  rais’d  on  hie.” 

The  Rising  in  the  North. 

“ Master,  Master,  see  you  yon  faire  ancyeiit. 

Yonder  is  the  serpent  and  the  serpent's  head.” 

Percy’s  Rel.  (ed.  1867),  i.  303. 

The  servant  recognized  by  this  device  that  the 
ship  which  bore  it  belonged  to  Duke  John  of 
Austria.  The  word  was,  however,  used  to  denote 
one  who  was  connected  with  some  blazon  of  this 
kind,  whether  as  an  attendant  to  a standard  or  to 
some  gentleman  who  had  armorial  bearings.  In 
the  English  edition  of  the  Janua  Linguarum  Tri- 
linguis,  by  J.  Comenius,  published  by  Eoger 
Daniel  in  1662,  it  is  said  that  “ the  standard- 
bearers  Carrie  the  standards  in  the  midst  of  the 
troops,  whom  the  ancients  march  before  with 
hangers  ” ; the  Latin  is  “ quos  prsecedunt  ante- 
signani  cum  romphmis”  (p.  245).  The  word  ante- 
signamis  is  explained  by  Ducange  as  one  “ qui 
prmibat  vexillo  ad  illius  custodiam.”  In  Anchoran’s 
Gate  of  Tongues  Unlocked  (ed.  1639),  which  is 
based  on  the  work  of  Comenius,  the  passage  runs 
thus  : “ whom  the  lieutenants  precede  or  go  before, 
with  long  two-handed  swords  ” (p.  143). 

From  these  instances  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
word  came  to  mean  a personal  attendant  or  body- 
squire,  who,  says  Fosbroke  {Ant.,  ii.  752),  “had 
the  care  of  the  things  relating  to  the  person  of  the 
knight,  carried  his  master’s  standard,  and  gave 
the  catchword  in  battle,”  an  office  often  borne  by 
men  of  honourable  descent.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Othello.  lago  was  the  personal 
attendant  of  the  Moor  in  a military  capacity,  in 
modern  language  his  aide-de-camp,  receiving 
orders  from  his  superior,  especially,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, about  military  movements.  Hence 
Othello  calls  him  “ my  ancient,”  and  says  to  him : 

“ These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot. 

And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  senate ; 

That  done,  I will  be  walking  on  the  works, — 

Repair  there  to  me. 

lago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I ’ll  do ’t.” 

iii.  2. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  his  duties  that  he 
received  through  Cassio,  Othello’s  lieutenant, 
directions  about  the  watch  that  guarded  the  camp 
(ii.  3). 

We  can  thus  understand  why  Bailey  and 
others  should  explain  the  word  ancient  to  mean 
“ a flag  or  streamer  set  in  the  stern  of  a ship.” 
This  was  the  flag  that  usually  bore  the  heraldic 
sign  belonging  to  the  ship  or  its  captain. 

“ SCAMELS.” 

” I ’ll  bring  thee 

To  clust’ring  filberde,  and  sometimes  I ’ll  get  thee 

Young  scamels  from  the  rock.”  Tenx'pest,  ii.  2. 

This  word  has  presented  a difficulty  which 
hitherto  has  been  found  insuperable.  Some  editors 
suppose  that  it  is  a misprint  for  sea-mells,  which 
has  been  assumed  as  an  original  form  of  sea-mews. 
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But  the  word  is  a mere  invention,  and,  moreover, 
the  breeding  places  of  the  sea-mew  or  sea-gull  are 
so  few  that  it  would  always  be  a difficult  task 
to  obtain  the  young  birds.  Mr.  Dyce  proposes 
staniel,  a kind  of  hawk,  and  Theobald,  with  whom 
IMr.  Knight  agrees,  has  suggested  stannel,  a name 
of  the  kestrel,  as  emendations  of  the  te.xt,  but 
without  much  probability  in  either  case.  A mean- 
ing may  be  found  for  the  word  as  it  stands  which 
presents  no  difficulty,  and  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  other  parts  of  Caliban’s  address.  The 
root  appears  to  be  the  O.N.  and  Dan.  slcal,  which 
bears  the  various  meanings  of  shell,  scale,  pod, 
vessel,  and  skull.  The  primary  meaning  is  that  of 
covering  or  enclosing,  as  in  the  Sans,  hid,  to  cover, 
to  defend.  Hence  we  have  O.N.  shali,a,  house; 
shalhr,  a helmet  ; and  shalma,  a sheath.  This  last 
form  becomes  in  Sweden  skdma  (pron.  shaur, la), 
which  represents  an  older  shamma  or  slcama,  the  I 
being  either  assimilated  or  lost,  as  in  the  0.  Fries. 
■scemma  and  schema,  for  scel-via,  in  Dutch  zal  men 
(shall  or  ought  we  ?).  This  shama  means  a pod  or 
husk  (in  Lancashire  a shxdl),  but  primarily  a shell, 
and  scamel  will  mean  a little  shell.  It  might  be 
applied  to  any  of  the  smaller  molluscs,  but  as  refer- 
ence is  made  especially  to  the  rock  as  the  habitat 
of  the  scamel,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
identify  it  with  the  limpet,  which  clings  to  the 
rock  with  so  much  force  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  separate  it.  I propose,  therefore,  to  interpret 
the  passage  thus  : — 

“I  ’ll  bring  thee 

To  clust'ring  filberts,  and  sometimes  I ’ll  get  thee 

Young  limpets  from  the  rock.” 

There  may  seem  to  be  a difficulty  in  proposing 
a Scandinavian  origin  for  a Warwickshire  word, 
but  the  root  or  stem  was  shal  or  shdl  in  North 
Friesic,  and  we  have  retained  the  tenuis  in  scull 
and  scalp,  which  are  cognate  words.  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  the  Angles,  who  peopled 
Mercia,  appear  to  have  been  very  nearly  related  in 
speech  to  the  Danes,  who  had  formerly  been  their 
neighbours.  The  word  was  probably  provincial 
and  of  limited  area,  being  hemmed  in  by  words 
similar  in  sound  but  of  different  meaning,  such  as 
sham,  shame,  and  shamel  or  schamel,  a foot-stool. 

J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 


The  Prince  Imperial’s  Nurse. — In  Dean 
Stanley’s  recent  sermon,  which  alluded  to  the 
Prince  Imperial’s  sad  death,  these  words  were 
used  : “ We  heard  of  his  faithful  English  nurse, 
and  of  her  good  counsels  to  him.”  The  story  of 
this  nurse,  as  I heard  it  at  the  time  of  the  prince’s 
birth,  is  very  remarkable.  She  lived  at  Gilling, 
near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  and  having  seen 
that  Dr.  Locock  was  inviting  respectable  women 
to  offer  themselves  for  the  situation,  either  through 
a dream  or  mental  conviction  she  persuaded  her- 


self that  she  was  destined  to  have  the  care  of  the 
expected  child.  Disregarding  all  ridicule  or  re- 
monstrance from  her  less  romantic  neighbours,  she 
presented  herself,  in  plain  cotton  dress,  at  the 
time  appointed  for  elective  competition,  at  the 
great  physician’s  house  in  London,  and  was  at  last 
admitted  after  many  more  pretentious  candidates. 
Her  tale  to  Dr.  Locock  was  the  same  that  she  had 
told  her  neighbours  : “ She  knew  that  it  was  her 
lot  to  nurse  the  coming  child.”  Her  manner  and 
fitness  for  the  office  prevailed,  and  she  was  sent 
to  Paris.  Some  years  elapsed,  and  my  lady 
informant  was  in  Paris,  with  a niece,  and  called  at 
the  Tuileries  to  see  her  Gilling  acquaintance. 
She  was  received  by  the  good  woman  in  like 
peasant  dress  to  what  she  had  worn  at  Gilling. 
The  imperial  child  was  exhibited  amongst  his  toys, 
and  the  offer  was  made  them  of  a drive  in  the 
carriage  that  was  always  at  her  disposal  for  the 
recreation  of  her  charge.  She  was  as  simple  and 
unspoilt  as  when  she  left  her  English  home.  On 
the  night  of  Orsini’s  attempt  to  destroy  the  em- 
peror and  empress  as  they  were  about  to  enter 
the  theatre,  this  good  nurse  was  awoke,  about 
midnight,  by  some  one  opening  the  door  of  the 
nursery,  where  she  slept  with  the  young  prince. 
Perceiving  that  it  was  his  father,  she  lay  still,  and 
saw  the  emperor  go  and  kneel  for  a few  seconds  at 
the  child’s  cot,  and  then  quietly  depart.  More  is 
probably  known  of  this  “ faithful  English  nurse,” 
but  what  I have  stated  of  her  original  interview 
with  Sir  Charles  Locock  marks  her  strength  of 
character.  Alfred  Gattt,  D.D.  , 

Bcclesfield  Vicarage* 

The  Duration  of  Parliaments. — A.t  a time 
when  so  much  is  being  said  upon  this  subject,  the 
following  figures  may  perhaps  be  deemed  apropos. 
The  present  Parliament  is  the  thirty-fourth  since 
the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act  in  1716.  Of 
these  no  less  than  ten  had  each  a duration  of  six 
years  and  upwards,  while  nine  others  sat  for  more 
than  five  years.  During  the  163  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Septennial  Act  there  has  been 
no  single  instance  in  which  a Parliament  has  died 
of  old  age,  although  that  in  which  the  Act  was 
passed  came  very  near  to  it.  It  was  called  (under 
the  old  triennial  system)  for  March  17,  1715,  and 
dissolved  March  10,  1721-2,  thus  wanting  but  one 
week  to  completing  the  full  term  of  seven  years. 
The  longest  Parliament  since  then  was  the  second 
Parliament  of  George  11.  It  met  June  13,  1734, 
and  was  dissolved  April  28,  1741,  an  existence  of 
six  years,  ten  months,  and  fifteen  days.  In  the 
present  century  the  longest  Parliament  was  the 
first  of  George  IV.,  which  met  April  23,  1820, 
and  was  dissolved  June  2,  1826,  thus  lasting  six 
years,  one  month,  and  nine  days  ; but  in  the  pre- 
sent reign  the  Parliament  called  by  Lord  Derby 
in  1859  was  within  three  days  of  the  same  length. 
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It  met  May  31,  1859,  and  was  dissolved  July  6, 
1865 — a period  of  six  years,  one  month,  and  six 
days.  The  shortest  Parliament  since  the  Sept- 
ennial Act  was  the  ninth  Parliament  of  George  III. 
It  was  called  for  Dec.  18,  1806,  and  lasted  until 
April  9,  1807 — a period  of  four  months  and 
fifteen  days.  But  the  first  Parliament  of  Wil- 
liam IV.  was  not  much  longer,  sitting  from  Oct.  26, 
1830,  to  April  22,  1831,  or  five  months  and  twenty- 
seven  days.  The  average  duration  of  Parliaments 
since  1715  is  about  four  years  and  nine  months. 
The  present  Parliament,  which  met  March  5, 
1874,  will  not  die  a natural  death  until  March  5, 
1881.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Pope  and  nis  Quarrels. — I have  lately  had 
my  attention  drawn  to  two  or  three  of  the  curious 
pamphlets  issued  during  the  war  between  Pope 
and  the  Dunces,  and  desiring  to  know  something 
about  them  and  their  authors,  I have  consulted 
the  General  Indexes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Remembering 
the  many  interesting  articles  on  Pope  which  ap- 
peared in  the  first  and  second  series,  and  which 
are  admirably  indexed,  I fully  expected  to  find 
the  information  of  which  I was  in  search  ; but  I 
was  disappointed.  In  vol.  xi.  of  the  first  series, 
p.  485,  there  is  a capital  suggestion  by  a frequent 
and  well-read  correspondent,  B.  H.  C.,  viz.  for  the 
publication,  in  a supplemental  volume  to  Pope’s 
works,  of  the  various  pieces  written  in  praise 
or  blame  of  the  poet  and  his  writings.  This  has 
never  been  carried  out,  nor,  from  the  extent  to 
which  the  collection  would  run,  is  it  likely  it  ever 
will  be.  But  cannot  “ N.  & Q.”  do  for  such  a 
collection  what  it  did  for  The  Dunciad — give  us  a 
bibliography  of  such  Popiana  1 It  would  be  very 
acceptable,  I am  sure,  to  many  readers,  and  might 
be  helpful  to  the  completion  of  Mr.  Murray’s 
valuable  edition  of  Pope’s  works.  P.  A.  H. 

Dickens  on  English  Criminal  Law. — The 
Saturday  Review  of  June  21  brings  a charge 
against  Dickens  which,  if  there  were  any  founda- 
tion for  it,  would  prove  the  great  novelist  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a piece  of  gross  ignorance  ; but 
happily  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  and  as  I do 
not  think  such  an  imputation  on  Dickens’s  com- 
mon sense  should  be  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the 
world  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  I come  forward,  in  the  absence 
of  a better  champion,  not  only  to  defend,  but  I 
trust  entirely  to  clear,  Dickens  from  this  stigma. 
The  Saturday,  in  the  course  of  a review  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  Dramatic  Idyls,  says  : “ It  was  bad 
enough  in  Dickens,  who  was  wonderfully  ignorant 
of  many  common  things,  to  hang  the  Jew  Fagin 
for  no  definite  offence  except  that  he  was  one  of 
the  villains  of  the  novel  ; but  Fagin  was  tried  in 
due  form,  though  for  some  unknown  crime,  at  the 
Old  Bailey.”  So  far  the  Saturday  reviewer.  Now 


mark  what  follows.  In  Oliver  Twist,  chap,  i,.,  I 
read  : “ ‘ The  Sessions  are  on,’  said  Kags  ; ‘ if  they 
get  the  inquest  over,  and  Bolter  turns  king’s 
evidence — as  of  course  he  will  do  from  what  he ’s 
said  already — they  can  prove  Fagin  an  accessory 
before  the  fact,  and  get  the  trial  on  on  Friday, 
and  he  ’ll  swing  in  six  days  from  this.’  ” An 
accessory  before  the  fact  in  a case  of  wilful  murder, 
so  far  from  having  committed  no  “definite”  ofi'ence, 
is  regarded  by  the  law  of  England  as  a very  defi- 
nite offender  indeed,  and  even  in  these  compara- 
tively mild  days  he  would  be  liable  to  be  executed, 
although  he  would  probably  get  off  with  penal 
servitude  for  life.  At  the  date  of  Oliver  Twist, 
which  is,  I suppose,  from  forty  to  fifty  years  ago, 
he  would  undoubtedly,  in  Mr.  Kags’s  expressive 
vernacular,  have  “swung”  for  it. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Latimer. — The  late  Rev.  R.  Demaus  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  this  Reformer  thus  speaks  of  Latimer’s 
first  “ little  cure”  : “ West  Kington,  the  new  field 
of  labour  to  which  Latimer  had  removed,  is  a little 
village  on  the  confines  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, some  fourteen  miles  from  Bristol,”  &c.  'The 
living  to  which  Latimer,  weary  of  his  royal  chap- 
laincy, was  presented  by  the  king,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friend  and  patron  Dr.  Butts,  was 
not  fourteen,  but  upwards  of  fifty,  miles  from 
Bristol — not  West  Keynton,  near  that  city,  but 
West  Kington  (or  Knighton),  a little  south-west 
of  Salisbury,  and  about  forty  miles  (as  the  crow 
flies)  south-east  of  the  former  place,  as  well  as  in 
a different  diocese.  Aubrey,  who  was  a Wiltshire 
man,  and  lived  for  some  years  at  Broad  Chalk  in 
that  county,  and  two  or  three  miles  distant  from 
West  Knighton,  says  : “ In  the  walkc  at  the  Par- 
sonage-house is  yet  the  oake,  a little  scrubbed 
oake,  and  hollow,  where  he  did  use  to  sitt,  called 
‘ Latimer’s  Oake.’”  Cn.  Elkin  Mathews. 

7,  Hamilton  Road,  N. 

New  and  Altered  Scripture  Proper 
Names. — In  the  forthcoming  revised  edition  of 
the  Bible  we  may  expect  certain  alterations  in 
name.s.  Assuming  that  the  readings  of  the  oldest 
three  manuscripts  (the  Sinaitic,  the  Vatican,  and 
the  Alexandrian)  are  adopted,  we  shall  find  the 
following  alterations  : — 

Pyrrhus  will  become  a new  Scripture  name,  as 
Acts  XX.  4 should  read  “ Sopater  the  son  of 
Pyrrhus  of  Berea.”  It  is  dreadful  to  think  what 
the  diminutive  of  Pyrrhus  might  be. 

The  names  Persis,  Rom.  xvi.  12,  and  Epaphro- 
ditus,  Phil.  iv.  18,  which  only  occur  once  each, 
should  be  omitted,  as  they  are  not  found  in  the 
manuscripts,  and  will  cease  to  be  Scripture  names. 

The  altered  names  are  :~Ampliatus  for  Amplias, 
Rom.  xvi.  8 ; Prisca  for  Priscilla,  Rom.  xvi.  3 
and  1 Cor.  xvi.  19 ; Phygelus  for  Phygellus,  2 Tim. 
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i.  15  ; £eor  for  Boso7-,  2 Pet.  ii.  15  ; Juliaims  for 
Julius,  Acts  xxvii.  3. 

It  is  singular  that  the  name  Priscilla,  in  Acts 
xviii.  2,  remains  unaltered.  The  termination 
is  said  to  indicate  that  the  person  was  an 
adopted  child,  thus  Julianus  is  the  adopted  child 
of  Julius. 

I give  these  alterations,  &c.,  on  the  authority 
of  Tischendorf’s  New  Testament,  the  one  thou- 
sandth volume  of  the  Ta.uchnitz  edition. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Odd  English  Names  of  Flowers. — 

“ The  hearbes  following  Broadway  Cokoe  iiower,  Asse 
cucombers,  Dogges  toung,  Dogges  ribbe,  Calves  snoutte, 
Goose  grasse,  Cattes  tayle,  Woolues  clawe,  Goates  bearde, 
Buck  leaues,  liogges  grasse,  toades  flowers,  Libards  clawes, 
Mad  hearbe,  cogrouth,  penny  male  and  female,  popes 
bearbe,  popes  wood,  dragons  bloode,  seventyded  hearbe, 
monkes  hoods,  foolish  niothes,  Koniish  morsels,  or  divels 
bit,  Komish  royles  or  rigges,  Woolues  berryes,  bel  flowers 
and  Canterbury  tales,  Virgins  markes,  mayden  hayre, 
pothearb,  Cup  berryes,  Goldemaries  or  marygoldes, 
Kattleflowers,  crosse  herbe,  alleluya.” — Beekiue  of  the 
Romish  Chiwche,  fo.  361. 

IMackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


©urrteS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


“ The  Parson  of  Calemberg.” — Beloe,  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  Litcratwe  mid  Scarce  Books,  gives  an 
amusing  specimen  of  this  old  jest-book  from  a frag- 
ment then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Douce.  The 
story  he  reproduces  recounts  how  the  waggi.sh 
churchman  managed  to  dispose  profitably  of  his 
bad  wine,  by  causing  a large  crowd  to  assemble  in 
order  that  they  might  see  him  fly  from  the  church 
steeple.  When  the  people  found  they  had  been 
“ sold  ” by  the  parson,  we  are  informed  they  “ were 
marvellously  angry,  and  in  their  language  cursed 
the  parson  perilously,  some  with  a mischief  and 
a vengeance  ; and  some  said,  ‘ God  give  him 
a hundred  drouse,  for  he  hath  made  among  us 
many  a folly  and  totynge  ape.’  But  the  parson 
cared  not  for  all  their  curses.  And  this  subtle 
deed  was  spread  all  the  country  about.” 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  drouse? 
I cannot  find  it  in  any  archaic  English  or  German 
dictionary  which  I have  consulted.  Does  it  mean 
curses  ? And  does  totynge  here  mean  giddy  I 
Spenser  says  of  October  : — 

“ For  yet  his  noule  was  tolUj  of  the  must.” 
Apparently  the  wrathful  peasants  invoked  on  the 
head  of  the  parson  a hundred  curses  (or  some- 
thing equally  bad),  because  by  his  knavish  tricks 
he  had  made  fools  of  them  all.  But  what  is  the 
etymology  of  drouse  ? 


The  History  of  the  Parson  of  Calemberg  seems 
to  be  an  English  translation  of  a German  people’s 
book,  like  our  Merrie  Jest  of  a Man  that  ivas 
called  Hotoleglas,  and  it  was  probably  an  imitation 
of  the  exploits  of  the  renowned  Thyl  Eulenspiegel, 
who  also  pretended  that  he  could  fly  from  a house- 
top, although  the  parson’s  jest  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  related  of  Howleglas.  Is  there  extant  an 
entire  copy  of  the  Parson  of  Calemberg  in  English  ? 
If  so,  has  it  been  rejn'inted  1 And,  by  the  way, 
has  our  old  English  version  of  Iloivleglas  been  re- 
printed ? There  is  no  mention  made  of  any  reprint 
in  Lowndes.  Roscoe  gives  a modern  English 
translation  of  the  original  in  his  German  Novelists. 
But  subsequent  editions  of  the  German  original 
contained  additional  and  bolder  jests  at  the 
expense  of  the  clergy  (as  the  Reformation  was 
progressing  in  Germany),  and  these,  it  would 
appear,  are  reproduced  in  our  old  English  version 
printed  by  William  Copland  (about  1550)  ; for 
example,  the  story  cited  by  Percy  in  his  Eeligues 
of  the  priest’s  leman  who  had  but  one  eye  is  not 
given  in  Roscoe’s  version.  W.  A.  Clouston. 

A Lottery,  1673. — The  following  letter  is  in 
Dr.  Johnston’s  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Frank, 
of  Campsall,  near  Doncaster  (E  2,  p.  139).  Can 
any  one  throw  light  upon  the  lottery  referred  to  ? 

“ Wlatefi'iers,  IQH'  Apr.,  1673. 

“ Sq — Tits  part  wanting  in  y'  Africa,  together  with  y' 
Lottery  Proposals,  will  be  sent  you  on  Monday,  having 
been  layd  by  this  three  weeks  for  sending,  but  was  un- 
luckily omitted  by  y®  person  that  undertook  y'  charge  in 
this  multitude  of  business  y'  opening  of  y®  Lottery  has 
created.  The  account  of  those  gentlemen’s  families  you 
sent  will  do  very  well,  but  as  yet  I have  little  leasure  to 
peruse,  but  upon  consideration  shall  give  you  farther 
advice. 

“ Our  drawing  open’d  the  T'"  inst*,  and  will  continue 
so  long  as  60,000  may  be  drawn  off  by  6 cr  700  a day,  so 
that  if  you  procure  any  adventurers  they  may  (putting 
in  upon  the  author)  be  drawn  imediatly  upon  notice, 
and  their  friends  or  correspondents  may  be*. ..while 
drawing. 

“ One  thing  more,  which  y'  paper  expres-es  not,  y*  is 
y'  adventurers  upon  the  proposition  of  40’  or  5'‘  either 
drawing  Britannias  or  Book  of  y'  Koads,  or  receaving 
them  upon  y'  recompencing  of  blanks,  may  if  they  please 
in  lieu  thereof  accept  of  any  other  of  y' books  ali'eady 
extant,  or  if  they  draw  more  than  one  of  a sort,  or  such 
books  as  they  Lave  already,  they  will  be  chang'd  accord- 
ing to  y®  rate,  so  far  as  conveniently  may. 

“ Y"  humble  serv', 

“John  Ogilby. 

“ Sq — Yo'  letters  may  constantly  find  at  Whitefriers 
” Yo'  very  humble  servq 

“ Gr.  King.” 

Addressed  ; “Dr.  Nath.  Johnston,  at  his  house  in  Pon- 
tefract. To  be  left  at  Ferribriggs,  Yorkshire.” 

Charles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

A Bermudan  Liturgy.  — Cnpt.  Nathaniel 
Butler,  Governor  of  the  Bermudas  in  1619,  had 

* Torn  off'  by  seal ; perhaps  present. 
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great  difficulty  in  inducing  his  two  ministers  to 
subscribe  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Capt. 
Smitli,  in  his  Generali  Historie  of  Virginia,  &c., 
tells  us  that  the  Governor, 

“ Finding  it  Figh  time  to  attempt  some  conformitie, 
bethought  liimselfe  of  the  Liturgie  of  Gurnsey  and  Jarse, 
wherein  all  these  particulars  they  so  much  stumhled  at 
were  omitted.  No  sooner  was  this  propounded,  but  it 
was  gladly  embraced  by  them  both,  whereupon  the 
Governor  translated  it  verbatim  out  of  French  into  Eng- 
lish, and  caused  the  eldest  Minister  upon  Easter  Day  to 
begin  the  use  thereof  at  St.  George’s  towne.” 

Do  any  copies  of  this  translation  remain?  There 
is  nothing  more  than  Smith’s  statement  in  Ander- 
son’s History  of  the  Colonial  Church. 

Bibliothecart. 

“ The  PtHAPSODY'.” — I have  a curious  little 
miscellany  so  entitled,  printed,  as  I infer,  soon 
after  1691.  I say  so  entitled,  but  the  first  eighteen 
pages  are  headed  “ The  Eapsodist.”  It  commences 
vrith  “ A Sermon  of  Parson  Hyberdine,”  which  is 
followed  by  Sir  John  Beaumont’s  “ Bosworth 
Pield,”  and  many  other  interesting  pieces,  the  last 
being  a poem  on  the  “ King  and  Queen  of 
Fairy  ” and  a translation  of  it  into  Latin  by  Mr. 
Walter  Dennestone,  1691,  which  ends  the  volume 
on  p.  84.  My  copy  wants  title  and  all  before  p.  3. 
What  is  the  proper  title  and  where  can  I find  any 
notice  of  the  lihapsody  ? 

An  Old  Bookworm. 

Paul’s  Knights. — In  Trevisa’s  version  of  Hig- 
den’s  Folychronicon,  i.  349  (Rolls  Series,  No.  41), 
Irishmen  are  described  as  being  always  idle  “ as 
Povles  kny3tes.”  To  whom  does  the  comparison 
refer  ? Are  the  Paul’s  knights  of  Trevisa  the  same 
frivolous  members  of  society  as  the  Paul’s  men  (the 
loungers  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral)  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  ? A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

Sitwells  op  Renishaw.— Can  any  one  help  me 
to  find  a pedigree  (other  than  that  contained  in  Dr. 
Gatty’s  valuable  edition  of  Hunter’s  Hallamshire) 
of  the  family  of  Sitwell  of  Renishaw,  Derbyshire  ? 
On  Aug.  27,  1808,  Mr.  Maurice  Thomas,  writing 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  B.  Thomas  of  Chesterfield  (law 
agent  to  Sir  Sitwell  Sitwell,  the  then  baronet  of 
Renishaw),  refers  to  a very  old  pedigree  styled 
“ The  Descent  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sitwell,  coming 
down  to  her  own  time,  1756.”  It  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Kekewick,  of  New 
Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn.  A copy  of  it  was  made  on 
vellum  for  Mr.  Heaton  of  Doncaster.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Sitwell  was  the  daughter  of  George  Sitwell  of 
Renishaw  and  Anne  Kent  his  wife,  born  1684, 
died  1769.  Neither  copy  of  this  pedigree  can  now 
be  found.  A.  C.  S. 

A Tercentenarian.— If  we  could  but  find 
conclusive  proof  of  the  following  story,  we  should 


be  in  a position  to  reject  much  that  Mr.  Thoms- 
has  told  us  concerning  the  length  of  human  life. 
I quote  from  Capgrave’s  Chronicle.  As  his  manner 
is,  he  gives  no  authorities.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  trace  this  wonderful  tale  to  an  earlier 
source  ? Capgrave,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not 
invent  it. 

“Anno  6323.  1125.  Conrard  the  Secund  regned  xv 
^ere.  In  his  dayes  deied  a knyte,  they  clepid  him  Jon- 
of  the  Tymes,  whech  ly  ved,  as  thei  sey,  ccc  ^ere  lxi.  ; for 
he  was  a werrioure  in  the  tyme  of  6 ret  Charles.  This 
Conrard  took  the  caracte  of  the  Cros  of  Seint  Bernard 
hand,  for  to  go  to  the  Holy  Lond,  and  fite  ageyn  the 
enimes  of  Crist.” — P.  135. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

“ SiGNUM  ” = Signature. — I notice  that  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  in  the  edition  of  Bracton  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  translates 
signum  (vol.  i.  p.  299),  used  in  reference  to  the 
confirmation  of  a deed,  by  “signature.”  Is  not 
this  an  error  ? Ought  not  the  translation  to  have 
been  “ seal  ” ? I apprehend  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  which  Bracton  wrote,  signatures  to- 
deeds  (in  the  sense  of  words  or  marks  written)  are 
of  extreme  rarity,  and  that  the  grantor  of  the  deed 
always  affixed  his  seal.  Bracton,  in  fact,  in  this 
very  passage,  says  that  the  donor  should  add  the 
clause,  “ in  testimony  of  which  thing  I have  affixed 
my  seal  to  this  writing”;  and  further  on  he  says 
that  it  matters  not  whether  the  deed  be  sealed  with 
one’s  own  or  another’s  seal.  Signum  {v.  Ducange) 
would  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the  cross  or 
mark  with  which  charters  were  authenticated  in 
the  earlier  periods,  but  what  we  should  call  “ sig- 
nature,” that  is,  the  writing  of  a man’s  name  for 
the  purpose  of  authentication  of  a document,  would 
seem  to  have  been  always  called  “ subscriptio.”' 
Possibly  Sir  T.  Twiss  used  the  word  “ signature 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  include  sealing 
as  well  as  any  other  method  of  marking,  but  it 
would  seem  that  such  a use  of  the  word  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead.  Sussexiensis. 

Schiller’s  “ Fiesko.” — What  could  have  led 
Schiller  to  write  Fiesco’s  name  “ Fiesko  ” ? Such 
spelling  is  indefensible  even  on  phonetic  grounds, 
for  CO  has  in  German  the  same  sound  as  ko.  The 
letter  k,  we  know,  does  not  exist  in  Italian. 

Jatdee. 

The  Yew. — I am  aware  that  the  Furies  were 
supposed  to  make  their  torches  of  yew,  but  why 
did  this  become  a funereal  or  churchyard  tree,  and 
when?  Was  it  called  “sad”  on  account  of  its 
doleful  appearance  and  hue  ? Having  an  interest 
in  the  answers  to  these  questions,  might  I ask  for 
an  early  reply  or  for  a reference  to  some  accessible 
authority  ? B.  E. 

The  Trial  of  the  Witches  of  Warbois. — 
“ In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  remark- 
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able  trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  whose  con- 
viction is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual  sermon 
at  Huntingdon.”  The  above  passage  occurs  in 
Dr.  Johnson’s  edition  of  Shakspeare.  Is  this  ser- 
mon still  preached  ? if  not,  when  was  it  discon- 
tinued ? John  Clarke. 

Amyas  Preston. — Who  was  Amyas  Preston, 
and  what  family  did  he  spring  from?  In  Purchas’s 
Pilgrie  and  Hakluyt’s  Voyage  and  Travels  (both 
very  rare  books)  he  is  spoken  of  as  a great  tra- 
veller about  1593-1610.  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  West- 
^vard  Ho  ! says  : “ I know  not  whether  any  man 
still  lives  who  counts  his  descent  from  that  valiant 
captain  Amyas  de  Preston  ; but  if  such  there  be, 
let  him  be  sure  that  the  history  of  the  English 
navy  tells  no  more  Titanic  victory  over  nature  and 
man  than  that  now  forgotten  raid  of  Amyas  Preston 
and  his  comrade  in  the  year  of  grace  1595.” 

W.  Hughes. 

2,  Abingdon  Hoad,  Kensington,  IV. 

Magee  and  Macgregor. — I have  often  heard 
that  the  name  Magee  is  a corruption  of  the  Scotch 
name  Macgregor.  Is  this  so  ? Where  could  I 
get  the  best  information  ? W.  M.  T. 

Gottingen. 

Morton’s  “ New  English  Canaan.” — Accord- 
ing to  Lowndes  and  others,  copies  of  Morton’s  New 
English  Canaan,  with  the  date  of  1634,  appeared 
in  the  Gordonstoun  and  North  sales.  Can  any 
one  tell  where  a copy  of  the  work  may  now  be 
found  with  the  date  of  1634  ? 

B.  E.  De  Costa. 

2,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Folk  Medicine  (Transvaal). — 

“ On  the  third  day  the  missionary  saw  at  a fountain 
all  those  men  who  had  killed  one  of  the  enemy.  They 
made  an  ointment  of  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  the  fat  and 
blood  of  the  slain,  to  anoint  their  bodies  as  an  antidote 
against  the  stuff  with  which  the  enemy  besmear  all  their 
wounded,  that  all  may  be  killed  who  wounded  them."’ — 
The  Christian  Express,  “ Transvaalia,”  by  Rev.  A.  Krapf, 
(Jam.  1,  1879,  p.  8). 

Wanted  further  information  as  to  this  practice. 

William  George  Black. 

Reinsgraben,  Gottingen. 

A Shilling  of  Charles  I. — I cannot  find  in 
Hawkins  or  Henfrey  any  shilling  of  Charles  I.  like 
one  which  has  been  lately  found  here.  Ob.,  king 
on  horseback  to  left,  with  sword  over  right  shoulder 
and  plume  over  horse’s  head.  Rev.,  oval  shield 
garnished,  with  arms,  and  plume  at  the  top  between 
the  letters  c r.  No  legend  or  date. 

S.  H.  A.  H. 

Wedmore  Vicarage,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Liedt.-Gen.  Fiddes. — Can  any  one  oblige  me 
with  the  Christian  name  or  names  of  this  old 
Indian  officer,  who  died  in  Cheltenham  April  13, 


1863,  in  his  eighty-second  year  ? There  is  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  Christ  Church  in  that  town,, 
but  the  inscription  gives  neither  the  information  I 
require  nor  the  place  of  his  burial.  There  have 
not  been  any  interments  at  Christ  Church,  and 
therefore  there  is  not  a register.  A reference  to 
any  obituary  notice  will  further  oblige. 

Abhba. 

John  Newton’s  Father-In-Law. — The  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  tombstone  of  the  father-in-law  of 
John  Newton,  at  Olney,  has  recently  been  restored, 
and  reads  as  follows  ; — 

“George  Catlett,  late  of  Chatham,  Kent,  the  affec- 
tionate and  much  loved  father  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Newton,  died  in  the  Lord,  August  2nd,  1777, 
aged  seventy-six.  ‘ I know  whom  I have  believed,  and 
am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I have 
committed  unto  Him  until  that  day.’  ” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  Mr. 
Catlett  was  actually  buried  at  Olney,  or  wJiether 
this  inscription  was  only  intended  as  a memorial  ? 

C. 

Authors  op  Books  Wanted. — 

Who  is  the  author  of  a poem  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
tulip  which  its  owner  extremely  valued,  and  which  his 
gardener,  a grim  Presbyterian  of  the  old  school,  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  destroy,  as  his  master  was,  in  his 
opinion,  making  an  idol  of  it  ? I do  not  know  more  than 
the  two  following  lines  : — 

“ ‘ Lo  ! ’ said  the  gardener,  ‘ it  was  plucked  by  me; 

Fall’n  is  the  Baal  to  which  thou  bowedst  the  knee.’  ” 
Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Gynomachia  ; or,  a Contest  between  two  Old  Ladies,  in 
the  Service  of  a Celebrated  Orator  (E.  Burke).  Bond., 
1789, 4to.  O. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted.— 

“ So  comes  the  reck’ning  when  the  banquet ’s  o’er. 
The  dreadful  reck’ning,  and  men  smile  no  more.” 
Gay?  Jaydee. 


“YOUR’S.” 

(5‘'»  S.  xi.  348,  394,  415.) 

I have  taken  a little  trouble  in  the  short  time  at 
my  command  to  ascertain  the  point  at  issue,  and 
with  your  permission  I will  give  your  readers  the 
result  of  my  four  days’  search  at  the  British  Museum. 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  Mr.  Sims  and  his  colleagues  for  the  kind  help 
I received  at  their  hands  in  placing  such  books 
before  me  as  they  considered  might  be  the  means 
of  lightening  my  journey,  for  without  some  dis- 
crimination of  this  kind  one  might  have  spent 
forty  days  instead  of  four  in  simply  running 
through  the  catalogues.  I divided  my  plan  of 
search  into  five  periods,  which  for  shortness  let 
me  classify  as  Early  English,  Elizabeth,  Stuart, 
Anne,  and  George  : the  first  represented  by  the 
Fasten  letters  and  Netherclift  collection  of  auto- 
graphs ; the  second  by  the  Sydney,  Camden, 
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Cotton,  and  Hatton  correspondence,  and  original 
letters  of  state  ; the  third  by  the  Evelyn  corre- 
spondence ; the  fourth  by  the  Suffolk  papers  ; 
and  the  fifth  by  the  Wilkes  and  Foote-Gower 
correspondence.  Dates  I purposely  do  not  give, 
because  they  would  encumber  this  paper  un- 
necessarily ; but  the  whole  of  this  correspond- 
ence and  autographs,  I may  say,  extends  over  a 
period  dating  from  Edward  IV.,  about  145(h  to 
1778,  Umj).  George  III.  In  the  first  and  second 
periods,  the  correspondence  being  chiefly  of  an 
official  character,  we  find  the  “your”  written  short, 
a,s  “ yore  humble  servant  to  command,”  and  there- 
fore the  materials  are  scanty  for  my  purpose  ; but 
in  the  Netherclift  autographs  I find  Lady  Jane 
Grey  u.sing  the  old  Saxon  “ youres  ” (of  which 
more  as  we  proceed),  and  in  the  Hatton  corre- 
spondence, in  which  there  are  some  familiar  letters, 
I find  a letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  ending  with 
“ yours,”  and  a few  from  Burleigh,  Walsingham, 
and  Rochford,  in  which  the  “ yours  ” appears  like- 
wise without  the  apostrophe. 

In  the  Evelyn  correspondence,  at  p.  5,  there  is 
a letter  from  him  to  his  father,  signed  very  clearly 
“ Your’s,  AHAANwiS.” 

The  well-known  writers  of  the  Anne  period, 
such  as  Chesterfield,  Walpole,  Swift,  &c.,  do  not 
employ  the  apostrophe.  Steele  does  not  do  so, 
though  in  his  printed  letter,  in  the  1853  edition 
of  Thackeray’s  Humourist,  the  “ yours  ”fs  printed 
with  the  apostrophe.  In  my  1858  edition  of  this 
work,  a letter  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  to  Pope 
has  the  .apostrophe,  but  not  so  in  the  edition  of 
1853  ; nor  does  he  use  it  in  his  letters  in  the 
Sufiblk  papers. 

In  the  fifth  or  George  period  we  have  Wilkes 
ending  his  letter,  “Your’s  most  sincerely  and 
aliecBL”  See  30869,  fo.  53.  His  brother 
■does  likewise  ; and  I think  in  the  same  cover 
(fo.  53)  there  is  a letter  from  Bonnell  Thornton  to 
Cotes,  beginning  “ I will  not  suppose  your  string 
of  epithets  levelled  at  me,”  &c.,  ending  “Mr. 
Wilke’s  and  your’s  most  steadily  and  heartily.” 

In  the  Rev.  F.  Gower’s  (the  intended  historian 
of  Chester)  correspondence  with  Richard  Gough, 
author  of  British  Bep^ilchral  Monuments,  com- 
prising nearly  five  hundred  tetters,  we  have  a 
he.ap  of  exmnples.  There  are  at  least  fifty  letters 
by  Gower  in  which  the  apostrophe  is  used  not 
only  at  the  end,  but  in  the  body  of  his  letters. 
His  friend  Gough,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
employ  it.  Here  are  a few  examples.  In  one 
of  Jan.  19,  1768,  writing  .about  a bell,  he  .asks  the 
question,  “ Is  Roger  of  Welcham  your’s  or  mine? 
you  did  not  s.ay.”  This  ends  with  “Most  sin- 
cerely .and  he.artily  your’s  F.  Gower.”  As  a last 
example,  showing  how  he  might  have  avoided  the 
apostrophe  if  he  chose,  here  is  one  dated  April  2, 
1769  : I write  this  to  prevent  an  unnecessary 
w.alk  of  your’s  to  Bloomsbury.” 


The  only  poets  whose  few  letters  I have  seen 
are  Pope  and  Gay,  and  they,  in  their  corre- 
spondence with  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Duchess 
of  Suffolk  (see  Suffolk  papers),  do  not  employ  the 
apostrophe.  Shelley  does  so  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Kitchener,  dated  1812.  It  is  written  in  a very 
clear  hand,  and  is  preserved  in  a glass  case  in  the 
MS.  room.  The  letter  concludes  with  “ I have 
no  taste  for  displaying  genealogies,  nor  do  I wish 
to  seem  more  important  than  I am.  Your’s  sin- 
cerely,” &c. 

The  last  example  is  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  a Sir  Thomas,  asking  him  if  he  is  to  sit  by 
him  next  Sunday,  and  he  ends  it  with  “ Ever 
your’s  most  sincerely,  Wellington.” 

Now,  if  the  matter  had  to  rest  here,  I fear  my 
sceptical  friends  w'ould  not  be  satisfied  with  my 
explanation.  They  would  simply  say,  “ You 
merely  set  off  one  set  of  writers  against  another, 
and  in  point  of  number  and  time  we  appear  to 
have  the  advantage.”  I am  compelled,  therefore, 
to  go  to  authorities  of  “ established  reputation.” 
I go  to  Chaucer,  and  in  Chalmers’s  Glossary  to  his 
poems  I find  this  stated  : “ Youres,  pronoun  pos- 
sessive Saxon,  used  generally  when  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs  is  understood  or  placed  before  it, 
e.':.  g.  He  was  an  old  felaw  of  youres=He  was  an 
old  companion  of  yours,  i.e.  of  or  among  your 
companions.”  Turning  to  the  Netherclift  auto- 
graphs I find  Lady  Jane  Grey  signing  herself,  in  the 
Prayer  Book  in  which  the  “ goode  Master  Lieuf- 
tenante  ” of  the  Tower  had  asked  her  to  “ wrighte 
in  so  weithye  a Booke,”  “ Youres  as  the  lorde 
knoweth  as  a frende,  Jane  Dudely.”  This  is 
the  Saxon  possessive  of  Chaucer,  and  yet  we 
find  her  sister  IMary  Graye,  like  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  others,  dropping  the  e in  “ yours,”  just  as  we 
find  Gough  dispensing  with  the  apostroiffie,  while 
his  friend  Gower,  who  is  in  daily  correspondence 
with  him,  is  .always  using  it.  Similarly — like  our- 
selves, some  retaining  the  apostrophe  in  “dont,”  and 
others  rejecting  it — we  find  the  Earl  of  Peterborow, 
Walpole,  Lady  Bathurst,  &c.,  in  the  Suffolk 
papers,  p.aying  no  attention  at  .all  to  the  apos- 
trophe in  the  word  “ dont,”  while  others  of  that 
period  made  a point  of  retaining  it.  But  let  me 
come  nearer  the  mark  with  yet  a stronger  proof. 
I turn  to  one  of  our  oldest  grammarians.  Dr. 
Lowth,  successively  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  Oxford, 
and  London,  “whose  principles,”  says  Webster, 
“ form  the  main  structure  of  Lindley  Murray’s  ” 
(and  of  a good  many  other)  “ compilations.” 
“ Our’s  and  your’s,”  he  informs  us,  “ are  directly 
from  the  Saxon  ures,  cowers,  the  possessive  case 
of  the  pronominal  adjectives  ure  and  eoiver, 
i.e.  our  and  your.”  “ They  were  all,”  says 
Dr.  Sullivan,  in  his  An  Attempt  to  simplify 
English  Grammar,  “ formerly  written  wdth  the 
apostrophe,  as  appe.ars  by  Greenwood,  Lowth, 
&c.”  And,  finally,  we  come  to  Dr.  McCulloch, 
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who  says,  in  his  Manual  of  English  (Irammar : 
“ The  English  possessive  term  is  one  of  the 
parts  of  our  language  which  we  have  preserved 
from  the  Saxon.  The  casal  term  of  the  Saxon 
possessive  is  cs  or  is,  as  appears  in  such  phrases  as 
Godes  sight,  kingis  crown.  The  progress  of 
change  in  the  termination  seems  to  have  been  es, 
is,  ’s,  as  manes,  manis,  man’s.  . . . Our  ablest 
philologists  have  uniformly  referred  its  origin  to 
the  old  Saxon  termination.”  And  following  the 
examples  given,  we  have  the  “ youres  ” of  Chaucer 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  “ yours  ” of  her  sister  Mary, 
&c.,  and  the  “ your’s  ” of  Evelyn,  Shelley,  &c. 
Surely  this  is  proof  conclusive  that  the  apostrophe 
in  “your’s”  simply  signifies  that  a letter  which 
once  denoted  the  possessive  case  has  been  left  out 
for  “ quicker  pronunciation,”  and  that,  as  in  the 
ugly  words  “ dont,”  “shant,”  and  “wont,”  you 
may  retain  it  or  disregard  it  just  as  you  please, 
for  time  and  convenience  have  sanctioned  the 
usage  of  both  styles. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  one  instance  in 
which  the  apostrophe,  having  done  duty  for  several 
generations  as  a reminder  that  it  was  the  substitute 
for  an  e (which  had  been  dropped  out  for  the  sake 
of  euphony),  came  in  its  turn  to  be  itself  completely 
cut  out  of  existence.  Lord  Eeaconsfield’s  family 
name  was  originally  written,  I should  say,  as  de 
Israeli.  I remember  to  have  read  it  constantly  as 
d’  or  D’Israeli,  but  within  the  last  ten  years  or 
more  what  has  happened  ? Why,  the  apostrophe 
has  been  banished  clean  out  of  existence,  the  small 
d has  given  place  to  the  big  J>,  and  the  capital  I 
been  thrust  ignominiously  from  its  exalted  position, 
and  levelled  down  in  a way  which  must  amuse  its 
former  owner  when  he  can  spare  time  to  philo- 
sophize on  the  vicissitudes  of  names.  If  a grand 
and  glorious  name  has  gone  through  so  many 
changes  in  our  own  day,  need  we  be  surprised  at 
the  mutations  experienced  by  a small  word  like 
“ youres,”  coined  more  than  four  hundred  years 
ago  ? W.  Barrington  d’ Almeida. 

Pump  Court,  Temple. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I find  Mrs. 
Eugenia  Stanhope,  in  her  dedication  of  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  letters  to  Lord  North,  uses  the 
apostrophe  thus  ; “ Merit  so  conspicuous  as  your’s 
requires  no  panegyric.”  My  copy  is  printed  by 
Dodsley,  1776.  I have  written  Peterborow  as  it 
appears  in  the  Sufl:blk  papers,  and  Lady  Jane  and 
her  sister’s  surname  as  it  is  written  in  the  Nether- 
clift  collection  of  autographs. 


A Custom  at  the  Communion  Service  (5‘''  S. 
xi.  466,  495.)- — The  custom  of  coming  into  the 
chancel  at  the  time  of  saying  the  exhortation 
“ Draw  near  with  faith,”  &e.,  is  probably  a relic  of 
the  older  custom  ordered  by  the  Book  of  1559, 
“ Then  so  many  as  shall  be  partakers  of  the  holy 


Communion  shall  tarry  still  in  the  quire,  or  in 
some  convenient  place  nigh  the  quire,  the  men  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other  side. 
All  other  (that  mind  not  to  receive  the  said  holy 
Communion)  shall  depart  out  of  the  quire,  except 
tlie  ministers  and  clerks.”  The  Church  of  the 
sixteenth  century  never  intended  to  sanction  the 
present  practice  of  non-communicants  trooping  out 
of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  service.  This 
is  further  evident  from  two  canons  (1603) : xviii., 
“ None,  either  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  what 
calling  soever,  shall  be  otherwise  at  such  times 
busied  in  the  church,  than  in  C[uiet  attendance  to 
hear,  &c.  ; nor  depart  out  of  the  church  during 
the  time  of  service  or  sermon,  without  some  urgent 
or  reasonable  cause” ; and  xc.,  “The  churchwardens, 
or  quest-men  of  every  parish, . . . shall  diligently  see 
that  all  the  parishioners  duly  resort  to  their  church 
upon  all  Sundays  and  holy-days,  and  there  con- 
tinue the  whole  time  of  divine  service.”  Thus 
the  intention  was  that  intending  communicants 
should  leave  their  seat  and  come  into  the  chancel, 
non-communicants  remaining  in  their  former  places. 
I imagine  that  this  custom  ceased  generally  at 
the  Restoration,  the  practice  having  become  im- 
po.ssible  by  the  fact  that  the  Puritans  had  gener- 
ally filled  the  chancel  with  close  pews.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  older  form  was  “ Draw  near  and 
take  this  holy  Sacrament” ; the  words  “with  faith” 
were  introduced  in  the  last  revision.  Bishop  Cosin 
says,  on  the  words  “ Draw  near  and  take,”  &c., 
“ Which  seems  to  be  an  inviting  of  the  people  that 
are  to  communicate  to  come  into  the  quire,  where 

the  Communion  table  is  placed But  the 

custom  of  calling  up  the  communicants  into  the 
cpiire  or  chancel  of  the  church,  though  it  be  no 
new  thing,  . . . yet  anciently  it  was  not  so  ” 
(vol.  V.  p.  328).  From  this  it  seems  that  Cosin 
and  other  revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book  did  not 
wish  the  observance  of  this  custom,  but  intended 
all  to  remain  in  their  places,  according  to  primitive 
use,  “ for  of  old  time  none  of  the  lay  people  were 
permitted  to  come  up  or  tarry  longer  in  the  quire 
than  whilst  they  presented  their  oblations  to  the 
priest  there  at  the  altar.”  Perhaps  it  was  for  this 
treason  that  the  words  “with  faith  ’ were  added, 
to  show  that  bodily  motion  was  not  required. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsofr. 

At  the  parish  church  of  Hunston,  in  Sussex,  it 
is  the  custom  for  those  who  have  received  the 
Communion  to  remain  kneeling  at  the  altar-rails 
until  the  end  of  the  service.  This  custom  I 
witnessed  in  April  last.  Hunston  is  a small  and 
remote  village,  and  its  ancient  church  (Norman 
doorway,  windows  Dec.  and  Perp.)  has  as  yet  been 
spared  by  the  restorer.  A.  J.  M. 

Gifts  placed  in  the  Stocking  at  Christmas  : 
Santa  Claus  S.  xi.  66.)— The  “mythical 
being  called  Santiclaus,”  whom  Mr.  Lees  finds 
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in  Herefordshire  and  "Worcestershire,  is  a very 
popular  personage  indeed  elsewhere.  The  following 
quotation  from  Mr.  Moncure  Conway’s  Demotiology 
may  interest  Mr.  Lees  still  more  in  the  children’s 
present-bringer 

“ IMy  belief  is  that,  through  his  legendary  relation  to 
boys,  St.  Nicholas  gave  the  name  Old  Nick  its  modern 
moral  accent.  Because  of  his  reputation  for  having 
restored  to  life  three  murdered  children  St.  Nicholas  was 
made  their  patron,  and  on  his  day,  December  6,  it  was 
the  old  custom  to  consecrate  a boy-bishop,  who  held 
office  until  the  28th  of  the  month.  By  this  means  he 
became  the  moral  appendage  of  the  old  Wodan  god  of 
the  Germanic  races,  who  was  believed  in  winter  time  to 
find  shelter  in  and  shower  benefits  from  evergreens, 
especially  firs,  on  his  favourite  children  who  happened 
to  wander  beneath  them.  ‘ Bartel,’  ‘ Klaubauf,’  or  what- 
ever he  might  be  called,  was  reduced  to  be  the  servant  of 
St.  Nicholas,  whose  name  is  now  jumbled  into  ‘Santa- 
claus.'  According  to  the  old  custom  he  appeared  attended 
by  his  Knecht  Klaubauf — personated  by  those  who  knew 
all  about  the  children — bringing  a sort  of  doomsday. 
The  gifts  having  been  bestowed  on  the  good  children, 
St.  Nicholas  then  ordered  Klaubauf  to  put  the  naughty 
ones  into  his  pannier  and  carry  them  off  for  punishment. 
The  terror  and  shrieks  thus  caused  have  created  vast 
misery  among  children,  and  in  Munich  and  some  other 
places  the  authorities  have  very  properly  made  such 
tragedies  illegal.  But  for  many  centuries  it  was  the 
custom  of  nurses  and  mothers  to  threaten  refractory 
children  with  being  carried  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  by 
Nicholas,  and  in  this  way  each  year  closed,  in  the  young 
apprehension,  with  a judgment  day,  a weighing  of  souls, 
and  a Devil  or  Old  Nick  as  agent  of  retribution.” — 
Demonology  and  Dtvil  Lore,  1879,  vol.  i.  pp.  111-12. 

William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

The  “ benevolent  Santiclaus,”  about  whom  Mr. 
Lees  inquires,  is  evidently  a corruption  of  St. 
Nicholas,  whose  festival  occurs  on  December  6. 
He  is  the  patron  of  children  and  of  scholars,  and 
certainly  in  Belgium  and  France  the  children  look 
forward  to  his  festival  wuth  the  greatest  eagerness. 
Toy  shops  and  sweetmeat  shops  assume  quite  a 
festive  appearance  for  some  days  previously  to  the 
6th  of  December,  and  no  child  goes  to  bed  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Nicholas  without  hanging  un  a stocking 
at  its  bed-head  for  the  gifts  which  the  saint  lavishes 
with  bountiful  hand.  It  is  quite  delightful,  on 
the  following  morning,  to  see  the  joy  and  excite- 
ment with  which  the  stockings  are  emptied,  and 
the  presents  which  they  contain  examined  and 
compared  by  the  juvenile  members  of  the  family. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  presents  are  usually 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  known  taste  of  the 
recipient,  which  greatly  increases  the  pleasure.  In 
Rome  the  stockings  are  hung  up  on  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphany.  Edmund  Waterton. 

This  is  a very  popular  practice  in  France,  only 
the  stocking  is  replaced  by  a shoe  or  boot,  which 
is  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  fireplace,  and  the 
gift  is  said  to  come,  not  from  Santiclaus,  but  from 
Petit  Jdsus.  Henri  Gadsseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 


Parish  Documents  (5*'*  S.  x.  427,  527  ; xi. 
37.) — May  I be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  word 
cate  is  an  abbreviation  of  certificate  1 The  latter 
is  sometimes  abbreviated  to  cat  in  Ireland,  and 
possibly  in  England.  An  Irish  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  my  acquaintance  asked  a peasant  when  his 
expected  marriage  was  about  to  come  off.  The 
man  said  that  he  “ must  wait  until  he  could  get 
a cat.”  The  clergyman  knew  that  an  Irish  girl’s 
fortune  is  often  paid  in  pigs,  cows,  and  sheep,  with 
a supplement  of  a “ dresser  ” or  other  article  of 
furniture,  but  he  was  immensely  surprised  to  find 
a cat  amongst  the  quadrupeds  that  were  considered 
necessary  to  stock  the  farm  or  house  of  the  happy 
couple.  He  was,  however,  very  busy  just  then, 
and  unable  to  unravel  the  mystery  until  the  next 
time  that  he  happened  to  meet  the  man,  when  he 
again  questioned  him  as  to  his  matrimonial  pros- 
pects, and  was  told,  “ ’Tis  waiting  for  the  cat  all 
through  we  are,  your  honour.”  Pressing  for  an 
explanation  as  to  this  unattainable  cat,  the  clergy- 
man learned  that  it  was  a certificate  the  man 
meant.  He  was  a native  of  a distant  parish,  and 
was  obliged  to  obtain  a certificate  from  its  priest 
that  he  was  a respectable  man  before  he  could  be 
married  to  the  young  woman  by  the  priest  of  the 
parish  in  which  she  was  born,  and  in  which  her 
family  resided.  The  Court  of  Kingsthorpe  was 
probably  obliged  to  grant  a certificate  that  the 
lands  had  been  entrusted  to  it  for  sale,  if  any  of 
the  selleFs  near  relatives  applied  for  such  a docu- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  object  to  the  sale 
if  they  had  a right  of  inheritance  in  the  land,  or  in 
order  that  they  might  state  whether  they  had  any 
charges  on  it.  M.  A.  Hickson. 

“Eestoo”  or  “ Restowe  Delf.”  Does  Mr. 
Glover  wish  to  know  whether  the  word  JRestoo  or 
the  word  Delf  is  used  elsewhere  1 If  the  latter,  I 
am  able  to  tell  him  that  throughout  Cheshire  a 
stone  quarry  is  invariably  called  a delf. 

Robert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Euncorn. 

Bigland’s  “Gloucestershire  Collections”’ 
(5“'  S.  xi.  367.) — Having  gained  the  following 
information,  I ask  to  be  allowed  to  reply. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Collections  comprises 
127  parishes,  from  Abbenhall  to  Guiting  Temple, 
and  was  published  in  London  in  1791.  In 
the  following  year  252  pages  of  the  second 
volume,  comprising  fifty-three  parishes,  and  ending 
with  Newent,  appeared.  The  unpublished  MSS. 
having  in  time  become  the  property  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart,,  of  Middle  Hill,  "Worcester- 
shire, and  subsequently  of  Thirlestaine  House, 
Cheltenham,  he  printed  particulars  of  eighteen 
parishes,  from  Newington  Bagpath  to  Pauntley ; 
and  this  portion,  of  which  there  was  only  a limited 
impression,  and  ending  with  p.  316,  may  be  pur- 
chased for  Zl.  3s.  from  the  printer,  Mr.  Rogers, 
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6,  SandforJ  Terrace,  Cheltenham.  After  a con- 
siderable interval,  the  publication  was  resumed  by 
Sir  T.  Phillipps  in  1870,  and,  in  accordance  with 
his  directions,  has  been  continued  since  his  death 
in  February,  1872,  by  one  of  his  executors,  S.  H. 
Gael,  Esq.,  and  five  additional  portions  have  been 
printed,  viz.  Part  I.,  in  1870,  comprising  nine 
parishes,  and  costing  6s.  6d.  ; Part  II.,  1871,  four- 
teen parishes,  8s.  ; Part  III.,  1873,  twenty-four 
parishes,  18s.  ; Part  IV.,  1877,  twenty-seven 
parishes,  1^.  11s.;  and  Part  V.,  1878,  four  parishes, 
14s.  6d.  The  total  cost  of  the  additions,  ending 
with  Tewkesbury,  is  therefore  7f.  Is.  ; and  thirty- 
nine  parishes  are  as  yet  unpublished.  I have  not 
seen  the  additional  portions  of  the  work,  and  am 
unable  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  their  literary 
and  typographical  character.  Abhba. 

Isaiah  xxii.  18  (5*’’  S.  xi.  26.) — In  Psalm 
Ixxxiii.  13  there  is  a simile  like  the  one  in  Isaiah. 
Through  a mistranslation  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
A.  V.,  where  the  verse  reads  thus  : “ 0 my  God, 
make  them  like  a wheel,  as  the  stubble  before  the 
wind.”  In  The  Land  and  the  Booh,  p.  563,  Dr. 
Thomson  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
passage  : — 

“It  is  the  wild  artichoke.  You  observe  that  in  growing 
it  throws  out  numerous  branches  of  equal  size  and 
length  in  all  directions,  forming  a sort  of  sphere  or  globe 
a foot  or  more  in  diameter.  When  ripe  and  dry  in 
autumn,  these  branches  become  rigid  and  light  as  a 
feather,  the  parent  stem  breaks  off  at  the  ground,  and 
the  wind  carries  these  vegetable  globes  whithersoever  it 
pleaseth.  At  the  proper  season  thousands  of  them  come 
scudding  over  the  plain,  i-olling,  leaping,  bounding  with 
vast  racket,  to  the  dismay  both  of  the  horse  and  his 
rider.  Once,  on  the  plain  north  of  Hamath,  my  horse 
became  quite  unmanageable  among  them.  I have  long 
suspected  that  this  wild  artichoke  is  the  gulgal,  which 
in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  13  is  rendered  wheel,  and  in  Isaiah  xvii. 
13  a rolling  thing.  Evidently  our  translators  knew  not 
what  to  call  it.  The  first  passage  reads  thus  : ‘ 0 my 
God,  make  them  like  a wheel  (gulgal),  as  the  stubble 
before  the  wind  ’ ; and  the  second,  ‘ Rebuke  them,  and 
they  shall  flee  far  off,  and  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of 
the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like  a rolling  thing 
(gulgal)  before  the  whirlwind.’  Now,  from  the  nature 
of  the  parallelism,  the  gvigal  cannot  be  ‘ a wheel,’  but 
something  corresponding  to  chaff.  It  must  also  be  some- 
thing that  does  not  fly  like  the  chaff,  but  in  a striking 
manner  rolls  before  the  wind.  The  signification  of  gwl- 
gal  in  Hebrew,  and  its  equivalent  in  other  Shemitic 
dialects,  require  this,  and  this  rolling  artichoke  meets 
the  case  most  emphatically,  and  especially  when  it  rolls 
before  the  whirlwind.  If  this  is  not  the  ‘ wheel  ’ of 
David  and  the  ‘rolling  thing'  of  Isaiah,  I have  seen 
nothing  in  the  country  to  suggest  the  comparison.” 

This  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Blenkinsopp’s 
experience.  John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

I have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Blenkin- 
sopp’s note  on  this  chapter  and  verse.  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  plant  to  which  he  refers  is 
Anastatica  hierochuntica,  popularly  called  the 
rose  of  Jericho.  It  grows  in  the  East,  and  throws 


out  branches  round  a centre  ; and  when  the  plant 
dies  these  branches  curl  up,  so  as  to  form  a ball,, 
which  is  blown  about  by  the  wind.  I have  had 
one  of  these  balls  for  many  years,  and  even  now  if 
placed  in  water  it  expands.  A.  J.  K. 

The  Exdltet  Roll  (5“^  S.  xi.  321.)— I have 
always  understood  that  Exultet  Rolls  are  of  the 
greatest  rarity.  I have  not  as  yet  seen  Mr.. 
Thompson’s  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Arclmo- 
logical  Association,  but  if  the  deacon  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  blessing  the  paschal  candle,  it  is  quite 
correct,  for  Durandus  distinctly  states  that  the 
paschal  candle  is  blessed  by  the  deacon  in  tho 
presence  of  the  bishop  or  the  officiating  priest. 

When  the  custom  of  blessing  the  paschal  candle 
ceased  to  be  observed,  I know  not.  A reference  to 
our  Missal,  or  to  the  Officium  Hebdomadce  Sanctce, 
according  to  the  Missal  and  Breviary  of  St.  Pius  V., 
will  show  that  now  the  five  grains  of  incense,  and 
not  the  paschal  candle,  are  blessed  by  the  officiating 
priest.  They  are  then  fixed  into  the  candle  by  the 
deacon  after  the  words  in  the  Exultet,  “ curvat 
imperia.”  The  candle  itself  is  not  blessed. 
If  there  is  only  one  clergyman  in  a parish,  he 
officiates  on  Holy  Saturday  as  priest  until  the 
Exultet,  when  he  lays  aside  his  vestment,  and 
assumes  the  deacon’s  dalmatic,  and  proceeds  with 
the  Exultet,  after  which  he  reassumes  his  vest- 
ment, and  continues  to  officiate  as  priest. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Names  derived  from  Ecclesiastical  Sources 
(5‘''  S.  xi.  365.) — The  prince  (or  rather  princess, 
for  it  is  a lady)  of  such  searchers  as  Mr.  Walford 
is  the  author  of  an  amusing  little  pamphlet  called 
the  Clergy  List  Bevised  and  Classified  (Simpkin 
& Marshall).  Between  that  and  my  own  obser- 
vation I can  add  to  Mr.  Walford’s  list  these 
names  : Chanter,  Chaplain,  Elder,  Parsons,  Collett 
(=acolyte),  Proctor,  Chancellor,  Abbey,  Abbiss, 
Crucefix,  Sexton.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
names  which  Mr.  Walford  has  inserted  have 
really  no  right  to  a place  ; for  instance,  are  there 
in  the  world  no  bells,  towers,  porches,  walls,  closes, 
bands,  stones,  posts,  vanes,  crofts,  and  spires, 
except  ecclesiastical  ones  ? The  fact  is,  we  might 
find  an  ecclesiastical  association  with  a great 
number  of  names  ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
ought  to  be  put  on  such  a list  as  this.  Thus,  if 
we°are  to  take  names  which  are  in  the  Bible  or  in 
Church  history,  we  might  make  the  list  I don’t 
know  how  long — we  should  have  to  put  in  Simons, 
Peters,  Johns,  Jameses,  Andrews  ; or  if,  as  Mr. 
Walford’s  list  seems  to  hint,  we  are  to  stick  to 
the  Old  Testament,  any  list  of  Jewish  names 
would  give  us  plenty  ; and  if  we  are  sufficiently 
liberal  to  take  in  the  Apocrypha,  Mr.  Walford’s 
authority,  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  will  supply  us 
with  Tobias.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 
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Swift  on  Fleas  (5‘'^  S.  xi.  248.) — As  a title  or 
a maxim  painf  ully  suggestive,  Prof.  Augustus  De 
Morgan,  in  his  Budget  of  Paradoxes  (p.  377),  while 
discussing  one  of  the  most  crotchety  of  the  hooks 
(“  The  hlystery  of  Being  ; or.  Are  the  Ultimate 
Atoms  inhabited  Worlds'?”  by  Nicholas  Odgers, 
1803)  with  which  his  most  entertaining  work  has 
to  deal,  gives  the  following  lines,  without,  however, 
indicating  any  source  or  authorship  : — 

•“  Great  fleas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  ’em, 
And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  infinitwii. 
And  the  great  fleas  themselves  in  turn  have  greater 
fleas  to  go  on  ; 

lYhile  these  again  have  greater  still,  and  greater  still, 
and  so  on.” 

Probably,  I think,  these  are  his  own  — as  are 
■other  lines  in  the  work — and  onlj^  an  amplification 
of  SwitVs  verse  to  illustrate  a theor}'  in  its  ascend- 
ing or  descending  scale  appalling. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 
United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

The  version  of  Swift’s  lines  which  I heard  or 
read  as  a boy  ran  thus  : — 

Great  fleas  have  lesser  fleas  and  lesserfleas  to  bite  them, 
And  lesser  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  infiniUcm.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

See  Bohn’s  edition  of  The  Complete  Angler, 
185G,  p.  211,  where  the  second  version  is  quoted 
by  the  editor,  with  a difi’erent  beginning,  however  ; 
■“  Great  fleas  have  little  fleas  and  lesser  fleas  to  bite  ’em. 
And  these  fleas  have  smaller  fleas,  and  so  ad  infitiilum.” 

W.  F.  Marsh  Jackson. 

The  69th  Pegt.  called  “ the  old  Agamem- 
NONs”  (5^**  S.  xi.  329.) — This  refers  to  the  sailors 
of  Nelson’s  ship  the  Agamemnon,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  Jan.  30,  1793  : — 

“ 1797.  There,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  an  enemy’s 
lirst-rate,  he  received  the  swords  of  the  officers,  giving 
them  as  they  were  delivered,  one  by  one,  to  William 
Fearney,  one  of  his  old  Agamemnon’s.” — Southey’s  Life 
of  Nelson,  ch.  iv.  p.  113,  “Family  Library,”  1830. 

“ 1803.  His  feelings  toward  the  brave  men  who  had 
served  with  him  are  shown  by  a note  in  his  diary,  which 
was  probably  not  intended  for  any  other  eye  than  his 
own  : ‘ Nov.  7.  I had  the  comfort  of  making  an  old 
Agamemnon,  George  Jones,  a gunner  into  the  Chameleon 
brig.’”- — 11.,  ch.  viii.  p.  298. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

[This  answer  scarcely  grapples  with  the  query,  which, 
in  ett'ect,  was  Why  did  Nelson  call  the  69th,  or  South 
Lincoln,  llcgiment  “ [he  old  Agamemnons  ” 1] 

Anonymous  Pamphlets  (Oxford)  (5*'“  S.  xi. 
423.) — 19.  iJissertation  on  St.  Paul’s  Voyage,  &c. 
This  w'as  by  William  Falconer,  M.D.,  F.K.S.  In 
the  third  edition  of  the  above  work  (Loudon,  1872) 
a list  of  JJr.  Falconer’s  work.s,  forty-seven  in 
number,  and  an  account  of  his  life  will  be  found 
on  pp.  119-24. 

46.  The  Oxford  Argo.  Tills  was  by  Eichard 


Burdon,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  See 
the  Oxford  Protestant  Magazine,  No.  2,  April,  1847. 

53.  Hints  to  Freshmen.  The  author  was  S.  Rey- 
nolds Hole,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  The 
second  edition  seems  to  have  been  issued  in  1847 ; 
the  first  must  have  been  before  1846.  Fama. 

Oxford. 

“ Lothe  ” = Loff  (5^'^  S.  xi.  468.)  — In  the 
Northern  Counties  to  loff  is  in  very  good  cir- 
culation as  “ to  ofl'er.”  Ferguson’s  Glossary  has 
lofe,  a chance,  opportunity ; lofa,  O.N.  ; love, 
Danish,  to  permit,  promise.  There  is  a mistake 
in  Halliwell’s  lothe  having  that  meaning  : in  every 
instance  given  by  him  but  one  it  means,  as  else- 
where, to  dislike,  abhor.  In  the  present  depression, 
at  fairs  and  markets  we  hear  of  persons  never 
having  money  loffed  for  their  wares  or  services, 

“ never  had  a loff,”  an  offer,  opportunity.  There 
may  have  been  some  confusion  to  strangers  from 
the  change  of  the  old  guttural  pronunciation  of 
such  names  as  Lough  and  Gough,  now  Loff  and 
Goff.  The  former,  with  which  our  pronunciation 
accords,  was  used  long  ago  in  comic  allusion  to  a 
man  who  makes  an  offer  of  himself  in  marriage, 
as  distinguished  from  a male  flirt,  as,  “Mr.  Loff  is 
a varra  nice  man.”  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

St.  Sampson  (5“'  S.  xi.  368.) — The  saint  who 
is  intended  is  probably  St.  Sampson,  who  is  com- 
memorated on  June  27  in  the  Greek  calendar,  and 
of  whom  Baronius  on  the  same  day,  in  his  Mart. 
Rom.,  has  this  notice  : “ Constantinopoli  sancti 
Sampsonis  presbyteri,  pauperum  exceptoris.”  Pro- 
copius {De  JEd.  Just,  bk.  i.)  mentions  the  hospital 
connected  with  his  name.  Ed.  Marshall. 

John  Hodgkins,  Suffragan  Bp.,  1537  (5**'  S. 
xi.  367.) — A Dominican  friar  who  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge (Cooper’s  Athenoi  Cantahrigienses,  i.  206  ; 
Strype’s  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  p.  63 ; and  Wood’s 
Athence  Oxonienses,  Bliss,  ii.  781).  He  was  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  Laingdon,  Essex,  July  23,  1544, 
and  to  the  Prebend  of  Harleston  (St.  Paul’s)  Nov.  26, 
1548.  Having  a wdfe  he  was  deprived  of  his  pre- 
ferments in  1554  ; but  he  then  repudiated  her,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter,  Cornhill, 
April  2,  1555.  This  he  lost  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  restored  to  his  prebend 
and  the  rectory  of  Laingdon  (Newcourt’s  Regger- 
torium  Ecclesiasticum,  i.  154,  ii.  356).  He  appears 
to  have  died  about  June,  1560,  for  Alcockson 
succeeded  as  prebendary  July  7,  1560,  “ per  mort 
Hodgkins,”  and  Keroyle  was  appointed  to  Laing- 
don Nov.  7,  1560,  “per  mort  Hodgkynne.” 

Edward  Solly. 

Little  seems  to  be  known  of  this  bishop.  The 
only  facts  I can  see  in  Brett’s  Suffragan  Bishops 
are  that  “ he  was  a Black  Friar,  and  in  the  year 
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1531  he  laboured  with  Bilney  at  Norwich  to  bring 
him  off  from  the  doctrines  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned. Afterwards  coming  to  the  archbishop, 
and  being  under  his  eye,  he  was  by  his  means 
brought  to  a better  understanding  in  religion  and 
married  a wife,  but  in  Queen  Mary’s  time  put  her 
away.”  But  the  editorial  list  of  the  bishops  whom 
he  assisted  to  consecrate  should  be  completed  thus : 

8.  Nattliew  Canterbury, 

9.  Biimund  London, 

10.  Kicliard  Ely, 

11.  Rowland  Bangor, 

12.  Edwin  Worcester, 

13.  Nicholas  Lincoln, 

14.  John  Sarum, 

15.  Thomas  St.  Davids, 

16.  Richard  St.  Asaph, 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Galbraith  of  Balgair  (5‘''  S.  xi.  87,  198.) — 
Perhaps  Y.  S.  M.  can  inform  me  whether  Robert 
Galbraith  of  Cloncorick  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Galbraith  of  Blessingbourne.  Robert  Galbraith 
mentions  that  his  mother  has  a claim  to  the  lands 
of  Killwaden,  co.  Tyrone.  He  had  three  sons, 
James,  Hugh,  and  Humphrey,  and  two  daughters, 
Lettice  and  Margaret.  He  alludes  to  his  “ kins- 
woman Elizabeth  Foster,  alias  Gledstanes,” 
“ brother  Arthur  Galbraith,”  and  “ brother-in-law 
Charles  King.”  John  Galbraith  of  Blessingbourne 
had  by  his  wife  Margaret  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Arthur,  and  daughters.  Jennet,  Anne,  Katherine 
(Charles  King’s  wife  was  named  Katherine), 
Elizabeth,  and  Isobel.  He  mentions  his  sister 
Agnes  having  married,  in  1667,  James  Gledstanes 
of  Fardross,  co.  Tyrone,  “ uncle  Robert  ” (1  father 
of  Col.  R.  Galbraith  of  Dowlish),  and  his  cousin 
Capt.  Jas.  Galbraith  of  Ramoran.  His  father  he 
describes  as  “ Archibald  Galbraith,  late  of  Mont- 
fastle”  (?),  who  had  lands  and  tenements  in  Glas- 
gow, inherited  from  his  father  John  Galbraith. 

C.  S.  K. 

Kensington,  W. 

Rev.  John  Dart  (5*'’  S.  iii.  28,  96,  197)  was 
buried  at  Yateley,  co.  Hants,  Dec.  20,  1730.  The 
present  Vicar  of  Yateley  writes  : “There  is  no  sort 
of  monument,  or  brass,  or  stone  placed  to  his 
memory  in  (he  church  or  churchyard  that  I can 
find,  or  that  any  old  inhabitant  is  aware  of.” 

L.  L.  H. 

The  Cowat  Stakes  (5*^  S.  xi.  349.) — A de- 
scription of  these,  with  remarks  on  the  method  of 
their  insertion,  is  contained  in  a lecture  by  Dr. 
Guest,  “ On  the  Origin  of  London,”  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  reprinted  with  corrections  in 
the  Athenmim,  July  28,  1866,  p.  113.  The 
position  of  these  stakes  became  the  subject  of 
legal  inquiry  in  the  Queen  v.  the  County  of  i 
Middlesex,  in  which  “ the  geological  evidence 


given  by  Professor  Ansted  was  of  great  interest, 
and  was  to  this  effect,  that  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Thames  at  Walton  was  four  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  whereas  the  stream  is  now  only  ninety 
yards,  the  former  breadth  of  the  river  now  forming 
thfi  ‘ Valley  of  the  Thames,’  its  alluvial  soil  in- 
dicating that  the  river  originally  ran  over  the 
whole  breadth.”  The  case  was  tried  at  Maidstone, 
July  12,  1877,  before  Lord  Justice  Brett.  It  was 
reported  in  the  Times,  from  which  the  notice  of  it 
is  taken. 

The  conservative  power  of  sea  water  is  illus- 
trated by  the  existence  of  the  ancient  piles  which 
were  employed  in  the  formation  of  a pier,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Hastings,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  authorized  by  letters  patent 
in  1578.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Superfluous  Pronouns  (5‘>'  S.  xi.  145,  216.) 
— Mr.  J erram  is,  of  course,  perfectly  right  when 
he  says  that  the  German  “ Der  Kopf  thut  mir 
Weh”  is  not  exactly  parallel  to  “ My  head  aches 
me  ” ; but,  if  he  refers  again  to  my  note,  he  will 
find  that  I never  maintained  the  two  expressions 
were  exactly  parallel.  All  that  I said  was  that  it  was 
“possible  that  this  dative  [mfr]  might  have  been 
imported  into  English,”  by  which  I meant  merely 
that  I thought  that  the  Germans  who  settle  in 
America,  and  who  are  mostly  of  the  lower  class 
and  not  likely  to  trouble  themselves  about  exact 
parallelism  of  expression,  would  be  quite  capable 
of  rendering,  and  very  apt  to  render,  such  an  ex- 
pression as  “Der  Kopf  thut  mir  Weh ” by  “ the 
(or  my)  head  aches  me  ” ; and  that  so,  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  a mongrel  language, 
composed  of  German  and  English,  really  has 
sprung  up,*  the  me  might  have  crept  into  English. 
I meant  nothing  more  than  this,  and  this  I still 
maintain  to  be  possible,  though  I hold  it,  with 
Mr.  Jerram,  to  be  more  probable  that  the  super- 
fluous me,  &c.,  is  of  old  English  origin. 

F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

The  Mystical  Meanings  and  Attributes 
OF  Precious  Stones  (b***  S.  xi.  426,  454.) — There 


* I am  told  that  such  a mongrel  language  has,  though 

to  a much  slighter  extent,  been  formed  in  London  among 
the  Germans,  that  is,  that  they  Germanize  many  Eng- 

lish words,  or  form  new  German  words  which  are  a 
literal  translation  of  English  ones.  Thus  I had  a_Oer- 
man  maid  in  my  house  who  always  used  mitaus  (a  literal 
translation  of  without]  instead  of  oline  ; and  many  years 
ago  I had  a German  friend,  a highly  educated  man,  who 
not  only  used  hei  for  von,  when  he  spoke  (in  German)  of 
a work  being  written  hy  any  one,  but,  when  I ventured 
to  correct  him,  maintained  that  he  was  right.  And  yet 
he  had  not  lived  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  in  America 
and  England,  and  was  grown  up  when  he  left  Germany. 
The  similarity  of  sound  between  hy  and  hei  misled  him. 
I have  also  known  a Prenc’n  lady,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  England,  use  acter  for  to  act. 
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are  many  old  books  in  which  Mr.  Wingfield 
would  find  the  information  he  asks,  but  he  might 
have  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  for  most  of 
them.  Of  those  now  obtainable  I may  mention 
Barrett’s  Magus,  which  has  recently  been  repub- 
lished by  Quaritch,  and  Le  J>ogme  et  Pdtuel  de  la 
Haute  Magie,  par  Eliphas  Levi  (Baillim’e  & Tindall, 
King  William  Street,  Strand).  I cpiote  the  follow- 
ing from  Art  Magic,  New  York,  1876,  p.  398,  “ Of 
Stones,  Gems,  and  Colours  ” : — 

“ Rabbi  Benoni,  a learned  writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  said  to  be  (sic)  one  of  the  most  profound 
alchemists  of  his  time,  alleges  that  ‘ the  loadstone, 
sapphire,  and  diamond  are  all  capable  of  producing  som- 
nambulism, and,  when  combined  into  a talisman,  attract 
such  powerful  planetary  spirits  as  reader  the  bearer 
almost  invincible.’  All  precious  stones,  when  cut  with 
smooth  surfaces  and  intently  gazed  upon,  are  capable  of 
producing  somnambulism  hi  the  same  degree  as  the 
crystal,  also  of  inducing  visions”  [the  state  called  hyp- 
notism can  be  induced  by  gazing  on  any  small  shining 
substance].  “Benoni  affirms  that  the  diamond  will 
deprive  the  loadstone  of  its  virtue,  and  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  stones  to  promote  spiritual  ecstasy. 
Amongst  a great  variety  of  simitar  aphorisms  he  says, 

‘ The  agate  quenches  thirst  if  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
soothes  fever.  The  amethyst  banishes  the  desire  for 
drink,  and  promotes  chastity.  The  garnet  preserves 
health  and  joy.  The  sapphire  impels  to  all  good  things 
like  the  diamond.  The  red  coral  is  a cure  for  indiges- 
tion, when  worn  constantly  about  the  person.  Amber 
is  a cure  for  sore  throat  and  glandular  swellings.  The 
crystal  promotes  sweet  sleep  and  good  dreams.  The 
emerald  promotes  friendship  and  constancy  of  mind. 
The  onyx  is  a demon  imprisoned  in  stone,  who  wakes 
only  of  a night,  causing  terror  and  disturbance  to  sleepers 
who  wear  it.  The  opal  is  fatal  to  love,  and  sows  discord 
between  giver  and  receiver.  The  topaz  is  favourable  for 
all  hiemorrhages,  and  imparts  strength  and  good  diges- 
tion.’ ’’ 

0.  C.  M, 

The  best  source  of  information  is  Marhodei 
■Gain  FoeUe  Vetustissimi  de  Lagndibus  Pretiosis 
Enchiridion,  &c.  My  copy,  dated  mdxxxi.,  was 
published  at  Friburg.  It  contains  ample  references 
to  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  occult  nature  of 
gems,  and  highly  interesting  poetical  descriptions 
of  their  alleged  properties. 

W.  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.I.A. 

The  Boy  in  Grey,  by  Henry  Kingsley,  might 
iperhaps  prove  of  use  to  your  correspondent. 

B.  Whitehead,  E.A. 

middle  Temple. 

In  Treasures  of  the  Earth,  by  W.  Jones,  F.S.A. 
(Warne),  a whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  “ Super- 
stitions connected  with  Precious  Stones.” 

L.  P. 

Mr.  Wingfield  should  refer  to  Mr.  William 
Jones’s  Finger-Pdng  Lore,  pp.  113-14.  H.  W. 

Consult  an  article  in  the  monthly  part  of  All 
the  Year  Round  iov  June,  1878,  entitled  “Some- 
thing about  Precious  Stones.” 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 


“Mdff”=a  Stupid  Person  (5*'’  S.  xi.  384,511.) 
— I would  suggest  that  mvff=a  stupid  person  may 
have  been  introduced  into  England  from  the 
Netherlands,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  Dutch  mo/=(l)  a clown,  a boor ; 
(2)  as  a nickname,  a German,  and  particularly 
a Westphalian.  Moffenland=Gevma.uj,  West- 
phalia. This  mo/ (2)  occurs  as  Muff  in  Marlowe, 
“ Sclavonians,  Almains,  Rutters,  Muffs,  and 
Danes”  (1  Tamburlane,  i.  1).  JiwtJe?’s=German 
horsemen  (Reuter,  Reiter,  cp.  Fr.  reitre). 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Treasure  Trove  (5“'  S.  xi.  367,  494.) — I also 
made  inquiries  about  the  alleged  discovery  in  Long 
Acre,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
account  as  published  was  a silly  hoax. 

J.  T.  M. 

“ Peter  Paragraph  ” (5‘’*  S.  xi.  367,  493.) — 
I thank  Mr.  H.  Hall  for  his  notice  of  this  person, 
and  refer  him  further  to  The  Genuine  Memoirs 
of  Miss  Faulkner,  otherwise  Mrs.  I) — I — n,  or 

Countess  of  H x [Halifax]  in  Expectancy, 

1770  (B.M.,  12511,  C.C.).  0. 

“Akimbo”  (5‘**  S.  xi.  48,  212.) — Jennings,  in 
his  Somersetshire  Glossary,  s.v.  “ Kingbow,”  says  : 

“ Chaucer  has  this  word  Jeenehow,  which  is  perhaps  the 
true  one,  a henehow  implying  a bow  with  a keen  or  sharp 
angle. 

‘ He  set  his  hand  in  benehow.’ 

Chaucer,  Second  Merchant’s  Tale.’” 

I have  not  succeeded  in  verifying  the  quotation, 
nor  indeed  do  I know  what  is  intended  by  the 
Second  Merchant’s  Tale.  Other  correspondents 
may  be  more  fortunate,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  igno- 
rant. I note  the  passage  as  containing  possibly 
an  earlier  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
than  is  furnished  by  your  correspondents. 

W.  F.  R. 

Worle  Vicarage. 

“Nappy”:  “Nap”  (5«>  S.  xi.  106,  470.)— 
C.  Cotton,  in  his  burlesque  Voyage  to  Ireland, 
cant,  i.,  after  describing  how  a bottle  of  the  “ best 
Cheshire  hum  ” is  brought  to  him,  proceeds  thus  : 

“ Mine  host  poured  and  filled,  till  he  could  fill  no  fuller; 

‘Look  here,  sir,’  quoth  he,  ‘both  for  nap  and  for 
colour. 

Sans  bragging — I hate  it,  nor  will  I e’er  do’t — 

I defy  Leek  and  Lambhith,  and  Sandwich  to  boot.’” 
Campbell’s  Specimens  of  British  Poets,  iv.  299. 

Am  I guilty  of  a “ wild  eccentricity  ” in  sug- 
gesting that  the  nap  which,  with  the  colour,  is  here 
appealed  to  as  proving  the  excellence  of  the  ale, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  term  nappy 
so  frequently  applied  to  that  drink,  and  that  it  can- 
not here  mean  “ a short  slumber  ” % The  meaning  of 
the  word  “nap”  I take  to  be  the  same  as  that 
conveyed  in  the  “ reaming  swats  ” of  Burns. 

G.  F.  S.  E. 
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“Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptoun”  (5^’'  S.  x.  207, 
:314.) — To  the  editions  of  this  romance  enumerated 
I would  add  the  following,  which  is  said  (3''''  S.  vi. 
122)  to  have  been  picked  up  at  Aberdeen,  and 
believed  to  be  unique.  It  was  in  the  Daniel  col- 
lection. Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  Aberdene,  1630, 
16mo.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  where  it  is 
now  ? H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

The  Hiss  used  in  Grooming  a Horse  (5‘’*  S. 
xi.  408,  457.) — A servant  of  ours,  who  remained 
with  us  for  the  respectable  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  never  cleaned  his  plate  nor  rubbed  a ma- 
hogany table  without  a very  decided  exhibition  of 
the  sound  in  question.  Hermentrude. 

Dante’s  Voyage  of  Ulysses:  “Inferno,” 
■c.  XXVI.  (5‘'*  S.  xi.  148,  190,  351.) — I am  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Solinus,  but 
fail  to  find  in  them  any  mention  of  Ulysses  having 
“ perished  whilst  navigating  the  sea.”  His  only 
important  notice  of  Ulysses,  so  far  as  I can  gather, 
is  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  his  history,  where 
he  speaks  of  a promontory  called  after  his  name 
■and  of  a city  built  by  him.  “ In  Lusitania  pro- 
montoriuni  est,  quod  alii  Artabrum,  alii  Ulyssip- 
ponense  dicunt.  . . . Ibi  oppidum  Ulyssippo,  ab 
Ulysse  conditum.”  I may  have  overlooked  the 
passage,  although  I have  taken  a good  deal  of 
pains  to  verify  it.  Will  B.  D.  M.  be  good  enough 
to  point  me  to  it  ? Edmund  Tew',  M.  A. 

Patching  llectory,  Worthing. 

Local  Toasts  (5*'’  S.  x.  513  ; xi.  75.) — “Horn, 
■corn,  wool,  and  yarn,”  is  an  agricultural  toast, 
formerly  proposed  at  all  farming  and  other  dinners 
in  North  Britain.  The  last  occasion  on  which  I 
heard  the  toast  given  was  at  a circuit  dinner  at 
Stirling,  in  1856,  when  it  was  proposed  by  the 
presiding  judge,  the  late  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Hope. 
His  lordship,  a scion  of  the  Hopetoun  fiimily,  was 
wery  punctilious  as  to  proposing  proper  toasts, 
holding  himself,  as  a justiciary  judge,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  sovereign.  In  this  semi- 
royal capacity  he  was  not  only  careful  in  toast- 
giving, but  he  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  pro- 
posing toasts.  On  one  occasion  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Stirling  inadvertently  transgressed  by 
proposing  his  lordship’s  health.  All  rose  to  their 
feet,  when  the  judge  interrupted.  “ Stop,”  said 
he,  with  emphasis,  “ the  toast  is  ‘ Good  night.’  ” 
So  saying  he  left  the  chair,  dissolving  the  party. 

A common  toast  in  the  North  was  “ Honest  men 
■and  bonnie  lasses.”  The  late  Dr.  George  Cook, 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  church  historian  and  philosopher, 
■related  the  following  anecdote  : Early  in  his 
ministry  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  town  of 
Brechin,  with  a view  to  his  being  appointed  to 
one  of  the  parochial  charges.  Of  the  particular 
■cure  the  Town  Council  were  patrons,  and  the 


doctor  was,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  preach,  invited  by  the  provost  to 
meet  the  councillors  at  dinner.  These  were  the 
days  of  toast-giving,  every  one  being  expressly  called 
on  in  his  turn  to  propose  one.  Wishing  entirely 
to  avoid  politics,  the  doctor  proposed  the  toast  I 
have  named.  When  the  Town  Council  met  a few 
days  afterwards  to  consider  as  to  his  election,  one 
member  successfully  objected.  “We  must  not 
have  a minister,”  said  he,  “who  drinks  to  the 
lasses  on  the  Saturday  nicht.”  The  toast  had 
probably  been  innocuous  if  proposed  on  Friday  or 
Monday.  Charles  Rogers. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

General  Thanksgiving,  1759  (5*"  S.  xi.  447.) 
— This  was  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  and  was  appointed 
on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Quebec.  The 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c.,  were  introduced  to 
the  king  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  on  Oct.  20,  and  an 
address  of  congratulation  presented  on  the  recent 
successes  : — 

“ The  reduction  of  Fort  du  Quesne  on  the  Ohio ; of  the 
Isle  of  Goree ; of  Guadaloupe  ; the  victory  of  Minden ; 
the  taking  of  Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown-point ; 
the  victory  off  Cape  Lagos ; the  advantages  over  the 
French  in  the  Bast  Indies  ; and,  above  all,  the  conquest 
of  Quebec.” 

For  various  addresses  on  the  subject,  see  the 
Annual  Eegister;  for  the  heads  of  the  royal  pro- 
clamation, dated  Oct.  26,  see  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, xxix.  496  ; and  for  notices  of  sermons  preached 
on  the  day  of  thanksgiving,  see  same  vol.,  p.  603, 
and  London  Magazine,  xxviii.  679.  John  Wesley 
in  his  Journal  says  that  the  day  was  generally 
observed  with  the  solemnity  of  a fast.  The  oldest 
man  in  England  had  not  seen  a Thanksgiving  day 
so  observed  before.  Several  books,  such  as  British 
Chronologist,  1789,  and  the  Chronological  His- 
torian,\S2Q,  erroneously  give  the  date  of  the  thanks- 
giving as  the  30th  in  place  of  the  29th  November. 

Edward  Solly. 

“The  Confessional”  (5‘*'  S.  xi.  427.) — I have 
an  engraving  representing  the  same  subject,  but 
smaller.  Underneath  is  “E.  Hemskyrke,  pinx.”  : 

“ Betwixt  a subtile  priest  and  a cursed  Wife 
I ’m  plagu’d  for  my  transgression. 

The  two  great  Follyes  of  my  life 
Is  Marriage  and  Confession.” 

J.  s. 

Lowbourne,  Melksham,  Wilts. 

[Mr.  F.  Rede  Fowke  gives  the  same  information, 
adding  that  the  engraver  was  I.  Beckett.  ] 

Ancient  Fines  (5*’'  S.  xi.  368.) — “Maiden 
rents.”  See  the  articles  “ Ainabyr,”  “ Chevage,” 
“ Marchet,”  in  Blount’s  Laio  Dictionary.  As  this 
“ custom  ” existed  “ in  honour  of  Clun  till  such 
time  as  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  his  deed  d.ated 
ult.  Aug.,  3 & 4 Phil.  & Mar.,  in  consideration 
of  60?.,  released  it  to  all  his  tenants  there,”  we 
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may  safely  conclude  that  this  very  ancient  custom 
was  sntiered  to  fall  into  general  disuse  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  Boileau. 

“Slab”  or  “Slade”  (5'’*  S.  xi.  348,  495.)  — 
There  are  many  places  called  “ slades  ” in  Devon- 
shire, always  narrow  dells  or  little  valleys,  and 
consequently  verdant,  e.g.,  Slattenslade,  near  Parra- 
combe.  0. 

James  Wright  (5*”  S.  xi.  349),  one  of  the 
grooms  of  the  king’s  bedchamber,  was  knighted 
July  3,  1766,  on  being  appointed  his  Majesty’s 
Eesident  at  the  republic  of  Venice.  Sir  James 
Wright,  Kt.,  of  Woodford,  Essex,  Resident  at 
Venice,  was  created  a baronet  Sept.  19,  1772.  In 
the  interleaved  copy  of  Betham’s  Btronetage, 
vol.  iii.  p.  399,  Rev.  William  Betham  has  made 
a note  : “Near  Woodford  Bridge  is  a patent 
manufactory  of  artificial  slate,  belonging  to  Sir 
James  Wright,  Bart.  Archbishop  Moore’s  first 
wife  was  the  sister  of  the  late  Sir  James  Wright, 
Bart.,  Resident  at  Venice.”  Sir  James  Wright  is 
said  to  have  died  about  1786,  but  I can  find  no 
account  of  him  in  any  of  the  baronetages  which  I 
have  down  here.  L.  L.  H. 

St.  Leonards. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Kearsley’s 
Peerage,  1804  : “Wright,  James,  Ray-house,  Essex, 
Dec.  5,  1772”  (List of  Baronets,  p.  721) ; “Wright, 
Sampson,  1783”  (List  of  Knights,  p.  731); 
“Wright,  James,  July  3,  1766,  Bart.”  (Ibid.). 

H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

Elzevir’s  Folio  “ La  Sainte  Bible,”  Am- 
sterdam, 1669  (5‘''  S.  xi.  409.)— I bought  my 
copy,  a good  one  and  well  bound,  in  London, 
about  two  years  ago,  for  11s.  I should  say  about 
15s.  is  the  value.  H.  J.  A. 

“Mormos”  (5‘''  S.  xi.  427.)— The  word  is 
Greek.  “ IMop/aoj,  a hideous  she-monster  used  by 
nurses  to  frighten  children  with,  like  the  mania 
of  the  Romans.  An  exclamation  used  also  to 
frighten  children,  e.g.,  [xopiu'),  SaKvei  ittttos,  ‘Boh! 
the  horse  bites  ! ’ Theocritus,  15,  40”  (Liddell  and 
Scott).  Mormo  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  into  classical  Latin.  It  occurs,  however, 
here  and  again  in  old  English  writers,  as,  “One 
would  think  by  this  play  the  devils  were  mere 
mormos  and  bugbear.s,  fit  only  to  frighten  children 
and  fools”  (Collier’s  l^li.ort  View,  &c.,  ed.  1698, 
p.  192,  quoted  by  Halliwell).  “ But  to  have  been 
sick  of  the  fright,  to  have  lavished  our  constancy, 
courage,  conscience,  and  all,  in  Indian  sacrifice  to 
a sprite  or  mormo,  nc  noceat  ” (Hammond,  IVorks, 
iv.  577,  cited  by  Richardson).  Mormo  is  ex- 
plained by  Bailey,  ed.  1731,  “A  bugbear,  hob- 
goblin, raw-head  and  bloody  bones” ; by  Johnson, 
“ Bugbear,  false  terror.”  Zero. 


The  Monitor  or  Backboard  (5“*  S.  xi.  387.) — 
I was  at  “ a school  for  young  gentlemen,”  kept  by 
a mistress  with  female  assistants,  from  1833  to 
1837,  and  there  I saw  the  backboard  frequently  in 
use,  usually  I think  along  with  the  “ stocks,”  by 
which  was  meant  an  instrument  for  confining  the 
feet,  and  forcing  them  back  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  a straight  line.  The  mistress  of  the  school 
was  anything  but  a cruel  person,  but  to  stand  in 
the  “ stocks  ” with  one’s  arms  behind  a backboard 
was  a punishment  often  inflicted.  I rather  think 
I underwent  it  myself.  C.  T.  B. 

About  thirty-eight  years  ago  I was  a thin,  weak- 
chested school-boy,  and  had  almost  outgrown  my 
strength.  My  schoolmaster,  who  rather  prided 
himself  on  the  carriage  of  the  majority  of  his  pupils, 
took  me  in  hand,  and  fora  certain  period  each  day 
for  some  time  I was  tortured  by  the  above.  And 
I believe  it  was  more  the  dislike  I bore  to  the 
“ board  ” than  anything  else  that  made  me  try 
to  hold  myself  straight.  L.  P. 

Good  Friday  “ Marble  Day  ” (S***  S.  xi.  427.) 
— I always  wondered  why  so  many  people  in  the 
country  districts  of  Sussex  should  devote  them- 
selves to  marbles  on  Good  Friday,  till  I discovered 
that  the  marble  season  is  strictly  defined  between 
Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday  ; and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of 
every  man  and  boy  to  play  marbles  as  much  as 
possible  : they  will  play  in  the  road  at  the  church 
gate  till  the  last  moment  before  service,  and  begin 
again  the  instant  they  are  out  of  church.  There  is 
evidently  a custom  besides  a pastime  in  the  case. 
Persons  play  at  marbles  on  Good  Friday  who 
would  never  think  of  playing  on  any  other  day  ; 
and  it  seems  moreover  to  be  regarded  as  an  amuse- 
ment permissible  on  a holy  day.  Is  it  possible 
that  it  was  appointed  as  a Lenten  sport,  to  keep 
people  from  more  boisterous  and  mischievous 
enjoyments '(  W.  D.  Parish. 

The  Vicarage,  Selmeston. 

Post  Days  (CA^  S.  xi.  485.) — Dr.  Hyde  Clarke 
says,  “Before  penny  postage,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
had  been  the  foreign  post  days,”  which  implies  that 
the  establishment  of  a daily  foreign  mail  took  place 
about  the  same  time  as  the  introduction  of  the 
penny  post.  ’This  is,  however,  a mistake.  The 
penny  post  began  on  January  10,  1840.  I do  not 
remember  when  the  alteration  in  the  foreign  mails 
was  made,  but  it  did  not  take  place  till  four  or 
five  years  after  that.  F.  N. 

The  First  to  enter  a House  on  Christmas 
(or  .New  Year’s)  Morning  (5“*  S.  x.  483  ; xi. 
52.) — As  in  Edinburgh,  so  in  Cheshire  it  is  con- 
sidered unlucky  for  a light-haired  person  to  “ let  in 
the  new  year.”  When  I lived  in  Mobberley  there 
were  two  men  with  very  black  hair,  who,  year  after 
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year,  made  a practice  of  going  round  to  the  different 
houses  very  early  in  the  morning,  knocking  up  the 
inmates,  and  wishing  them  “ A happy  new  year.” 
I presume  they  got  some  little  acknowledgment 
for  thus  bringing  luck — at  any  rate,  from  “ the 
better  end  of  folk  ” ; and  I think,  but  am  not 
positive,  that  there  are  dark  men  in  other  villages 
who  hold  the  same  important  oflice. 

Robert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

Under  this  head,  and  under  the  head  of 
“Wesley  Bob”  (5*''  S.  xi.  25),  no  reference,  so 
far  as  I can  see,  has  been  made,  either  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
or  in  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer’s  book,  to  several  notes, 
headed  “Lucky  Bird”  and  “Vessel  Cup  Girls,” 
which  were  contributed  to  “ N.  & Q.”  three  or  four 
years  ago  by  others  and  by  A.  J.  M. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5^''  S.  xi.  509.) — 

The  Frenchman  and  the  Rats. — This  recitation  will  be 
found  in  The  Excelsior  Reciter,  published  by  Nicholson 
& Son,  Wakefield.  William  Tegq,  P.R.H.S. 

(5‘i'  S.  xi.  479,  519.) 

M.  P.  is  assuredly  mistaken  in  attributing  S.  xi.  519) 
Love  Not  to  Mrs.  Hemans.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  in  what  edition  of  her  works  it  appears;  also,  upon 
what  authority.  It  certainly  does  not  appear  in  my 
edition  ; but  another  poem  may  be  intended,  similarly 
entitled.  Of  course  I mean  the  lyric,  “ Love  not,  love 
not,  ye  hapless  sons  of  clay  ! ” the  music  of  which  I have 
before  me,  composed  by  John  Blockley,  the  song  being 
described  as,  “ Love  Not,  a Ballad,  the  Poetry  selected 
from  the  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,  ivritten  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton,  and  published  by  her  exclusive  permission." 

T.  L.  A. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Memorials  of  the  Discovery  and  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands,  1511-1687.  By  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  sometime 
Governor  of  the  Bermudas.  Vol.  ll.  1650-87.  (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Considering  the  number  and  importance  of  our  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  intimacy  of  their  relations 
with  the  mother  country,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little 
should  be  known  of  their  history  in  England.  This  re- 
proach, however,  to  English  literature  would  soon  be 
removed  if  every  colonial  governor  made  the  same  use  of 
his  opportunities  as  Sir  John  Lefroy  did,  when  he  was 
Governor  of  the  Bermudas,  for  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
collecting  every  record  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  colony  which  could  be  found  in  the  local  Registry  or 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  he  induced  the  colonial 
legislature  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  their  publication. 
His  first  volume  appeared  in  1877,  and  was  noticed  in  our 
number  of  August  18  in  that  year.  The  present  volume 
continues  the  history  of  the  colony  down  to  1687,  when 
the  first  assembly  of  the  legislature  was  held  after  the 
Crown  had  taken  possession  of  Bermuda  on  the  forfeiture 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bermuda  Company.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1684  was  chosen  from  thirty-one  families, 
and  it  is  a striking  proof  of  the  permanency  of  Bermuda 
society  that  ten  of  the  same  names  are  to  be  found  in 
the  present  House  of  Assembly,  and  as  many  more  are 
borne  by  existing  families  of  native  gentry.  The  volume  ! 


abounds  with  illustrations  of  men  and  manners  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  some  of  which  are  of  more  than 
local  interest.  For  example,  the  colonial  governor  made 
no  difficulty  in  granting  divorces,  and  the  process  in  1654 
was  as  Jojh'ws : Katherine  Wilson  disclaimed  her  late 
husband  Thomas  Wilson  with  his  own  consent  by  bill  of 
divorcement,  to  whicli  she  set  her  mark  in  the  presence 
of  the  colonial  secretary  on  July  3,  1654  j Thomas  Wilson 
in  the  same  manner  disclaimed  his  wife  for  her  unfaith- 
fulness on  Nov.  9,  1654,  and  Governor  Forster  certified 
the  divorce  on  Nov.  15,  1654.  Governor  Beymour  was 
still  less  scrupulous,  for  Sept.  16,  1663,  he  annulled  the 
marriage  which  had  taken  place  in  1645  between  Jane 
Grimsditch  and  John  Wells,  in  order  that  her  bigamous 
marriage  with  a person  named  Miller  might  be  made 
valid.  During  the  same  period  witches  were  persecuted 
and  tortured  with  revolting  cruelty,  and  Quakers  were 
heavily  fined  or  transported  from  the  island  in  1072.  Sir 
John  lias  discovered  in  tlie  Dyce  Library  at  South 
Kensington  fresli  proofs  that  Shakspeare’s  play  of  The 
Tempest  was  suggested  by  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George 
Somers,  in  a unique  “ tract  by  R.  Rich,  Soldier,”  and  in 
a ” h uneral  Song  on  the  Death  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.” 
He  also  shows  that  the  tradition  of  Waller  the  poet’s 
visit  to  Bermuda  is  without  a shadow  of  foundation,  for 
his  poem  The  Battell  of  the  Summer  Islands  was  published 
in  1645,  and  he  was  only  released  from  the  Tower  in 
Nov.,  1644,  which  leaves  no  time  for  such  a journey. 
The  wills  of  Nathaniel  White,  the  chaplain  of  the  Ber- 
muda Company  in  1668,  and  of  Richard  Norwood,  the 
schoolmaster,  in  1675,  contain  bequests  of  books  which 
point  to  a high  standard  of  theological  learning,  and  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  the  Summa  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  would  be  left  as  a “precious” 
legacy  by  one  Puritanical  minister  to  another.  The 
Memorials  conclude  in  1687,  for  Sir  John  Lefroy  has 
left  the  modern  history  of  the  Crown  colony  to  be  written 
by  a younger  pen.  It  is  full  of  incident,  for  Bishop 
Berkeley’s  benevolent  proposal  in  1725  to  found  a college 
in  Bermuda  for  the  supply  of  clergy  to  the  Plantations, 
and  the  cause  celcbre  of  Basham  v.  Lumley  in  1829, 
attracted  public  attention  to  the  fortunes  of  this  sturdy 
little  community  in  a remarkable  degree.  But  whilst  we 
shall  rejoice  to  see  Sir  John  Lefroy’s  hope  fulfilled  that 
some  native  of  the  islands  will  take  up  the  history  from 
the  point  at  which  he  leaves  it,  we  can  scarcely  hope  for 
the  Bermudas  the  singular  good  fortune  of  finding  a 
second  historian  as  diligent,  conscientious,  and  well 
qualified  as  the  author  of  tlie  present  Memorials. 

Personal  and  Professional  Recollections.  By  the  late 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
G.  Gilbert  Scott,  F.S.A.  (Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

This  is  a strange  and  rather  painful  book,  and  many  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  friends  and  admirers  may  wisli  that 
it  had  not  been  published ; but  we  suppose  that  was  in- 
evitable. If  Sir  Gilbert  had  not  written  an  account  of 
his  life,  some  one  else  v/ould  certainly  have  done  so  for 
him,  and  the  taste  shown  in  the  short  introduction  pre- 
fixed to  his  ov.n  work  warns  us  what  the  alternative 
might  have  been.  The  early  part  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  domestic  matters,  which  are  not  of  much  general 
interest,  and  the  remainder  is  rather  an  apology  than 
an  autobiography.  Sir  Gilbert  was  a man  of  many  con- 
troversies, and  he  sometimes  shows  such  an  over-anxiety 
to  put  his  own  statement  of  the  matter  clearly  before  the 
world,  that  those  who  now  only  know  his  version  of  a 
matter  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  more  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side  than  probably  is  the  case.  In 
most  of  his  controversies  be  was  more  often  riglit  tlian 
his  adversaries,  and  especially  in  tlie  greatest  ol  them — 
that  about  the  New  Goverment  Offices  in  Whitehall— no 
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unprejuJiceJ  man  can  blame  him  for  acting  as  he  did. 
The  conspiracy — for  we  can  call  it  nothing  else — which 
was  got  up  against  him  in  that  matter,  and  in  which 
seYeral  men  high  in  office  were  implicated,  is  a striking 
example  of  the  degradation  that  accompanies  archi- 
tectural competitions.  Who,  by  the-bye,  in  this  con- 
nexion was  Mr.  B. If  things  such  as  Scott  has  here  de- 
scribed took  place  in  a great  Government  competition, 
the  scandals  which  so  often  turn  up  about  municipal 
works  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Sir  Gilbert’s  criticism 
of  his  contemporaries  is  at  least  amusing  to  those  who 
are  not  criticized,  and  it  is  generally  fair ; but  how  far 
the  survivors  of  the  victims  will  relish  being  thus  publicly 
dissected  is  a question  we  do  not  pretend  to  answer.  A 
great  deal  is  told  us  of  the  alterations  carried  out  under 
Sir  Gilbert’s  directions  in  many  cathedrals  and  other 
important  old  churches.  There  is  much  in  these  altera- 
tions which  we  hold  to  be  deplorable  ; but  before  passing 
an  unqualified  condemnation  on  the  architect,  we  should 
consider  how  much  worse  matters  might  have  been,  and 
probably  would  have  been,  in  other  hands.  Little  as  we 
like  what  Scott  has  done  in  those  cathedrals  that  were 
placed  in  his  charge,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  gener- 
ally less  injured  than  those  which  have  been  ‘‘  restored  ” 
by  others.  Bat,  if  it  has  effected  no  other  end,  this  book 
will  show  posterity  what  a very  queer  thing  “ conservative 
restoration  ” was  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Mr.  Scott  has  done  his  work  as  editor  with 
sound  judgment  and  good  taste ; we  only  wish  that  he 
had  kepc  the  writing  of  the  introduction  in  his  own 
hands. 

A Didionan/  of  Music  and  Musicians.  By  Eminent 
Writers,  English  and  Foreign.  Edited  by  George 
Grove,  D.C.L.  (.Macmillan  & Co.) 

Six  parts,  forming  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  are  now 
published,  and  we  are  therefore  in  a position  to  speak  of 
its  value  as  a book  of  reference.  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  errors  and  omissions,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
remedy  these  blemishes  in  an  Appendix.  The  majority 
of  the  articles  are  ably  w ritten,  and  supply  information 
which  may  be  sought  in  vain  in  any  other  work.  There 
is,  however,  a regretuble  feature  in  some  of  the  bio- 
graphies, which  should  have  been  avoided ; we  refer  to 
the  exhibition  of  bias  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual writes : it  is  true  they  sign  their  articles,  and 
therefore  take  the  responsibility'  of  their  opinions  on 
their  own  heads,  but  what  they  write  has  the  implied 
approval  of  the  editor.  It  is  not  just  to  describe 
liummel  as  a “dull  classic,”  particularly  as  the  waiter 
of  the  article  appears  to  have  but  a limited  acquaintance 
with  the  composer's  works,  and  docs  not  even  mention 
his  famous  I’ianoforie  Concerto  in  a Hat.  Dr.  Chrysander, 
it  is  said,  is  “ a declared  opponent  of  all  modern  music,” 
a statement  most  strenuously  denied  by  the  Doctor  him- 
self. The  Appendix  will  provide  a remedy  for  an  omitted 
date  or  an  incorrect  quotation,  but  it  will  scarcely  be 
possible  to  make  amends  on  those  points  to  which  we 
have  more  particularly  taken  exception. 

Studspeare's  iJelt  to  the  BMe.  With  Memorial  Illus- 
trations. By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock.  (Hand  and 
Heart  Publishing  Office.) 

Tin:  Rev.  .Mr.  Bullock’s  little  book  is  almost  a work  of 
supererogation,  for  besides  JUUe  Truths  and  Hhak- 
spearian  I'arolUl.s,  by  .Mr.  J.  II.  Selkirk,  which  has 
already  gone  through  three  editions  at  least,  we  have  on 
the  same  subject  the  yet  more  exhaustive  book,  by  the 
Bishoj)  of  St.  Amlrews,  On  Shahspeare’s  Knoviledpe  and 
U-fe  of  the  JSible.  Bp.  M'ordsworth  tells  us  in  his  fjreface, 
“ ‘ The  Bible  and  Shakspeare,’  said  one  of  the  best  and 
most  esteemed  ])relates  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
bench,  Dr.  John  Sharp,  in  the  reign  of  Oueen  Anne — 


‘ the  Bible  and  Shakspeare  have  made  me  Archbishop 
of  York.’  ” 

Fraser’s  Magazine,  the  old  literary  home  of  Maginn  and 
Father  Prout,  of  Delta  and  of  Thackeray,  and  of  many 
another  w'hose  name  is  writ  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  enters 
upon  a new  life  in  its  July  issue,  the  five  hundred  and 
ninety-fifth  from  the  date  of  its  first  publication.  With 
the  author  of  Loma  Doone  as  its  novelist,  with  Principal 
Shairp  for  its  analyst  of  “ Shelley  as  a Lyric  Poet,”  with 
“Shirley”  as  its  critic  of  Bibliomania,  and  with  Principal 
Tulloch  at  once  as  historian  of  its  brilliant  past  and 
expounder  of  its  promising  future,  and  as  its  editor  in 
that  future,  we  may  safely  predict  the  crown  of  a long 
and  useful  life  for  Regina. 

A Catalogue  of  Bools,  MSS , Letters,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars. — Only  100  copies 
of  this  interesting  volume  have  been  printed  for 
private  distribution  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Dutch 
Church.  The  books  and  MSS.  therein  described  form 
the  library  (founded  in  1650)  of  the  Dutch  community 
of  Austin  Friars.  In  1866  the  whole  of  the  collection 
was  completely  transferred  to  the  keeping  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  may  now 
be  consulted  at  the  Guildhall.  The  books  include  a use- 
ful collection  of  seventeenth  century  theology,  with 
many  rare  English  translations;  and  among  the  MSS., 
are  to  be  found  original  letters  of  'William  of  Orange, 
Philip  Marnix,  Abraham  Ortelius,  J.  Scaliger,  Mercator, 
Peiresc,  Camden,  Lord  Burleigh, IValsingham,  Bacon,  Ac.,, 
with  letters  from  the  bishops  and  lord  mayors  of  London, 
and  ministers  of  foreign  churches  in  England  and  abroad. 
The  compilation  of  the  catalogue  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Overall,  w'ho  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  Welch  andi 
Mr.  IV.  Brace. 


iSotircij  to  Corrr^poiitiriit^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  andl 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

E.  B.  (“Hogarth’s  ‘Laughing  Audience’”). — It  was  i 
last  heard  of  as  having  been  sold  at  Mr.  G.  IVatson 
Taylor’s  sale  in  1832.  You  will  find  a great  deal  of  infor- 
mation in  the  Catalogue  of  Satirical  Prints  in  the  British 
Musetm,  No.  1949. 

“The  Haunted  House”  (5‘i‘  S.  xi.  520.) — Mr.  Ed- 
ward 11.  YIarsiiall  writes:— “May  I be  excused  for  j 
venturing  to  correct  an  editorial  note?  The  painter  of  | 
the  “ Haunted  House  ” — engraved,  as  have  been  many  j 
other  of  his  works,  in  the  Illustrated  London  Netos — is 
not  Mr.  G.  Read,  but  Mr.  Samuel  Read.”  | 

W.  C. — The  reference  has  been  given  before;  see  5“* 

S.  X.  53.  1 

Inquirer  (“Broad  Arrow”).— See  “ N.  & Q.,”  4'’’  S. 
ii.  415,  500;  x.  332,  476. 

Fajia. — Anticipated,  see  ante,  p.  17. 

W.  J.  Linton. — See  5"'  S.  xi.  457. 

F.  S.  11.— Yes.  j 

Erratum. — 5H'  S.  xi.  502,  last  line  of  first  paragraph, 

for  “ Rev.  J.  T.  Dredge,”  read  J.  I.  Dredge. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  ABBACY  OP  CAMBUSKENNETH. 

When  so  much  has  been  recently  said  and  is  now 
)eing  said  respecting  the  Koman  Church,  it  may  be 
\rell  to  place  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & a few  par- 
iculars  respecting  this  abbacy,  which  show  to  what 
m enormous  extent  of  wealth  it  attained.  They 
,re  extracted  from  a very  interesting  and  somewhat 
are  book,  entitled  A General  History  of  litir ling- 
hire,  by  William  Nimuio,  Minister  of  Bothkenuar, 
Min.,  1777,  8vo. : — 

“Sect.  VI.  The  Abbacy  of  Canibuskeiiuetb. — In  1121 
)avid  I.,  the  youngest  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  mounted 
be  Scottish  throne,  ivbicb  bad  been  successively  occupied 
)y  three  of  bis  brothers  before  liim.  To  him  we  arc 
ndebted  for  that  system  of  laws  wbicli,  from  tlie  two 
irst  words  of  it,  goes  by  the  name  of  Reaiam  2IaJestatem. 
four  bisboi)rics,  eleven  abbacies,  two  monasteries,  be- 
ides  sundry  small  religious  fabrics,  owed  their  founda- 
ions  and  first  endowments  to  this  prince’s  mistaken 
lotions  of  piety ; and  in  testimony  of  gratitude  tlie 
ilergy,  who  found  their  interest  so  much  advanced  by 
lie  liberality  of  the  sovereign,  distinguished  him  by  the 
iitle  of  St.  llavid. 

“ Cambuskennetb,  which,  in  process  of  time,  became 
me  of  the  most  opulent  and  stately  of  the  Scottisli 
ibbacies,  was  founded  by  that  monarch  in  1147.  The 
lituation— about  half  a mile  from  Stirling — was  both 
pleasant  and  convenient,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  country, 


where  the  community  could  be  supplied  witli  all  sorts  of 
provisions,  as  grain  of  every  kind,  coal,  and  plenty  of 
fish  from  tlie  neighbouring  river.  As  soon  as  the  house 
was  fit  to  receive  inhabitants,  it  was  planted  witli  a com- 
pany of  monks,  or  canons  regular,  who  were  translated 
from  Aroise,  near  to  Arras,  in  the  province  ot  Artoise, 
in  France;  they  were  of  tliat  order  who  observed  the 
rules  of  St.  Augustine,  an  order  afterwards  so  numerous 
in  Scotland  as  to  possess  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
monasteries  in  the  kingdom  [Keith  on  Relu/ious  lioicses). 
[Tlie  original  cliarter  is  given.]  Besides  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  tlie  original  cliarter.  King  David  made 
sundry  other  considerable  donations  to  the  monastery, 
lie  conveyed  a grant  of  tlie  church  of  Clackmannan, 
with  forty  acres  of  land,  and  the  priests’  croft  near  that 
church;  as  also  of  a toft  at  Stirling,  and  another  at  Lin- 
litbgow ; together  witli  tlie  tenth  of  all  tlie  sums  duly 
payable  for  obtaining  decreets  in  the  courts  of  Stirling- 
shire and  Calendar.  At  another  time  lie  bestowed  the 
farm  of  Kettleston,  near  Linlithgow,  together  witli  the 
lands  of  Malar,  near  Toucli,  and  certain  privileges  in  the 
wood  of  Keltor,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Torwood. 

“ Tlie  original  charter  was  confirmed  by  sundry  suc- 
ceeding monarchs,  with  the  addition  of  other  lands  and 
privileges.  Large  donations  were  also  made  by  private 
persons,  insomuch  tliat,  in  a short  time,  the  endowments 
of  this  erection  became  very  great.  Some  of  these  dona- 
tions bear  tliat  they  were  granted  in  pura.vi  eleemosynam  ; 
others  that  they  were  made  pro  salute  aninim  of  tlie 
donators. 

“ Bulls  were  also  obtained  from  sundry  Popes,  pro- 
tecting the  churches,  lands,  and  other  privileges  belong- 
ing to  the  monastery,  and  prohibiting,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  all  persons  whatsoever  from  with- 
holding  from  tlie  Canons  any  of  their  just  rights,  or 
disturbing  them  in  tlie  possession  of  them.  The  most 
curious  of  these  bulls  is  tliat  of  Pope  Celestine  III.,  dated 
May,  1195,  as  it  enumerates  tl-.e  possessions  and  immu- 
nities of  the  monastery  at  that  time.  [Some  particulars 
or  extracts  are  given.] 

“ The  bull  likewise  \irotects  to  the  monastery  the  tithes 
of  all  the  lands  whicli  tlie  monks  sliould  cultivate  with 
tlieir  own  liands,  or  which  sliould  be  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  community;  as  also  tlie  tithes  of  all  the 
beasts  reared  upon  the  pastures  of  the  community  ; and 
iiiliibits  all  persons  from  exacting  these  tithes.  It  more- 
over grants  to  the  community  the  privilege  of  performing 
divine  service  with  a low  voice  and  shut  doors,  without 
ringing  bells,  in  case  of  a national  interdict. 

“ Anotlier  bull  of  protection  was  granted  by  Innocent 
III.  in  1201,  in  which  sundry  parcels  of  land  at  Inner- 
keithing,  Duneglin,  and  Ayr  are  mentioned,  whicli  had 
been  conferred  upon  tlie  monastery  since  the  bull  of 
Celestine.  During  the  space  of  two  hundi  ed  years  after 
its  erection,  the  monastery  was  almost  every  year  ac- 
quiring fresli  additions  of  wealtli  and  power  by  donations 
of  land,  tithes,  patronages  of  churches,  and  annuities, 
proceeding  from  the  liberality  of  Kings,  noblemen, 
bisliops,  and  barons,  besides  many  rich  oblations  which 
were  daily  made  by  persons  of  every  rank. 

“ From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  ap- 
pears a visible  decline  of  that  spirit  of  liberality  to  those 
leligious  establishments  which,  in  preceding  ages,  had 
been  so  vigorously  exerted  by  all  ranks.  Donations  be- 
came less  frequent,  and  tlie  immense  possessions  which 
cathedrals  and  monasteries  had  acquired  began  to  be 
considered  as  public  burdens,  and  tliat  not  without  cause, 
for  near  the  one  half  of  Scotland  was  in  possession  of 
ecclesiastics. 

“ Several  proprietors  of  land  began  to  withhold  pay- 
ment of  the  titlies  due  out  of  their  estates  till  tliey  were 
prosecuted,  and  decreets  were  obtained  against  them  in 
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the  civil  courts.  John,  Lord  Fleming,  Chamberlain  of 
Scotland  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  in 
the  minority  of  James  V.,  relying,  no  doubt,  upon  his 
great  porver  and  influence,  withheld  for  seven  years 
payment  of  the  tithes  of  his  lands  in  Kirkintilloch,  which 
amounted  to  thirty-three  bolls  of  meal  and  three  bolls  of 
barley  yearly.  He  was  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the 
community  in  1523,  and  made  a composition  for  bygone 
arrears  at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  four  pennies  Scots 
per  boll.  Much  about  the  same  time  the  feuers  and 
tenants  of  Kilmarnock  were  prosecuted  for  the  tithes  of 
their  lands,  which  amounted  to  a large  quantity  of 
victual  yearly  (CharUilary) . 

“Two  priories  belonged  to  the  abbacy — that  of  Insula 
Sancti  Culmoci,  situated  upon  a small  island  in  the  loch 
of  Monteith  in  Perthshire,  and  that  of  Kosneath,  in  the 
shire  of  Dumbarton. 

“ Much  civil  as  well  as  sacred  business  was  transacted 
in  religious  houses.  In  1308  Sir  Kiel  Campbell,  Sir 
Gilbert  Hay,  with  other  barons,  having  met  at  Cambus- 
kennetb,  entered  into  an  association  to  defend  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  and  the  title  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the 
crown,  against  all  enemies  of  whatever  nation ; to  which 
they  not  only  affixed  their  subscriptions  and  seals,  but 
swore  upon  the  great  altar. 

“ The  Scottish  kings  transacted  business  almost  as 
often  in  monasteries  as  in  palaces.  Many  charters  are 
still  extant  which  were  granted  by  ditferent  sovereigns 
at  Cambuskenneth ; it  was  also  the  place  of  meeting  of 
sundry  conventions  of  parliaments.  In  1320  the  whole 
clergy,  earls,  and  barons,  with  a great  number  of  an 
inferior  rank,  having  convened  in  the  abbacy,  swore 
fealty  to  David  Bruce,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  in 
presence  of  Robert  his  father,  &c. 

“ During  the  wars  with  England,  in  the  reign  of  David 
Bruce,  the  monastery  was  pillaged  of  all  its  most  valu- 
able furniture.  The  books,  vestments,  cups,  and  orna- 
ments of  the  altar  were  c.irried  otf.  In  order  to  the 
reparation  of  that  loss,  William  Delandel,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  made  a grant  to  the  community  of  the  vicar- 
age of  Clackmannan  (Chartv.lary). 

“ In  1559  the  monastery  was  spoiled,  and  a great  part 
of  the  fabric  cast  down  by  the  reformers,  who,  though 
their  views  w’ere  laudable,  yet  in  several  instances  pro- 
ceeded to  thvi  execution  of  them  in  a tumultuous  manner 
— a circumstance  almost  unavoidable  in  every  revolution. 
Several  of  the  monks  embraced  the  reformation,  but,  on 
that  account,  had  their  portions  prohibited  by  the  Queen- 
regent  (Spotlhivood,  Knox). 

“ Monasteries  were  places  of  such  general  resort  that 
they  were  often  the  stage  of  mercantile  transactions  as 
well  as  of  those  that  were  sacred.  The  great  concourse 
of  i)eople  that  usually  assembled  around  religious  houses 
upon  holy  days  required  provisions  lor  their  refreshment. 
This  suggested  the  idea  Ol  a gainful  trade  to  tratiickers, 
who  repaired  thither,  not  only  with  victuals  and  drink, 
but  also  brought  along  with  them  difi'erent  articles  of 
merchandise,  which  they  disposed  of  amongst  the  crowd. 
This  was  the  original  of  fairs.  Hence  feria,  which  ori- 
ginally signified  & festival,  came  also  to  signify  a /arVy 
and  the  old  fairs  have  generally  their  name  from  some 
saint,  1 ear  who  e festival  they  were  held. 

“ Ij  iuds  once  belonging  to  the  Abbacy  of  Cambus- 
kenneth.  [An  enumeration  of  twenty-seven  difi'erent 
properties  or  lots  is  given.] 

“ Churches  which,  with  their  tithes  and  pertinents, 
belonged  to  it.  | A list  of  fifteen  is  given.  ] The  patron- 
age of  many  of  these  churches  likewise  belonged  to  the 
abbacy.  Wheti  a cliurch  was  granted  to  a monastery, 
the  community  drew  all  the  tithes  and  other  emoluments, 
and  appointed  a vicar  to  serve  the  cure,  who  had  an 
allowance  out  of  the  small  tithes  for  his  maintenance. 


It  appears,  however,  that  often  there  w’as  no  worship  in. 
these  churches  at  all. 

“ Privileges  and  other  casualities  belonging  to  the 
monastery.  [Twenty-two  are  enumerated.]  The  monas- 
tery of  Cambuskenneth  had  a strong  spur  to  agriculture, 
which,  in  all  probability,  extended  likewise  to  other 
religious  communities.  The  lands  which  they  rendered 
arable  at  their  own  expense  were  exempted  from  paying 
tithes  to  any  cathedral  or  parish  church.  Add  to  this, 
that  church-lands  were  generally  let  at  moderate  rents 
to  tenants  who  were  seldom  ejected  when  the  lease 
expired,  but  received  a new  one.  These  tenants  meeting 
with  so  great  encouragement,  and,  moreover,  being 
exempted  from  military  services,  and  other  burdens  to 
which  the  tenants  of  laymen  were  subjected,  applied 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  of  which 
they  considered  themselves  as  in  some  manner  pro- 
prietors. 

“ Several  abbots  conformed  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  kept  possession  of  their  revenues ; nor  were 
those  who  did  not  conform  immediately  ejected,  but 
cotitinued  to  enjoy  some  parts  of  the  benefice  during 
life,  if  they  did  not  incur  a forfeiture  for  misdemeanours. 
At  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  abbots,  the  possessions 
which  pertained  to  them  W'ere,  for  the  most  part,  either 
bestowed  in  pensions  upon  favourites  at  court,  or  erected 
into  temporal  lordships.  The  private  monks  had  also 
an  allotment  during  life,  which  was  often  so  ill  paid 
that  many  of  them  were  reduced  to  great  want.” 

D.  Whyte. 


IRISH  PARLIAMENTS. 

I shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  a history  or 
historical  record  of  the  Irish  Parliament  from  its 
commencement,  or  from  any  later  period,  to  the 
close  of  1800,  vvhen  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a separate 
legislative  body.  By  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Articles  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land it  was  enacted,  inter  alia,  that 

“ One  hundred  commoners  (two  for  each  county  of 
Ireland,  two  for  the  city  of  Cork,  two  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  one  for  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  thirty-one  most  considerable  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs)  should  be  the  number  to  sit  and. 
vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

The  names  of  these  “ thirty-one  most  consider- 
able cities,  towns,  and  boroughs”  are  not  enumerated 
either  in  the  Articles  of  Union,  which  are  embodied 
in  the  Statute  Book  as  39  & 40  Geo.  III.,  cap.  67, 
or  in  the  Acts  and  Statutes  passed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  but  we  know  that  the  following  were 
selected ; Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  Lisburn,  Armagh,. 
Gatherlogh  [Carlow],  Ennis,  Youghal,  Bandou- 
bridge,  Kinsale,  Mallow,  Newry,  Downpatrick, 
Enniskillen,  Galw'ay,  Tralee,  Kilkenny,  Limerick, 
Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Port- 
arlington,  Sligo,  Clonmel,  Cashel,  Dungannon, 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Athlone,  Wexford,  New 
Ross. 

Can  any  one  state  (1)  by  what  authority  these 
corporations  were  selected  for  the  privilege  of 
returning  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  out 
of  the  large  number  of  cities  and  boroughs  which 
returned  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,. 
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•and  (2)  in  wliat  manner  the  representatives  sent 
from  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  at  its  first  meeting  on 
January  22,  1801,  were  elected  or  nominated  I 
Neither  the  English  nor  the  Irish  Parliament 
appears  to  have  been  dissolved  for  the  purpose.  By 
a royal  proclamation  dated  November  5,  1800,  the 
members  of  the  existing  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  were  declared  to  be  the  members  of  the 
respective  Houses  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
but  I have  been  unable  to  ascertain  how  the  changes 
in  regard  to  the  Irish  portion  of  the  representation 
were  carried  out.  I imagined  that  the  members  of 
the  existing  Irish  House  of  Commons  were  also 
simply  transferred  from  St.  Stephen’s  Green  to 
Westminster,  the  members  for  the  discontinued 
boroughs  only  being  turned  off ; but,  if  this  was 
so,  how  was  the  fusion  effected  in  the  case  of  the 
boroughs  which  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
House,  but  which  were  limited  to  one  member  by 
the  Act  of  Union  ? 

A complete  list  of  the  members  sent  from 
Ireland  to  the  first  Imperial  House  of  Commons 
may  be  worthy  of  a permanent  record  in  “N.  & Q.”  : 

Antrim — Rt.  Hon.  John  Staples,  Edm.  Alex.  JIcNaghten. 
Belfast — Edward  May. 

Carrickfergus — Noah  Dalway. 

Lisburn — George  Hutton. 

Armagh — Hon.  Archibald  Acheson,  Robert  Camden  Coke. 
Armagh  City — Patrick  Duigenan,  LL.D. 

■Catherlogh  [Carlow] — Sir  Richard  Butler,  Bart.,  William 
Burton. 

Catherlogh  Town — Hon.  Henry  Sadleir  Prittie. 

Cavan — Francis  Saunderson,  Nathaniel  Sneyd. 
dare — Hon.  Francis  N.  Burton,  Hugh  Massy  Dillon. 
Ennis — John  Ormsby  Vandeleur. 

Cork — Henry,  Viscount  Boyle, Robert  Uniacke  Fitzgerald. 
Youghal — Sir  John  Keane,  Bart. 

Bandonbridge  — Sir  Brodrick  Chinnery,  Bart. 

Kinsale — William  Rowley. 

Mallow — John  Longtield. 

Cork  City — Mountiford  Longfield,  Hon.  John  Hely- 
Hutchinson. 

Donegal—Tlewvy  Vaughan  Brooke,  Arthur  Saunders, 
Viscount  Sudley. 

Down — Robert,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Francis  Savage. 
Downpatrick— Samuel  Campbell  Rowley. 

Newry — John  Moore. 

Dublin — Hans  Hamilton,  Frederick  John  Falkiner. 
Dublin  City — John  Claudius  Beresford,  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Ogle. 

Dublin  University — Hon.  George  Knox,  LL.D. 
.Fermanagh — John  Willoughby,  Viscount  Cole,  Msrvyn 
-Archdall. 

Enniskillen — Hon.  Arthur  Cole-Hamilton. 

Cahoay — Hon.  Richard  Trench,  Richard  Martin. 

Galway  Town — St.  George  Daly. 

Kerry — Rt.  Hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  James  Crosbie. 
Tralee — Arthur  Moore. 

■Kildare — Maurice  B.  St.  Leger  Keatinge,  John  Latouche. 
Kilkenny^ — Hon.  James  Wandesford  Butler,  Rt.  Hon. 

William  Brabazon  Ponsonby. 

Kilkenny  City — William  Talbot. 

King's  County—Sit  Lawrence  Parsons,  Bart,,  Denis 
Bowes  Daly. 


Lettrm— Mathaniel,  Lord  Clements,  Rt.  Hon.  Theophilus 
Jones. 

Limerick— John  Waller,  William  O’Bell. 

Limerick  City— Henry  Deane  Grady. 

Londonderry — Hon.  Charles  William  Stewart,  Sir  Geoi'o'e 
Fitzgerald  Hill,  Bart.  ° 

Coleraine — Walter  Jones. 

Londonderry  City— Heniy  Alexander. 

Longford— ^\v  Thomas  Fetherstone,  Bart.,  Sir  William 
George  Newcomen.  Bart. 

Louth  Rt.  Hon.  John  Foster,  William  Charles  Fortescue. 
Drogheda — Edward  Hardman. 

Dundalk— Vacant. 

^layo  Rt.  Hon.  Denis  Brov^ne,  George  Jackson, 
J/eoiA— Marcus  Somerville,  Hamilton  Gorges. 

^lonaghan  Richard  Dawson,  Warner  William  Westenra, 
Queen’s  County— Kt.  Hon.  William  Wellesley-Pole,  Sir 
John  Parnell,  Bart. 

Portarlington- Frederic  Trench. 

Roscommon— B.on.  Thomas  Mahon,  Arthur  French. 

Joshua  Edward  Cooper,  Charles  O'Hara. 

Sligo  Town— Owen  Wynne. 

Tipperary— Sames  Francis,  Viscount  Mathew,  John 
Bagwell. 

Cashel — Richard  Bagwell. 

Clonmel — Vacant. 

Dyroae— Somerset,  Viscount  Corry,  James  Stewart. 
Dungannon— Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  Bart. 

Waterford— Ti,t.  Hon.  .John  Beresford,  Richard  Power. 
Dungarvan — Edward  Lee. 

Waterford  City — William  Congreve  Alcock. 

Westmeath — Gustavus  Hume  Rochfort,  William  Smyth. 
Athlone — William  Handcock. 

Wexford— 3 ohw,  Viscount  Loftus,  Abel  Ram. 

New  Ross — Robert  Leigh. 

Wexford  Town — Francis  Leigh. 

Wicklov) — IVilliam  Hoare  Hume,  George  Ponsonby. 

Frederic  Larpent. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ To  MAKE  A MAN.” — 

“Were  I in  England  now  (as  once  I was),  and  had  but 
this  fish  painted,  not  a holiday  fool  there  but  would  give 
a piece  of  silver : there  would  this  monster  majce  a man; 
any  strange  beast  there  makes  a man  ; when  they  will 
not  give  a doit  to  relieve  a lame  beggar  they  will  lay  out 
ten  to  see  a dead  Indian.” — Tempest,  ii.  2. 

I have  not  met  with  any  explanation  of  this 
phrase.  In  iny  youth,  to  “ make  a man  ” meant 
in  the  West  of  England  to  endow  him  with  wealth 
or  honour.  One  who  had  obtained  a valuable 
appointment,  or  who  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  a large  amount  of  property,  was  said  to  be  a 
“ made  ” man.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  seems 
to  be  that  any  strange  beast  there  will  bring  a man 
much  wealth.  “ Made  ” is  used  with  a similar 
meaning  in  the  following  passages  : — 

“ He  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks 
himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition.” — All 's  Well, 
&c.,  iv.  3. 

“ Go  to : thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so.” 

Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

“ You  ’re  a made  old  man ; if  the  sins  of  your  youth  are 
forgiven  you,  you  ’re  well  to  live.  Gold  ! all  gold  ! ” — 
Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 
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The  Crux  of  Soxnet  cxvi. — Several  more  or 
less  uusatist'actory  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remove  the  obvious  corruption  which  mars  the 
beauty  of  this  tine  sonnet  : — 

“ Love  is  not  love 

IVliicli  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 

O,  no  ! it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth 's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken.” 

In  the  tirst  edition  of  the  sonnets  the  last  line 
stands  : — 

'•  Whose  worth’s  unknowne,  although  his  Idglh  be  taken.” 

I propose  to  transpose  one  letter,  and  read  : — ■ 

“ Whose  worth ’s  unknown,  although  his  higlil  be  taken.” 

Hight  I take  to  be  a survival  in  substantive 
form  of  the  old  English  verb  hight,  as  used  by 
Chaucer  and  revived  by  Spenser  (Anglo-Saxon 
hatan).  Coles’s  Uictivnary,  1685,  gives  the  word 
as  still  used  in  Cumberland,  and  defines  it  “ to 
promise  or  vow,”  with  a reference  to  the  old  trans- 
lation of  Psalm  cxvi.  verse  14,  which  in  the 
authorized  translation  reads  : “ I will  pay  my 
vows  unto  the  Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
people.”  It  is  even  possible  that  the  word,  like 
several  other  archaisms,  may  have  survived  as  part 
of  the  technical  maritime  vocabulary.  Captain 
John  Smith,  in  his  Generali  IJistoric  of  Virgiyiia, 
&c.,  Loud.,  1626,  writes  : “The  pilots  about noone 
made  themselves  Southwards  of  the  lies  twelve 
leagues,  and  demanded  of  the  Captaine  their  wine 
of  hight  as  out  of  all  danger.”  Spenser  in  one 
passage  of  the  Fairy  Queen  seems  to  use  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  to  command  or  direct  : — 

“ But  the  sad  steele  seiz’d  not  where  it  was  hii/ht 
Upoti  the  childe,  but  somewhat  shod  did  fall.” 

V.  xi.  8. 

I submit  that  hight  supplies  the  necessary  anti- 
thesis in  the  last  line,  and  that  the  entire  metaphor 
thus  restored  is  not  less  congruous  than  many  which 
occur  in  the  sonnets.  Bibliotiiecaiiy. 


Hundred. — Mr.  Wedgwood  explains  the  hund- 
in  hundred  “as  a docked  form  of  taihun,  ten”  ; 
the  suffix  -red  being  equivalent  to  A.-S.  raed,  with 
the  sense  of  “ rate.”  I’his  is  very  nearly  right,  but 
we  may  approach  a little  closer  still.  The  Gothic 
taihun-tehund,  a hundred,  is  equivalent  to  ten- 
tenth,  and  hand  is  a docked  form  of  tehund,  tenth, 
the  ordinal,  not  the  cardinal  number.  It  is  equi- 
valent, in  fact,  to  the  -enth  in  tenth,  and  to  the 
-ithe  in  tithe.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  word  is 
similarly  docked  in  other  languages.  Thus,  Lat. 
centum  is  short  for  decentum,  tenth,  an  old  ordinal 
form  from  decern,  ten  ; the  suffix  -turn  answering  to 
E.  -th  by  Grimm’s  law.  Gk.  eKardi'  is  short  for 
er-Kardi',  where  -Karov  is  for  SsKarov,  tenth  ; 
and  ev  is  one.  The  Skt.  yata,  a hundred,  also 
appears  in  the  form  dacati,  lit.  tenth,  from  dagan. 


ten.  We  also  find  Skt.  da^at,  meaning  an  aggre- 
gate of  ten,  a decade.  The  Lithuanian  szimtaa,  a 
hundred,  is  short  for  deszimtas,  tenth.  It  will  be 
easily  seen  that  there  is  not  merely  a docking  of 
the  form  for  tenth,  but  an  absolute  omission  of  the 
word  ten  as  well.  Thus  the  Latin  centum  really 
does  duty  for  decern- decentum,,  and  so  on.  It  was 
a very  [)ardonable  abbreviation,  and  arose  from 
dealing  with  large  numbers.  Tims  the  Gothic 
for  100  is  tailmntehund,  as  above  stated  ; but 
the  Gothic  for  200  is  simply  tiva  hunda,  a neut. 
plural  form  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  tiva  taihun- 
tehunda,  which  w\as  naturally  found  to  be  too  long 
for  practical  purposes.  The  same  abbreviation  was 
used  for  any  number  of  hundreds  beyond  the  first. 
We  thus  get  a complete  solution  of  the  word.  Simi- 
larly the  Gk.  -Karov  really  stands  for  8eKaSeKarov, 
and  so  on.  There  is  a loss  of  three  syllables,  not 
of  a single  letter.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

“ Romish,”  “ Romanist,”  &c. — I observe  in 
“N.  & Q.”  of  June  14,  on  p.  474,  that  some  one 
is  said  to  have  lieen  buried  “with  Romish  rites”; 
also,  on  p.  476,  “Romanists  in  Mapledurham.” 
I beg,  in  the  interest  of  letters,  to  object  to  such 
language.  “ Romish  ” is  neither  English  nor  Ger- 
man. No  one  hears  the  emperors  of  the  West 
called  “ Romish  emperors.”  Nor  do  the  personally 
conducted  tours  which  we  see  advertised — let  us 
hope  never  to  be  seen  otherwise— arrive  at 
“Romish”  hotels.  Rut  “Rumisch”  is  German. 
And  the  German  Lutheran  word,  mutilated  and 
ill  pronounced,  was  sent  over  here  for  che  purpose 
of  attronting  Catholics.  In  that,  notwithstanding 
the  blundering  and  stupidity  of  its  use,  it  has  had 
a long  and  gracious  succe.ss.  Similarly  “ Ro- 
manist ” is  an  Engli.sh  home  coinage,  translated 
from  a Latin  one — “ Romanensis.”  No  one  ever 
heard  Horace  or  Cicero  called  a “Romanist.”  The 
word  had,  and  has,  the  same  purpose  as  “ Romish,” 
and  some  otliers. 

In  “ N.  & we  meet  as  literary  men,  and,  we 
can  say  with  great  truth,  women.  If  I were  to 
use  a vocabulary  as  displeasing  to  the  majority  of 
readers  as  the  words  which  I have  quoted  are 
displeasing  to  a large  minority,  I presume  that  my 
note  would  be  rejected.  I am  avoiding  any  ap- 
jiearance  of  reprisals  ; they  would  be  easily  made. 
But  my  wish,  and  I think  the  general  wish,  is  to 
see  in  “ N.  & Q.”  a complete  abstinence  from  all 
terms  giving  offence  to  any  one  of  the  discordant 
elements  of  which  English  life,  “literary  men, 
general  readers,  &c.,”  is  composed.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

[Of  our  two  corre.sponJents  to  whose  language  D.  P. 
objects,  one  has  since  departed  c seculo,  and  the  other, 
we  feel  sure,  had  no  idea  of  giving  offence.  Romanensis 
= Romanist -^member  of  the  Roman  Communion,  end 
is  therefore  inapplicable  to  Horace  or  Cicero.  Romish 
rites  = rites  of  the  Roman  Church,  end  we  are  unable  to 
see  any  other  meaning  in  the  phrase. — Bn.] 
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Enligiitenino  Pudlio  Oimnion. — Even  before 
the  first  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  minister  in  power  to  take  steps  for 
enlightening  public  opinion,  or  what,  in  some 
cases,  may  be  more  correctly  described  as  exciting 
it.  Newspapers  were  few,  and  commanded  no 
great  amount  of  influence.  They  could  not  be 
altogether  relied  on  to  produce  the  effect  desired. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  during  the  French 
revolutionary  war,  when  the  younger  Pitt  was  at 
the  helm  of  alfairs  ; and  I have  not  forgotten  my 
mother  telling  me  of  what  to  the  men  of  to-day 
must  appear  to  be  a strange  expedient.  She  died, 
aged  eighty-four,  a few  years  since,  and  well 
remembered  when  she  was  a girl  being  surprised 
at  discovering  one  Sunday  morning,  in  the  pews  of 
her  parish  church,  a description  of  the  horrors  of 
war  as  practised  by  the  French  troops  during  the 
repeated  invasions  of  German  territory.  War 
being  made  to  feed  war  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
even  the  non-combatants  of  invaded  districts  were 
shamefully  plundered,  and  too  often  these  outrages 
did  not  stop  at  the  abstraction  of  property  and  the 
despoiling  or  destruction  of  dwellings.  Some  of 
the  most  heinous  crimes  of  the  military  were  de- 
scribed in  forcible  terms  in  the  papers  in  question, 
which  certainly  had  the  intended  effect  on  the 
711  ind  of  my  venerable  informant  at  least,  for  to 
her  dying  day  she  always  held  in  detestation 
soldiers  in  general,  and  French  soldiers  in  par- 
ticular. The  fact  no  doubt  was  that,  as  William  Pitt 
found  himself  involved  in  a contest  that  taxed  the 
country’s  ability  to  the  utmost,  the  only  way  of 
reconciling  the  nation  to  the  sacrifices  that  the  war 
made  necessary  was  to  excite  in  it  a sentiment  of 
hostility  to  the  French  as  a people.  To  bring  this 
about  he  devised  the  clever  expedient  of  trans- 
mitting to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  copies  of  a 
carefully  prepared  and  highly  coloured  description 
of  the  military  excesses  of  the  French  armies,  just 
as  the  heads  of  the  English  Church  sometimes 
transmit  forms  of  prayer,  though  the  latter,  except 
in  special  cases,  have  to  be  paid  for  by  those  who 
desire  to  use  them.  That  our  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation should  thus  have  been  made  available  for 
the  spread  of  political  information  is  a curious  fact, 
but  1 do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  stated  in 
print.  G.  H.  W. 

Bath. 

Hireling  Preachers.  — It  may  be  worth 
making  a note  on  this  subject,  as  evidenced  in  a 
curious  old  pamphlet,  a curate’s  letter  addressed 
to  the  then  Bishop  of  London.  After  narrating 
the  details  of  his  examination  for  ordination  ; his 
rebuke  to  Dr.  Hind  ; his  being  “ attested  ” with 
others  “ like  a party  of  recruits  for  the  foot- 
guards  ” ; his  attendance  at  the  king’s  chapel,  “ the 
fee  of  half-a-crown  demanded  for  use  of  a dirty 
surplice  ” ; his  being  fleeced  by  the  secretary  for 


fees,  and  sent  pennyless  into  the  country  “ to 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace,” — a full  description  is 
given  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  registry  office,  kept 
by  a Mr.  Hawkshaw,  a tailor  and  parish  clerk  of 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  Then,  after  a 
conversation  recited  at  length,  the  table  of 
fees  is  given  for  London  and  Westminster,  viz,, 
reading  and  preaching,  10s.  Gd.,  office  fee.  Is.  ; 
preaching,  7s.  Gd.,  fee,  9d.  ; reading  on  Sundays, 
.’'is.,  fee,  Gd.  ; on  week  days,  2s.  Gd.,  fee,  3d.  ; a 
buryingq  l.s.,  fee.  Hid.  ; sick  visit,  Ls.,  fee,  l|d. 
The  office  equipped  some  of  the  clergy  for  this,  and 
this  bishop  is  charged  with  supporting  such  in- 
stitutions, thereby  “ depriving  honest  curates  of 
bread,”  and  letting  “a  set  of  miscreants  thrive.’' 
The  date  a.sserted  is  a few  years  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  tract,  which  is  dated  1772. 

C.  Golding. 

Romford. 

The  Horners’  Company  and  Horn  Fair. — 

“ Among  the  many  trades  or  mysteries  which  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country  held  a quasi-corporate 
existence  for  the  protection  of  native  industry,  that  of 
homers,  or  buyers  of  horns  and  manufacturers  of  horn 
wares,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient.  Though  we  do  not 
lind  any  special  mention  of  this  trade  until  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  III.,  it  must  have  then  become  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry,  for  we  find  that  that  king  in 
the  fifty-third  year  of  his  reign  (a.d,  1268)  granted  an 
annual  fair  to  Charlton,  in  Kent,  for  three  days  at  the 
eve,  the  day,  and  morrow  of  the  Trinity.  The  time  for 
holding  this  fair  was  afterwards  changed  to  St.  Luke’s 
Day  (October  18th).  Philipott,  who  wrote  in  1659,  speaks 
of  this  fair  as  kept  yearly  on  that  d,ay,  and  called  Horn 
Fair  ‘ by  reason  of  the  great  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  winding 
horns  and  cups  and  other  vessels  of  horn  there  bought 
and  sold.’  This  fair,  retaining  the  same  name,  continued 
until  its  abolition  in  1872  under  the  provisions  of  the 
B'airs  Abolition  Acts  (1871).  It  was  formerly  celebrated 
by  a burlesque  procession,  which  passed  from  Deptford, 
through  Greenwich,  to  Charlton,  each  person  wearing 
some  ornament  of  horn  upon  his  head.  The  procession 
has  been  discontinued  since  1768.  It  is  said  to  have 
owed  its  origin  toacompulsive  grant  made  by  King  .John 
or  some  other  of  our  kings  when  detected  in  an  adventure 
of  gallantry,  being  then  resident  at  Eltham  Palace. 

“ In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  the  Horners  of  the 
City  of  London,  though  not  incorporated  by  charter,  were 
classed  among  the  forty-eight  mysteries  of  the  City.  In 
the  fiftieth  year  of  that  king’s  reign  a controversy  arose 
between  the  king  and  the  Corporation  as  to  whether  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
wards  or  the  mysteries  of  the  City.  This  led  to  an  ordin- 
ance being  made  by  the  City,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king,  that  the  election  was  to  be  by  the  mysteries,  pur- 
suant to  which  ordinance  forty-eight  mysteries  deputed 
members  to  the  Common  Council ; the  Horners,  ranking 
in  the  third  class,  or  smaller  mysteries,  were  deputed  to 
send  two  members.” — City  Press,  July  2,  1879. 

H.  Y.  N. 

Ann  Lyne. — A short  time  since  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
you  gave  lists  of  persons  who  in  the  reigns  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  suffered  for  their  religion,  such  being 
extracted  from  a work  entitled  The  History  of  the 
Gimpov'der  Plot,  &c.,  by  Jas.  Caulfield,  Lond., 
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1804.  Ann  Lyne  is  mentioned  as  having  suf- 
fered at  Tyburn  in  the  year  ICOO.  Especial 
mention  is  made  of  Ann  Lyne  in  the  State  Papers, 
Domestic  Series,  years  1601-1003  (extract  Flanders 
correspondence  to  Thos.  Phelippes).  I beg  to  for- 
ward the  same,  which  I have  extracted,  thinking  it 
may  be  found  interesting  : — 

“ ICOl,  April  3/13,  Brussels.  Advices  sent  to  Thos.  Phe- 
lippes....The  Scots  say  that  the  Earl  of  iilarr's  embassy  to 
England  is  to  demand  l'ri>m  the  Queen,  both  by  fair  means 
and  threats,  a declaration  of  his  master’s  title  ; and  if  she 
refuse  ‘his  master  will  do,  yea  marry  will  he.’  It  is  a 
shrewd  Scotch  trick,  in  such  a time  of  general  discontent 
in  England,  to  send  a solemn  embassy,  with  a train  of 
such  crafty-headed  fellows.  If  it  were  to  congratulate 
the  Queen  on  her  escape  from  the  Earl  of  Essex’s  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  he  would  have  used  but  a private 
gentleman,  as  the  Queen  did  to  him  after  the  Gowrie 
matter.  But  he  had  some  further  reach,  and  means  to 
take  his  opi)ortunity  in  the  general  aversion  which  he 
Jinds  in  all  estates  of  the  present  Government. 

“ It  is  evident  the  late  plot  was  laid  by  the  Puritans. 
The  principal  actors  were  zealous  in  that  profession. 
The  earl  showed  it  at  his  arraignment,  yet  some  in 
authority,  whose  throats  those  furious  spirits  would  have 
cut  had  they  prevailed,  seem  to  clear  the  guilty,  and 
impose  the  crime  upon  the  innocent  Catholics.  There- 
upon they  have  executed  three  or  four  poor  priests  (one 
condemned  four  or  five  years  ago)  and  Ann  Lyne,  a 
Catholic  gentlewoman,  only  for  harbouring  priests.  It 
is  true  Sir  Chris.  Blount,  after  living  all  his  life  in 
seclusion,  died  a Catholic,  but  so  might  others  who  now 
stand  at  the  helm,  if  past  hope  of  life,  and  in  fear  of 
further  peril  than  the  last  stroke  of  death ; but  these 
proceedings  have  not  been  the  first  against  us,  nor  are 
they  the  last  we  must  suffer..,. 

“ An  Irishman  recounts  that  masses  are  said  openly  in 
Waterford,  and  the  friars  go  a-begging  as  openly  as  in 
times  past,  but  this  present  persecution  of  Catholics 
in  England  and  extraordinary  liberty  in  Ireland  hang 
not  together.” 

I should  be  glad  to  have  any  particulars  of 
the  Ann  Lyne  referred  to '? 

Robert  Edwin  Lyne. 

Envelopes. — On  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
postage,  envelopes,  though  they  had  been  known 
before,  came  first  into  common  use.  While  they 
were  yet  uncommon  it  was  the  practice  for  per.sons 
to  have  cardboard  models  of  them  and  cut  and 
fold  them  for  themselves.  My  memory  of  this 
fact  has  been  refreshed  by  reading  in  Laman 
Blanchard’s  Life  and  Literary  Remams  of  L.  E.  L. 
a letter  written  about  that  time,  in  which  she 
requests  that  “ slate  pencils,  a quire  or  so  of  small 
coloured  note-paper,  and  a pasteboard  pattern  of 
the  letter  envelopes  ” may  be  sent  to  her  (i.  205). 

Anon. 

Scott’s  Motto  to  Lovel’s  Dream  in  the 
Green  Room. — 

“ Sometimes  he  thinks  that  Heaven  the  vision  sent. 

And  ordered  all  the  pageants  as  they  went ; 

Sometimes  that  only  ’twas  wild  Fancy’s  play, 

The  loose  and  scattered  relics  of  the  day.” 

This  admirable  description  of  a dream,  Scott’s 


motto  to  LoveTs  dream  in  the  Green  Room,  has 
always  been  printed  without  a reference,  and  so 
often  thought  to  be  an  “ Old  Play  ” motto.  But  I 
have  just  jfound  the  lines  in  Cowley’s  Davideis, 
ii.  789.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Paruborough,  Banbury. 

Christian  Names. — I send  you  some  unusual 
Christian  names  which  I have  met  with  during  the 
last  few  months  : Jubal,  Easter,  Chastity,  Virtue, 
Nimrod,  Omega,  Jason,  Temperance,  Providence, 
Sufi'rina,  Cassandra,  Hannibal,  Madonna,  Plato, 
Doctor,  Phoenix,  Belissa,  Neva,  Esmeralda,  Ruby- 
cella.  Jonathan  Bodchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Curious  Baptismal  Entry.— Searching  the 
registers  of  Glen  Magna  Church,  co.  Leicester,  a 
few  days  since  I came  across  the  following  quaint 
piece  of  business  : “ 1761.  William  (so  called  thro’ 
ye  mistake  of  ye  midwife),  ye  daughter  of  William 
Gimson  Jun”  & Mary  his  wife,  w’s  baptized  Jan. 
ye  I regret  to  add  that  in  former  times 

these  registers  were  most  shamefully  cared  for, 
those  for  no  less  than  150  years  being  now  lost. 
The  oldest  book  dates  from  1687.  F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

Parallel  Passage. — An  equivalent  to  the 
well-known  saying  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  “ The 
unexpected  always  happens,”  may  be  found  in 
Plautus,  Mostellaria,  i.  iii.  40,  “ Insperata  accidunt 
magis  ssepe,  quani  quse  speres.” 

Francis  Anderson. 

12,  Monteith  Row,  Glasgow. 

Luther. — It  is  curious  to  find  Luther  occurring 
as  asurname  in  England  in  thereign  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  so  it  is.  See  Archmologia,  xliii.  214. 

Anon. 


eaurrtei. 

[We  inuat  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Origin  of  Toastmasters. — In  the  City  Press 
of  June  4,  1879,  appeared  the  following,  which  up 
to  this  time  has  not  elicited  any  reply  in  that 
journal.  The  subject  is  one  of  interest,  and  may 
perhaps  receive  some  light  through  your  columns  : 

“ I recently  heard,  when  dining  in  the  City,  that  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  having  toastmasters  at  City  ban- 
quets was  something  as  follows.  It  is  said  that  at  one  of 
the  banquets  of  the  old  Bast  India  Company  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  (father  of  the  present  duke),  who  was 
always  partial  to  dining  in  the  City,  had  to  speak.  Mr. 
Toole,  who  was  one  of  the  officials  of  the  company,  and 
a man  by  no  means  wanting  in  confidence,  said,  ‘ Some 
of  the  gentlemen  have  some  difficulty  in  hearing  your 
Royal  Highness;  shall  I give  out  what  the  toast  isl’ 
The  practice  was  found  so  convenient  that  it  was  re- 
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peated  on  many  future  occasions,  and  Mr.  Toole  deve- 
loped into  the  great  City  toastmaster.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  say  if  the  story  is  correct,  or  add  any 
particulars  of  their  own  ’ ” 

C.  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

Who  was  IjASAWa? — .Tides  Baissac,  in  his 
Origines  (h  la  Religion,  1877,  preface,  p.  vi,  says  : 

“ There  is  in  the  legends  of  Basawa,  tho  restorer  of 
the  Civaite  Lingaism.and  of  his  nephew  Tchanna  Basawa, 
his  apostle  and  the  propairator  of  his  reform,  a crowd  of 
instructive  traits  of  edification.  One  sees  there  the 
Linga,  principle  of  moral  as  of  physical  life,  mount  by 
all  tho  degrees  of  speculation  and  elevate  itself  to  the 
heights  where  sits  enthroned  He  who,  according  to  the 
language  of  Bossuet,  reigns  abovo  all  the  heavens  and 
holds  in  ids  hands  tho  reins  of  all  empires,”  &c. 

M.  Baissac  gives  no  reference,  and  it  is  the  first 
time  I have  ever  heard  of  Basawa.  It  would 
greatly  oblige  me  if  any  of  your  Oriental  readers 
would  inform  me  who  he  was  and  when  he  lived, 
and  in  what  writings  these  legends  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  uncle  and  nephew  .are  to  be  found.  What 
is  said  by  M.  Baissac  of  their  work  is  similar  to 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kahhala  Demidata  and 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Kahhala  by  Franck,  and  the 
Kahhala  by  Ginsburg.  The  time  in  which,  there- 
fore, Basawa  and  nephew  are  supposed  to  have 
lived  and  delivered  their  doctrines,  or  when  it  was 
reported  of  them,  would  throw  light  upon  the 
much  discussed  question  whether  the  Kabbala 
was  ancient  or  modern,  whether  the  Jews  origi 
nated  it,  or  whether  they  derived  it  from  Oriental 
sources.  W.  J.  Birch. 

Redcoats. — In  Higden’s  Folychronicon,  i.  242, 
we  read  : “ Tempore  consulum  milites  Romani 
pridie  quam  pugnarent  rosea  veste  induebantur, 
quod  fiebat  ad  celanduin  sanguinem,  ne  viso  san- 
guine corda  militiim  trepidarent.  Inde  et  rosati 
dicebantur.”  What  authority  is  there  for  Higden’s 
assertion  that  red  was  the  colour  of  the  uniform  of 
the  Roman  soldieiy  in  the  time  of  the  consuls,  and 
that  they  were  hence  called  “ Rosati  ” I 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

Gut  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  Ralph  de  Toney,  and 
he  had  by  her  two  sons — Thomas,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  John,  who  after  great  honours  and 
exploits  died  unmarried,  or  without  children. 
“ Besides  these  two  sons,”  says  Collins,  in  his 
Peerage,  “ Earl  Guy  left  five  daughters,  all 
honourably  m.arried.”  Will  some  one  say  to  whom 
they  were  “ honourably  married  ” ? 

Ralph  de  Tonet  Ward. 

Philip  Henrt’s  Diaries  and  other  His- 
torical MSS. — I sh.all  be  much  obliged  to  any 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  can  tell  me  in  whose 
hands  Philip  Henry’s  diaries  now  are.  I have 


seen  those  for  1661,  1663,  and  five  other  years  to 
1678  ; also  some  notes  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  a paper  c.alled  Remarkable  Pro- 
vidences observed  hy  Mr.  Henry;  but  Sir  John  B. 
Williams  seems  to  have  had  access  to  many  others, 
which  were  dispersed  at  the  sale  succeeding  his 
death.  Mathew  Goch. 

Yew  = Ebblb. — Permit  a second  query  on  the 
yew(«?He,p.  8).  Britten,  in  his  Plant  Names,  p.  165, 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Forby  and  Wright,  that 
in  “E.  Anglia,  Norfolk,  and  the  Eastern  Counties’' 
e6iJe=.aspen  (Pop.  tremxda).  In  the  interest  of  a 
stilt  vexed  Shakespearian  question,  might  I ask 
whether  in  the  above  counties  or  elsewhere  it  is 
applied  also  to  the  yew  ? B.  Nicholson. 

Histort  of  the  “ Saturdat  Review.” — A 
notice  of  the  life  of  Mr.  James  Grant,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bookseller  for  June,  1879  (p.  510), 
contains  the  statement  that  “ one  of  his  latest 
ventures  was  an  appendix  to  this  [work],  in  which 
he  attacked  the  Saturday  Revieio ; this  provoked 
a reply,  and  Mr.  Grant  was  convicted  of  numerous 
inaccuracies.”  Was  the  account  of  the  Saturday 
Review  ever  published,  and  if  it  did  appe.ar  in 
print,  can  the  possessor  of  a copy  furnish  a colla- 
tion and  a summary  of  its  contents  ? 

P.  W.  Trepolpen. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. — Who  was 
Montgomerie,  who  escaped  on  horseback  1 Ger- 
vase  Markham,  in  his  Cavalrice,  published  in  1617, 
dedicated  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Cornewall,  Albanie,  and  Rothsay,  says  : “ I have 
heard  it  reported  that,  at  the  massacre  in  Paris, 
Montgomerie,  taking  an  English  mare,  first  in  the 
night  swam  over  the  river  Seine,  and  after  ran  her 
so  many  leagues  as  I fear  to  nominate.” 

S.  SiDNET, 

Author  of  Book  of  the  Horse. 

“ Silvester  Tramper  ” is  a book  mentioned  in 
the  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.,  by 
Laman  Blanchard  (vol.  i.  p.  20).  It  is,  I gather, 
a book  of  imaginary  travels.  Can  any  one  give 
information  as  to  its  author  and  time  of  public.a- 
tion  I Miss  Landon  read  it  when  a child,  but  in 
after  life  she  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a copy. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Mart,  Daughter  of  George  Bruges,  sixth 
Lord  Chandos,  married  William  Brownlow,  of 
Humby,  co.  Lincoln.  Is  there  any  posterity  1 I 
cannot  find  that  there  was  in  the  Brownlow  or 
Cust  pedigree.  J.  W.  Standerwick. 

Crest  of  the  Sextons  of  London. — I find  in 
a work  on  her.aldry  the  crest  of  Sexton  of  London 
(as  distinguished  from  Sexton,  England)  described 
as  “ Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or,  a dexter  arm,  in 
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armour,  embowed,  ppr.,  garnished,  in  gauntlet  an 
anchor  sa,,  tluke  and  cable  or.”  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  to  what  Sexton  this  refers  ? 

George  Sexton,  LL.T). 

Sales  by  Auction. — Is  it  known  when  they 
were  first  practised  in  England  '?  Anon. 

The  Earthing  Pie  House,  IMarylebone. — 
AVhere  was  this  place  I "Why  so  named  ? 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  Key.  Fr.  Gartiiside  was  rector  of  a parish 
(possibly  in  Lincolnshire)  in  1725.  Query  what 
parish '?  Thomas  North. 

“ Ajamoda.” — Are  goats  fond  of  parsley  ! Prof. 
iMonier  Williams  renders  Sanskrit  aja-moda,  nja- 
modu,  aja-modilid,  “goat’s  delight,  name  of  various 
plants,  common  carroway,  the  species  called  ajwaen 
{Ligusticum  ajwaen),  and  especially  a species  of 
parsley,  L.  ajivacn.”  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Boulogne-surAler. 

Curious  Old  Book. — I have  recently  been 
shown  an  old  book  which  I never  heard  of  before. 
The  title-page  is  as  follows  ; — 

“The  I Ladies  Dictionary;  | being  a | General  Enter- 
tainment I for  the  I Fair-Sex  : | A | work  | Never  at- 
tempted before  in  Englhh  | Licens'd  and  Enter’d 
according  to  Order  | London  I Printed  for  John  Dunton 
at  the  Kaven  | in  the  Poultrey  1694.  Price  Bound  Six 
Shillings.” 

There  is  a dedication  “ To  the  Ladies,  Gentle- 
women, and  others  of  the  Fair  Sex,”  signed 
“ N.  H.”  The  hook,  though  written  in  the  plain, 
unvarnished  language  of  the  time,  is  full  of  the 
strictest  morality,  and  contains  much  information 
and  instruction  that  would  be  useful  to  the  fair 
sex  of  the  present  day.  Is  it  rare  or  not  ? Who 
was  the  author  I Wm.  Hughes. 

The  “ Pictorial  Times.”-— The  subject  of  ex- 
tinct periodical  journals  and  literature  seems  to 
find  a place  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  and 
prove  of  interest  to  its  readers.  Allow  me,  there- 
fore, to  add  the  name  of  another  journal  to  the 
list,  and  ask  how  long  its  life  endured.  The 
Fictorial  Times,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
began  its  candidature  for  public  favour  in  1843, 
and  certainly  was  in  existence  in  1845-(i,  perhaps 
even  later.  I can  well  remember  the  walls  of  a 
towm  in  the  north  of  England  having  large  posters 
pasted  upon  them  about  the  latter  period,  headed, 
in  immense  capitals,  “Many  Thou.sands  of  Pounds 
to  be  Given  Away,”  and  circulars  to  the  same 
effect  being  most  widely  distributed,  in  order  to 
induce  people  to  become  subscribers  to  this  journal 
— the  prize  being  the  chance  of  winning  1,0()0(. 
There  was  also  a woodcut  in  the  journal  depicting 
a poor  woman  calling  at  the  office  and  saying  to 
the  publisher,  “ Please,  sir,  give  me  one  of  your 


thousands,”  under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  he 
had  for  merely  the  asking.  It  ought  to  be  ob- 
served that  there  were  some  excellent  illustrations 
embellishing  its  pages. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourue  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Heraldic. — What  family  hears  Or,  a chevron 
cheeky  argent  and  sable  between  three  water- 
bougets  of  the  second  ? Crest,  A gryphon’s  head 
erased  proper.  IMotto,  “ Audeo.”  Where  can 
I obtain  its  pedigree  '?  Dexdie. 

Are  the  Dates  known  at  which  Children 
COMMENCE  AND  CONCLUDE  THEIR  GaMES  i — Mr. 
Parish’s  observations  about  marbles  .and  Good 
Friday  {ante,  p.  18)  suggest  to  me  the  above 
question,, which  some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
may  he  able  to  answer.  In  the  course  of  a 
tolerably  extensive  experience  of  the  alleys  and 
slums  of  London  I have  learned  that  tops,  marbles, 
tip-cats  {cheu  !),  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and 
other  favourite  games  of  both  girls  and  boys,  come 
out  and  disappear  at  about  a given  date.  Whether 
there  exists  some  lex  non  scripta  concerning  these 
things,  and  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  ob- 
servance of  seasons,  are  matters  on  which  I should 
be  glad  of  information.  J.  K. 

The  Arms  of  the  Younger  Branches  of  the 
Imperial  House  of  Austria. — I shall  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  tell  me 
how  to  depict  the  arms  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  Do  they  use 
any  differences  1 and  do  they  bear  their  shields  on 
the  double-headed  eagle  with  the  crown  of  a prince 
of  the  Holy  Eom.ra  Empire  1 Does  Prince  Louis 
of  Bavaria  bear  the  same  coat  as  the  king  ? and 
what  coronet  is  he  entitled  to  use  ? 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

14,  Hill  Street,  W. 

A Cresset  Stone. — A cresset  stone  is  an  ancient 
lamp-stand,  a stone  somewhat  like  a font,  into 
wdiich  holes  were  sunk  in  the  form  of  cups.  In 
these  oil  or  tallow  and  a wick  were  inserted.  I 
want  to  know  more  .about  them.  They  are  very 
rare.  Will  some  reader  give  particulars  relative 
to  them  and  quote  existing  examples  ? 

Harry  Hems. 

Exeter. 

The  First  Intimation  in  England  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo. — In  Temple  Bar  for  June 
of  the  present  year  it  is  stated  that 

“On  Sunday,  June  18,  1815,  it  chanced  tb.at  between 
tbe  services  a clergyman  in  Kent  was  walking  in  bis 
garden  with  his  gardener,  an  old  soldier  who  had  gone 
tlirough  the  Peninsular  campaign.  The  gardener  looked 
attentively  at  a bank,  from  the  face  of  which  mould  kept 
crumbling  down.  ‘ There ’s  a tight  going  on,  sir,  some- 
where. When  we  were  in  Spain  we  always  knew  when 
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a cannonade  waa  taking  place,  wherever  it  might  be,  by 
a crumbling  of  fresh  mould.’  Ue  took  a spade  and  dug 
down  a foot : along  the  smooth  surface  left  by  tbe  ste^ 
an  imperceptible  trembling  shook  down  little  pellets  of 
soil.  ‘That ’s  it,  sir,’  said  the  old  soldier,  ‘ they  are  at 
■it,  sure  enough  ! ’ This  was  the  lirst  intimation  in  Eng- 
land of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.” 

Who  was  the  clergyman,  and  what  authority  is 
there  for  thi.s  statement ! 

Everard  Hojie  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

“Dead  a.s  Chelsea.”— I found  this  phrase 
lately  in  the  National  Magaxine,  1833.  What  is 
its  meaning  i E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Visitation  ok  Staffordshire  in  1G63-4, 
PRIVATELY  PRINTED  BY  SiR  TlIOMAS  PlIILLIPP.S 
IN  1854. — Is  there  a copy  accessible  anywhere? 
It  is  not  in  the  British  Museum. 

J.  C.  L.  Stahlsciimidt. 


that  she  made  a “ woman’s  last  request”  to  Sanson, 
that  Le  Marcke  might  die  first  lest  the  sight  of 
her  death  might  unman  him.  The  heroic  womanly 
grace  of  this  latter  version  m.akes  one  hope  it  is 
the  true  one.  A.  F. 

T.  OR  J.  Erskine. — I have  a volume  of  MS. 
prose  and  poetry,  written  by  T.  or  J.  Erskine  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  Some  of  the  poems 
are  dated  “ Tunbridge  Wells,  1769,”  other  pieces 
are  dated  “Roy'  Reg*,  St.  Hiliers  Island  of 
Jersey,”  the  same  year  and  the  one  following. 
The  writing  is  very  good,  and  the  language  choice 
and  cultivated.  The  volume  has  the  name  Frances 
Erskine,  1770,  inside  the  cover,  in  a different 
handwriting  from  that  of  the  author.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  who  he  was,  and  if  he  pub- 
lished any  works?  Hermes. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Throwing  oil  upon  tbe  troubled  waters.” 


Assuming  Arms. — Can  you  throw  any  light  on 
this  subject?  I inherited  in  1870  an  entailed 
estate,  taking  in  addition  to  my  family  arms  name 
and  arms  of  predecessor  in  possession.  I now 
carry  my  own  1 and  4 (piarterly,  and  those  as- 
sumed 2 and  3 quarterly.  Is  this  correct  ? Some 
heralds  say  not.  T. 


“ Life  let  us  cherisb,” 


'T.  E. 
L.  31. 


SlrplirS. 

THE  DE  LAUNE  FA3IILY. 
(5*’’  S.  xi.  509.) 


Jerningham  Family. — The  lordship  of  the 
manor  of  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  was  for  a 
long  time  held  by  members  of  this  family  ; and  in 
Rudder’s  Histonj  of  Gloucestershire  (1779),  p.  596, 
there  is  as  follows  : “ There  are  several  memorials 
on  flat  stones  for  the  Jerninghams,  in  this  chancel 
[of  Painswick  Church],  containing  very  little  more 
than  their  names.”  From  this  I presume  that 
some  at  least  of  the  family  have  been  buried  in 
the  church  ; but  I cannot  find  the  flat  stones  in 
question,  and  the  name  does  not  appear  in  any 
of  the  mural  inscriptions.  The  church,  I may 
mention,  is  at  present  undergoing  the  process  of 
restoration.  May  I ask  some  of  your  readers 
kindly  to  refer  me  to  any  sources  of  information 
respecting  this  old  family  ? Abiiba. 

“ Talented.” — Has  the  origin  of  this  word  been 
exactly  determined  yet?  We  all  know  what 
Macaulay  said  of  it  in  his  conversation  with  Lady 
Holland.  John  Sterling,  in  a letter  to  Carlyle 
criticizing  tSartor  Eesartus,  called  it  “ a mere 
newspaper  and  hustings  word,  invented,  I believe, 
by  O’Connell.”  Francis  Anderson. 

12,  Monteith  Row,  Glasgow. 

Madame  Roland. — What  is  the  true  version 
of  this  memorable  woman’s  death  ? Each  detail  is 
of  import.  Carlyle  represents  her  as  insisting  on 
dying  before  Le  Marcke  to  show  him  how  easy  it 
was,  but  Berlin  (that  strange  connoisseur  in  judicial 
murdering)  and  many  other  French  authors  state 


The  De  Launes  or  De  L.auns  were  of  French 
extraction.  The  first  of  the  name  of  whom  any- 
thing is  known  in  England  was  William  De  Laune, 
a French  Protestant  clergyman  {verhi  Dei  precli- 
cator),  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his  native 
country  on  account  of  his  religion.  He  seems  to 
have  combined  the  practice  of  medicine  with  the 
preaching  of  religion,  as  in  1582,  on  Dec.  7,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  for  practising  without  a licence.  He  then 
presented  a petition  for  a licence,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  studied  medicine  for  eight  years 
at  Paris  and  Montpelier,  that  he  had  long  followed 
the  profession  without  a single  complaint  against 
him,  and  that  he  had  a large  family  wholly  de- 
pending on  his  exertion.s.  On  Dec.  22,  1582,  he 
was  examined  and  admitted  a licentiate  of  the 
College.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have  practised 
for  many'  ymars,  and  dying  in  February,  1610,  was 
buried  at  St.  Anne’s,  Bluckfriars.  So  much  for 
the  first  De  Laune.  The  second  of  the  name  who 
rose  to  distinction  was,  in  all  probability',  one  of 
the  “large  family”  of  the  first.  This  was  Gideon 
De  Laune,  who  became  a noted  and  wealthy 
apothecary  in  the  city  of  London,  who  was  the 
apothecary  of  James  I.,  and  whose  bust  may  still 
be  seen  at  Apothecaries’  Hall.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  being  “ an  alien  born,”  he  could  not  be  elected 
an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  a dignity  to 
which  he  aspired.  That  there  was  a strong  bias  to 
physic  in  the  family  cannot  be  denied,  for  the  roll 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  contains  the  name  of 
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Paul  De  Laune,  a brother  of  Gideon,  who,  after 
taking  an  M.A.  degree  at  Cambridge,  became  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  and,  having  been 
incorporated  at  Cambridge,  was  admitted  a Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  on  April  21,  1618. 
Dr.  De  Laune  was  for  many  years  in  Ireland,  in 
the  capacity  of  physician  to  the  Viceroy.  By  thus 
leaving  London  he  lost  his  practice,  but  supported 
himself  for  some  time  by  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  Professor  of  Physic  in  Gresham  College,  as  the 
locum  Unens  of  Dr.  Winston,  who  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  or  about  the  year  1642.  In  1652 
Dr.  Winston  returned,  and  Dr.  De  Laune  lost  his 
professorship  and  his  livelihood.  “ Under  the.se 
circumstances,  though  then  a septuagenarian,”  he 
accepted  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1654,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Physician  General  to  the  Fleet,  and 
in  that  capacity  sailed  with  Blake  for  Jamaica. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  that  i,sland. 
Thenceforward  nothing  was  known  of  him,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  he  died  in  Jamaica  in  December, 
1654. 

While  the  career  of  the  younger  brother  had 
ended  in  poverty  and  an  unknown  grave,  Gideon 
the  elder  had  amassed  a large  fortune,  had  a coat 
of  arms  granted  to  him  by  Sir  W.  Segar,  Garter,  in 
1612,  and,  in  fact,  became  the  founder  of  a family. 
Gideon  De  Laune  lived  to  a great  age,  dying  in 
1659.  His  only  son  Abraham  predeceased  him, 
having  purchased  the  manor  of  Sharsted,  in  the 
parish  of  Doddington  in  Kent,  at  the  beginning 
of  Charles  I.’s  reign,  from  the  family  of  Bourne. 
He  had  several  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  William,  who  was  knighted,  and  died 
in  1667.  Another  son,  George,  a merchant  ad- 
venturer of  the  city  of  London,  has  a passing  men- 
tion in  Pepys’s  Diary,  under  date  Dec.  29,  1662, 
where  we  read  of  “ the  strange  burning  of  Mr.  De 
Laun  a merchant’s  house  in  Loathbury,  and  his 
lady  (Sir  Thomas  Allen’s  daughter,  who  had  been 
Lord  Mayor  in  1660),  and  his  whole  family,  not 
one  thing,  dog  nor  cat,  escaping.”  Sir  William 
Delaune,  as  the  name  was  then  spelt,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  William,  who  was  a colonel  in 
the  army,  and  knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  George  I.  He  died  without 
issue  in  1739,  and  his  estate  passed  through  his 
sister  Jane  Thornicroft  to  the  Pinkes  and  Faunces, 
who  as  Faunce-Delaune  still  hold  the  estates  and 
manor  of  Sharsted.  Eeturning  for  a moment  to 
Gideon  De  Laune,  it  is  not  improbable,  with  regard 
to  his  great  age  at  his  death  (ninety-four)  in  1659, 
that  he  may  have  been  the  brother,  and  not  the  son, 
of  William  De  Laune.  It  does  not  appear  in  what 
relation  Dr.  William  Delaune,  who,  as  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  corresponded 
with  Pepys  in  Dec.,  1702,  stood  to  the  rest  of  the 
Delaune  family. 

As  to  any  connexion  between  the  De  Laune 
family  and  that  of  Delane  there  would  seem  to  be 


none.  The  name  Delane  is  undoubtedly  Irish.  It 
is  Delaney  with  the  y elided.  It  should  be  noted' 
that  this  Delaune  hare  has  already  been  started 
in  “N.  & Q.”  (see  1®‘  S.  xii.  166,  235,  498).  From 
those  queries  and  replies,  as  well  as  from  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1847,  from  Dr.  Munks’s 
mo.st  excellent  lioll  of  the  Doyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  from  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent,  the 
foregoing  particulars  of  the  De  Laune  family  have 
been  mainly  derived.  G.  W.  D. 

Athenseum  Club. 


Fielding  the  Novelist  (5®  S.  xi.  484,  509.) — 
The  gipsy  and  Mother  Wells  were  committed  in 
the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Teshmaker,  of  Ford’s 
Grove  (great-grandfather  of  the  present  owner  of 
that  place,  Teshmaker  Busk,  Esq.),  having  been 
arrested  on  a warrant  granted  by  Alderman  Chitty. 
Virtue  Hall  and  Fortune  Natus  were  subsequently 
arrested  and  brought  before  Henry  Fielding,  then 
a police  magistrate,  who  has  given  a full  and  most 
amusing  account  of  the  whole  proceedings,  so  far  as- 
he  was  connected  with  them.  Mary  Squires  and 
Susannah  Wells  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on 
Feb.  21,  1753,  convicted,  and  sentenced — Wells  to- 
be  branded  on  the  hand  and  imprisoned  for  six 
months.  Squires  to  death.  Squires  was  respited 
through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Crispe  Gascoyne  and 
ultimately  pardoned.  Canning  was  indicted  for 
perjury  on  April  29, 1754,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  seven  years’  transportation.  She  returned  to 
England  at  the  expiration  of  her  sentence,  and 
received  a considerable  sum  of  money  which  had 
been  subscribed  and  bequeathed  by  believers  in- 
her  innocence.  Wells  died  at  Enfield  on  Oct.  5, 
1763.  Squires  was  buried  with  gipsy  pomp  at 
Farnham  in  Surrey,  on  Feb.  26,  1762.  The  mass 
of  contradictory  evidence  is  enormous,  thirty-six 
witnesses  on  one  side  and  twenty-six  on  the  other 
swearing  to  facts  utterly  irreconcilable.  If  the 
balance  of  testimony  can  be  said  to  incline  either 
way  I am  disposed  to  think  it  is  slightly  in  favour 
of  Canning.  Placlcivoocl’s  Magazine,  May,  1860 
Parado.ies  and  Puzzles,  p.  317  ; Nineteen  State 
Trials,  p.  504  ; Fielding’s  pamphlet,  1753,  p.  30 
Dr.  Hill’s  pamphlet,  A Full  and  Authentic  Account,. 
&c.,  p.  66  ; Churchill’s  Ghost,  p.  182  ; Annual  Re- 
gister, 1761,  p.  179  ; Cambridge  Journal,  Feb.  27,. 
1752.  I.  P. 

I wrote  only  through  accidentally  discovering 
that  Henry  Fielding  had  been  one  of  Elizabeth- 
Canning’s  dupes,  and  as  the  fact,  or  what  seemed 
to  be  such,  was  new  to  me,  I thought  it  might  be- 
new  to  some  other  people.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
either  of  the  biographies  of  Fielding  that  I have 
consulted,  not  even  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  far  as 
I can  discover.  I will  only  add  that  in  the  book 
I quoted  from  the  magistrate  before  whom  Squires 
and  Wells  were  examined  (not  “tried,”  as  0.  in- 
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advertently  ■writes)  is  spoken  of  as  “ Justice  ” 
Fielding  and  “ Mr.”  Fielding.  The  great  novelist’s 
very  last  "work  -was  a description  of  his  voyage  to 
Lisbon.  In  it  he  recounts  his  efforts  as  a magis- 
trate for  the  improvement  of  the  police  and  the 
detection  of  murderers,  with  the  good  result  that 
the  winter  of  1753  stood  unrivalled  during  a course 
of  many  years  for  its  entire  freedom  from  street 
robberies.  He  writes  as  having  continued  his 
duties  as  a magistrate  so  long  as  his  strength  per- 
mitted ; and  as  he  did  not  sail  for  Lisbon  till  June, 
1754,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he,  and  not  his 
brother,  -was  the  magistrate  before  whom  Squires 
and  Wells  were  examined  in  February,  1753. 
This  is  the  more  likely  because  we  are  told  that  his 
half-brother,  Sir  John  Fielding,  succeeded  him  in 
his  office  of  a Middlesex  magistrate.  Besides, 
Fielding  wrote  his  pamphlet  in  March,  1753,  and 
in  it  he  says  : — • 

“As  to  my  own  conduct  in  this  affair,  I know  it  to  be 
highly  justifiable  before  God  and  before  man.  I frankly 
own  I thought  it  entitled  me  to  the  very  reverse  of 
censure.  The  truth  is,  the  same  motive  prevailed  with 
me  then  which  principally  urged  me  to  take  up  my  pen 
cU  this  time.” 

The  case  came  before  a magistrate  on  February  14, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  by  the  word  “ then,” 
used  about  a month  after,  the  writer  refers  to  the 
hearing  before  himself  as  a magistrate,  when  Squires 
and  Wells  were  committed  for  trial.  G.  H.  W. 

SiDEMEN  (b*''  S.  xi.  504.)— I do  not  think  Mr. 
Marshall  has  left  much  to  be  said.  Surelj^  the 
etymology  from  side  and  man  is  quite  sufficient. 
The  Latin  assistens  means  little  else  ; it  is  only 
“one  who  stands  (or  is)  beside.”  The  absurd 
attempt  to  make  sidesmen  stand  for  synodsmcn  is 
just  one  of  those  fancies  which  were  so  abundant 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  seems  to  have 
been  held  that  all  English  was  derived  from  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  that  there  was  no  originality  in  it. 
We  find  side-bench,  side-board,  and  side-ivagh  {i.e. 
side-wall)  all  in  the  Middle-English  period.  Hence 
side-man  is  a perfectly  consistent  and  intelligible 
formation.  We  need  seek  no'further. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Mr.  Marshall  not  only  says,  “ So  far  as  I am 
aware,  the  first  use  of  the  word  ‘ sidemen  ’ occurs 
in  a document  of  1596,”  but,  as  I understand  him, 
he  implies  that  he  is  nptaware  of  the  word  “ sides- 
men” occurring  earlier  than  1691.  The  Monthly 
Magazine  for  June  1,  1810,  xxix.  458-62,  contains 
a “ Transcript  of  the  Parish  Expenditure  of  Milton 
Abbot  [near  Tavistock,  Devon]  for  the  year  1588, 
in  the  Order,  and  exactly  after  the  Letter  of  the 
Original,”  in  which  the  following  items  appear  in 
the  accounts  of  the  “ Heywarden  ” (apparently  the 
churchwarden)  : “ For  the  wardens  and  sidesmens 
dynners,  xijd.  ; For  the  warden  and  sidesmens 
dyner  at  this  visitation,  xijc?.”  The  former  item 


was  paid  apparently  at  the  archdeacon’s  visitation, 
and  the  latter  at  the  bishop’s. 

I am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  the  original 
document  is  not  now  to  be  found  at  Milton  Abbot, 
where,  as  the  vicar  informs  me,  the  earliest  existing 
parish  record  is  dated  1653.  Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

A “ Knotting-bag  ” (5*^^  S.  xi.  469.)— The  fol- 
lowing words  of  a song  written  by  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  and  composed  by  Henry  Purcell  will  throw 
light  on  the  question  what  is  a knotting-bag  ; — 

“ ‘ Hears  not  my  Phillis  how  the  birds 
Their  feather’d  mates  salute'! 

They  tell  their  passion  in  their  words, 

Must  I alone  be  muteP 

Phillis  without  a frov/n  or  smile 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 

‘ So  many  months  in  silence  past, 

And  yet  in  raging  love, 

Might  well  deserve  one  word  at  last 
My  passion  should  approve.’ 

Phillis  without  a frown  or  smile 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 

‘ The  god  of  love  in  thy  bright  eyes 
Hoes  like  a tyrant  reign, 

But  in  thy  heart  a child  he  lies 
Without  a dart  or  flame.’ 

Phillis  without  a frown  or  smile 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 

‘Must  then  your  faithful  swain  expire 
And  not  one  look  obtain. 

Which  he  to  soothe  his  fond  desire 
Might  pleasingly  explain  ] ’ 

Phillis  without  a frown  or  smile 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while.” 

W.  H.  Cummings. 

Knotting  -was  a common  custom  with  ladies 
some  fifty  years  ago.  An  article  of  boxwood,  like 
a short  netting  needle,  but  much  broader,  was 
wound  round  with  fine  twine,  the  other  end  being 
fixed  to  a small  roller.  A knot  was  made  at  every 
inch  of  the  twine,  which  was  wound  round  the  roller ; 
the  twine  so  knotted  was  used  to  tie  parcels  or  for 
any  other  purpose.  There  was  no  use  in  this  process  ; 
it  only  served  to  employ  the  fingers  when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  It  was  superseded  by  the  in- 
troduction of  crochet  and  such  like  work.  With 
some  ladies  it  is  a positive  misery  to  have  their 
fingers  idle.  I know  one  English  lady  who  gave 
great  oflence  to  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  by 
persisting  in  knotting  on  Sundays. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“ Specimen  of  a New  .Jest  Book,”  &c.  (5'*^  S. 
xi.  507.) — “ Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it.” 
Downs,  one  of  the  majors  of  the  S.  J.  W.  L.  V. 
Regiment,  was  “ Marcus  Spermaceti  the  Elder.” 
He  was  a fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  jollity--fat, 
fleshy,  and  Falstaff-iike,  and  with  a heart  as  big  as 
his  body.  There  is  a coloured  engraving  of  him  in 
his  scarlet  coatee,  blue  pantaloons,  and  hessians, 
spurred  as  a field  officer,  with  pigtail  behind,  and 
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Lis  stout  bamboo  cane  in  hand.  Leigh  Hunt  has  a 
characteristic  gibe  at  him  in  liis  Town.  He  died 
on  board  a Berwick  smack  on  his  passage  to 
London,  and  his  body,  wrapt  in  canvas  and  covered 
with  a tarpaulin,  was  towed  up  astern  in  the 
smack’s  dingy.  He  was  a favourite  with  all — a 
sort  of  second  Grose.  Noth  Hurst. 

The  “ Kaleidoscope,”  a Liverpool  Maga- 
zine S.  xi.  487.) — Tlie  Kaleidoscope,  a Liver- 
pool weekly  miscellany,  was  published  and  edited 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  by  Mr. 
Egerton  Smitli,  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Liverpool  Mercury,  a political  newspaper,  at  that 
time  issued  weekly.  The  first  number  of  the 
Kaleidoscope  was  issued  on  July  28, 1818,  in  a folio 
form,  which  after  the  publication  of  the  first  two 
annual  volumes  was  changed  into  a (piarto.  Eleven 
volumes  of  the  new  series  W'ere  issued.  The  la.st 
number  bears  the  date  of  Sept.  6, 1831.  The  price 
throughout  the  whole  period  was  2>\d.  per  number. 
The  miscellany  was  conducted  with  considerable 
taste  and  spirit.  William  and  Mary  Howitt  first 
essayed  their  literary  powers  in  its  pages.  The 
Sketch  Book  of  Washington  Irving  was  also  there 
first  presented  to  English  readers  by  the  insertion 
of  the  papers  from  the  original  American  edition. 
The  circulation  was  limited,  there  not  being  suffi- 
cient scope  or  interest  in  a provincial  town  to 
command  success.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
publication  of  Chambers’s  Jourjial  and  the  I'enny 
Mayazine  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Kalei- 
doscope. This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the  case, 
since  the  hrst  number  of  Chambers  bears  the  date 
of  Feb.  4,  1832,  and  the  first  number  of  the  Fenny 
Magazine  March  31  in  the  same  year,  being  several 
months  after  the  suppression  of  tlie  Liverpool  pub- 
lication. J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandykiiowe,  Wavertree. 

Bishops’  Wives  (5*^  S.  xi.  448.)— If  W.  M.  T.’s 
query  refers  only  to  the  wives  of  English  bishops 
since  the  Reformation,  it  may  be  answered  at 
once  with  a decided  negative.  No  bishop’s  wife, 
since  the  second  Mrs.  Cranmer  came  over  in  a 
box,  has  borne  any  title  in  consequence  of  her 
lord’s  episcopality.  The  sole  exception  may  per- 
haps be  her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
York  and  Princess-Bishop  of  Osnaburgh.  Nay, 
more,  had  ()ueen  Elizabeth  had  her  way  the 
bishops’  wives  W’ould  not  have  been  allowed  the 
ordinary  title  given  to  married  ladies.  Strype 
gives  us  Her  Majesty’s  farewell  to  Parker’s  wife  : 
“I  thank  you  for  your  entertainment,  but  I cannot 
call  you  madam.”  Bishops’  wdves  are  valuable 
members  of  society,  useful — too  useful  at  times — 
and  ornamental ; but  they  are  a modern  innova- 
tion upon  our  ancient  constitution,  grudgingly  and 
of  necessity  jiermitted  (see  the  statute  2 Ed.  VI. 
c.  21),  but  not  provided  for  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  Saxon  or  Norman.  Ladies  whose  hus- 


bands are  peers  both  spiritual  and  temporal  bear, 
of  course,  their  proper  title  ; but  Mrs.  Proudie 
must  remain  content  to  be  Mrs.  Proudie.  “ Let 
me  in,”  said  the  lady  with  no  ticket  at  the  door  of 
the  exhibition  ; “don’t  you  know  that  I am  the 
bishop’s  lady  1 ” “Very  sorry,”  said  the  janitor, 
“ but  I couldn’t  do  it  even  if  you  were  his  wife.” 
By  the  way,  can  any  one  tell  me  whence  this  story 
comes  1 Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple, 

The  Comma  as  a Note  of  Elision  (5’-’^  S.  xi. 
486.) — I am  at  a loss  to  understand  the  drift  of  this 
notice.  The  notorious  fact  that  a comma  as  a mark 
of  elision  is  comparatively  modern  is,  of  course, 
well  known  to  every  student  of  English  who  has 
ever  seen  a manuscript.  The  quotation  cited, 
beginning  “This  wretched  world’is  transmutacion,” 
proves  nothing  to  the  contrary.  It  is  simply  a 
quotation  from  Chaucer,  misprinted,  or  copied 
from  an  edition  by  a wholly  incompetent 
editor,  as  must  be  patent  to  all  who  understand 
the  matter.  The  old  title  of  the  poem,  viz.  “ A 
Ballad  of  the  Village  without  Painting,”  which  is 
still  the  tide  by  which  it  is  generally  known,  con- 
tains a most  amusing  blunder.  It  is  her  visage, 
not  her  village,  that  a lady  paints. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

Maleheire  Arms  (5^**  S.  xi.  447.) — In  Charles’s 
roll  of  arms  for  Hen.  III.  and  Edw.  I.,  No.  589,  is 
Will.  Maulure,  which  with  little  doubt  is  eipiiva- 
lent  to  Maleheire.  The  arms  are.  Or,  a demi-lion, 
tail  forked,  gules.  1).  C.  C.  E. 

Anecdote  of  Marshal  Blucher  (5‘'*  S.  xi. 
428.) — Eorty  and  odd  years  ago  I heard  more  than 
once,  from  the  lips  of  a German  diplomatist  who 
was  in  England  with  Blucher  in  1814  (not  “after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo”),  that  the  Prussian  mar- 
shal, struck  as  he  rode  through  the  streets  with 
the  show  in  our  London  shop  windows,  exclaimed, 
“My  God,  what  a town  to  sack  !”  I did  not  un- 
derstand the  exclamation  as  expressing  “ the  senti- 
ments of  a marauding  savage,”  but  wonder  at  the 
profusion  of  wealth  displayed  and  apprehension  of 
the  risk  we  ran  if  invaded.  H.  D.  C. 

Dursley. 

Blucher,  on  looking  over  London  from  St.  Paul’s, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “Was  fiir  Plunder!” 
i.e.  what  lumber,  what  a confused  mass  (of  build- 
ings). If  the  old  warrior  had  meant  plunder  in 
the  English  sense  of  the  word,  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  diti'erently.  W.  P.  Lundie. 

Harvey  Family  (5‘’' S.  xi.  449.) — John  Scott, 
of  Enfield,  co.  Middlesex,  citizen  and  deputy 
lieutenant  of  the  City  of  London,  was  knighted  at 
Windsor  Castle  by  Queen  Anne,  circa  1707  (see 
Le  Neve’s  Knights).  May  not  he  have  been  the 
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“Sir  John  ScotL  ” referred  to  hy  your  corre- 
spondent I W.  D.  Pink. 

Lcigli,  Lancashire. 

Eaiils  oi,-  Cornwall  (rj''  S.  xi.  460.) — For  an 
account  of  the  more  or  less  mythical  Earls  of  tiorn- 
wall  before  the  Norman  Conciucst,  A.  X.  can 
consult  Dugdale’s  Baronage.  A summary  of  this 
information  will  be  found  in  Davies  Gilbert’s 
rarochial  History  of  Cornwall,  iv.  346-48. 

Geo.  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 

An  historical  paper  on  the  .-incient  dukes  and 
carls  of  Goruwall  was  read,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
at  the  Congress  of  the  Arclneological  Association 
at  Penzance,  in  August,  1876. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

First  Cousin  IMarriaoes  (5^’'  S.  xi.  428.) — 
W.  \V.  will  find  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Darwin’s  paper, 
“ Alarriages  between  First  Cousins  in  England  and 
their  Eifects,”  in  vol.  xxxviii.  of  the  Journal  of 
llie  Btaiisiical  Society  (1875),  pp.  153  and  344. 

C.  Walford. 

Henson  or  Hinson  Family  (5'*'  S.  xi.  428.) — 
There  is  a pedigree  of  the  family  of  Hinson  of  Ful- 
ham in  Ilarl.  M,S.  1468.  According  to  Bridges 
there  is  a printed  pedigree  of  Hinson  of  Fordham 
in  Visitalion  of  Aliddlesc.r,  1663  (Salisbury,  1820). 

B.  Whitehead,  B.A. 

middle  Temple. 

Dated  Book-plates  (5"'  S.  xi.  446.) — Your 
correspondent  A.  describes  a book-plate  dated  1668. 
In  a copy  of  the  third  edition  of  Florio’s  translation 
of  Montaigne’s  Essays,  1632,  which  I possess,  there 
is  an  engraved  book-plate.  In  the  centre  is  the 
name  of  the  owner  with  date,  Neville  Catelyne, 
December  3,  1660,  surrounded  by  a rather  rude 
double  ornamental  border,  four  inches  long  and 
two  broad.  Alex.  Ireland. 

Inglewood,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

“ Mary  Magdalen’s  Complaint  at  Christ’s 
Deathe”  (5***  S.  xi.  447.) — This  poem  was  written 
by  Father  Eobert  Southwell,  S.J.  After  having 
been  most  cruelly  tortured  by  Topclifl'e  the  in- 
former, he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  cpiartered  for 
bis  faith,  Feb.  21,  1595,^  at  Tyburn.  See  his  life, 
written  at  considerable  length  in  Records  of  the 
English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  vol.  i., 
first  series,  by  Henry  Foley,  S.J.,  Bond.,  1877. 
A list  of  his  poems  is  given  in  this  life,  among 
which  the  poem  in  question  is  named.  A volume 
of  his  poems  and  prose  was  printed  in  1620,  but 
does  not  contain  Mary  Magdalen’s  Comjdcdnt,  but 
has  Mary  Magdalen’s  Funcrall  Teares  in  prose. 
In  the  Records,  &c.,  a pedigree  of  the  Southwell 
family  is  given.  A short  account  of  this  Father 


Robert  Southwell  may  be  found  in  Challoner’s 
Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests,  1741.  C.  J.  E. 

Your  correspondent  should  compare 

“S.  Peter’s  Complaint  and  Saint  Jlary  Magdalen’s 
fiinerall  Teares,  with  sundry  other  selected  and  devout 
Poems.  By  K[obertl  S[outhwell]  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Permissu  Buperiorum,  1616,  12mo.” 

The  first  edition  of  the  Fnnercdl  Teares  quoted 
by  Lowndes  is  dated  1594,  8vo.,but  Mr.  Pearson’.s 
catalogue,  issued  last  February,  contains  an  earlier 
edition,  also  in  8vo.,  of  1591.  A. 

Southwell’s  poem  may  be  found  in  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Gro.sart’s  invaluable  edition  of  Southwell’s 
Complete  P’oerns,  p.  62.  W.  T.  Brooke. 

“ Nine  points  of  the  law”  (.5***  S.  xi.  447.) — 
I think  Mr.  Wagstaff  will  have  to  look  to  some 
better  source  than  “ an  odd  corner  of  an  old  maga- 
zine ” for  the  explanation  of  the  above  saying  ; 
for  in  tlie  correct  version  there  are  only  eight 
“ points,”  in  the  old  saying  of  Mr.  Selwyn  (a  former 
candidate  for  the  chamberlaincy  of  the  City  of 
London),  which  “points ’’are  the  following;  “1 
a good  cause  ; 2,  a good  purse  ; 3,  an  honest  and 
skilful  attorney  ; 4,  good  evidence  ; 5,  able 

counsel  ; 6,  an  upright  judge  ; 7,  an  intelligent 
jury  ; and  8,  good  luck — without  which,  with  all 
the  other  seven,  it  is  odds  but  he  miscarries  in  his 
suit”  (see  Scrihhleomania,  p.  261). 

Thomas  Harper. 

Etymology  of  “ Sippet  ’’  (b^**  S.  xi.  387.) — This 
is,  as  Mr.  Jerram  suggests,  a soppet  or  little  sop, 
the  sop  being,  according  to  Bailey,  “ bread  soaked 
in  broth,  gravy,  dripping,  wine,  or  any  liquid.” 
In  the  earliest  rpiotation  in  which  I have  seen 
sippiet  used,  the  word  merel.y  means  a little  sip  or 
draught.  I get  this  from  Skelton,  cited  in  Mr. 
Wedgwood’s  Dictionary,  in  voce  “ Sip  ” : — 

“ And  ye  will  geve  me  a sippet 
Of  your  stale  ale.” 

Yet  by  Cotgrave’s  time,  1611,  sippet  was  already 
used  in  the  sense  of  a bit  of  bread  steeped  in  wine 
or  sauce,  for  he  gives,  “ Tremper,  to  dip,  soak, 
supple  in  liquor  ; trempette,  a sop,  a sippit.”  Tor- 
riano,  ed.  1659,  is  even  more  precise  : “A  sip,*  or 
sippet,  setta  di  pane  da  intignere.”  And  in  the 
Compleat  Cook,  1655,  12mo.,  we  have  sfppet  in  its 
modern  sense  of  a culinary  garnish  of  fried  or 
toasted  bread  or  crusts,  where,  speaking  at  p.  16  of 
how  to  boil  a carp,  we  are  told  : “ Let  him  boyl 
between  two  dishes  in  his  own  blood,  season  itivith 
pepper  and  vargis,  and  so  serve  it  up  upon  sippets." 
Again,  in  boiling  a rump  of  beet,  p.  43  : “ Set  it 
boyling  with  these  things  in  it  til  it  be  tender,  and 
serve  it  up  with  brown  bread  and  sippets  fryed  with 
butter,  but  be  sure,”  &c. 

Query,  was  a sip  of  bread  once  said'l  Torriano  looks 
like  it. 
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Si2>pd  cannot  be  considered  at  the  present  day 
as  an  obsolete  or  a provincial  word.  Most  modern 
dictionaries  enter  it.  It  is  still  generally  used, 
though  merely  at  present  a word  of  the  kitchen  and 
of  those  who  prepare  our  food.  In  the  more  new- 
fangled and  genteel  cookery  books  I regret  to  see 
it  replaced  by  the  unnecessary  crotUon,  but  in  the 
march  of  gentility  that  is  inevitable.  I might  di- 
verge into  the  cognate  archeology  of  brewis  and 
sops  in  wine,  but  this  note  is  already  long  enough. 

Zero. 

I have  all  my  life  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
this  word  in  Worcestershire  and  elsewhere,  and 
have  supposed  it  to  mean  that  when  the  triangular 
piece  of  toast  is  put  in  the  gravy  it  will  “ sip  it  ” 
up.  Miss  Hooper,  in  her  Every-Day  Meals  {H.  S. 
King  & Co.,  1857),  when  giving  directions  for 
minced  meat,  says,  ‘ Fry  sufficient  si'pji&ts  of  bread 
for  your  party,  place  round  the  dish  for  serving,  on 
each  a sprig  of  fried  parsley  ” (p.  140).  In  the 
same  author’s  popular  work,  Little  Dinners,  she 
says,  “Serve  with  toast  sippets”  (p.  171).  Miss 
Acton,  in  her  Modern  Cookery,  speaks  of  “ pale 
toasted  sippets”  (p.  230;,  “pale  fried  sippets  of 
bread  ” (p.  231),  and  gives  receipts  for  fried  sippets 
(p.  4)  and  sippets  n la  Rcine  (p.  5).  The  word 
sippet,  therefore,  W’ould  appear  to  be  in  common 
use  elsewhere  than  in  Somersetshire. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

This  word,  in  the  sense  attributed  to  it  by  Mr. 
Jerram,  has  been  familiar  to  me  all  my  life.  But 
inasmuch  as  it  has  the  misfortune  not  to  be  French, 
and  “ hashed  mutton,  minced  veal,  and  the  like  ” 
are  dishes  purely  national,  and  consequently  not 
met  with  in  genteel  society,  one  seldom  hears  it, 
and  I thought  that  its  employment  might  be  a 
peculiarity  of  my  father’s  household.  But  as 
a friend,  of  whom  I have  made  inquiry,  assures  me 
that  he  too  is  well  acquainted  with  the  term,  I feel 
justihed  in  saying  that  it  is  in  common  use  in  this 
town.  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

A sipipet  is  so  ealled  just  because  it  is  a sipipiet, 
i.e.,  a thing  that  sips,  or  sops,  or  sups  up  the  gravy. 
It  is  a common  word  in  the  north  of  England. 
Thus,  too,  a tip)pet  is  so  called  because  it  is  a thing 
at  the  tip  of  a hood  or  liripipium,  and  a gibbet  is 
so  called  because  it  is  a thing  that  gibs  or  jerks  up 
its  victim.  See  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  Dictionary. 

A.  J.  M. 

I suspect  that  there  are  few  counties  iu  England 
where  the  “ triangular  piece  of  toast”  is  not  known 
by  this  name.  I have  always  heard  it  so  called. 
Was  it  not  Dr.  Parr,  of  eccentric  celebrity,  who, 
on  being  invited  to  eat  hash,  replied,  “ If  you 
pleathe.  Give  me  all  the  thippetth  ! ” 

Hermentrude. 

The  word  is  common  in  Derbyshire  and  Leicester- 


shire, as  applied  to  the  slips  of  toast  served  with 
hashed  dishes.  Geo.  Clulow. 

Somersetshire  Meteorological  Notices  (5‘** 
S.  xi.  445.) — I have  a fac-simile  in  wood  of  one  of 
the  hailstones  which  fell  in  Mill  Park  (Somerset- 
shire or  Gloucestershire  ?)  on  Friday,  July  15, 1808. 
It  measures  8v  in.  round.  The  average  measure- 
ment of  those  which  fell  was  8 in.  This  model 
was  given  me  by  my  father. 

C.  Pickering  Clarke. 

Thornham. 

Latimer’s  Church  (5*'^  S.  xii.  6.)— Surely  Mr, 
Mathews  has  misread  his  Aubrey.  The  passage 
he  ciuotes,  “ In  the  walke  at  the  parsonage,”  &c., 
occurs  in  Aubrey’s  description  of  West  Kington  in 
the  hundred  of  Chippenham  {Topographical  Col- 
lections, Canon  Jackson’s  edition,  p.  87).  In  the 
notes  Canon  .Jackson  says  : — 

“ Hugh  Latimer  was  instituted  to  this  rectory  in  1530 
by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Campeggio,  then  Bishop  of 
Sarum.  He  remained  about  five  years.  His  letters  to 
Sir  Edward  Bayntun  of  Bromham  are  written  from  this 
place.  In  them  he  speaks  of  his  'little  bishoprick  of 
West  Kington.’  " 

My  uncle  held  the  rectory  for  many  years,  and 
his  widow  often  speaks  of  the  traditions  of  Latimer 
which  were  current  in  the  place  when  she  lived 
there.  Latimer’s  pulpit  has  been  preserved,  and 
a stained  glass  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Gabriel  of  Bristol,  the  architect  who  restored 
the  church  for  Canon  Barrow,  my  uncle’s  successor, 
T.  F.  Eavenshaw. 

Pewsey  Rectory,  Wilts. 

“ Dilamgerbendi  Insula”  (3’''^  S.  viii.  349,- 
398,  442,  482,  542  ; ix.  69,  221,  309  ; xi.  284  ; 

S.  xi.  269,  295,  357.) — Mr.  A.  S.  Fethers 
has  more  than  astonished  me  by  the  assertion  that 
“ if  any  one  will  examine  the  works  of  the  Vener- 
able Bede,  he  will  find  it  is  the  name  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  at  that  period.”  I do  not  know  to  what 
works  of  Bede  Mr.  Fethers  refers,  but  in  his 
History,  where  one  would  more  reasonably  expect 
to  find  it,  he  nowhere  calls  the  island  by  this 
name,  but  over  and  over  again  “Vecta.”  See 
bk.  i.  c.  iii. ; iv.  13,  16  ; v.  19,  23.  This  was  its 
ancient  Eoman  name,  as  we  learn  from  Suetouius- 
(Vita  Vespasian.,  4)  and  other  Latin  authors. 
“ By  Ptolemy  it  is  called  ’OvLKTgcris ; by  the 
Saxons,  Wiht  ; and  by  the  Britons,  Guith.  It  is 
said  by  most  historians  that,  when  the  Saxons 
invaded  this  kingdom,  this  island  fell  to  the  share 
of  those  of  them  who  were  called  Jutee,  whom 
Bede  expressly  names  Vitce,^  which  the  Saxon 


“ Jutas  et  Vitae  videntur  idem  nomen  esse  ivta}, 
transpositis  modo  duabus  primls  literis  ” (Rota  A. 
Hussey  in  Beclce  Hist.,  1.  i.  c.  xv.). 
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idiom  would  of  course  pronounce  as  it 

changes  Fir  into  TFep  ” (Bowen’s  Geography). 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

A reference  to  the  above  pas.sages  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  eleventh  volinnes  of  the  Third  Series  of 
“ N.  & as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  Staven- 
■nAGEN  Jones,  will  show  how  exhaustively,  but 
with  how  little  definite  result,  the  origin  of  the 
strange  word  J )ilanigerhendi  was  discussed  in  your 
pages  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  R.  I\I — m. 

Root=“Cat”  (5**'  S.  X.  514;  xi.  117,  1.37, 
.337.) — Cat  is  the  name  of  a domestic  implement 
which  seems  to  belong  to  the  early  days  of  tea, 
when  its  accompaniment  was  toast.  There  has, 
in  all  my  remembrance,  hung  in  a corner  of  the 
kitchen  ceiling  of  this  house  one  of  these  old  stands 
for  keeping  hot  a plate  of  buttered  toast  at  the  fire  ; 
and  I have  seen  and  heard  of  others  so  retained  in 
other  houses,  no  doubt  as  curious  relics,  when  they 
were  superseded  by  safer  metal  stands.  The  centre 
of  the  cat  is  a ball,  of  dark  oak,  with  six  spokes, 
like  a star,  each  wrought  in  a cable  twist ; the 
whole  of  excellent  workmanship  and  high  polish. 
When  I early  inquired  as  to  its  name  and  use,  it 
was  said  that  it  was  probably  so  called  because, 
like  a cat,  it  must  fall  on  its  feet,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  upset.  The  plate  of  toast,  however,  might 
have  been  thrown  off.  The  name  doubtle.ss  be- 
longs to  the  form,  and  its  power  of  resistance  and 
obstruction,  and  not  to  any  plant  or  growth  in 
particular.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

“ Hodie  Mini,  CRAS  TIBI,”  &c.  (5‘'*  S.  X.  155  ; 
xi.  492.) — On  tombstone  of  Thos.  Bannatine,  who 
died  1635,  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh  : — 

“Hodie  mild,  eras  tibi. 

Vita  quid  hominisl  Flos,  umbra,  et  fumus,  arista; 

Ilia  mails  longa  est;  ilia  boids  brevis  est. 

To-day  is  mine,  to-morrow  yours  may  be  ; 

Each  mortal  man  should  mind  that  he  must  die. 

What  is  man's  life  1 A shade,  a sraoak,  a flower — 

Short  to  the  good,  to  the  bad  doth  long  endure.” 

Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  Scottish  Rivers,  p.  9. 

The  saying  quoted  from  St.  Chrysostom,  “ Give 
me  to-day  and  take  to-morrow,”  has  quite  a 
different  meaning  from  “ Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi.” 
It  means,  as  Erasmus  puts  it,  “Fruar  ego  hac  vita, 
tu  futura.  Dictum  quod  in  ore  habere  solebant 
homines  voluptatibus  adflicti  ” {Adag.  “Da  mihi 
hodiernum,  tu  sume  crastinum  ”).  G.  F.  S.  E. 

Showers  of  Sulphur  (5^^  S.  x.  495  ; xi.  155, 
518.) — A shower  of  sulphur  occurred  in  this  place 
(Cowbridge,  Glamorgan)  on  the  8th  ult.  I observed 
the  sulphur  floating  on  the  pools  and  puddles,  and 
remaining  on  the  paths  when  the  water  had  sub- 
sided. I collected  some  of  it,  and  might  easily  in 
a short  time  have  collected  half  a pound  or  so.  It 
xesembled  exactly  what  is  called  by  housekeepers 


flour  of  brimstone,  and  I detected  immediately,  by 
tasting,  that  it  was  sulphur.  Thomas  Payne. 

Cowbridge,  Glaraorganeliire. 

Did  C.  C.  M.  see  the  letter  in  the  Times  stating 
that  the  supposed  sulphur  turned  out  to  be  the 
pollen  of  pine  trees  1 Jay'dee. 

“Blooming”  (5‘''  S.  xi.  46,  174,  197.)— It  may 
perhaps  be  worthy  of  note  that  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Granvil,  in  his  Sridducismus  Triumphatus,  Bond., 
1726,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Demon  of  Tedworth  ” 
(1661),  makes  mention  that  on  one  occasion  the 
spirit  came  into  a room  panting  like  a dog,  and, 
“ company  coming  up,  the  room  was  presently  filled 
with  a blooming  noisome  smell.” 

George  M.  Traherne. 

Anglo-Saxon  Coins  (5‘>'  S.  x.  380,414.)— Some 
information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  Annals 
of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
Rogers  Ruding  (London,  John  Hearne,  1840, 
3 vols.).  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Severe  Winters  (b***  S.  xi.  24,  134, 176.) — The 
following  is  told  by  Col.  Landmann  in  his  Adven- 
tures and  Eecollections,  i.  224.  On  leaving  New 
York  he  took  with  him  two  bottles  of  madeira, 
which  became  frozen  on  the  journey,  the  thermo- 
meter showing  fifty  degrees  of  frost.  Taking  them 
out  in  a Canadi.an  public-house  to  refresh  himself, 
he  found  the  contents  frozen,  and  quite  white, 
except  a small  globule  in  the  centre.  This  he  got 
at  and  swallowed  ; he  did  the  like  with  the  second 
bottle,  after  which  he  felt  considerably  intoxi- 
cated. On  thawing  the  remainder  in  the  bottles 
he  found  it  to  be  pure  water.  The  frost  had 
separated  the  alcohol  from  the  water  ; the  former 
remained  unfrozen  ; so  he  had  swallowed  the 
separated  alcohol  concentrated  in  a very  small 
compass.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  wine  can 
be  frozen  ; the  alcohol  cannot  be  frozen  with  the 
rest  of  the  liquid,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
action  of  the  frost.  All  accounts  of  chopping  frozen 
wine  must  be  received  with  something  more  than 
a doubt.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

In  Jan.,  1854, 1 went  into  residence  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford.  The  river  was  frozen  over 
for  miles.  I remember  a four-in-hand  driven  down 
the  Isis.  The  ice  up  the  Cherwell,  particularly 
about  Parson’s  Pleasure,  was  splendid.  A bottle 
of  port  froze  in  ray  rooms,  and  I well  remember 
my  “scout”  in  consternation  over  this  event,  as 
also  concerning  a sodawater-making  machine,  the 
contents  of  which  also  froze,  lest  rhe  “ fixed  /mir” 
should  explode  the  glass  globe.  X.  C. 

Ploughing  by  the  Horse’s  Tail  (5*'‘  S.  x.  366, 
503  ; xi.  77.) — In  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  before 
the  time  of  Mr.  Trail,  who  introduced  the  modern 
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systems  of  farming  there,  they  always  ploughed  by 
attaching  the  plough,  a wooden  one-stilted  thing, 
to  the  horse’s  tail.  Eopes  were  made  of  twisted 
rushes  which,  though  they  did  not  last  long,  were 
cheap.  I remember  once  seeing  a bridle  made  of 
rushes  and  a wooden  bit.  I also  once  saw  a man 
carrying  a big  heavy  rope  on  his  back  in  the  north- 
west of  Ireland,  west  of  Glen  Colum  Kill,  which 
he  was  taking  to  exchange  for  herrings,  and  which 
I was  told  was  made  from  fir  found  in  the  bogs 
and  beaten  till  the  fibres  were  loosened,  when  they 
were  twisted  into  a rope.  It  was  said  to  be  a 
strong  but  not  a lasting  rope.  J.  R.  Haig. 

The  Ribliograpiiy  of  the  Literature  con- 
nected WITH  Pore  and  his  Quarrels  (5***  S.  xii. 
7.) — I am  delighted  to  see  at  the  above  reference 
a proposal  to  give  the  bibliography  of  the  literature 
connected  witli  Pope  and  his  quarrels.  The  sug- 
gestion emanates,  I suspect,  from  a gentleman  not 
entirely  a stranger  to  “ N.  & Q.,’’  who  has  himself 
a very  curious  collection  of  Popeana  pamphlets, 
and  probably  possesses  more  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  any  one  now  living.  We  may  expect, 
tlierefore,  some  valuable  information  about  the 
clironicles  of  the  warfare  carried  on  between  Pope 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Eathas. 

The  first  source  from  which  to  obtain  a catalogue 
of  the  productions  of  Pope’s  literary  enemies  is 
naturally  “ The  List  of  Books,  Papers,  and  Verses 
in  which  our  Author  was  Abused,”  &c.,  given  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Dmiciad.  Additions  were 
made  to  this  list  from  time  to  time  as  new  editions 
of  the  Dunciad  w'ere  issued,  and  some  of  the  works 
mentioned  are  now  very  scarce.  Pope  himself  had 
a collection  of  them  bound  up  in  four  volumes.  Two 
of  these  volumes,  in  8vo.,  were  lettered  “ Libels  upon 
I*ope.  Vols.  I.  and  II.”  Another  volume  of  12mo. 
pamphlets  was  lettered  “ Curll  and  Company,”  and 
the  fourth  volume  “ Libels  on  Swift  and  Pope.”'*’" 

I shall  only  describe  in  this  communication  two 
works  which  are  perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  your  other  contributors. 

].  “ An  Author  To  be  Lett.  Being  a Proposal  humbly 
address’ll  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Knights,  Ksquires, 
Gentlemen,  and  other  worshipful  and  weighty  members 
of  the  Solid  and  Ancient  Society  of  the  Bathos.  By  their 
Associate  and  Well  W’isher  Iscariot  Hackney. — Evil  be 
thou  my  Good.  Satan.  Numb.  I.  To  be  continued. 
Jjondon ; Printed  for  Alexander  Vint  in  the  Strand. 
1729.”  4to.  Title-page;  jireface,  3 leaves;  pp.  12; 
ci'rata,  1 page. 

This  was,  I believe,  afterwards  included  in  the 
collection  of  the  verses,  essays,  letters,  &c.,  relating 
to  tlie  Lhincicul  by  R.  Savage.  Johnson,  in  his 
Jiiograpldes,  attributes  Aii  Author  To  he  Lett,  &c., 
to  S.avage,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  Pope  : Savage  could  no  more  have 
written  it  than  he  could  have  written  the  Dunciad. 


* Do  these  volumes  still  exist'! 


2.  “One  Epistle  to  Mr.  A.  Pope,  Occasion’d  By  Two  ' 
Epistles  Lately  Published. 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  tho’  lie  writ  a Satire, 

For  still  there  goes  some  Thinking  to  Ill-Nature. 

iJryde^i. 

London : Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick-Lane. 
[Price  One  Shilling.]”  4to.  pp.  21. 

This  is  the  joint  production  of  Leonard  Welsted 
and  James  Moore  Smythe.  It  appeared  after- 
wards with  explanatory  notes  in  the  collected 
edition  of  Welsted’s  Works  published  by  John 
Nichols  (London,  1787,  1 vol.,  8vo.).  Pope  was 
much  annoyed  by  this  pamphlet,  and  attacked  it 
several  times  in  the  Gruh  Street  Journal. 

F.  G. 

P.S. — Your  correspondent  P.  A.  H.  writes  Po- 
jnana.  In  Pope’s  time  it  was  written  Popeana. 

In  Lowndes  it  is  Popeiana.  Which  is  the  most 
correct  spelling  1 I hope  that  your  correspondents 
who  send  descriptions  of  Popeana  pamphlets  will 
do  so  only  from  personal  inspection. 

i 

Charlemagne  not  able  to  Write  (5“'  S.  xi. 
3G8,  517.) — Many  of  the  North-country  gentry 
were  not  able  to  write  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  Raine’s  History  of  North 
Durham,  xxxii.,  is  a document  of  the  date  1561, 
to  which  is  attached 

“ The  Schedule  of  the  names  of  all  the  Lords,  Free-  : 
holders,  Tenaunts  and  Inhabitants  within  the  county  of  j 
Northumberland  that  have  consented  and  agreed  to  the 
Execution  of  the  Articles  conteyned  in  this  Booke,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  same  ; and  for  the  testimony 
thereof,  such  of  them  as  can  write  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed their  names : and  suvhe  others  as  can  not  write 
have  herewito  set  their  markes,  and  caused  their  names  to 
be  written.” 

There  are  146  names  appended,  the  greater  part 
of  them  certainly  persons  of  gentle  blood  ; of  these 
ninety-three  “ have  hereunto  set  their  markes.”' 
Among  the  illiterates  are  John  Ogle  of  Ogle  Castle 
and  members  of  the  houses  of  Fenwick,  Carnaby,. 
Collingwood,  Swinburne,  Manners,  Selby,  Heron, 
and  Errington.  Mabel  Peacoce. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Bindery,  Ropery,  &c.  (5^’’  S.  x.  447  ; xi.  76, 

99,  357.) — The  first  is  a very  good  word,  and  in  my 
opinion  well  “ worth  importing,”  for  it  supplies  a 
positive  want,  there  being  no  other  single  word  in 
our  language  to  express  the  same  thing,  although  I 
fear  that  so  long  as  we  allow  the  abomination  of 
“establishments  for  young  ladies,”  which  .some 
people  seem  to  think  so  much  more  genteel  than 
“ schools,”  there  is  little  chance  of  its  superseding  the 
more  imposing  term  “ bookbinders’  establishment.” 
Nor  have  we  any  need  to  go  across  the  Atlantic 
for  the  word,  since  we  can  get  it  so  much  nearer 
home,  and  from  the  same  source  from  which  the 
Americans  have  adopted  it.  It  is  the  Dutch 
binderij,  and  every  bit  as  good  as  hreivery  (Du. 
bronwerij),  bakery  (Du.  bakkerij),  which,  by  the 
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way,  seems  to  be  now  almost  obsolete  in  England, 
and  a hundred  other  words  similarly  formed,  in 
Dutch,  German,  and  English.  The  Dutch  have 
not  only  such  words  as  dmUcerij  (Ger.  Drurl:erei) 
for  “ printing  house,”  but  also  another  admirable 
word,  hoekerij  (which  we  can  now  only  express 
by  borrowing  a word  from  the  Latin),  which  is 
surely  as  good  a name  for  a place  where  books  are 
kept  as  rookery  is  for  the  resting-place  of  rooks. 
We  are  too  apt  nowadays  to  forget  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  remark  made  by  W.  Camden  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago  : “Great  verily  was  the 
glory  of  our  tongue  before  the  Norman  conrpiest 
in  this,  that  the  old  English  could  express  most 
aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  own 
tongue  without  borrowing  from  any.”  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  labours  of  Prof.  Skeat,  Dr.  Morris, 
and  others  who  have  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
study  of  early  English,  we  are  beginning  to  see  its 
worth,  and  may  have  reason  to  hope  that  “our 
sparkfull  youth”  will  no  longer  “laugh  at  their 
great-grandfathers’  English,  who  had  more  care  to 
do  well  than  to  speak  minion  like,  and  left  more 
glory  to  us  by  their  exploiting  of  great  acts  than 
we  shall  do  by  forging  of  new  words  and  uncouth 
ph  rases  ” {Remains  conccrnivy  Britain,  p.  25). 

F.  Norgate. 

King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

“ CucK ” : “Cock”  (5"'  S.  xi.  48,  196.) — There 
is  a hill  about  a mile  from  Salisbury,  overlooking 
the  village  of  Laverstock,  which  goe>s  by  the  name 
of  “ Cocky  Down.”  C.  II. 

Salisbury. 

Privileged  Flour  Mills  (5‘''S.  xi.  29,  410.) — 
I am  very  much  obliged  to  your  several  learned 
correspondents  who  have  thrown  such  extended 
light  upon  this  question.  I have  myself,  during 
the  several  months  which  have  elapsed  since  I 
addressed  1113'  query  to  you,  found  various  instances 
of  such  privileged  mills  in  the  town  ordinances  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Worcester, 
Tettenhall  Regis,  and  elsewhere.  In  London  the 
Knights  Templars  had  a mill  of  their  own.  These 
will  all  be  referred  to  in  more  or  less  detail  in  a 
paper  “ On  Early  Laws  and  Customs  relating  to 
Food,”  which  will  appear  in  a forthcoming  part  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 
I shall  take  the  opportunity  of  using  some  of  the 
facts  now  contributed.  Cornelius  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens,  K.W. 

“ The  Deil’s  Reply  to  Robert  Burns  ” 
(5**'  S.  xi.  148,  237.) — Burns’s  Address  to  the  Deil 
drew  from  his  contemporaries  David  Morison  and 
John  Learmont  (see  their  Poems,  1790  and  1791) 
“ Answers,”  but  what  W.  T.  is  looking  up  must  be 
the  under  mentioned,  which  I find  among  my 
Burnsiana  : “ The  Deil’s  Reply  to  the  Poet  Burns. 
The  following  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  Burns, 


is  reprinted  in  a leading  paper  and  signed  James 
Ditchburn,  LTshaw  Moor.”  It  is  a 12mo.,  pp.  8, 
without  other  title  or  date,  containing  twenty-eight 
stanzas,  the  first  of  which  is  that  quoted  by  W.  T. 
It  explains  away  the  charges  the  poet  brings  against 
his  Satanic  majesty,  and  chus  in  the  twenty-eighth 
stanza  warns  his  traducer  of  the  drunkard’s  death 
which  awaits  him  ; — • 

“ Sure  as  you  mourn’d  the  daisy's  fate, 

That  fate  is  thine  at  no  far  date : 

Stern  Ruin’s  plough-share  drives  elate 
Full  on  thy  bloom, 

And  crush’d  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 
Shall  be  thy  doom.” 

J.  0. 

“Embezzle”  _(5*>’  S.  x.  461,  524  ; xi.  30,  55, 
248.) — Another  instance  : “ Imbesilment  of  re- 
cordes  ; . . . servauntes  ....  defrauding  their 
masters  of  their  goodes  ; or  . . . . imbesiling  the 
same”  {The  Nevve  Boke  of  Justices  of  Peace,  by 
Anthony  FitzHerbert,  1554,  quoted  in  the  Yorksh. 
Arcluwl.  and  Top.  Journ.,  1878,  vol.  v.  pp.  363-4). 

W.  C.  B. 

Rochdale. 

Scotia  (5*’’  S.  xi.  298,  355.) — IMr.  J.  F.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Popidar  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands, 
ii.  36,  says,  “Even  the  word  Albanach,  now  used 
for  Scotchman,  means  wanderer.” 

CuTiiBERT  Bede. 

Asparagus  {5^''  S.  xi.  264,  319,  397.) — If 
Y.  S.  M.  will  slit  his  asparagus  straight  down,  he 
will  find  the  inside  of  the  long  white  stalk  very 
masticable  and  very  good.  We  English,  as  a rule, 
only  eat  half  our  asparagus,  and  we  insult  it  by 
the  addition  of  melted  butter.  I recommend  both 
your  correspondents  to  try  the  Belgian  dressing, 
the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg  and  a little  butter 
melted,  not  “melted  butter.”  IIermentrude. 

Keeping  School  in  the  Parvise  (S*”  S.  xi. 
366,  394,  472.)— I was  at  Malmesbury  on  Tuesday, 
May  27,  and  on  ascending  the  stairs  to  the 
chamber  above  the  grand  Norman  porch  of  the 
abbey  church,  I discovered  a school  of  about  thirty 
children  being  conducted  there.  It  is  called  the 
Abbey  School.  In  St.  Michael’s  Loft,  in  the 
Priory  Church,  Christchurch,  Hants,  a school  was 
formerly  held.  C.  H.  Mayo. 

Long  Burton,  Sherborne. 

Is  parvise  really  from  parvis  (see  5*’’  S.  xi.  472)  ? 
I very  much  doubt  it.  G.  C.  E. 

Burial  at  Night,  1601  (5“'  S.  xi.  349,  474.)— 
I believe  that  the  Dyotts  of  StalTordshire,  one  of 
whose  ancestors  fired  the  famous  shot  from  the 
tower  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  which  slew  the 
fanatic  Lord  Brooke,  are  always  buried  by  torch- 
Pgljt.  W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith. 

Temple. 
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The  Cuckoo  “changes  her  tune”  (5‘'‘  S.  xi. 
403.)— The  statement  that  the  cuckoo  changes  her 
note  from  a “ major  sixth  to  a minor  third  ” is 
obviously  a mistake.  The  cuckoo  frequently  sings 
an  untrue  interval,  something  between  a major 
third  and  a minor  third,  but  always  within  these 
limits.  W.  H.  Cummings. 

Landeg  Family  S.  xi.  169,  336,  458.) — 
A charming  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Landeg  was 
living  with  her  cousin,  a Miss  Reid,  in  Portland 
Place,  Bath,  some  twenty  years  ago.  She  was  the 
niece  of  Dr.  J.  Bowen,  a Bath  celebrity  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

C.  Pickering  Clarke. 

Thornham. 

A Few  Idle  Words  (5‘'^  S.  xi.  485.) — If  Clarry 
will  turn  to  any  modern  English  dictionary  he  will 
find  that  the  lady  was  more  correct  tlian  Mr. 
Crabb  Robinson.  Antiqiiarian  is  quite  as  much 
a noun  as  an  adjective,  and  is  used  as  such,  I 
should  think,  a hundred  times  oftener  than  a7iti- 
qnary.  Moreover,  Mr.  Robinson  scarcely  did 
himself  justice  in  his  claim  to  be  a noun,  which  is 
merely  the  name  of  a thing  : surely  Mr.  Robinson 
was  more  than  that.  J.  F.  P. 

Jedburgh. 

“ Goal  ”=Gaol  (5*^**  S.  xi.  366,  514.) — I possess 
a copper  token  having  on  the  obverse  a bust  of 
John  Howard,  surrounded  with  the  words  “John 
Howard,  F.R.S.,  Halfpenny,”  and  on  the  reverse 
a draped  full-length  seated  figure,  uttering  the 
words  “ Go  forth,”  and  surrounded  with  the  words 
“ Remember  the  Debtors  in  Goal.”  The  token  is 
without  date.  Bailey  (1727)  has,  “ Goal,  a Prison 
or  Jail,”  and  “ Goaler,  the  Keeper  of  a Jail  or 
Prison.”  Johnson  says  this  orthography  is  in- 
correct. Hester  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Tradesmen’s  Tokens  (5“‘  S.  xi.  28,  139,  157, 
197.) — The  Paris  Mamtam  Company  is  a mis- 
print for  the  Parys  Mowitain  Company,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Parys  Mines  Company.  Pennant 
has  written  of  the  mountain,  and  much  of  what  he 
has  .said  is  quoted  in  a reference  to  the  subject 
in  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitaiia  (edit.  1845, 
vol.  xiv.,  or  vol.  i.  of  Mi.scellaneous  and  Lexico- 
graphical Section,  art.  “ Anglesey  ”).  The  “ moun- 
tain” is  a small  elevation  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Andwch,  Anglesey,  and 
was  once  of  world-wide  celebrity  for  its  yield  of 
copper  ore,  supposed  to  be  the  finest  discovered, 
the  working  of  which  gave  employment  to  many 
hundreds  of  persons.  The  mines  have  declined 
immensely  in  productiveness  and  value  for  many 
years  now,  but  are  still  worked  to  some  extent, 
though  with  what  success  I am  unable  to  say. 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 


Mr.  Stavenhagen  Jones  will  find  the  Anglesey 
penny  token  of  1787  described  in  the  supplement 
to  the  Gentlemard s Magazine  of  that  year,  p.  1160. 
It  is  there  described  as  being  issued  by  the  Paris 
Mountain  Company.  I am  inclined  to  think 
“ Maintain  ” in  Ruding  is  a printer’s  error.  Pye, 
in  both  editions  of  his  work  (1794  and  1801)  on 
provincial  coins,  ignores  the  first  issue,  in  1784,  of 
the  Anglesey  pennies,  as  recorded  in  my  work, 
vol.  i.  p.  52,  and  by  Ruding,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Jones.  Pye  gives  the  issuer  of  these  pennies  as 
the  “ Paris  Mine  Co.,  struck  at  a mint  erected  in 
Birmingham.”  D.  T.  Batty. 

I have  a curious  token  which  bears  on  the 
obverse  a picture  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
words  “ Payable  at  Keelings  Gibralter  ” {sic),  and 
on  the  reverse  three  towers,  with  a key  hanging 
suspended  from  the  doorway  of  the  centre  one,  and 
the  words  “ Value  one  quart.  1802.” 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Count  Street,  Nottingham  (5*’’  S.  xi.  88, 
216.) — “ Count  ” Paravicini  or  Palavicini  seems  to 
have  settled  in  Nottingham  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  His  house,  in  what  is  now  called 
Count  Street,  is  situated  within  the  old  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  and  the  registers  of  that  church  record 
the  burials  of  “ Bercini,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Para- 
vicini,” on  March  18,  1727-8,  and  of  “Mr.  George 
Paravicini”  on  March  26, 1735.  This  Mr.  George 
Paravicini  was  evidently  the  “ Count  Palavicini  ” 
referred  to  by  Quest,  but  he  is  not  dignified  by 
that  title  in  either  of  the  two  instances  in  which 
his  name  appears  in  the  registers  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  The  name  is  written  Pa^-avicini  in  the 
registers,  but  the  street  in  which  he  resided  is 
called  “ Palavicini’s  Row”  by  Deering.  I have 
met  with  no  other  instances  of  the  name  in  the 
registers  of  the  other  churches  in  the  town  of 
Nottingham  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A.  E.  Lawson  Lowe,  F.S.A. 

Higlifield,  near  Nottingham. 

Your  correspondents  will  doubtless  obtain  some 
information  about  the  Palavicinis  by  addressing 
the  Rev.  F.  Paravicini,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

CURIOSUS. 

Bolles  Pedigree  (5*'’*  S.  xi.  149,  237.) — The 
creation  by  Charles  I.  of  an  “ honourable  baron- 
etess  ” in  the  person  of  Lady  Bolles  of  Wakefield  is 
an  event  so  rare  as  to  have  been  considered  unique. 
Can  any  reader  refer  to  a similar  creation  '? 

J.  M.  Doble. 

Penzance. 

Yankee  (fit^  S.  x.  467  ; xi.  18,  38,  235.)— See 
Webster’s  Dictionary  for  some  explanation  as  to 
the  probable  origin  of  this  word. 

Hic  ET  Ubique. 
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Pakish  Documents  (5‘''  S.  x.  427,  527  ; xi. 
37  ; xii.  12.) — JJelf  is  apparently  of  wide  use  as 
a synonym  for  a cpuirry,  as  I have  observed  it  in 
various  coiuiuon  forms  of  grants  or  reservations  of 
easements  and  appurtenances  contained  in  leases 
and  conveyances.  The  context  in  which  the  word 
occurs  is  generally  more  or  less  as  follows,  “ all 
mines,  delfs,  and  quarries  of  lead,  coal,  cannel, 
slate,”  &c.  Nicolai  C.  Schou,  Jun. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*’’  S.  xi. 
248.)— 

“ Though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  Just,  yet  revei’ence, 

That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  ’tween  high  and  low.” 

Cymheline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Mars  Dkhiijue. 

(5ii>  S.  xi.  -KiS.) 

“ Sola  tides  sufiicit.” 

From  the  last  line  of  the  fourth  vei  se  of  the  hymn, 

“ Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi 
Corporis  mysterium.”  G.  C.  E. 
The  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Akkrman  from  Budteus  are 
an  obvious  parody,  or  rather  skit,  upon  one  of  the  stanzas 
of  that  noble  hymn  of  the  Church  which  is  sung  on 
Corpus  Christi,  Pange  LingtM.  The  lines  of  the  original 
to  which  they  refer  are, 

“ Fitque  sanguis  Christi  meruni ; 

Et,  si  sensus  deficit, 

Ad  firinandum  cor  sincerum 
Sola  tides  sufiicit.' ’ 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 
(5d>  S.  xi.  .509.) 

“ Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time, 

And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe.” 

The  lines  (incorrectly  quoted  by  C.  P.)  are  by  Thompson, 
Castle  of  Indoltnce,  stanza  Ixxii.  11.  1,  2.  T.  L.  A. 

“ Praise  is  the  best  diet  for  us  all.” 

In  J.  Hain  Friswell’s  Familiar  H'ords  this  saying  is 
ascribed  to  Sydney  Smith,  and  the  reference  there  given 
is  to  “W.  W.  p.  333.”  Mars  Denique. 

(5ii>  S.  xii.  9.) 

“ So  comes  a reck’ning  when  the  banquet ’s  o’er,”  &c., 
will  be  found  in  Gay’s  “ Tragi-Com.-Past.-Farce,”  What 
d’ye  Call  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  9.  A.  Granger  Huit. 

“ Fall’n  is  the  Baal,”  &c. 

Young’s  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  ii.  11.  43-4.  Mr.  Bocchier 
has  slightly  misquoted  the  first  line.  Fredk.  Kule. 


^t^crllaiifotis. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  he. 

The  Cathedral : its  Necessary  Place  in  the  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Church.  By  Edward  White  IBenson, 
Bishop  of  Truro.  (iMurray.) 

All  who  know  Bishop  Benson  and  his  work  at  Lincoln 
and  at  Truro  will  recognize  at  once  in  this  little  book, 
small  in  bulk  but  pithy  and  full  of  interest,  the  earnest- 
ness and  deep  religiousness  with  which  bis  name  is  asso- 
ciated. He  desires  to  breathe  a new  life  into  old  and 
venerable  institutions,  and  to  show  that  the  functions  of 
the  cathedral  are  progressive,  and  as  necessary  now  in 
the  present  state  of  our  society  as  they  ever  were  in  by- 
gone days.  He  is  very  hopeful  that  the  dawning  age  will 
be  an  age  of  reconstruction,  and  that  whilst  all  that  is 
good  in  the  ancient  cathedral  system  should  be  carefully 
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preserved,  there  may  be  grafted  upon  the  old  stock  new 
and  vigorous  branches,  so  that  the  great  needs  of  the  day 
may  be  satisfied  and  the  grand  cathedral  may  become,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  mother  church  of  each 
diocese.  Bishop  Benson  devotes  the  first  section  of  his 
work  to  an  account  of  what  he  terms  ” The  Old  Activity,” 
and  under  this  head  he  gives  an  able  sketch  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  takes  a special  delight  in  pointing  out  that 
study  and  ” higher  education  ” were  distinctly  provided 
for  ; that  the  prmhenda  was  to  be  a centre  of  civilization, 
to  its  district;  that,  as  Bishop  Grosseteste  says,  a resi- 
dentiary should  feed  his  flock  with  the  three  necessaries^ 
“ the  word  of  preaching,  the  pattern  of  a holy  conversation,, 
and  the  devotion  of  single-hearted  prayer”;  and  that 
nothing  was  further  from  the  original  idea  of  the  cathe- 
dral than  that  it  should  merely  supply  so  much  patronage 
or  enable  so  many  dignitaries  to  live  at  their  ease.  A 
school  of  architecture,  a school  of  music,  a school  of 
grammar,  a school  of  theology — all  these  were  to  flourish 
beneath  its  shelter.  He  then  proceeds  to  that  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  central  idea  of  the  work,  the  relation  of  the 
chapter  to  the  bishop.  The  cathedral  chapter  was 
intended  to  be,  should  now  be,  the  bishop's  council.  He 
quotes,  not  without  approbation,  words  of  Bishop  Words- 
worth to  the  effect  that  ” episcopal  authority  ” in  its 
present  aspect  ” seems  too  much  to  resemble  an  inverted 
pyramid  trembling  on  its  apex.  In  an  ancient  diocesan 
synod  it  reposed  quietly  on  its  base.”  The  essential 
character  of  the  institution  is,  in  his  view,  conciliar.  In 
this  characteristic  he  finds  the  best  remedy  for  that 
isolation  which  he  regards  as  one  great  cause  of  present 
episcopal  difficulties.  No  one  culture  or  experience  can, 
he  thinks,  do  justice  to  the  increasing  complications  of 
modern  life.  Each  cla>s,  every  contour-line  of  society, 
needs  its  own  representative  man ; a TroAuTroi'iciXoc  (TO(pici 
is  again  demanded.  The  cathedral  council  is  to  supply 
this  want : it  must  advise,  it  must  recommend,  it  must 
formulate.  The  bishop  “ should  seek  its  counsel,  but 
does  not  need  its  consent;  he  is  bound  to  ask,  though  not 
to  follow.”  There  may  be  giave  doubts  how  far  this  kind 
of  association  could  be  maintained  in  actual  practice. 
Would  a bishop  continue  to  consult  a chapter  whose 
views  were  at  variance  with  his  ownl  Would  a chapter 
continue  to  advise  a bishop  who  asked  though  he  did 
not  follow  their  advice  ? We  must  confess  that  we  enter- 
tain serious  misgivings  upon  this  point.  But  the  Bishop 
passes  to  other  matters  about  which  there  will  be  less 
difference  of  opinion.  The  cathedral  should  be  a home  of 
theological  learning  ; the  English  Church  has  always  been, 
must  always  be,  a learned  church.  Here  may  be  found 
for  theological  students,  for  the  younger  clergy,  a wise, 
broad,  sympathetic  teaching ; here  also  a theological 
faculty,  and  here  those  who  shall  teach  effectively  pastoral 
diviriity.  A staff  of  free  preachers  may  also  be  created. 
The  great  difficulty  of  carrying  out  these  views  appears 
to  us  to  lie  in  the  existing  mode  of  presentation  to 
cathedral  offices.  A canon  dies — he  has  been  the 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  let  us  say;  a new  canon 
is  appointed- he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  pastoral 
(theology;  how  is  the  work  to  proceed?  No  one,  how- 
I ever,  can  ri-e  from  the  perusal  of  Bishop  Benson’s  book 
without  admitting  at  once  the  deep  interest  of  the  subject, 
the  clear  and  able  manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled, 
and  the  large  stores  of  archseological  learning  which  are 
displayed  throughout  the  volume. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law.  By 
Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  (Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

Those  who  remember  the  earlier  editions  of  Dr.  Woolsey’s 
excellent  manual  v/ill  at  once  perceive  that  the  words 
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“reyieed  and  enlarged”  carry  with  them  the  exjiression 
of  a reality,  and  are  by  no  means  a figui’e  of  speech. 
We  liave,  indeed,  now  in  our  hands  the  latest  and  fullest 
manifestation  of  the  distinguished  author’s  views  on 
many  of  the  most  interesting  questions  of  the  day,  some 
of  which  have  arisen  since  he  first  began  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  public  the  thoughts  embodied  in  his  lectures 
to  the  studiosa  juvenlus  of  Yale  College.  President 
Woolsey’s  book  is  even  now,  after  all  the  additions  which 
it  lias  received,  a comparatively  small  and  concise  work, 
and  in  this  sense  still  merits  tlie  title  of  “ Introduction,” 
modest  as  that  title  seems  for  the  author’s  high  position 
as  a master  in  his  branch  of  juridical  science.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  that  subjects  should  here  be  treated 
with  the  fulness  of  Wheaton  or  Halleck,  but  for  that 
very  reason  many  will  probably  be  induced  to  read 
Woolsey's  Introduction  who  would  shrink  from  the  more 
voluminous  text-writers.  There  are  some  lacutice  which 
we  should  have  liked  to  see  tilled  in  the  present  edition. 
With  the  prominence  which  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
proposed  inter-oceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  have  for  some  time  been  giving  to  the  question, 
we  should  like  to  know  Dr.  lYoolsey's  views  on  the 
neutralization  of  such  rvorks.  Copyright,  again,  which 
has  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  at  recent  congresses 
in  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London,  is  undoubtedly  coming  to 
the  front  as  an  international  question ; and  here,  too,  we 
miss  what  could  not  have  failed  to  be  an  interesting 
exposition,  whether  we  agreed  with  the  views  expressed 
or  not.  As  a publicist,  l>r.  Woolsey  is  practical  rather 
than  theoretical.  He  does  not  believe  much  in  schemes 
of  international  courts  of  arbitration,  but  he  does  believe 
in  the  advance  of  International  Law,  though  not  in  an 
“easy  or  unop])osed  advaiice.’’  The  Christian  law  of 
nations  is,  in  fact,  spreading  over  the  East  in  a way  and 
to  an  extent  which,  as  Dr.  Woolsey  points  out,  Wheaton 
could  scarcely  have  thought  jiossible.  The  study  of  so 
wide-spread  a system  of  jjrinciples  of  justice  cannot  but 
be  enlarging  to  the  mind.  We  commend  Dr.  Woolsey's 
book  to  the  attention  of  all  who,  whether  intended  for 
diplomacy,  the  Bar,  the  Senate,  or  simply  for  private 
life,  are  desirous  of  sharing  to  the  full  in  the  benefits  of 
a liberal  culture. 

Grai/s  Poems.  Edited  by  Edward  Stori',  ALA.  (Riving- 
tons.) 

MilloPs  U A Uefjro,  11  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas.  (Same 
editor  and  publishers.) 

Cowper’s  Task  (Book  1.).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  T. 

Stevens  and  the  Rev.  D.  Morils.  (Longmans  & Co.) 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.  (Same  editors  and  jiub- 
lishcrs.) 

From  one  of  his  two  jirefaces  it  aiipears  that  between 
the  Charybdis  of  Air.  Matthew  Arnold’s  one  note,  and 
the  Scylla  of  superfluity.  Air.  Storr  is  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. In  his  practice,  however,  he  inclines  rather 
to  the  latter  than  the  former.  Surely,  in  the  notes  to 
Gray,  to  ticket  poor  Whitehead  and  Colley  Cibher  as 
“ Arcades  ambo  ! ” can  serve  no  jiiirjiose  of  instruction. 
Nor  are  his  comments  always  unanswerable.  Gray  had 
no  gifts  fu)'  vers  de  sneirte.  he  thinks.  This  is  quite  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  “ Long  Story  ” probably  set  the 
tune  to  I’raed  ; and  one  of  its  couplets, 

“ Aly  grave  Lord-kee)ier  led  the  brawls  ; 

The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him,” 
is  nearly  as  well  known  as  anything  in  the  Bard  or 
lilegg.  But  beyond  the  fact  that  Air.  Storr  always  spells 
the  name  of  the  antiquary  Nichols  wrongly,  we  have  no 
further  fault  to  find  with  these  little  books.  Those  of 
Alessrs.  Stevens  and  Alorris  arc  equally  good,  though  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  term  “ Lake  poets,”  as 
applied  to  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  AVordsworth,  was 


sufficiently  exploded.  The  illustrations  to  these  latter 
works  might,  we  think,  be  omitted  with  advantage. 

Memories:  a Life's  Tip iloque.  (Longmans  &.  Co. ) 
The  least  happy  thing  about  this  volume  is  its  title.  It 
a little  suggests  those  strains  of  pensive  commonplace 
which  are  the  despair  of  the  reviewer,  and,  moreover, 
quite  inadequately  describes  these  very  blight  and 
various  Spenserian  stanzas.  About  the  wisdom  of  writing 
a long  poem  in  a metre  and  manner  which  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  Childe  Harold  there  may  be  difference 
of  opinion  ; but  the  author  bears  his  burden  lightly  and 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  odds  and 
ends  of  information  which  lend  so  much  vivacity  to  this 
])articular  fashion  of  verse.  There  are  many  pleasant 
and  some  powerful  passages  in  the  book.  AVe  suppose  it 
would  be  iiei  esy  to  say  that  any  of  them  are  worthy  of 
Byron,  but  we  have  certainly  ba])i)pned  u|)on  one  or  two 
as  good  as  any  in  Hood’s  excellent  Irish  Schoolmaster. 


AIessrs.  G.  a.  Young  & Co.,  Edinburgh,  announce  an 
Aiialjtical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  on  an  entirely  new 
]dan,  containing  every  word  in  alphabetical  order, 
arranged  under  its  own  Hebrew  or  Greek  original  (with 
the  literal  meaning  of  each,  and  its  pronunciation), 
exhibiting  118,000  passages  more  than  Cruden’s,  marking 
30,000  various  readings  in  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
with  the  latest  information  on  Biblical  geography  and 
antiquities,  by  Robert  Young,  LL.D. 

Amongst  Air.  Alurray’s  list  of  forthcoming  works  are 
0.  Life  of  Bishop  lFi7ier/orcc,  by  Canon  Ashwell ; New 
Dictionarg  of  the  Jlnglish  Language,  for  practical  refer- 
ence and  methodically  arranged ; A Life  of  Albert 
Diirer,  with  a History  of  his  Art,  by  Aloritz  Thausing; 
a Memoir  of  Ed'ioard  and  Calherhie  Ntamte/,-edited  by 
their  Son,  the  Dean  of  Westminster;  a third  edition, 
revised,  of  the  Handbook  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  the 
late  Dean  Alilman  ; The  Student's  History  of  Modern 
Europe,  from  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  1878  ; together  with  new  and  revised  editions  of 
many  of  the  handbooks — both  home  and  foreign — those 
indispensable  conjpanions  of  all  travellers. 


iSotirc^  ta  Carrc^jpontfciit^. 

IVe  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

AI.  A. — AVith  regard  to  queries  1 and  2,  we  should 
recommend  you  to  apply  to  some  foreign  bookseller; 
3,  to  Alessrs.  Smith,  Elder  h Co. 

.1.  S.  S.  writes  : — “ Is  there  not  recorded  somewhere  a 
famous  speech  made  at  a wedding  breakfast '!  By  whom 
was  it  made  'I  ” 

Loud  Palmerston.— Col.  Fishwick,  F.S.A.,  writes ; — 
“ About  1830  one  of  the  religious  papers  styled  Lord 
Palmerston  a ‘ Alan  of  God.’  A reference  to  the  passage 
will  oblige.” 

R.  Bacon. — Apply  to  Alessrs.  Strahan  & Co. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ Tte 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

A7o  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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NOTES  Lord  Collingwood— C.  C.  C.  Oxford : The  Sacrament 
in  Elizabeth’s  Beign,  41 — Division  of  Words  into  Syllables — 
London  Signs,  42— Metrical  English  Versions  of  the  Psalms 
— Patron  Saints,  43 — The  Aldine  Anchor— R.  Fulton — Bar- 
tuh,  a Hindu  Prince,  44— Enlightening  Public  Opinion— Isle 
of  Wight— Thackeray  and  Carlyle—"  Sic  vos,”  4ic. — Cymo- 
graph— St.  Swithin's  Day — Hannah  Sparke,  Ac.,  46. 

QUERIES :— Two  Similar  Epitaphs— French  accented  ‘‘E,’’ 
46 — Benhall  Peerage — “ Otia  Sacra” — " Patchock  " — The 
“Durham  Lettter"— Queen  Elizabeth  and  Melissus— “Mosses 
from  an  old  Manse’’ — Holman  and  De  Gymnick  Families— 
The  Regicides,  47 — Passenger  Postage — “The  Death  Wake” 
— Gloucestershire  Weather,  1792 — “Orarium,”  &c, — “Plotty” 
— Shelley  at  Geneva — Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  48— Miss  Landon’s 
Letters— Great  Tom  of  Lincoln— Charles  Lever — Authors 
Wanted,  &c.,  49. 

REPLIES : — Keeping  School  in  the  Parvise,  49— The  Palm,  80 
— Celts  and  Saxons,  51— “ Hale-coast ’’-Rev.  J.  Allin,  52— 
Moreton  Arms — De  Laune  Family — Biographical  Queries — 
“Kybosh”— Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  53— 
“Lothe” — The  Yew -Metaphysics,  54— “ Hatts ’’-“Samson 
Agonistes’’ — Frogshall — How  of  Sudbury — “ Talented  ’’— Th. 
Hook— John  Taylor— English  Vineyards,  55—  Assuming  Arms 
— Tubbing— The  Mystical  Meanings  of  Precious  Stones,  56— 
FF  in  Names — “Nappy" — Custom  at  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice— A “ Knotting-bag” — Swift  on  Fleas — Ploughing  by  the 
Horses  Tail — “Slad” — “Ginnel,”  57 — “A  house  to  let’’— 
James  Wright — Baronetesses — Bishops’  Wives— Dante's  Voy- 
age of  Ulysses — Penance  in  the  Church  of  England,  58— 
Authors  Wanted,  59. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS: — Trollope’s  “Thackeray” — Payne  Col- 
lier’s “ History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  to  the  Time  of 
Shakespeare” — Farrer’s  “Primitive  Manners  and  Customs’’ 
— Creighton’s  “ Epochs  of  English  History.” 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 


i§ntrg. 

LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 

I extract  the  following  copy  of  a letter  of  Lord 
Collingwood’s  from  the  Ne^vcaatle  Daily  Journal 
for  Nov.  17,  1876.  I think  it  deserves  a place 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  Written  shortly  after  the  third 
battle  of  St.  Vincent,  on  Feb.  14,  1797,  the  letter 
had  not  hitherto  been  published ; it  was  addressed 
to  Admiral  Roddam  ; — 

“ Lisbon,  March  1,  1797,  Excellent. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I am  sure  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  we  have 
had  a most  glorious  fight  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which 
I hope  you  and  alt  the  world  will  think  we  have  well 
supported  the  British  character.  We  were  crusing  with 
our  little  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ten  sail  of  us.  On 
the  6th  of  February,  Admir,al  Parker  joined  us  from 
England  with  five  sail,  making  up  fifteen  sail,  including 
the  Diadem,  64.  On  the  11th  or  12th,  the  Admiral 
received  information  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  near  us 
— 27  sail  of  the  line,  7 of  them  first-rates,  nothing  under 
74,  with  9 frigates— and  with  a spirit  of  gallantry  which 
does  him  high  honour  resolved  to  fight  them,  trusting 
to  the  superior  skill  and  ability  of  his  officers  and  men 
to  make  up  for  the  great  disparity  of  force.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th  our  nearness  to  them  was  announced 
by  hearing  their  signal  guns.  The  morning  of  the  14th 
was  fine,  moderate  weather,  but  thick  and  hazy.  About 
seven  the  frigates  to  windward  made  the  signal  for  see- 
ing them,  and  soon  after  we  discovered  them  not  very 
far  off,  both  to  windward  and  leeward  of  us,  and  dashed 


at  them  immediately,  before  they  had  well  time  to  form 
their  order  of  battle,  or  discover  how  few  their  assailants 
were.  We  cut  through  their  line,  which  was  not  com- 
pact, aiM  divided  them  into  two  distinct  parts  about 
noon ; then  tacking,  and  throwing  our  whole  force  upon 
the  larger  division  of  18  sail,  which  adhered  to  their 
AdmirM,  Cordova,  we  stuck  to  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  Excellent  was  well  and  soon  up  with  the 
^emy,  and  had  her  good  share  in  the  day’s  business. 
The  ban  Ysidro  of  /4  guns,  the  first  ship  that  surren- 
dered, struck  to  us.  We  engaged  her  at  the  length  of  a 
half  pike,  the  fire  from  our  guns  burning  their  beards. 
The  Spaniards  had  not  nerves  to  stand  that  long.  I did 
not  take  possession  of  her,  but  making  the  signal  to  the 
Admiral  to  send  a frigate  to  tow  her  off,  he  sent  the 
Lively,  and  we  made  all  sail  up  to  the  next,  and  came 
alongside  the  San  Nicola,  when  she  was  abreast  the 
Josef.  I could  have  stepped  from  our  sheet  anchor  on 
to  hers  before  we  fired,  and  when  she  luffed  to  avoid  our 
boarding  her,  she  clapped  alongside  the  San  Josef,  so 
that  our  shot  went  through  both  ships.  Commodore 
Nelson  in  the  Captain  and  Trowbridge  had  been  engaged 
with  those  ships,  and  as  we  shot  ahead  for  want  of  means 
to  back  our  yards— everything  being  shot  away— the  two 
Spaniards  fell  on  board  the  Captain,  when  the  Commo- 
dore at  the  head  of  his  ship’s  company  boarded  them 
both,  and  they  surrendered  to  him  on  their  own  quarter- 
deck, where  he  received  their  swords,  one  of  his  boat’s 
crew  bundling  them  up  with  as  much  composure  as  he 
would  tie  a faggot.  We  afterwards  engaged  the  Spanish 
admiral  in  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  of  132  guns,  an 
hour,  and  she  did  us  more  injury  than  all  the  rest ; but 
their  fire  was  nothing  compared  to  ours.  In  the  evening, 
while  the  fresh  unsoiled  Spaniards  came  up,  and  the 
signal  was  made  to  discontinue  the  fight,  we  carried  off 
four  of  their  fine  ships — two  first-rates  and  two  thirds — 
and  left  their  admiral  a wreck.  Some  say  he  struck.  I 
did  not  see  it.  The  day  following,  the  Spaniards  lay  to 
windward  of  us,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  come 
down.  I suppose  they  held  a council  of  war.  We  were 
employed  in  mending  our  rags,  and  we  were  not  in  a 
state  to  seek  them  and  take  care  of  our  prizes  at  the 
same  time.  We  carried  them  into  Lagos  Bay,  and 
landed  the  prisoners.  This  victory  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  uncommon  pieces  of  good  fortune  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  any  commander.  And  what  makes  the  thing 
better,  he  is  well  satisfied  with  everybody  in  the  fleet. 
For  the  Excellent's  part,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of 
giving  her  commendation,  and  is  making  some  of  my 
people  pursers,  gunners,  and  boatswains.  Our  first  lieu- 
tenant wilt  certainly  be  made  a captain  by  the  Ad- 
miralty. God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  all  your  family, 
and  I am  ever,  with  the  most  sincere  regard  and  affec- 
tion, your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

“CuTHT.  Collingwood.” 
Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 


C.  C.  C.  Oxford  : the  Sacrament  in  Eliza- 
beth’s Reign. — I have  been  examining  the  Com- 
puti  of  Corpus  Christi  College  lately,  especially 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Of  course  the 
college,  like  all  such  institutions,  conformed  to  the 
changes  which  Elizabeth  or  her  counsellors  ordered 
in  the  ritual  of  the  previous  reign.  The  most 
remarkable  change  to  the  student  of  prices  is  the 
cessation  of  all  purchases  of  wax,  and  a great 
diminution  in  those  of  wine.  A few  tallow  candles 
are  bought  for  dark  days,  and  the  wine  needed  for 
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the  office  is  very  small  in  quantity.  But  in 
C.  C.  C.  it  is  bought  for  each  communion,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  purchases  made  indicate  all  the 
occasions  on  which  the  rite  was  administered.  As 
the  facts  throw  some  light  on  religious  offices  in 
the  Anglican  Church  for  twenty  years  and  more 
after  Elizabeth’s  accession,  as  C.  C.  C.  was  reputed 
to  have  been  strongly  affected  towards  the  older 
religion,  and  as  Hooker  was  first  a student  and 
afterwards  scholar  and  fellow  of  the  college,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  record  some  of  these  intimations 
from  the  college  books.  In  1557-8  the  college, 
for  the  last  time,  buys  half  a hundredweight  of 
taper  wax.  In  1558-9  the  account  records  the 
purchase  of  a communion  book,  and  in  the  next 
year  two  more  such  books. 

Communions  in  1567-8  : Christmas,  Twelfth- 
tide,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Trinity  Sunday,  second 
Sunday  in  August,  second  Sunday  in  October, 
second  Sunday  in  November.  1571-2  :*  Feb.  20, 
Oood  Friday,  Easter  Day,  Whitsunday,  All 
Hallows.  1578-9  : Dec.  7,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  1,  Mar.  1, 
April  5,  May  10,  June  7,  July  5,  Aug.  2,  Sept.  7, 
Oct.  10,  Nov.  1.  1583-4  : only  two  communions, 

Easter  Day,  Sept.  1. 

Hooker  appears  as  junior  scholar  in  October 
term,  1573.  He  had  been  a student  for  some  time 
previously,  it  is  said  five  years.  J.  E.  T.  R. 

Oxford. 

Division  of  Words  into  Syllables. — It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  rules  which  have  grown  up 
for  dividing  English  words  into  syllables.  In 
practice  these  rules  are  ready  and  convenient 
enough,  and  as  they  serve  the  practical  purpose 
of  rendering  books  legible,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  for  altering  them.  But  it  may  still  be 
worth  while  to  show  that,  from  a theoretical  or 
etymological  point  of  view,  they  break  down 
entirely,  and  constantly  contradict  common  sense. 
A few  examples  will  make  this  clear. 

The  rough  and  ready  rule  is,  I suppose,  in  prac- 
tice, this.  Begin  a new  syllable  with  a consonant 
rather  than  a vowel,  and  if  two  consonants  come 
together,  put  the  former  into  one  syllable,  and  the 
latter  into  another.  I take  up  a well-known  handy 
edition  of  the  Pichvick  Papers,  and  I find  the  fol- 
lowing examples  in  the  opening  pages  : Impera-tive, 
explana-tion,  unques-tionably,  asto-nishment,  conti- 
nued, impu-dence,  solilo-quize,  peru-sal,  pros-perity, 
fes-tivity,  counte-nance,  uncer-tain,  distin-guished, 
plea-sure,  par-tide,  princi-pals,  indivi-dual.  I omit 
others  which  are  less  odd.  Nearly  every  one  of 
these  is,  etymologically  and  theoretically,  wrongly 
divided,  as  may  easily  appear  to  a Latin  scholar. 
Even  those  who  know  no  Latin  must  perceive 
that  we  should  never  think  of  writing  peru-se, 

* The  plague  raged  in  this  year,  and  many  members 
of  the  college  migrated  to  Culham.  But  some  members 
were  constantly  resident, 


feas-t,  plea-se,  par-t,  or  divi-de.  In  many  cases  ' 
the  root  or  base  is  cut  right  in  half.  Thus, 
continue  and  countenance  are  from  the  base  ten,  !i 
impudence  from  pud,  soliloquize  from  loq,  pros- 
perity from  spe,  distinguished  from  sting,  principals 
from  cup.  These  examples  may  serve  to  remind  j 
us  that  our  present  rules,  doubtless  convenient, 
easy,  and  sufficient,  are  nevertheless,  when  we 
come  to  theorize,  completely  and  utterly  indefen- 
sible. Walter  W.  Skeat.  | 

London  Signs,  and  a Few  in  the  Country.  ] 
— I have  noted  the  following  in  examining  a large 
collection  of  old  letters  : — 1 

1660.  jVF  Joseph  Cuff  at  y'  rose  in  hand  in  S‘  Swithuncs  , 

lane.  ! 

1661.  The  Golden  ball  in  Lime  Street. 

1662.  Y'  Signe  of  the  Boatswaine  in  Tower  Street. 

1663.  Y'  Sword  in  hand  in  Cornhill  (Peter  Smith).* 

1664.  The  cross  keyes  Inn  in  Holbron. 

Y'  redd  Lyon  in  Fetter  lane  neere  fleet  Street. 

Y'  3 Stills  upon  Horsledowne  (Rich'*  Roffey,  a 
strongwater  man). 

Will.  Pallisor  at  y'  Spurr  in  South warke. 

M'  Browneinge,  a coocke  neare  the  pumpe  on  the 
Backeside  of  the  Exchange  att  the  signe  of 
Kinge  James  his  head. 

A drugster  liveth  at  the  blue  ancker  in  Lumbert 
Street. 

1665.  M'  Charles  Cooke,  Turner,  at  y°  plow  and  harrow 

in  little  East  Cheape. 

Y®  Kings  Head  upon  Horsledowne  (Mr.  Lewis 
Boulden,  a chandler). 

M®  Spencer  Pigott,  apothecary,  at  the  greene 
dragon  and  talbot  in  Canon  Streete. 

Y®  Bull  at  Aldersgate. 

The  Sun  on  Bunnhill  (Simond  Couse,  tobacco  pipe 
maker).  ' 

Y'  Checquer  upon  y'  hill  (near  Rye,  Sussex). 

M®  Rowland  at  y®  cross  keys  in  Maidstone. 

The  7 Starrs,  Fetter  lane. 

1666.  The  blackamores  hedd  in  the  Strand  over  against 

the  Exchange. 

George  Batte  at  the  White  Swan  in  S*  Marten’s  lane. 

Y®  White  harte,  Bromely ; y'  Bell,  do. 

1667.  Y'  signe  of  the  3.  marriners,  a pastry  cooks  house 

at  Ratcliffe  crosse. 

The  3 hatts  on  Tower  ditch. 

1668.  Y®  anckor  in  sething  lane  nigh  y'  Navy  Ofiice 

(Capt"  Newman). 

The  three  Boares  heads  over  against  the  raeale 
market  in  Southwarke. 

1669.  The  crosse  daggers  & home  in  Morefeilds  next 

doore  to  Long  Alley  end. 

1670.  Next  doore  to  the  three  twobacquo  pipes  Rose- 

marry  Laine. 

1672.  Y'  six  bells  in  Princes  Street  near  Covengarden 
(M®  Hancock’s  house). 

Y°  signe  of  the  Blackboy  and  y'  Three  Tobacco 
boules  in  Southwarke  near  y'  Melle  Market. 

1679.  Walter  Monke  at  the  goate  in  Lothbuiy. 

Mrs.  Christian’s  at  the  golden  ball  in  Winchester 
Street. 

1680.  Y'  sine  of  y®  Sune  (Southwark). 

1682.  (A  coach  ran  from)  y®  bull  in  Tunbridge  to  London. 
Roger  Williams  at  the  Kings  head  in  fleet  street. 


Peter  Smith  died  of  the  plague  in  1665.  I should 
be  glad  to  know  his  calling. 
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a 1682.  The  Angell,  corner  shop  of  fenchurch  Street  (Jn” 
Medley). 

“ M''  Richard  Pope’s  at  y'  blackboy  in  Southwarke. 

**  1683.  M'’  James  Wightman,  watchmaker,  over  against 
0!  the  Salutation  Taverne  in  Lumber  Street. 

il  The  greyhound  Inne  in  Southwarke. 

HP  Clagget  at  y”  signe  of  y'  black  Swan  in  Cornhill. 
, 1684.  M'  Tho"  Thorpe,  a goldsmith  at  the  goatt  neare 
the  tempell  gatt  in  fleet  street  London. 

The  sine  of  y'  Caley  (galley?)  near  Stapell  Inne. 

I'  Sine  of  the  heartey  Chocke  in  Canone  Street. 

1686.  The  monkes  head  in  Maidstone. 

1689.  M'  Ralph  Birt’s,  the  horse  shoe  taverne  in  Drury 

lane. 

1690.  M''  Lismore  (tailor)  at  y'  naked  Boy  in  Earl's 

Court  in  Boar  Street  in  Covent  Garden. 

1694.  Edw.  Miller  at  M’’  Hamlins  Coffee  House  in 
Swithin’s  Allee. 

1697.  The  Nags  head  in  Jewen  Street. 

1716.  Y"  sign  of  y'  Roebuck  in  Cheapside  ; also  y'  sign 
of  y'  Mug,  under  which  is  written,  y'  Loyal 
Society  of  the  Mughouse. 

1723.  M’’  Daniel  Stringer  at  the  Oyle  Jar  in  Wallbrook. 

T.  W.  W.  Smart. 

Odd  Metrical  English  Versions  of  the 
Psalms. — An  amusing  chapter  of  the  curiosities 
of  our  literature  might  be  compiled  of  the  various 
whimsical  metrical  English  versions  of  the  Psalms 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Per- 
haps not  many  readers  even  of  “ N.  A Q.”  are 
aware  that  a portion  of  the  137th  Psalm  has  been 
adapted  to  Sapphic  measure  as  follows  : — 

“ Fast  by  thy  stream,  0 Babylon,  reclining, 
AVoe-begone  exile,  to  the  gale  of  evening 
Only  responsive,  my  forsaken  harp  I 

Hung  on  the  willow. 

Gushed  the  big  tear-drops  as  my  soul  remembered 
Zion,  thy  mountain  paradise,  my  country  ! 

When  the  tierce  bands  Assyrian,  w ho  led  us 
Captive  from  Salem, 

Claimed,  in  our  mournful  bitterness  of  anguish. 
Songs  and  unseasoned  madrigals  of  joyance  : 

‘ Sing  the  sweet-tempered  carol  that  ye  w'ont  to 
Warble  in  Zion.’ 

Dumb  be  my  tuneful  eloquence,  if  ever 
Strange  echoes  answer  to  a song  of  Zion  : 

Blasted  this  right  hand,  if  I should  forget  thee. 
Land  of  my  fathers  ! ” 

This  curious  essay  is  copied  from  the  Panoramic 
Miscellany ; or,  Monthly  Magazme  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art,  vol.  i.,  1826.  Possibly  Southey’s 
youthful  Jacobin  effusions  in  Sapphic  measure,  so 
admirably,  and  withal  so  mercilessly,  parodied  by 
Canning,  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  improve  upon  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  by 
adapting  one  of  the  Psalms  to  the  same  kind  of 
rhyme  ; but,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  can 
hardly  be  allowed  that  the  result  as  above  is  very 
felicitous. 

A still  more  remarkable  specimen  of  poetical 
vagaries  in  versifying  the  Psalms  is  given  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  in  his  Censura  Literaria,  which 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  have  not  access  to  that 
work  will  probably  be  interested  to  see  reproduced 
in  this  connexion  : — 


“Psalm  I. 

Blest  is  the  man. 

Yea,  happie  than. 

By  grace  that  can 

Eschew  ill  counsell  and  the  godles  gates  : 

And  walks  not  in 
The  way  of  sin, 

Nor  doth  begin 

To  ait  with  mockers  in  the  scornfull  sates  ; 

But  in  Jehovah’s  law 
Delites  aright. 

And  studies  it  to  know 
Both  day  and  night : 

That  man  shall  bee 
Like  to  the  tree 

Fast  planted  by  the  running  river  growes. 

That  fruite  doth  beare 
In  tyme  of  yeare. 

Whose  leafe  shall  never  fade  nor  rute  unloose.’’ 
The  scarce  old  book  (a  small  8vo.  of  sixteen 
leaves),  from  which  these  very  odd  “ cuttit  and 
clippit  ” verses  are  given  by  Brydges  as  a speci- 
men, is  entitled  : — 

“ The  Mindes  Melodie.  Contayning  certayne  Psalmes 
of  the  kinglie  prophete  David,  applyed  to  anew  pleasant 
tune,  verie  comfortable  to  everie  one  that  is  rightlie 
acquainted  therewith.  Edinburgh  : Printed  be  R'obert 
Charteris,  Printer  to  the  Kings  most  excellent  Majestie, 
1605.  Cum  privilegio  regali.” 

What  kind  of  “ a new  pleasant  tune  ” such  lines 
were  “ applyed  to  ” does  not  appear,  but  it  must 
have  been  quite  as  whimsical  as  the  measure  is 
“original.”  W.  A.  Clouston. 

Patron  Saints. — 

“ But  worship  be  unto  our  Lady  of  the  seven  okes  and 
St.  Job  of  AVesemale,  with  al  the  glorious  saints  which 
are  at  Antwerp  on  the  high  alter,  for  there  did  happen 
some  foresight,  by  the  cunning  of  unfolding  the  booke  of 
lies  and  causing  kinges  too  beleeve  that  the  Moone  was 
made  of  greene  Cheese.”— jBeeAf as  of  the  Romish  Churche, 
1580,  bk.  iv.  c.  i.  fo.  272  b. 

“St.  Hugh  and  St.  Eustace  gotten  the  hunters  in 
garde,  St.  Martin  and  St.  Urban  the  aleknightes,  tavern- 
hunters,  and  drunkardes,  St.  Arnolde  is  Baal  over  the 
Millers,  St.  Steeuen  ouer  the  Weauers.  The  carpenters 
doe  vaunt  of  theyr  patrone  St.  Euloge,  the  taylers  doe 
cleaue  to  St.  Goodman,  the  potmakers  have  elected  St- 
Goare,  St.  Anthonie  must  keepe  the  hogges,  St.  Loy  the 
horses  and  kine,  St.  Hugh  the  dogges  least  they  turne 
madde,  St.  Gallus  gardes  the  geese,  St.  AVendelin  the 
sheepe,  St.  Gertrude  reegneth  ouer  rats  and  myce, 
SS.  Cosmus  and  Damian  are  good  for  al  byles  and  swelling 
diseases,  St.  Clare  doth  cleare  and  heale  the  firy  and  red 
eyes,  St.  Petronella  can  drive  away  al  maner  of  agues, 
St.  A'incent  and  St.  A'^inden  cause  all  things  that  are  lost 
to  be  restored  againe,  St.  Seruatius  doth  cause  al  thinges 
to  be  well  kept,  3t.  Vitus  doeth  direct  all  daunsers,  St. 
Otilia  doeth  gouerne  the  head,  St.  Katharine  the  tongue, 
St.  AppoUin  the  teethe,  St.  Blasius  the  necke,  St.  Eras- 
mus the  whole  bellie,  St.  Burgarde,  St.  Roche,  St. 
Quirinus,  St.  John,  and  other  more  gouerne  the  thighes, 
the  knees,  the  shinnes,  and  the  feete — these  saints  with 
rose  garlands  with  gaie  coates,”  &c.  (fo.  259b-261). 

Similar  lists  may  be  found  in  Becon’s  works  and 
the  Homilies,  and  in  my  Sacred  Archceology, 
p.  432.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 
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The  Aldine  and  Pickering  Anchor. — Your 
book-collecting  friends  will  know  wliat  pleasant 
memories  are  associated  with  the  volumes  bearing 
on  them  the  device  of  the  anchor  used  by  the 
family  of  Aldus,  printers  who  have  achieved 
enduring  fame  for  the  beauty  of  their  typography. 
Not  less  pleasant  are  the  associations  with  the 
imitation  of  their  device  used  by  William  Pickering, 
the  most  tasteful  of  English  publishers.  The  Eev. 
John  Mitford  upon  one  occasion  wrote  a little 
impromptu,  containing  allusion  to  the  devices  used 
by  several  printers,  and  ending  with  well-deserved 
good  wishes  to  William  Pickering  : — 

“ Impromptu.  By  the  Rev.  John  MitforJ. 

[Here  is  Pickering’s  device.] 

' Let  your  emblems  or  devices  be  a dove,  or  a fish,  or  a 
musical  lyre,  or  a naval  anchor.' 

Would  you  still  be  safely  landed. 

On  the  A Idine  Anchor  ride  ; 

Never  yet  was  vessel  stranded 
With  the  Dolphin  by  its  side. 

Fleet  is  Wechel’s  flying  courser, 

A bold  and  bridleless  steed  is  he  ; 

But  when  winds  are  piping  hoarser 
The  Dolphin  rides  the  stormy  sea. 

Stephens  was  a noble  printer. 

Of  knowledge  firm  he  fixt  his  Tree  ; 

But  time  in  him  made  many  a splinter 
As  old  Elzevir  in  thee. 

Whose  name  the  bold  Digamma  hallows 
Knows  how  well  his  page  it  decks; 

But  black  it  looks  as  any  gallows 
Fitted  for  poor  authors’  necks. 

Nor  time  nor  envy  e’er  shall  canker 
The  sign  that  is  my  lasting  pride  ; 

Joy,  then,  to  the  Aldine  Anchor, 

And  the  Dolphin  at  its  side  ! 

To  the  Dolphin,  as  we  're  drinking. 

Life,  and  health,  and  joy  we  send ; 

A poet  once  he  saved  from  sinking, 

And  still  he  lives,  the  poet’s  friend.” 

This  bit  of  cardboard  is  now  but  rarely  seen,  and 
a transcript  from  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers.  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Egbert  Fulton.—  It  has  recently  been  asserted 
that  he  was  not  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of 
Scotland,  and  pretended  to  be  an  American  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  Government  of 
France  some  advantages  for  his  inventions.  A 
valuable  periodical,  called  The  Register  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, contains,  in  the  number  for  February  5, 1831, 
a communication  respecting  him  and  John  Fitch, 
from  which  the  following  account  is  taken  : — 

“I  knew  John  Fitch  and  Robert  Fulton.  The  latter 
was  about  the  year  1780,  and  for  several  years,  my  school- 
mate in  the  town  of  L r,  Pennsylvania.  We  were 

then  very  small  boys.  His  mother  was  a widow,  and  in 
straitened  circumstances.  I had  a brother  who  was 
fond  of  painting.  The  war  of  the  revolution,  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period,  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  materials 
from  abroad,  and  the  arts  were  at  a low  ebb  in  the  country. 
My  brother,  consequently,  prepared  and  mixed  colours 
for  himself;  and  these  he  usually  displayed  on  mussel 


shells.  His  cast-off  brushes  and  shells  fell  to  my  lot, 
some  of  which  1 occasionally  carried  in  my  pocket  to 
school.  Fulton  saw  and  craved  a part.  He  pressed  his 
suit  with  so  much  earnestness  that  I could  not  refuse  to 
divide  my  treasure  with  him,  and  in  fact  he  soon,  from 
this  beginning,  so  shamed  my  performances  by  the  supe- 
riority of  his  own  that  it  ended  in  my  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering to  him  the  entire  heirship  to  all  that  came  into 
my  posse.'sion.  Henceforth  his  book  v/as  neglected,  and 
be  was  often  severely  chastised  by  the  schoolmaster  for 
his  inattention  and  disobedience.  His  friends  removed 
him  to  Philadel]dna,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
silversmith,  but  his  mind  was  not  in  his  trade.  He 
found  his  way  to  London,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
patronage  of  his  celebrated  countryman  West.” 

The  communication  is  signed  Epoc,  and  was 
doubtless  written  by  the  late  Thomas  P.  Cope,  a 
native  of  Lancaster,  who  removed  to  Philadelphia 
and  became  one  of  our  most  eminent  merchants. 
He  established  the  line  of  packet-ships  between 
Liverpool  and  Philadelphia  which  preceded  the 
American  line  of  steamers.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Bartdh,  a Hindu  Prince  of  Oudh,  Killed 
in  Battle  a.h.  623  (a.d.  1226). — 

“Mdlik  Ndsir-fid-din  Mahmiid  was  the  elder  son  of 
Siiltan  Sbaras-ud-dfn.  He  was  an  intelligent,  learned, 
and  wise  prince,  and  was  possessed  of  exceeding  bravery, 
courage,  generosity,  and  benevolence.  The  first  charge 
which  the  Sultan  confided  to  him  was  that  of  Hdnsf. 
Some  time  after,  in  623  H.  (1226  a.d.),  Oudh  was  en- 
trusted to  him.  In  that  country  the  prince  exhibited 
many  estimable  qualities.  He  fought  several  battles, 
and  by  his  boldness  and  bravery  he  made  his  name  famous 
in  the  annals  of  Hindustan.  He  overthrew  and  sent  to 
hell  the  accursed  Bartiih]?),  under  whose  hands  and  sword 
more  than  120,000  Musulmans  had  received  martyrdom. 
He  overthrew  the  rebels  of  Oudh  and  brought  a body  of 
them  into  submission.” — Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  History  of 
India,  edited  by  Prof.  John  Dowson,  vol.  ii.  p.  328, 
“ History  of  the  Shamsiya  Kings,  a Branch  of  the  Albari 
Tribes  of  Tnrkistan.” 

If,  as  is  by  no  means  improbable,  “ the  infamous 
Jasrath,”"* * * §^'  or  Dasa-ratha  of  the  Khokhar,  or  more 
correctly  Gahkar,  branch  of  the  Suraj-vansi  dy- 
nasty, who  in  A.D.  1431  carried  away  the  Malik 
Sikandar  a prisoner  to  Jesrouta,t  or  Jesrod,  ninety- 
six  miles  north-east  from  Labor,  was  the  same 
person  as  Dasa-ratha,  the  father  of  Bharata  of  the 
Rdmdyana,%  and  this  date,  as  well  as  a.d.  1226 
above  given  for  the  death  of  Bartuh,  killed  at 
Oude,  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  follows  that 
the  last  mentioned  could  not  have  been  Bharata, 
the  son  of  Dasa-ratha,  by  whom  the  adjoining 
towns  Bhurrut§  and  Kukkee,  in  the  Bunnoo  dis- 

* History  of  India,  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  edited  by 
Prof.  J.  Dowson,  vol.  iv.  p.  74. 

I Elphinstone’s  and  Burnes’s  maps  of  Afghan-i-stan  ; 
Thirty-Five  Years  in  the  East,  by  J.  M.  Honigberger, 
vol.  i.  p.  128  ; Travels  in  the  Panj  uh,  by  Baron  C.  Hiigel, 
edited  by  Major  T.  B.  Jervis. 

X French  translation  of  the  Hdmdyana,  by  M.  Hip- 
poly  te  Fauche. 

§ A Year  in  the  Panj-dh,  by  Major  Herbert  B.  Ed- 
wards, C.B.,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 
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tricfc,  were  founded,  and  leaves  it  doubtful  which 
of  the  two  dates  has  the  stronger  claim  to  fixing 
the  real  period  of  the  historical  events  recorded  in 
:he  Mdmayana.  R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Dawliah. 

Enlightening  Public  Otinion. — Since  writing 
the  note  on  this  subject  (ante,  p.  25),  I have  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  the  paper  distributed  in 
every  parish  church  through  the  country  was 
written  by  the  celebrated  William  Cobbett,  in  the 
summer  of  1803,  during  the  short  ministry  of  Mr. 
Addington,  and  not  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  I had  every 
reason  to  suppose.  According  to  Cobbett  this 
publication  was  issued  by  the  Government,  sent 
to  all  the  parishes,  distributed  in  the  churches,  and 
read  from  the  several  'imlpits.  My  venerable  in- 
formant would  appear  to  have  forgotten  the  last 
fact.  I quote  a couple  of  characteristic  sentences 
from  the  number  of  Cobbett’s  Political  Register 
which  is  dated  June  14,  1809  : — 

“This  paper  was  entitled,  ‘Important  Considerations 
for  the  People  of  this  Kingdom  ’ : it  was  in  the  news- 
papers attributed  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  afterwards  to 
Dr.  Horsley,  Dr.  Rennell,  and  other  learned  and  eloquent 
men;  but  the  real  author  of  it  was  myself.  I wrote  it; 
offered  it  to  Mr.  Addington  through  Mr.  Yorke  ; he 
accepted  of  it,  in  which  he  showed  his  sense  of  duty  to 
be  above  party  pique  : and  it  was  published  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  expense  of  several  thousands  of  pounds.” 

G.  H.  W. 

The  Isle  of  Wight. — Under  the  head  of 
“ Dilamgerbendi  Insula”  (ante,  p.  34j  Mr.  Tew 
would  derive  Wight  from  J utcc  or  Vitce,  the  people 
to  whom  the  island  fell  on  the  Saxon  invasion. 
In  my  memorandum  book  I have  noted  from 
somewhere  or  somebody  (unfortunately  I have  not 
a reference)  as  follows  : “Isle  of  Wight— this  is 
tautology.  Wight  alone  would  suffice  = holy 
island,  from  Gothic  wc=holy,  and  ight,  or  igt,  or 
igot= eyot,  an  island.”  I .should  like  to  be  cor- 
rected. Hic  ET  Ubique. 

Thackeray  and  Carlyle. — The  following 
passages  from  these  authors  are,  I think,  curious 
enough  to  be  noted,  especially  considering  the 
dates  are  so  near.  Both  authors  are  speaking  of 
Louis  XIV.  : — 

“It  is  curious  to  see  how  much  precise  majesty  there 
is  in  that  majestic  figure  of.Ludovicus  Rex.  In  the 
plate  opposite  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  exact 
calculation.  The  idea  of  kingly  dignity  is  equally  strong 
in  the  two  outer  figures,  and  you  see  at  once  that  ma- 
jesty is  made  out  of  the  wig,  the  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
cloak,  all  fleur-de-lis  bespangled.  As  for  the  little  lean, 
shrivelled,  paunchy  old  man,  of  five  feet  tw'o,  in  a jacket 
and  breeches,  there  is  no  majesty  in  Mm  at  any  rate, 
and  yet  he  has  just  stepped  out  of  that  very  suit  of 
clothes.  Put  the  wig  and  shoes  on  him,  and  he  is  six 
feet  high, — the  other  fripperies,  and  he  stands  before 
you  majestic,  imperial,  and  heroic  1 Thus  do  barbers 
and  cobblers  make  the  gods  that  we  worship.” — Paris 
Piketch  Book,  “Meditations  at  Versailles,”  p.  285,  July  1, 
1840  (advertisement  to  first  edition). 


“ No  man  can  be  a grand-monarque  to  his  valet  de 
chamhre.  Strip  your  Louis  Quatorze  of  his  king-gear, 
and  there  is  left  nothing  but  a poor  forked  radish,  with 
a head  fantastically  carved ; admirable  to  no  valet.” — 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  “ The  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters,” 
p.  170,  read  May  19,  1840. 

Alice  B.  Gomme. 

“Sic  VOS,”  &c. — The  invaluable  rule,  “In  ne- 
cessariis  unitas  ; in  dubiis  libertas  ; in  omnibus 
caritas,”  was  referred  by  Canon  Farrar,  at  Croy- 
don Church  Congress  (1877),  to  Rupertus  Mel- 
demus,  “ an  obscure  German  divine.”  In  “ A 
Crack  aboot  the  Kirk  for  Kintra  Folk,”  appended 
to  the  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  (vol.  i. 
p.  340),  may  be  read,  “It  was  a gude  sayin’  o’ 
auld  Mr.  Guthrie,  ‘ In  things  essential,  unity  ; in 
things  doobtfu’,  liberty ; and  in  a’  things,  charity.’  ” 
But,  as  John  Kinge  remarked  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  “What  needeth  such  curious  learning 
to  appoint  every  egge  to  the  right  hen  that  laid  it, 
as  some  did  in  Delos  ? ” St.  Swithin. 

Eighty  and  Seventy  Years  of  Wedded 
Life. — The  following  paragraph  has  appeared, 
under  the  above  heading,  in  the  Times,  July  3, 1879, 
and  may,  I think,  fitly  reappear  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Mr.  T.  Morgan  Owen  writes  from  Bronwylfa,  Rhyl, 
J uly  1 : — ‘As  of  late  we  have  read  much  concerning  golden 
and  silver  weddings,  the  accompanying  tomb  inscriptions, 
to  be  seen  in  Llannefydd  churchyard  (a  village  about  six 
miles  from  Denbigh),  may  interest  your  readers  : — 1. 
Whom  one  nuptial  bed  did  containe  for  80  years  do 
here  remaine.  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Elin,  wife  of  lohn 
Owen,  who  died  the  25  day  of  March,  1659.  Here  lieth 
the  body  of  lohn  Owen,  who  died  the  23  day  of  August, 
1659.  2.  They  lived  amicably  together  in  matrimony 
70  years.  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Katherine  Davies, 
the  wife  of  Edward  lones,  who  was  buried  the  27  day 
of  May,  1708,  aged  91  years.  Here  the  body  of  Edward 
lones,  son  of  lohn-Ap-David,  Gent.,  lyeth,  who  was 
buried  the  14  day  of  May,  1708,  aged  91  years.’  ” 

Abhba. 

Cymograph. — This  is  an  instrument  for  sketch- 
ing the  mouldings  of  buildings.  I have  heard  the 
word  in  conversation,  but  I do  not  think  it  has 
found  a place  in  our  dictionaries.  I never  saw  it 
in  print  anywhere  until  to-day,  when  I met  with 
it  in  the  following  passage  : “ I have  a series  of 
the  profiles  of  these  mouldings  taken,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  cymograph  invented  by  Prof. 
W’illis,  and  perfected  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  of 
Lancaster,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  them” 
(Mr.  John  Henry  Parker,  in  Archceologia,  vol.  xliii. 
p.  90).  K.  P.  D.  E. 

“ Snickups  ” ; “ SwEDGE.” — A labourer  in 
Essex  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  turkeys  in 
his  neighbourhood  were  dying  very  much  this 
season  of  the  “snickups.”  By  this  he  meant  a 
kind  of  sneezing  fit.  He  also  said  that  “ swedge  ” 
land  was  the  best  for  keeping  geese  on.  According 
to  his  explanation  this  is  meadow  land  where  it  is 
easy  to  pull  up  the  grass.  See  on  “ Sneck-up”  or 
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“ Snitch-np “ N.  & Q. P‘  S.  i.  467,  492 ; ii.  14 ; 
iv.  28  ; xi.  92.  John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Sheplierd’a  Bush,  W. 

Mohammedan  Symbolism  : an  Ostrich  Egg. — 

“ On  leaving  the  monastery  we  rode  to  the  principal 
mosque  of  the  town.  1 was  struck  by  seeing  a large 
ostrich  egg  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a silver  chain. 
On  my  asking  the  Turk  who  showed  me  over  the  build- 
ing why  this  egg  was  hung  there,  he  replied,  ‘ Etfendi, 
the  ostrich  always  looks  at  the  eggs  which  she  lays ; if 
one  of  them  is  bad  she  breaks  it.  This  egg  here  is  sus- 
pended as  a warning  to  men  that,  if  they  are  bad,  God 
will  break  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  ostrich  does  her 
eggs.’” — Burnaby’s  Oio  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  316. 

E.  H.  A. 

St.  Swithin’s  Day  : Christening  Apples. — 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester  a country 
damsel  was  heard  to  say  that  she  should  go  up  into 
the  garden  to-morrow  (being  St.  Swithin’s  Day)  to 
see  “ whether  the  apples  were  christened,”  chris- 
tened, as  I suppose,  by  the  rain  falling  upon  them. 
The  belief  prevails  here  that  on  St.  Swithin’s  Day 
there  is  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  apples  ; 
whereas  before  they  were  vapid  and  tasteless,  after 
they  become  fruity  and  grateful  to  the  taste  and 
are  fit  for  use.  F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Sparke,  said  to  be  107. — A 
kindly  notice  of  my  Letter  on  Exceptional  Lon- 
gevity which  appeared  in  the  Ilhistrated  London 
News  of  Jun^  21,  in  which  the  writer  referred  to  a 
statement  of  mine  “ that  I had  never  seen  any 
evidence  of  a person  attaining  the  age  of  106,” 
evoked  a communication  obviously  intended  to 
show  T was  wrong,  by  giving  me  evidence  of  a still 
greater  age.  The  writer  referred  to  a portrait  of 
IMrs.  Sparkes,  of  Wellingborough,  “ engraved  by 
Bartolozzi  after  Hall,”  on  which  she  is  described 
as  “ Mrs.  Hannah  Sparkes,  born  October,  1678. 
Living  at  Wellingborough,  August,  1785.”  The 
old  lady  did  not  long  survive  the  taking  of  her 
portrait,  for  in  the  Gejitleman' s Magazine  for  1785 
her  death  is  recorded  under  date  September  18  : 
“ At  Willingborough,  Northamptonshire,  in  her 
107th  year,  Mr.s.  Hannah  Sparke,  widow,  mother 
of  the  late  Havey  Sparke,  of  Knuston.”  There  is 
nothing  in  the  portrait,  which  was  not  engraved 
until  1800,  to  show  that  Mrs.  Sparke  was  of  the 
exceptional  age  of  107.  On  the  contrary,  a medical 
friend,  to  whom  I submitted  it  for  his  opinion  as  to 
her  age,  regarded  it  as  the  portrait  of  a well 
nourished  old  lady  of  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
and  that  is  my  own  impression. 

I have  a great  many  portraits  of  centenarians 
and  reputed  centenarians,  and  I believe  portraits, 
especially  photographic  portraits,  furnish  good 
evidence  as  to  the  approximate  age  of  individuals. 

I may  have  something  more  to  say  upon  this 
point,  and  I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any 


Northamptonshire  genealogist  or  correspondent 
would  investigate  the  age  of  the  “ mother  of 
Havey  Sparke  of  Knuston  ” and  publish  the  result. 
It  would  be  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
biological  truth.  William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  Geoi'ge’s  Square,  S.W. 
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[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Two  Similar  Epitaphs. — In  Cuddesdon  Church- 
yard is  the  well-known  epitaph  by  Bishop  Lowth 
on  his  daughter  ; — 

“ Cara,  vale,  ingenio  praestans,  pietate,  pudore, 

Et  plus  quam  nat®  nomine  cara,  vale. 

Cara  Maria,  vale,  at  veniet  felicius  ®vum, 

Quando  iterum  tecum,  sim  modo  dignus,  ero. 

Cara,  redi,  l®ta  turn  dicam  voce,  paternos 
Eja  age  in  amplexus,  cara  Maria,  redi.” 

On  a monument  in  Brislington  Church,  near 
Bristol,  there  is  this  one  on  a sou  (“  N.  & Q.,”  2“'^ 
S.  ii.  417) 

“ Care,  vale,  sed  non  mternum,  care,  valeto, 

Namque  iterum  tecum  sim  modo  dignus,  ero. 

Turn  nihil  amplexus  i)oterit  divellere  nostros ; 

Nec  tu  marcesces,  nec  lachrymabor  ego.” 

Besides  the  commencement  and  the  similar  senti- 
ments, a line  in  each  is  almost  exactly  the  same. 
Will  any  correspondent  confer  the  favour  of  the 
dates  of  the  two  ? Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

French  Accented  “e.” — Will  one  of  your 
•learned  French  scholars  inform  me  by  what  rule 
the  e in  French  is  accented?  Thus  e^cpos  is  eb'ene; 
why  ? ”Hpws  is  also  similarly  accented  heros,  but 
the  conditions  of  the  two  vowels  are  not  the  same. 
Again,  e/cAeti/'  is  eclipse,  hcm-eticus  is  heretique, 
and  so  on,  but  I can  perceive  nothing  in  common 
in  these  difierent  expressions  of  the  letter  e.  I 
once  thought  that  the  accent  might  be  divisional, 
but  evidently  eb-ene  and  ec-lipse  require  the  con- 
sonant to  be  added  to  the  initial  vowel.  I have 
asked  many  foreigners  and  many  English  scholars, 
but  can  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer.  I am  told 
there  is  no  rule,  but  this  is  not  credible,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  appeal  will  elicit  an 
answer  containing  the  information  asked  for.  In 
regard  to  the  grave  accent,  it  is  always  given  to 
an  e when  followed  by  one  consonant  and  another 
e,  provided  the  three  letters  are  not  contracted  (as 
in  meme,  reve),  and  that  they  make  only  one 
syllable,  as  manicre,  eb'ene,  Gr'ece,  p'ere,  rappelcrent, 
commencerent,  m 'enent,  presenterent,  and  so  on.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  occurs  under  other  conditions. 

E.  Oobham  Brewer. 

Lavant. 
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Extinct  Peerage  of  Beniiall. — What  was 
the  surname  of  the  Baron  Benhall  summoned  to 
Parliament  in  the  34th  of  Ed.  III.  ? The  arms 
were  Gules,  a fer  de  moulin  argent,  over  all  a 
bendlet  azure  (Sir  C.  Barker’s  Heraldic  Collec- 
tions). But  these  are  the  well-known  arms  of  Sir 
Guy  Fere,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Benhall 
in  Sufiblk  in  25th  of  Ed.  III.  (Davy’s  Svffollc  Col- 
lections). They  are  cited  by  Planch^,  Lower,  &c., 
as  a typical  instance  of  “ armes  parlantes  ” — arms 
borne  to  mark  and  illustrate  the  bearer’s  name. 
A Sir  John  Fere  accompanied  Ed.  I.  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  1270  (Rymer’s  Fcedera),  and  probably 
assumed  the  cross  moline  on  that  occasion.  The 
arms  are,  therefore,  clearly  those  of  Fere,  not  of 
Benhall.  How,  then,  came  Sir  Robert  de  Benhall 
to  bear  them?  Was  the  name  possibly  Fere  de 
Benhall  ? Iolkos. 

Cape  Town. 

[The  surname  was  Benhall,  or,  as  it  is  written  in 
Burke,  Benhale.  Of  any  descendants  of  the  baron  sum- 
moned by  writ  April  3,  1360,  nothing  appears  to  be 
known.  Burke  does  not  blazon  the  arms.] 

“ Otia  Sacra.”  Scarce  volume  of  poems, 
printed  for  private  circulation.  By  Mildmay 
Fane,  second  Earl  of  Westmorland.  London,  1648, 
4to. — I shall  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  inform  me 
where  a copy  can  be  acquired.  The  British  Mu- 
seum contains  two  prints.  H.  M.  Vane. 

74,  Eaton  Place. 

“ Patchock.” — Within  the  last  two  years  there 
was  in  “ N.  & Q.”  a reference  to  a passage  in 
Spenser’s  Description  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  English  settlers  had  become  “as 
very  patchocks  ” as  the  Irish  themselves.  I cannot 
recover  the  passage  in  “ N.  & Q.”  nor  can  I find 
it  in  Spenser.  Can  any  one  help  me  to  the 
reference?  H.  Wedgwood. 

Lord  John  Russell’s  “ Durham  Letter”  first 
appeared  on  the  4th  of  November  in  the  Times, 
and  I believe  in  other  morning  papers  also.  Did 
the  writer  ever  puhUsh  it  in  a revised  form  ? To- 
wards the  end  of  the  letter  the  following  sentence 
occurs  : “ I will  not  bate  a jot  of  heart  or  life,  so 
long  as  the  glorious  principles  and  the  immortal 
martyrs  of  the  Reformation  shall  be  held  in  rever- 
ence.” Thus  I find  it  printed  in  the  Annual 
Register  {p.  199)  and  in  ' Molesworth’s  History  of 
England.  (1874,  ii.  351).  “ Bate  no  jot  of  heart 
or  hope”  are  Milton’s  well-known  words.  “Bate 
a jot  of  life  ” is  nonsense.  J.  Dixon. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Melissus. — I have 
before  me  a charming  vellum  binding,  powdered 
all  over  in  gold,  with  the  letter  E crowned.  It 
bears  on  one  side  the  inscription  d . elizabethje 
ANGLI.E  REGIN-E  D.D.  MELISSUS,  OT  pOSSibly 
MEEissus,  the  Vs  and  c’s  being  much  alike.  It 


seems  to  be  a fancy  name  of  one  of  the  courtiers. 
Is  it  known  who  he  was  ? . J.  C.  J. 

Hawthorne’s  “Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.” 
— Who  is  Peter  Eugg,  the  missing  man  of  Boston, 
who  acts  as  the  Wandering  Jew’s  doorkeeper  in 
Hawthorne’s  curious  sketch,  A Virtuoso’s  Collec- 
tion ? All  the  curiosities  in  this  museum,  as  those 
of  your  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  essay 
will  remember,  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  well- 
known  objects,  both  animate  (that  is  once  animate) 
and  inanimate,  collected  from  all  ages  of  history 
and  fiction,  e.g.,  Una’s  lamb,  Rosinante,  the  alba- 
tross transfixed  by  the  Ancient  Mariner’s  bolt, 
Burns’s  mountain  daisy,  the  tub  of  Diogenes, 
King  Arthur’s  sword  Excalibar,  Cowper’s  sofa, 
Peter  Schlemihl’s  shadow.  Goldsmith’s  peach- 
bloom  suit,  the  Wandering  Jew  himself,  and  in- 
numerable others.  I do  not,  however,  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  of  Peter  Rugg  before.  It  has 
rather  a Washington  Irving  sound.  Is  he  in  one 
of  Irving’s  books  ? I bought  lately  a cheap  copy 
of  the  Mosses,  published  by  Routledge  & Sons, 
which,  although  otherwise  apparently  complete, 
does  not  contain  the  above  sketch.  Why  should 
this,  and  this  alone,  have  been  omitted  ? 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Holman  and  De  Gymnick  Families. — I am 
desirous  of  information  regarding  Sir  John  Hol- 
man, M.P.,  of  Banbury,  Bart.,  created  June  4, 
1663,  alive  1698,  second  son  of  Philip  Holman,  of 
Wark worth  Castle,  Banbury.  Sir  John  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fortrey,  of  Kew,  mer- 
chant. No  family  is  shown  to  him  in  the  pedi- 
gree in  the  writer’s  possession,  but  there  is  a 
picture  of  a Mary  Ann  Sophia  Holman  (marked 
so  on  back),  companion  oval  picture  to  that  of  a 
Count  de  Gymnick,  which  I am  anxious  to  identify 
as  the  link  between  the  families,  otherwise  we 
cannot  account  for  the  old  pedigree  and  pictures 
of  the  De  Gymnicks  in  our  family.  Sir  John’s 
sister  Mary  married  George  Clarke,  of  Watford, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  an  intended  “ Royal  Oak  Brother.” 

ScOTUS. 

The  Regicides. — Can  any  of  your  readers  afford 
information  as  to  the  birthplace  and  family  of 
Colonel  Robert  Phaire,  or  Phayre,  one  of  the  three 
colonels  to  whom  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I. 
is  addressed  ? In  1658  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  of  Tinterne,  Bart.,  as 
appears  from  a memorial  brass  to  the  latter  in  the 
church  of  St.  Crux,  York.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  the  other  regi- 
cides, but,  strange  to  say,  was  released,  after  a 
short  confinement,  without  trial  or  punishment. 
In  1666  he  was  again  accused  of  plotting  against 
the  Government,  but  once  more  escaped  without 
penalty,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1682, 
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leaving  1,000Z.  to  each  of  his  eight  children,  besides 
the  landed  estates  granted  to  him  by  Cromwell  in 
Cork  and  Wexford,  which  are  still  held  by  his 
descendants.  He  bore  the  same  arms  as  Sir  Guy 
Fere  of  Benhall,  in  Suffolk,  contemp.  Edward  I., 
viz..  Gules,  a fer  de  moulin  argent,  over  all 
a bendlet  azure.  Bardsley  and  the  author  of  the 
Norman  People  and  their  Descendants  identify  the 
Norman  name  of  Eer,  Fere,  Ferre,  with  the  modern 
form  of  Fair,  Phayre,  Phear,  &c.  : the  latter  author 
adds  Farr. 

Thomas  Phaer,  or  Phayer,  of  Kilgerran  Forest, 
Pembrokeshire,  who  translated  Virgil  in  1558,  was 
originally  of  Norwich,  and  the  name  occurs  in 
Norfolk  to  this  day.  A Ricardus  Ferr  of  Hereford 
is  mentioned  in  1583.  Colonel  Phaire  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  eastern  counties. 
Cromwell’s  letter  to  him  is  given  by  Carlyle,  and 
his  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  records  of  his 
time.  It  is  an  uncommon  one,  and  I should  be 
glad  if  more  light  could  be  thrown  on  its  origin. 

Miniver. 

Miss  F.  E.  Lacy  : “ Shotover  Papers.” — Can 
any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  give  me  a few  bio- 
graphical particulars  relating  to  Miss  Fannj^  Eliza 
Lacy,  author  of  the  Visitor  in  Grey  and  many 
other  works  in  prose  and  verse  ? 

A literary  miscellany  was  published  between 
three  and  four  years  ago  called  the  Shotover 
Pap)ers,  Oxford,  1875  (Rlr.  Vincent  publisher). 
How  many  numbers  of  it  were  published  ? I shall 
be  glad  of  any  particulars.  R.  Inglis. 

Butler,  in  his  satire  on  the  Royal  Society,  says ; 

“ A learn’d  society  of  late, 

The  glory  of  a foreign  state, 

Agreed  upon  a summer's  night 
To  search  the  Moon  by  her  own  light 
To  take  an  inventory  of  all 
Her  real  estate  and  personal, 

And  make  an  accurate  survey 
Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay. 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 
The  sly  surveyors  stole  a shire.” 

To  what  do  the  last  two  lines  refer  ? 

Beleastiensis. 

“ The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine.” — 
I have  the  volume  of  the  above  magazine  for  1856 
(published  by  Bell  & Daldy),  containing  critical 
articles  on  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Ruskin, 
&c.,  and  some  exquisite  poems,  e.g.,  “ The  Blessed 
Damozel,”  “ The  Burden  of  Nineveh,”  &c.  Were 
any  other  volumes  of  this  magazine  published,  and 
have  the  various  contributions,  other  than  those 
since  included  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  in  his  poems, 
been  since  acknowledged  ? 

D.  Barron  Brightwell. 

Pas.senger  Postage. — A reference  to  a maga- 
zine article  on  “ Passenger  Postage,”  which  ap- 
peared about  ten  years  ago,  is  desired.  F. 


“ The  Death  Wake.” — Where  could  I procure 
a copy  of  The  Death  W alee ; or,  Lunacy,  a Romaunt 
in  three  Chimeras,  by  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 
published  about  1834 1 Hermes. 

“The  Beggar’s  Benison.” — There  existed  in 
Fifeshire,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a 
society  called  “ The  Beggar’s  Benison.”  When 
was  it  instituted,  and  what  was  its  object  ? 

Orc. 

‘ He  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives.”  I 
— In  Kit  Marlowe’s  Doctor  Faustus  (Act  iv.  sc.  2) 
this  expression  occurs.  Is  this  the  original  of  it, 
or  was  Marlowe  quoting  a then  familiar  proverb  ? 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Gloucestershire  Weather,  1792. — The  fol- 
lowing short  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Gloucester 
newspapers  many  years  ago,  and  has  been  re- 
printed in  the  Gloucester  Mercury,  June  28,  1879  : 

“We  are  informed  that  a person  who  has  been  dead 
for  more  than  half  a century,  who  lived  at  the  Bell,  in  i 
Barton  Street,  kept  a commercial  diary,  and  at  the  same  ; 
time  a meteorologic  register.  Fj’om  this  it  appears  that 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1792,  Gloucester  and  the  surrounding 
country  was  not  only  visited  by  an  intense  frost,  but  the  j 
surface  of  the  ground  was  covered  with  a deep  snow.”  ; 

This  was  remarkable.  Can  any  one  supply  par-  ' 
ticulars  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  ? 

Abhba. 

“ Orarium  ” : “ SuDARiUM.” — Is  not  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  the  right  word  for  the  pas- 
toral staff  cloth  ? In  the  month  of  October,  1877, 

I searched  for  the  word  (in  a book  the  name  and  ! 
the  author  of  which  have  escaped  me)  for  my  dear 
friend  the  late  John  Hewitt,  and  orarium  was 
certainly  the  term  used.  E. 

“ Plotty.” — Sir  Charles  Bell  paid  a visit  to 
Campbell  the  poet  at  his  little  place  at  Sydenham. 
They  rambled  down  into  the  then  delightful  village 
by  moonlight,  and,  adjourning  to  the  inn,  took  some 
“ egg  and  plotty.”  ’Tom  got  glorious,  and  returned 
to  his  wife  not  drunk,  but  in  excellent  spirits- 
What  is  pZotii/ ? C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Shelley  at  Geneva. — Where  would  it  be 
possible  to  procure  (by  whom,  too,  was  it  pub- 
lished f)  the  Six  Weeks’  Tour,  a little  work  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a tour  taken  by  the  Shelleys  and 
Byron  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ? This  book  is 
mentioned  by  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Byron,  p.  320 
(Murray,  ed.  1838),  and  was  published  circa 
1817-18.  Richard  Edgcumbe. 

Hotel  Beau  Site,  Aigle,  Switzerland. 

Sir  Tobie  Matthew. — There  was  published  in 
1857  Bacon  and  Shakespeare:  an  Inquiry  touch- 
ing Players,  Play-Houses,  and  Play- Writers  in 
the  Days  of  Elimheth,  by  W.  H.  Smith,  Esq. 
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Appended  to  this  work  is  an  abstract  of  a MS. 
respecting  Tobie  Matthew,  containing  a true  his- 
torical relation  of  his  conversion  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  with  the  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents thereof.  “ The  MS.  itself,”  observes  Mr. 
Smith,  “ could  it  now  be  traced,  would  make  an 
interesting  volume,  worthy  of  publication  by  the 
Camden  or  any  other  literary  society.”  Is  any- 
thing known  of  this  MS. — whether  it  is  still  in 
existence,  and,  if  so,  where  it  is  preserved  1 

E.  H.  A. 

Miss  Landon’s  Letters. — In  one  of  Miss 
Landon’s  letters  she  speaks  of  a “ lively  American 
writer,  who  in  the  amusing  tale  of  the  Cacoethes 
Scribendi  encourages  her  whole  family  to  write  by 
the  assurance  that  ‘ the  printers  would  find  them 
spelling  and  grammar  ’ ” (Blanchard’s  Life  of 
L.  E.  L.,  vol.  i.  p.  99).  I am  anxious  to  know 
what  is  the  book  quoted.  Anon. 

Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  was  cast  in  the  minster 
yard  in  1610.  After  hanging  for  over  200  years 
(the  bell  being  cracked)  it  was  recast  in  1834  by 
Thomas  Mears  of  London.  Was  there  any  “Great 
Tom  ” prior  to  1610  ? and  was  the  present  appella- 
tion given  as  a diminutive  of  an  ancient  dedication 
of  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  to  St.  Thomas  1 
Any  information  or  references  to  authorities  will 
be  acceptable.  Marttn. 

In  The  Life  of  diaries  Lever,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288-9, 
it  is  stated  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  his 
shoes  from  a descendant  of  the  celebrated  Count 
Lally,  who  cobbled  at  Lethekenny.  Can  any  one 
inform  me  who  that  descendant  was,  and  if  he 
exists  now  1 Eclectic. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanteu. — 

“ Nunc  homines  audite  Deo  chorus  undique  rumpit.” 
Some  years  ago  I saw  scribbled  on  the  woodwork  of  an 
organ  in  a small  country  church  the  above  neat  hexa- 
meter, which  has  lingered  in  my  memory  ever  since.  Is 
it  original,  or  can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  refer  me 
to  the  author  ? JIars  denique. 

“ Like  five-barred  gates  their  amplitude  is  seen 
Less  by  the  structure  than  the  space  between.” 

Mars  denique. 


KEEPING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  PARVISE. 

(5“’  S.  xi.  366,  394,  472  ; xii.  37.) 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  your  correspondents  as  to  what  the  parvis  of  a 
church  really  was  and  as  to  what  uses  it  was  applied. 
Chancellor  Harington  (xi.  472)  quotes  from 
Staveley’s  History  of  diurches  in  England  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  church  was  anciently  called  the 
parvis . . . a parvis  pueris  ibi  edoctis;  that  thispartits 
was  also  used  for  a sort  of  court  consistorial ; that 


the  lowest  part  of  the  church  next  the  doors  was 
called  the  parvis,  and  sometimes  courts  temporal 
were  held  there,  and  though  the  courts  were  dis- 
continued the  teaching  and  instruction  of  children 
was  still  continued,  &c.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  together  within  the  same  space  statements 
equally  misleading  and  unfounded.  No  part  of 
the  body  of  the  church  was  ever  called  the  parvis; 
the  derivation  of  the  word  from  parvis  pueris  ibi 
edoctis  ” is  childish  and  absurd.  No  courts,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  were  ever  held  therein  ; at  least 
we  have  no  authority  that  such  was  the  case.  If 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Staveley’s  work  is  no  better 
founded  than  these  quotations,  it  must  be  exceed- 
ingly unreliable. 

The  history  of  the  parvis  possesses  such  interest 
for  the  antiquarian  student  that  I offer  no  apology 
for  attempting  to  put  your  readers  on  the  right 
track  for  its  investigation.  For  the  origin  of  the 
word  we  must  go  a long  way  back.  Xenophon, 
in  his  Gyropadia,  i.  3,  describes  the  enclosed 
parks  or  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Persian  monarchs 
by  the  term  wapdSetcros,  which  is  an  ancient 
Persian  or  Zend  word  closely  allied  to  the  Sanskrit, 
in  which  pAradesa  signifies  an  outside  enclosure. 
The  same  word  was  adopted  by  the  LXX.  as  the 
equivalent  of  Heb.  gan  in  describing  the  garden 
of  Eden,  Gen.  ii.  8,  "Efiorevcrev  6 0eos  —apaSeicrov 
EV  ESe/a.  Hesychius  defines  it  tottos  ev  tw 
TTEpiVaTw,  an  ambulatory.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  the  word  was  applied  to  the  enclosure 
in  front  of  the  church,  equivalent  to  the  irpovaos 
of  the  Greek  temple.  Viollet-le-Duc,  sub  voce 
“ Parvis,”  says  : “ Le  parvis  est  evidemment  une 
tradition  de  I’antiquite  ; les  temples  des  Grecs 
etaient  habituellement  prec4d6s  d’une  enceinte 
sacrde  dont  la  cloture  n’etait  qu’une  barriere  a 
hauteur  d’appui.” 

The  Romans  imitated  the  Greeks.  In  front  of 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec  erected 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  there  were  forecourts  or 
parvis,  that  at  Baalbec  of  great  magnificence. 

The  parvis  of  the  mediae val  cathedrals  was 
merely  a continuation  of  this  tradition.  They  are 
alluded  to  from  a very  early  period  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  under  the  name  of  paradisus.  Thus  the 
Canon  Romanus  : “ Dicimus  paradisum  nihil 
aliud  esse,  nisi  locum  ante  basilicam.”  Anastasius, 
the  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  writing  in  the  ninth 
century,  speaking  of  Bonus  I.,  says  ; “ Hoc  atrium 
beati  Petri,  quod  paradisus  dicitur,  estque  ante 
ecclesiam,  magnis  marmoribus  struxit.” 

The  enclosure  of  the  paradisus  was  used  for 
various  public  purposes.  The  sacred  relics  were 
occasionally  exhibited  there  whilst  the  chapter 
intoned  the  Gloria  from  the  exterior  arcades  of  the 
church.  Here  also  was  erected  the  scaffold^  or 
pillory  for  the  punishment  of  delinquent  clerics. 
The  paradisus  of  the  Western  churches  differed 
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from  the  narthex  of  the  Eastern.  The  latter  was 
always  a covered  portico,  where  the  catechumens 
assembled  previous  to  their  baptism.  AVhen  infant 
baptism  became  generally  adopted,  the  narthex 
was  no  longer  required  and  fell  into  disuse.  The 
pari'U  of  the  French  cathedrals  was  always  an 
open  area,  with  an  enclosure  breast  high  merely  to 
mark  its  limitation.  Although  these  enclosures 
have  been  swept  away,  some  of  them  remained 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  and  the  areas 
still  exist  at  Paris,  St.  Denis,  Amiens,  Poitiers, 
and  elsewhere.  The  change  from  Low  Latin 
paradisus  to  modern  parr  is  is  very  curious. 
Brachet  {Dictionnaire  Etymologique)  gives  the 
various  stages  of  the  transition.  First  the  medial 
d is  thrown  out,  as  in  many  other  words,  such  as 
itnir  from  henedicere,  choir  from  caderc.  It  be- 
comes then  para'is,  softened  into  pare'is.  The 
intercalation  of  r is  common  both  in  Latin  and 
French,  as  fluvnis  from  fluere,  pluvius  from  plucre, 
etc.  It  is  then  which  by  the  elision  of  e 

in  rapid  pronunciation  becomes  par  ris. 

The  term  was  of  course  introduced  into  England 
from  France,  but  the  parvis  in  the  French  sense 
was  not  generally  adopted  amongst  us.  There  is 
evidence  that  a 'parvis  formerly  existed  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  that 
Fortescue  {De  laudihusLegumAngl.,  ii.  124)  alludes 
when  he  describes  the  students  from  the  Inns  of 
Court  after  dinner  “ se  devertunt  ad  pervisum  et 
alibi  consulentes  cum  servientibus  ad  legem  et 
aliis  consiliariis  suis.”  It  is  probable  that  this 
passage  has  led  some  people  to  the  conclusion  that 
courts  of  justice  were  held  in  the  parvis.  For  this 
there  appears  to  be  no  foundation.  The  law 
students  attended  there  to  consult  the  serjeants, 
who  frequented  the  ])arcis  as  a place  of  general 
resort,  to  see  their  clients  and  bring  themselves 
before  the  public.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
hackneyed  quotation  from  Chaucer’s  prologue  is  to 
be  understood.  The  “ serjeant  at  law  ware  and 
wise  ” frequented  the  parvis  to  see  his  clients.  I 
should  much  like  to  know  who  are  the  “ ancient 
writers”  who  describe  “the  pleadings  of  lawyers” 
and  their  subse(pient  prohibition.  I have  made 
a tolerably  searching  examination,  but  can  find  no 
evidence  whatever  for  such  a statement. 

In  the  absence  of  any  real  guards  to  the  English 
cliurches,  the  church  porch  and  the  room  over  it, 
where  there  happened  to  be  one,  might  be  occa- 
•sionally  called  by  the  name.  Cotgrave,  writing  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  inter- 
prets Fr.  parvis  as  “ the  porch  of  a church,”  but 
.adds,  “ more  properly,  the  utter  part  of  a Palace.” 
Kone  of  the  instances  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondents bear  out  the  application  of  the  term  to 
a church  porch.  The  will  of  John  Gines,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  porch  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  ignores  the 
term.  The  minute  book  of  Colyton,  quoted  by 
Mfi.  JioGERS,  calls  the  room  “the  chamber  over  the 


church  porch.”  Indeed,  I can  find  no  authority 
for  styling  either  the  porch  or  the  room  over  it  the 
parvis  or  parvyse.  It  is  wonderful  what  a goodly 
structure  can  be  erected  based  on  so  frail  a founda- 
tion as  mere  as.sertion  and  conjecture. 

'The  keeping  school  in  the  room  over  the  church 
porch  has  been  common  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
until  a very  recent  period,  if  it  does  not  still  pre- 
vail in  some  rural  districts.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

A very  narrow  street,  close  to  the  “ Lady 
Church,”  at  Calais,  is  entitled  Les  Parvis  de  St. 
Pierre.  The  church,  however,  as  its  English  name 
implies,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  ; nor  was  there 
ever  at  Calais,  to  my  knowledge,  a church  of  St. 
Peter.  Hermentrude. 


The  Palm  (5**'  S.  xi.  347.) — Although  a long 
chapter  on  the  symbology  of  the  palm  might  be 
written,  I hardly  think  that  much  of  importance 
could  be  added  to  what  Mr.  Marshall  has  already 
adduced  as  to  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  uni- 
versally accepted  as  the  emblem  of  victory.  The 
supposition  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  the  general  and 
most  plausible  one.  Thus  Levinus  Lemnius  says  : 

“ Creterum  quum  brec  aibor  onen  renitatur,  nec  pre- 
mentibus urgentibugque  cedat,  hoc  insigne  iiicertaminibus 
victori  decerni,  solet  quod  iiivictum  animi  robur  palmse 
naturam  referat,  ac  sit  rei  fortiter  atque  animose  gestum 
symbolum  ac  tropbaeum.  Sic  martyres  qui  invicto  in- 
fractoque  animo  adversus  Tyrannorum  eaevitiam  substi- 
terunt,  amicti  stolis  albis  palniis  manibus  gestasse  leguntur 
in  victoriee  argumentum.” — Simililudinum  ac  Paraho- 
laritm  (lUoe  in  Bihliis  ex  Herhis  atque  Arhoribus  desu- 
muiitur  dilucida  explicaiio,  &c.  Erpbordiae,  anno 
M.D.LXXXI.  8vo.,  p.  53. 

This  learned  little  volume  is,  by  the  way,  very 
rare,  and  not  less  so  is  the  English  version,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Essex  : “ Herbal  for  the  Bible, 
an  Explanation  of  the  Similitudes,  &c.,  borrowed 
from  the  Plants  and  Herbs  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  Drawn  into  English  by  T.  Newton. 
E.  Bollifant,  1587.  12mo.” 

I may  cite  an  English  writer  of  the  same  period  : 

“ It  is  the  nature  of  this  Tree,  tho’  never  so  ponderous 
a weight  were  laid  upon  it,  crescere  suo  pondere,  not  to 
yield  to  the  burthen,  but  still  to  resist  the  beavinesse  of 
it.  and  to  endeavour  (as  doth  Chamomile  the  more  ’tis 
trod  on)  to  lift  and  raise  itself  upward,  for  this  cause 
planted  in  Church-yards  in  the  Eastern  Countries,  as  an 
Emblem  of  the  Resurrection ; instead  whereof  we  use  the 
Ewe-Tree  in  these  colder  Regions:  For  the  same  reason 
(as  also  Palm  Leaves  being  firm  and  durable)  given  by 
the  Romans  to  their  Victorious  Combatants  and  Con- 
querors, in  their  Coronet,  called  Palma  Lemiviseata 
(because  the  Garland  or  Coronet  was  tied  about  with 
certain  Woollen  Ribbands  called  Lemnisci),  and  so  from 
its  repugnant  Energy,  and  hardiness,  it  is  the  Emblem 
or  Hieroglyphick  of  a Soldier’s  Life.” — Historia  Vegeta- 
hiliuvi  Sacra:  or  a Scripture  Herbal,  <tc.  By  William 
Westmacott,  of  the  Borough  of  Newcastle  under  Line, 
in  the  County  of  Stafford,  Physician.  London,  1694. 
12mo.,  p.  143. 
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r The  question  is  still  further  discussed  by  another 

[ writer : — 

, “ Pi'imus  Theseus  palmam  donasse  victoribus  fertur 

( in  Qraecia,  Plutarcho  referente  in  Theseo,  qui  in 
^ Symposiac.  i.  8,  quaest.  4,  causas  exponit;  cur  cum 
i|  alia  certamina  alias  haberent  coronas,  palmam  com- 
j muniter  omnia?  an  propter  pulchritudinem?  an  in- 

Ituitu  longaevitatis,  et  quod  nullum  ex  se  natum  folium 
objiciat?  an  quod  sacra  sit  Apollini  Pythio,  certaminum 
prsBsidi  ? an  quod,  ut  Babylonii  cantant,  CCCLX.  utilitum 
genera  praebeat?  aut  quod  se  non  sinat  deorsum  premi 
imposito  pondere,  sed  contra  renitatur?  Multa  de  his 
Cornel,  k Lap.  in  Apoc.  i.  c.  quae  videat,  qui  cupiet. 
Palma  datur  palma  ! laboranti,  puta,  certanti,  vincenti. 
Inde  Passeratius  de  imagine  Victorias  notissima,  ex 
nummis  et  Scriptis  Komanorum  : — 

‘ Florentera  pennata  gerit  Victoria  palmam.’  ” 

P.  542. 

— Joh.  Henrici  Vrsini  Arboretum  Bihlicum,  in  quo  Ar- 
bores  et  Frutices  passim  in  S.  Literis  occurrentes,  ut  et 
Plantee,  Ilerbce,  et  Aroniata,  Notts  Philologkis,  Philoso- 
phicis,  Theologicis,  exponuntur  et  illustrantur,  &c. 
Norimbergae,  1699.  8vo.,  pp.  624,  276. 

The  following  Latin  epigram  by  Charles  Lamb 
and  its  accompanying  English  version  are,  I fancy, 
well  known,  but  as  I do  not  find  them  in  my 
edition  of  his  Worhs  (Moxon,  1840)  or  in  Eliana, 
■being  the  hitherto  Uncollected  Writings  (Moxon, 
1864),  their  preservation  here,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  may  not  be  thought  inappropriate. 
They  appeared  in  the  Champion  newspaper  of 
May  7,  1820,  and  were  republished  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Fine  Arts  for  that  year,  vol.  v.  p.  439, 
whence  I transcribe  them  : — 

■“  In  tabulam  eximii  pictoris  B.  R.  Haydoni,  in  qua  Soly- 
i maei,  adveniente  Domino,  palmas  in  via  proster- 

nentes,  mira  arte  depinguntur. 

Quid  vult  iste  equitans  ? et  quid  velit  ista  virorum 
Palmifera  ingens  turba,  et  vox  tremebunda  Hosanna? 
Hosanna  Christo  semper  semperque  canamus. 

Palma  fuit  Senior  pictor  celeberrimus  olim ; 

Sed  palmam  cedat,  modo  si  foret  ille  superstes, 

Palma,  Haydone,  tibi : tu  palmas  omnibus  aufers. 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donataque  reddit  opimum. 

Si  simul  incipiat  cum  fama  increscere  corpus, 

Tu  cito  pinguesces,  fies  et,  amicule,  obesus. 

Affectant  lauros  pictores  atque  poetae. 

Sin  laurum  invideant  (sed  quis  tibi  ?)  laurigerentes. 

Pro  lauro  paima  viridanti  tempora  cingas. 

Carlagkulus. 

Translation  of  the  above. 

What  rider ’s  that?  and  who  those  myriads  bringing 
Him  on  his  way  with  palms.  Hosannas  singing? 
Hosanna  to  the  Christ,  Heav’n — Earth — should  still  be 
ringing. 

In  days  of  old,  old  Palma  won  renown  ; 

But  Palma’s  self  must  yield  the  painter’s  crown, 
Haydon,  to  thee.  Thy  palms  put  every  other  down. 

If  Flaccus’  sentenee  with  the  truth  agree. 

That  ‘ Palms  awarded  make  men  plump  to  be,’ 

Friend  Horace,  Haydon  soon  in  bulk  shall  match  with 
thee. 


Painters  with  poets  for  the  laurel  vie  : 

But  should  the  laureat  band  thy  claims  deny, 

Wear  thou  thine  own  green  palm,  Haydon,  trium- 
phantly. C.  L.” 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

[See  editorial  note,  “ The  Yew,”  p.  54.] 

Celts  and  Saxons  (5‘’'  S.  xi.  5,  52,  213,  369, 
469.) — If  Mr.  Scott  can  prove  that  the  “ Uchtre- 
dus  filius  Scoti  ” mentioned  by  A.  S.  A.,  and  said 
by  genealogists  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
Buccleuch  and  Ancrum  families,  was  identical 
with  the  “Uchtredus  filius  Waldevi”  of  1120,  I 
must  admit  that  he  was  a Saxon  ; but  Mr.  Scott 
seems  only  to  suppose  that  one  person  was  described 
by  these  two  names.  In  the  absence  of  any  certain 
or  positive  proof  that  this  supposition  is  correct,  I 
must  continue  to  believe  that  “ Uchtredus  filius 
Scoti  ” was  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  a native  of 
Scotia  major  or  Scotia  minor,  by  a Saxon  wife, 
^and  that  his  name  of  Uchtred  came  from  his 
maternal  ancestors.  Bede  calls  the  Irish  Scots, 
and  says  that,  “issuing  from  Hibernia,”  they 
obtained  by  “ friendship  or  the  sword  ” settlements 
amongst  the  Piets  and  Britons  which  they  retained 
in  his  time.  From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
century  the  Irish  frequently  intermarried  with  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  and  it  seems  a much  more 
natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  name  and  nation- 
ality of  “ Uchtredus  filius  Scoti  ” to  take  him  for 
the  son  of  an  Irishman  and  a Saxon  woman  than 
to  follow  Mr.  Scott  in  his  wide  researches  all  over 
England,  the  Lothians,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Ireland  in  search  of  “ sons  of  the  tribute.”  These 
researches  are  far  too  wide  for  me,  and  I am  afraid 
they  will  lead  Mr.  Scott  into  a fierce  battle  with 
some  of  my  learned  countrymen,  who  will  never 
admit  that  the  west  of  Ireland  was  ruled  by 
Danish  kings  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
century,  although  a Danish  prince  or  chief  named 
Ivar  may  have  possessed  himself  of  the  city  of 
Limerick  about  that  time.  The  English  name  of 
Scutt  is  probably  derived  from  tax  or  tribute,  and 
I suspect  it  has  sometimes  changed  into  Scott  for 
the  sake  of  “ euphony  ” or  “ gentility  ” ; but  unless 
there  is  good  proof  to  the  contrary,  I cannot  but 
think  we  may  fairly  believe  that  a man  living  on 
the  west  coast  of  what  is  now  Scotland,  between 
the  sixth  and  the  eleventh  centuries,  and  then  de- 
scribed as  “ filius  Scoti”  or  “ Le  Scot,”  was  of  Irish 
descent.  And  surely  his  descendants  would  be 
nearer  akin  to  Wallace  than  to  a Bed  Indian,  the 
Irish  of  Scotia  major  and  Scotia  minor  and  the 
Welsh  being  only  different  branches  of  the  Celtic 
stock.  Of  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  old 
Eastern  and  Western  Gaels  (unlike  the  O’Gormans 
and  MacLarens  of  the  present  day  at  Westminster) 
we  have  a curious  illustration  in  the  unpublished 
“ Annals  of  Innisfallen,”  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
which  say  : “ a.d.  1104.  The  king  of  Scotland 
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sent  a camel  to  ilortogli  O'Brien  as  a present,  and 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  astonished  at  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  animal.”  This  Mortogh  O’Brien, 
or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Irish  genealogists,  Mortogh 
More  (the  great),  was  the  great-grandson  of  Brian 
Born,  who  defeated  the  Danes  at  Clontarf  {v.  Dr. 
Todd’s  FTars  of  the  Gael  with  the  Gaill),  and  the 
sovereign  of  Munster  from  1086  until  1116.  His 
nephew,  Donal  O’Brien,  was  king  of  Man  and 
of  the  Hebrides  from  1104  to  1108,  and  it  was  in 
the  former  year  that  strange  visitor  the  camel 
“ astonished”  the  people  of  Ireland.  Can  the  old 
monks  on  Innisfallen  island  have  meant  the 
Hebrides  by  Scotland  ] and  was  the  camel  sent 
from  the  Hebrides  by  King  Donal  O’Brien  to  his 
uncle,  or  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland  by  King 
Edgar  ? In  Miss  Gordon  Cumming’s  delightful 
book  From  the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas  (vol.  i. 
p.  93),  noticing  the  little  island  of  Canna,  one  of 
the  inner  Hebrides,  she  says  that  the  “ little  kirk- 
yard  on  it  is  a field  of  rank  waving  grass,  dotted 
with  grey  rocks  carried  thither  from  the  shore  to 
mark  the  resting-place  of  the  sleepers,  whUe  a 
broken  cross  of  yellow  sandstone  guards  this  lone 
God’s-acre.  It  is  one  of  these  stones,”  she  adds, 

“ that  tells  perhaps  of  ancient  superstitions,  for  on 
it  are  carved  divers  emblems  of  unknown  meaning, 
amongst  others  a camel,  the  sole  instance  in  which 
that  Eastern  treasure  appears  in  Scottish  sculp- 
ture.” The  sculptured  camel  is  probably  a me- 
morial of  the  Scottish  gift  to  the  Munster  king 
when  Donal  O'Brien  was  king  of  the  Hebrides. 

Mart  Agnes  Hickson. 

“ Hale-coast  ” or  “ Hale-caust  " (5*^  S.  xi. 
468.) — The  herb  is  alecost,  or,  as  written  by  Cot- 
grave,  alecoast.  It  was  also  called  costmary,  bal- 
sarnine,  or  balsam  herb  {Halsamita  vulgaris).  In 
French  it  was  known  as  costamer,  cost,  cog,  sauge 
romaine  (Cotgrave).  Alecost  occurs  in  all  the  old 
herbals.  Its  medicinal  virtues  may  be  read  m 
extenso  in  Culpepper’s  English  Physitian  Enlarged, 
ed.  1671,  p.  75.  Culpepper  speaks  there  of  alecost 
as  a very  frequent  and  familiar  herb  in  the  gardens 
of  his  time,  and  he  continues,  “ It  is  an  especial 
friend  and  help  to  evil,  weak,  and  cold  livers.” 
As  to  the  etymologj',  the  second  element  may  be 
connected  with  costus,  an  Eastern  shrub  of  noted 
aromatic  properties,  with  which  it  somehow  came 
to  be  confounded,  though,  of  course,  widely  dis- 
tinct, the  balsam  of  which  shrub  Horace  mentions 
in  a familiar  rpiotation  from  his  Odes  as  Achcemi- 
niuvi  coshim.  I'he  Oriental  spice  root  was  known 
in  England  in  1440,  for  we  find  in  the  Promp- 
torium,  “ Cooste,  herbe  : Costus,  cujus  radix  dicitur 
costnrn,”  on  which  Mr.  Way  notes  that  “of  the' 
various  virtues  of  coste,  which  is  the  root  of  an 
Indian  plant,  the  early  writers  on  drugs  give  long 
details.”  As  to  the  ale  portion  of  alecost,  Skinner 
says,  “ quia  forte  cerevisiie  immissa  gratum  ipsi  sa- 


porem  odoremque  conciliat,  et  est  sane  jucundissimi 
odoris  planta.”  And  so  in  Johnson’s  edition  of 
Gerrard,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ccviii.  (cited  by  Nares),  “ Cost- 
marie  is  put  into  ale  to  steep,  as  also  into  barrels 
and  stands,  amongst  those  herbs  wherewith  they 
do  make  sage  ale.”  Zero. 

The  plant  referred  to  by  Hermentrude  is  pro- 
bably that  of  Pyrethrum,  tanacetum  of  Linmeus, 
known  also  as  Balsamita  vulgaris.  It  is  a com- 
posite plant,  native,  it  is  said,  of  Italy,  but  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  early  as  1568.  It  is 
a creeping,  rooted,  hardy  perennial,  growing  to  a 
height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  the  leaves  having 
a strong  balsamic  odour,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  formerly  used  to  put  into  ale  and 
negus,  from  whence  is  derived  the  old  English  i 
name  of  ale-cost,  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
correct  form  of  spelling.  It  is  also  known  by  i 
the  name  of  costmary,  derived,  it  is  said,  from  ' 
the  old  Latin  name  of  Costus  amarus  or  the  French 
coste  amcre.  Although  the  plant  is  generally  found  I 
in  cottage  gardens,  it  is  now  seldom  grown  for  i 
culinary  purposes,  and  even  in  France  it  is  only  ' 
used  occasionally  for  mixing  in  salads.  The  par-  ' 
ticulars  here  given  will  be  found  in  Bindley  and 
Moore’s  Treasury  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  119,  article 
“ Balsamita.”  John  K.  Jackson. 

Museum,  Kew. 

The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Prior  wiU  ' 
answer  your  correspondent  Hermentrude  : — 

“ Alecost,  from  L.  costus,  some  unknown  aromatic,  and 
ale,  so  called  from  its  having  formerly  been  esteemed  ! 
an  agreeable  aromatic  bitter,  and  much  cultivated  in  this  ! 
country  for  flavouring  ale  (see  ‘ Costmary  ’).  Balsamita  : 
mdgaris.” 

“ Costmary,  L.  costus  amarus,  its  name  in  Bauhin’s  Th.  \ 
Bot.,  p.  674.  Pr.  coste  amere,  misunderstood  as  costus  \ 
Marice,  from  Gr.  kootoc,  some  aromatic  plant  unknown.  . 
Balsamita  mdgaris,  L.” 

The  Anglo-Saxon  name  was  cost.  See  Saxon 
Leechdoms,  lib.  ii.  Ivi.,  &c.,  and  Glossary,  vol.  ii. 
p.  377,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  320.  G.  0.  E. 

Eev.  John  Allin  (5*’'  S.  xi.  467.) — John  Allen 
is  mentioned  in  Wren’s  Im'peachment,  section  13, 
where  it  is  stated  that  “ the  terror  of  [certain]  pro- 
ceedings hath  caused  other  ministers  to  leave  their 
cures  and  go  away,  viz.  Mr.  William  Kirington 
[Herrington],  Mr.  Thomas  Warren,  Mr.  John 
Allen,  and  others.”  These  were  all  ministers  in 
Ipswich.  Brook,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Puritans, 
iii.  456,  says,  speaking  of  John  Allen,  born  1596  : 

“ A divine  of  his  name,  and  probably  the  same 
person,  was  minister  of  Ipswich,  who,  during  the 
oppressions  of  Bishop  Wren,  voluntarily  departed 
from  his  cure  and  went  to  London.”  He  refers  to 
W ren’s  Parentalia,  p.  96,  and  continues  : “ He 
went  with  many  others  to  New  England,  &c. 
Died  Aug.  26,  1671,”  &c.  I should  like  to  know 
on  what  authority  T.  W.  W.  S.  says  he  was  the 
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' ; son  of  John  Allin  of  Wrentham,  Suffolk.  The 
! Rev.  John  Phillip  was  Rector  of  Wrentham  from 
1609  to  1638,  when  he  was  driven  away  by  Bishop 
Wren,  and  he  afterwards  resumed  his  incumbency, 
f,  During  the  interval  the  Rev.  Robert  Asty  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory,  so  that  I see  no  place 
f whatever  for  John  Allen.  I shall  be  glad  to  com- 
municate with  T.  W.  W.  S.,  and  meanwhile  would 
j refer  him  to  my  History  of  Congregationalism  in 
I Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  pp.  88,  422,  &c. 

John  Brow'ne. 

, The  Arms  of  Sir  Wm.  and  Dame  Jane  More- 
I TON  (5»  S.  xi.  221,  412,  472,  518.)— I think  both 
I statements  are  incorrect  : Sir  William  Moreton 
i was  not  member  for  Brackley  when  he  died,  and 
I there  was  an  election  for  that  borough  between 
! 1754  and  1761.  I believe  the  facts  are  these.  At 

■ the  general  election  in  1754  the  members  returned 
i for  Brackley  were  Marshe  Dickinson  and  Thomas 
Humberstone.  The  latter  died  the  following  year, 
and  there  was  a new  election  for  Brackley  in  Nov., 
1755,  when  Sir  William  Moreton  was  elected  with- 
out opposition,  and  continued  member  for  the 
li  borough  till  the  next  general  election  in  1761, 
5 when  he  was  not  a candidate,  and  Marshe  Dickin- 
1 son  and  Robert  Wood  were  returned  without  oppo- 
j sition.  Sir  William  died  two  years  subsequently. 

May  I suggest  that  the  Index  Society  would  do 
very  good  service  if  they  would  publish  a complete 
index  of  Parliamentary  candidates,  showing  those 
elected  and  those  rejected,  and  indicating  the 
places  they  represented  and  how  long  they  sat  1 

Edward  Solly. 

The  following  extract  from  the  list  of  Members 
of  Parliament  for  Brackley  given  in  Baker’s  His- 
tory of  Northamptonshire  proves  satisfactorily  that 
Sir  William  Moreton  represented  that  remarkably 
small  constituency:  “Nov.,  1755.  Sir  William 
Moreton,  Recorder  of  London,  vice  Humberstone, 
deceased.”  He  apparently  continued  to  do  so  until 
“ 21  May,  1 George  III.  (1761),”  when  there  were 
returned  “ Marshe  Dickinson,  Esq.,  re-elected  ; 
Robert  Wood,  Esq.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  ” 
(vol.  i.  p.  571).  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  De  Laune  Family  S.  xi.  468,  509  ; 
xii.  29.) — Gideon  Delaune,  the  celebrated  king’s 
apothecary,  was  certainly  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Delaune,  “ Preacher  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
Physician  ” (as  he  described  himself),  being  so 
named  in  his  father’s  will,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  executors.  Gideon  himself,  and  perhaps  others 
of  the  family,  was  a native  of  Rheims.  The  will 
of  his  younger  brother  Paul,  who  disappeared  so 
mysteriously,  was  dated  Dec.  13,  1654,  but  not 
proved  until  June  6,  1657.  Paul’s  only  surviving 
son,  Benjamin,  was  a London  merchant,  and  at  his 
death,  in  1679,  in  the  service  of  the  H.  E.  I.  Co. 


abroad.  By  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  George 
Coney,  he  had,  with  other  issue,  a son  William, 
who  was  afterwards  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University,  and  at  his  death  had  been  President 
of  St.  John’s  College  for  thirty  years.  It  was 
Mar]j  Delaune  (not  Jane),  only  sister  of  the  last 
William  Delaune  (the  last  surviving  male  de- 
scendant of  Gideon  Delaune’s  numerous  family), 
who  married  Colonel  Edward  Thornycroft.  De- 
laune and  Delane  are  entirely  distinct  names. 
The  first  of  the  family  in  England  wrote  his  name 
“_De  Lawne,”  and  some  of  his  descendants  con- 
tinued to  do  so.  J.  L.  C. 

Biographical  (circa  1600)  Queries  (5‘’'  S.  xi. 
468.) — T.  C.  asks  what  was  the  office  of  “ ostiarius 
scaccarii.”  The  office  would  appear  to  be  that  of 
the  doorkeeper  of  the  Scaccarium,  and  what  that 
was  the  following  extracts  from  Du  Cange  will,  I 
think,  explain 

“ Scacarium  etiarn  appellatum  olim  in  Normanniae  Du- 
catu,  suprema  Curia,  in  qua  appellationes  ab  inferioribus 
judicibus  supremo  jure  dijudicabantur.  Hinc  justiciarii 
superiores  dicuntur  Scacarii  lilagistri.  — Bina  autem 
singulis  annis  tenebantur  Scacaria,  primum  ad  Pascha, 
alterum  in  festo  S.  Michaelis. — Scacarium  apud  Anglos 
varie  sumitur,  interdum  enim,  et  proprie  dicitur  Curia, 
in  qua  res  fisci  pertractantur. — Scacarii  were  the  judges 
in  those  courts,  and  were  called  Barones  Scacarii  or 
Scaccarii.  The  King’s  Treasury  also  was  called  by  the 
term  Scacarium  or  Scaccarium.” — Du  Cange,  s.v. 

Ducange  derives  the  name  from  the  public  build- 
ing in  which  the  ultimate  courts  of  appeal  were 
held,  so  called  from  the  pavement,  which  consisted 
of  difterent  coloured  squares,  similar  to  the  squares 
(like  a chess-board)  of  the  tabula,  “ in  qua  Scacis 
luditur,  alternis  quadris  albi  ac  nigri  coloris  dis- 
tincta.”  E.  C.  Harington. 

f»he  Close,  Exeter. 

“ Kybosh  ” (5®  S.  xi.  508.) — The  Slarig  Diet. 
gives  : “ Kibosh,  nonsense,  stuff,  humbug  : ‘ it ’s 
all  kibosh,’  i.e.  palaver  or  nonsense  ; ‘ to  put  on 
the  kibosh,’  to  run  down,  slander,  degrade,  &c.” 
I suppose  kye-hosk  is  the  same  word.  In  Sketches 
by  Boz  (“  Seven  Dials  ”)  two  women  are  described 
abusing  one  another  : “ ‘ Hooroar,’  ejaculates  a 
pot-boy  in  parenthesis,  ‘ jiut  the  kye-hosk  on  her, 
Mary.’”  T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

A.  is  in  error  in  stating  that  in  the  expression 
“ Giving  a piece  of  work  the  kybosh  ” the  meaning 
is  that  the  job  is  being  done  in  a hurried  or  care- 
less manner.  To  kybosh  a thing  or  give  a thing 
the  kybosh  means  to  settle  a thing  in  the  sense  of 
overthrowing  or  upsetting,  as,  for  instance,  it  might 
be  said  the  death  of  the  young  Pretender  gave  the 
kybosh  to  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobite  party. 

L.  M.  K. 

Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick 
S.  xii.  27.) — His  five  daughters  were  : 1.  Maud, 
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married,  first,  before  1359,  to  Geoffrey  Lord  Say  ; 

secondly,  according  to  Dugdale,  to  Edmund ; 

she  died  between  1369  and  1372.  2.  Emma,  mar. 
Eoland  de  Odingseles.  3.  Isabel,  mar.  John  de 
Clinton.  4.  Elizabeth,  mar.  Sir  Thomas  Astley. 

5.  Lucy,  mar.  Robert  de  Napton. 

May  I call  your  attention  for  a moment  to  a 
difficulty  connected  with  a grand-daughter  of  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick  1 Is  it  stated  in  the  Rous  Roll 
that  Agnes,  daughter  of  Earl  Thomas  his  son, 
married,  first  “ . . . Cokesay,  and  secondly, . . . Bar- 
dolf.”  This  Agnes,  with  much  surface  probability, 
INIr.  Stapleton,  in  a note  to  his  Liber  de  Legihus 
Antiqnis,  identifies  with  Agnes,  wife  of  Thomas 
Lord  Bardolf,  whose  parentage  has  been  hitherto 
unknown.  I am  painfully  aware  that  I am  com- 
mitting great  presumption  in  objecting  to  anything 
advanced  by  so  eminent  a genealogist  ; but  I ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  I cannot  quite  reconcile  this 
presumed  identification  with  a passage  on  the 
Patent  Roll  of  11  Ed.  III.,  Part  2,  which  refers  to 
Agnes  widow  of  Thomas  Bardolf,  qua:  departihus 
Alemamd  extitit  oriunda.  Can  this  passage  mean 
otherwise  than  that  Lady  Bardolf  was  a German  1 
and  if  so,  how  could  she  be  a Beauchamp  of 
Warwick!  Hermentrdde. 

“Lothe”  (5‘'^  S.  xi.  468  ; xii.  14.) — Dr.  Brush- 
field  will  find  in  Halliwell’s  Archaic  IHctiono.ry, 
under  “ Lithe  (5),”  a reference  to  “ Keunett  MS.,” 
consequently  there  may  be  uo printed  authority  for 
lothe  meaning  to  offer  for  sale  in  Cheshire.  The 
quotation  is  no  doubt  taken  from  Bishop  Kennett’s 
glossarial  collection  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 
(No.  1633)  at  the  British  Museum. 

I resided  formerly  for  some  years  in  Cheshire, 
and  had  opportunities  for  studying  the  dialect,  but 
I never  beard  lothe  used  in  the  sense  noted  by  the 
bishop.  Such  negative  evidence,  however,  proves 
nothing,  and  the  word  may  well  have  died  out 
there  since  White  Kennett’s  time.  Grose  gives 
as  North-country  words  ‘^lathed  or  ovcrhelathed, 
strongly  pressed  or  entreated  over  again,”  which 
may  be  connected  in  an  assumed  sense  of  impor- 
tunately pressing  goods  or  inviting  one  to  buy. 
Wilbraham,  in  his  Cheshire  Glossary,  1826,  gives 
lathe,  to  ask,  to  invite,  marking  it  also  as  a Lan- 
cashire word.  Halliwell,  who  copies  Wilbraham 
for  the  word  and  its  definition,  marks  it  only  as 
Cestrian.  J.  Leicester  Warren. 

The  Yew  (5‘*'  S.  xii.  8.) — B.  E.  has  asked  a 
question  upon  an  obscure  point  of  antiquity  in  re- 
•[uesting  information  as  to  why  and  when  the  yew 
came  to  be  planted  in  churchyards,  and  for  what 
reasons  it  was  considered  sad  and  funereal.  As 
to  the  latter  point,  its  appearance  and  poisonous 
nature  at  an  early  time  caused  the  epithet  “sad” 
to  be  applied  to  it.  Pliny  states : — 

“Siaiilishis  etiamnum  aspectu  est,  nequiJ  prsetereatur, 
taius,  minus  virens,  gracili3que,et  (rwti's,  ac  (lira Mas 


noxio  fructu.  Lethale  quippe  baccis,  in  Hispania  prae- 

cipue,  venenum  inest Hanc  Sextius  smilacem  a (Jrae- 

cis  vocari  dixit,  et  esse  in  Arcadia  tam  praesentis  veneni, 
ut  qui  obdormiant  sub  ea,  cibumve  capiant,  moriantur.” 

— Lib.  xvi.  cap.  x. 

Cffisar  says  that  Cativolcus,  one  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Eburones,  poisoned  himself  with  the  yew  (De 
Bello  Gall.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxx.). 

The  earliest  authority  for  the  planting  of  the  i 
yew  in  the  churchyard  that  I know  of  is  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  visited  Ireland  in  a.d.  c.  1184, 
and  observed  it  in  burial  grounds  and  holy  places ; 

“ Pra  terris  autem  omnibus  quas  intravimus,  longe 
copiosius  amaro  hie  succo  taxus  abundat,  maxime  vero 
in  coemiteriis  antiquis  locisque  sacris  sanctorum  virorum 
raanibus  olim  plantatas  (al.  plantatis),  ad  decorem  et 
ornamentum  quern  addere  poterant,  arborum  istarum 
copiam  rldeas.” — “ Topogr.  Hibern.,”  dist.  iii.  cap.  x., 
0pp.,  Lond.,  1857,  vol.  v.  p.  153. 

There  was  further  an  obvious  reason  for  its  being  : 
planted  in  churchyards,  as  affording  a substitute  ; 
for  the  palm  ; — j 

“ But  for  encheson  that  we  have  none  olyve  that  berith  I 
greene  leef  algate,  therfore  we  take  ewe  instede  of  palme  || 
and  olyve  and  beren  aboute  in  processyon,  and  so  is  this  ll 
day  callyd  Palme  Sonday.” — Liber  FesHvalis,  Domin.  in  |l 
Palm.,  sig.  c.f.v.,  Caxton,  1483.  I 

So  far  as  it  seems  from  this,  the  abundance  and  I 
appropriateness  of  the  yew  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  a 
the  churchyard  caused  it  to  be  planted  there,  and  it  , 
was  afterwards  found  of  convenient  use  in  the  cere-  ' 
monies  of  the  Church,  and  this  includes  its  use  at  ' 
funerals.  I am  not  aware  of  any  authority,  apart  I 
from  conjecture,  which  proves  more. 

Ed.  Marshall.  ; 

I have  always  understood  that  the  yew  was  ) 
grown  in  the  churchyard  that  each  parish  might  i 
furnish  a supply  for  purposes  of  archery,  in  days 
before  the  bow  and  arrow  were  superseded  by  gun- 
powder. I have  no  book  of  reference  at  hand  to 
enable  me  to  verify  this,  but  doubtless  many  of 
your  readers  have.  Frances  Collins. 

5,  Hew  Burlington  Street,  W. 

The  “ churchyard  yew  ” is  so  called  because  yews 
were  ordered  to  be  planted  in  churchyards  in  order 
that  yew  bows  might  be  provided  for  the  archers  of 
England,  and  as  it  is  an  excessively  slow-growing 
tree  it  was  to  be  planted  in  the  richest  soil  obtain- 
able. J.  R.  Haig. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from  correspondents,  who 
have  sent  replies  since  the  above  were  in  type,  how  far 
their  communications  are  now  superseded.  The  same 
will  apply  to  “ The  Palm,”  p.  51.] 

A Definition  of  Metaphysics  (5***  S.  xi.  468.) 
— Since  sending  my  query,  I have  noticed  the 
following  : — 

“The  blacksmith  at  Glammis  was  greatly  reputed  for 
his  mother  wit.  He  was  the  Ulysses  and  lexicographer 
of  the  district.  A countryman  asked  him  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  word  metaphysics.  ‘Weel,’  said  the  black- 
smith, ‘ I think  I have  hit  on  the  meanin’.  When  ane  is 
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I speakin’  in  a way  that  naebody  can  understand,  and  when 
the  speaker  himsel’  disna  ken  what  he  wad  be  at — that  is 
metaphysics.’” — Dr.  C.  'R,o^&ra,  Familiar  Illustrations  of 
Scottish  Life, ch.  vii.  p.  127,  eiglith  thousand,  Lond.,  1876. 

, Ed.  Marshall. 

i Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Your  correspondent  might  consult  Christopher 
North — perhaps  the  Nodes  Ambrosianm.  See  notes 
to  Prof.  Fowler’s  edition  of  the  Novum  Organon. 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

“ Hatts,”  the  Oldest  Hereditary  Sur- 
name ON  Kecord  (5''‘  S.  xi.  466.) — According  to 
H.  H.  C.  a competent  authority  has  declared  Hatts 
to  be  the  oldest  hereditary  surname  on  record, 
apparently  on  faith  of  a document  earlier  than 
1066.  In  the  Morning  Post,  Jan.  2 last,  it  was 
I stated  that  the  Bannermans  of  Elsick  boasted  of 
being  one  of  the  earliest  families  in  Scotland  who 
used  hereditary  surnames.  The  statement  was  in 
the  notice  of  the  death  of  Lady  Bannerman,  widow 
of  Sir  Alex.  Bannerman,  first  M.P.  for  Aberdeen, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Newfoundland.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  to  what  dates  the  surname 
could  be  satisfactorily  traced,  and  whether  Scotch 
or  English  families  have  the  better  claim  to 
precedence.  Handford. 

H.  H.  C.  may  or  may  not  be  correctly  informed 
as  to  what  he  tells  us  about  the  family  of  Hatt, 
but  he  has  assuredly  erred  greatly  in  giving  a 
vague  reference.  To  tell  us  that  something  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Cottonian  manuscripts  without 
giving  any  further  help  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would 
- be  to  say  that  he  had  read  it  in  a book.  Does  he 
know  the  number  of  articles  contained  in  Sir 
Eobert  Cotton’s  collection?  Planta’s  catalogue, 
p.  XV,  informs  us  that  there  are  about  twenty-six 
thousand.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

“ Samson  Agonistes  ” (5*'‘  S.  xi.  467.) — “ The 
Philistines  took  him  and  fut  out  his  eyes.”  The 
Hebrew  phrase  in  question  signifies  to  extirpate 
the  eye-ball.  It  also  means  to  deceive,  as  in 
Numbers  xvi.  14,  “ Wilt  thou  put  out  the  eyes  of 
these  men  ? ” M.  D. 

Frogshall  (5*'"  S.  xi.  467.) — There  is  a Frog- 
haU  between  Dunchurch  and  Coventry  on  the  great 
Holyhead  road,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Foss 
way.  There  is  also  a Froghall  at  Norton- under- 
Cannock  on  Watling  Street,  and  another  near 
Cheadle  in  North  Staffordshire.  The  first  two  are 
ancient  houses  ; the  last  I do  not  know. 

W.  H.  Ddignan. 

How  OF  Sudbury  (5**^  S.  xi.  468.) — Mr.  E.  G. 
Howe  will  find  some  scattered  notices  of  How  in 
Morant’s  Essex.  Stonedon  was  purchased  by 
Eichard  How,  who  had  issue  two  sons,  Eichard, 
who  died  without  issue,  and  John,  who  also  pos- 


sessed Great  Eopers.  He  (John)  was  sheriff  of 
Essex  in  1730,  and  died  in  1784.  By  his  will 
Stonedon  manor  passed  to  William  Taylor,  who 
took  the  name  of  William  Taylor  How.  The  arms, 
as  given  in  Edmondson’s,  Burke’s,  and  Papworth’s 
heraldries,  are  Argent,  a chevron  between  three 
wolves’  heads  couped  sable,  for  How,  or  Howe,  of 
Suffolk  and  Essex.  .The  arms  assigned  to  this 
family  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Howe,  viz..  Gules,  a chevron 
between  three  wolves’  heads  erased  argent,  are  to  be 
found  in  Burke’s  General  Armory  and  in  Pap- 
worth’s Ordinary  of  British  Armorials  as  those 
borne  by  two  Kentish  families,  Golding  and  Petitt. 

F.  Eenaud. 

“ Talented  ” (5“‘  S.  xii.  29.)— Have  you  space 
for  this  quotation  from  Coleridge’s  Table  Talk, 
1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  63  ?— 

“ I regret  to  see  that  vile  and  barbarous  vocable  talented 
stealing  out  of  the  newspapers  into  the  leading  reviews 
and  most  respectable  publications  of  the  day.  Why  not 
shillinqed,  farthinged,  tenpenced,  kc.  1 The  formation  of 
a participle  passive  from  a noun  is  a licence  that  nothing 
but  a very  peculiar  felicity  can  excuse.  If  mere  con- 
venience is  to  justify  such  attempts  upon  the  idiom,  you 
cannot  stop  till  the  language  becomes,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  corrupt.  Most  of  these  pieces  of  slang  come 
from  America.” 

William  Wickham. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Theodore  Hook  (5***  S.  xi.  486.)— In  the 
memoir  of  Theodore  Hook  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  (1841),  vol.  xvi.  p.  434,  it  is  stated, 
“We  have  also  before  us  a prospectus  of  a con- 
templated history  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  which 
he  had  undertaken,  but  never  lived  to  complete.” 

L.  L.  H. 

John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet  (5**"  S.  xi. 
487.)— Charles  Knight,  in  his  biography  of  Taylor 
in  the  Penny  Cydopcedia,  says  that  “ he  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden.”  The  idea 
that  he  found  his  last  resting-place  at  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
the  southern  side  of  the  churchyard  was  called 
“ the  watermen’s  ground,”  from  the  number  of 
Thames  watermen  buried  there  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hungerford,  York,  and  Whitehall 
Stairs,  as  stated  by  me  in  Old  and  New  London, 
vol.  iii.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

English  Vineyards  (5‘’'  S.  xi.  185,  256.)- 
In  the  Roll  of  the  Household  Expenses  of  Bishop 
Hwinfield,  edited  by  the  Eev.  John  Webb,  men- 
tion is  several  times  made  of  white  wine  from 
Ledbury — “Vinea  de  Ledebur.”  It  is  said  that 
“this  vintage  had  yielded  during  the  preceding 
autumn  (a.d.  1288)  seven  pipes  (dolia)  of  white 
wine,  and  nearly  one  of  verjuice.  The  wine  was 
valued  at  eight  pounds  the  pipe,  or  about  half  the 
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price  of  the  foreign  wine  got  from  Bristol,  and 
brought  up  the  Severn  to  Hawe.”  This  Swinfield 
was  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  commenced  a pro- 
gress through  his  diocese  in  a.d.  1289,  and  has 
left  a “ Boll  ” of  the  expenses  incurred  in  this 
visitation,  which  took  him  a year  to  go  through. 
The  editor  of  this  Roll  says  : “ A farm  in  the 
parish  of  Ledbury,  on  the  Gloucester  road,  still 
bears  the  name  of  Vineyard,  and  in  after  times  the 
descendants  of  Bishop  Skipp  had  a vineyard  on 
their  estate  of  Upper  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Led- 
bury. Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
George  Skipp,  Esq.,  made  both  white  and  red 
wine  from  his  plantation.  The  editor  has  often 
seen  the  site  on  which  the  vines  grew”  {Boll  of 
Bishop  Su-wfield,  vol.  ii.,  note  U 111®  editor, 
p.  cxxvii). 

In  the  recently  published  Herefordshire  Pomona, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bull,  it  is  said  : “ There  is  also  a 
‘ Vineyard  ’ estate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye, 
one  mile  east  of  Hereford.  This  property  was  left 
to  the  Trinity  Hospital  charity,  in  the  city  of 
Hereford,  in  1607,  by  Mr.  John  Kerry.  The 
vines  here  grew  on  terraces,  supported  by  stone 
walls,  and  one  or  two  very  aged  vine-tree  stocks 
exist  there  at  this  time.”  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Worcester. 

There  is  a chapel  at  Bath,  belonging  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion,  called  the 
Vineyards  Chapel.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  in  the  mild  climate  there  vines  were  grown 
formerly,  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Assuming  Arms  (51’'  S.  xii.  29.) — It  may  remove 
T.’s  doubt  to  be  informed  that  in  circumstances 
the  same  as  his  the  L3'on  office  in  1850  assigned  to 
my  family  arms  similar  to  those  which  he  carries, 
viz.,  the  original  paternal  coat  1 and  4 quarterly, 
and  that  of  the  predecessor  2 and  3 quarterly. 
We  retain  the  family  name  tvith  that  of  tlie  pre- 
decessor as  a prefi.x.  A.  C.  S. 

Tubbing  (5“'  S.  xi.  343,  390.)— I can  match 
A.  J.  M.’s  anecdote.  AVhen  a girl  of  fourteen  I 
w’as  one  of  a familj'  party  sojourning  at  a French 
watering-place,  then  rising  into  repute,  where  the 
English  tourist  was  yet  comparatively  a curiosity. 
The  solitary  jug  provided  for  the  ablutions  of  two 
young  ladies  was  of  so  minute  a size  that  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  sending  our  English  maid  to  refill 
it  at  the  pump.  “Please,  miss,”  said  she,  one 
morning,  “ what  does  ‘ too-joo  dee  lo  ’ me.an  ? It ’s 
what  Mariette  says  when  she  meets  me.”  A few 
days  later  we  had  a ray  of  light  thrown  upon 
the  Gallic  estimate  of  our  innocent  actions.  Our 
landlady  stood  conversing  with  friends  exactly 
below  our  open  windows,  where  she  was  unavoid- 
ably (as  perhaps  she  intended)  overheard.  “ Oh, 
my  dear  friends,  you  cannot  imagine  what  these 


English  are  like  ! They  are  so  dirty,  so  dirty ! 
The  quantity  of  water  which  it  takes  to  get  those 
creatures  clean  every  morning  is  something  per- 
fectly appalling.”  Hermentrude. 

Bather  more  than  fifty  years  ago  I came  up  to 
Oxford  from  a public  school  to  not  by  any  means 
a low-class  college.  The  provisions  for  washing  in 
those  days  were  of  a very  continental  character, 
and  I verily  believe  that  there  was  no  individual 
in  the  college  wffio  possessed  or  used  a genuine 
and  honest  tub.  Good  Mr.  Tuckwell,  a well- 
known  surgeon  at  that  time  in  Oxford,  was  to  me 
at  least,  and  I believe  to  many  others,  the  apostle 
of  tubbing.  I can  even  now  well  remember  my 
astonishment  when  he  counselled  me  to  wash 
myself  all  over  every  morning  with  cold  water,  and 
I am  trulj'  thankful  to  say  that  I took  his  advice, 
and  have  obeyed  it,  at  least  as  to  its  former  part, 
through  all  these  long  succeeding  days  and  years. 

“ Audii,  et  voti  Phoebus  succedere  partem 
Mente  dedit ; partem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras.” 

Within  the  last  few  years  of  a most  healthy  life  a 
visitation  of  lumbago  and  the  advjce  of  one  of  our 
most  eminent  doctors  have  warned  me  to  have  the 
chill  taken  off,  where  sometimes,  in  my  hot  youth, 
I broke  the  ice.  B. 

Here  is  an  early  instance.  Eddi,  c.  xx.,  relates 
of  St.  Wilfrid  of  York  that  “ corpus  in  aqua  bene- 
dicta  nocturnis  horis  inclementer,  aistate  ac  hyeme 
consuetudinarie  lavavit.”  By  “aqua  benedicta” 
I do  not  understand  holy  water,  but  I presume  it 
to  mean  rather  that  St.  Wilfrid  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  his  tub  before  tumbling  into  it,  just 
as  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  their  glasses  before  drinking  the 
contents.  Edmund  Waterton. 

The  Mystical  Meanings  and  Attributes  of 
Precious  Stones  (5*'^  S.  xi.  426,  454  ; xii.  15) 
are  treated  of  in  numerous  books  ; amongst  others 
in  the  following  : — 

The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains.  C.  W.  King.  8vo. 
London  and  Cambridge,  Bell  & Daldy,  1864. 

The  Philosophy  of  Magic,  &c.  E.  Salverte  (A.  T. 
Thomson’s  translation).  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  Bentley, 
1846. 

Dactyliotheca,  seu  annulorum  sigillarum  quorum  apud 
Priscos  tarn  Grsecos  quam  Romanos  usus.  4to.,  1609. 

Camilli  Leonard!  Speculum  Lapid.  et  Petri  Arlensis 
de  Scudalupis  sympathia  septem  metallorum  accedit 
Magia  Astrologica  Petri  Constant!!  Albini.  Hamb., 
1717. 

Albertus  Magnus  de  Secretis  Mulierum  item  Virtutibus 
Ilerbarum,  Lapidum  et  Animalium  Amstelodami.  1662, 
12mo. 

Marbodus,  sive  Marbodeus  Gallus.  Liber  lapidum,  seu 
de  gemmis,  varietate  lectionis  et  perpetua  annotatione 
illustratus  a Job.  Beckmanno,  additis  observationibua 
Pictorii,  Alardi,  Cornarii.  Gottingaj,  8vo.,  1799. 

The  title  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Walford  (S*''  S. 
xi.  454)  could  not  remember  is  Stories  in  Precious 
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Stones,  by  Helen  Zimmern,  with  six  illustrations, 
third  ed.,  post  8vo.,  London,  H.  S.  King,  1873. 

Frank  Eede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

The  Initial  FF  in  Names,  &c.  (5^'^  S.  xi.  247, 
391.)— From  a recent  examination  of  some  MSS. 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  I am 
led  to  believe  that  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton  is 
correct  in  his  conclusion  that  it  was  not  originally 
“ intended  to  spell  any  name  with  two  initial  f’s,” 
and  that  the  single  capital  F was  formed  by  two 
small  ones.  For  instance,  under  date  1697,  the 
following  entry  appears  in  one  of  our  parish 
records  : “ To  ffletcher’s  charges  to  y®  Visitation — 
00  06  08.”  The  Christian  name  Francis  was  at 
the  same  period  written  with  two  small  fs ; in- 
deed, it  does  not  appear  that  the  capital  F came 
into  use  in  writing  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

The  well-known  family  name  of  Folliott,  the 
first  of  whom  in  this  country  was  created  Baron  of 
Ballyshannon  in  1619,  and  whose  descendants 
continued  to  occupy  a prominent  position  in  this 
neighbourhood  as  chief  landowners,  was  always 
written  with  two  small  f’s,  as  the  many  specimens 
of  their  signatures  which  still  exist  testify.  The 
present  representative  of  the  Folliott  family — 
Lieut.-Col.  John  Folliott — still  retains  the  old 
form  of  writing  the  family  name  with  two  small 
f’s.  H.  Allingham. 

Many  years  ago  I saw  an  old  concordance  of 
the  Bible,  published  early  in  the  last  century, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  father  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  His  name  was  written  on  a fly-leaf 
thus,  “ Josiah  fifranklin.”  The  book  was  lent  to 
a lady  who  lived  in  a boarding-house,  and  was 
returned  without  the  part  of  the  fly-leaf  which 
contained  the  name.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

“Nappy”  : “Nap”  {5*^  S.  xi.  106,470;  xii. 
16.) — The  well-founded  suggestion  of  G.  F.  S.  E. 
that  the  meaning  of  “ nappy  ale  ” is  foaming  ale, 
ale  that  carries  a good  head  in  the  tankard,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Palsgrave,  “ Noppij,  as  cloth  that  hath  a grosse 
woffe — gros.  Noppy,  as  ale  is — vigoreux.”  The 
coating  of  foam  is  naturally  compared  to  the  soft 
nap  of  shaggy  cloth.  H.  Wedgwood. 

A Custom  at  the  Communion  Service  (5*^  S. 
xi.  466,  495  ; xii.  11.) — This  custom  was  observed 
at  Glatton,  Huntingdonshire,  from  1850  to  1854, 
and  previous  to  that  date.  I cannot  tell  if  it  is 
still  in  use  in  that  church.  The  chancel  is  large, 
and  all  the  communicants  had  room  to  kneel  on 
lassocks  placed  in  rows,  or  if  from  age  or  infirmity 
hey  were  unable  to  kneel  for  so  long  a time,  they 
sat  on  the  old  stone  seats  on  either  side  of  the 
ihanceL  Cuthbert  Bede.  | 


A “ KNOTTING-BAG  ” S.  xi.  469  ; xii.  31.) — 
The  “ article  of  boxwood  ” described  by  Mr.  Blen- 
KiNSOpp  is  familiarly  called  a shuttle.  It  is  much 
larger  than  those  used  for  tatting,  and  is  often  of 
more  costly  materials.  I have  two  beautiful  ones, 
ivory  and  tortoiseshell  inlaid  with  silver.  It  is 
a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  knotted  twine  or 
cotton  was  only  used  to  tie  parcels.  I have  a 
quantity  of  fringe  for  toilette  covers,  made  by  loop- 
ing the  thread  and  working  a firm  head.  One  of 
my  ancestresses,  who  was  renowned  for  her  skill  -in 
every  kind  of  needlework,  made  an  elaborate  trim- 
ming for  a brocade  stomacher  in  ribbons  and  silk 
knotting,  so  I beg  to  consider  that  there  was  some 
use  in  this  process.  Thus. 

Swift  on  Fleas  (5*'^  S.  xi.  248  ; xii.  14.)— If, 
instead  of  trusting  to  treacherous  memories,  we 
turn  to  the  original,  Poetry,  a Rhapsody,  by  Jona- 
than Swift,  we  shall  find  the  passage  to  run  thus  : 

“ 8o  naturalists  observe,  a flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey; 

And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  ’em, 

And  so  proceed  ad  infinilum'’ 

J.  C.  M. 

Ploughing  (or  rather  Harrowing)  by  the 
Horse’s  Tail  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  366,  503  ; xi.  77  ; xii. 
35)  was  not  obsolete  in  Cavan  thirty-five  years  ago, 
as  I distinctly  remember  an  instance  mentioned  at 
dinner  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  it  was 
observed.  One  of  the  company  remarked  that  it 
was  by  no  means  uncommon.  E.  C.  G. 

“ Slad  ” or  “ Slade  ” (5*^  S.  xi.  348,  495  ; xii. 
18.)— In  this  parish  of  Eous  Bench  is  a wood  cloth- 
ing a good  deal  of  the  side  of  a long,  curving,  and 
abruptly-rising  hill.  Formerly  it  extended  further 
than  it  does  now.  What  remains  is  called  “ The 
Slad,”  and  is  a favourite  fox  covert.  Strictly 
speaking  three  names  belong  to  it,  viz.,  “ Kitchen 
Coppice,”  “ The  Holt,”  and  “ The  Slad.”  But  the 
divisions  are  undistinguishable  except  to  one  who 
knows  the  locality  accurately,  being  merely  little 
grips,  noticed  only  when  walking  in  what  is  prac- 
tically one  wood.  It  is  universally  known  as  “ The 
Slad.”  In  the  hamlet  of  Sheriff’s  Bench  (contained 
in  the  parish  of  Church  Bench),  about  three  miles 
oft’,  is  another  wood,  similarly  placed,  also  called 
“ The  Slad.”  W.  K.  W.  Chafy-Chafy. 

Rous  Lench  Court,  Evesham. 

“Ginnel”  : “ Yennels”  (5*''  S.  x.  388  ; xi.  97, 
137,  197.) — Vennel  comes  directly  from  the  Bat. 
venella  or  vtnilla,  of  which  the  primary  meaning  is 
a little  vein,  and  the  secondary  one  a lane  or  side 
street  leading  out  of  a main  thoroughfare.  The 
latter  meaning  is  exhibited  in  the  following  quota- 
tions from  the  Annales  of  J.  de  Amundesham, 
vol.  i.  (Eolls  Series) : — 

“ In  hebdomada  Palmarum  quidam  homo,  tenens  Epis- 
copi  Eliensis,  assuetus  latrociniis  bovium  et  ovium,  apud 
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Hertforde  morti  fuit  adjudicatus,  et  cum  illo  mulier 
quaedam,  quae  maritum  suum  interfecerat  in  Parochia  de 
Hatfelde  : qui  usque  ad  quamdam  venellam  juxta  Hat- 
felde  adducti,  poenam  suspensionis,  novis  furcis  erectis, 
vir  facinorosus  sustinuit,  et  mulier  criminosa  ibidem  con- 
flagrata  ignis  incendio  migravit  ab  hoc  sseculo." — P.  62. 

“ Est  equidem  inter  semitam  quae  ducit  a venilla, 

‘ Xova  ’*  nuncupata,  usque  Sopwellane,  quasdam  fossa 
defensiva,  satis  profunda  et  alta.” — P.  428. 

K.  E.  Lloyd. 

St.  Albans. 

Venella  is  the  old  Latinism  used  by  Wheat- 
hampstede  for  a passage  or  lane  at  St.  Albans.' 
Thus,  too,  we  haye  in  English  Winnales  at  Win- 
chester and  St.  Eichard’s  Wyne  at  Chichester.  The 
Scottish  \mjnd  is  another  form.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  the  French  venelle.  It  sometimes,  as  at 
Isorwich,  is  the  synonym  for  gate  or  street  ; “ Una 
venella  appellata  Bew  Gate  ” {Monasticon,  iv.  14), 
in  distinction  to  the  highway,  “ communis  via.” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Gain  alley  : a possible  solution  of  the  deriva- 
tion. North-country  people  alone  use  the  word 
ginnel,  and  speak  of  the  “ gainest  way,”  i.e.,  the 
nearest  road.  E.  H. 

“ A HOUSE  TO  let”  S.  X.  496  ; xi.  19,  235.) 
— On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  phrase  “ to 
be  lett  ” (so  spelt)  be  erroneous  this  seems  in  point, 
taken  from  Swift’s  poem  of  S'telfa  at  Wood-Park  : 

“ Her  Quarter ’s  out  at  Lady-Day, 

She  vows  she  will  no  longer  stay. 

In  lodgings,  like  a poor  Grizetie, 

IVliile  there  are  lodgings f lo  he  lell.'’X 

Cotgrave,  1632,  has  under  “Loue”  “rented, 
farmed,  Uttcn,  or  taken  upon  rent.”  A. 

Jame.s  Wright  {5‘'’  S.  xi.  349  ; xii.  18.)— Sir 
James  Wright,  of  Woodford,  co.  Essex,  was  Eesi- 
dent,  or  Ambassador,  from  England  to  the  Eepublic 
of  Venice,  1765  to  1773  ; created  a Knight- 
Bachelor,  by  King  George  III.,  July  3,  1766,  and 
a Baronet  of  England,  it  is  generally  stated. 
Sept.  19,  1772,  but  this  seems  very  doubtful. 
Burke,  in  his  Extinct  Baronetage,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  creation  ; neither  does  Oourthope,  in 
his  accurate  Synopsis  of  the  Extinct  Baronetage  of 
England^  (Bvo.  1835).  The  latter  writer  gives,  at 
the  end  of  that  work,  “ A complete  List  of  all  the 
Baronetcies  of  England,  from  their  first  institution 
to  the  present  time,  distinguishing  those  which 
have  become  extinct  from  those  which  are  in 
existence  ; the  latter  being  shewn  by  italic 
print.”  Under  1772  there  is  no  such  creation, 
the  earliest  being  on  Oct.  7 ; but  on  Dec.  8,  1772, 
there  is  a Wright  of  Georgia,  a baronetcy  then 


* Elaewbere  Englished  as  “ Newlane.” 
t Probably  Swift  wrote  houses,  not  lodgings,  in  the  last 
line,  which  the  sense  seems  to  require. 

I Swift’s  Works,  in  4 vols.,  Faulkner,  Dublin,  1735, 
12mo. ; see  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 


created,  and  still  existing,  which  was  originally 
conferred  on  a James  Wright,  who  was  Governor  of 
Georgia,  in  North  America,  1760-71.  Abp.  Moore, 
of  Canterbury,  was  first  married  to  a sister  of  the 
Eesident  at  Venice,  but  she  died  before  1770, 
apparently  issueless.  A.  S.  A. 

Richmond, 

Baronetesses  (5“‘  S.  xii.  38.)— On  Sept.  9, 
1686,  General  Cornelius  Speelman  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  created  a baronet,  with  a special 
clause  in  the  patent  according  to  his  mother  the 
rank  and  title  of  a baronetess  of  England.  (See 
“ N.  & Q.,”  S.  xi.  103  ; 2">i  S.  xi.  129,  196.) 

J.  Woodward. 

Bishops’  Wives  (S^**  S.  xi.  448  ; xii.  32.) — 
There  certainly  were  some  strong  efforts  made  in 
the  last  century  to  get  the  wives  of  the  Lord 
Bishops  “ my  lady”-ed,  but  the  tone  of  Article 
XXXII.  was  too  strong  for  the  movers,  and  the 
attempt  deservedly  failed.  As  to  “ bishops’ 
ladies,”  I have  always  heard  the  story  in  connexion 
with  Mrs.  Whately.  Shortly  after  the  archbishop’s 
appointment  to  Dublin,  she  was  shopping  at  a 
silk-mercer’s,  and  desired  a quantity  of  goods  to 
be  sent  for  approval  to  her  house.  The  mercer 
objected.  The  lady  asked,  “ Do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?”  He  answered,  “ No,  I do  not.”  “ I am  the 
archbishop’s  lady.”  “ Madam,”  rejoined  the  trader, 
“ I could  not  if  you  were  the  archbishop’s  wife.” 
The  mercer  was  evidently  a disbeliever  or  a 
Catholic.  Note  Hurst. 

Dante’s  Voyage  of  Ulysses:  “Inferno,” 
c.  XXVI.  (5‘'»  S.  xi.  148,  190,  351  ; xii.  17.)— I 
made  the  statement  on  the  authority  of  an  intel- 
ligent annotator  to  Dante,  Pietro  Fraticelli,  who, 
commenting  on  this  episode  in  the  Inferno,  says  : 
“ E detto  secondo  Plinio  e Solino,  i quali  narrano 
che  1’  Itacense  morisse  navigando  per  1’  oceano.” 
I regret  that  I am  unable  to  point  out  any  passage 
in  Solinus  to  verify  that  statement.  B.  D.  M. 

Penance  in  the  Church  of  England  (4*'^  S. 
xii.  169,  213,  298,  416  ; S.  i.  16,  58  ; xi.  377.) 
— In  addition  to  the  cases  referred  to  I beg  to  fur- 
nish an  account  of  one  that  occurred  in  1840,  via., 
Particulars  of  a most  Singular  Penance,  performed 
in  St.  Peter’s  Church  [Liverpool]  this  [Wednesday] 
Morning  [Feb.  19,  1840]  : — 

“ For  some  time  past  the  fish  market  in  Liverpool  has 
been  in  a state  of  the  greatest  confusion  and  uproar, 
owing  to  a dispute  between  two  well-known  characters 
in  the  fish  line.  AVe  are  told  that  the  parties  some  time 
since  had  a regular  row,  in  the  course  of  which  Mrs. 
Hutton  had  the  unwarrantable  audacity  to  call  Mrs. 

Newton  the  very  impertinent  and  opprobrious  name , 

for  which  offence  Mrs.  Newton  instituted  proceedings 
against  her  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  These  proceed- 
ings were  last  week  brought  to  a trial,  and  Mrs.  Hutton 
was  found  guilty  of  scandal,  and  adjudged  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses, and  afterwards  to  stand  in  a sheet  in  St.  Peter’s 
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Church  and  make  a public  declaration  of  her  assertions 
being  false.  Accordingly  this  day,  Wednesday  [Feb.  19, 
1840],  was  appointed  for  the  ceremony  to  take  place.  For 
some  time  before  the  appointed  time  a vast  number  of 
persons  of  all  grades  had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  church,  and  when  the  doors  were  opened  an  im- 
mense number  entered  the  church  in  order  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  degrading  ceremony.  All  was  suspense 
for  a time,  but  at  length  the  woman  made  her  appearance, 
attired  in  a white  sheet,  walked  up  the  aisle,  and  after 
some  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  officers  of  the 
court  she  made  a public  recantation  of  the  expressions 
she  had  made  use  of,  and  declared  that  she  was  sorry  for 
what  she  had  said. 

“ The  whole  of  Church  Street  was  by  this  time  literally 
crammed  with  spectators,  so  much  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  either  a coach  or  cart  could  pass.  When 
the  ceremony  had  concluded  each  party  withdrew, 
attended  by  their  respective  friends.” 

This  account  was  published  in  a chap-sheet  at 
the  time.  Chap  literature  is  an  interesting  subject 
to  many,  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  one  would 
write  a regular  history  of  it.  It  was  not  below  the 
thought  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  he  had  some 
correspondence  respecting  it  with  William  Mother- 
well,  the  Scotch  poet.  The  latter  intended  to  write 
a history  of  it,  and  with  that  view  had  made,  or 
was  making,  a collection  of  chap-books,  but  unfor- 
tunately while  showing  them  to  certain  friends 
some  were  pocketed  or  stolen,  and  the  history  was 
not  written.  He  was  naturally  much  annoyed  by 
his  loss,  and  said  that  such  pilferers  ought  to  be 
“ cut  above  the  breath,”  an  expression  I would  feel 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  to  explain. 

D.  Whyte. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5^*'  S.  xi. 
449.)— 

“ Master  Huggett  and  his  man  John 
They  did  make  the  first  cannon.” 

“ In  1543  the  first  ordnance  ever  manufactured  in 
England  was  cast  at  Buxted  in  Sussex  by  Ralph  Hogge. 
The  site  of  his  furnace,  corrupted  into  ‘ Huggett’s  Fur- 
nace,’ by  which  name  it  is  yet  known,  can  even  now 
be  readily  traced.  The  distich  is  preserved  by  the 
peasantry.” — Extract  (unpaged)  from  an  article  on  “ The 
Sussex  Ironstone’  in  the  Practical  Mechanic's  Journal. 
More  information  would  probably  be  found  under  “ Bux- 
ted ” in  Horsfield’s  Sussex  and  the  Sussex  A rck.  Coll. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

(5“-  S.  xii.  29.) 

" Throwing  oil,”  &c. 

See  Dr.  Brewer’s  Phrase  and  Falle,  s.  v.  “ Oil.”  The 
fountain  head  of  the  thought  seems  to  be  Biblical,  e.g., 
Ps.  exxiv.,  cxli.  5;  Prov.  xv.  1 ; Is.  Ixi. S ; and,  I may  add, 
passim.  F.  Rule. 


^(StcIIanenuil. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

English  Men  of  Letters.  Edited  by  John  Morley. — 
Thacheray.  By  Anthony  Trollope..  (Macmillan  & Co.) 
Nothing  of  fitting  importance  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
way  of  a biography  of  Mr.  Thackeray.  The  “ studies  ” 
and  biographical  sketch  by  his  old  friend  James  Hannay 
were  able  and  sympathetic,  but  necessarily  brief, 
being  intended  respectively  for  a magazine  and  a daily 
paper;  while  the  charming  essay  by  Dr.  John  Brown  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  late  Mr.  Lancaster,  which  appeared 


in  the  North  British  Review,  was  more  critical  than 
biographical.  We  had  always  hoped  that  Thackeray’s 
surviving  daughter,  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  who  inherits 
so  much  of  the  gentler  side  of  her  father’s  character, 
would  one  day  give  us  a precious  little  memoir,  which 
should  be  a typical  example  to  after  times  of  “the  truth 
told  lovingly,”  and  satisfy  us  all.  It  appears,  however, 
that  to  have  undertaken  such  a task  would  have  been 
against  the  expressed  wish  of  her  father ; and  it  is  not 
likely,  under  these  circumstances,  that  it  will  be  per- 
formed by  any  of  his  family.  We  must  therefore  console 
ourselves  with  the  sketch  now  given  us  by  Mr.  Trollope, 
and  rejoice  that  it  has  not  fallen  into  meaner  hands.  Mr. 
Trollope  knew  Mr.  Thackeray  well  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  ; and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  wrote  charmingly 
of  him  in  that  famous  magazine  of  which  he  himself  was 
so  long  a mainstay.  He  writes  charmingly  of  him  here — 
amiably  yet  frankly  of  his  character,  keenly  and  enthu- 
siastically of  his  works.  Perhaps  too  much  space  is 
devoted  to  reiteration  of  the  statement  that  Thackeray 
was  not  a cynic,  which  no  one  who  is  worthy  to  read 
and  admire  him  ever  believed  for  an  instant ; but  some- 
thing, ive  suppose,  must  be  conceded  to  the  pertinacity  of 
the  wrong-headed  in  this  matter.  The  account  of  his 
habits  and  way  of  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing, though  it  leaves  us  more  and  more  astounded  at  the 
capacity  of  the  mind  which,  under  such  conditions, 
could  produce  what  Mr.  Trollope  rightly  calls  “ a sufficient 
life's  work.”  Our  only  regret  is  that  there  should  have 
been  so  few  personal  utterances  in  this  delightful  book. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Trollope — there  will 
probably  never  be  a juster  or  kinder  ; yet  who  of  us  that 
loved  the  Fielding  of  the  nineteenth  century  does  not  crave 
some  new  memento  of  him— some  “memorandum”  or 
“note  ”?  It  has  been  said  that  there  were  too  many  of 
Kingsley’s  letters  in  his  recently  published  Life ; but 
surely  it  is  hard  to  have  none  at  all  of  'Thackeray’s, 
especially  when  we  remember  how  many  of  those 
“ pearls  ” his  biographer  speaks  of  were  prodigally  con- 
signed to  his  fugitive  correspondence. 

The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  to  the  Time  of 

Shakespeare  ; and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the  Restoration. 

By  J.  Payne  Collier,  F.S.A.  A New  Edition.  3 vols. 

(Bell  & Sons.) 

There  are  sundry  excellent  reasons  why  we  should  give 
an  early  though  necessarily  a very  brief  notice  of  these 
three  goodly  quartos.  'The  first  of  these  is  our  regard 
for  our  old  friend  the  editor,  who,  when  “ N.  & Q.”  was 
started,  came  forward  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  long 
literary  experience.  The  next  is  that  the  book  is  issued 
by  George  Bell,  who  was  our  first  publisher,  and  continued 
to  publish  for  us  for  the  first  fourteen  years  of  our 
existence.  And  the  last  and  best  reason  of  all  is  because 
the  work  is  one  to  justify  our  hearty  commendation  of  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  If  they  do  not  find  this 
history  of  our  dramatic  literature  a complete  and  exhaus- 
tive book  on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers,  it 
is  not  from  want  of  time  and  pains  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  writer,  who  had  devoted  many  years  to  the  preparation 
of  the  first  edition,  which  appeared  as  long  since  as  1831 ; 
while,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  this  new  and 
enlarged  edition,  Mr.  Collier  has  always  kept  a copy  at 
his  elbow,  in  which  he  has  inserted  every  new  fact  con- 
nected with  our  early  stage  and  its  literature  which  he 
has  come  across  in  the  course  of  his  kindred  studies 
during  the  nearly  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  work  was  first  given  to  the  world.  A curious  proof 
of  this  is  furnished  in  the  preface  to  the  book  before  us, 
where  Mr.  Collier  announces  the  recent  discovery  in  the 
Registers  of  the  Stationers’  Company  that  Richard 
Burbage,  the  original  actor  of  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet, 
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Macbeth,  Othello,  &c.,  and  his  brother  Cuthbert  Burbie 
or  Burbase,  the  stationer  who  put  forth  so  many  correct 
tests  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas,  were  not  of  Warwickshire, 
as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  but  sons  of  “ Edmond 
Burbie,  husbandman,  of  Erlsey,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford.” Mr.  Collier  does  not  seem  to  have  searched  the 
registers  of  Erlsey  (which  is  no  doubt  Arlesey  near 
Baldock),  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  still  in 
existence.  Cuthbert  Burbie  or  Burbage  was  apprenticed 
in  1581,  and  he  was  therefore  probably  born  about  1670, 
and  if  any  correspondent  of  “N.  & t^.”  who  resides  in  the 
neighbourhood  will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  the 
I'egisters,  and  furnish  us  with  the  dates  of  birth  and 
baptism  of  Kichard,  the  great  tragedian,  and  Cuthbert, 
the  worthy  publisher,  he  will  have  our  best  thanks,  and 
no  doubt  those  of  all  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
anything  connected  with  Shakspeare. 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs.  By  James  A.  Farrer. 

(Chatto  & Windus.) 

This  book  is  very  good  of  its  kind— that  is,  as  a popular 
exposition  of  some  phases  of  primitive  life ; and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  arranged  under  subjects  which, 
more  or  less,  place  before  the  unpractised  eye  a very 
good  outline  of  what  the  primitive  life  of  mankind  was, 
according  to  modern  reading  of  the  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  weakest  point  in  the  work  is  that  of  attempt- 
ing too  much  on  a limited  scale.  The  chapter  on  “Com- 
parative Folk-Lore”  is  a good  example  of  what  we  mean. 
Under  a title  that  belongs  to  a separate  department  of  study, 
a few  pages  are  loosely  thrown  together  to  illustrate  the 
theory  that  “the  people  from  whom  we  inherit  our  popular 
traditions  were  once  as  miserable  and  savage  as  those  we 
now  place  in  the  lowest  scale  of  the  human  family.” 
Mr.  Farrer  had  unfortunately  formed  a strong  d priori 
theory  before  setting  out  upon  his  work  ; and  this,  it 
appears  to  us,  produces  a constant  strain  upon  his 
language,  and  forcibly  suggests  that  there  is  more 
evidence  which  does  not  lit  in  well  with  that  which  is 
adduced.  One  other  blemish  we  feel  bound  to  point  out, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Farrer  does  not  always  quote  his  autho- 
rities. Even  popular  books  should  bear  on  their  pages 
unmistakable  proof  of  their  thorough  reliability  ; and 
if  it  is  not  worth  while  jdacing  before  the  popular  as 
distinguished  from  the  scientific  reader,  all  the  means  by 
which,  if  he  chooses,  he  can  approach  the  subject  from  a 
higher  ground,  one  of  the  chief  u'esof  popular  books  will 
have  been  abrogated.  Let  us,  h wever,  say  that  if  we 
have  pointed  out  what  appear  to  us  to  be  some  short- 
comings, we  do  BO  with  the  belief  that  the  book  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Epochs  of  English  History.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

Edited  by  Rev.  M.  Creighton.  (Longmans.) 

3Ir.  Creighton  has  done  well  for  schools  in  republishing 
the  series  of  Epochs  edited  by  him  compactly  bound  in  a 
single  volume  of  moderate  size.  But  we  regret  that  his 
own  Shilling  History  of  England  does  not  find  a place  in 
the  collection.  For  it  might  have  been  considered  as 
summing  up  the  general  teaching  of  the  series,  though 
in  itself  an  entirely  independent  work.  The  language  of 
some  of  the  Epochs  is  rather  too  much  on  the  lines 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  be  free  from  an  appearance 
of  affectation.  We  think  Mrs.  Creighton’s  view  of 
King  .John’s  character  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries  than  that  to  which  we 
took  some  exception  in  noticing  Jlr.  Creighton’s  Shilling 
History.  We  aie  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  York  Poweil 
allows  Alfred  the  Great  to  have  been  a “very  learned 
man  for  his  day  ” : the  qualification  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  maps,  plans,  and  pedigrees  which  are  reproduced 
add  to  tlie  value  of  the  volume  as  a manual  for  the  use 
alike  of  teachers  and  students. 


Shakspeare  ane  the  Bible. — In  your  number  for 
July  5 (ante,  p.  20)  you  take  notice  of  a book  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Bullock  on  Shakspeare's  Debt  to  the  Bible,  which  you 
justly  characterize  as  “ almost  a work  of  supererogation,” 
and  proceed  to  make  mention  of  my  volume,  Bible  Truths 
and  Shaksperean  Parallels,  and  that  of  Bishop  Words- 
worth on  Shakspeare’s  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible,  as 
two  books  that  preoccupy  the  ground.  I have  already 
pointed  out  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  the  extent  to 
which,  page  after  page,  Mr.  Bullock  has  availed  himself 
of  my  work.  You  say  that  my  volume  “has  already  gone 
through  three  editions  at  least.”  I may  mention  that  of 
the  present  (fourth)  edition,  forming  one  of  Mr.  Gent’s 
admirable  series  of  handbooks,  upwards  of  4,000  copies 
have  already  been  disposed  of.  Will  you  also  allow  me  to 
add  that  when  Bishop  Wordsworth’s  work  was  announced 
the  second  edition  of  my  volume  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  J.  B.  Selkirk. 

The  coloured  drawings  copied  in  fac-simile  from  the 
fresco  paintings  in  St.  Gabriel’s  Chapel^  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  were  exhibited  during  the  present  week  in  the 
Library  of  Lambeth  Palace.  They  will  be  issued  in  a 
reduced  form  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Archoeo- 
login  Cantiana. 


to  (larrc^phulJEnt^. 

We  nmst  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

H.  D.  C.  writes : — “ May  the  speech  inquired  for  by 
J.  S.  S.  (ante,  p.  40)  have  been  made  not  at  a wedding 
breakfast  but  at  a coming  of  age  1 I find  in  a cutting 
from  the  Family  Herald  of  October  14, 1854  : — ‘ One  of 
the  best  speeches  perhaps  ever  delivered  on  a festive 
occasion  by  a gentleman  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “ The 
Ladies  ” was  made  at  a meeting  at  Hampton  Court, 
Herefordshire,  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Arkwright.  The  speaker  was  the  Rev. 
E.  B.  Hawkshaw,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  Mrs.  Arkwright.’ 
The  speech  is  given  not  quite  at  length.” 

A.  C.  B.  (“Quorum.”) — The  Latin  form  of  the  com- 
mission issued  to  justices  of  the  peace  I’an,  “ Quorum 
unum  A B esse  volumus.” 

Lord  Palmerston  (ante,  p.  40)  was  called  the  “ Man  of 
God  ” not  in  1830,  but  about  the  year  1857,  when  he 
nominated  Drs.  Bickersteth,  Baring,  &c.,  to  bishoprics. 

L.  P.  writes  that  his  remarks  (ante,  p.  18)  as  to  the 
monitor  apply  to  eight  years  ago.  By  some  slip  thirty- 
eight  had  crept  into  his  MS. 

D.  B. — You  are  quite  mistaken.  Our  own  view  of  the 
matter  entirely  accords  with  Mr.  Walford’s.  See 
“N.  & Q.,”  5ti‘  S.  xi.  360. 

F.  T.  C. — The  phenomenon  referred  to  has  already  been 
remarked  on  by  us.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5t>'  S.  xi.  479. 

D.  P. — Sorry  not  to  have  seen  you. 

T.  S.  N.  (“  Homer  and  the  Razor.”) — See  5t'>  S.  xi.  358. 

J.  P. — As  soon  as  possible. 

Various  letters  forwarded. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  j and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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dI2ntcS. 

THE  FATHER  OP  THO.MAS  DB  QUINCEY.* 

There  are  several  interesting  references  to  his 
father  scattered  through  the  autobiographical 
writings  of  the  opium-eater.  In  one  of  them  he 
refers  to  a book  written  by  the  elder  De  Quincey. 
This  anonymous  work  has  hitherto  eluded  the 
search  made  for  it.  Mr.  James  Crosslet,  F.S.A., 
however,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.,” 
b***  S.  iv.  407,  called  attention  to  some  articles  by 

T Q— — , giving  a narrative  of  a tour  in  the 

midland  counties  in  1772,  which  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  1774.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  this  is  the  missing  work,  although 
“the  style’ would  rather  seem  to  indicate  the  writer 
to  have  been  a man  of  mature  years  and  experi- 
ence.” Whilst  assuming  it  to  have  been  written 
by  Thomas  Quincey,  it  would  be  published  when 
he  was  twenty-one.  There  is  nothing  so  common 
in  literature,  except  bad  writing,  as  the  assumption 
of  an  elderly  style.  Thomas  Quincey’s  success  as 
a business  man  shows  that  he  must  early  have 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  world  and  a keen 
power  of  observation.  As  strengthening  Mr. 
Crossley’s  surmise,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 

* Read  to  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 


Tour  attained  an  independent  existence,  and  thus 
might  well  justify  De  Quincey’s  description  of  his 
father  as  an  anonymous  author.  The  editor  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  made  a number  of  alterations  in  the  MS., 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  T Q , who  there- 

fore printed  it  in  an  independent  form.  The 
title  is  : — 

“ A Short  Tour  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England, 
performed  in  the  Summer  of  1772.  Together  with  an 
Account  of  a similar  Excursion,  undertaken  September, 
1774.  London:  printed  by  M.  Lewis,  for  the  Author: 
and  sold  by  J.  Bew  at  No.  28,  Paternoster  Row,  mdoclxxv. 
Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence.” 

It  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  108  pages. 

The  passage  referring  to  his  father’s  book  in  De 
Quincey’s  Autohiography  stands  thus  in  its  original 
form  in  Tail's  Magazine  for  Feb.,  1834  : — 

“ He  wrote  a book : and  though  not  a book  of  much  pre- 
tension in  its  subject,  yet  in  those  days  to  have  written 
a book  at  all  was  creditable  to  a man’s  activity  of  mind, 
and  to  his  strength  of  character,  in  acting  without  a 
precedent.  In  the  execution  this  book  was  really  re- 
spectable. As  to  the  subject,  it  was  a sketch  of  a tour 
in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  in  one  octavo 
volume.  The  plan  upon  which  it  was  constructed  made 
it  tolerably  miscellaneous;  for  throughout  the  tour  a 
double  purpose  was  kept  before  the  reader,  viz.,  of  atten- 
tion to  the  fine  arts,  in  a general  account  of  the 
paintings  and  statues  in  the  principal  mansions  lying 
near  the  line  of  his  route  ; and,  secondly,  of  attention  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  as  displayed  in  the  canals,  manu- 
factories, kc.,  then  rising  everywhere  into  activity,  and 
quickened  into  a hastier  development,  by  Arkwright  and 
the  Peels  in  one  direction,  and  in  another  by  Brindley, 
the  engineer,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Bridg- 
water. ...In  the  style  of  its  execution,  and  the  alternate 
treatment  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  fine  arts,  the 
work  resembles  the  well-known  tours  of  Arthur  Young, 
which  blended  rural  industry  with  picture  galleries,  ex- 
cepting only  that  in  my  father’s  I remember  no  politics, 
perhaps  because  it  was  written  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution.” 

De  Quincey  was  writing  from  memory,  and  the 
fact  that  he  greatly  toned  down  this  description  of 
his  father’s  book  when  he  revised  these  articles  for 
republication  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  he  felt  it  to  be  somewhat  overcharged. 
In  the  Short  Tour  very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
any  of  the  fine  arts  except  architecture,  but  manu- 
factures which  were  then  just  rising  into  import- 
ance are  often  described. 

In  a preface  of  eight  pages  he  descants  on  the 
critical  sins  of  the  editor,  affirms  that 

“Mr.  Corrector,  the  manufacturer  of  the  periodical 
work  in  question  had  “taken  such  liberties  with  the 
author’s  performance  as  scarcely  to  leave  him  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  his  own  meaning. ...Besides— as  the 
piece  has  been  honoured  with  much  more  attention 
(especially  in  a certain  local  situation)  than  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  the  author  was  desirous  of 
making,  though  not  an  agreeable  regale,  a less  soporific 
potion  for  the  mental  taste  of  his  friends;  and  notwith- 
standing he  is  confessedly  allied  to  ignorance,  is  yet  un- 
willing to  be  the  fosterer  of  untruth.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  right  of  an 
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editor  to  alter  the  phrases  and  sentiments  of  his 
contributors.  This  is  still  a burning  question,  and 
the  echo  of  this  old  grievance  may  not,  after  all, 
be  uninteresting  ; — 

“ Not  every  one,”  observes  T.  Q.,  “ who  attempts  to 
write  has  geiiius  to  reader  liiin  successful,  nor  have  those 
who  pretend  to  correct  always  an  ability  for  the  under- 
taking. I am  not  qualified  for  an  amender,  nor  am. 
Heaven  be  praised,  a cobbler  of  the  works  of  others; 
but  were  I obliged  to  revise  the  journal  of  a traveller  for 
instance,  I should  be  cautious  how  I advanced  any  thing 
with  the  least  deviation  from  truth ; I might  perhaps,  in 
such  a case,  be  scrupulous  of  asserting  that  ‘ we  have 
more  wool  than  we  can  mal'e  up  in  manufactures,’  and 
without  a total  deprivation  of  memory  should  hardly 
make  the  streets  of  a city  icdl-peopled  in  one  page,  and 
instantly  dispeople  it  in  the  next;  nor  would  I bestow 
the  epithet  of  icrelched  on  a village  upon  which  reality 
and  the  writer  had  not  dared  a stigma  : if  the  buildings 
of  a town  were  remarked  as  good  ones  or  neat,  I should 
account  it  not  very  proper  to  say  that  ‘ the  church,  how- 
ever, is  handsome,’  any  more  than  to  induct  so  much 
modesty  into  my  author  .is  to  force  him  to  call  his  own 
remarks  curious.  Numberless  incongruities  like  these, 
which  are  to  be  met  with,  would,  or  ought  to,  teach  me 
to  avoid  faults  of  this  nature ; if,  through  my  inad- 
vertency or  that  of  the  printer,  any  mistakes  were  found 
at  last,  I should  not  then,  I hope,  let  pride  so  far  obtain 
the  ascendency  over  my  reason  as  to  refuse  a necessary 
reparation  for  the  detriment,  the  subjoining  a catalogue 
of  such  errata.  Yet,  be  this  as  it  may,  such  refusals 
have  actually  happened;  pei'forraances  have  been  cor- 
rected whilst  they  became  the  distorted  shadow  of  a 
shade,  and,  in  consequence,  writers  have  been  injured 
and  the  public  insulted.” 

The  work  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  parts  visited,  the  wTiters  of  guide- 
books coming  in  for  a share  of  criticism,  and  the 
effect  of  the  enclosure  of  commons  being  fully  dis- 
cussed. At  Worksop  he  was  told  that  the  expense 
of  making  the  “ navigation  ” (tlie  canal  then  being 
cut)  was  5u  great  that  it  would  never  pay  the  sub- 
scriber.s.  The  crooked  spire  of  Chesterfield  “ dis- 
gusted” him.  At  Derby,  he  says,  the  silk  mills 
employ  “ between  tliree  and  four  hundred  hands, 
mostly  women  and  girls,  the  earnings  of  the  latter 
being  only  from  twopence  to  threepence  a day.” 
Some  of  the  motive  power  w’as  obtained  by  children 
working  inside  the  wheel. 

The  second  excursion  was  taken  two  years  later, 
in  1774.  He  sailed  from  London  to  Boston,  and 
he  admires  the  seat  at  Rutford  “of  that  philoso- 
phical and  truly  patriotic  baronet.  Sir  George 
Saville,”  and  commends  his  planting  and  road- 
making. 

The  sight  of  the  subterranean  canal  at  Norwood, 
with  the  “ complication  of  locks  ” by  which  the 
boats  change  levels,  gives  rise  to  a burst  of  verse, 
in  which  Brindley,  tlie  engineer,  is  coupled  with 
Shakspere  as  “ the  darling  heirs  of  fame.”  On  the 
return  journey  lie  notices  tliat  “ the  seventeen 
miles  from  Jlodsdon  to  Shoreditch  is  almost  a 
continual  street  of  good  houses  or  handsome  villas 
of  the  citizens  ; those,  while  they  create  a crowded 
confusion  in  the  landscape,  give  a sketch  of  the 


luxury  of  the  age  and  of  the  opulence  of  this 
immense  city,  the  most  favoured  emporium  of 
commerce,  the  metropolis  of  the  modern  world.” 

The  book,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a plain  and  often 
trivial  narrative,  marked  by  an  evident  desire  for 
accuracy  and  a praiseworthy  minuteness  as  to  the 
size  and  “dimensions  of  remarkable  buildings,” 
and  only  here  and  there  a glimmer  of  ambition  in 
the  style  of  treatment.  The  preface  shows  that 
under  the  stimulus  of  wounded  pride  the  writer 
could  be  vigorous  and  trenchant,  and  many  inci- 
dental remarks  on  enclosures,  emigration,  and 
other  topics  show  him  to  be  a man  accustomed  to 
think.  It  must,  however,  be  at  once  admitted 
that  the  matter-of-fact  style  of  this  work  of  Thomas 
Quincey  the  father — if  it  be  his — contrasts  very 
strangely  with  the  brilliant  power  and  erratic  force 
of  the  writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  the  son. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Trwell,  Manchester. 


“COUNT  LUCAXOR”  AND  “HOWLEGLAS.” 

In  a very  charming  little  volume  entitled  Count 
Lucanor,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Prince 
Don  Juan  Manuel  (a.d.  1335-1347)  by  James 
York,  M.D.,  and  published  by  B.  M.  Pickering  in 
1868,  there  is  a story  told  of  the  “ Invisible  Cloth  ” 
(chap.  vii.).  “ My  lord,”  said  Patronio,  “ three 
impostors  came  to  a King,  and  told  him  they  were 
cloth- weavers,  and  could  fabricate  a cloth  of  so 
peculiar  a nature  that  a legitimate  son  of  his  father 
could  see  the  cloth  ; but  if  he  were  illegitimate, 
though  believed  to  be  legitimate,  he  could  not  see 
it,”  &c.  A similar  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Frederic 
Ouvry’s  privately  printed  English  version  of 
Uowleglas,  published  by  William  Copland  (besides 
Mr.  Ouvry’s  preface,  see  Mr.  Collier’s  Biblio. 
Acet.,  vol.  i.  p.  379,  for  particulars  of  this  book). 
As  only  a very  few  copies  of  this  highly  curious  book 
were  reproduced,  I may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
transcribing  the  following  chapter  (p.  25) : — 

“ \ Hoiv  Ilowleplas  toohe  u2)on  him  to  he  a painter,  etc. 

“ Than  it  fortuned  that  Howleglas  myght  no  longer 
tary  in  tlie  land  of  Sassen  for  hys  knauishenesse : tha  de- 
parted he  into  the  lad  of  Hessen  to  Marchborough  to  the 
earle,  and  he  asked  Howleglas  what  occupacion  he  was 
of!  Then  aunswered  Howleglas  worshipfull  lord  I am  a 
painter,  my  cunning  doth  exell  al  other,  for  in  no  land 
is  not  so  cunning  as  I.  Then  answered  y'  erle,  haue  you 
here  any  ensaple  of  your  work ! Then  answered  Howle- 
glas to  the  earle  yes  my  lorde,  | Then  had  he  be  in 
Flauders,  & brought  with  him  diuers  ymages  that 
pleased  the  erle  wonderfull  well.  Then  sayde  the  earle 
to  Howleglas  Master  what  shal  I geue  to  you  to  take 
vpon  you  to  paint  vpO  the  wal  in  my  hal,  al  the  lordes, 
& knightes  of  my  progeny,  fro  the  fyrst  vnto  y'  last  in 
y'  good  lyest  and  fayrest  maner  y‘  y“  can  with  al  the  erles 
of  Hessen  and  their  ladies  with  them,  and  how  our  for- 
fathers  were  maried  to  ladies  of  straunge  lands.  And 
nl  this  must  you  cast  that  it  may  be  vpo  the  wales  of  my 
I hall.  Then  answered  Howleglas  to  the  earle.  worshipfull 
lorde  : if  it  please  you  yt  you  wyll  haue  all  thys  y<  you 
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laue  I'ehersed  to  me  to  be  painted  so  costli  & ryclily  as 
ou  apeake  of,  then  would  it  cost,  onely  the  colours  y‘ 
hould  lonjiC  therto  aboue,  iii.  c,  golde  geldens.  Then 
unswered  the  earle  to  Howleglas  and  sayde  make  yt  well, 
,nd  in  the  beste  maner  that  you  can  & we  tvvaiiie  shal 
gree  after  the  beste  maner.  And  alsoo  I shall  doo  youe 
. greater  pleasure  then  all  that  come  the  to.  And  then 
oke  Howleglas  the  woorke  vpon  hym.  but  he  sayd  to  the 
orde,  that  he  must  nedes  haue  an.  c gildens  I earnest  to 
li  the  colours  yt  belonged  thereto  and  for  his  mens  wages. 
Lnd  then  bad  the  earle  the  rent  maister  geue  to  Howle- 
;la3  an.  c.  gildens,  and  so  he  did.  Then  wente  Howleglas 
ind  gat  him  thre  feiowes,  and  then  came  he  again  to  the 
:arle  & asked  him  a bone  before  he  begil  to  worke  ■ k 
r‘  erle  grauted  bim  and  then  he  did  aske  of  the  earle, 
hat  there  should  no  person  be  so  hardy  to  come  into  the 
lall  to  trouble  him  and  his  workemen,  without  they  aske 
lyra  lycence.  And  the  erle  graunted  his  desire  : and 
ha  went  Howleglas  into  the  hal  with  his  seniauntes  k 
Then  he  and  they  were  in  the  hall,  Howleglas  set  a paire 
)f  tables  before  them,  and  he  bad  the  play  but  he  made 
hem  before  to  sweare  that  the  shoulde  not  bewraye  him  : 
ind  the  feiowes  had  good  pastime,  wherewyth  they  were 
vel  content,  & glad  that  they  might  haue  meat,  drinke, 
ind  cloth,  and  doo  no  other  thinge,  but  play  and  passe 
he  time  in  that  maner.  And  Howleglas  did  no  other 
hinge,  but  hang  a white  cloth  before  y“  wall.  That 
lone,  he  cam  k plaied  with  hys  seruauntes  : In  meane 
ime  longed  the  earle  greatly  to  see  his  worke,  if  it  were 

0 goodly  as  the  copy  was,  and  to  se  if  the  coloures  were 
;ood,  and  so  he  departed  ad  came  to  Howleglas  k said  : 
loot!  maister  painter,  I pray  you  let  me  go  with  you  to 
le  your  worke.  Then  said  Howleglas  to  the  lord,  worship- 
ull  lord  before  y*  you  see  mi  worke,  I must  shew  to  you 
me  thinge.  He  the  which  is  not  borne  in  wedlocke,  may 
Jot  see  my  painting.  Then  sayd  the  erle  that  wer  a 
nerueylous  thinge.  And  then  went  he  with  Howleglas 
nto  the  hall  and  there  had  he  hanged  vp  a whit  cloth 
hat  he  should  haue  painted.  And  he  had  in  his  hande 

1 whit  rod  k he  did  awaye  the  cloth  that  haged  vpon 

wal  and  pointed  vpon  the  wall  with  his  whit  rode,  and 
diewed  the  erle  that  that  was  the  first  lord  of  y'  land  and 
irle  of  Hessen,  And  this  is  y''  erle  of  Rome  he  had  a 
ivife  that  they  called  Justine,  the  Dukes  doughter  of 
Benem.  And  after  he  was  made  Hmperour,  And  of  y' 
laughter  of  him  came  Adulphus.  And  of  a dulphus  came 
villiam  the  swarte.  And  this  william  had  one  Lewis, 
10  forthe  to  your  noble  grace.  And  I know  well  that 
;here  is  no  parson  liuinge  that  can  deproue  mi  workes, 
10  cureously  haue  I made,  and  with  faire  colours,  but  the 
Lord  saw  no  worke,  but  y'  plain  wal.  Then  thought  he 
n his  rainde  am  I a bastard  is  my  mother  a hore  1 I see 
lothing  but  the  whit  wal.  And  for  because  that  he 
would  not  be  knowe  for  a bastard  he  said  to  Howleglas, 
maister  your  woorke  pleaseth  me  merueylosly  well,  but 
my  vnderstandinge  is  very  small  therin.  And  with  that 
le  went  out  of  the  hall,  & came  to  his  wife  & she 
isked  him  how  that  work  did  please  him?  he  said  I haue 
ihrewcd  trust  in  him.  Tha  said  the  erle,  1 like  it  well, 
ihall  it  please  you  to  looke  theron,  and  she  graunted.  And 
;hen  she  desyred  Howleglas  that  she  might  se  his  worke, 
k he  grauted  her  k then  sayd  vnto  her  secretly,  as 
le  had  sayd  before  to  her  lorde  k shewed  her  the  lordes 
rpon  the  wal  w'  the  white  rod  in  his  hande  : as  he 
lid  to  the  lord  and  there  stode  one  folishe  gentilwoman 
with  the  lady  & she  said,  that  she  saw  no  painting 
m the  wall  and  the  other  speake  not  on  worde. 
And  the  thought  Howleglas  wyl  this  foole  tel  truthe  : 
:hen  must  I needes  depart.  Then  hanged  he  vp  the 
white  cloth  and  so  departed  the  lady.  And  when  she 
was  come  to  her  lord  he  asked  her  how  she  lyketh  the 
worke,  she  saide  how  y'  it  liketh  me,  it  lyketh  not  my 


folishe  gentlewoman  k she  sayd  that  some  of  her  gentle 
women  sayd  that  it  was  but  deciete  k so  thought  the 
lord ; then  sayde  the  lord  to  Howleglas,  yt  he  should 
make  redy  his  worke  ths.t  he  & his  lords  might  se  it  to 
morrow  yt  he  might  know  which  of  them  were  borne  in 
wedlocke  and  which  were  not,  for  he  that  is  not  borne 
in  wedlocke  all  his  land  is  forfet  to  me.  Then  aunswered 
Howleglas,  I wyll  do  it  with  a good  wyl.  Then  went  he 
to  the  rent  maister,  and  receiued  of  him  a.  c.  gold  glides. 
And  when  he  had  receiued  the  m.ony,  he  sayde  to  hys 
seruants,  Now  must  we  all  departs  and  gaue  them  mony, 
of  the  which  they  were  contents,  & so  departed.  Then 
on  the  morow  came  the  earle  with  his  lories  into  the 
hall  and  the  asked  wher  the  maister  painter  was  and  his 
company,  for  he  sayd  he  would  see  the  worke.  Then 
turned  he  vp  the  cloth  and  asked  the  k the  sawe  any 
worke  and  they  sayde  nay.  Then  sayd  the  erle,  we  be 
deceiued.  He  sayd  we  haue  sore  longed  to  se  Howleglas 
and  iiowe  he  hath  begyled  vs,  hut  it  maketh  no  great 
niatei'  for  the  mony.  But  let  vs  banishe  him  fro  our 
land  for  a begiler  of  people,  and  so  they  did.  And  so 
departed  the  earle  with  hys  lordes.” 

S. 


AUSTRALIAN  HERALDRY. 

(Concluded  from  S.  xi.  48f.) 

Ipswich,  Qld.,  Town  of. — Arg.,  on  a cross  quar- 
terly az.  and  gu.  four  mullets  of  the  field  ; 1,  a 
fleece,  round  the  body  a collar  with  ring  ; 2,  a pick 
and  spade  in  saltire  and  a bucket ; 3,  a plough  and 
two  wheatsheaves,  with  a view  of  the  town  in  the 
background  ; 4,  a paddle  steamer  on  waves  of  the 
sea.,  and  in  the  background  a hilly  coast-line,  all 
ppr.  Motto,  Confide  recte  agens. 

Launceston,  Tasm.,  Town  of. — No  arms. 

Melbourne,  Viet.,  City  of. — Arg.,  on  a cross  gu. 
an  imperial  crown  : 1,  a fleece,  round  the  body  a 
collar  with  ring  ; 2,  a whale  spouting  ; 3,  a bull 
standing  in  grass  ; 4,  a ship  in  full  sail  on  waves 
of  the  sea  ; all  ppr.  Crest,  A kangaroo’s  head 
erased  below  the  fore  paws  or.  Motto,  Vires 
acquirit  eundo. 

Melbourne,  See  of. — Az.,  on  a chevron  arg.  an 
open  book  ppr. ; in  chief  a crosier  and  a palmer’s 
staff’  with  scrip,  both  erect ; in  base  four  mullets  of 
six  points  in  cross  arg. 

hlelbourne,  R.C.  Archdiocese  of. — Per  fess  az. 
and  arg.,  in  chief  four  mullets  in  cross  arg.,  in  base 
a Bible  supporting  a heart  emitting  flames  and 
(the  heart)  surmounting  a crosier  in  bend. 

Melbourne,  University  of. — Az.,  a winged  female 
figure,  intended  to  represent  Victory,  robed  and 
attired  ppr.,  the  dexter  hand  extended,  holding  a 
wreath  of  laurel  or,  between  mullets  of  eight  points 
arg.  Motto,  Postera  crescam  laude.  (Assumed 
ante  1863.) 

Melbourne,  Trinity  College  (C.  of  E.). — Arg.,  a 
chevron  gu.  between  three  trefoils  slipped  vert. 
Crest,  A fleur-de-lis  arg.  Motto,  Pro  ecclesia,  pro 
patria. 

Melbourne,  Ch.  of  Eng.  Grammar  School. — Arg., 
in  chief  an  inescutcheon  az.,  charged  with  four 
mullets  in  cross  arg.,  between  a mitre  and  a fleur- 
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de-lis  of  the  second  (az.) ; in  base  an  open  book  with 
three  seals  ppr.,  on  the  leaves  the  words  “ Ora  et 
labora.” 

Nelson,  N.Z.,  See  of. — Or,  a Calvary  cross  az., 
on  a canton  of  second  three  mullets  of  six  points 
arg.  (Assumed  1867.) 

New  South  Wales,  Colony  of. — Badge  or  em- 
blem, corn  stalks  or  wheat. 

Perth,  W.A,,  See  of. — Az.,  two  crosiers  in  saltire 
arg.,  crooks  or,  between  four  mullets  pierced  and 
radiated  or. 

Kichmond,  Viet.,  Town  of. — No  arms.  Motto, 
Famam  extendere  factis. 

Sandhurst,  Viet.,  City  of. — Arg.,  quarterly  : 
1,  ....  in  bend  ; 2,  spade  and  pick,  head  upwards, 
in  saltire  ; 3,  garb  ; 4,  a bunch  of  grapes,  stalked 
and  leaved  ; all  ppr.  Crest,  Out  of  a mural  crown 
or,  a llagstalf,  the  flag  therefrom  charged  with  five 
stars.  Supporters — D.,  a horse  ; S.,  a bull.  Motto, 
Progress. 

Sandhurst,  E.C.  See  of. — Arg.,  a Bible  sup- 
porting a crosier  in  bend  sinister,  surmounted  by 
a heart  emitting  flames,  pierced  from  behind  by  a 
barbed  arrow  in  bend  dexter,  all  ppr.  (Assumed 
1874.) 

Sandridge,  Viet.,  Borough  of. — Quarterly,  gu. 
and  arg.  ; 1,  a beehive  ; 2,  woolpack  ; 3,  a kan- 
garoo sejant  erect  ; 4,  a cabled  anchor  in  bend. 
Crest,  A ship  in  full  sail  on  waves  of  sea  ppr. 
Supporters — Two  sailors,  the  dexter  holding  a 
cutlass  and  the  sinister  an  oar,  blade  upwards,  ppr. 
I\Iotto,  Post  tot  procellas  portum. 

Stawell,  Viet.,  Borough  of. — Motto,  By  industry. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  See  of. — Az.,  four  mullets  of 
eight  points  in  cross  arg. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  University  of. — Arg.,  on  a cross 
az.  an  open  book  between  four  eight-pointed 
mullets  arg.,  and  on  a chief  gu.  a lion  passant 
gardant  or.  Motto,  Sidere  mens  eadem  mutato. 

Tasmania,  See  of. — Az.,  a crosier  in  bend  dexter 
surmounting  a key  in  bend  sinister  or,  between 
four  mullets  of  eight  points  arg.  (Assumed  ante 
1847.) 

Victoria,  Colony  of. — Az.,  five  stars,  represent- 
ing the  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross,  arg. 
(see  Gov.  Gazette,  March  26,  1877,  p.  629).  The 
top  mullet  has  seven  points,  the  left-hand  eight, 
the  bottom  nine,  the  right-hand  six,  and  the  inter- 
mediate five  points.  Badge,  Five  white  stars, 
representing  the  Southern  Cross,  as  in  the  arms 
(see  Gov.  Gazette,  Feb.  3,  1870,  p.  225). 

Western  Australia,  Colony  of. — Arg.,  a swan 
sable,  beaked  and  membered  gu.,  swimming  in 
water  ppr.  (Assumed  ante  1858.)  Badge,  A 
swan,  as  in  the  arms.  Jas.  Sim. 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 


Hatdon’s  Alleged  Application  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  18.30  for  Employment. 
— A strange  blunder  has  been  made  in  the  Corre- 


spondence and  Table-Talk  of  B.  li.  Haydon  (Chatto 
& Windus,  1876)  in  reference  to  an  application 
from  the  painter  for  employment  made  in  1830. 
In  the  account  {Corr.  and  Table-Talk,  Memoir, 
pp.  154,  155)  of  the  correspondence  in  that  year 
between  Haydon  and  the  Premier,  on  the  public 
encouragement  of  historical  painting  in  England, 
it  is  stated  (p.  155)  that  “ Haydon  replied  ” (to  the 
duke’s  letter  of  October  12,  1830)  “on  the  14th, 
in  a sad  letter,  that  lays  open  to  us  the  condition 
of  his  mind.  He  describes  his  life  and  labours  and 
his  actual  position  to  the  duke.  Then  he  adds  : 
‘ This  perpetual  pauperism  will  in  the  end  destroy 
my  mind.  I look  around  for  help  with  a feeling 
of  despair  that  is  quite  dreadful.’  ” The  editor 
continues  to  quote  the  remainder  of  this  “sad 
letter”  (and  truly  sad  it  is),  not,  however,  adhering 
to  the  words  of  the  copy  preserved  in  Haydon’s 
MS.  Journal,  which  is  undated.  He  goes  on  : 
“ The  duke,  I regret  to  say,  never  replied.  Per- 
haps, as  he  sat  behind  his  iron  blinds,  he  felt  a 
certain  touch  of  scorn  for  the  man  who  could  make 
such  a fuss  over  being  starved,”  and  adds  a foot- 
note illustrative  of  the  duke’s  love  of  “little  gains,” 
and  good  bargains,  and  of  his  dislike  to  parting 
with  his  money. 

Now  if  Mr.  F.  W.  Haydon  had  examined  his 
father’s  journal,  not  to  say  with  care,  but  even  in 
the  most  ordinary  way,  he  would  have  found  that 
as  this  “ sad  letter  ” was  addressed  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  not  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all 
his  own  fine  writing  about  the  Field-Marshal’s 
“ iron  blinds,”  contempt  for  the  “ fuss  ” made  by 
Haydon  “ over  being  starved,”  love  of  money,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  was  utterly  out  of  place.  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor  has  published  the  letter  (Life,  2nd  ed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  288),  and  dates  it  October  14.  Though 
he  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  duke  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  he  does  not  imply  that  it  was 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was,  by 
the  way,  remarkably  scrupulous  in  replying  to 
communications  made  to  him,  even  of  the  most 
trivial  character.  Mr.  F.  W.  Haydon  has  himself 
printed  the  correspondence  between  the  duke  and 
the  painter  on  the  public  question  in  his  second 
volume  (pp.  225-7),  and  has  there  given  his  father’s 
answer  to  the  duke’s  letter  of  Oct.  12,  1830. 
Though  dated,  as  the  editor  of  the  Correspondence 
and  Table-Talk  has  dated  the  “ sad  letter,”  on  the 
14th  of  that  month,  it  deals,  not  with  Haydon’s 
necessities,  but  with  the  duke’s  arguments  (in  his 
letter  of  the  12th)  against  the  possibility  of  encou- 
raging historical  painting  in  England  by  a grant 
of  public  money.  In  the  memoir  (p.  155)  we  are 
informed  that  “in  a few  days” — a few  days,  that 
is,  after  the  “sad  letter”  of  Oct.  14,  1830 — 
“ Haydon  appealed  again  to  the  duke  for  public 
employment  and  received  for  answer  an  assurance 
that  Haydon’s  ‘ own  good  sense  must  point  out  how 
impossible  ’ it  was  for  the  duke  to  comply  with 
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i the  request.”  This  appeal  to  Haydon’s  “ own  good 
! sense”  is  made  in  the  duke’s  answer,  dated 
Oct.  15,  to  Haydon’s  letter  to  him  of  the  14th,  and 
; not  in  his  answer  to  a letter  from  Haydon  of  “ a 
few  days  ” after  that  date  (Corr.  and  Table-Talk, 

• vol.  ii.  p.  227).  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see,  in  fact, 

' how  a letter  written  on  the  15th  of  a month  could 
1 well  have  been  a reply  to  a letter  dated  “ a few 
j days  after”  the  14th.  H.  S. 

I Mr.  Nicholls  : Charlotte  Bronte. — I have 
I lately  read  for  the  second  or  third  time  the  Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  P’ew  books 
are  so  interesting  or  so  melancholy.  Great  ori- 
ginal genius  oppressed  by  sickness,  domestic  mis- 
! fortunes,  and  poverty  fully  illustrated  the  sentiment 
j of  Juvenal: — 

“ Haud  facile  eraergunt,  quorum  virtutibua  obstat 
Res  angusta  domi.” 

I However,  Currer  Bell  rose  superior  to  all. 

I My  object  is  at  present  to  correct  some  mistakes 
as  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  incumbent  of 
Haworth.  The  author  states  that  he  was  tutor  in 
the  femily  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tighe.  This  is  a mis- 
take. The  Rev.  Thomas  Tighe  was  rector  of 
Drumgooland  and  Drumballyroney  in  the  county  of 
Down.  He  was  my  grand-uncle,  and  from  his  son, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  friends  I ever  had,  I have 
heard  the  facts  which  I now  state. 

I remember  my  uncle’s  establishment.  Parson’s 
Hill,  near  Castle  W ellan.  Though  his  elder  brother 
could  return  either  two  or  three  members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  my  uncle  lived  in  a cottage  not 
as  good  as  the  residence  of  a gentleman’s  steward. 
A parlour  and  two  bedrooms,  a kitchen  and  ser- 
vants’ room,  and  a housekeeper’s  room  formed  the 
whole  house.  Mr.  Tighe  was  most  hospitable.  I 
have  been  with  him  as  a child,  along  with  my  father 
and  mother.  I suppose  he  sent  his  sons  to  some 
farmhouse  to  make  room  for  us.  I have  been  told 
he  used  to  have  clerical  meetings  at  his  house,  and 
to  lay  down  mattresses  in  the  parlour  for  his  guests 
as  on  board  ship.  He  lived  several  miles  from  any 
town.  One  of  his  curates  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Williams  Mathias,  afterwards  the  most  popular 
preacher  in  Dublin.  He  had  very  fine  offices,  in- 
cluding a room  fitted  up  for  a study.  He  bought 
the  property  intending  to  build,  but  his  wife  died 
young,  and  he  continued  to  live  in  the  original 
cottage.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a patriarch  in  the 
country,  and  is  stilt  remembered.  I mention  these 
facts  to  show  the  style  in  which  some  of  our  gentry 
lived  in  Ireland  during  the  last  century.  Mr. 
Tighe  died  just  after  the  king’s  visit  in  1821. 

His  son  told  me  that  he  remembered  Mr.  Bronte 
well.  He  was  a child  when  Mr.  Bronte  was  a 
young  man.  He  was  then  known  as  Paddy  Prunty, 
and  had  a school  in  one  of  his  father’s  parishes.  I 
remember  some  such  schools,  just  emerging  from 
'hedge  schools,  and  taken  up  by  the  more  diligent 


of  our  clergy.  My  uncle  saw  the  young  man’s 
ability,  and  took  great  pains  to  teach  him,  but  he 
(Mr.  Bronte)  never  taught  my  cousins  anything. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  us  Mr.  Bronte  entered  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  in  July,  1802.  I suppose  Mr. 
Tighe  thought  him  unable  to  get  a sizarship  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  till  lately  depended 
on  classics.  I should  like  to  know  something  of 
his  entrance  and  degree.  He  was  probably  a good 
mathematician,  and  was  advised  to  seek  a place 
where  mathematics  were  more  appreciated.  H. 

Tennyson  and  Washington  Irving. — I gather 
from  the  many  parallel  passages  cited  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
that  I am  by  no  means  singular  in  feeling  a strong 
interest  in  such  matters.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a 
contrast  than  a parallel  to  which,  with  your  per- 
mission, I draw  attention.  Washington  Irving’s 
“ Pride  of  the  Village,”  in  his  Hketch  Book,  has  for 
its  backbone  the  pathetic  story  of  a blasted  life 
and  a broken  heart,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
may  have  afforded  to  our  sweet  singer  the  sug- 
gestion for  his  exquisite  May  Queen,  inasmuch  as 
Irving’s  Pride  of  the  Village  was  also  Queen  of  the 
May,  “ crowned  with  flowers,  and  blushing  and 
smiling  in  all  the  beautiful  confusion  of  girlish 
diffidence  and  delight.”  And  then  in  a later  scene 
we  see  her  wasted  and  hectic.  “ She  felt  a con- 
viction that  she  was  hastening  to  the  tomb,  but 
looked  forward  to  it  as  a place  of  rest.  The  silver 
cord  that  had  bound  her  to  existence  was  loosed, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  pleasure  under 
the  sun.”  Our  May  Queen  is  touched  by  the 
sweetness  of  “ all  the  land  about  and  all  the  flowers 
that  blow,”  and  Irving’s  Pride  of  the  Village  would 
“ totter  to  the  window,  where,  propped  up  in  her 
chair,  it  was  her  enjoyment  to  sit  all  day  and  look 
out  upon  the  landscape.”  Our  May  Queen  exults 
in  the  honeysuckle  that  “ round  the  porch  has 
woven  its  wavy  bowers,”  and  she  is  anxious  that 
when  she  has  gone  little  Effie  should  “ train  the 
rose-bush  that  she  set  about  the  parlour  window,” 
and  to  Irving’s  Pride  of  the  Village  “ the  soft  air 
that  stole  in  [through  the  lattice]  brought  with  it 
the  fragrance  of  the  clustering  honeysuckle  which 
her  own  hands  had  trained  round  the  window.” 
Our  May  Queen  reaches  forward  to  view  her  grave 
“just  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade,”  and  wills  that 
Effie  shall  not  come  to  see  her  till  it  be  “ growing 
green,”  and  in  Irving’s  sketch  “evergreens  had  been 
planted  about  the  grave  of  the  village  favourite, 
and  osiers  were  bent  over  it  to  keep  the  turf  un- 
injured.” The  coincidences,  at  most,  are  trivial, 
and  the  treatment  in  each  case  is  so  distinctive 
and  characteristic  that  they  may  well  be  accidental. 

D.  Barron  Brightwell. 

Cabriolet  : Cab. — Those  who  can  look  back 
to  the  introduction  of  the  hired  cabriolet  into 
London  will  remember  that  it  was  a humble  copy 
of  the  private  carriage  of  that  name.  It  carried 
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one  passenger,  who  sat  beside  the  driver.  Soon 
this  close  companionship  was  found  unpleasant, 
and  two  persons  sat  inside,  the  driver  being 
perched  on  a sort  of  outrigger  seat,  overhanging 
the  otf  wheel.  Next,  a closed  carriage  was  in- 
vented, in  which  two  persons  sat,  facing  eacli 
other,  and  riding  sideways,  the  door  being  behind. 
But  it  was  found  that  a dishonest  passenger  could 
slip  out  of  this  carriage  unknown  to  the  driver, 
and  the  duobus  was  superseded  by  the  present 
four-wheeler.  “ Hansom’s  patent  safety  ” came 
into  use  in  1837  or  1838. 

I remember  when  it  was  thought  vulgar  to  call 
a cabriolet  a cab.  Now  the  word  is  recognized 
English,  and  is  known  all  over  the  world  ; and  a 
servant  would  stare  if  he  were  told  to  fetch  a 
cabriolet.  The  original  carriage,  copied  from  that 
in  use  in  France,  was  introduced  among  us  in 
1828  or  1829.  I have  a very  retentive  memory 
for  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  can  call  to  mind  a 
comic  song  of  about  that  date,  TIte  Good  old  Days 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  set  forth  how 
“ In  days  of  yore,  when  folks  got  tired, 

A hackney  coach  or  a chariot  was  hired ; 

But  now  along  the  streets  they  roll  ye 
In  a shay  with  a iivei'  called  cahriolet.” 

The  other  day,  in  reading  Macaulay’s  Life  and 
Letters,  I met  with  an  illustration  of  the  transition 
from  the  original  word  to  the  new  one.  IMacaulay 
is  describing  the  division  on  the  first  Beform  Bill, 
in  March,  1831,  and  tells  how,  on  leaving  the 
House,  he  “called  a cabriolet.”  Only  two  months 
later  he  tells  his  sister  that  he  “ called  a cab,  and 
was  whisked  away  to  Hill  Street.”  Jaydek. 

A Dog-hole  and  a Dog’s  Kennel. — In  the 
History  of  Enylish  Literature,  by  H.  A.  Taine, 
D.C.L.,  translated  by  H.  Van  Laun  (Cliatto  & 
"Windus),  is  the  following  passage:  “One  Dr. 
Leighton  was  imprisoned  fifteen  weeks  in  a dog’s 
kennel,  without  fire,  roof,  bed,  and  in  irons” 
(bk.  ii.  chap.  v.).  This  is  probably  a correct  trans- 
lation of  the  French  ; but  in  the  work  from  which 
M.  Taine  derived  his  information,  Neal’s  History 
of  the  I’nritans,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.  p.  3G7  (see  note  to 
Taine,  bk.  ii.  ch.  vi.),  Dr.  Leighton  himself  makes 
his  petition  thus  : — 

“ 'J'liat  the  gaoler  of  Newgate  being  sent  for,  clapt  him 
in  irons,  and  carried  him  with  a strong  power  into  a 
loathsome  and  ruinous  dog-hole,  full  of  rats  and  mice, 
that  had  no  light  but  a little  grate,  and  the  roof  being 
uncovered,  the  snow  and  rain  beat  in  upon  him,  having 
no  bedding,  nor  place  to  make  a fire,  but  the  ruins  of  an 
old  smoaky  chimney.  In  this  woeful  place  he  was  shut 
up  for  liltcen  weeks,”  &c. 

It  would  airpear  that  the  familiar  English  phrase, 
“ a dog-hole  of  a place,”  had  deceived  M.  Taine. 

CuTiHiERT  Bede. 

Dead  Horse  Day. — A friend  of  mine,  who 
sailed  for  Melbourne  in  the  spring,  writes  in  the 
journal  of  his  voyage  : — 


“ April  8,  1879.  Having  been  a month  out  this  day 
the  sailors  have  a sort  of  jubilee,  called  Dead  Horse 
Day,  which  means  that  they  manufacture  an  imitation 
horse  of  sacking,  &c.,  and  put  a man  dressed  up  on  him. 
A procession  is  then  formed  round  the  ship,  the  sailors 
saying  a refrain  somewhat  as  follows  ; ‘ Poor  old  man  ! 
your  horse  will  die  ; we  think  so  and  we  hope  so.’  A t a 
certain  stage  in  the  proceedings  the  horse  falls  down 
sick,  and  a man  arrayed  in  green  spectacles  and  tall 
black  hat  is  called  in,  and  administers  i)hysic— alas,  to 
no  avail,  as  the  poor  old  horse  is  very  soon  pronounced 
dead.  Another  man,  dressed  up,  then  acts  as  auctioneer. 
This  used  to  be  done  to  get  the  passengers  to  subscribe  a 
certain  sum  to  bid  for  it,  the  horse  not  being  knocked 
down  until  a sufficient  sum  had  been  offered ; but  the 
skipper  of  this  ship  would  not  let  us  subscribe,  as  he 
says  it  usually  produces  a good  deal  of  drunkenness.  A 
ration  of  grog  was  served  out  to  each  man  instead, 
-■kfter  the  horse  is  sold  he  and  his  rider  are  hauled  up  to 
the  yardarm,  and  at  a given  signal  rockets  and  blue 
lights  are  let  off,  and  the  horse  falls  into  the  sea.  the 
man  coming  down  by  the  rope  on  to  the  deck.  To  a 
landsman's  eye  it  looks  rather  dangerous,  as  the  yard  is 
a good  height,  and  the  end  where  man  and  horse  are 
suspended  is  a long  way  over  the  side  of  tlie  vessel.  The 
rid-'r  has  been  known  to  cut  the  wrong  rope  and  drop 
into  the  sea  with  the  horse.” 

In  the  above  journal  there  is  no  record  of  any 
ceremonies  connected  with  crossing  the  Line. 

St.  SwiTHiN. 

Kit’s  Coty  House  Folk-lore. — A belief  was 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  stones — say 
in  Rochester,  &c.  — some  forty-two  years  ago, 
that  there  was  on  Kit’s  covering  stone  a 
basin  of  water  that,  ladle  it  out  as  you  would, 
could  never  be  emptied.  Two  of  us,  curious  boys,, 
mounted  the  fiat  roof  and  found,  not  one  basin, 
but  two,  or  one  cavity  divided  by  a septum. 
Commencing  on  Baconian  principles,  we  carefully 
examined  these,  and  the  murder  soon  seemed  out. 
The  septum  had  a communicating  hole  below,  and 
our  minds  were  satisfied  with  the  theory  that,  not 
caring  to  take  the  trouble  of  throwing  the  water 
over  the  stone,  some  one  had  ladled,  it  from  one 
basin  into  the  other,  with  the  result,  of  course,  of 
everything  remaining  in  statu  quo. 

Not  far  oft'  were  some  scattered  stones  that 
never  could  be  counted  twice  alike  ; but  our  belief 
in  the  bucolic  intellect  was  shaken,  or  it  may  be 
confirmed,  and  our  half  holiday  was  short. 

B.  Nicholson. 

Mosquito  Nets. — Mosquito  nets  are  well  known 
to  persons  who  have  travelled,  but  I believe  it 
is  not  generally  understood  that  a similar  con- 
venience has  been  used  in  this  country.  In  Kerby 
and  Spence’s  Introduction  to  Entomology  we  read 
that 

“ In  marshland  in  Norfolk,  as  I learn  from  a lady  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  personal  inspection,  the  inhabitants 
are  so  annoyed  by  gnats  that  the  better  sort  of  them,  as 
in  many  hot  climates,  have  recourse  to  a gauze  covering, 
for  their  beds,  to  keep  them  off  during  the  night. 
Whether  this  practice  obtains  in  other  districts  I do  not 
know.” — Edition  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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It  did  obtain  at  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Sawtre, 
for  in  the  inventory  taken  at  the  Dissolution  we 
find  in  “The  New  Chamber”  that  there  was  a 
“ beadstead  with  a net  for  knatts”  (Arcliceologia, 
xliii.  240).  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Curious  Names. — In  a Wigtownshire  news- 
paper, the  other  day,  I saw  the  marriage  announced 
■of  a lady  named  Christian  Pagan.  The  combina- 
tion is  sufficiently  marked  to  at  least  call  for 
chronicle.  W.  M.  L. 


Hamlet’s  Garden.  —In  a MS.  volume  of  a 
tour  in  Iceland,  in  1818,  in  Mr.  Petreus’s  vessel, 
the  Experiment,  there  is  the  following  : — ■ 

“ On  the  2nd  of  June  we  found  a good  inn  at  Elsinore, 
from  which  we  walked  to  Hamlet’s  Garden,  so  called  from 
the  whim  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elsinore,  as  it  joins  a 
■Bmall  palace,  and  is  the  only  place  in  this  vicinity  that 
■can  be  likened  to  Shakespeare’s  account.  Mo  memoir  of 
Hamlet  is  to  be  found  in  Danish  history,  but  a prince  of 
that  name  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Jutland.” 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Folk-Lore. — Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
such  of  your  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  the  folk- 
lore of  our  rural  districts  to  a series  of  articles  in 


■the  last  three  or  four  numbers  of  the  Queen  news- 
paper, under  the  title  of  “ How  to  Count  Twenty.” 
They  are  by  various  hands  and  very  curious. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 


Hampstead. 


Christian  Names. — I think  Mr.  Bouchier 
will  find  {ante,  p.  26),  as  a general  rule,  that 
“Easter”  is  simply  a corruption  of  Esther. 
Among  such  as  speak  the  Lancashire  dialect  this 
is  the  usual  pronunciation.  Hermentrude. 


®urrtrs. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  mattera  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Soliloquy  of  the  Soul,  by  Thomas  a Kempis,  into 
English  ? and  when  and  where  was  the  first  edition 
published!  The  copy  I have  seen  was  printed  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1801,  by  Mundell  & Son  for  J. 
Fairbairn,  Ogle,  and  Aikman,  and  C.  Dickson, 
but  reference  in  it  is  made  to  another  edition. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

The  Clarke  Family  and  the  Due  de  Feltre. 
— I should  be  glad  of  some  information  concerning 
the  connexion,  if  any,  between  Henri  Jacques 
Guillaume  Clarke,  born  at  Landreceies  in  1765, 
afterwards  Due  de  Feltre,  and  the  family  of 
Clarke  (formerly  Woodchurch)  of  Notts,  now 
represented  by  Sir  Philip  Haughton  Clarke, 
Bart.  The  various  books  which  mention  the  Due 
de  Feltre — be  they  for  or  against  the  first  Napo- 
leon’s usurpation — agree  in  ignoring  the  name  of 
the  Due  de  Feltre’s  father.  But  the  Due  and  his 
sons  (now  dead)  bore  the  arms  of  the  Woodchurch- 
Clarkes,  viz..  Gules,  three  swords  erect  in  pale. 
I have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  “ Irish  adven- 
turer,” as  he  was  called,  was  descended  from  the 
Clarkes  of  Port  Hall,  near  Lifibrd,  Donegal,  whose 
relatives  were  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  same  time 
as  Sir  Simon  Clarke,  the  w’ell-known  planter  and 
virtuoso.  Another  attempt  at  genealogy  derives 
him  from  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  son  of  Henry 
Luttrell  and  Elizabeth  Clarke,  born  in  1708.  This 
Robert  is  said  to  have  “ died  abroad,”  and  his 
brother  Simon  succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  was 
created,  in  1785,  Earl  Carhampton.  The  story  of 
the  family  would  be  worth  recording,  for  it  appears 
that  the  Clarkes  of  Lifibrd  assert  that  they  are  the 
representatives  of  a younger  brother  of  Simon 
Clarke,  who  was  created  a baronet  by  Charles  II. 
for  his  services  to  the  Royalist  cause.  This 
younger  brother  was  a Cromwellian,  and  was 
rewarded  or  paid  by  Oliver  with  the  lands  of  Port 
Hall  at  the  close  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  From  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  descended  the  Due  de  Feltre, 
who  betrayed  every  cause  he  served,  being  first  a 
traitor  to  the  Directory,  and  then  a traitor  to 
Buonaparte.  M.  C. 


“ The  Christian  Pattern,  or  the  Imitation 
OF  Jesus  Christ.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Latin,  and  recommended  by  George  Hickes,  D.D. 
London,  Printed  for  John  Nicholson  at  the  King’s 
Arms  in  Little  Britain,  &c.,  1707.” — Who  was  the 
translator  of  this  book!  It  begins  with  a letter 
“ To  the  Honourable  Sir  William  Boothby,  Bart., 
-of  Ashborn-Hall,  in  Derbyshire  ” : — “ Sir, — The 
Author  of  this  Translation  is  a worthy  Gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  but  one  so  very  modest  and 
bashful  that  I cannot  persuade  him  to  publish  his 
Name  with  his  Book,  though  he  hath  easily  pre- 
vailed with  me  to  introduce  it  into  the  World  with 
mine,”  &c. 

Who  was  Robert  Keith,  who  translated  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  and  The  Valley  of  Lilies  and 


Melbourne. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Howard. — When  Elkanah 
Settle’s  tragedy  The  Empress  of  Morocco  was 
acted  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  in  1673,  the 
“ first  ” prologue,  “ written  by  the  Lord  Mulgrave,” 
was  spoken  by  “ the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard.”  (see 
The  Empressof  Morocco,  a Tragedy  with  Sculptures, 
by  Elkanah  Settle,  servant  to  His  Majesty, 
London,  1673).  Now  Dryden,  in  1663,  married  a 
“ Lady  Elizabeth  Howard.”  Was  Dryden’s  wife, 
then,  the  “ Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  ” who  spoke 
the  prologue ! This  seems  at  first  sight  scarcely 
probably,  as  Settle’s  tragedy,  it  is  well  known,  was 
recommended  at  Court  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester 
with  the  sole  object  of  wounding  Dryden,  and  the 
Laureate’s  wife  could  hardly  with  propriety,  I 
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think,  have  resumed  her  maiden  name.  But  still 
I should  like  to  have  positive  proof  that  she  was 
not  the  lady  in  question,  and  would  therefore  ask 
those  of  your  readers  who  are  better  versed  than 
I am  in  the  peerage  whether  there  was  in  1673 
another  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  who  could  have 
spoken  the  above-mentioned  prologue. 

A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

St.  Edmund’s  Burt. — Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents, acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  place, 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me — Eirst,  whether  there 
was  any  nunnery  (not  monastery)  there  in  the 
years  1236-43,  with  details  of  it  if  there  were  1 
namely,  to  what  order  it  belonged,  the  name  of 
the  abbess,  and  the  style  of  architecture.  Secondly, 
whether  there  is  any  trace  of  a residence  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent  ? His  last  wife.  Princess 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  was  there  on  two  occasions, 
the  circumstances  of  which  seem  to  indicate  some- 
thing more  than  a passing  visit.  I wish  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  had  a home  in  this  locality, 
whether  she  was  probably  visiting  a friend,  or 
whether  there  was  a nunnery  at  which  she  might 
be  staying.  If  probabilities  seem  to  point  to  the 
friend,  who  was  that  likely  to  be  ? I have  vainly 
consulted  several  books  before  troubling  you. 

Hermentrude. 

Sambden’s  Greek  Grammar  ” and  “ Pos- 
selii  Colloquia”  (Greek). — Can  anyone  kindly 
give  me  information  about  these  books?  They 
are  among  the  list  prescribed  for  study  in  King 
Ed.  VI. ’s  Grammar  School,  Southampton,  by 
Bishop  Morley’s  statutes  of  Feb.,  1674-5. 

J.  Silvester  Davies. 

AVoolston,  Southampton. 

Bunn’s  “ Life  and  Eecollections.” — It  is 
believed  that  Alfred  Bunn  published,  or  printed 
for  private  circulation,  a book  under  this  or  some 
similar  title,  although  no  record  of  such  publication 
can  be  found.  Did  he  do  so,  or  did  he  write  any 
book,  autobiographical  or  otherwise,  later  than 
1845,  other  than  the  following,  noted  in  Allibone 
and  the  London  Catalogue  ? Tho  Stage  both 
before  and  behind  the  Curtain,”  3 vols.,  London, 
1840  ; “ Old  and  New  England,”  2 vols.,  London, 
1853?  G.  W. 

Burns. — Many  years  ago  I lost  a copy  of 
Burns's  Life,  Correspondence,  &c.,  in  four  volumes, 
in  one  of  the  foot-notes  of  which  were  some  beautiful 
verses  wliich  had  been  published  anonymously, 
and  were  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  disowned  them 
with  very  strong  expressions  of  admiration  of  them. 
Since  then  I have  examined  many  editions  of 
Burns  and  copies  of  miscellaneous  collections  of 
poetry,  and  made  sundry  inquiries  of  his  country- 
men and  admirers  after  these  verses,  in  vain.  They 
began  ; — 


“ The  wind  blaws  cauld  o'er  Dunnet  Head, 

The  snaw  dri’s  snelly  thro’  the  dale, 

The  gaherlunzie  tills  the  gneck, 

And  shivering  tells  his  wa’fu’  tale  : 

My  Effie’s  voice,  oh  ! wow  ’tis  sweet, 

E'en  tho’  she  bans  and  scaulds  a wee ; 

But  when  ’tis  tuned  to  sorrow’s  din. 

Oh  haith  'tis  doubly  sweet  to  me.” 

Much  of  it,  I am  very  sorry  to  say,  has  escaped 
my  memory,  and  I am  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
be  informed  where  a copy  may  be  obtained,  and 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  assistance  herein. 

H.  Strutt. 

Author  Wanted. — Is  anything  known  of  the 
author  of  the  following  work  ? It  cannot  be  very 
common  in  this  country  : — 

“ Select  I Translations  1 and  | Imitations  | from  | the 
French  of  Marmontell  and  Gresset.  1 By  an  Officer  of  the 
Army,  | who  fought  for  America  under  Gen.  Wolfe  | 
at  the  taking  of  Quebec.  | Copyright  Secured.  | New 
York,  I printed  for  Samuel  Campbell,  | No.  124,  Pearl 
Street,  | 1801.” 

It  contains  the  “Ver  Vert”  of  Gresset,  which 
has  been  noticed  a good  deal  lately.  The  author 
says  he  has  studied  the  spirit  and  not  the  expres- 
sion of  the  author.  At  p.  147,  in  his  translation 
of  “Laurette  ” by  Marmontel,  he  has  made  use  of 
Shakespearian  phraseology  : — 

“A  robber  and  murderer  is  broke  on  the  wheel,  be- 
cause he  takes  our  gold,  which  is  but  trash.  And  you 
who  ravish  from  us  our  good  name,  our  innocence,  and 
peace  of  mind,  jewels  that  all  the  wealth  of  India  could 
not  purchase,  what  is  it  you  deservel  You  have  not 
enriched  yourself ; but  you  have  made  us  poor  indeed.” 

The  italics  are  the  translator’s.  A.  H.  Bates. 

Edgbaston. 

Dictionary  Wanted. — Name  or  publisher  of 
a good  German  and  English  dictionary  of  scientific 
terms,  for  the  use  of  readers  or  translators  of  works 
on  zoology,  archmology,  &c. 

Nellie  Maclagan, 

[The  following  may  meet  your  requirements: — 
Technologisches  Worterhiich  in  Franzdsischer,  Deutscher 
und  Fngiisher  Sprache.  Von  Alexander  Tolhausen. 
3 parts.  Leipzig,  Tauchnitz.  This  work  was  reviewed 
in  the  Alhtnaum  for  Oct.  14,  1876.  See  also  “ N.  & Q.,’” 
5‘i>  S.  iii.  370;  iv.  73,  109,  134,  238.] 

Genius  an  “ infinite  capacity  for  taking- 
pains.” — YVho  was  it  that  thus  defined  genius  ? 

E.  F.  S. 

Owen  Swift. — I shall  be  very  thankful  if  any 
one  will  kindly  give  me  information  concerning 
him.  Almamo. 

Books  published  by  Subscription. — What  is 
the  date  of  the  earliest  English  book  containing  a 
list  of  subscribers  to  its  publication  ? Zero. 

Pepper. — I want  a short  quotation  in  verse  or 
prose  on  the  subject  of  pepper,  in  Spanish  or  Eng- 
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lish,  to  engrave  on  a pepper  pot.  Can  any  of  your 
contributors  supply  me  with  one  ? C.  R.  W. 

“Peter’s  farthynges.” — The  query  by  C.  T.  B. 
respecting  “ Peter-pence  ” S.  xi.  506)  reminds 
me  that  in  the  “Parish  Expenditure  of  Milton 
Abbot”  (see  ante,  p.  31)  the  hey  warden’s  “accownte” 
for  1588  contains  the  item,  “ For  Peter’s  far- 
thynges, vjd.”  In  “N.  & Q.,”  3'''i  S.  iv.  104,  Mr. 
Ellacombe  stated  that  the  “ old  Churchwardens’ 
Accounts  of  Tallaton,  Devon,”  contained  the  entry, 
“ 1610.  Paid  for  Peter’s  Farthings,  xd.,”  and  he 
asked,  “ What  was  this  payment  1 ” As  the  qirery 
remains  unanswered  I beg  to  repeat  it. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

[See  p.  74.] 

“ Laburnum.” — I have  been  searching  lately 
for  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  word.  I 
do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  only  one  I have 
found,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  be  not 
some  other  than  that  which  Dr.  Prior  gives  in  his 
volume  on  the  names  of  English  plants  and  trees. 
He  gets  “ laburnum  ” from  labor,  the  houis  of 
man’s  labour  being  expressed  by  the  opening  and 
closing,  by  day  and  at  eventide,  of  the  leaflets  of 
the  tree.  Is  this  correct  ? Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

“ Skyrack.”— At  Headingley,  near  Leeds,  there 
used  to  be  a public-house  called  “ The  Skyrack 
Inn.”  The  name  was  said  by  local  antiquaries  to 
be  a corruption  of  “ shire  oak.”  Is  this  philo- 
logically  probable  ? And  was  it  ever  the  custom 
for  the  place  of  county  gatherings  (shire  motes, 
hundred  motes,  &c.)  to  be  marked  by  a tree  ? 

Cy'ril. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell.  — Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  died  from  some  accident  at  Preston 
Hall,  near  Maidstone,  on  Monday  evening, 
Aug.  17,  1846.  What  was  the  accident,  and 
where  was  he  buried  ? J.  R.  B. 

Olio. — In  Richardson’s  Dictionary  it  is  said 
that  Milton,  in  his  Ans^ver  to  Eilcon  Basilike, 
sect.  15,  accuses  some  one,  presumably  the  author 
of  that  work,  of  writing  oglio  instead  of  olla,  which 
is  the  true  Spanish  spelling.  I wish  for  the  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  which  Milton  criticizes. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Henry  Nugent  Bell,  Author  of  the  “ Hun- 
tington Peerage  Case,”  1820. — I find  the  fol- 
lowing in  Archdeacon  Wrangham’s  Catalogue  of 
the  English  portion  of  his  books,  p.  621,  in  reference 
to  this  work  ; “ This  appears  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  late  Mr.  John  Macken,  whose  literary 
nom  de  guerre  was  Ismael  Fitzadam.”  I should  like 
to  know  why  this  so  appeared  to  the  archdeacon. 
It  appears  to  me  not  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  H.  N.  Bell 


describes  himself  on  the  title-page  as  a “ student 
of  the  Inner  Temple.”  As  his  name  is  not  in  the 
Law  Lists,  I presume  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar. 
Is  he  still  alive  ? Assuming  he  was  about  twenty 
when  the  above,  the  only  book  I find  he  wrote,  was 
published,  he  would  be  about  eighty  now. 

Olrhar  Hamst. 

Temple  Bar. — Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
inform  me  what  large  building  formerly  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Marygold,  i.e.  Child’s  Bank  1 In 
the  course  of  demolition  a pier,  having  four  arches 
springing  from  it,  has  been  brought  to  light ; they 
are  composed  of  upper  greensand,  i.e.  firestone 
blocks,  and  various  architects  agree  that  it  must 
have  been  a portion  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  A wall  of  chalk  about  two 
feet  and  a half  in  thickness,  cased  with  ragstone,  runs 
north  and  south  through  the  whole  area,  which 
may  possibly  be  a portion  of  it.  Two  sides  of  the 
old  arches  were  visible  in  the  cellars  of  the  old  bank, 
and  beneath  them  is  a well.  Did  the  Temple  ever 
extend  so  far  as  this  towards  Fleet  Street  ? 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

Temple  Bar. 

The  Pauncefote  Family.— I have  a copy  of 
Genealogical  Notes  of  the  Family  of  Pauncefote, 
of  Stoke-Hall  [Nottinghamshire]  and  Carswalls 
[Gloucestershire],  pp.  12,  4to.,  with  an  engraving 
of  arms  “ presented  to  this  work  by  Sir  George 
Pauncefote,  Bart.”  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
private  impression  of  pp.  9-20  of  vol.  iv.  of  a 
large  publication.  Can  you  oblige  me  with  the 
title  of  the  work,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the 
date  ? Sundry  particulars  of  this  family,  which 
was  “ long  and  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  county,”  have  been  given  in  Gloucestershire 
Notes  and  Queries,  No.  xxvii.,  p.  15.  Abhba. 

“Beau”  Brummell. — Can  any  one  inform  me 
where  I can  procure  an  engraving  of  “ Beau  ” 
Brummell  1 I have  tried  nearly  all  the  old  print 
shops  in  London  without  any  success  ; but  I know 
that  there  are  some  few  engravings  still  in  existence. 

James  W.  Daniell. 

8,  Bolton  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Address  io  Old  Maids,  By  One  of  the  Sisterhood.  It 
begins  thus  : — 

“ Hail,  sober  state  which  all  the  world  contemns. 
The  dread  of  woman  and  the  pest  of  men.” 

A.  P, 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ When  St.  Barnabie  bright  shines  night  and  daie. 
Poor  Ragged  Robin  blooms  in  the  hay.” 

These  lines  are  given  as  the  description  of  picture  No.  44 
in  this  year’s  Academy  exhibition. 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

“ To  snatch  from  time  what  time  would  fain  destroy.  ” 

Hermes. 
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HrpIicS. 

THE  WITCHES  OF  WARBOYS  AND  THE  HUN- 
TINGDON SERMON  AGAINST  WITCHCRAFT. 

(S'l*  S.  xii.  8.) 

The  annual  sermon  at  Huntingdon,  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  speaks,  had  its  origin  thus.  The 
three  unfortunate  members  of  the  family  of 
Samwell  or  Samuel,  who  were  tried  and  executed 
at  Huntingdon,  April,  1593,  for  “bewitching” 
several  persons,  including  “ the  Lady  Cromwell,” 
and  causing  her  death,  after  a lingering  illness, 
had  their  little  property  at  Warboys  seized  and 
forfeited  to  the  lady’s  husband.  Sir  Henry  Crom- 
well, who  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Warboys. 
The  goods  amounted  in  value  to  about  forty 
pounds  ; and  Sir  Henry,  being  unwilling  to  enrich 
himself  thereby,  gave  (says  one  of  the  Corporation 
books)  “goods  to  forty  pounds  value  of  the  said 
goods  to  the  said  Corporation  to  pay  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  for  a sermon  to  be  preached  yearly, 
upon  Lady  Day,  by  a Doctor  or  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  that  should  inveigh  ;ind  preach  against 
Sorcery  ; for  which  he  should  have  forty  shillings, 
but  should  distribute  to  the  poor  ten  shillings 
thereof  ; and  if  they  fail,  then  the  Rent-charge 
should  cease.”  An  indenture,  dated  Sept.  28, 
1593,  was  made  to  this  etlect  between  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Huntingdon  and  (Queen’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; and  the  sermon  would  appear  to  have 
been  annually  preached  in  All  Saints’  Church, 
Huntingdon,  for  a period  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, up  to  about  the  year  1814.  The  late  Mr. 
Robert  Carruthers,  who  was  a junior  master  in  the 
Orammar  School,  when  he  published  his  History 
of  Huntingdon  in  Nov.,  1824,  says  that  the 
preaching  of  the  sermon  “ was  very  properly  dis- 
continued about  ten  years  ago.” 

Brayley,  in  his  Huntingdonshire,  published  in 
April,  1808,  appears  to  speak  of  the  sermon  as 
being  at  that  date  preached  annually  ; but  he 
adds  : — 

“ May  not  tliis  sermon  have  tended  to  encourage  that 
■strong  belief  in  witches  ivhich  is  still  curi'ent  among 
the  common  people  of  this  county,  and  which,  as  some 
recent  events  at  Great  Paxton  evidently  prove,  cannot 
always  be  restrained  to  the  mere  abuse  of  the  presumed 
criminal '!  It  would  cei  taiidy  he  more  to  the  credit  of 
^uirties  noxo  concerned  if  the  discourse  or  sermon  were 
constantly  employed  to  the  vulgar  belief 

in  witchcraft,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
those  who  give  the  tone  to  colloquial  expression  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  is  still  by  far  too  general  among 
the  lower  classes  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom.” 

The  incident  to  which  Brayley  referred — though 
he  does  not  mention  it  elsewhere — was  the  con- 
viction and  imprisonment  in  Huntingdon  Gaol  of 
four  women  and  five  men  for  committing  two 
violent  assaults  upon  Anne  Izzard,  a poor  harmless 
old  woman  of  Great  Paxton,  under  the  belief  that 
she  dealt  in  witchcraft. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft (letter  viii.),  speaks  of  the  witches  of 
Warboys  and  the  annual  sermon,  although  he  is 
in  error  in  attributing  the  endowment  of  the 
“lecture”  to  Sir  Samuel  Cromwell.  Noble,  in 
his  Cromwell  (vol.  i.  p.  25),  says  : — 

“ It  is  with  real  concern  that  I acquaint  the  reader 
that  there  is  still  an  annual  sermon  against  witchcraft  in 
Huntingdon,  by  a divine  sent  from  Queen’s  College,  for 
which  he  receives  21. , but  is  obliged  to  distribute  ten 
shillings  to  the  poor,  and  by  custom  to  treat  part  of  the 
Corporation  to  a dinner.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary 
as  all  the  penal  statutes  against  this  supposed  crime  of 
witchcraft  have  been  repealed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  is  tacitly  declaring  that  there  are  no  such  beings 
as  witches,  nor  crime  as  witchcraft ; it  would,  therefore, 
be  highly  commendable  in  the  Corporation  of  Huntingdon 
and  Queen’s  College  to  agree  that,  if  a sermon  must  be 
preached,  the  subject  of  it  should,  instead  of  being 
levelled  at  the  pretended  sin  of  witchcraft,  be  an  address 
to  the  jieople,  cautioning  them  against  falling  into  such 
errors  and  prejudices  as  made  their  forefathers  involve 
the  unhappy  and  immeasurably  injured  Samwells  in  ruin 
and  destruction.” 

In  Mr.  J.  Payne  Coli.ier’.s  notes  on  “ The 
Registers  of  the  Stationers’  Company,”  published 
seventeen  years  ago  in  this  journal  (3'''^  S.  i.  401), 
will  be  found  one  (No.  30)  relating  to  Judge 
Fenner’s  “ arraignment,  judgement,  and  execution 
of  three  wytclies  of  Huntingdonshire,”  concerning 
which  Mr.  Payne  Collier  says  ; “ No  other 
record  of  these  witches,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has 
descended  to  these  times.” 

In  my  collection  of  Huntingdonshire  books  I 
have  a copy  of  the  following  work,  in  129  pages  : 

“ The  Inaiitity  and  Mischief  of  Vulgar  Superstitions. 
Four  Sermons  preached  at  All-Saints’  Chu.ch,  Hunting- 
don, on  the  ‘25th  Day  of  March,  in  the  Years  1792,  1793, 
1794,  1795,  by  M.  J.  Naylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  at  the  Parish  Church 
of  AViikelield,  Yorkshire.  To  which  is  added  some 
account  of  the  Witches  of  Warboys.  Cambridge, 
B.  Flower;  London,  Rivingtons,  &c.,  1795.” 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  I\Ir.  Naylor  makes  a 
vigorous  reply  to  the  observations  of  “ the  reverend 
and  learned  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pro- 
tectoral  House  of  Gromivell,”  and  defends  “ the 
society  of  Queen’s”  from  the  supposition  that  they 
were  the  slaves  of  superstition,  and  that  any 
member  of  their  body  should  do  otherwise  than 
deprecate  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  miserable 
delusions  attendant  upon  a belief  in  witchcraft. 
No  express  reference  is  made  to  the  witches  of 
Warboys  in  these  four  sermons,  but  appended  to 
them  is  an  abridgment  of  the  narrative  of 

“The  moat  strange  and  admirable  Discoverie  of  the 
Three  Witches  of  Warboys,  arraigned,  convicted,  and 
executed  at  the  last  Assizes  at  Huntingdon,  for  the 
Bewitching  of  the  Five  Daughters  of  Robert  Throck- 
morton, Esquire,  and  divers  other  persons,  with  sundrie 
Divellish  and  grievous  Torments:  and  also  for  the 
Bewitching  to  Death  of  the  Lady  Orumwell.  The  like 
hath  not  been  heard  of  in  this  Age  ! London,  1593.” 

The  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  who  died  in  1827,  pub- 
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•iished  his  two-volume  work,  Memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Cromwell,  in  1784,  and  from  the  passage  I have 
already  quoted  it  would  appear  that  it  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  for  the  preacher  of  the  annual 
sermon  against  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  not  only  to 
present  to  the  poor  of  Huntingdon  the  sum  of  ten 
shillings  out  of  the  two  pounds  that  he  received 
for  his  sermon — entailing  the  journey  from  Cam- 
bridge— but  that  he  also  had  to  treat  part  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  a dinner.  So  that,  “ honour  and  glory” 
,excepted,  he  would  not  be  much  the  gainer  by 
•the  douceur  of  the  two  pounds.  Within  my  own 
knowledge,  at  the  present  time,  the  preacher  of 
the  sermon  to  a benefit  club  is,  after  the  annual 
dinner,  presented  by  “the  Father  of  the  Club” 
with  a golden  sovereign,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
■“  his  admirable,  &c.,  discourse.”  Nevertheless, 
the  poor  parson  is  none  the  richer  for  the  gift,  and 
cannot  even  keep  it  for  show,  like  the  sovereign  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’s  children  ; for  he  would 
altogether  lose  caste  if  he  did  not,  in  returning 
thanks  for  the  one  pound,  say  that  it  had  given 
him  “ great  pleasure,  &c.,  to  preach  for  so  excellent 
a society,  &c.,  and  that  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  present  the  one  pound  as  a donation  to  the 
funds  of  the  society.”  It  would  appear  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  that  the 
preacher  of  the  Huntingdon  sermon  was,  pecu- 
niarily, no  gainer  thereby.  Cdthbert  Bede. 


The  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  con- 
nected WITH  Pope  and  his  Quarrels  (5‘'’  S.  xii. 
6,  36.) — I send  a few  more  descriptions  to  add  to 
those  given,  ante,  p.  36  : — 

3.  “ The  Narrative  of  Dr.  Robert  Norris,  concerning 
the  Strange  and  Deplorable  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Denn... 
An  officer  of  the  Custom  House : Being  an  exact 
account  of  all  that  past  betwixt  the  said  Patient  and  the 
Doctor  till  this  present  Day ; and  a full  Vindication  of 
himself  and  his  Proceedings  from  the  Extravagant  Re- 
ports of  the  said  Mr.  John  Denn.... 

‘ Excludit  sanos  Helicone  Poetas 

Democritus ’ Hor. 

London,  Printed  for  J.  Morphew.”  8vo.,  pp.  24. 

The  date  (1713)  is  unfortunately  cut  off.  This 
little  volume  is  very  rare.  It  was  for  a long  time 
attributed  to  Pope,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
written  it  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dennis’s  criticism  on 
Addison’s  Cato.  A letter  written  by  Steele,  at 
Addison’s  desire,  to  Mr.  Lintot,  repudiating  all 
knowledge  of  The  Narrative,  and  expressing  dis- 
approval of  its  contents,  was  always  stated  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  breach  between  Addison 
and  Pope.  Mr.  Dilke,  in  The  Papers  of  a Critic 
(1875,  2 vols.,  8vo.),  vol.  i.  pp.  253-65,  shows  that 
Steele’s  letter  to  Lintot  was  a forgery,  and  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  pamphlet  was  written  by 
Steele. 

4.  “ Verses  addressed  to  the  Imitator  of  the  First  Satire 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace.  By  a Lady.  London, 


Printed  for  A.  Dodd,  and  sold  at  all  the  Pamphlet  Shops 
in  Town.  Price  Six  Pence.”  Fob,  pp.  8. 

This  poem  is  generally  included  in  the  works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Mr.  John  Wilson 
Croker  saw  a copy  of  it  at  Ickworth  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Lord  Hervey.  It  was  probably  their 
joint  production. 

5.  “ A proper  Reply  to  a Lady,  occasioned  by  her 
Verses  addressed  to  the  Imitator  of  the  First  Satire  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Horace.  By  a Gentleman.  London, 
Printed  for  T.  Osborne,  in  Gray’s  Inn,  near  the  Walks. 
Price  Six  Pence.”  FoL,  pp.  8. 

I am  unaware  who  was  the  author  of  this  pamphlet. 

6.  “ An  Epistle  from  A Nobleman  to  a Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity: In  Answer  to  a Latin  Letter  in  Verse.  Written 

from  H n C 1,  Aug.  28,  1733.  London,  Pi’inted 

for  J.  Roberts,  near  the  Oxford  Arms,  in  Warwick  Lane. 
MDCOXxxni.  Price  Six  Pence.”  Fob,  pp.  8. 

Written  by  Lord  Hervey. 

7.  “ Tit  for  Tat.  Or  An  Answer  to  the  Epistle  to 
[should  be  ‘ from  ’]  A Nobleman. 

‘ Remember  Milo’s  End, 

Wedged  in  that  Timber,  which  be  strove  to  rend.’ 

Rosconi. 

London ; Printed  for  T.  Cooper,  at  the  Globe  in  Ivy  Lane. 
MDCCXXXIV.”  Fol.,  pp.  8. 

Author  unknown. 

8.  “ Tit  for  Tat. 

‘ Remember  Milo's  End, 

Wedged  in  that  Timber  which  he  strove  to  rend.’ 

Roscom. 

To  which  is  annex'd  An  Epistle  from  A Nobleman  to 
a Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  answer  to  a Latin  Letter  in 
Verse.  Also  the  Review ; or,  The  Case  fairly  Stated  on 
both  Sides.  Wherein  is  shewn  the  true  Cause  of  the  fore- 
going Poems.  Honit  soit  qui  mal  y Pense.  Motto  of 
the  Garter.  London : Printed  for  T.  Reynolds,  in  the 
Strand,  and  sold  by  the  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 
MDCCXXXIV.  Price  One  Shilling.”  Fob,  pp.  12. 

Nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  the  origin  of 
Pope’s  quarrel  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  and  Lord 
Hervey.  The  famous  lines  on  Sporus  are  probably 
the  bitterest  satire  in  our  language,  and  were  not 
entirely  undeserved,  but  nothing  can  excuse  the 
coarseness  of  the  abuse  with  which  he  attacked 
Lady  Mary  in  almost  every  piece  he  produced  after 
1731.  The  idea  that  Pope’s  hatred  arose  from  dis- 
appointed love  is  very  improbable.  Mr.  Dilke 
suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  a pair 
of  sheets,  which  Lady  Mary  returned  to  Pope  with- 
out having  had  them  washed.  F.  G. 

Kensington  Palace  Chapel  (3”^  S.  iv.  326.) 
— I gathered  up  the  following  particulars  con- 
cerning this  royal  chapel  from  the  late  highly 
esteemed  chaplain,  Mr.  Bullock  : — 

1.  The  register  commences  in  1721. 

2.  The  chapel  was  originally  between  the  great 
staircase  and  the  council  room,  and  can  still  be 
traced  there,  the  large  east  window  obtaining  light 
from  a very  small  quadrangle.  Here,  doubtless, 
the  famous  Richard  Bentley,  Master  of  Trinity 
College  and  Chaplain  to  George  I.,  officiated,  and 
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“ was  afraid  to  go  from  Kensington  Palace  to  St. 
James’s  (where  he  lived  and  was  keeper  of  the 
Eoyal  Library)  after  evening  prayers,  which  were 
not  over  till  10.30,  as  the  road  was  not  safe  ” (see 
Dr.  Wordsworth’s  Life  of  Bentley).  Here,  too,  the 
learned  Dr.  Waterland,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
acted  as  chaplain.  The  following  letter  is  pub- 
lished in  Bishop  van  Mildert’s  life  of  him  : — 

“ Magdalen  Coll.,  Aug.  30,  1720. 

“ Sir, — I can  now  acquaint  you  that  I shall  not  be  in 
waiting  at  Kensington  before  the  16th  of  December.  I 
intended  to  be  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but 
my  wife  being  ill  I wrote  to  my  brother  chaplains  to 
take  care  of  the  fortnight,  and  they  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
do  it.  I shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  Kensington  any 
time  after  the  16th.  There  are  lodgings  provided  for 
the  chaplains  as  I well  know,  having  so  found  it  the  last 
year.  The  lodgings  are  in  or  near  the  Square,  which  is 
all  I remember  of  them.  I thank  you  for  the  favour 
of  your  last,  kc.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  humble  servant, 

“ Dan.  Waterland. 

“ To  Mr.  Stanton.” 

Dr.  Doran,  in  Ins  interesting  book  Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  the  House  of  ]{anover,  says,  “The 
Queen,  Caroline  wife  of  King  George  II.,  attended 
divine  service  regularly  in  the  chapel  in  Kensing- 
ton Palace.” 

In  1834  H.E.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  requiring 
the  space,  shifted  the  chapel  to  the  present  site  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  palace,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Dr.  Blomfield,  declined  to  reconsecrate, 
as  it  was  still  in  the  same  building.  In  the  earlier 
chapel  people  still  living  remember  seeing  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline, 
at  church  on  Sunday  in  the  gallery. 

3.  The  resident  chaplains  : — 

(1)  Eev.  Eobert  Blakeway,  1721-1736. 

(2)  Eev.  Eichard  Ward,  1736-1756.  “Eev. 
Mr.  Ward,  Header  of  Kensington  Church  and 
Chaplain  of  His  Majesty’s  Palace  there  ” {Gent. 
Mag.,  March  21,  1756). 

(3)  Eev.  J.  Dimsdale,  1757.  There  is  a 
monument  to  Eev.  Jeffery  Dimsdale  in  Ken- 
sington Church,  1774. 

(4^  Eev.  Seth  Thompson,  D.D.,  1805.  Eector 
of  Foxley,  Wilts,  and  preacher  at  Brompton 
Chapel  {Gent.  Mag.,  1805,  a long  memoir). 

(5)  Eev.  John  Wetherall,  LL.D.,  1807-1833. 
Eector  of  Streatley,  Berks,  and  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

(6)  Eev.  Joseph  Jackson,  18.33-1854. 

(7)  Eev.  John  Barlow,  F.E.S.,  1854-1867. 

(8)  Eev.  W.  T.  Bullock,  M.A.,  1867-1879. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  Secretary  to  the 
S.  P.  G.,  &c. 

(9)  Eev.  W.  C.  Bromehead,  M.A.,  1879. 

4.  The  church  plate  is  very  handsome  : — A large 
ffagon,  A.E.,  1669  ; a chalice,  A.E.,  1664  ; a 
small  tlagon,  W.E.,  1692  ; a paten,  G.E.  I.,  1714; 
a paten,  G.E.  11. , 1736  ; an  alms  dish,  G.E.  II., 


1736.  It  will  be  observed  the  dates  do  not  agree 
with  the  initials  of  the  reigning  sovereigns. 

A.  0.  K. 

“Adamant”  (5‘'‘  S.  xi.  449.)— Sir  Thomas 
Browne  combats  the  opinion  adopted  by  the  Eev. 
E.  Johnson,  and  supplies  the  information  Mr. 
Walford  desires  : — 


“ W e hear  it  in  every  mouth  and  in  many  good  Authors 
reade  it,  That  a Diamond,  which  is  the  hardest  of  stones 
not  yeeldingunto  Steele,  Emery  or  any  thing,  but  its  own 
powder  is  yet  made  soft  or  broke  by  the  bloud  of  a Goat. 
Thus  much  is  affirmed  by  Pliny,  Solinus,  Albertus, 
Cyprian,  Austin,  Isidore,  and  many  Christian  Writers; 
alluding  herein  unto  the  heart  of  man  and  the  precious 
bloud  of  our  Saviour ; who  was  typified  indeed  by  the 
Goat  that  was  slain  and  the  scape  Goat  in  the  wilder- 
nesse;  and  at  the  effusion  of  whose  bloud  not  only  the 
hard  hearts  of  his  enemies  relented  but  the  stony  rocks 
and  vail  of  the  Temple  were  shattered.  But  this  I per- 
ceive is  easier  affirmed  than  proved.  For  Lapidaries,  and 
such  as  professe  the  art  of  cutting  this  stone,  doe  gene- 
rally deny  it ; and  they  that  seem  to  countenance  it,  have 
in  their  deliveries  so  qualified  it  that  little  from  thence 
of  moment  can  be  inferred  from  it.  For  first  the  holy 
Fathers  without  further  enquiry  did  take  it  for  granted, 
and  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  first  deliverers.  As 
for  Albertus  he  promised  this  effect  but  conditionally, 
not  except  the  Goat  drink  wine,  and  be  fed  with  Siler 
montanum,petro  selinum,  and  such  herbs  as  are  conceived 
of  power  to  break  stone  in  the  bladder.  But  the  words 
of  Pliny,  from  whom  most  likely  the  rest  at  first  derived 
it,  if  strictly  considered  doe  rather  overthrow  then  any 
way  advantage  this  effect.  His  words  are  these  : ‘ Hir- 
cino  rumpitur  sanguine  nec  aliter  quam  recenti,  cali- 
doque  macerata  et  sic  quoque  multis  ictibus,  tunc  etiam 
prmterquam  eximias  incudes  malleosque  ferreos  frangens.’ 
That  is  it  is  broke  with  Goat’s  bloud  but  not  except  it  be 
fresh  and  warm,  and  that  not  without  many  blows;  and 
then  also  it  will  break  the  best  Anvills  and  hammers  of 
Iron.  And  answerable  hereto  is  the  assertion  of  Isidore 
and  Solinus.  By  which  account,  a Diamond  steeped  in 
Goat’s  bloud,  rather  increaseth  in  hardness  than  acquireth 
any  softnesse  by  the  infusion  ; for  the  best  we  have  are 
comrainuible  without  it;  and  are  so  far  from  breaking 
hammers  that  they  submit  unto  pistillation,  and  resist 
notan  ordinary  pestle.” — Vulgar  and  Common  Errors, 
bk.  ii.  chap.  v. 

St.  Swithin. 
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Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  bk.  xxxvii.  i 
chap.  iv.  (Holland’s  translation,  1634),  says  : — 

“ This  invincible  minerall  (against  which  neither  fire  S( 

nor  Steele,  the  two  most  violent  and  puissant  creatures  li 

of  natures  making,  have  any  power,  but  that  it  checketh  Oi 
and  despiseth  both  the  one  and  the  other)  is  forced  to  d 
yield  the  gantelet  and  give  place  to  the  bloud  of  a Goat,  II 
this  only  thing  is  the  means  to  break  it  in  sunder,  how-  ii 

beit  care  must  be  had,  that  the  Diamant  he  steeped  ther-  r 

in  whiles  it  is  fresh  drawn  from  the  beast  before  it  be  !i 

cold I would  gladly  know  whose  invention  this  might  j 

be  to  soake  the  Diamant  in  Goats  bloud,  whose  head  de- 
vised it  first,  or  rather  by  what  chance  it  was  found  out  P 
and  known  1 ” 

All  subsequent  writers  have  adopted  this  tale  as 
a fact,  and  have  given  it  with  many  curious  varia-  j 
tions.  Arnoldus  de  Villanova  held  that  the  virtue  ; 
was  proper  to  the  goat  and  not  to  his  blood  alone,  ^ 
and  that  he  was  most  potent  at  certain  times  and  ■ 
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: after  eating  particular  food.  Albertus  Magnus 
asserts  that  the  goat’s  blood  is  only  efficacious  if 
he  has  drunk  wine.  Brown  has  in  his  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  ii.  chap,  v.,  some  good  remarks  upon 
this  strange  fiction.  Edward  Solly. 

The  adamant  is  here  the  adamas  of  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans,  in  other  words  the  diamond.  The 
fable  that  it  could  be  softened  by  the  fresh  warm 
blood  of  goats  is  at  least  as  old  as  Pliny  {N.  H., 

I lib.  xxxvii.  ch.  iv.),  and  was  not  unfrequently 
' i alluded  to  in  after  times.  Bartholomew  Glantville, 

■ ' 1360,  repeats  it,  and  adds,  “ The  blonde  of  a Goat 
i buck,  that  is  fedde  with  Ivie  breaketh  wonderfully 
- the  stone  both  in  the  bladder  and  in  the  reines  as 
he  [Pliny]  saith.”  And  Batman,  1582,  adds  from 
himself,  “ Diuerse  authors  affirme,  that  the  hot 
I bloud  of  a Goat  bucke  dissolueth  a flint  stone  into 
1|  softnesse.”  B.  Nicholson. 

Littleton  notices  this  property  of  goat’s  blood, 

' Facciolati  and  Eorcellini  {siib  voce  “ Adamas  ”) 

; say  : “ Is  tamen  hircorum  calido,  et  recent!  san- 
ij  guine  perfusus  facile  frangitur.  Hiec  ex  Plin., 
■I  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  iv.,  ubi  alia  plura  ad  banc  rem.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

The  Abbacy  of  Cambuskenneth  (S***  S.  xii. 
21.) — Mr.  D.  Whyte  gives  extracts  from  Nimmo’s 
I General  History  of  Stirlingshire,  1777.  A better 
i authority  for  the  information  they  contain  would 
have  been  The  Cartulary  of  Cambuskenneth,  a 
sumptuous  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  William  Fraser 
for  the  Grampian  Club  in  1872,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute.  Mr.  Whyte’s  object  is  to  show 
“to  what  an  enormous  extent  of  wealth”  the 
I abbacy  attained.  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  introduction 
I (p.  22),  remarks  : — 

I “The  possessions  of  the  abbey  were  widely  scattered, 
j and  a glance  at  the  miscellaneous  character  of  its  pro- 
I perty  will  show  the  difficulty  which  persons  constantly 
1 resident  in  the  monastery  must  have  experienced  in 
I managing  it  profitably.” 

And  further  (p.  26)  : — 

“ It  is  a commonly  received  opinion  that  the  abbeys  of 
Scotland  were  very  opulent,  and  that  the  monks  lived  in 
i the  greatest  luxury.  But  the  nature  of  the  property  of 
I Cambuskenneth  was  such  as  to  render  the  management 
I of  it  expensive  and  difficult,  and  their  register  reveals 
I that  the  community  were  often  in  indigence.  Their 
extreme  poverty  is  referred  to  in  several  of  the  grants  as 
a special  reason  for  giving  the  canons  relief  in  various 
forms.” 

These  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  documents 
printed  in  the  Cartulary.  N.  Clyne. 

Aberdeen. 

Hannah  More’s  Life  S.  xi.  486.) — Under 
this  heading  Lowndes  notes  “Life  of  H.  M.,  by 
Sir  A.  M'Sarcasm,  Bart.  (Satirical),”  Bristol,  1802, 
and  “ Life,  with  a Critical  Bevicio  of  her  Writings, 
by  W.  Shaw,”  London,  1802,  upon  which  I would 


observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of 
Shaw  thereon,  the  second  is  the  exact  title  of  the 
first,  now  before  me,  which,  although  printed  at 
Bristol,  is  a London  publication  ; and  as  the  date 
ascribed  to  both  is  1802,  and  the  “ Life  of  H.  M., 
by  W.  Shaw,”  an  otherwise  unknown  book,  I ven- 
ture to  assert  that  no  such  biography  exists. 
Keeping  the  above  in  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
suppose  that  this  name  of  Shaw  in  connexion  with 
H.  More  may  through  some  confusion  have  found 
its  way  into  Mr.  Solly’s  copy  of  the  satire,  or  it 
may  really  indicate,  as  believed  by  him,  the  name 
of  the  masked  satirist.  As  to  Shaw,  looking  to 
the  fact  that  he  figures  as  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Curate  of  Blagdon  against  “good  Mrs. 
Hannah,”  I am  inclined  to  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  man,  and  therefore  now  post  his  name 
in  my  copy  as  that  of  the  disguised  Sir  Archy 
M‘Sarcasm.  A foregone  conclusion  induced  me 
some  time  ago  to  bind  up  this  book  with  another 
satire,  “ A Poetical  Review  of  Miss  H.  M’s  Stric- 
hires  ugmn  Female  Education,  in  a Series  of  Ana- 
pestic  Epistles.  By  Sappho  Search,”  i.e.,  the  Eev. 
Jno.  Black,  of  Butley,  Sutt'olk,  1800.  The  same 
spirit  pervades  both,  and  both  are  “ printed  for 
T.  Hurst  ” ; but  I think  they  are  now  rightly 
assigned  to  their  real  authors.  J.  0. 

Eare  Editions  of  Shakspeare  (S*”  S.  x.  511 ; 
xi.  95,  114,  170.) — In  my  first  communication  I 
erred  in  assigning  only  eighteen  volumes  to  the 
Billy  Jones  Shakspeare.  My  copy  lacks  vols.  xix. 
and  XX.  ; and  though  it  is  credible  that  the  issue 
may  have  stopped  at  vol.  xviii.,  yet  I think  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  it  did  not.  I lately  pur- 
chased “ the  Leipsick  edition  ” in  twenty  volumes. 
On  its  receipt  I was  not  a little  surprised  to  find 
that  the  first  eighteen  volumes  were  page  for  page, 
save  the  title-pages,  the  same  as  the  Billy  Jones 
edition  ; besides,  it  has  the  same  portrait,  and  is 
printed  (with  the  same  misprints)  on  the  same 
coarse  German  paper.  The  first  title-page  of  this 
edition  runs  thus  : “ The  Plays  of  William  Shak- 
speare, accurately  printed  from  the  Text  of  Mr. 
Steeven’s  [sfc]  Last  Edition,  with  a Selection  of 
the  most  important  Notes.  Vol.  I.  containing, 
&c.  Leipsick  : Printed  for  Gerhard  Fleischer  the 
younger.  1804.”  The  twentieth  volume  has  the 
date  1812,  the  intermediate  volumes  having  the 
dates  of  the  intermediate  years.  Bad  copies  of 
the  plates  to  Bell’s  edition  illustrate  these  volumes. 
So  at  length,  I think,  we  have  run  the  fox  to 
earth.  The  Wenna  edition,  1814,  and  the  Billy 
Jones  edition,  1826,  are  merely  reissues  of  the 
Leipsick  edition.  C.  M.  Ingleby. 

Atbenseum  Club. 

The  Cuckoo  “ changes  her  tune  ” (5“'  S.  xi. 
403  ; xii.  38.) — Among  some  notes  by  Mr.  Mark- 
wick  on  passages  in  White’s  Natural  History  of 
Selborne  (see  Bell’s  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  483)  occurs 
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the  following,  from  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  : “The 
cuckoo  begins  early  in  the  season  with  an  interval 
of  a minor  third ; the  bird  then  proceeds  to  a 
major  third,  next  tc  a fourth,  then  a fifth,  after 
which  his  voice  breaks  without  attaining  a minor 
sixth.”  Mr.  Markwick  continues  : — 

“ Tins  curious  circumstance  was  however  observed  very 
long  ago,  and  it  forms  the  subject  of  an  epigram  in  that 
scarce  black-letter  volume  the  Epigrams  of  John  lley- 
%oood,  1587 : — 

‘ Of  Use.  95. 

Use  niaketb  maistry,  this  bath  been  said  ahvay, 

But  all  is  not  alway,  as  all  men  do  say, 

In  April!,  the  koocoo  can  sing  her  song  by  rote 
In  June  of  tune,  she  cannot  sing  her  note 
At  first,  koo  coo,  koo  coo  sing  still  can  she  do. 

At  last  kooke,  kooke,  kooke;  six  kookes,  to  one  koo  !”’ 
According  to  the  letter  cited  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
jMarsii  Jackson  the  cuckoo  opens  her  bill  on 
April  23  about  Killarney.  In  East  Sussex  she  is 
expected  on  or  just  after  the  14th,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed an  old  woman  lets  the  bird  out  of  a bag  at 
Heathfield  Fair  : so  says  Archdeacon  Parish 
{Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect).  Mrs.  Latham’s 
account  of  the  West  Su-ssex  nursery  belief  is  that 
“ A certain  old  woman  of  irascible  temper  has  charge 
of  all  the  cuckoos,  and  that  in  the  spring  she  fills  her 
apron  with  them,  and  if  the  is  in  a good  humour  allows 
several  to  take  Wight,  but  only  permits  one  or  two  to 
escape  if  anything  has  happened  to  sour  her  temper. 
This  spring  [1868 '!]  a woman  of  the  village  complained 
quite  pathetically  of  the  bad  humour  of  the  cuckoo- 
keeper,  who  had  only  let  one  bird  fiy  out  of  her  apron, 
and  ‘that  ’ere  bird  is  nothing  to  call  a singer.’ ” — The 
Folk-Lore  Record,  vol.  i.  p.  17  (Folk-Lore  Society). 

Archdeacon  Parish  further  tells  us  that  in 
Worcestershire  the  cuckoo  is  not  expected  to  make 
itself  heard  before  Tenbury  fair  (April  21)  or  after 
Pershore  fair  (June  26)  ; he  quotes  from  the 
Deutsche  iVlythologie,  p.  691  ; — 

“ Our  Lord  was  one  day  passing  a baker’s  shop,  when, 
feeling  hungry,  he  sent  in  one  of  his  disciples  to  ask  for 
a loat  ; the  baker  refused  it,  but  his  wile,  who  with  his 
six  daughters  was  standing  at  a little  distance,  gave  him 
the  loat  secretly,  for  which  good  deed  they  were  placed 
in  heaven  as  seven  stars— the  Pleiades;  but  the  baker 
waschanged  into  a cuckoo,  which  sings  from  St.  Tiburtius’ 
Day  (April  14)  to  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Day  (June  24), 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  seven  stars  are  visible.  ’ 

This  legend  reminds  one  of  Ophelia’s  “They  say 
the  owl  was  a b;dcer’s  daughter.  Lord,  we  know 
what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be,” 
a piece  of  un-natural  history  fidly  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  Thoms  in  his  Notelets  on  Shakespeare, 
pp.  108  et  seq.  St.  Sw’ithin. 

“ Four  went  ways”  (5^’’  S.  xi.  485.)— There  is 
a pond  on  Holmwood  Common  in  the  parish  of 
Dorking  called  the  Four  Wents  Pond.  It  lies 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Dorking  and  Newdigate  road 
with  the  road  from  Holmwooil  ilhurch  to  Leigh. 

J.  P.  Stilw'ell. 

ifateley,  Hants. 


Madame  Roland  (5*^  S.  xii.  29.) — In  vol.  xiv. 
of  the  Philobiblon  Society’s  Miscellanies,  which 
contains  a few  pages  of  “ An  Unpublished  Diary 
of  Madam  Roland,”  A.  F.  will  find  a discussion  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  her  death  and  her  last 
words.  H.  A.  B. 

Trencdmore  (5“*  S.  xi.  488.) — An  English  dance 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  now  known,  except  that  it  was 
a lively  movement.  Kemp,  in  his  Nine  Daies 
Wonder,  1600,  says,  “ Some  sweare,  in  a trench- 
more  I have  trode  a good  way  to  winne  the  world.” 
Taylor  the  water  poet  writes,  “ Nimble-heeled 
mariners  . . . capering  . . . sometimes  a Morisco  or 
Trenchmore  of  forty  miles  long.” 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Peter-pence  (5‘'’  S.  xi.  506.) — Peter’s  farthings 
are  mentioned  in  the  parish  documents  ot  Hart- 
land,  Devonshire,  as  late  as  the  year  1613  (see 
Historical  MSS.  Rep.,  v.  573). 

Edward  Peacock. 

[See  p.  69.] 

Envelopes  (5“‘  S.  xii.  26.) — I have  a large  col- 
lection of  franks,  and  among  them  are  very  many 
envelopes,  all,  of  course,  older  than  the  introduction 
of  the  penny  post  in  Jan.,  1840.  I cannot,  how- 
ever, find  any  of  earlier  date  than  1835-6. 

E.  Walford,  M.A 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

T.  OR  J.  Erskine  (5*’’  S.  xii.  29.) — There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  vol.  of  MSS.  mentioned 
by  Hermes  was  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Erskine  (third  son  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan), 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  As  is 
well  known,  he  served  as  a midshipman  before  he 
joined  the  army.  In  the  Army  List  for  the  year 
1769  I find  his  name  as  junior  ensign,  of  date 
Sept.  14,  1768,  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the 
1st  Royal  Regt.  of  Foot,  then  serving  at  Minorca. 
“Frances”  was  doubtless  his  wife,  a daughter  of 
Daniel  Moore,  Esq , M.P.  They  were  married  in 
May,  177(1.  Amongst  Lord  Erskine’s  published 
writings  are  “ Armata,”  a prose  piece,  in  the  style 
of  Swift,  and  “ The  Farmer’s  Vision,”  a poem 
written  about  1813,  and  many  “verses.” 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut-Col. 

United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Folk  Medicine  (Transvaal)  S.  xii.  9),  by 
which  German  or  Dutch  name  (translated  into 
English)  I presume  Mr.  Black  means  “ People’s 
Medicine.”  I have  had  a relative  out  there  for 
twenty  years,  and  I beg  leave  to  observe  the  whole 
story  sounds  like  a myth  ; probably  the  writer  has 
a fertile  imagination.  Englishman. 

P.S. — It  was  probably  the  usual  formality 
practised  out  there  in  funeral  rites. 
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A Mezzotint  : Duchess  of  Bedford  S. 
xi.  508.) — John,  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  1766- 
1839,  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
, Georgiana,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Viscount  Tor- 
, rington,  who  died  in  1801,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  late  Lord  John  Russell  (Earl  Russell).  The 
duke  subsequently,  in  1803,  married  Georgiana, 
daughter  ©f  the  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  died 
' Dowager  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  1853.  The  mezzo- 
I tint  of  Reynolds  after  Hoppner  is  a portrait  of  this 
; lady.  She  was  born  in  1781.  Particulars  of  this 
' and  of  other  engraved  portraits  of  her  are  given  in 
Evans’s  valuable  Catalogiie  of  Engraved  British 
1 Portraits.  Edward  Solly. 

Toastmasters  (5“’  S.  xii.  26.) — These  officials 
i were  employed  in  the  City  long  before  the  late 
I Duke  of  Cambridge  was  “ partial  to  dining  in  the 
! City.”  During  the  short-lived  Peace  of  Amiens, 

► 1802-3,  the  chairman  at  a banquet  proposed  “ The 
r|  Health  of  the  Three  Consuls.”  The  toastmaster 
announced  the  toast  as  “ The  Health  of  the  Tliree 
! percent.  Consols,”  which  the  guests  doubtless’would 
! drink  with  enthusiasm.  W.  G. 

I 

I Shelley  at  Geneva  (5‘''  S.  xii.  48.) — Permit 
( me  to  inform  Mr.  Richard  Edgcumbe  that  the 
1 History  of  a Six  Weeks’  Tour  through  a Part  of 
t France,  Sivitzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland  ; irith 
I Letters  descriptive  of  a Sail  round  the  Lake  of 
i Genera  and  of  the  Glaciers  of  Chamouni,  was  pub- 
j lished  in  18i7  by  T.  Hookham,  jun..  Old  Bond 
I Street,  and  C.  & J.  Ollier,  Welbeck  Street.  Mr. 

! Edgcumbe  will  find  it  reproduced  in  Mrs.  Shelley’s 
j collected  Works  of  Shelley  (published  by  Moxon). 

■ To  the  volume  published  in  1817  was  appended 
I Shelley’s  magnificent  poem,  Mo?it  Blanc : Lines 
j ivritten  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni. 

John  Watson  Dalby. 

I Bichmond,  Surrey. 

I History  of  a Six  Weeks'  Tour,  &c.,  is  not  a rare 
( volume,  and  I have  seen  it  in  book  catalogues  at 
I least  thrice  during  the  last  six  months,  at  prices 
j from  eight  to  sixteen  shillings.  I could  put  Mr. 
j Edgcumbe  in  the  way  of  procuring  a copy,  or,  if 
I he  visits  London,  will  readily  lend  him  mine. 

I Zero. 

I 

'•  The  original  edition  of  the  Six  Weeks’  Tour 
I (1817)  is  not  particularly  scarce.  There  was  a 
I copy  offered  for  sale  by  Dobell,  of  Queen’s  Crescent, 

I Haverstock  Hill,  lately.  Mrs.  Shelley  made  a 
I few  alterations  when  she  reprinted  the  book  among 
' Shelley’s  works.  They  are  recorded  in  my  forth- 
i coming  edition  of  Shelley’s  prose  works,  which  will 
I comprise  Mrs.  Shelley’s  portions  of  the  Tour  as 
well  as  Shelley’s.  H.  Buxton  Forman. 

38,  Marlborough  Hill,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

A Dissenting  Minister  a Centenarian  (5*'* 
S.  xi.  509.) — The  Dissenting  minister  referred  to 


was  in  all  probability  a Mr.  George  Fletcher,  who 
was  preaching  a good  deal  in  small  chapels  in 
London  and  its  vicinity  about  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  years  ago.  He  w.as  usually  announced 
in  the  advertisements  as  105  years  of  age,  and  this 
fact  it  was  that  proved  a source  of  attraction  when 
he  officiated.  He  was  not  a regular  minister,  but 
a lay  preacher  in  some  denomination— I think  the 
Baptist.  When  he  died,  as  he  did  shortly  after 
the  time  named  above,  it  was,  I believe,  discovered 
that  he  was  not  nearly  so  old  as  he  had  represented 
himself  to  be — in  fact,  so  far  as  I can  now  remember, 
he  was  not  much  over  eighty. 

George  Sexton,  LL.D. 

“ The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine  ” 
(5‘'’  S.  xii.  48.) — Of  this  montlily  magazine  only 
one  volume  (1856)  was  published.  Fama. 

Oxford. 

“ Dead  as  Chelsea”  (5‘h  S.  xii.  29.)— As  dead 
to  the  service  as  a pensioner  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 

A. 

Butler  on  Irish  Surveyors  (5‘''  S.  xii.  48.) — 
The  expression  used  by  Butler  in  the  Elepihant  in 
the  Moon, 

“ As  true  as  that  of  Ii'eland,  wliere 
The  sly  surveyors  stole  a shire,’’ 

refers  to  Dr.  Petty’s  survey  of  the  confiscated 
lands.  In  1652  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  at  a salary  of  365Z.  per 
annum.  Wood  {Ath.  O.ron.,  iv.  215)  says  : “’Tis 
said  that  by  this  employment  he  obtained  an  estate 
in  Ireland  worth  about  10,0001.  per  annum,  but  a 
great  part  being  refunded,  because  their  former 
owners  were  declared  innocent  as  to  the  then  late 
rebellion.”  This  was  done  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
established  at  Dublin  in  1662  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  nocent  and  innocent.  Dr.  Petty 
was  elected  by  the  burgesses  of  Westlow,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1658,  and  the  same  year  was  impeached 
for  mismanagement  in  the  allotment  of  the  Irish 
lands.  Dr.  Petty  was  Gresham  Professor  of 
Music  from  1650  to  1660,  was  knighted  in  1661, 
and  appointed  Surveyor- General  for  Ireland  (see 
Ward’s  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,  1740, 
pp.  217-27  ; and  his  own  books  entitled  A Brief 
of  Proceedings  between  Sir  Hierome  Sankey  and 
Dr.  Petty,  folio,  1659,  and  Reflections  iipon  some 
Persons  and  Things  in  Ireland,  8vo.,  1660).  Dr. 
Petty  was  very  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Societj’,  and  many  of  the  earliest  meetings 
of  the  Fellows  were  held  in  his  lodgings,  “ over  an 
apothecaries  shop.”  Sir  H.  Sankey  never  forgave 
Dr.  Petty,  for,  having  quarrelled,  Sankey  chal- 
lenged him,  and  left  place  and  weapons  to  Petty’s 
selection.  The  latter  appointed  the  meeting  in  a 
dark  cellar,  the  weapons  woodmen’s  axes.  This 
brought  much  ridicule  on  Sir  H.  Sankey.  Butler 
only  considered  Petty  as  one  of  the  ringleaders  of 
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that  scientific  club,  in  which  it  must  be  admitted 
many  marvellously  quaint,  and  some  ridiculously 
absurd,  schemes  were  introduced  and  discussed 
with  the  most  amusing  pedantry. 

Edward  Solly. 

Battle  of  Lepanto  (5‘''  S.  xi.  309,  417.) — I 
find  in  the  Picture  Collector’s  Manual,  by  J.  R. 
Hobbes  (London,  T.  & W.  Boone,  1849),  that 
one  Filippo  Gherardi,  who  was  born  at  Lucca, 
painted  two  pictures— the  battle  of  Lepanto  and 
the  triumph  of  IMarc  Antonio  Colonna.  He  died 
in  1704.  Mars  denique. 

Earls  of  Cornwall  (5*^  S.  xi.  469  ; xii.  33)  : 
Eestorjiel  Castle  (o'**  S.  xi.  4o7,  454.) — Papers 
were  read  at  the  Congress  of  the  Archteological 
Association  at  Penzance,  in  August,  1876,  on  the 
“Earls  of  Cornwall”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Planche,  Somerset 
Herald,  and  on  the  “Duchy  and  Dukes  of  Cornwall” 
by  Mr.  S.  I.  Tucker,  Eouge  Croix,  both  of  which 
are  published  in  vol.  xxxiii.  pt.  i.  of  the  Journal. 
At  the  same  Congress  a visit  was  paid  to  Eestormel 
Castle,  on  which  a paper  was  read  by  a local 
archaeologist.  Dr.  Couch,  and  a photograph  of  the 
interior  of  the  keep  was  taken  and  published. 

J.  T.  M. 

Eev.  Henry  Christmas  (5‘>»  S.  xi.  68,  373, 
394.) — In  1864  I had  several  interviews  with  Mr. 
Christmas  in  London  and  in  Devonshii'e,  where  he 
lectured  upon  wit  and  humour,  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  &c.  Subsequently  he  forwarded 
to  me  a prospectus  of  the  Society  for  Lecturers,  &c., 
and  I endeavoured  in  1865  to  find  him  in  London, 
but  he  had  taken  another  name,  and  I could  not 
ascertain  his  address  in  London  until  his  death  in 
1868.  He  stated  to  me  his  belief  in  astral  and 
phrenological  science,  which  he  derived  from  my 
Flea  for  Urania,  1854,  and  otherwise.  In  the 
Clergy  List  for  1868  he  appears  as  Henry  Noel- 
Fearn.  I understood  from  him  that  he  had  edited 
the  Literary  Gazette  and  other  publications,  besides 
being  a critic  and  industrious  author.  He  was 
opposed  to  capital  punishment,  and  he  attended 
the  large  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  (on  the  evening 
of  April  29,  1846),  speaking,  with  Messrs.  O’Con- 
nell, J.  Bright,  Fox,  &c.,  in  favour  of  its  abolition. 
]\Ir.  Christmas  was  a genial  and  liberal  man. 

C.  C. 

A Wedding  Speech  (b***  S.  xii.  40, 60.) — Doubt- 
less the  wedding  speech  which  is  inquired  after  is 
that  of  the  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  on  proposing 
the  health  of  the  bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  of 
the  Baroness  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  1866  (the 
bride,  alas,  did  not  survive  the  year).  He  said 
that  interest  and  attraction  centred  rather  in  the 
bridesmaids  than  the  bride.  As  they  were  between 
Epsom  and  Ascot  he  would  borrow  a word  from 
the  turf  and  say,  “ She  is  no  longer  in  the  betting — 
she  has  been  made  safe,”  &c.  W.  G. 


This,  I think,  was  a speech  by  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne  at  the  wedding  breakfast  of  Miss  Annie 
de  Rothschild  and  the  Hon.  Elliot  Yorke — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  amusing  of 
speeches.  It  was  quoted  in  extenso  in  all  the 
papers  the  next  day.  As  the  marriage  took  place 
on  Feb.  12,  1873,  it  can  easily  be  referred  to. 

Crowdown. 

Fielding  the  Novelist  S.  xi.  484,  509  ; 
xii.  30.) — Your  correspondent  I.  P.,  in  mentioning 
the  publications  concerning  the  case  of  Elizabeth 
Canning,  says,  “Fielding’s  pamphlet,  1753,  p.  30 ; 
Dr.  Hill’s  pamphlet,  p,  66.”  My  edition  (1753)  of 
the  pamphlet  “by  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.,”  has 
sixty-two  pages,  and  Dr.  Hill’s  pamphlet  (1753) 
has  fifty-three  pages.  They  appear  to  be  the  first 
editions.  Elizabeth  Canning  is  said  to  have 
married  “ advantageously  ” during  her  enforced 
residence  abroad.  Is  this  correct  1 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Obscure  Expressions  (5“*  S.  x.  267,  409  ; xL 
58,  176.) — Unless  I mistake  what  F.  W.  J.  means, 
he  represents,  by  his  comparison  with  Meles,  that 
the  term  “ badger,”  as  applied  to  travelling  dealers, 
is  derived  from  the  habits  of  the  badger.  Junius 
certainly,  as  cited  in  Johnson,  takes  it  so,  but 
others,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  are  opposed  to  so 
fanciful  a derivation  ; e.g.  Minsheu  has  (not  under 
the  same  word  as  the  animal),  “ Badger,  or  carrier 
of  come,  or  like  necessary  provision,  forte  a GalL 
bagage,  i.  Ang.  baggage,  luggage.”  Blount,  Law 
Diet.,  derives  it  from  the  French  “ hagagier,  i.  a 
carrier  of  luggage,”  and  defines  the  “ badger  ” as 
“ one  that  buys  corn  or  victuals  in  one  place  and 
carries  it  to  another  to  make  profit  by  it.”  Others 
derive  it  from  bajulus,  or  the  A.-S.  to  buy.  Baga 
was  used  in  Low  Latin  for  articles  of  easy  trans- 
port. Mr.  Wedgwood  traces  it  to  the  French 
hladier,  a corn  dealer,  and  gives  examples  of  a 
similar  process  of  transmutation. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Frogshall  (5***  S.  xi.  467  ; xii.  55.) — Frog  Hall 
was  a well-known  spot  on  the  edge  of  Whittlesey 
Mere,  and  Frog  Hall  Farm  and  Frog  Hall  Mill  are 
still  in  the  Ordnance  map.  I do  not  know  if 
either  of  these  represents  the  original  Hall.  In  Dean 
Duport’s  humorous  Latin  version  of  a water  party 
at  Whittlesey  Mere  in  1 669,  thus  headed,  In  Con- 
vivium  Navale  quo  Episcogmm  et  alios  e Clero 
Petriburgensi  in  Stagno  Vitelsiano  excepit  Nobi- 
lissimus  Vir  Guilielmus  Pierrepontius  Mense 
Augiesto,  1669,  I find  this  reference  to  the  place  ; 

“ Non  procul  hinc  magno  stabant  pallatia  Regis 
RaiiiUiM,  qui  jam  senio  confectus  et  armis 
Pluminis  in  ripa  vitam  ducebat  inertem. 

Nempe  ilium,  ut  fama  est,  post  Batrachomyomachiam 
Ranarum  Dux  egregius  Simoentis  ad  undas 
(Oredere  si  fas  est)  genuit  Physignathus  olira  : 

Qui  cum  Troxarten  acie  jam  fuderat  hostem, 
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Victor  ovans,  tumidis  inflavit  cornua  buccis, 
Denique  et  banc  Aulam  llanarum  erexit  et  Arcem, 
Murinae  cladi?  monumentum,  ac  grande  tropasum  ; 
Murium  item  atque  hominum  longe  vestigia  vitans, 
Urbe  procul,  sedea  extrerao  in  littore  flxit.” 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 


Peterborough. 


■ Charles  Collins,  Painter  (5*’’  S.  xi.  427, 
474.) — There  were  two  portrait  painters  of  the 
I name  of  Collins,  but  neither  of  them  called  Charles, 

I but  Richard  and  Samuel.  The  former  exhibited 
! his  first  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1777. 
j In  1789  he  was  appointed  painter  on  enamel  to  the 
I king.  He  also  painted  on  ivory,  and  divided  with 
; Cosway  and  Shelley  the  fashionable  sitters  of  the 
I day.  He  died  about  1831,  aged  nearly  eighty 
I years.  Samuel  Collins  was  a miniature  painter  of 
! gi’eat  excellence  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
i Emily  Cole. 

j Teignmouth. 

1 A Shilling  of  Charles  I.  (5‘'‘  S.  xii.  9.) — 
i The  reason  why  S.  H.  A.  H.  cannot  identify  his 
coin  is  because  it  is  no  doubt  a half-crown  of 
Charles  I.  much  clipped  by  contemporary  pos- 
sessors or  money-changers,  the  legends  being 
I entirely  cut  off,  and  the  whole  piece  greatly  reduced 
in  size.  As  far  as  I can  tell  from  the  description 
j given,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  very  rare  type  of  the 
Tower  (London)  mint  mentioned  as  “ Type  2b” 
on  p.  320  of  the  new  (1876)  edition  of  Hawkins’s 
Silver  Coins,  and  very  similar  to  the  crown  in 
Folkes’s  and  Ruding’s  plates,  xviii.  2.  If  with  the 
||  rose  as  mint-mark  the  date  would  be  1631.  This 
j type  of  half-crown  (with  the  plume  between  c.  r. 

' above  the  shield)  was  unknown  to  Hawkins  when 
his  first  edition  was  published,  and  also  to  me 
when  I issued  my  Guide  in  1869-70.  S.  H.  A.  H.’s 
piece  would  have  been  a valuable  coin  if  not  so 
much  clipped  ; but  very  many  of  Charles  I.’s  coins 
I were  greatly  mutilated  by  clipping  in  the  hard 
ij  and  troublous  times  of  the  civil  wars. 

Henry  W.  Henfrey. 

' “Silvester  Tramper”  (5‘'^  S.  xii.  27.) — Was 
not  George  Walker  the  elder,  father  of  George 
j Walker,  the  distinguished  chess  player  and  writer 
I on  chess,  the  author  of  Silvester  Tramper  and  many 
J other  books  that  amused  and  instructed  youth  some 
n three  quarters  of  a century  ago  ? Mr.  Walker 
[I  wrote  The  Three  Spaniards  and  several  romances 

!of  that  class,  much  enjoyed  by  lovers  of  the  Myste- 
ries of  XJdolfo,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  romanticists 
generally.  He  died  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Soho  Square  in  a house  on  the  north  side.  A clever, 
worthy  man  he  was,  and  greatly  respected. 

I Note  Hurst. 

N Celts  and  Saxons  (5*^  S.xi. 5, 52, 213, 369,469 ; 
! xii.  51.) — An  article  on  the  name  of  Wallace  will  be 
j found  in  the  volume  entitled  The  Norman  People, 


p.  437  (H.  S.  King  & Co.,  1874),  from  which  I send 
you  the  subjoined  extract : — 

“ Wallace  or  de  Corcelle,  of  Normandy The  family 

of  Walensis,  originally  de  Corcelle,  derived  from  William 
Walensis,  who  c.  1160  granted  lands  to  Melrose  Abbey. 
This  family  came  from  Salop  with  the  Fitz  Alans. 
Blakeway  {Sheriffs  of  Shropsh.)  remarks  on  the  name  in 
the  Fitz  Alan  charters  as  an  evidence  of  the  Shropshire 
origin  of  the  latter.  And  Eyton  {Hist.  Salop,  vii.  225) 
observes  the  name  of  Walensis  as  from  Shropshire.  The 
family  were  tenants  of  the  Fitz  Alans  of  Salop,  for 
Roger  Walensis  held  from  them  in  1165  {Lib.  Niger).’’ 

Shem. 

The  Story  of  a Man  who  Sold  his  Soul  (5*** 
S.  xi.  508.) — “ The  Transylvanian  Anatomic  ! ” by 
R.  B.  Peake,  published  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany, 
1840,  vol.  viii.  p.  288.  W.  G.  Stone. 

Walditch,  Bridport. 

Lost — a Play  of  Otway  (5‘’'  S.  xi.  509.) — 
The  advertisement  in  question  was  printed  in  the 
Observator,  Nov.  27,  1686,  and  again  on  Dec.  4. 
It  is  worded  thus  : — 

“Whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Otway  sometime  before  his 
Death  made  four  acts  of  a Play,  whoever  can  give  Notice 
in  whose  hands  the  Copy  lies,  either  to  Mr.  Tiiomas  Bet- 
terton, or  Mr.  William  Smith  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  shall 
be  well  Rewarded  for  his  pains.” 

This  advertisement  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Biographia  Dramatica,  1812,  vol.  i.  p.  555,  and 
in  Chalmers’s  Biograpihical  Dictionary,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  424.  In  the  latter  it  is  stated  that  Otway  was 
said  to  have  had  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a copy  of  a tragedy  which  he  had  sold  to  Mr. 
Bentley  the  bookseller.  Chalmers  adds,  “ It  does 
not  appear  that  this  play  was  ever  discovered,  but 
in  1719  a tragedy  was  printed  entitled  Heroic 
Friendship,  and  attributed  to  him  without  any 
foundation.”  Edward  Solly. 

The  advertisement  is  printed  in  Cunningh.am’s 
edition  of  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  i. 
p.  214,  note  : “ He  left  an  unfinished  tragedy, 
referred  to  in  an  advertisement  in  L’Estrange’s 

Observator  of  Nov.  27,  1686 ‘ Some  pretend, 

says  Giles  Jacob,  ‘ that  he  [Otway]  left  a finished 
tragedy  behind  him  ; but  that  piece  is  a poor  per- 
formance, not  in  Mr.  Otway’s  hand,  and  very 
unworthy  of  him’  (Jacob,  Lives,  8vo.,  vol.  i. 
p.  194).”  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

“ Hydraulic  ” Music  (5***  S.  xi.  508.) — The 
following,  from  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon,  may 
be  of  use  to  Zero  in  his  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject : “ vSpavXcs,  a hydraulic  organ,  invented  by 
an  Egyptian  named  Ctesibius,  Aristod.  ap.  Ath., 
174  B ; described  by  Hedyl,  ib.  497  D ; also 
vSpavXos,  o,  Schneid.  Eel.  Phys.,  310,  9/  ; hy- 
draulus  in  Cicero  [3  Tuscul.,  c.  18]  ; so  to 
vSpavXtKov  dpyavov,  Ath.,  174  C.”  Pliny  de- 
scribes the  hydraulus  as  “ instrumentum  musicum 
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aqure  decursu  sonum  reddens  ” (1.  ix.  c.  8).  Other 
references  to  the  word  may  be  found  in  Facciolati 
and  Forcellini.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 


a list  of  the  names  of  the  first  twenty-four  sidesmen  on 
record,  taken  from  an  old  book  in  the  vestry  chest  dated 
17  May,  1597.” 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Cai'ke-in-Cartmel. 


A Lottery,  1673  : John  Ogilbt  (5‘'‘  S.  xii. 
7.) — John  Ogilby,  1600-76,  dancing  master,  poet, 
printer,  and  master  of  the  revels  under  Charles  II., 
printed  many  splendid  books,  mostly  in  folio, 
several  of  which  were  illustrated  by  Hollar  ; and 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  them  he  established,  about 
1664,  under  royal  patronage,  a lottery  in  which  all 
the  prizes  were  books  of  his  own  editing  and 
printing  or  publishing.  The  Plague  and  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  seriously  interfered  with  the 
working  of  this  scheme  ; and  he  subsequently 
opened  a new  “standing  lottery,”  the  prospectus 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, 1814,  pt.  i.  p.  646,  in  which  he  quaintly 
complains  that  his  subscribers  do  not  pay.  He 
says  : “ Promisers,  though  seeming  well  resolved 
and  very  willing,  yet  straining  courtesie  not  to  go 
formost  in  paying  their  moneys,  linger  out,  driving 
it  oil'  till  near  the  time  appointed  for  drawing  . . . 
his  only  advantage  a speedy  vendition  . . . hazy 
humours  magnifying,  medium  shillings  loome  like 
crowns.”  Ogilby  was  a man  of  untiring  energy. 
Wood,  in  the  Athena  Oxonienses,  iii.  739-44,  gives 
the  main  facts  of  his  life,  and  states  that  after  the 
fire  in  1666  he  had  to  begin  the  world  again  with 
only  51.  Edward  Solly. 

Etymology  of  “ Sippet  ” S.  xi.  387  ; xii. 
33.) — An  instance  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of 
shreds  or  little  pieces  occurs  in  the  Musarum  I)e- 
licice,  where  a writer  who  is  attacking  the  female 
fashions  of  the  day,  particularly  that  of  wearing 
“ spots  ” or  patches,  says  : — 

“ Has  beauty,  think  you,  lustre  from  these  spots? 

Is  paper  fairer  when  ’tis  stain’d  with  blots  ? 

What  ! have  you  cut  your  masks  out  into  sippets, 
Like  wanton  girls,  to  make  you  spots  and  tippets  ; 

As  I have  seen  a cook  that,  over  neat, 

To  garnish  out  a dish  hath  spoil’d  the  meat '!  ” 

Upon  the  Naked  JJed tains  and  Spotted  Beasts 
we  see  in  Covent  Garden. 

Butler  uses  snippets  in  the  same  sense  : — 

“ Witches  sirnpling,  and  on  gibbets 
Cutting  from  malefactors  snippets.” 

Hudihras,  pt.  ii.  canto  ii.  11.  823-4. 
This  last  word  comes  near  the  other  in  sound  as 
well  as  sense,  but  its  derivation  is  obviously  dif- 
ferent. ■ G.  F.  S.  E. 

SiDEMEN  (5*''  S.  xi.  504  : xii.  31.)— In  the 
Annals  of  Gartmel,  by  James  Stockdale,  p.  34,  I 
find  the  following  : — 

“ In  Cartmel  parish  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  parochial 
affairs  generally  was  intrusted  to  twenty-four  persons,  the 
most  considerable  landowners  in  the  parish  for  the  time 
being,  chosen  from  the  seven  townships  of  the  parish,  who 
were  called  the  txcenty-four  sidesmen.  The  following  is 


Kev.  William  Shaw,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  (5*’’  S.  xi, 
486.) — He  died  Sept.  16,  1831  (Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, 1831,  vol.  ci.  pt.  ii.  p.  378).  L.  L.  H. 

Prayer  towards  the  East  (5‘’*  S.  xi.  427, 
490.) — Jews  do  not  pray  towards  the  east  except 
when  they  happen  to  be  west  of  the  Holy  Land. 
See  Solomon’s  prayer,  1 Kings  viii.,  especially 
vv.  46-48,  ef  seg.  M.  D. 

Sir  Thomas  Steuart  at  Utrecht  (5^**  S.  xi. 
448,  493.) — The  list  of  persons  given  as  being  in 
exile  with  Sir  Thomas  Steuart  (“  Bible  Coltness  ” 
he  was  called  by  William  Penn)  is  so  far  correctly 
taken  from  the  Coltness  Papers.  In  another  part 
of  that  collection,  however,  mention  is  made  of  a 
very  remarkable  man  as  being  then  in  exile,  namely 
Mr.  William  Oarstaires,  the  most  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  at  that  time,  and 
who  attended  William  on  his  landing  in  England, 
Mention  is  also  made  of  Mr.  Alex.  Pitcairn,  a re- 
fugee minister  who  was  called  upon  to  baptize  Sir 
T.  Steuart’s  child  (Coltness  Coll.,  pp.  78-9).  From 
another  source,  namely.  Life  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun^ 
by  David,  Earl  of  Buchan,  I gather  that  at  the  time 
in  question  (circa  1683)  there  were  in  exile,  besides 
those  gentlemen  already  named.  Lord  Cardross, 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Dr.  Burnet,  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, editor  of  Horace  and  author  of  a Latin  Hist, 
of  Great  Britain. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  “ Hamelin  ” (5‘’*  S.  vi.  51, 
175,  338  ; vii.  19  ; xi.  497.)— I should  say  the 
reason  why  the  name  of  this  town  is  spelt  “after 
this  Stonge  fashion  ” is  that  it  is  almost  the  only 
way  in  which  an  Englishman  can  pronounce  it,  as 
for  us  it  seems  to  require  either  an  i or  an  e between 
the  I and  the  n.  J.  J.  R. 

The  Farthing  Pie  House  (5*'’  S.  xii.  28.) — 
This  house,  of  which  I have  a drawing,  stood  by 
the  Farthing  Pie  Gate  on  the  New  Road,  Mary- 
lebone,  towards  the  “Yorkshire  Stingo”  end.  I 
have  no  map  by  me  .at  present,  so,  though  I well 
remember  the  gate,  I cannot  name  the  precise  spot. 
The  first  time  I went  through — the  gate,  not  the 
house — as  a boy,  I recollect  being  mightily  tickled 
by  the  name  on  the  ticket,  and  shouting  it  out 
lustily  on  returning.  The  tollman  laughed. 

Note  Hurst, 

The  “ Green  Man”  public-house,. in  the  Euston 
Road,  opposite  Osnaburgh  Street,  formerly  bore 
this  inscription  on  its  front.  It  was  removed  a 
few  years  back.  G.  D.  T. 
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Schiller’s  “ Fiesko  ” (5***  S.  xii.  8.) — If,  as 
Jatdee  says,  the  letter  k does  not  exist  in  Italian, 
so  must  it  also  be  remembered  that  c does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  exist  in  German  as  an  indepen- 
dent letter,  but  only  as  an  element  in  the  com- 
pounds ch,  sch,  and  ck.  We  often,  it  is  true,  find 
it  used  in  proper  names,  as  Carl,  Coeln,  Crefeld, 
Cleve,  &c.,  but  all  these  would  be  more  correctly 
written  with  a k.  There  has  always  been  an  in- 
I clination  among  Germans  to  substitute  a k for 
a hard  c,  and  a z for  a soft  c,  in  imported  words  ; 

' thus  Ehktrizitut  is  orthographically  correct.  As 
regards  Jaydee’s  inquiry,  I am  afraid  it  must  be 
I admitted  that  Schiller  did  violence  to  the  Italian 
I language  in  thus  mutilating  a proper  name,  and  of 
I this  mutilation  Jaydee  will  find  another  striking 
1 instance  in  the  same  play,  Kalkagno  being  sub- 
! stituted  for  Calcagno,  although  in  the  name  of 
I Sacco  (another  conspirator)  the  Italian  orthography 
I is  left  unchanged.  Probably  the  alteration  to  which 
! Jaydee  refers  was  a mere  whim  of  Schiller’s,  for 
i in  his  adaptation  of  Macbeth  he  retains  the  c not 
i cmly  in  Macbeth,  but  also  in  Macduff  and  Mal- 
j colm.  H.  F.  R. 

I “Akimbo”  (5‘*'  S.  xi.  48,212;  xii.  16.)— The 
i Eecond  Merchant’s  Tale,  falsely  attributed  to 
I Chaucer,  was  edited  for  the  Chaucer  Society,  in 
' 1876,  hy  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  under  the  title  of 
I The  Tale  of  Beryn.  The  passage  to  which  your 
I correspondent  refers  will  be  found  at  p.  57, 1.  1838, 

1 of  that  edition.  S.  J.  H. 

j “ Patchock  ” (5*'’  S.  xii.  47.) — Mr.  Wedgwood, 
;|  on  referring  to  p.  636  of  the  Globe  edition  of  Ed- 
I mund  Spenser’s  Complete  Works,  1869,  will  find 
It  the  following,  viz.,  “ I meane  such  English  . . . are 
li  degenerate  and  growen  to  be  as  very  patchockes  as 
l|  the  wild  Irish.”  H.  G.  H. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

Wellingore  (5‘''  S.  xi.  148,  492.) — We  are 
entertained,  if  not  instructed,  by  E.  A.  B.  stating 
that  the  simple  division  of  this  name  into  three 
words  shows  the  derivation:  ‘“Well  in  gore ’at 
i once  declares  the  existence  of  a well  and  describes 
i its  position.”  Such  valuable  etymology  should  be 
1 multiplied.  Alexander  the  Great:  divide  it  into 
I words,  and  it  means  “ all  eggs  under  the  grate.” 
I Antinous  similarly  means  “ ants  in  house.”  Vac- 
■.  aination  then  means  “facts  in  agitation.”  Enough 
^ of  such  child’s  play.  Gore  is  a crux  to  all  your 
i correspondents.  Not  one  approaches  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Besides  “ Gore  Inn,”  near  Taunton, 
there  is  “ The  Old  Gore  Inn,”  near  Ross.  Gower 
(the  same  word)  is  the  name  of  a district  in  South 
I Wales.  Goragh,  near  Newry ; Goragh  Wood, 
name  of  a railway  station  ; Ballynagore  and 
I Logore.  Besides  these  Irish  gores,  we  have  Scotch 
I j ones — Ardgovier,  Glengower,  Lochgoiver,  Rienagour, 

i 


near  Aberfoyle,  and  Arienagour,  in  the  island  of 
Coll.  All  these  gores,  and  many  more,  your  corre- 
spondents would  teach  your  readers  mean  a narrow 
strip  of  land  or  a ridge  of  land. 

The  word  gore  is  the  Anglicized  form  of  the 
Gaelic  gahhar,  a goat.  The  Gaelic  Dictionary  of 
the  Highland  Society  gives,  “ Gahhar,  a goat — 
cajira.”  “ Gower  and  Gowrie  often  occur  in 
Scottish  topography,”  says  the  late  Colonel 
Robertson,  “ and  they  are  all  derived  from  gohhar 
or  gahhar,  which  means  a goat.” 

William  Gibson  Ward,  F.R.H.S. 

Ross,  Herefordshire. 
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Church  Work  and  Life  in  Enr/Ush  Minsters.  By  Mac- 
kenzie E.  C.  Walcott,  B.  D.,  F.S.A.,  Praecentor  of 
Chichester.  2 vols.  (Chatto  & Windus.) 

The  task  which  Mr.  Blackenzie  Walcott  has  set  himself 
in  this  work  is  one  of  no  common  difficulty.  To  condense 
into  two  volumes  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  very  moderate  cost,  the  enormous  mass  of 
material  which  he  has  garnered  during  many  years  of 
study  in  this  special  field  of  labour  would  have  simply 
appalled  a less  earnest  worker.  The  pages  are  crowded 
with  facts,  and,  in  many  places,  with  references  to  stan- 
dard books  and  even  to  detached  papers  in  archaeological 
journals  which  will  be  almost  invaluable  to  younger  and 
inexperienced  students;  even  practised  antiquaries  will 
hail  with  satisfaction  many  of  the  references  to  manu- 
scripts and  other  less  obvious  sources  of  information.  As 
Mr.  Walcott  designs  his  work  “ to  meet  the  requirements 
of  persons  of  all  classes  and  opinions,”  he  has  been  very 
careful  to  avoid  irritating  topics  ; and  whilst  he  has  re- 
peopled desolate  sites  and  has  “ treated  architecture  under 
its  highest  form  of  beauty,  namely,  as  expressive  of  de- 
votional feeling,”  and  has  touched  with  a loving  hand  all 
portions  of  his  subject,  he  has  refrained  from  dealing 
with  doctrinal  matters,  and  has  abstained  from  religious 
controversy  altogether.  The  first  volume  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  First,  a brief  architectural  exposition,  of 
which  the  most  valuable  portion  seems  to  us  to  be  that 
which  discusses  tho  ground  plan,  symbolism,  furniture, 
and  arrangement  of  the  earlier  and  later  cathedrals. 
Secondly,  a paper  on  “The  Daily  Life  of  Seculars  and 
Conventuals,”  crowded  with  the  most  minute  information 
as  to  costume,  religious  services,  secular  work,  furniture, 
diet,  and  mode  of  life.  No  detail,  however  small,  has 
been  thought  unworthy  of  notice,  and  the  minute  touches 
which  abound  on  every  side  complete  a picture  of  real 
interest.  We  suspect  that  very  many  who  talk  freely 
about  the  old  monastic  life  have  very  little  idea  of  its 
duties  or  its  occupations,  or  of  the  activity  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  great  religious  houses  of  England.  Mr. 
Walcott  opens  the  barred  doors  for  us,  and  allows  us  to 
see  the  busy  life  within.  The  brethren  transcribing 
chronicles,  illuminating  church  books,  carving  in  wood 
and  stone,  painting  glass  windows  of  gorgeous  hues,  com- 
posing treatises,  or  studying  the  works  of  bygone  sages, 
are  there  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.  The  busy  cham- 
berlain with  his  multifarious  duties,  the  active  kitchener 
preparing  to  feed  so  many  hungry  mouths,  the  stately 
prior  ruling  and  governing  with  no  feeble  hand,  the 
pitanciar  with  his  dainty  dishes,  the  cellarer  with  his 
store  of  provisions,  the  infirmarer  visiting  the  sick,  the 
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almoner  giving  doles  to  the  poor,  the  prsecentor  with 
his  tuneful  choir— all  these  and  many  others  pass  before 
us  in  long  procession  through  the  stately  cloister.  We 
would  fain  linger  over  this  section,  for  it  has  a special 
charm  of  its  own.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  third 
section,  which  treats  of  the  foundation  of  the  cathedrals, 
secular  and  conventual,  and  to  the  fourth  section,  which 
is,  in  effect,  a condensed  handbook  to  all  the  English  and 
Welsh  cathedrals,  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Foun- 
dation. To  these  Manchester  and  Ripon  are  added,  and 
a brief  space  is  found  for  Truro,  the  last  addition  to  the 
goodly  list. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  two  papers,  the 
first  on  the  origin  and  development  of  monasteries  in 
England,  the  second  on  the  relations  of  monasteries  to 
the  outer  world,  including  under  this  comprehensive 
phrase  the  relation  to  the  bishop,  to  the  parish  churches, 
to  the  cathedrals,  to  the  people  at  large,  to  education,  to 
the  national  taste.  This  is  followed  by  “ The  English 
Student’s  Monasticon,”  which  purports  to  contain  an 
alphabetical  history  of  all  the  monasteries,  convents, 
collegiate  churches,  friaries,  and  hospitals  in  a very  con- 
densed form.  Here,  in  about  two  hundred  pages,  is  pre- 
sented to  us  a mass  of  information  which  has  probably 
never  been  offered  before  in  so  small  a space,  for  Mr. 
Walcott  gives  us  the  dedication  of  each  religious  house, 
the  order  to  which  it  belonged,  details  as  to  the  style  of 
architecture  and  dimensions,  its  net  income  at  the  Dis- 
solution, the  name  of  its  founder  and  (where  that  is 
known)  the  date  of  foundation,  the  number  of  its  inmates 
at  the  Suppression,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  churches 
anecdotes  connected  with  their  history,  and,  what  is 
certainly  not  the  least  valuable  portion,  reference  to  MSS. 
illustrations,  books,  and  special  monographs.  Ground 
plans  of  several  of  the  cathedrals,  and  of  Newark,  Esse- 
borne,  Baybam,  Lewes,  Charter  House,  Rievaulx,  and 
Byland,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  volume.  Where  the 
feast  is  so  plentiful  the  guests  may  not  complain;  but  yet 
we  cannot  but  regret  the  absence  of  a general  index 
(although  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  two  large 
sections  of  the  work  renders  this  omission  of  somewhat 
less  importance)  and  the  want  of  an  index  to  the  words 
which  are  explained  in  the  text.  We  will  take  some  of 
the  words  which  occur  on  only  two  pages  (pp.  33  and  45 
of  the  first  volume).  It  would  have  been  a real  benefit 
to  young  students  to  know  that  here  they  would  find  in- 
terpreted such  words  as  amicla,  pylche,  ocrea:,  staminia, 
Irygerdel,  brachile,  lumbare  limum,  ptaides,  sotidares, 
calabre,  strayulce,  slrayls,furrii-2iane,  cooperlormm,  capi- 
tale,  pulvinar,  excubitores,  absconsa,  and  many  others. 
The  list  would  make  a good  examination  paper  for  a 
novice  in  English  ecclesiastical  history.  Every  student 
has  not  Ducange  at  his  elbow,  and  if  he  had  would  often 
turn  empty  away  from  that  vast  book.  But  our  very 
blame  is  praise ; this  criticism  does  but  reveal  the  large 
amount  of  archseological  lore  profusely  scattered  through- 
out the  work.  We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  our 
readers;  it  evidences  at  every  turn  original  research  and 
independent  study. 

A Visit  to  the  Court  of  Morocco.  By  Dr.  Beared. 

(Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

Dk.  Leaked  acted  as  physician  to  the  Portuguese 
embassy  which  was  sent  in  the  summer  of  1877  to  con- 
gratulate the  Sultan  of  Morocco  on  his  accession,  and 
therefore  had  exceptional  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Morocco  and  the  Moors.  Ho  has 
used  these  advantages  well,  and  his  book  is  singularly 
free  from  guide-bookism,  being  utjpretentious,  accurate, 
and  observant.  But  what  could  have  induced  him  to  use 
an  entirely  distinct  method  of  orthography  in  his  explan- 
atory map  from  that  which  he  employs  in  the  textl  It 


makes  his  map  worthless  in  following  his  route,  and 
absolutely  puzzling  to  the  general  reader.  Barring  the 
map,  there  is  not  a single  drag  in  the  book.  From  Tan- 
gier to  Alcassar,  where  the  boy-king  Sebastian  lost  his 
life  and  his  army  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bridge  in  1578, 
past  Muley  Edris,  untrodden  by  Christian  foot,  to 
Mequinez,  the  favourite  city  of  the  Sultan,  we  accom- 
pany the  ambassador’s  party  as  we  read.  The  Moorish 
fashion  of  transacting  the  high  business  of  state  is 
peculiar.  “ To  realize  the  situation,”  says  Dr.  Beared, 
“ imagine  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  seated  on  the  floor  of  a dark  room,  say,  in  the 
Custom  House,  crowded  with  merchandise,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  squatted  on  a rug  in  a cellar,  or  in  Palace 
Yard,  while  conducting  the  business  of  their  respective 
departments.” 

Ooetlie's  Faust,  Translated  by  W.  D.  Scoones.  (Triibner 
& Co.) 

“ Manum  de  tabula  ” is  what  we  should  call  to  all  in- 
tending Faust  translators.  Goethe’s  immortal  work  can 
scarcely  be  adequately  rendered  into  English  ; of  second 
and  third  rate  attempts  enough  exist.  It  is  possible  that 
some  day  a great  poet  may  arise  who  will  be  able  to 
intjrpretthe  German  bard,  but  that  day  does  not  yet 
seem  to  be  near  at  hand.  Mr.  Scoones’s  verse  translation, 
though  fairly  accurate,  is  prosaic  in  tone,  and  lacking  in 
elegance. 


The  British  Archaeological  Association  announces  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Great  Yarmouth 
and  Norwich,  from  the  11th  to  the  20th  of  August,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  presidency 
of  Lord  Waveney.  A goodly  programme  of  churches, 
castles,  camps,  and  excavations,  is  already  put  forth  to 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  archaeologist,  so  that  the  meet- 
ing has  every  prospect  of  being  both  interesting  and 
successful. 

Tue  August  number  of  the  Law  Magazine  and  Review 
will  contain  an  article  on  the  Capitulations  of  Lesser 
Armenia,  giving  some  new  details  of  the  history  of  the 
Capitulations  and  of  the  Consular  jurisdiction  in  the 
Levant. 


iSotirc^  to  <(D0rrfiS}30nIicntS. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

R.  C.  A.  P.  (Taunton). — For  “Mother  Shipton,”  see 
“ N.  & Q.,”  !»'  S.  v.  419;  2"'*  S.  xi.  33,  96 ; S'-'*  S.  ix.  139, 
229  ; 4“-  S.  i.  391,  491 ; ii.  83,  117,  235 ; iii.  405,  609 ; iv. 
213  ; V.  353,  475 ; vii.  25 ; x.  450,  502  ; xi.  60,  206,  355. 

W.  H.  A. — You  will  find  the  tradition,  and  many 
others,  referred  to  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5'“  S.  ix.  8,  111,  218, 
478,  516 ; x.  38,  276. 

E.  H. — Thanks  for  your  letter.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
forward  your  communication  to  our  correspondent. 

J.  B.  H.-See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5“-  S.  xi.  466,  and  p.  55  of 
our  present  volume. 

F.  H.  V. — Parchment. 

B.  D. — Forwarded. 

NOTICK. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  OfiSce,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ifJntcS. 

DID  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  TRANSLATE  “GOETZ 
VON  BERLIGHINGEN”? 

On  what  authority  rests  the  assertion  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  translated  the  Goetz  von  Berlichingen 
of  Goethe?  I am  aware  that  the  translation  of 
this  play  appears  in  some  collected  editions  of 
Scott’s  works  published  after  his  death,  that  it  is 
attributed  to  Sir  Walter  in  Lowndes’s  Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual,  and  that  the  same  writer  is 
credited  with  the  authorship  in  the  translation  of 
Goethe’s  dramas  which  forms  a volume  of  “ Bohn’s 
Standard  Library.”  In  the  editions  of  Scott  which 
! I have  seen  his  claim  to  it  is  substantiated  by 
; what  I have  a right  to  believe  a misquoted  title- 
page,  and  in  the  volume  of  Bohn’s  Library  a pre- 
face originally  unsigned  is  supplied  gratuitously 
with  his  signature. 

I It  is  time  that  this  matter  should  be  set  at  rest, 
: unless  an  error  is  to  be  transmitted  to  future  times 
I and  Sir  Walter  is  to  be  burdened  with  the  respon- 
I sibility  of  work  which  is  generally  pronounced 
I unworthy  of  him.  My  reason  for  questioning  the 
I authorship  shall  be  stated.  A few  days  ago,  look- 
I ing  over  the  attractive  book- stall  of  Mr.  Maurais, 
in  Goodge  Street,  I picked  up  a volume  of  plays. 
1 It  consisted  of  four  dramas,  all  translated  from  the 


German — the  Piccolomini  of  Schiller  and  the 
Death  of  Wallenstein  of  the  same  author,  both  in 

S.  T.  Coleridge’s  rendering,  and  both  printed  for 

T.  N.  Longman  & G.  Rees,  1800  ; Otto  of  Wittels- 
bach  ; or,  the  Choleric  Count,  translated  from  the 
German  of  James  Marcus  Babo  by  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Esq.  (Vernor  & Hood,  1800) ; and  the 
play  in  question.  The  title-page  of  this  I repro- 
duce : — 

“ Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  with  the  Iron  Hand,  a Tra- 
gedy. Translated  from  the  German  of  Goethe,  author 
of  ‘ The  Sorrows  of  Werter,’  &c.  By  William  Scott,  Esq., 
Advocate,  Edinburgh.  London : Printed  for  J.  Bell, 
No.  148,  Oxford  Street,  opposite  New  Bond  Street,  1799.” 

Now,  this  is  the  same  play  which  is  attributed  to 
Sir  Walter  ; the  date  is  the  same  and  the  preface 
is  the  same.  The  preface,  however,  to  which  the 
signature  of  Walter  Scott  is  affixed  in  Bohn’s 
Library,  is  followed  only  by  a place  and  date, 
Edinburgh,  3d  February,  1799.  Is  it  possible  that 
two  editions  of  a play  which  appears  to  have  been 
practically  still-born  can  have  appeared  in  the  same 
year  ? or  how  otherwise  came  the  editors  of  Scott 
to  substitute  the  name  Walter  for  William  ? I may 
add  that  Baker,  Reed,  and  Jones,  in  their  well- 
known  Biographia  Dramatica,  under  the  head  of 
the  play,  assign  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  with  the 
Iron  Hand  to  William  Scot  (sic),  while  under  the 
head  “ Scott,”  with  commendable  impartiality,  they 
credit  Sir  Walter  with  its  authorship.  Not  a very 
trustworthy  authority  is,  of  course,  the  Biographia 
Dramatica,  which  attributes  Lamb’s  Mr.  H.  to 
the  Hon.  George  Lambe.  Otto  of  Wittelsbach, 
which  appears  in  the  same  volume,  is  the  most 
successful  of  the  many  imitations  of  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen  which  were  issued  within  a few  years 
of  its  appearance.  To  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Thompson,  the  translator,  is  affixed,  in  the  Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,  a list  of  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  plays,  all  from  the  German.  Among  these 
may  be  counted  The  Stranger,  which  still,  in  a 
sense,  holds  possession  of  the  stage.  The  two 
translations  of  Schiller  by  Coleridge  are  of  course 
the  first  editions.  Joseph  Knight. 


A VISIT  TO  NASEBY  FIELD. 

An  inspection  of  an  old  hall,  church,  castle,  or 
battle-field  has  to  me  ever,  from  my  earliest  days, 
possessed  an  inexpressible  charm,  and  many  a visit 
has  been  paid  and  many  a long  summer  day  spent, 
“ fleeting  the  time  ” carelessly  as  _ they  did  in 
Arden’s  shade,  in  places  renowned  in  history  or 
celebrated  by  old  romaunt  and  song.  Where  can 
be  found  the  district  in  England  unhallowed  by 
many  such  places,  with  their  interesting  associations 
and  memories  of  the  past  ? Second  to  none  stands 
N orthamptonshire,  the  “ county  of  spires  and 
squires,”  and  equally  as  rich  in  historica,!  memories 
as  in  ecclesiastical  structures.  Believing  that  a 
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little  account  of  an  afternoon  visit  recently  paid  to 
a place  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  celebrated  in 
Engliind — Naseby  Field — will  prove  of  interest,  it 
is  forwarded  for  insertion  in  your  pages. 

Naseby  is  a large  parish  situated  locally  in  the 
county  of  Northampton  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
England,  and  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought 
is  said  to  be  si.v  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Of  Naseby  Thomas  Carlyle  observes  : “ It 
stands  nearly  in  the  heart  of  England.  Gentle 
Dulness  taking  a turn  at  etymology  sometimes 
derives  it  from  navd  ; Navesby,  quasi  Navelsby, 
from  being,  &c.”  And  alluding  to  the  remarkable 
watersheds  he  continues  : “ Avon  Well,  the  dis- 
tinct soirrce  of  Shakspeare’s  Avon,  is  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  high  grounds.  Nen  and  Welland, 
streams  leading  towards  Cromwell’s  Fen  country, 
begin  to  gather  themselves  from  boggy  places  on 
the  eastern  side.”  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Carlyle  in  company  with  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby 
visited  the  battle-iicld  about  six  weeks  before  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1842.  The  country  is  now 
brought  so  much  under  cultivation  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  identify  many  of  the  spots  described  in 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  battle  ; however, 
some  of  the  physical  features  yet  remain.  There 
are  still  Mill  Hill  and  Dust  Hill  and  Rutput  Hill, 
and  a place  called  Broadmoor  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  partly  arable,  partly  moor  land,  but  all  at 
that  time  open  and  unenclosed.  Standing  upon 
the  battle-field,  on  every  side  an  immense  tract  of 
■open  country  is  seen. 

King  Charles  I.  left  Market  Harborough,  a little 
town  in  Leicestershire,  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Naseby,  at  seven  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
June  14,  1645,  marching  through  Sibbertoft,  an 
intervening  village.  His  army  consisted  of  about 
11,000  men,  half  of  whom  were  cavalry  and  the  rest 
infantry,  whose  principal  weapon  was  the  pike. 
In  those  days  the  bayonet  had  not  been  invented, 
and  each  infantry  regiment  was  divided  into  two 
divisions,  called  pikemen  and  shotmen,  the  former 
armed  with  a pike  some  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
the  latter  with  a heavy  musket.  The  king  was 
dressed  in  complete  armour,  as  depicted  in  the 
noble  portrait  of  him  by  Vandyke  yet  existing  ; 
and  a glorious  sight  it  must  have  been  as  the  royal 
army  came  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  their 
■corslets  and  steel  caps  mirroring  back  the  morning 
sun.  There,  too,  might  have  been  seen  the  royal 
standard  of  England  floating  proudly  on  the  wind, 
and  the  notes  of  the  trumpets  might  have  been 
heard  sounding  what  was  called  “ the  points  of 
war.”*  The  cavalry  formed  the  wings,  the  right 
commanded  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  left  by  Sir 

* Johnnie  Mortsheugh,  the  sexton,  in  narrating  his 
campaigning  experiences  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg, 
•observes  to  tlie  Master  of  Ravenswood,  “ And  to  be  sure 
I blew  sic  points  of  war,  that  the  scraugh  of  a clockin 
hen  was  music  to  them”  {Bride  of  Lammermoor). 


Marmaduke  Langdale.  The  centre,  composed  of 
infantry,  was  led  by  Sir  Jacob  Astley.  He  it  was 
who  thus  prayed  prior  to  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 

“0  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  busy  I must  be  this 
day.  If  I forget  thee  do  not  thou  forget  me. 
March  on,  boys  !”  No  doubt  on  this  fatal  day  he 
breathed  the  same  brief  prayer. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  then  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  was  chief  in  command  for  the  Parliament, 
and  led  the  centre  of  their  army,  with  stout-hearted 
Philip  Skippon  as  his  lieutenant,  though  Fairfax 
for  a time  headed  his  right  wing  in  the  charge, 
leaving  the  finishing  of  the  pursuit  to  Cromwell. 
Henry  Ireton,  afterwards  Cromwell’s  son-in-law, 
commanded  the  left  wing,  fronting  Prince  Rupert, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  led  the  right,  opposing  Sii 
Marmaduke  Langdale.  The  word  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians was  “ God  our  strength,”  that  of  the 
Cavaliers  “ Queen  Mary.”  The  right  and  left 
wings  of  both  armies  charged  at  once.  Two  or 
three  stanzas  from  a stirring  lyric  written  by 
Macaulay  in  his  very  early  days  may  here  be 
quoted  as  descriptive  of  the  charge,  purporting  te 
be  the  composition  of  Obadiah  Bind-their-kings- 
in-chaius-and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron,  ser- 
geant in  Ireton’s  regiment : — 

“ They  are  here ; tlrey  rush  on.  We  are  broken — we  arc 
gone ; 

Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  ©n  the 
blast. 

0 Lord,  put  forth  thy  might ! 0 Lord,  defend  the  right 
Stand  back  to  back  in  God’s  name,  and  fight  it  to  the 
last. 

Stout  Skippon  hath  a wound  : — the  centre  hath  giver 
ground : — 

Hark,  hark  ! What  means  the  trampling  of  horse 
men  on  our  rear?  i 

Whose  banner  do  I see,  boys?  ’Tis  he,  thank  God,  ’ti: 
he,  boys ; 

Bear  up  another  minute,  brave  Oliver  is  here. 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a row 
Like  a whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a deluge  on  the 
dykes,  in. 

Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  accurst  a 
And  at  a shock  have  scattered  the  forest  of  his  pikes,  pj 

Ireton’s  division  at  first  gave  way  before  thi 
impetuous  charge  of  Prince  Rupert ; his  horse  wa  i 
shot,  and  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  li 
Rupert  pressed  onwards  in  search  of  plunder,  am  k 
the  chance  of  rallying  was  given  to  the  Parlia  Hi 
mentarians.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  defeated  thi,  tl 
left  wing  of  the  royal  army,  but  the  main  struggl  fe 
was  in  the  centre — a deadly  one  for  about  ai  loi 
hour — and  at  last  the  Royalists  gave  way.  Ruper  lo 
and  his  cavalry,  having  gone  beyond  the  village  o sj 
Naseby  for  the  purpose  of  plundering,  did  no!  ft 
return  until  the  battle  was  lost.  It  is  stated  tha  - 
about  1,000  Royalists  were  slain,  700  in  the  battl 
and  300  in  the  pursuit,  for  Cromwell  and  hi 
Ironsides  chased  the  fugitives  nearly  as  far  a: 
Leicester  ; 4,500  men  were  taken  prisoners,  whils 
the  loss  of  the  victors  is  set  at  only  150  or  20'  11 
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men.  The  battle  of  Naseby  was  fatal  to  the 
; fortunes  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  to  it  rapidly 
succeeded  the  investment  of  Bridgewater,  the 
; surrender  of  Bristol  and  Oxford,  the  storming  of 
I Dartmouth,  and  the  siege  of  Colchester,  each  of 
1 these  losses  more  efl’ectually  and  more  surely 
'weakening  the  royal  cause.  Cromwell  wrote  as 
follows  to  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
I mons  House  of  Parliament,  in  reference  to  the 
I battle  of  Naseby  and  the  conduct  of  the  General- 
^ in-Chief,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  : — 

' “ Harborougli,  14  June,  1645. 

“Sir, — This  is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  God:  and 
to  Him  alone  belongs  the  glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share 
I with  Him.  The  General  served  you  with  all  faithfulness 
i and  honour ; and  the  best  commendation  I can  give  him 
is.  That  I daresay  he  attributes  all  to  God,  and  would 
. rather  perish  than  assume  to  himself.  Which  is  an  honest 
I and  a thriving  way ; and  yet  as  much  for  bravery  may  be 
i|  given  to  him,  in  this  action,  as  to  a man.  Honest  men 
served  you  faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty  : 

I I beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  discourage 
I them.  I wish  this  action  may  beget  thankfulness  and 
I humility  in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures 
j his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  I wish  he  trust  God 

I for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for  the  liberty 
he  fights  for." — Letter  xxix.,  Naseby,  Carlyle’s  Cromwell. 

The  village  of  Naseby  is  about  one  mile  distant 
-j  from  the  scene  of  the  battle,  and  is  in  much  the 
i same  condition  now  as  it  was  then,  though  some 
I excellent  modern  cottages  have  been  erected  by 
i Lord  Clifden.  The  church  is  a handsome  structure, 

I consisting  of  nave  with  side  aisles  and  chancel, 

' having  at  the  west  end  a lofty  tower  surmounted 
I ^7  a spire,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  some  remark- 
!i  ably  fine  sycamore  trees.  At  a short  distance  from 
' the  village  of  Naseby,  and  about  a mile  from  the 
battle-field,  is  an  obelisk  of  stone  surrounded  by 
a moat,  erected  in  1825  by  John  and  Mary  Frances 
Fitzgerald,  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor  of  Naseby. 
Upon  the  base  of  it  a very  singular  inscription  is 
engraved,  and  upon  the  sides  of  it  the  British 
holiday-makers  have  everywhere  inscribed  and 
I scratched  their  names,  as  they  invariably  do  on  all 
ij  public  monuments  to  which  access  is  permitted. 

In  1647  Charles  I.  was  again  in  Northampton- 
shire,  in  confinement  at  Holmby  House,  some  six  5 
i|  miles  distant  from  Naseby  field,  a mansion  built  > 

!by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  terraces  are  still  in  existence 

! where  he  took  exercise  and  played  at  bowls,  and 
from  them  a very  fine  prospect  of  a rich  champaign 
country  is  commanded,  bounded  by  the  noble 

! woods  of  Althorpe.  There  is  another  lordly  man- 
sion in  Northamptonshire  built  by  the  same  Sir 

I Christopher  Hatton,  the  dancing  Chancellor* — 

* “ Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls. 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o’er  him, 

I My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  hrawls  ; 

j The  seals  and  maces  danc'd  before  him.” 

I Gray. 

, If  Sir  Christopher  danced  at  Stoke  Pogis,  why  should  he 


Kirby  Hall,  at  present  hastening  fast  to  decay. 
Close  to  the  terraces  of  Holmby  is  the  quiet 
churchyard,  where  the  mortal  remains  of  a former 
pastor  repose,  a man  once  renowned  for  his  anti- 
quarian tastes  and  bibliographical  knowledge,, 
Charles  H.  Hartshorne.  To  him  G.  J.  Whyte- 
Melville  appropriately  dedicated  his  charming 
novel  descriptive  of  Northamptonshire  in  days  of 
yore,  entitled  Holmby  House,  in  which  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  so  graphically  described,  and 
the  troublous  times  in  the  days  of  King  Charles  I. 

John  Bickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


THE  FATHER  OF  EUSTACE  FITZ  JOHN. 

The  following  is  perhaps  worthy  of  being  made 
a note  of  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  where,  by  the 
admirable  indexes,  it  may  be  more  available  for 
the  use  of  future  inquirers. 

Every  one  interested  in  genealogical  researches 
knows  that  John,  father  of  Eustace  and  Pain,t 
favourites  of  Henry  I.  and  prominent  personages 
in  the  troublous  times  of  King  Stephen,  was  said  by 
the  heralds  to  have  been  son  of  Eustace,  “ Baron 
of  Tonsburgh  in  Normandy,”  younger  brother  of 
“ Harlowen  de  Burgh,  ancestor  of  the  De  Burghs 
and  Irish  Burkes  ” ; and,  on  the  authority  of 
Glover,  to  have  been  called  “ Monoculus  ” from 
the  loss  of  an  eye.  The  Stemma  Fundatoris 
of  the  monks  of  Malton  states  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  Serlo  de  Burgh,  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  this,  I believej  (Mon.  Anyl.,  ii.  819).  What 
I submit  for  consideration  is  this.  “ Johannes 
nepos  Walerami,”  it  appears  by  Domesday  Book 
(i.  fo.  265  b),  held  in  cainte  that  manor  in  Saxling- 
ham,  Norfolk,  to  which  the  church  appertained. 
In  the  same  place  Edric,  freeman  of  Stigand,  had 
held  under  him,  in  King  Edward’s  time,  a carucate 
and  a half  with  soke  and  sac.  After  the  Conquest, 
Edric  was  a captive  in  the  hands  of  Waleram,  and 
to  ransom  himself  pledged  this  land  to  (the  abbot 
of)  St.  Benedict  at  Holme,  for  a marc  of  gold  and 

not  also  have  “led  the  brawls”  at  Holmby  House  and. 
Kirby  Hall,  his  own  mansions! 

f There  was  a third  brother  William.  All  three  were 
at  Court  at  Cambridge,  and  witnessed  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.  granting  Bichenouer  to  Milo  de  Gloucester,  his 
constable  (Roy  Ch.  No.  7,  Due.  Lane  ).  It  was  probably 
on  the  same  occasion  they  also  tested  the  king’s  charter 
founding  Cirencester  Abbey,  therefore  in  1133  (Mon, 
Angl.  ii.  136). 

X It  is  true  Eustace  fitz  John  obtained  the  farm  of  the 
royal  manors  of  Burg  (i.e.  Aldburgh)  and  Knaresburg, 
with  no  doubt  the  custody  of  the  castle  at  the  latter  place,, 
in  1131,  after  Seilo  de  Burg,  but  not  as  his  heir.  Serlo  had. 
his  name  evidently  from  Aldburgh,  then  simply  “ Burg” 
as  in  Domesday  Book ; whereas  it  was  his  contemporary 
Robert  de  “ Burch,’’  of  Burgh  in  Norfolk,  who  was 
ancestor  of  Hubert  and  the  Irish  Burkes.  Eustace  might 
have  been  named  after  Eustace,  the  viscount  of  Hunting- 
donshire, under  whom  a certain  John  held  six  bovates  iu 
Stickleton,  1086. 
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seven  pounds  (of  silver).  Now  (1086)  “Johannes 
nepos  predict!  W alertauii”  holds  this  of  St.  Benedict 
in  fee  {ih.,  fo.  217).  All  this  is  from  the  Survey. 
The  same  John  “ nepos  AValera7ii  ” held  also  a 
manor  in  Elsenham,  in  Essex,  in  which  county 
there  was  likewise  a considerable  tenant  in  ca'pite 
named  “ Johannes  Walerami,”  a first  cousin, 

although  John,  the  “nepos,”  seems  to  have  been 
Waleram’s  heir  and  successor,  at  Saxlingham  at 
least.  “Nepos”  more  generally  meant  nephew  than 
grandson  at  this  date,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  John  was  a brother’s  or  a sister’s  son  of 
^yaleram.  However,  I think  there  need  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  he  himself  who,  as  “Johannes 
filius  Eicardi,”  gave  the  tithes  of  Sexliugham  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester,  Eustace  fitz 
John  adding  2ms.  yearly  from  the  same  place. 
Both  these  gifts  are  referred  by  the  compiler  to  the 
time  of  Abbot  Serlo,  1072 — ob.  March  3,  1104 
(Hist,  et  Cart.  Moji.  S.  Petri  de  Clone.,  vol.  i. 
p.  114).  A copy  of  the  charter  is,  however,  not  pre- 
served. This  gift  to  Gloucester  was  unknown  to 
Blomefield,  but  some  further  particulars  of  John’s 
descendants,  unrecognized,  however,  as  such,  may 
be  found  in  his  History  of  Norfolk  (vol.  v.  p.  497). 
As  to  the  fee  in  Saxlingham  held  by  John  of  the 
abbot  of  St.  Bennet,  Holme,  it  appears  in  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  Abbot  Hugh,  who  was  that 
monarch’s  nephew,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
convent,  granted  it  as  half  a knight’s  fee  to  John 
fitz  Robert  and  his  heirs,  unless  the  heirs  of  Payne 
fitz  John  should  recover  it  (Cartulary,  Cott.  MS. 
Galba,  E.  ii.  fo.  28  b).  This  was  probably  after  the 
death  of  Payne,  without  heirs  male,  before  1 139. 
He  left  two  daughters  and  coheirs,  then  unmarried  ; 
Cecilia,  giv’en  by  the  king  to  Roger,  son  of  Milo, 
Earl  of  Hereford  (Earl  Roger  died  without  issue, 
1154) ; and  Agnes,  who  as  widow  of  (Hubert)  de 
Alontchenecy  was  in  1185  cet.  60,  and  again  in  the 
king’s  gift.  She  had  at  that  date  three  sons.  Sir 
Ralph,  Sir  William,  Hubert  a clerk,  and  two 
daughters,  one  the  wife  of  Stephen  de  Glanville, 
the  other  of  William  Painel. 

As  to  Waleran,  the  father  of  John,  it  seems  to 
me  very  probable  he  was  that  Walleran  fitz  Ran- 
nulf  who  had  given  the  manor  of  Penfield  in  Essex, 
land  in  London,  near  St.  Peter’s  Church  (in  Wood 
Street),  and  the  tithes  of  all  his  lands  in  England,  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  himself  confirmed 
this  donation  among  others  by  his  charter  by  or 
before  lo77.*  This,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  this  Waleran,  for  it  appears  in  that 
memorable  year  1066,  before  the  expedition,  the 
“Countess’’  Maiilda,  arranging  for  the  endowment 
of  the  sister  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen, 
recently  founded  by  her,  bought  a carucate  of  land. 


* Oall.  Chr.,  vol.  xi.  Instr.  p.  07,  and  Mo7i.  Anal., 
ii.  957. 


opposite  the  church,  of  Walleran,  son  of  Ragnulf 
the  moneyer,  together  with  a mill  and  land  in 
Amblida,  which  his  brother  Conan  held,  for  the 
sum  of  twenty  livres  and  a mark  of  gold.t  In 
1094  John,  son  of  Waleran,  consented  to  Roger 
his  knight  giving  the  tithes  of  Fifehide,  in  Essex, 
to  Bermundsey  Abbey  (Mon.  Angl.,  i.  640). J 

A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 


ON  SOME  OP  THE  REFERENCES  IN  THE 
“CHRISTIAN  YEAR.” 

Christmas  Day.  — “ Towards  men  of  love  ” : this 
is  now  the  reading  of  the  text  in  Tregelles  and 
Tischendorf. 

Sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. — “’Ev  Se 
K'at  dAemcroi'”  (cor.  oAeo-crov) : Horn.,  11. , xvii.  647. 

Third  Sunday  in  Lent. — “ Gray  ” : The  Progress 
of  Poesy,  vv.  73-4.  “ ‘ The  sword  in  myrtles 

drest  ’ ” : from  Callistratus,  in  A thenceus,  lib.  xv. 
p.  695.  The  English  line  occurs  in  Collins’s  Ode 
to  Liberty,  where  the  Greek  ode  is  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Alcseus,  who  fiourished  earlier  than  the  heroes 
celebrated  in  it.  “ There ’s  not  a strain  to  memory 
dear,”  and  note,  “ See  Burns’s  Works,  i.  293,  Dr. 
Currie’s  edition”:  thereference  is  to  a poetical  epistle 
addressed  by  Mr.  Telford,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  Burns, 
and  found  with  his  papers  after  his  death.  A 
large  portion  of  it  was  printed  by  Dr.  Currie 
(Burns’s  Works,  Montrose,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  293). 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

“ Pursue,  O Burns,  thy  liappy  style, 

Those  manner-painting  scenes,  that  while 
They  bear  me  northward  mony  a mile 
Recall  the  days. 

When  tender  joys,  with  pleasing  smile, 

Blest  my  young  ways. 

No  distant  Swiss  with  warmer  glow 
E'er  heard  his  native  music  flow. 

Nor  could  his  wishes  stronger  grow 
Than  still  have  mine, 

When  up  this  ancient  mount  I go 
With  songs  of  thine.” 

Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  — “ Wildering  ” : see 
Keble’s  letters  on  this  expression  in  Coleridge’s 
Memoir,  pp.  161-2,  Ox.,  1869. 

Wednesday  before  Easter.— There  is  a reference 
to  Jer.  Taylor’s  “ Holy  Living,  c.  xi.  § 3 ” (cor. 
ch.  ii.),  for  the  “ coronet  or  special  reward.”  Taylor 
notices  this  in  another  place,  in  the  Life  of  Christ 

t C/tr.,  vol.  xi.  Instr.  pp.  60-7.  The  land  opposite 
the  church  is  first  described  as  “ terra  unius  carrucae,” 
afterwards  as  fifty  acres,  and  held  of  the  fief  of  Radulf 
the  chamberlain  ('!  de  Tancardvill).  Amblida  I take  to  be 
Ainblie  in  the  canton  of  Creully,  not  far  from  Caen. 

I'  Now  by  Domesday  Book  we  find  another  Pifhide, 
parcel  of  the  barony  in  Dorset  of  a Waleran,  who  in  Wilts 
and  in  the  index  list  of  Dorset  is  styled"  Venator.”  This 
barony  eighty  years  after  was  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendant,  Walter  Walerand,  among  whose  knights  we 
find  the  name  of  John  de  Fifliide  (Liher  Niger,  i.  108). 
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(vol.  ii.  p.  660,  Eden’s  ed.),  but  at  neither  place  is 
there  any  authority  assigned  for  this,  which  he 
(p.  660)  calls  the  “ pious  opinion  of  the  Church.” 
It  may  be  stated  that  Ludolph  of  Saxony  {Vita 
Jesu  Christi,  pt.  ii.  c.  Ixxxviii.  § 7)  has  ; — 


The  original  is  preserved  at  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Harlech,  a descendant  of  the 
“Wor’ll  mr.  William  Maurice,  Esquire”  (after- 
wards Sir  William  Maurice),  addressed  in  the 
document. 


“Aureola  vero  eat  premium  accidentale,  non  tamen 
quodlibet  accidentale,  eed  illud  quod  respondet  operi 
excellenti,  scilicet,  martyrio,  virginitati,  et  prsedicationi 
...Unde  versus  isti : — 

‘ Aureolam  si  feiTe  volam : fore  virgo  studebo, 

Marty riumve  subibo  pium,  populosve  docebo.’ 

Bt  iterum  : — 

‘ Aureolam  martyr,  doctor,  virgoque  meretur.'  ” 

A comparison  of  the  remarks  of  Taylor  in  vol.  ii. 
u.s.  will  show  how  closely  he  follows  the  view  con- 
tained in  the  passage  of  Ludolphus.  Bp.  Heber 
enters  upon  the  question  how  fiir  Jer.  Taylor,  in 
his  Life  of  Christ,  was  indebted  to  Ludolphus,  and 
this  may  very  well  be  one  of  the  passages  in  which 
Taylor  may  have  gained  something  from  him.  See 
Heber,  Life  of  Taylor,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxxxii-iii,  Eden’s 
ed.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  considers  the  relation  of 
the  aureola  to  the  aurea,  or  essential  reward,  in 
Summa  Th.,  suppl.  quoest.  xcvi. 

Third  Sunday  after  Easter. — “ Like  Thracian 
wives”  : Herodotus,  v.  4. 

Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter. — “For  what  shall 
heal  when  holy  water  banes  1”  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic., 
viL  ii.  10,  orav  to  vSiop  Trviyy,  rt  Set  eTrtTrti'etr ; 

Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity. — “ Herbert’s  Foems, 
p.  160”  : The  Flotver,  v.  16,  p.  160,  Lond.,  1660. 


“ J esus. 

“ Wor'Il  S’r  I rec’d  I’res  and  xP  in  money  by  the 
handes  of  this  bearer,  and  I have  sent  here  Inclosed  the 
Particularies  of  his  expences  hitherto,  w’ch  must  be 
discharged  quarterlye,  and  by  half  yeares,  according  to 
the  custome,  order,  and  many  wantes  of  our  towne,  in 
regard  whereof  I am  instantely  to  desire  y’u  to  furnish 
vs  w’th  all  such  necessaries,  rather  befor’  the  time  then 
any  waye  afte’r ; the  youth  will  doe  well  I doubte  not, 
by  the  grace  and  assistance  of  the  Almightie,  to  whose 
blessed  tuition  I hartiely  recom’end  y’r  wor.  as  also  mr; 
and  m’resse  Brynkir. 

Junii  11  [or  17]  1599. 

Your  Worr.  most  readie 

C [or  G.J  Owens. 

Addressed: — To  the  Wor'Il  mr.  William  Maurice, 
Esquire,  at  the  Glenenue,  give  these. 

Sm’a  recept  ...  ...  vij  ‘ 10“ 

Soluta. 


Imprimis  fo’r  his  admission 

Ite'  to  buy  bookes  

Ite’  for  shoes  

Ite’  to  ride  to  my  L.  Bishop 

Ite’  his  studie  chamb’r  & teach’ng  ... 
Ite’  the  stuffe  and  makenge  of  his  hose 

Ite’  his  landr’es 

Ite’  his  batt’es 


iiij“  x"* 
iiij 

xx-* 

ij* 

xx“ 

xviij“ 

XX'' 

lix“  V'’ 


Sm’a  solutor’  est  v“  xj“  i"* 
Endorsed: — William  Brynkirs  note  of  expences.” 


“ ' A»d  all  this  leafless  and  uncoloured  scene 
Shall  flush  into  variety  again.’  Coroper.” 


Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 


A.  E. 


This  is  taken  memoriter  from  the  Task,  vi.  178-80 : 

“ And  all  this  uniform  uncoloured  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  from  its  fleecy  load. 

And  flush  into  variety  again.” 

See  ‘‘ N.  & Q.,”  4»  S.  xi.  235. 

Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. — “ Fensees  de 
Pascal,  part  i.  art.  viii.”  : is  it  to  § 18  of  this 
article  ? 

Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. — “The  first 
lorn  hour”  : in  the  reprint  of  the  first  edition  this 
is  printed  “ the  first  torn  hour,”  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed in  error.  The  same  expression,  “ lorn  hour,” 
occurs  in  the  poem  on  the  Accession  service. 

Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity.  — “ ‘ Calm 
decay  ’ is  borrowed  from  a friend  ” : George  James 
Cornish.  See  Memoir,  u.s.,  p.  31. 

Twenty- fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity. — “‘Je 
mourrai  seuL’  Fascal  ” : is  this  expression  in 
Pascal  ? The  sentiment  is  in  the  Priere,  Fensies, 
pt.  ii.  art.  xix.  § 3,  “ Car,  Seigneur,  comme  a I’in- 
stant  de  mamort  je  me  trouverai  separe  du  monde, 
ddnu4  de  toutes  choses,  seul  en  votre  presence . . .” 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Jesus  College,  Oxford,  1599. — The  following 
letter  and  account  refer  to  the  entering  of  a young 
gentleman  at  Oxford  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 


Curious  Entries  in  a Parish  Eegister. — 

1658,  Nov,  14.  Thomas  Matthew  died  the  12th  day  of 
November  and  was  buried  the  14th  day  of  November 
1658  in  his  garden  Late  taken  out  of  his  orchard. 

1663,  Oct.  8.  Anne  White  widow  buried  in  the  quakers’ 
burying-place  by  Edmund  White,  ye  Anabaptist  contrary 
to  law. 

1663,  March  13.  Gulielmus  Shakespeare  de  Fancot, 
sepultus  erat. 

1719,  Dec.  31.  William  Norman  put  in  ye  ground, 
being  an  Anabaptist. 

1725,  March  21.  Bernard  Stoniford,  Bricklayer  hurl’d 
into  a grave. 

1727,  Aug.  30 Harris,  WiJd.  hurl’d  into  ye 

ground. 

1727,  Jan.  9.  Olney’s  child  hurl’d  into  ye  ground. 

1728,  Aug.  26.  Mary  Shaw,  Widdow,  hurld  into  ye 
ground. 

1730,  May  25.  James  son  of  a young  w...  who  lodges 
at  John  Waters’s  at  Herne.  She  calls  herself  by  ye  name 
of  Mary  Arnold  & sais  ye  name  of  ye  child’s  Father  is 
John  Deverill.  I’m  told  they  both  came  from  Winslow 
in  ye  County  of  Bucks  or  thereabout. 

1737,  Jan.  26.  Ann,  Dater  of  Mary  ye  wife  of  John 
Quaringdon  W’  thought  fit  to  get  marry’d  to  one  Daniel 
Search  & burying  him  is  now  marry’d  as  is  said  to  one 
Samuel  Purton  by  whom  she  has  this  Dater  Ann  Baptis’d 
Jan.  26.  her  Husband  John  Quaringdon  now  living  in  ye 
Towne. 

1738,  May  29.  John,  a male  child  laid  k found  in  a 
Neighbour’s  cart  conditionally  baptis’d — this  child  is 
about  6 months  old. 
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1743,  June  17.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  & Jane 
Willison  of  Hern  Dary  man,  Baptized.  X.B.  This 
chilli  h:.3  5 compleat  lingers  on  ye  right  hand  beside  ye 
Thumb. 

1751,  Sept.  6.  Samuel  Harris  hurl'd  into  the  ground. 

1766,  June  7.  Isabella  Louisa  Grimaldi,  an  infant, 
baptis'd. 

I send  the  above  extracts  from  the  parish  register 
of  Toddington,  co.  Beds,  trusting  they' will  find  a 
corner  in  “ N.  & Q.”  The  expression  *•  hurl’d  into 
a grave  ” is  so  quaint  and  forcible  that,  not  having 
met  with  it  before,  I trust  some  of  your  readers 
will  note  the  same,  as  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  it  was  in  general  use  at  that 
time  or  merely  local.  I have  also  included  the 
names  of  Shakespeare  and  Grimaldi,  as  they  are 
quite  exceptional  in  this  neighbourhood. 

F.  A.  Blaydes. 

Hockliffe  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

A German  Executioner’s  Sword. — A fine 
example  of  this  weapon  is  in  my  collection,  in- 
scribed on  both  sides  of  the  blade  with  the  fol- 
lowing doggerel,  in  Homan  capitals  and  old  Ger- 
man, which  I have  endeavoured  to  render  into 
English  doggerel : — 

The  wise  will  mark  his  fellow’s  fate; 

Death  follows  aiii  indeed; 

And  deeds  of  ill  are  followed  still 
By  dying  fur  their  meed. 

Yet  by  the  sword  ’tis  better  far 
By  law  adjudged  to  die. 

Than  with  a skin  unscathed  to  he 
Condemned  eternally. 

There  is  a notice  of  this  sword  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Archceological  Institute,  vol.  xx.  p.  78. 

WER  KLUG  1ST  SPGLP  SICH 
ANDERER  VERTERBEN 
-rvp  SINDE  VOLGT  DER  TOD 
AVP  MISSETAD  DAS  STERBEN. 

DOCII  1ST  ES  BES3ER  llIER 
HIT  RECHT  DURCllS 
SCHWERDIGE  STORBEX  ALS 
EWIG  SONDER  RV  JIIT  GANTZER 
llAVT  VERLORBEN. 

JOHANNES  HEIN  KIIIN. 

On  the  blade  is  also  seen  a cross  of  Calvary, 
the  imperial  mound,  ensigned  with  a patriarchal 
cross,  and  the  date  1589.  The  broad  double-edged 
blade  shows  signs  of  grinding  at  the  points  of  per- 
cussion, evidence  of  much  use.  The  cross  guard 
and  pommel  are  of  brass,  the  latter  in  the  form  of 
a funeral  urn.  W.  J.  Berniiard-Smitii. 

Tem])le. 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Hegis. — I submit 
that  it  behoves  “ N.  & (^.”  to  take  some  cogni- 
zance of  an  advertisement  which  appears  on  the 
cover  of  its  number  for  July  19,  1879.  This 
advertisement  states  that  certain  auctioneers  will 
offer  for  sale  at  Weymouth,  on  August  1,  a collection 
of  documents  which  they  call  the  “ Sherren  Papers,” 
forming  the  archives  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Wey- 


mouth and  Melcombe  liegis  for  ugnvards  of  50(>  | 

years.  Now  the  “ United  Borough  and  Town  of 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Eegis  ” has  only  existed 
under  that  name  and  style  since  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth ; but  each  of  the  two  towns,  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Eegis,  has  been  a borough,  I believe,  | 
ever  since  the  days  of  Edivard  IT.,  and  it  would  i 
seem,  therefore,  that  these  “ Sherren  Papers " 
cover  nearly  the  whole  period  since  the  two  towns  ; 
were  incorporated.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  i 
how  the  municipal  archives  of  two  not  unimportant  j 
boroughs  can  have  become  “ Sherren  Papers,”  ^ 
whatever  that  may  mean.  And  it  appears  incre-  | 
dible  that  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  united  j 
borough  should  allow  their  own  archives  to  be  sold  i 
by  auction  in  their  own  town,  unless,  indeed,  they 
mean  to  buy  them  back  again.  If  they  do  not, 

I think  they  will  deserve  to  be  sent  in  a body  to 
the  neighbouring  isle  of  Portland.  A.  J.  M. 

Drought  in  Scotland. — It  may  be  worthy  of 
note  that,  notwithstanding  the  continuous  and 
pitiless  rains  that  for  months  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
there  should  be  one  district  which  not  only  has 
been  exempt  from  this  extraordinary  downfall,  but 
positively  suffered  from  long-continued  drought.  ! 
I give  below  an  extract  from  a letter  received  the  ( 
other  day  from  a gentleman  residing  at  Paisley, 
and  also  send  the  “public  notice”  referred  to 
therein,  from  which,  if  deemed  too  long  for  insertion, 
extracts  can  be  made 

“Paisley,  July  12,  1879. 

“ But  now  we  have  had  some  rain  and  expect  to  tide 
over  the  water  famine.  It  is  rather  curious  that  with 
Europe,  and  even  England,  nearly  drowned,  we  here 
should  have  had  fifteen  months  with  hardly  rain  enough 
to  lay  the  dust  of  the  streets.  I enclose  a public  notice 
which  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  deluge  is  a curiosity 
in  its  way.” 

F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

[The  notice,  dated  May  22,  1879,  is  issued  by  order  of 
the  Commissioners.  They  state  that,  owing  to  the 
“ long-continued  drought,”  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  curtail  the  supply  of  water  from  the  Paisley  Water- 
works for  general  purposes,  and  to  discontinue  it  entirely 
for  many  others.] 

Wicket. — This  word,  as  a cricket  term,  has 
come  to  be  applied  (how  recently  one  would  be- 
glad  to  learn)  not  only  to  the  pitched  stumps  that 
resemble  nearly  enough  a “ wicket  ” — i.e.  a little 
gate  * — but  to  the  ground  covered  by  the  bowling. 

* The  corresponding  French  term  guickel  is  limited  to- 
a little  door  placed  for  convenience  within  a larger  gate. 

As  to  derivation,  while  Wedgwood  sees  in  wicket  the 
notion  of  rapid  movement  to  a;id  fro — vde,  a start,  wicken 
(Dutch),  vibrare,  wink,  kc. — Littre  gives  for  the  old 
Scandinavian the  meaning “ retreat,” “hiding-place,” 
a sense  which,  perhaps,  more  readily  connects  itself 
with  the  little  fortress  (et  being  the  familiar  diminutive)' 
a gate  supplies  than  that  of  swaying  to  and  fro. 
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This  extension  of  meaning,  resulting  from  the 
scientific  development  of  our  national  game,  is  of 
itself  worthy  of  note ; but  what  is  more  remarkable 
is  the  lack  this  extension  illustrates  of  what  would 
be  a very  useful  word.  The  word  we  want  would 
correspond  with  the  German  Baku  (way,  path, 
road,  course).  Ask  the  hockey-player  what  he  calls 
the  bounded  strip  between  the  goals,  or  the  skittle- 
player  to  name  the  course  over  which  his  ball  is 
rolled  or  thrown,  and  he  will  be  found  at  a loss. 

Henry  Attwell. 

Barnes. 

“ The  Fox’s  Brush  ” Inn,  Eopsley. — In  Hot- 
ten’s  History  of  Signboards  is  this  paragraph  : — 

“ It  is  certainly  somewhat  strange  that,  in  this  sporting 
country,  the  sign  of  the  Brush,  or  Fox’s  Tail,  should  he 
so  rare  ; in  fact,  no  instance  of  its  use  is  now  to  be  found, 
although,  beside  the  interest  attached  to  it  in  the  hunting 
field,  it  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  badges  of  the 
Lancaster  family  ” (p.  170). 

“ The  Fox’s  Brush”  Inn  may  be  found,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Duke  of  Eutland’s  country,  at  Eopsley, 
Lincolnshire.  On  the  next  page  of  Mr.  Hotten’s 
work  it  is  stated  that 

“At  the  White  Horse,  near  Burleigh-on-the-Hill,  the 
noted  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life  and  died  ” (p.  171). 

If  this  refers  to  Burley-on-the-Hill,  near  Oakham, 
Eutland,  the  author  greatly  blundered. 

COTHBERT  BeHE. 

A Centenarian. — The  following,  I think,  de- 
serves a corner  in  “ N.  & Q.” : — 

“ There  died  at  Worcester  on  Sunday  last  Mrs.  Harts- 
horne,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  eleven 
(months.  Mrs.  Hartshorne  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Dr.  Nash,  of  Worcester,  and  secondly  to  a Stafi'ordshire 
gentleman,  whom  she  survived  for  many  years.  She 
retained  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  up  to  a few  weeks 
before  her  death  was  to  be  seen  occasionally  walking 
with  an  attendant  in  the  streets  of  Worcester.” — Sunder- 
land and  Durham  County  Herald,  July  4,  1879. 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

Open  Magdalen,  Headington. — 

“ An  attempt  to  revive  the  old  question  of  the  right  to 
'^)pen  Magdalen  was  made  on  Monday,  a meeting  having 
been  announced  to  be  held  in  the  Union  Square,  Old 
Headington,  ‘ for  the  purpose  of  taking  proceedings  at 
once  by  claiming  a right  as  owners  of  Open  Magdalen, 
■and  other  rights  belonging  to  the  said  parish  of  Head- 
ington.’ The  business  consisted  of  the  reading  of  extracts 
from  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  referring  to  the  matter, 
and  relating  to  stone,  sand,  and  gravel  pits,  allotments 
for  the  poor,  and  a section  which  stated  that  small 
allotments  may  be  laid  together  and  enjoyed  in  common.” 
— Oxford  Chronicle,  July  19, 1879. 

A.  L,  Mayhew'. 

Oxford. 

French  Leave. — Dr.  Brewer  says  this  “allusion 
is  to  the  French  soldiers,  who  in  their  invasions 
take  what  they  require,  and  never  wait  to  ask  per- 
mission of  the  owners.”  Mr.  Hotten  says  it  means 


“ to  depart  slyly,  without  saying  anything.”  In 
a newspaper  bearing  date  Oct.  16,  1805,  I read, 
“ On  Thursday  last  Monsieur  J.  F.  Desgranche, 
one  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  on  parole  at 
Chesterfield,  took  French  leave  of  that  place,  in 
defiance  of  his  parole  engagement.”  This  would 
imply  that,  seventy  years  ago,  Mr.  Hotten’s  defini- 
tion was  an  accepted  one.  A.  E. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 


©ucrieS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Temple  Bar  Statues. — Probably  I am  not 
the  only  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  deeply  regretted 
the  destruction  of  Temple  Bar  ; and  most  certainly 
there  are  many  who  will  feel  an  interest  in  its 
future  history,  now  that  it  has  been  “ improved 
away”  from  Fleet  Street.  I am  told  that  what  was 
Temple  Bar  is  now  a pile  of  dirty  stones  in  a piece 
of  waste  ground  in  Farringdon  Street ; that  the 
time-honoured  old  wooden  gates,  at  which  the 
carriage  of  royalty  had  so  often  to  wait,  and  which 
old  citizens  used  to  regard  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  pleasure  as  the  visible  evidence  of  important 
rights  and  privileges,  are  now  lying  rotting  on  the 
ground.  What  has  become  of  the  statues  I did 
not  hear.  I should  be  very  glad  to  learn  that  I 
have  been  misinformed  in  this  matter,  and  thank- 
ful for  any  information  as  to  where  Temple  Bar 
now  is,  in  whose  custody  it  rests,  and  what  is 
intended  to  be  done  with  it.  Edward  Solly. 

The  Mystery  of  Berkeley  Square. — The 
following  is  a cutting  from  Mayfair  of  May  10, 
1879.  What  is  the  mystery  connected  with  the 
house  in  Berkeley  Square  ? 

“ The  mystery  of  Berkeley  Square  still  remains  a 
mystery.  We  were  in  hopes  that  during  the  last  fort- 
night a full,  final,  and  satisfactory  answer  would  have 
been  given  to  our  question ; but  we  have  been  disappointed. 
The  story  of  the  haunted  house  in  the  heart  of  Mayfair 
is  so  far  acquiesced  in  by  the  silence  of  those  who  alone 
know  the  whole  truth,  and  whose  interest  it  is  that  the 
whole  truth  should  be  known.  That  story  can  be  recapi- 
tulated in  a few  words.  The  house  in  Berkeley  Square 
contains  at  least  one  room  of  which  the  atmosphere  is 
supernaturally  fatal  to  body  and  mind.  A girl  saw, 
heard,  or  felt  such  horror  in  it  that  she  went  mad,  and 
never  recovei’ed  sanity  enough  to  tell  how  or  why.  A 
gentleman,  a disbeliever  in  ghosts,  dared  to  sleep  in  it, 
and  was  found  a corpse  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  after 
frantically  ringing  for  help  in  vain.  Rumour  suggests 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  all  ending  in  death,  mad- 
ness, or  both,  as  the  result  of  sleeping,  or  trying  to  sleep, 
in  that  room.  The  very  party  walls  of  the  house,  when 
touched,  are  found  saturated  with  electric  horror.  It  is 
1 uninhabited  save  by  an  elderly  man  and  woman  who  act 
I as  caretakers;  but  even  these  have  no  access  to  the  room. 
That  is  kept  locked,  the  key  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
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mysterious  aud  seemingly  nameless  person,  who  comes  to 
the  house  once  every  six  months,  locks  up  the  elderly 
couple  in  the  basement,  and  then  unlocks  the  room,  and 
occupies  himself  in  it  for  hours.  Finally,  and  most  wonder- 
ful of  all,  the  house,  though  in  Berkeley  Square,  is  neither 
to  be  let  nor  to  be  sold.  Its  mere  outside  shows  it  to  be 
given  up  to  ghosts  and  decay.  Readers  who  feel  curious 
about  the  matter  are  referred  to  our  issue  of  a fortnight 
ago  for  the  details,  of  which  the  above  account  is  a 
resv.me." 

"W.  E.  Howlett. 

Kirton- in-Lindsey. 

Avoues. — “Eound  his  [Henry  YII.’s]  tomb 
stand  his  nine  accustomed  Avours  or  guardian 
sitints,  to  whom  he  calls  and  cries,”  &c.  (Stanley, 
Westminster  Abbey,  p.  158).  I should  be  glad  to 
know  the  etymology  of  A vour,  and  to  hear  of  other 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  word. 

A.  L.  M.vthew. 

Oxford. 

Sub-sizar;  Hound.  — In  the  Anecdotes  of 
Bou'yer  it  is  recorded  of  one  Eichard  Jenkin  that 
he  wais  “ admitted  a sub-sizar  for  the  Master  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Dr.  Tanner.”  In 
the  same  work  we  are  told  that  a “ hound  ” of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  is  an  undergraduate 
not  on  the  foundation,  nearly  the  same  as  a “sizar.” 
A more  distinct  explanation  of  the  above  terms  is 
required.  The  same  question  was  asked  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  in  Sept.,  1813,  but  it  seems 
to  have  elicited  no  reply.  E.  'Walford,  1\I.A. 

Hampstead,  X.W. 

“The  Imitation  of  Christ.” — Who  was  the 
author  of  the  translation  into  English  of  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  printed  by  Eliz.  Eedmayne, 
London,  1C84  ? Another  edition  of  the  same  was 
also  printed  by  “ Eliz.  Eedmayne  in  Jewen-street, 
London,”  1705,  and  reprinted  in  1831  by  T.  0. 
Hansard,  Eaternoster  Eow,  and  sold  by  Longman, 
Eees,  Orme  & Co.  Edmund  Waterton. 

Marlowe  and  Mr. of  Dover. — In  Mr. 

Collier’s  Bibliographical  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  p.  521, 
he  describes  a copy  of  Marlowe’s  Hero  and 
Leander  with  MS.  notes,  in  which  allusion  is 

made  to  Marlowe’s  acquaintance  with  “Mr. 

of  Dover,  whom  he  made  become  an  [atheist].” 
This  IMr.  Blank  was  otherwise  a remarkable  per- 
son, for  we  learn  that  he  “ learned  all  IMarloe  by 
heart  and  divers  other  bookes  : he  would  never 
have  above  one  book  at  a time,  and  when  he  was 
perfect  in  it  hee  would  put  it  away  and  get 
another,  Hee  was  a very  good  scholar.”  Is  it 
possible  to  recover  his  name?  Bibliotiiecary. 

Harvey  of  \Vangey,  co.  Essex.— In  “N.&  Q.,” 
.T**  S.  iii.  103  ; iv.  520  ; v.  42,  247,  320,  are  some 
interesting  particulars  respecting  this  family.  I 
shall  be  glad  of  any  further  information  either  as 
to  the  ancestors  or  the  descendants  of  Sir  James 


Harvey,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  particularly 
as  to  the  father  of  George  Harvey,  sworn  assistant 
of  the  Feltmakers’  Company,  Oct.,  1656.  It  j 
appears  that  of  this  family  were  Sir  Walter  , 
Harvey,  lord  Mayor  1273,  and  Sir  William  Har-  | 
vey,  Clarencieux.  E.  B. 

Local  Offices. — I want  to  carry  out  the  hope  ! 
expressed  by  the  Athcnccum  (July  12, 1879,  p.  41)  ! 

for  an  “ annotated  catalogue  of  English  officials, 
which  shall  take  in  not  those  of  the  towns  only,  ' 
but  of  the  manor,  the  parish,  and  the  hamlet  also.”  , 
I had,  indeed,  already  contemplated  such  a cata- 
logue, and  have  made  considerable  collections. 
But  such  a work  requires  the  help  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
and  I hope  I may  ask  this.  I may  add  that  I ' 
have  already  been  favoured  with  notes  from  Mr. 
Charles  Jackson  and  Dr.  A.  Laing. 

G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

Belgravia  or  Belgradia. — On  examination 
of  two  old  maps  of  London  in  the  Grace  collection,  i 
I find  that  the  line  of  thoroughfare  running  from 
Pimlico  to  Chelsea  is  marked  in  one  part  Upper 
and  Lower  Belgrade  Place.  Belgrave  Square,  as 
it  is  now  called,  was  not  then  built,  for  the  “ Five 
Fields  ” then  occupied  the  site  of  that  and  other 
squares  and  streets  which  form  the  most  aristocratic 
district  of  the  West-End.  Was  this  really  the 
original  form  of  the  name,  or  was  it  an  error  on 
the  map-maker’s  part  ? J.  E.  S.  C. 

“ Philately  ” and  “ Philatelist.” — What 
may  be  the  meaning  of  these  much-used  terms,, 
which  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  in  any 
of  our  many  dictionaries,  old  or  new  ? Unde 
derimntur  f Abhba. 

“Eobin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.” 

— Can  any  one  refer  me  to  a copy  of  this  old 
ballad?  M.  A. 

Ledbury. 

“ Eeynard  the  Fox.” — Is  there  any  evidence, 
and  if  so  what,  that  the  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox- 
was  known  in  England  before  the  publication  of 
Caxton’s  version  of  the  tale  in  1481  ? Anon. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Garrick. — In  the  Shak- 
spearian  Library  and  Museum  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  is  a portrait  in  oil,  remarkably  well  painted, 
of  Mrs.  Garrick,  representing  a very  beautiful 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life.  Gainsborough  is  said 
to  have  been  the  artist,  but  it  is  merely  a sup- 
position. In  The  Catalogue  of  the  Bhahspeare 
Museum  this  portrait  is  merely  mentioned,  and 
numbered  eighty-two,  amongst  the  many  valuable 
gifts  of  Miss  Wheler.  On  what  authority  is  this 
portrait  assigned  to  Gainsborough  ? If  he  was  not 
the  artist,  who  was  ? John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbouine  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 
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Daniel  Jones. — A large  plaster  bust  has  come 
into  my  possession  with  the  following  inscription 
upon  it  as  the  name  of  the  subject  and  the  sculptor: 
“Daniel  Jones,  Esquire.  J.  E.  Thomas  sculptor, 
London,  1838.”  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  me  a clue  to  the  identity  of  the  said  Daniel 
Jones,  Esq.,  as  I am  unable  to  trace  him  in  the 
ordinary  biographical  dictionaries  ? 

W.  H.  K.  W. 

“ Strang  ”=to  wonder  or  feel  surprise  at. 
— Is  this  an  English  word  1 I find  it  in  a MS. 
written  about  1693  by  a person  (probably  a Dutch- 
man) imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. Here  are  some  extracts  showing  the 
context : — 

“And  therefore  he  could  not  but  slraajf  so  much  the 
more  of  the  lame  and  insufficient  report  which  that 
General  person  had  given.” 

“ Bott  thos  who  know  the  cuntries  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant  need  not  strang  at  the  Prince  of  Orange  not 
ohlidging  us,”  &c. 

“ Which  I often  did  much  strang  att  nether  could  1 
ever  know  the  reason  thereof.” 

“ We  cannot  therfor  but  strang  why  that  prudent 
prince,”  &c. 

“ All  the  advantages  being  rightlie  considred,  we 
cannot  but  strang  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not,”  &c. 

J.  H.  Cooke. 

“ Upon  the  square.” — What  is  the  earliest 
known  use  of  this  phrase  ? It  occurs  in  Scott’s 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xiii. : “While  Lord  Glen- 
varloch  chose  to  play,  men  played  with  him 
regularly,  or,  according  to  the  phrase,  upon  the 
square.”  D.  Barron  Brightwell. 

Engravings. — I have  a collection  of  old  en- 
gravings. Where  could  I get  a treatise  upon 
engravers  and  their  work  ? Which  is  the  best  work 
on  the  subject  I Hermes. 

Heraldic.— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
to  what  family  the  following  crest  belongs  ? — A 
dexter  hand,  vested,  holding  up  a skull.  On  the 
same  paper  under  the  crest  are  the  letters  H.  B.  M. 
The  complete  arms  and  any  particulars  of  the  family 
will  be  very  acceptable.  Khan. 

Orrery. — Orrery  is  said  to  be  a place  in  Ireland. 
Whereabouts  is  it  ? It  is  not  in  Black’s  larger 
atlas.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

Rock  Figures. — It  appears  from  La  Billardiere’s 
Voyage  a la  Becherche  de  la  Peyrouse  that  there  is 
a rock  close  to,  or  one  of,  the  Eddystone  rocks  like 
a vessel  in  full  sail,  that  has  deceived  English  and 
French  navigators.  Is  this  mentioned  in  English 
books,  and  is  the  resemblance  stiU  existing  ? 
Eusebe  Salverte,  in  his  Sciences  Occultes,  p.  19, 
gives  an  account  of  this  and  of  a rock  of  similar 
description  at  Corfu.  This  rock,  described  by 
Pliny  and  confirmed  as  still  existing  by  the 


Bibliotheque  Universelle,  was  fabled  by  the  Greeks 
of  old  to  have  been  the  Phoenician  vessel  in  which 
Ulysses  was  returning  home  till  Neptune,  in  jealousy, 
and  to  thwart  him,  turned  it  to  stone.  The  rock 
of  Niobe,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Sipylus,  is  like  a 
woman  weeping  when  seen  from  a distance,  but 
when  approached  the  resemblance  disappears. 
Salverte  thinks  that  this,  dressed  up  in  the  fashion 
of  a myth,  has  been  shaped  into  the  legend  of 
Niobe.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Sir  Robert  Sutton,  created  Lord  Lexington 
Nov.  21,  1645. — Information  is  requested  re- 
specting him  ; also  respecting  his  ancestors  and 
descendants,  both  direct  and  collateral.  Why  was 
he  given  that  title  ? Sir  Robert  was  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Sutton,  of  Aram,  co.  Notts.  M.  T. 

Meaning  of  “ Hibernia.” — Might  I ask  some 
help  in  determining  what  is  the  exact  force  of 
“ Hibernia  ” at  various  periods  of  history  ? I read 
that  the  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition 
attributed  to  Orpheus  may  be  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  the  first  Darius,  who  died  b.c.  485.  There  the 
appellation  lernian  seems  applied  to  all  our  group 
of  islands  (ed.  Leipzig,  1764)  ; — 

vgaoiaiv  'lipniaiv  daaov  iKiogai, 

What  is  there  to  show  that  “ Hibernia  ” thus 
covered  more  space  than  the  modern  name  Ire- 
land ? And  if  so,  how  am  I to  follow  historically 
the  process  of  its  restriction  to 

“ The  first  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea  ” ? 

H.  L.  L.  G. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

English  and  Scottish  Sketches.  By  an  American. 
London,  William  White,  1857. 

Evenings  with  the  Poets.  By  the  Author  of  Success  in 
Life,  Memorials  of  Early  Genius,  &c.  London,  T.  Nel- 
son k,  Sons,  1860. 

A Winter  with  Robert  Burns.  Being  Annals  of  his 
Patrons  and  Associates  in  Edinburgh  in  the  Years  1786-7, 
and  Details  of  his  Inauguration  as  Poet  Laureate  of  the 
Can.  Kil.  Edinburgh,  Peter  Brown,  1846.  J.  G. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“Applause  seasonably  declined  returns  with  accu- 
mulated force.”  A parallel  might  be  “ Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,”  &c.  Ivory. 


Idrpltc^. 

THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  THE  LITERATURE 
CONNECTED  WITH  POPE  AND  HIS 
QUARRELS. 

(5*»  S.  xii.  6,  36,  71.) 

In  following  the  good  example  set  by  _F.  G. 
let  me  explain  that  I write  Poptana  advisedly, 
following  the  form  adopted  by  the  compilers  of  the 
miscellanies  connected  with  Menage,  Voltaire,_and 
Walpole  (whose  names,  like  Pope’s,  ended  with  a 
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mute  e),  who  wrote  Menagiana,  Voltairiana,  and 
WaJpoliana,  examples  followed  by  Southey,  who 
called  his  two  little  volumes  Omniana. 

I think  the  first  in  the  following  list  is  one  of  the 
earliest  attacks  on  Pope.  It  is  in  some  parts  more 
clever  than  decent. 

9.  “ dilsop  at  the  Bear  Garden.  A Vision.  By  Blr. 
Preston.  In  Imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  a Vision 
by  Mr.  Pope.  London,  Sold  by  John  Morphew,  near 
Stationers’  Hall,  1715.”  8vo. 

An  advertisement  occupying  two  pages  is 
followed  by  a quizzical  announcement,  which  com- 
mences : — 

“ The  first  Book  of  Tom  Thumb,  transform’d  from  the 
-original  Nonsense  into  Greek  Heroicks,  is  so  near  finished 
that  the  Undertaker  hopes  to  be  able  to  deliver  it  to  the 
Subscribers  by  the  first  of  April  next,”  &c. 

The  poem  commences  on  p.  9 and  ends  on  p.  32, 
pp.  33-8  being  occupied  with  notes  which  contain 
some  curious  allusions  to  the  Bear  Garden  and  its 
slang. 

10.  “ A Complete  Collection  of  all  the  Verses,  Essays, 
Letters,  and  Advertisements  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  Publication  of  Three  Volumes  of  Miscellanies  by 
Pope  and  Company.  To  which  is  added  an  exact  List  of 
the  Lords,  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  others  who  have  been 
abused  in  these  volumes.  With  a large  Dedication  to 
the  Author  of  the  Dnnciad,  containing  some  Animad- 
versions upon  that  Extraordinary  Performance. 

Thee,  great  Scriblerus,  Malice  still  insjiires. 

And  with  cold  Venom  damps  the  Poet’s  Fires ; 

A snarling  Elf  who  breaks  the  Critick’s  Trust, 

With  Spleen  condemns,  and  always  is  unjust: 

Whose  own  Example  best  explains  his  Laws, 

And  is  himself  the  vast  Profund  he  draws. 

London,  Printed  for  A.  Jloore  nearS.  Paul’s,  mdccxxviii. 
(Price  One  Shilling.)”  Pp.  52. 

AVith  a frontispiece,  an  imitation  of  the  owl 
frontispiece  to  the  Dunciad:  Pope  on  crutches, 
standing  on  a pile  of  books  lettered  “ Pope’s 
Homer,”  “ Pope’s  Shakespeare,”  “ Miscellanies,” 

The  Profound,”  and  surrounded  by  owls,  with 
a label  over  his  head,  “ Hie  est  quern  quosris.” 

11.  “ Durgen,  or  a Plain  Satyr  upon  a Pompous  Satyrist. 

‘ In  trutina  ponetur  eadem.’  Hor. 

Amicably  inscribed  by  the  Author  to  those  Worthy  and 
Ingenious  Gentlemen  misrepresented  in  a late  invective 
Poem,  call’d  The  Dunciad.  London,  Printed  for  T.  War- 
ner at  the  Black-Boy  in  Paternoster  Itow.  m.dccxxix. 
Price  H.” 

Address  to  the  Reader,  pp.  iv.  The  Address  to 
the  Reader  is  followed  by  the 
“ Postscript. 

The  Reader  is  desired  to  observe  that  the  beginning  of 
the  Poem  turns  upon  the  following  Quotations; — 

‘ Or  ship’d  with  W — d to  Ape  and  Monkey  Lands.’ 

Dunciad,  Book  i.  p.  11. 

‘ B.  W.— poetical  Son  of  John  Taylor.’  Prohend, 
Chap.  9.” 

12.  “ A Collection  of  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose  which 
have  been  publish’d  on  occasion  of  the  Dunciad.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  by 
Mr.  Savage.  London,  Printed  for  L.  Gilliver  at  Homer’s 
Head  against  S.  Dunstan’s  Church  in  Fleet  Street. 

JIDCCXXXII.” 


In  the  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
which  occupies  pp.  iii-vii,  and  is  signed  “ R.  Sa- 
vage,” Savage  speaks  of  the  only  part  in  the 
volume  to  wdiich  he  had  claim  being  the  “ Author 
to  be  Let,”  “ having  no  title  to  any  other,  not  even 
the  small  ones  out  of  the  Journals.”  The  Dedica- 
tion is  followed  by — ■ 

(a)  “ Two  Epistles  to  Mr.  Pope  concerning  the  Authors 
of  the  Age.  By  the  Author  of  the  Universal  Passion.” 

(h)  “An  Essay  on  Satire,  particularly  on  the  Dunciad, 

By  W.  Harte  of  S.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon.” 

(c)  “ Harlequin  Horace  or  the  Art  of  Modern  Poetry.” 

(rf)  “An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Pope  from  a Young  Gentleman 
at  Rome.  London,  Printed  in  the  Year  mdccxxx.” 

(e)  “ Certain  Epigrams  in  Laud  and  Praise  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad.” 

(/)  “ An  Author  to  be  Let.” 

(q)  “ Essays,  Letters,  and  other  occasional  Pieces  re- 
lating to  the  late  War  of  the  Dunces.” 

The  copy  before  me  would  appear  to  be  im- 
perfect, for  it  commences  with  the  fourth  article 
in  the  table  of  contents,  “ An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Pope,” 
which  is  followed  by  the  “ Epigrams,”  “ An  Author 
to  be  Let,”  and  the  “ Essays.”  I have  a separate 
copy  of  the  first  three,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  titles  : — 

(a)  “ 'I'wo  Epistles  to  Mr.  Pope  concerning  the  Authors 
of  the  Age.  London,  Printed  for  Lawton  Gilliver  at 
Homer's  Head  against  S.  Dunstan’s  Church  in  Fleet 
Street,  mdccxxx.”  Pp.  54. 

At  the  end  a curious  list  of  four  pages  of  books 
printed  for  L.  Gilliver. 

(5)  “An  Essay  on  Satire,  particularly  on  The  Dunciad. 

By  Mr.  Walter  Harte  of  S.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  To 
which  is  added  a Discourse  on  Satires  arraigning  Persons 
by  Name.  By  Monsieur  Boileau.  London,  Printed  for 
Lawton  Gilliver  at  Homer’s  Head  against  S.  Dunstan’s 
Church  in  Fleet  Street,  mdccxxx.”  8vo.,  pp.  46. 

(c)  “ Harlequin  Horace  or  the  Art  of  Modern  Poetry.  , 
Tempora  Mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.  London, 
Printed  for  Lawton  Gilliver  at  Homer’s  Head  against  S. 
Dunstan’s  Church  in  Fleet  Street,  mdccxxxi.  Price  Is.” 

Pp.  59. 

Dedication  to  J — n R — h.  Esq.,  6 pages. 

The  last  three  (c,  /,  and  g),  which  are  uniformly 
and  very  neatly  printed,  are  separately  paged,  but 
have  no  distinct  title-pages.  “ Certain  Epigrams  in 
Laud  and  Praise  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad” 
is  the  heading  of  p.  1 of  the  collection,  which  ends 
on  p.  14.  This  is  followed  by  a bastard  title  of  “An 
Author  to  be  Let,”  which  is  word  for  word  the  j 
same  as  that  of  the  quarto  edition  of  1729,  de- 
scribed by  E.  G.,  ante,  p.  36,  with  the  omission 
of  “ Numb.  I.  To  be  continued,”  &c.,  and  occupies 
twelve  pages,  besides  five  pages  of  preface  not 
paged  ; while  the  “ Essays,  Letters,  and  other 
occasional  Pieces  relating  to  the  late  War  of  the 
Dunces  ” commences  with  a half-title  and  fresh 
pagination,  which  extends  from  p.  1 to  p.  41. 

13.  “A  most  proper  Reply  to  the  Nobleman’s  Epistle 
to  a Doctor  of  Diyinity.  'To  which  is  added  Horace 
versus  Fauiiius  or  a Case  in  Point,  as  reported  by  Ben 
Johnson  and  The  Bellman  of  S.  James’  Verses.  London 
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I Printed : Sold  by  J.  Huggonson  near  Serjeant’s  Inn  in 
■ Chancery  Lane,  1734.  Price  6(i.” 

! The  “ Proper  Eeply  ” occupies  twenty  pages, 
I Tery  large  type,  is  dated  from  Chichester,  Childer- 
j mas  Bay,  1733,  and  is  signed  “ W.  Sh — w — n.” 

I P.  A.  H. 

I beg  to  refer  F.  G.  to  Dr.  Warburton’s  edition 
j of  Pope’s  W orJcs,  1757.  In  vol.  viii.  p.  234,  there  is 
I j a letter,  dated  July  20, 1713,  from  Pope  to  Addison, 
in  which  this  occurs,  in  relation  to  Dennis  ; “ You 
I may  conclude  from  what  I here  say,  that  ’twas 
; ! never  in  my  thoughts  to  have  ottered  you  my  pen 
t j in  any  direct  reply  to  such  a critic,  but  only  in 
rl  some  little  raillery  ; not  in  defence  of  you,  but  in 
1 , -contempt  of  him,”  &c.  This  explanation  is  given 
•i  in  a foot-note  : “ This  relates  to  a paper  occasioned 
I by  Dennis’s  Remarks  upon  Cato,  called  Dr.  Norris’s 
' Narrative  of  the  Frenztj  of  John  Dennis.”  In 
vol.  ix.  and  in  A Letter  to  a Noble  Lord  (Hervey), 

I p.  231,  Pope  states  it  as  his  belief  that  in  the 
Verses  on  the  Lmitator  of  Horace  “ both  sexes  had 
a.  share  in  the  composition  ; that  is,  his  lordship 
and  a right  honorable  lady”  (Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu).  Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  the  Letter 
was  never  sent  to  Lord  Hervey,  and  that  to  “ a 
cool  reader  of  the  present  time  it  exhibits  nothing 
but  a tedious  malignity.”  “ Popiad,”  sic  in  War- 
burton’s  edition.  Fredk.  Rule. 

Keeping  School  in  the  Parvise  (5^''  S.  xi. 
366,  394,  472  ; xii.  37,  49.)— I am  sorry  that  Mr. 
PiCTON  does  not  appreciate  the  authority  of  Thomas 
Staveley,  whom  I have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  a high  authority  in  matters  antiquarian.  I 
have  read  Mr.  Picton’s  letter  with  interest,  nor 
do  I write  with  a view  of  combating  his  position  ; 
for,  in  fact,  on  referring  to  Dr.  Cowell’s  Lmu  Dic- 
tionary, I find  that  the  position  which  Mr.  Picton 
has  taken  is  endorsed  by  that  learned  doctor. 
Still,  I am  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  that 
I have  endeavoured  (ignorantly  or  intentionally) 
to  palm  upon  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  a worthless 
and  “ unreliable  ” authority.  I therefore  venture 
to  submit  the  following  extracts  from  Chalmers’s 
Biographical  Dictionary  to  the  candid  reader  : — 
“Staveley  (Thomas,  Esq.),  a learned  gentleman  of 
Eussington,  Leicestershire,  after  having  completed  his 
academical  education  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  was 
admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1647,  and  called  to  the 
bar  in  1654.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the 
study  of  English  history,  and  was  esteemed  a diligent, 
judicious,  and  faithful  antiquary.. ..His  History  of 
'Churches  in  England,  &c.,  was  first  published  in  1712, 
■and  reprinted  in  1773.  It  is  a work  of  considerable 
research  and  learning,  the  result  of  having  carefully 
examined  many  books  and  records,  and  contains  a com- 
plete account  of  the  sacred  furniture  of  churches  from 
the  earliest  origin,”  &c. 

Staveley  was  also  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Romish  Horseleech,  printed  in  1674  and  again  in 
1769,  and  of  many  other  works  (see  Rose’s 
Biographical  Dictionary).  Should  a perusal  of 


Staveley’s  History  of  Churches  in  England  be 
desired,  I shall  be  happy,  since  the  work  is  scarce, 
to  lend  my  copy,  as  a vehicle  for  imparting  in- 
formation on  the  interesting  subjects  discussed 
therein.  E.  C.  Harington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

In  Matthew  Paris’s  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  III.,  under  the  year  1250,  occurs  this 
passage,  showing  clearly  that  the  parvis,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  w^as  used  as  a place  of  education 
more  than  six  hundred  years  ago  ; “ Unde  pro 
ilia  substantiola  persolvenda  cogebatur  ille  pauper- 
culus,  multis  diebus  scholas  exercens,  venditis  in 
parvisio  libellis,  vitam  familicam  et  codrinam 
protelare.”  The  gloss  upon  which  is,  “ Sane 
aliquando  pars  qusedam  in  inferiore  navi  ecclesias 
scholse  exercendie  destinata,  a parvis  pueris  edoctis, 
parvis  vel  parvisium,  the  parvis,  dicebatur.'" 
From  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  however  “childish 
and  absurd”  the  derivation  may  be,  it  is  not  justly 
chargeable  either  upon  Staveley  or  his  follower 
Chancellor  Harington.  Parvis,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, is  a synonym  of  paradisus,  as  the  latter  word 
is  used  by  mediaeval  writers  ; but  whether  it  is  a 
derivative  of  it  is,  to  my  mind,  more  than  question- 
able. All  that  Du  Cange  ventures  to  say  is, 
“ Nostris  vulgo  parvis.”  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Pic- 
ton says,  we  get  it  from  the  French,  but  where 
the  French  get  it  from  is  not  so  easy  to  decide. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Biographical  (circa  1600)  Queries  (5“'  S.  xi. 
468  ; xii.  53.) — “ Bilsbye  ostiarius  scaccarii  ” was 
a Lincolnshire  man,  in  whose  family  the  office  of 
Usher  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  hereditary  for 
several  generations.  At  the  death  of  John  Kener- 
mond,*  Dec.  16,  1435,  it  descended  to  his  sole 
daughter  and  heir  Agnes,  then  aged  thirty-two, 
and  the  wife  of  Thomas  Billesby,  of  Billesby,  co. 
Lincoln  (Inq.  14  Hen.  VL,  No.  15).  There  was 
power  to  discharge  the  duties  by  deputy,  so  that 
Agnes  Billesby  continued  to  hold  this  office  up  to 
the  date  of  her  death,  Aug.  4,  1470,  when  that 
event  transmitted  it  to  her  grandson  and  heir 
John,  son  of  Richard  Billesby,t  who  predeceased 
his  mother  Nov.  23,  1459  (Inq.  38,  39  Hen.  VI., 
No.  35).  By  inquisition  taken  at  Westminster, 
Sept.  1,  10  Edw.  IV.  (1470),  the  jury  found  that 

“ Predicta  Agnes  in  dicto  brevi  nominata  tenuit  die 
quo  obijt  in  dominico  euo  vt  de  feodo  ofBcium  hostiarij 

* Not  Kermermond,  as  by  the  Visitation  of  Lincoln- 
shire (1562-4),  printed  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Genealogist. 

f His  proof  of  age  finq.  19  Hen.  VI.,  No.  48).  taken 
at  Alford,  co.  Lincoln,  Nov.  1, 1441,  shows  that  Richard 
was  born  at  Bilsby,  and  baptized  there  in  the  church  of 
Holy  Trinity,  April  25,  1420.  Among  other  local  occur- 
rences on  his  birthday,  it  is  stated  that  Cadeby  steeple 
fell  to  the  ground  by  reason  of  high  wind  (fuit  tarn 
validus  ventus  quod  campanile  de  Cadeby  cecidit  ad 
terram),  and  Richard  Haghe  held  a court  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  at  Bilsby. 
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de  scaccario  domini  Eegis  cum  alijs  diversis  oiEcijs  dicto 
officio  spectantibus  et  pertinentibus,  ■videlicet,  officijs 
liostiariorum  et  proclamatoruiii  in  communi  Banco 
Marescalloruin  bostiariorum  proclamatorum  et  luu  ri- 
ariorum  in  singulis  Itineribus  Justiciariorum  Itinerao- 
cium  infra  regnum  Anglie,  vna  cum  quinque  denarijs 
quolibet  die  in  Recepta  Scaccarij  predicti  jiercipiendis  in 
dicto  officio  bostiarij  in  dicto  Seaccario  de  quibus  eadem 
Agnes  obijt  seisita  in  dominico  suo  vt  de  Jeodo  in  Bal- 
liva  supradicta.” — Inq.  9 & 10  Edw.  IV.,  Xo.  65. 

The  said  office,  with  the  others  above  set  out, 
was  held  of  the  kiug  by  the  service  of  great  ser- 
jeauty,  and  was  worth  twenty  marks  yearly, 
“juxta  verum  valorem  ejusdem.”  Madox  (Thomas), 
in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer, 
states  that  the  post  was  one  of  high  antiquity,  and 
he  makes  frequent  allusion  to  those  who  held  it 
in  the  early  periods  of  English  history.  See 
“ Ostiarius  ” in  his  index. 

John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

Whistling  (5‘''  S.  xi.  186,  275,  336.)— Nothing 
but  a tender  regard  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
gentler  sex  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  sub- 
mitting an  humble  w'ord  on  this  subject ; for  whist- 
ling is  not  generally  thought  to  be  an  excellent 
thing  in  woman,  and  there  is  a discouraging  proverb, 
known  to  “ N.  & if,”  about  a whistling  woman 
and  a crowing  hen.  In  spite  of  all  which,  I may 
now  venture  to  offer  a hope  that  others  who  have 
met  with  whistling  women  will  add  their  testimony 
to  the  consensus  referred  to  above.  Any  instance 
showing  that  the  powers,  physical  or  mental,  of 
man  are  also  fully  possessed  by  woman  is  surely 
valuable  ; and  so  I confess  to  a sjiecial  interest  in 
the  case  of  that  excellent  young  woman  whom 
ScoTus,  using  a good  north-country  phrase,  de- 
scribes as  his  servant  lass.  For  myself,  I have 
heard  a young  lady,  at  an  evening  party,  whistle 
the  song  of  The  Mocking  Bird  with  a most  sweet 
and  resonant  clearness  ; I know  of  two  young 
ladies  (a  clergyman’s  daughters)  in  Shropshire, 
whose  whistling  was  the  chief  attraction  of  a 
flishionable  charity  concert,  lately  held  in  that 
county  ; and  I can  point  also  to  my  fair  friend 
Sally  Mempus,  aged  two-and-twenty,  whom  I have 
seen  wdiistling  after  her  work  to  the  passing 
ships,  as  she  sat,  a hundred  feet  above  them, 
upon  a narrow  ledge  half-way  down  the  cliff — a 
spot  which  no  one  save  a daring  climber  like  Sally 
could  reach  or  escape  from.  A.  J.  M. 

Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  is  quite  right.  There  i.s 
much  less  whistling  among  farmers’  men  than 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  less  singing  also. 
When  I was  a boy,  most  of  the  men  sang  at 
plough  and  with  their  teams.  Their  voices  borne 
over  the  hills  by  the  breeze  were  one  of  the  charms 
of  a country  ramble.  They  mostly  sang  love  songs 
or  sentimental  ditties.  I remember  The  Mistletoe 
Bough  was  a great  favourite  with  one  of  my 
father’s  men.  Some  time  ago  I remarked  to  the 


rector  of  a neighbouring  parish  how  very  seldom  I 
heard  men  singing  at  the  plough,  compared  to 
when  I was  a boy.  He  replied,  “ That  is  because 
you  were  bred  among  the  bills,  and  now  live  in  a 
flat  country  ; men  don’t  sing  in  flat  countries.”  I 
felt  this  was  correct.  Milkmaids  sang  to  their  | 

cows,  without  which  it  was  believed  they  would  j 

not  “ give  their  milk  down.”  If  you  meet  a | 

country  girl  nowadays,  and  ask  her,  “ Where  | 

are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid  1 ” you  can  1 

never  say  the  reply  was,  “ A-milking,  sir,”  for  1 

maids  no  longer  milk,  but  leave  it  to  be  done  by  i 

men  called  “ garthmen.”  At  the  “ clippins  ” all  ! 

the  men  were  expected  to  sing,  but  those  who  ) 

could  not  might  whistle,  as  I have  heard  them  1 

more  than  once.  Like  milkmaids,  “ clippins  ” t 

have  all  vanished.  Those  kindly  gatherings,  I 

where  the  master  and  his  neighbours  and  his  men  j 

all  made  merry  together,  have  all  gone,  and  we  \ 

have  steam  ploughs,  and  reaping  machines,  and  ii 

labourers’  unions  instead.  Although  there  is  yet  i 

more  singing  and  whistling  in  hilly  than  in  flat  J 

countries,  it  is  certain  that  farmers’  men  neither  ) 

sing  nor  whistle  half  as  much  as  they  used  to  do.  i 

As  far  back  as  I remember,  our  middle  classes  i 

considered  whistling  vulgar  (as  boys  we  were  not  I 

allowed  to  whistle).  It  is  possible  the  labourers  ( 

have  now  got  to  think  so  too.  Railway  trips,  and 
more  ready  access  to  towns,  are  bringing  every- 
thing to  a dead  level,  and  gradually  effacing  the 
old-fashioned  country  ways.  E.  E.  i 

Boston. 

Certainly  “ the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ” seems 
to  have  regarded  whistling  as  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  superior  animal,  man,  and  which 
woman,  the  weaker  vessel,  had  no  right  to  usurp 
or  appropriate.  Instance  the  old  rhyme — 

“ A whistling  woman  and  a crowing  hen  ] 

Are  neither  good  for  God  or  men.”  i 

Or  thus  varied  in  Hazlitt — j 

“ A whistling  wife  and  a crowing  hen  1 

Will  call  the  old  gentleman  out  of  his  deni”  , 

So  in  French,  “ Une  poule  qui  chante  le  coq  et  i 

line  fille  qui  siffle  portent  malheur  dans  la  maison.”  1 

Zero. 

In  the  programmes  of  entertainments  to  be  given  I 

by  the  Blandford  Institute  in  the  Corn  Exchange  j 

of  that  pleasant  Dorsetshire  town,  there  is  fre-  I 

quently  the  announcement  of  “ an  air  to  be  j 

whistled  by  Miss  ■ — — This  young  lady  whistles  i 

such  airs  as  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  &c.,  most  j 

accurately  and  musically,  and  is  always  called 
upon  for  an  encore.  W.  R.  Tate.  i 

New  Athenaeum  Club.  | 

I once  knew  two  ladies  who  whistled  admirably ; i 
I have  often  listened  with  delight  to  their  duets.  I 
I agree  in  the  opinion  that  one  does  not  often  now 
hear  artisans  and  boys  whistling  in  the  streets. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  : this  class  is  almost 
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invariably  smoking.  The  cigar  and  tobacco  pipe 
have  quite  banished  the  cheery  notes  once  so  com- 
mon. H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Anerley,  S.E. 

After  attempting  in  vain  to  get  my  dog  to  obey 
orders  to  come  into  the  house,  my  wife  essayed  to 
whistle,  when  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
servant,  a Eoman  Catholic,  who  exclaimed,  in  the 
most  piteous  accents,  “ If  you  please,  ma’am,  don’t 
whistle.  Every  time  a woman  whistles  the  heart 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  bleeds.”  Is  this  merely  a 
local  or  a general  belief  among  Eoman  Catholics  ? 

Townley. 

Hull. 

Whistling  gone  out ! Of  course  it  has ; tobacco 
has  come  in.  One  pipe  has  put  out  the  other. 
We  can’t  both  smoke  and  whistle.  I knew  a lady 
who  whistled  exquisitely,  introducing  certain 
musical  graces  ; the  shake  was  not  to  be  forgotten. 
She  accompanied  herself  on  the  piano  by  pre- 
ference. I have  known  others  who  whistled 
tolerably  well.  P.  P. 

“ A whistling  maid  and  a crowing  hen 
Are  liked  by  neither  gods  nor  men.” 

So  runs  an  old  adage.  The  reason  in  the  first  case 
is  that  a woman  stood  by  and  whistled  while  she 
watched  the  nails  for  the  Cross  being  forged.  The 
latter  instance  of  antipathy  is  probably  only  given 
for  the  sake  of  the  analogy. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

A few  weeks  since  I heard  a very  spirited, 
powerful  whistle  (of  a tune)  approaching  me,  and 
when  the  whistler  turned  the  corner  and  came  in 
sight,  I was  surprised  to  see  that  she  was  a girl  of 
some  fourteen  years.  I never  heard  man  nor  boy 
whistle  better,  nor  in  a fuller  and  deeper  tone. 

Hermentrude. 

Last  February  I was  present  at  a torchlight 
skating  party,  on  an  old  wood-surrounded  dam, 
when  a young  lady  (native  of  Jamaica)  whistled 
Sir  Roger  with  great  verve ; her  tone  and  execu- 
tion were  particularly  good.  Jaelbois. 

Scotch  Territorial  Names  (5**^  S.  xi.  488.) — 
Argent’s  mistake  begins  with  the  very  title  of  his 
query.  The  Highland  names  he  mentions  are  not 
territorial.  Thus  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh  is 
not  a contraction  for  Mackintosh,  proprietor  of  an 
estate  called  Mackintosh,  but  Mackintosh,  chief 
of  Clan  Mackintosh.  “ This  title,  indeed,  as  used 
in  the  Highlands,”  says  Dr.  Jamieson  {Scot.  Diet, 
art.  “ Ilk  ”),  “ seems  more  generally  to  signify  that 
he  to  whom  it  belongs  is  chief  of  the  name  or  clan 
distinguished  by  the  name  than  to  respect  the  lands 
possessed  by  him.”  Jamieson  might  have  said 
“always  signifies,”  for  in  the  whole  Highlands  I do 
not  know  one  exception  to  this  rale.  Of  course 
there  are  many  territorial  “ of’s  ” in  the  North, 


such  as  Brodie  of  Brodie,  where  name  and  estate 
are  the  same  ; but  in  these  cases  Camden’s  rule 
most  probably  applies,  that  the  family  name  has 
been  derived  from  the  land,  and  not  the  reverse. 

Each  Highland  clan  had  its  “ country,”  but  the 
chief,  as  the  name  of  course  implies,  was  chief  of 
the  men,  not  of  the  land  they  dwelt  on.  Indeed, 
possession  of  estates,  in  the  sense  of  getting  any 
rent  but  “ hosting  and  hunting,”  is  quite  a recent 
thing  in  the  Highlands.  Any  clan  map  of  Scot- 
land will  remove  Argent’s  “ gravest  doubts  re- 
garding the  existence”  of  the  tracts  of  country 
known  by  the  names  he  mentions,  but,  of  course, 
these  enormous  districts  are  not  the  property  of  the 
chiefs.  Territorially,  Mackintosh  is  Mackintosh  of 
Moyhall,  near  Inverness  ; Macleod,  Macleod  of 
Dunvegan  in  Skye,  &c.  ; but  though  they  should 
unfortunately  lose  every  acre  to-morrow  they  would 
not  one  whit  the  less  be  “of.”  Highlanders, 
when  they  used  a surname  at  all,  spoke  of 
a chief  in  Gaelic  as  (say)  Mackintosh,  or,  as  it 
is  now  generally  translated,  “ the  Mackintosh,” 
and  so  we  find  it  in  old  records.  Thus  in  the 
“ Eoll  of  ye  Names  of  ye  Landislordis  ....  in 
the  Hielands  quhair  brokin  Men  lies  Duelt  and 
presentlie  Duellis,”  appended  to  Act  of  Scots 
Parliament  of  1587,  are  included  “ Mackintosche,” 
“ Mackanzie,”  &c.  ; but  later  on  Parliament  and 
Privy  Council  adopted  the  Lowland  style  and 
generally  called  the  Highland  chiefs  “ laird  of,”  as, 
to  give  one  of  the  innumerable  examples,  “Lauchlan 
M‘Intosh,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Mdntosh,”  in 
a Scots  Act  of  1646.  Probably  the  present  style 
is  a combination  of  these  two  ways.  Of  course  the 
commonest  of  all  forms  of  what  Scott  calls  “ terri- 
torial appellation  ” in  Scotland  is  to  speak  of  a man 
simply  by  the  name  of  his  estate.  Thus  Sir  Walter, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Legend  of  Montrose, 
speaks  of  James  Stewart  nearly  always  as  “ Ard- 
voirlich.”  This  practice  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  actual  ownership.  Farmers  are  known  in  the 
North  by  the  names  of  their  farms,  and  even 
clergymen  are  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  names 
of  their  parishes.  E.  E.  MacGregor. 

Edinburgh. 

Sitwells  of  Eenishaw  (S***  S.  xii.  8.) — Though 
I do  not  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  pedigree  in 
question,  I can  furnish  A.  C.  S.  with  some  in- 
formation which  may  be  of  service  to  him,  either 
in  extending  or  verifying  the  pedigree  in  Gatty’s 
Hunter.  I have  references  to  a number  of  bills 
and  answers  in  the  Exchequer  (temp.  Elizabeth) 
respecting  the  Sitwell  family.  These  I should  be 
glad  to  send  to  A.  C.  S.  I have  also  a complete 
copy  of  some  depositions  by  commission  (July  1, 
41st  Eliz.)  in  a suit  in  which  Elizabeth  Sitwell 
was  plaintiff,  and  Francis  Sitwell  and  George 
Sitwell  defendants.  It  is  of  great  length,  and 
contains  much  information,  both  genealogical  and 
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historical,  respecting  this  family.  I subjoin  the 
following  extract : — 

“ Robert  Sytwell  of  Gannow,  in  the  countie  of  Derbie, 
yeoman,  aged  xxxvj  yeres  or  tber  about,  sworiie  and 
examined,  sayeth  be  knew  Robert  Sytwell  deceised,  but 
be  certenly  knoweth  not  whether  the  saide  Elizabeth 
was  ever  married  to  the  said  Robert  Sytwell  accordinge 
to  the  lawes  of  holy  churche,  but  he  hath  credibly  hard 
that  at  the  tymeof  the  supposed  mariage  the  said  Robert 
Sytwell  deceised  wepte  and  wronge  his  hands,  sayiuge, 
Alas  ! that  ever  1 saw  that  day.” 

S.  0.  Addt. 

Sheffield. 

If  A.  C.  S.  will  look  to  Xo.  6673,  fo.  210,  of  the 
Additional  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
he  will  find  there  a pedigree  of  Sitwell.  The  said 

MS.  is  part  of  Rev.  Wooley’s  collections  for 

Derbyshire.  I have  not  seen  the  pedigree,  taking 
it  only  from  my  own  index  to  these  collections,  so 
that  I cannot  say  whether  it  will  be  of  any  use  to 
your  correspondent,  but  I hope  that  it  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  him.  Jules  C.  H.  Petit. 

“Akimbo”  (5“'  S.  xi.  48,  212  ; xii.  16,  79.)— 
The  etymology  is  given  in  my  Etymological 
English  Dictionary,  part  i.  I did  not  like  to 
mention  this  sooner;  but,  as  S.  J.  H.  now  supplies 
the  reference  to  Beryn,  I think  it  only  fair  to  say 
that  Mr.  Wedgwood  gave  this  reference  long  ago, 
but  to  Urry’s  edition,  in  which  it  is  1.  1105.  That 
edition  was,  till  lately,  the  only  one  available  ; 
but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Furnivall’s  edition  appeared  I 
noted  the  word,  and  so  was  enabled  to  give  the 
reference  to  both  editions,  which  I have  done. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

The  White  Horse  of  Kilburn  (5‘>'  S.  xi.  289, 
310.) — The  replies  to  this  query  need  correcting. 
Firstly,  the  hills  are  called  Hamblelon,  not  Flamble- 
don.  It  is  true  there  is  a scar  above  a pool  called 
the  White  Mere,  a little  way  from  where  this  white 
horse  is  cut  out,  but  the  name  of  the  mere  has  no 
more  to  say  to  a white  mare  than  pea-soup  has 
to  Magna  Charta.  The  only  authority  for  such 
a legend  is  a vilely  painted  modern  signboard 
attached  to  a public-house  in  the  outskirts  of 
Thirsk,  where  a jockey  is  going  up  in  the  air  like 
a balloon,  and  a grey  mare  descends  to  the  Inferno. 

Although  I have  been  a subscriber  to  “N.  & Q.” 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  have  all  your 
volumes  during  that  period  in  my  library,  I cannot 
lay  my  hands  on  the  particular  volume,  but  you  will 
see  that  the  White  Mere  of  Hambleton  has  been 
exhaustively  discussed  in  your  pages.  I always 
understood  that  it  was  a mason  from  the  Vale  of 
White  Horse,  working  at  a neighbouring  church, 
who  sculptured  this  grand  horse.  It  may,  however, 
have  been  a native  of  Kilburn  returning  home  after 
seeing  the  one  in  Berks.  It  was  cut  about  1855, 
and  some  fourteen  years  after  an  urgent  appeal 
was  made  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  for  its 


restoration,  which  was  nobly  responded  to.  Another 
appeal  is  now  made,  as  the  heather  never  ceases  to 
grow,  and  a donation  sent  to  any  of  the  York  local 
papers  I feel  sure  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Eboracum. 

The  Monitor  or  Backboard  (5‘^  S.  xi.  387  ; 
xii.  18.) — This  appliance  may  have  been  “long 
ago  discarded  by  men,”  but  I can  assure  J.  R.  S.  C. 
that  it  was  in  daily  use  in  the  very  respectable 
day  and  boarding  “ preparatory  school”  at  which 
I received  my  early  education.  With  this  was 
associated  the  “ stocks,”  a standing  board,  by 
which  the  feet  were  kept  at  right  angles,  and  to 
the  use  of  which  I would  fain  attribute  the  elegant 
podalic  divergence  which  (if  I do  not  flatter 
myself)  marks  my  gait,  and  difierentiates  it  from 
the  in-turning  footfall  of  the  awkward  young 
loobies  of  a later  generation.  This  would  be  about 
the  year — well,  I will  take  excuse  for  not  putting 
too  fine  a point  upon  it,  and  content  myself  with 
saying  that  my  revered  preceptresses  are  still 
ali'.e,  far  advanced  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
period  and  the  more  external  graces  of  grey 
front  curls  and  knitted  mitts.  It  is  a gross 
exaggeration  to  speak  of  these  things  as  “ in- 
struments of  torture.”  Their  use  is  not  asso- 
ciated in  my  memory  with  any  ideas  of  pain  or 
even  discomfort,  but  rather  as  afibrding  relief 
from  intellectual  strain  ; for  when  the  hands  were 
pinioned  by  the  “ backboard  ” they  could  not  hold 
the  Eton  Grammar,  and  some  confusion  about 
“ recurring  decimals,”  pure  or  mixed,  might  be 
excused  in  a lad  whose  feet  had  been  imprisoned 
in  the  “stocks.” 

There  is  a well-known  series  of  four  clever 
etchings  by  George  Cruikshank,  entitled  “ The 
Dancing  Lesson,”  originally  published  in  1824, 
reissued  by  T.  McLean,  of  the  Haymarket,  in 
1835,  and  at  a still  later  period  included  in  the 
folio  volume  known  as  Cruilcshanldana.  In 
plate  ii.  we  see  a little  girl,  presumably,  from  her 
constrained  attitude  and  expression,  standing  in 
the  “ stocks,”  though  her  feet  are  hidden  by  the 
box-like  character  of  the  instrument ; and  in 
plate  iv.  we  get  a capital  view  of  a “ backboard,” 
by  which  is  rigidly  pinioned  another  little  girl,  so 
standing  that  her  heels  touch  and  her  toes  point 
in  exactly  opposite  directions,  while  a juvenile 
disciple  of  Terpsichore,  of  what  was  then  the  ruder 
sex,  is  dancing  a sailor’s  hornpipe  to  the  enlivening 
accompaniment  of  the  professor’s  kit. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Binningliam. 

J.  R.  S.  C.  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  the 
instrument  of  torture,  as  he  calls  it,  was  not  dis- 
carded even  by  men  so  very  long  ago— in  fact,  I 
much  question  if  it  be  discarded  yet.  About  four 
years  since  I was  serving  on  a jury  at  the  Chester 
I Assizes,  and  in  the  large  open  space  in  front  of 
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the  courts,  where  the  soldiers  exercise,  I saw  several 
(I  suppose)  recruits,  whose  figures  wanted  improv- 
ing, marching  backwards  and  forwards  holding 
backboards  on  their  shoulders.  I think  it  probable 
they  use  them  there  still ; but  I have,  fortunately, 
not  had  to  pay  a compulsory  visit  to  the  courts  of 
Chester  since  that  time,  and  I have  had  no  further 
opportunity  of  watching  the  soldiers  exercise.  I 
should  think  there  must  be  many  girls’  schools 
where  backboards  are  still  in  use.  My  daughter 
had  to  use  one  at  school  fifteen  months  since  ; and 
though  she,  of  course,  says  they  are  “horrid  things,” 
I cannot  say  they  appear  to  me  to  be  instruments 
of  very  great  torture,  any  more  than  dumb-bells 
or  calisthenic  poles  are  ; that  is,  if  those  I have 
seen  used  are  of  the  same  construction  as  the  back- 
boards  which  J.  E.  S.  C.  speaks  of,  and  if  their 
use  is  not  too  prolonged.  They  consist  of  a flat 
board  some  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  tapering  off 
at  each  end  so  as  to  be  easily  grasped  by  the  hand. 
The  board  is  worn  against  the  shoulder-blades,  and 
is  held  in  its  position  by  the  wearer’s  hands.  The 
most  objectionable  feature  in  the  use  of  the  back- 
board  seems  to  me  to  be  the  position  of  the  hands, 
which  tends  to  check  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  arms.  Egbert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

Sales  by  Auction  (5^’'  S.  xii.  28.) — Under  its 
older  English  names  of  an  outrope,  an  outcry,  or 
a portsale,  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the 
auction  in  our  early  literature.  So  in  the  Nomen- 
clator  of  Adrian  Junius,  1585,  “To  make  open 
sale  or  portsale,  to  sell  by  the  voyce  of  the  common 
crier,  for  who  gives  most.”  Again,  in  the  A Ivearie, 
1580,  a little  earlier,  “ To  sell  publickly  or  by 
portsale,  as  they  sell  by  the  crier,”  &c.  In  Cot- 
grave,  1611,  we  read,  “ Vendre  a Vencant,  to  sell 
by  portsale  or  outrope.  Proverbe,  En  un  encant 
Hens  la  bouche  coye.  Be  not  hasty  to  overbid 
another.”  “ Enchere,  any  portsale,  outrope,  or 
bargaining,  wherein  he  that  bids  most  is  to  carry 
it.”  Compare  also  Dekker’s  Dead  Tearme,  1608 
(cited  by  Nares),  “As  at  a common  outrope,  when 
households-stuffe  is  to  be  solde,  they  cry.  Who  will 
give  more  ? ” 

As  regards  book  auctions,  the  kind  of  auction 
in  which  a large  section  of  your  readers  are  per- 
haps most  interested,  I find  no  book  auction  cata- 
logue earlier  than  the  Eestoration.  Here  is  one  ; 
“ Catalogue  Librorum  Bibliothecm  Lazari  Seaman, 
quorum  auctio  habebitur  Londini,  &c.,  cura  G. 
Cooper,  1676.”  Such  catalogues  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  all  now  scarce,  still  a good  number  of 
them  are  known  to  exist.  I only  possess  one  my- 
self, viz.,  that  of  the  library  of  John  Lloyd, 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  sold  by  auction  at  Tom’s 
Coffee-house  by  John  Bullard,  1699.  A. 

In  my  copy  of  Eaymond’s  History  of  England, 
fo.,  1787,  p.  419,  it  is  stated,  among  the  remark- 


<able  occurrences  in  the  reign  of  William  III, 
“ 1700.  The  first  auction  in  England  by  Elisha 
Yale,  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  East 
Indies,  who  sold  the  goods  he  brought  from  thence 
in  that  manner.”  William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Fiddes  S.  xii.  9.)— Thomas 
Fiddes  entered  the  military  service  of  the  late  East 
India  Company,  as  a cadet  of  infantry  on  its  Bengal 
establishment,  in  1803,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  in 
1804.  He  was  never  an  ensign,  successively  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  lieutenant,  April  12, 1805  ; captain, 
Jan.  1,  1819  ; major,  June  16,  1826  ; lieutenant- 
colonel,  June  19,  1831  ; colonel,  Aug.  9,  1843  ; 
major-general, , 18 — ; and  lieutenant-gene- 

ral, Sept.  15,  1856.  He  served  in  the  following 
campaigns — Indore,  1805-6,  Java,  1811,  and  Bur- 
ma!), 1824-5  ; was  latterly  in  command  of  45th 
Eegt.  Ben.  Nat.  Infantry,  and  in  1841-2  officiated 
as  a member  of  the  Military  Board  at  Calcutta, 
becoming  colonel  of  the  42nd  Light  Infantry,  and 
on  obtaining  his  “off-reckonings,”  or  colonel’s 
allowances,  finally  returned  to  England  on  per- 
manent furlough,  Feb.  10,  1845.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  Oakfield,  Cheltenham,  April  13,  1863, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  of  an  old  Scot- 
tish fiimily,  Fiddes,  Futhes,  or  Fuddes,  and  was,  I 
believe,  married  (cf.  Gent.  Mag.,  N.S.,  vol.  xiv, 
p.  673,  and  Army  List).  A.  S.  A. 

Richmond. 

The  Christian  name  of  this  officer  was  Thomas 
only.  A very  short  obituary  notice  of  him  appears 
in  the  Cheltenham  Examiner  of  April  15,  1863, 
which  speaks  of  him  as  “ Major-General  Fiddes.” 
According  to  this  paper  he  had  been  a resident  in 
Cheltenham  for  nearly  twenty  years.  A cadet  of 
1804,  he  became  colonel  (regimental  rank)  Aug.  9, 
1843,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  Sept.  15, 
1856.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  is  entered  as 
colonel  of  the  5th  Eegiment  Bengal  Native  Infantry 
and  “ on  furlough  ” {Indian  Army  and  Civil  Ser- 
vice List,  1863).  John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

In  the  Army  List  of  March,  1863,  I find  in  the 
list  of  Indian  officers  Lieut.-Gen.  Thomas  Fiddes 
date  of  commission  as  major-general,  J une  20, 1854, 
as  lieutenant-general.  Sept.  15,  1856.  B.  B. 

Wallflowers  (S***  S.  xi.  506.) — Mr.  Hems 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Halliwell  has 
already  given  “ bloody  warrior  ” as  pertaining  to 
the  West.  I resided  in  Taunton  thirty  yeare  ago, 
and  then  the  term  was  very  commonly  used  in  that 
district,  although  I observe  the  Somersetshire 
Archreological  Society  in  its  collection  of  words 
has  overlooked  it.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Word- Booh,  compiled  by  Miss  Jackson,  she 
gives  the  same  term  for  the  dark  variety  of  wall- 
flower as  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Salop ; but  I 
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fancy  its  use  is  by  no  means  common  in  the  border 
county.  A.  E. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 

Ann  Lyne  (5**^  S.  xii.  25.) — I think  that  Chal- 
loner’s  Missionary  Priests  or  Dodd’s  Church  His- 
tory will  give  Mr.  E.  E.  Lyne  the  information 
which  he  wants.  E.  0.  G. 

Irish  Parliaments  (5'^'*  S.  xii.  22.) — Nearly 
the  last  proceeding  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
after  the  Act  of  Union  was  agreed  on,  was  to  pass 
a special  bill  to  arrange  the  election.  It  was  en- 
titled : — 

“ An  Act  to  regulate  the  Mode  by  which  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons,  to  serve  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  shall  be  summoned  and  returned  to  the  said 
Parliament.” 

In  this  Act  the  thirty-six  cities  and  boroughs  to 
send  representatives  are  specified.  I suspect  that 
the  name  of  Henry  Sadleir  Prittie  as  member  for 
Carlow  borough  is  a mistake.  He  lost  his  father 
on  January  3,  and  became  Lord  Dunally  three 
weeks  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The 
first  member  who  sat  for  Carlow,  according  to 
H.  S.  Smith  (Hist,  of  Parliaments,  1850,  iii.  192), 
was  Charles  Montague  Ormsby.  The  same  writer 
gives  John  Ponsonby  as  member  for  Galway  town, 
and  not  St.  George  Daly.  There  was  some  irre- 
gularity respecting  the  writs  for  Dundalk  and 
Clonmel,  but  the ’Eight  Hon.  Isaac  Corry  sat  for 
the  former,  and  Col.  William  Bagwell  for  the 
latter  borough,  according  to  Debrett’s  Royal  Ka- 
lendar  (April  25,  1801).  In  all  lists  of  members 
which  I have  seen  the  representative  of  Lisburn  is 
said  to  be  George  Hatton,  not  Hutton. 

Edward  Solly. 

Mr.  Laurent’s  query  is  interesting,  and  I regret 
I cannot  fully  answer  it,  but  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that,  upon  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland 
receiving  the  royal  assent,  the  then  Irish  House  of 
Commons  was  dissolved,  and  that  an  election  for 
counties  and  boroughs  in  Ireland  permitted  to  return 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  took  place.  I 
have  documentary  evidence  that  the  twenty-eight 
representative  peers  were  elected  in  July,  1800. 
There  was  a general  election  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1802,  when  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
gentlemen  were  elected  in  Ireland  who  had  no 
seats  in  1800,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  One  of  these  was  George  Canning,  re- 
turned for  Tralee,  described  in  a Red  Booh  for  1803 
as  “ Et.  Hon.  a Privy  Councillor  and  Eeceiver 
General  of  the  Alienation  Office,”  whatever  that 
might  be.  This  historic  name  reminds  the  reader 
of  Canning’s  premature  death  almost  immediately 
after  he  became  Premier  in  1827. 

William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 


Will  you  permit  me  to  make  one  or  two  corree-  • 
tions  in  the  list  of  the  members  sent  from  Ireland' 
to  the  first  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  printed' 
with  my  query  respecting  Irish  Parliaments  ? The  ■ 
member  for  Downpatrick  was  not  Samuel  Campbell 
Eowley,  but  Clot  worthy  Eowley,  and  the  member 
for  Dungannon  was  not  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,-, 
Bart.,  but  Hon.  John  Knox.  The  member  for; 
Youghal,  John  Keane,  was  not  created  a baronet . 
until  Aug.  1,  1801,  and  the  members  for  Queen’s: 
County  should  have  been  described  as  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Wellesley-Pole  and  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John 
Parnell,  Bart.  The  memliers  for  Carlow  county 
were  Sir  Eichard  Butler,  Bart.,  and  William  Henry, 
Burton.  Frederic  Larrent. 

“Patchock”  (5‘*'  S.  xii.  47,  79.) — Mr.  Edward 
B.  Nicholson  identifies  Spenser’s  “very  patchocke” 
with  Shakespeare’s  “ very  pajock,”  and  he  inter- 
prets the  word  as  being  a form  of  pad-joch,  i.e. , 
pad-ass.  I do  not  endorse  that  explanation,  but 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have  in  Spenser 
the  key  to  Shakespeare’s  word.  Will  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood tell  us  what  a patchocke  is  ? 

C.  M.  Inglebt. 

Athenajum  Club. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I find  that  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  S.  viii.  255,  is  the  note  that  Mr. 
Wedgwood  probably  alludes  to.  It  is  signed 
“ T.  McGrath.” 

Tubbing  (5*”  S.  xi.  343,  390  ; xii.  56.) — Tubbing) 
was  not  at  all  commonly  practised  before  1850. 
Sponge,  hip,  and  other  baths  began  to  appear  in 
the  ironmongers’  shops  a few  years  before  that 
time  ; even  daily  sponging  was  not  common  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  I remember  a part  of 
one  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  lectures  being  quoted  in 
the  newspapers,  in  which  he  recommended  spong- 
ing daily  in  cold  water  (as  was  his  practice)  as, 
being  very  favourable  to  the  general  health  and’, 
a great  preventive  of  cold.  He  spoke  of  his  own 
immunity  from  cold,  going  out  in  the  evenings  and 
to  the  lectures  in  his  dress  of  knee-breeches  and 
silk  stockings.  Up  to  1833  I bathed  frequently — 

I may  say  daily — in  the  river  when  the  weather  ’ 
permitted,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  a warm  bath 
at  all  times.  After  that  time,  removing  to  a dis- 
tance from  river  or  baths,  I took  to  sponging, 
which  I pursued  till  about  1845,  when  I began,, 
tubbing,  and  I have  since  daily  “ tubbed,”  though . 
getting  very  nearly  to  the  end  of  my  fourth  score  ■ 
of  years.  Some  few  years  ago,  however,  my  doctor 
told  me  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sluggish  action 
of  my  heart,  I must  take  the  chill  off  the  water. , 
Before  that  time  I frequently  broke  the  ice.  In  i 
1860  I went  into  a furnished  house  where  there  y 
was  no  arrangement  for  tubbing.  I had  taken 
linen  and  plenty  of  towels  with  me,  and  till  I could 
get  a bath  I sponged  myself,  using  plenty  of  water. . 
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In  the  course  of  the  first  week,  passing  by  the 
kitchen  door  through  a back  door  into  the  garden, 
I heard  the  housemaid  say  to  the  other  servants, 
j and  as  I thought  showing  my  towels,  “ Look  here  ! 

1 1 do  believe  he  washes  his  body  from  head  to  foot 
i every  morning.”  This  shows  that  such  an  opera- 
tion was  then  considered  very  uncommon. 

; Ellcee. 

Craven. 

; Hogarth’s  “ Laughing  Audience  ” (5*’^  S.  xii. 

, 20.) — Allow  me  to  correct  and  add  to  your  editorial 
I note  in  reply  to  E.  B.  The  original  engraved  pic- 
jture  was  last  heard  of  as  lot  3 in  Mr.  Richard 
1 Sanderson’s  (of  Belgrave  Square)  sale  at  Christie’s, 
June  17,  1848,  and  sold  for  forty-nine  guineas, 

I having  in  Mr.  G.  Watson  Taylor’s  sale  brought 
ionly  twenty  guineas.  It  was  exhibited  in  1814  at 
' the  British  Institution,  and  originally  belonged  to 
I R.  Brinsley  Sheridan.  The  original  sketch  in  oil 
ion  canvas  (size  19i  in.  by  16  in.)  of  the  old  beau 
land  orange  girl  for  this  picture  is  in  my  collection. 

W.  J.  Harvey. 

33,  Edithna  Street,  Stockwell. 

The  Clarke  Family  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  67.) — I am 
desirous  of  obtaining  additional  information  re- 
specting a family  of  this  name,  of  which  I possess 
the  following  particulars.  Capt.  Robert  Clarke  of 
Inniskilling  (son  of  Robert  Clarke  of  the  same 
town),  baptized  in  1654  (Bradshaw’s  Enniskillen 
Long  Ago,  p.  69),  was  one  of  the  five  who  first 
proposed  to  defend  that  town  against  King  James’s 
troops,  and  raised  a company  for  the  purpose 
(McCarmick’s  Farther  Impartial  Account  of 
Actions  of  the  Inniskilling  Men,  Lend.,  1691, 
pp.  3,  14),  of  which  he  was  captain.  He  was  con- 
sequently attainted  by  King  James’s  government 
in  1689.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jas. 
King,  Esq.,  of  Corrard  and  Gola,  co.  Fermanagh 
(by  Nicholis  Johnston  his  wife),  and  died  1717, 
leaving  issue  [with  daughters,  (1)  Elizabeth,  (2) 
Anne,  married  first  John  Archdall,  Esq.,  of  Dru- 
min,  CO.  Louth,  and  had  by  him,  who  died  1703, 
a posthumous  child  John,  died  unmarried  June  13, 

1787,  and  secondly Johnston  of  Fermanagh,  and 

by  him  had  three  sons]  a son,  Jas.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Athboy,  CO.  Meath,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
I Henry  Ball,  Esq.,  of  Donegal  co.  (by  a sister 
'if  Wm.  Conolly,  Esq.),  and  aunt  of  Gen.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton.  first  Lord  Dorchester  (she  died  July, 
1760),  and  he  died  (will  dated  Aug.  2, 1742,  proved 
Feb.  28,  1746),  leaving  issue  (1)  Robert  Clarke, 

‘ a headstrong  and  disobedient  child,”  cut  off  by 
lis  father  with  five  shillings,  and  living  in  London 
n 1750  ; (2)  William  Conolly  Clarke  ; (3)  Kathe- 
■ine,  married  Samuel  Forster,  of  Athboy.  A Robert 
Olarke  was  a Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  at 
Jalway  1652,  and  obtained  lands  there. 

C.  S.  K. 

I Kensington,  W. 


Genius  “an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
PAINS  ” (5*'‘ S.  xii.  68.) — The  following  references 
may  help  to  supply  the  answer  : — 

1.  “ Man  of  genius,  that  is  to  say,  man  of  originality 
and  veracity,  capable  of  seeing  with  his  eyes,  and  in- 
capable of  not  believing  what  he  sees.” — Carlyle’s  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  second  ed.,  in  4 vols.,  bond.,  1858,  vol.  i. 
p.  27. 

2.  “ The  good  plan  itself,  this  comes  not  of  its  own 
accord  : it  is  the  fruit  of  ‘ genius  ’ (which  means  tran- 
scendent capacity  of  taking  trouble,  first  of  all),”  &c. — 
Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 

A little  further  on  Carlyle  says  (p.  411)  : “ I 
find,  except  Samuel  Johnson,  no  man  of  equal 
veracity  with  Friedrich  Wilhelm  in  that  epoch  : 
and  Johnson  too,  with  all  his  tongue-learning, 
had  not  logic  enough."  I do  not  know  whether 
Carlyle  had  in  his  mind  the  following  passage 
from  Madame  D’Arblay’s  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Barney 
(vol.  iii.  p.  5),  where  she  reports  Dr.  Johnson  as 
saying,  at  an  interview  on  Nov.  25,  1784,  “ But 
there  is  nothing  so  little  comprehended  as  what  is 


genius Genius  is,  in  fact,  knowing  the  use  of 

tools.’’  C.  W.  Penny. 


AVellington  College. 

The  quotation  is,  I think,  not  quite  correct.  I 
believe  it  should  be  “ an  infinite  capacity  for  hard 
work,”  and  that  it  is  taken  from  Goethe. 

L.  M. 

“ Beau  ” Brummell  (5‘**  S.  xii.  69.) — In  the 
Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a por- 
trait of  “ Beau  ” Brummell,  from  the  original 
miniature  by  John  Cook.  Not  long  ago  a gentle- 
man wrote  to  me  from  Paris  asking  me  to  purchase 
him  one.  In  vain  I searched  in  several  print  shops. 
I got  him  one  of  ours  photographed. 

Louis  Fagan. 

Reform  Club. 

There  is  a portrait  of  Brummell  in  his  Memoirs 
by  Captain  Jesse  (first  edition  in  1844,  second  in 
1851).  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Assuming  Arms  (5*'^  S.  xii.  29,  56.) — A.  C.  S. 
has  only  partially  elucidated  my  difficulty.  His 
arms  are  quartered  in  the  same  way  as  mine,  and 
this,  as  authorized  as  he  states,  is  no  doubt  all 
correct ; but  he  says  he  puts  his  family  name  last, 
thus  running  counter  to  his  blazon,  which  I avoid 
by  putting  my  family  name  first  and  my  assumed 
second.  T. 

Sir  James  Wright  (5”'  S.  xi.  349  ; xii.  18, 
53.)_The  statement  as  to  the  creation  of  Sir  James 
Wright,  Kt.,  a baronet,  taken  from  the  London 
Gazette,  appears  so  clear  and  distinct  that  it  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  doubt.  The  confusion  which 
has  arisen  from  the  creation  of  two  baronets  having 
the  same  name,  in  one  year,  may  perhaps  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  only  one  had  been  created.  In 
Beatson’s  Political  Index,  1806,  the  two  creations 
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are  thus  given  : — “No.  1109.  Sept.  19,  1772.  Sir 
James  Wright,  Kt.,  of  Woodford”;  “No.  1113. 
Dec.  5,  1772.  James  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Georgia”  ; 
with  the  note  that  the  latter  is  extinct.  This  is 
evidently  a mi.stake  ; perhaps  it  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  Woodford  title.  Sir  James  Wright 
of  Georgia  died  Nov.,  1785,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sir  James,  who  died  in  181G,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  third  Sir  James.  Sir 
James  Wright  of  Woodford,  according  to  Towns- 
end, died  about  1786.  His  name  ceases  to  appear 
in  Debrett’s  Hoyal  Kalendar  after  1785.  Has 
W.  P.  any  evidence  that  he  was  alive  in  1800,  and 
that  he  left  a son  I Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

Folk  Medicine  (Transvaal)  (5*'*  S.  xii.  9,  74.) 
— May  I be  permitted  to  whisper  to  Englishman 
that  his  forefathers  used  the  word  folk  (folc)  long 
before  they  learned  to  speak  of  2^<^ople  ? This  fact 
rather  detracts  from  the  sarcastic  force  of  his  first 
sentence.  Perhaps  he  will  kindly  point  out  the 
logical  force  of  his  second.  I am  quite  unable  to 
see  how  the  circumstance  of  Englishman’s  having 
had  a relative  out  in  Transvaal  for  twenty  years 
can  of  itself  invalidate  Mr.  Krapf’s  claim  to  credit. 

St.  Switiiin. 

De  Laune  Family  (S***  S.  xi.  468,  509  ; xii.  29, 
53.)— Mary  Delaune,  the  heiress  of  the  family,  by 
her  husband  Colonel  Edward  Thornycroft,  had 
issue  a son  Gideon  and  three  daughters,  Dorcas, 
Anne,  and  Elizabeth,  the  last  the  wife  first  of 
George,  twelfth  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  afterwards 
of  Alured  Pincke.  The  son  Gideon  Thornycroft 
succeeded  his  uncle  William  Delaune  in  the 
estate  of  Sharsted,  and,  dying  s.p.  in  1742,  left  the 
same  to  his  mother,  who  at  her  decease,  two  years 
later,  bequeathed  it  to  her  two  unmarried  daughters, 
Dorcas  and  Anne.  The  survivor  of  these  ladies, 
Anne  Thornycroft,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1791,  when  Sharsted  devolved  upon  her  nephew 
Alured  Pincke,  the  only  son  of  her  sister  Elizabeth 
by  her  second  husband.  Mr.  Pincke  dying  in  1822, 
aged  ninety-one,  his  widow  Mrs.  Mary  Pincke  {nSe 
Faunce)  succeeded,  surviving  her  husband  until 
1839,  when  she  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly 
or  quite  one  hundred  years,  having  long  outlived  all 
her  issue.  Since  then  the  estate  has  been  held  by  the 
Faunce  family,  now  Faunce-Delaune.  My  question 
is,  when  and  where  was  the  marriage  between 
Elizabeth,  Dowager  Lady  Abergavenny,  and  Alured 
Pincke,  sen.  ? Lord  Abergavenny,  her  first  husband, 
died  in  1723.  According  to  the  peerages  his 
widow  afterwards  married  John,  first  Earl  Dela- 
warr,  who  survived  her.  Unless  this  is  a mistake. 
Lord  Delawarr  must  have  been  her  third  husband. 
There  is  not,  I believe,  the  shadow  of  a doubt  as  to 
her  marriage  with  Alured  Pincke,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  through  this  marriage  her  son  Alured  inherited 
Sharsted,  as  heir  of  the  Delaunes.  The  Pinckes 


of  Sharsted  were  a branch  of  Pincke  of  Kempsholt,, 
Hants,  derived  from  William  Pincke  (grand- 
nephew of  Dr.  Eobert  Pincke,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford  temp.  Charles  I.)  and  his  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Alured  the  regicide. 

W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  who  was  the  Colonel 
Delaune  who  married  Anne  Hugessen,  and  what 
was  the  date  of  the  marriage.  C.  T. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  “ Hamelin  ” (5“*  S.  vi.  51, 

175,  338  ; vii.  19  ; xi.  497 ; xii.  78.) — The  tongue- 
tied  Englishman,  for  whose  sake  J.  J.  E.  thinks 
that  Hameln  should  be  spelt  Hamelin,  might 
plead  for  a remodelling  of  all  foreign  words.  Any 
one  seeing  Hamelin  for  the  first  time  would  take 
it  to  be  a French  name  rather  than  a German  one. 
How  does  the  Englishman  manage  to  pronounce- 
kiln  ? Jaydee. 

“The  Beggar’s  Benison”  (5*’'  S.  xii.  48)  was 
instituted  at  Anstruther  during  the  last  century 
as  a club  for  collecting /aceh’re.  The  entry  fee  was 
10/.  10s.,  and  the  club  was  composed  of  the  very  elite, 
from  royalty  downwards.  At  the  death,  two  years 
ago,  of  M.  F,  Conolly,  the  oldest  town  clerk  in 
Scotland,  the  entire  hypothec  came  into  my  pos- 
session. This  consists  of  a large  mahogany  box, 
diplomas,  silk  sashes  for  the  sovereign  and  other 
officers,  silver-gdt  medals,  two  extraordinary  seals, 

Ac.  At  the  same  time  I heired  the  relics  of  the- 
Musomanik  Society,  patronized  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  &c. 

J.  F.  S.  Gordon,  D.D. 

8,  StonefielJ  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

“ Hodie  Mini,  CRAS  TIBI,”  &c.  (5*'’  S.  X.  155 
xi.  492  ; xii.  35.) — I lately  bought  for  a book-plate 
(being  a collector  of  such  gear)  a small  engraved 
emblem  or  vignette  with  this  inscription  ; but  I 
now  think  that  this  is  not  an  ex-libris,  but  an 
illustration  cut  from  some  book  of  emblems,  or 
perhaps  the  headpiece  of  a funeral  card.  The 
date  seems  to  imply  some  special  allusion.  The- 
subject  is  this.  From  a rent  and  ruined  square- 
built  sepulchre  lovely  flowers,  tulips  and  anemones, 
are  springing,  intermixed  with  taller  ears  of  grain,, 
about  whose  sten-.s  dodder  (Cuscuta)  is  entwined. 

To  the  right,  on  the  tomb  itself,  lies  an  enormous 
skull.  To  the  left  a stony  pedestal  is  raised,  on- 
which  rests  a winged  hour-glass.  One  wing  is  a 
bat’s  (for  night),*  the  other  a bird’s  (for  day).  On 
this,  again,  lies  an  antique  lamp,  the  beaten-down  j 
smoke  of  which  wavers  away  far  into  the  sky 
behind. t Across  the  stonework  of  the  tomb  is 
written  “ hoDIe  MIhl  Gras  tlbl.”  It  will  be  seem 


So  Tennyson,  “ The  black  bat  night  has  flown.” 

•f-  Note  that  we  here  also  have  the  flos,  fumus,  and 
arista  associated  supra  (p.  35)  with  “ Hodie  mihi,”  &c. 
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that  the  elongated  letters  of  this  motto  constitute 
^ chronogram,  which  is,  I suppose,  mdciiiii.  The 
design,  however,  which  is  fine  and  striking,  seems 
of  later  date — say  a century  later,  1705.  Will 
some  of  your  readers,  skilled  in  sorting  such 
numerical  puzzles,  say  what  the  date  should  be  ? 
The  art  is  probably  German.  A. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘h  S.  xi. 

509.)— 

The  Stoic  inquired  about  by  Mr.  Spence  is  Cleanthes, 
who  says  in  his  hymn  to  Zeus,  Ik  aov  yi'qj  yivog  tcjitv. 
It  is  the  passage  quoted  hy  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  Acts 
xvii.  28 : 'Qg  Kai  riveg  rdv  KaO'  iifiag  7roi?;rdlp  tiptjicaat, 
Tou  yap  /cai  yivog  tapsi'.  K.  N. 

Renan  or  his  editor  is  quoted  as  saying,  “ A Stoic  was 
the  first  to  speak  the  word  that  all  men  are  brothers,  ail 
having  God  for  their  Father.”  Surely  he  must  have 
overlooked  the  passage  in  IMalacbi  ii.  10,  “Have  we 
not  all  one  father?  hath  not  one  God  created  us?  why 
do  we  deal  treacherously  every  man  against  his  brother, 
by  profaning  the  covenant  of  our  fathers?”  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  philosopher  might  have  gained  the 
idea  from  the  Septuagint,  though  certaitdy  more  pro- 
bable  that  it  was  the  result  of  his  own  reflection,  being 
a truth  that  is  not  only  revealed,  but  one  that  is  also 
discoverable  by  reason  if  only  the  unity  of  God  be  first 
predicated.  In  either  case  it  is  not  accurate  to  claim 
for  the  Stoic  priority  in  the  expression  of  the  truth. 

J.  W.  Hall. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  Ac. 

English  Men  of  Letters.  Edited  by  John  Morley. — 
Robert  Burns.  By  Principal  Sbairp.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 
Accorping  to  Principal  Shairp,  every  decade  since  the 
death  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman  has  produced  at  least 
two  biographies  of  him.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  interest 
still  taken  in  the  subject,  as  evidenced  by  the  publication 
of  a sumptuous  edition  of  his  works,  and  the  appearance 
of  his  commonplace  book  in  a popular  magazine,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  periodical  issue  may  continue  for  as 
many  decades  more.  But  of  Burns  as  a man  we  surely 
know  enough — perhaps  too  much;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  inevitable  biographers  of  the  future  will  devote 
themselves  more  to  his  “works"  than  his  “life.”  We 
gather  that  Principal  Shairp  is  of  the  same  opinion.  In 
the  concluding  chapter,  which  is  the  freshest  and  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  book,  he  says,  “ How  often 
has  one  been  tempted  to  wish  that  we  had  known  as  little 
of  the  actual  career  of  Burns  as  we  do  of  the  life  of  Shak- 
speare,  or  even  of  Homer,  and  had  been  left  to  read  his 
mind  and  character  only  by  the  light  of  his  works." 
This,  we  think,  is  incontestable.  Of  all  persons,  the  poet, 
with  his  exaltations  and  depressions,  his  strength  and 
weakness,  his  endless  fine  contradictions  and  inconsis- 
tencies, can  least  bear  the  prying  and  often  distorting 
pocket-glass  of  a Boswell.  If  William  Shakspeare  ever 
indulged  in  that  over-enlivening  “ nappy  ” which  has 
recently  exercised  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  no  one,  save 
perhaps  one  popular  American  divine,  has  been  found 
bold  enough  to  assert,  upon  the  doubtful  evidence 
of  the  Vicar  of  Stratford,  that  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  a drinking  bout ; and  as  for  Homer,  in  our 
absolute  ignorance  of  his  personal  merits  or  defects,  we 
may  safely  use  him  as  a tabula  rasa  to  write  all  the 
virtues  on.  It  is  not  so  with  poor  “ Rhymer  Robin,” 
whose  heritage  of  song  seems  doomed  to  come  accompanied 


with  the  thoughtless  folly  ” that  “ stained  his  name.” 
Professor  Shairp's  little  book  will  aid  the  reader  to  weigh 
both  impartially,  and  it  is  full  of  the  selective  insight 
which  we  expect  in  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry, 
i hat  the  austere  and  reticent  writer  who  recently  issued 
a “Macmillans  Primer”  on  composition  would  always 
approve  of  the  style  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Speaking 
of  the  production  of  Tam  O' Skanter,  the  professor  de- 
scribes^.tho  poet  as  “ agonized  by  an  ungovernable  access 
of  joy  (!).  We  prefer  Mrs.  Burns’s  account  of  his  con- 
dition : “ He  was  in  such  ecstasy  that  the  tears  were 
happing  down  his  cheeks.”  But  even  here  “ ecstasy  ” 
has  a factitious  looK,  and  we  doubt  if  Mrs.  Burns  used 
this  particular  word. 


Dramatic  Idyls.  By  Robert  Browning.  (Smith,  Elder 
& Co.) 

Mr.  Browning  gives  us  six  poems,  curiously  varied  in 
subject,  curiously  alike  in  the  scientific  element  of  the 
poet  s mode  of  thought.  MarVtii  Belph  is  the  story 
of  a man  who,  witnessing  the  execution  of  a girl  in 
the  days  of  the  Pretender,  was  powerless  to  speak 
and  stop  it,  though  he  alone  saw  the  lover  coming 
with  the  proofs  of  innocence,  and  who,  in  aftei-  years, 
goes  through  much  unreasonable  self-accusation  in  a very 
natural  way.  Pbeidippides  runs  from  Athens  to  Sparta 
for  help  against  the  Persians,  meets  with  Pan  and  gets 
promise  of  Pan’s  help  on  his  way  home,  and  is  to  have 
release  from  the  runner’s  business  for  reward  ; when 
Athens  is  saved,  he  is  sent  on  one  last  errand  of  speed — 
to  tell  Pan;  he  starts,  arrives, shouts  “ Athens  is  saved  !” 
—and  earns  his  release  in  death.  Halbert  and  Hob  are 
“ two  wild  men,’’  father  and  son,  living  together  ; they 
quarrel,  fight ; the  son  is  turning  the  father  out  of  doors, 
but  desists  on  hearing  that  the  father  had  done  the  same 
on  a similar  occasion  by  his  father  ; on  the  morrow  the 
old  man  is  found  dead,  and  the  young  one,  alter  the 
burial,  “ tottered,  muttered,  mumbled,  till  he  died, 
perhaps  found  rest.”  Ivan  Ivclnovitch  is  very  powerful, 
and  has  more  of  the  purely  artistic  element  than  any 
in  the  book  except  Pheidippides,  which  is  mainly  ar- 
tistic and  comparatively  little  scientific.  Ivan  Ivinovitch 
is  our  old  friend  the  Russian  carpenter  who  lynched  a 
woman  because  she  had  let  the  wolves  get  her  three 
children  away  from  her  on  a sledge-drive  from  one  vil- 
lage to  another.  The  description  of  the  wolf-chase  is 
magnificent,  and  all  that  is  descriptive  is  in  the  poet’s 
best  manner;  while  the  argument  on  the  informal 
execution  is  thoroughly  characteristic  in  subtlety  and 
exhaustiveness.  The  character  of  Ivan  stands  out  finely 
life-like  amidst  greatly  handled  accessories.  Tray  is  a 
rather  thin  contribution  to  anti-vivisection  literature ; 
and  Ned  Bratts  is  an  extraordinarily  powerful  treatment 
of  a subject  far  from  taking, — the  conversion  of  a dread- 
ful pair  of  miscreants  through  the  influence  of  Bunyan 
and  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  which  leads  them  to  confess 
sundry  crimes,  and  to  beg  and  obtain  the  meed  of  being 
hung — their  only  safe  road  to  salvation,  in  their  own 
opinion.  The  psychological  element  here  is  very  strong, 
the  atmosphere  quite  overpoweringly  heated,  which, 
though  not  gratifying,  is  appropriate,  as  the  time  is  Mid- 
summer Day,  the  place  Bedford  Assize  Court. 


Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy.  By  J.  Addington  Symonds. 

(Smith,  Elder  & Co.) 

To  those  who  knew  and  love  Italy  this  new  volume  of  word- 
pictures  of  the  sunny  South  cannot  fail  to  be  a welcome 
companion.  It  should  go  with  them  on  their  travels, 
and  lead  them  from  town  to  town,  from  valley  to  mountain, 
from  Crema  to  Amalfi,  from  Larian  shores  to  Euganean 
heights.  For  such  purposes  few  books  could  be  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  cultured  traveller.  But  it 
is  not  every  kind  of  culture  which  can  go  all  lengths 
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with  Mr.  Addington  Symonds.  In  reading  these  sketches 
and  studies,  as  they  are  now  for  the  first  time  collected 
together,  we  can  trace  the  thread  of  the  Neo-Classic 
spirit  which  runs  through  them  all  more  distinctly  than 
we  could  when  they  appeared,  sporadically,  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day.  We  now  see,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  before,  the  reason  why,  with  all  his 
critical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Symonds  had  yet 
seemed  to  be  so  strangely  wanting  in  warmth  when 
treating  of  Dante.  It  is  the  intense  medievalism  of  the 
Comniedia,  we  believe,  with  which  the  author  of  the 
sketches  entitled  “ Antinous  ” and  “ Lucretius  ” could 
never  be  in  sympathy.  With  the  humanism  of 
Petrarch,  or  Politian,  with  the  ironic  smile  of 
Berni  or  Ariosto,  Mr.  Symonds  is  at  once  at  home. 
He  would  greet  Boiardo  and  Ariosto’s  travesty  of  the 
chivalrous  epic  with  a “ Sic  Genius  !”  He  would  analyze 
with  delight  every  detail  of  that  truly  beautiful  llenais- 
sance  fagade  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  while  the  “ dim, 
religious  light”  of  the  interior  of  Milan  Cathedral  would 
in  all  probability  oppress  him  with  a sense  of  mediaeval 
austerity.  There  are  many  touches  in  Mr.  Symonds’s 
book  which  remind  us  of  the  doctrine  underlying  the 
equally  exuberant  language  of  Mr.  Pater's  Studies  in  the 
Renaissance.  That  doctrine  seems  to  be  summed  up  in  these 
words  : “ Get  all  the  sensations  you  can  out  of  this  life, 
and  enjoy  them  to  the  full,  for  beyond  the  grave  there 
is  nothing.”  It  is  natural  that  a writer  of  this  school  of 
thought  should  take  delight  in  “tender  half-tones  of 
violet  and  russet  paling  into  greys  and  yellows,”  and  that 
he  should  fairly  revel  in  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  Italian 
sunset  hour,  the  hour  after  “ Ave  Maria.”  It  is  natural 
that  to  Mr.  Symonds,  spending  Christmas  in  Rome,  St. 
Peter’s  and  St.  John  Lateran  should  be  but  the  “ dust 
of  decaying  shrines.”  It  would  have  been  more  true,  we 
think,  to  the  under-tone  of  his  Sketches  and  Studies  had 
they  ended  on  the  Monte  Generoso,  where  he  wonders 
“how  this  phantom  show  of  mystery  and  beauty  will 
pass  away  from  us — how  soon — and  we  be  where,  see 
what,  use  our  sensibilities  on  aught  or  nought  1 ” 

Scotier  and  the  R’eiah'bourhood.  By  Edward  Peacock, 

P.S.A. 

This  little  tract  of  thirty-six  pages,  printed  at  Hertford 
by  Stephen  Austin  & Sons,  is  a lecture  delivered  in  the 
Scotter  Reading  Room  in  1878,  and  published  by  the 
members  of  the  local  Reading  Room  and  Lending 
Library  Society.  Of  course  everybody  knows  that  what- 
ever Mr.  Peacock  does,  he  does  well  ; but  probably  no 
other  living  man  could  have  produced  such  a 
charming  account  of  one  of  the  average  agricultural 
parishes  of  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Peacock  has  evidently 
thrown  his  heart  into  the  work,  and  his  lecture,  brief 
as  it  is,  has  been  elevated  by  his  remarkable  know- 
ledge and  skill  into  a narrative  of  permanent  historical 
importance. 

Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  their  Works,  by 
C.  E.  Clement  and  L.  Hutton  (Triibner  & Co.),  promises 
to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  work  of  reference,  whose 
utility  to  themselves,  moreover,  its  many  possessors 
might  considerably  enhance  by  having  it  interleaved  and 
“posting  up  ” to  the  day. — AVe  have  received  Dreams  of 
my  Solitude  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Heavens,  by  J.  Prusol 
(Reeves  & Turner);  An  Introdiection  to  the  Study  of 
Heat,  by  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  sixth  edition  (Rivingtons) ; 
also  The  Skin  and  its  Troubles,  “ Health  Primers  ” 
(D.  Bogue).  Dr.  Mackay’s  very  useful  Facts  and  Dates 
(Blackwood  & Sons)  has  reached  a third  edition. 

The  July  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviev;,  among 
other  articles  of  importance,  has  one  to  which  we  would 
especially  call  attention— -that  on  “ Norwich  Worthies,” 
evidently  from  the  pen  of  a writer  who  is  not  only 


thoroughly  “ up  ” in  his  subject,  but  has  taken  no  little 
pains  to  inspire  his  readers  with  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  old  city  and  the  many  “ worthies  ” who  in  bygone 
days  were  born  within  its  walls,  or  who,  not  being  actual 
natives,  have  been  so  closely  connected  with  it  “as  to 
leave  their  fame  and  memory  in  the  place  in  which  they 
found  their  field  of  action  or  of  suffering.” 


Special  Collections  of  Books.— The  Council  of  the 
Library  Association  have  decided  to  help  in  obtaining 
information  relative  to  special  collections  of  books 
throughout  the  country.  The  undertaking  is  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  it  can  only  be  accomplished  (even 
partially)  by  associated  effort.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course, 
greatest  in  regard  to  the  special  collections  in  the 
possession  of  private  owners.  It  has  been  thought  desir- 
able, in  the  first  instance,  to  see  what  can  be  done  in 
a defined  district,  and  to  begin  with  the  counties  of 
Lancaster  and  Chester.  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association  at  Manchester;  he  will  endeavour 
to  present  as  complete  a view  as  possible  of  the  different 
special  collections  which  are  known  to  exist  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  any  information  will  therefore  be 
gratefully  received  by  him,  at  The  Grange,  Heaton  Moor, 
near  Stockport. 


ta  (!C0rrr^}3OnUcut^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Supine. — The  book  to  which  you  refer  is  printed  in  at 
least  two  modern  editions  of  Milton’s  Works,  viz.,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Symmons  (7  vols.,  1806)  in  his  third  volume;  and  by 
Rev.  John  Mitford  (8  vols.,  1851)  in  his  sixth  volume. 
It  is  entitled  an  Accidence  or  Commenced  Grammar.  Our 
correspondent  Mr.  Kerslake,  of  Bristol,  could  probably 
tell  you  all  about  its  rarity  and  price. 

One  less  ignorant  than  perplexed  would  like  to  be 
told  of  a book  which  would  give  him  information  about 
the  “ make-up  ” of  a newspaper  and  the  routine  work  of 
the  daily  press.  [AVeare  of  opinion  that  a real  knowledge 
of  editorial  duties  can  only  be  acquired  by  practical 
experience.'] 

James  Nicholson. — The  custom  of  “well  dressing” 
prevails  also  in  Derbyshire.  You  will  find  a full  descrip- 
tion in  Thiselton  Dyer’s  British  Popidar  Customs,  p.  211. 
See  Gent.  Mag.,  1794,  Ixiv.  pp.  115,  226;  Jour,  of  the 
Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  1852,  vol.  vii.  p.  205  ; Times,  May  19, 
1874;  also,  “ N.  & Q.”  1»‘  S.  vii.  280;  5ti>  S.  i.  428,  473. 

Our  good  friend  the  Rev.  AV.  D.  Parish  writes : — 
“ My  name  appears  sufficiently  often  in  “ N.  & Q.”  to 
make  me  anxious  to  correct  St.  Swithin,  who  styles  me 
Archdeacon  Parish.  I am  not  Archdeacon,  but  Chan- 
cellor of  Chichester.” 

H.  J.  H.  (Bishop’s  Stortford). — AVe  shall  be  happy  to 
forward  a prepaid  letter  to  our  correspondent. 

P.  'r.  should  refer  to  Mr.  Collier’s  Annals  of  the 
English  Stage, 

R.  AA'^.  O’Byrne.— Next  week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; ai  d 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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iJateiS. 

- SHAKSPEARE  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

That  period  of  Shakespeare’s  life  between  1586, 
I when  he  left  Stratford,  and  1589,  when  he  appears 
-1  in  London,  has  long  puzzled  biographers.  Local 
' research  has  lately  brought  out  facts  which  go  a 
; long  way  towards  proving  that  within  this  dusky 
interval  Shakespeare  paid  a visit  to  certain  people, 
his  relations,  at  Dursley  in  Gloucestershire.  In 
I*' ' 1868  the  Kev.  E.  W.  Huntley,  in  a note  to  his 
■'  Glossary  of  the  Cotswold  Dialect,  pointed  out  this 
I fact.  In  1877  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  in  a book  en- 
'|,  titled  Dursley  and  its  Neighbourhood,  confirmed 
li  and  added  to  the  existing  evidence  of  Shakespeare’s 
If  . visit  to  Dursley.  It  is  known  that  Oldys  once 
agreed  to  furnish  an  account  of  ten  years  of  Shake- 
'■  speare’s  life,  containing  much  new  matter.  Un- 
, fortunately  circumstances  prevented  Oldys  from 
performing  his  promise.  We  are,  therefore,  unable 
to  say  whether  he  had  gained  some  idea  of  Shake- 
speare’s Gloucestershire  connexions.  The  object 
of  the  present  sketch  is  to  state  the  collected  facts 
ji  of  the  two  previous  writers,  and  to  add  some  con- 
jectures  as  to  Shakespeare’s  connexion  with  other 
j dramatic  authors  of  his  time  following  from  this 
^ j visit. 

*'*(  A family  named  Shakespeare  formerly  resided 


in  Dursley  and  the  neighbourhood,  for  James 
Shakespeare  was  buried  at  Bisley  on  March  13, 
1570.  Edward,  son  of  John  and  Margery  Shake- 
speare, was_  baptized  at  Beverston  on  Sept.  19, 
1619.  It  is  said  that  a John  Shakespeare  was 
married  to  a Margery  Roberts  at  Stratford,  Nov.  25, 
1584.  The  interval  is  great  between  the  two  dates 
above,  or  we  might  have  said  they  were  the  same 
people  whose  son  was  baptized  as  above.  Thomas 
Shakespeare,  weaver,  was  married  to  Joan  Turner 
at  Dursley  Church,  March  3,  1677-8,  and  of  their 
children,  Edward  was  baptized  on  July  1,  1681  ; 
Mary,  1682  ; Thomas,  1685  ; and  Mary,  1691. 
John  Shakespeare  was  a mason  in  Dursley  from 
1704  to  1739,  and  Thomas  Shakespeare  had  a 
“seat  place”  assigned  to  him  in  1739.  Betty 
Shakespeare  received  poor’s  money  from  1747  to 
1754.  Some  of  this  family  “stili  exist  as  small 
freeholders  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Newington 
Bagpath  and  claim  kindred  with  the  poet.”  The 
name  of  Hathaway  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
Beverston  registers,  and  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  Act  v.  sc.  1, 
“ Gloucestershire  Davy  ” says  to  Justice  Shallow, 
“ I beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William  Visor 
of  Woucot  against  Clement  Perkes  on  the  Hill.” 
This  Woncot,  as  Mr.  Steevens  supposes  in  a note  to 
another  passage  in  the  same  play  (Act  v.  sc.  3),  is 
Woodmancot,  still  pronounced  by  the  common 
people  Womcot,  a township  in  the  parish  of  Durs- 
ley. This  township  lies  at  the  foot  of  Stinchcombe 
Hill,  still  emphatically  called  “ The  Hill  ” in  that 
district,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  panorama 
which  it  commands.  On  Stinchcombe  Hill  there 
is  the  site  of  a house  wherein  a family  named  Pur- 
chase or  Perkis  once  lived.  It  is  thus  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  Perkis  of  Stinchcombe  Hill  is. 
identical  with  “ Clement  Perkes  of  the  Hill.”  The 
family  of  Visor  were  also  undoubtedly  the  ancestors 
of  the  Dursley  family  known  in  more  recent  times 
by  the  name  of  Vizard.  Arthur  Visor  or  Vizard 
was  bailiff  of  Dursley  in  1612,  and  the  descendants 
have  been  there  to  this  day.  Mr.  Blunt’s  book 
contains  their  pedigree.  A pathway  in  the  woods 
near  Dursley  is  traditionally  known  as  “ Shake- 
speare’s Walk.”  In  Dich.  II.,  Act  ii.  sc.  3,  the 
description  of  a wild  prospect  in  Gloucestershire,, 
which  takes  in  the  view  of  Berkeley  Castle,  exactly 
answers  to  the  view  on  which  the  eye  still  rests 
when  the  spectator  stands  on  Stinchcombe  Hill : — 

“ How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkeley  nowl”  &c. 

“ There  stands  the  castle  by  yon  tuft  of  trees.” 

This  knowledge  of  local  names,  local  disputes^ 
and  local  scenery  could  not  have  belonged  to  a 
stranger.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  Shake- 
speare became  possessed  of  such  knowledge  unless 
he  had  paid  a personal  visit  to  the  district.  There 
is  a strong  consensus  of  opinion  that  he  went  to 
Scotland  for  his  Macbeth  vividness  of  detail ; why 
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not  as  likely  to  have  gone  to  Gloucestershire? 
Again,  there  is  a vague  tradition  that  Davenant’s 
mother  was  an  innkeeper’s  daughter  in  one  of  the 
vales,  perhaps  of  Evesham,  still  more  probably  of 
Berkeley,  where  Shakespeare  may  have  become 
intimate  with  her. 

The  separate  individual  work  of  Marlow  and 
Shakespeare  in  certain  plays  which  appeared 
between  1589-92  is  difficult  to  point  out,  although 
two  hands  are  known  to  be  there.  Edivanl  II. 
(1590)  has  always  been  given  wholly  to  Marlow. 
But  allow  the  hypothesis  that  Shakespeare  had  a 
hand  in  it  and  we  get  certain  things  much  clearer. 
In  1589  Shakespeare  was  in  London,  fresh  from 
his  Gloucestershire  excursion,  full  of  the  weird 
interest  and  history  gathered  around  Berkeley 
Castle,  and  impressed  with  the  tones  of  its  local 
dialect.  He  is  but  a country  lad,  full  of  power. 
He  meets  with  Marlow  and  an  acquaintance  begins. 
Shakespeare  advises  Marlow,  already  a dramatic 
writer  of  repute,  to  work  up  the  history  of  the  un- 
fortunate Edward  II.  into  a play,  which  appears 
in  1591.  Throughout  this  play  are  lines  with  a 
hitch  in  the  metre,  apparently  lines  with  a syllable 
wanting,  as  Act  i.  sc.  1 : — 

“ Were  sworn  to  your  father  at  his  death.” 

“ Uarl  of  Cornwall,  King  and  Lord  of  Man.” 

Some  thirty  other  examples  occur  in  the  whole 
play.  The  critics  have  found  great  difficulties  in 
assigning  reasonable  cause  for  the  deficiency,  and 
various  are  the  opinions.  My  hypothesis  is  this. 
Shakespeare,  receptive,  appreciative — a man  of 
the  homo  sum  type — did  not  come  away  from 
Gloucestershire  empty.  He  was  tainted  with  the 
dialectical  pronunciation.  Ask  a Berkeley  rustic 
of  to-day  to  read  the  lines  above,  and  you  will  find 
him  make  ten  syllables  of  each.  Stv'orn  will 
become  swu-orn,  Earl  will  become  Ye-arl,  and  so 
on.  This  diphthongal  elongation  of  the  vowel  is 
the  strongest  point  in  the  Gloucestershire  dialect. 
In  his  native  'Warwickshire  Shakespeare  had  none 
of  it,  but  conceiving  himself  as  assisting  Marlow 
in  composing  a peculiarly  Gloucestershire  subject, 
he  adopted  this  dialect  from  the  strength  of  recent 
impressions.  It  is  probable  that  the  short  lines  in 
the  undoubted  plays  of  Shakespeare  might  be 
amended  by  such  a system  of  reading.  It  was 
often  common  in  prose  in  the  Elizabethan  writers 
to  lengthen  the  vowel,  as  in  foorthe,  woorh,  woorth, 
&c.  Many  strong  provincialisms  current  in  the 
Cotswmlds  are  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  When 
he  first  joined  with  Marlow  he  was  young  in  the 
literary  and  dramatic  world.  Use  and  success 
worked  off  his  early  rusticity  and  gave  him  polished 
language.  It  is  generally  asserted  that  Shakespeare 
and  Marlow  wrote  together  the  Taming  of  the  Shre%v 
in  1589.  We  cannot  think  they  so  soon  broke  off 
the  connexion  as  not  to  write  in  company  in  1590. 

A DIN  Williams. 

Kempsford. 


THE  RIDDELLS  OP  THAT  ILK. 

The  late  John  Kiddell,  the  most  eminent 
consistorial  and  genealogical  lawyer  of  his  day, 
was  a cadet  of  this  family,  and  proud  of  the 
fact,  with  good  reason,  as  it  is,  or  rather 
was  till  1819,  when  “ancient  Riddell’s  fair  do- 
main ” was  sold,  one  of  the  oldest  landed  families 
in  Scotland.  Mr.  Riddell,  in  one  of  the  literary 
disputes  he  had  with  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes, 
who  was  equally  eminent  in  his  own  line  of  re- 
search, took  that  gentleman  severely  to  task  for 
asserting,  in  his  preface  to  the  Chartulary  of  Mel- 
rose (p.  xiv),  that  the  Riddells  only  acquired  their 
surname  from  their  lands  in  Roxburghshire  instead 
of  giving  it  to  the  estate.  In  a work  which  he 
published  in  1843,  called  Stewdrtiana,  Mr.  Riddell 
(at  pp.  108-16)  treated  the  subject  with  his  usual 
fulness  of  illustration,  and  from  it  I quote  without 
more  particular  reference.  The  original  charter  to 
the  family  was  granted  by  David  I.  (1124-53)  to 
Walter  de  Riddale  of  the  lands  of  Whittunes, 
Lilislive,  &c.,  to  be  held  as  one  knight’s  fee. 
When  Mr.  Riddell  wrote,  it  was  said  by  him  to  be 
in  the  Riddell  charter  chest.  From  Walter,  the 
grantee,  there  is  an  unbroken  descent  to  the  present 
Sir  Walter  Riddell  of  that  ilk.  But  Mr.  Riddell, 
in  his  arguments  and  proofs  as  to  the  strictly  per- 
sonal character  of  the  surname,  instanced  Gervase 
Ridel,  a witness  to  the  Inquisition  of  the  same 
David  when  Prince  of  Cumbria,  a.d.  1116,  as  of 
the  same  family  with  Walter  de  Riddale,  and 
treated  the  Ridels  and  the  de  Riddales  as  closely 
connected— in  fact,  of  the  same  stock  ; for  he 
speaks,  on  the  authority  of  Chalmers’s  Caledonia, 
of  the  Roxburgh  Ridels  as  spreading  into  Mid 
Lothian,  and  giving  their  name  to  Cranston-Ridel 
in  that  county.  Now  it  is  a curious  and  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  while  the  Riddells  (now  of 
that  ilk)  in  deeds  and  monastic  records,  for  several 
centuries  from  their  first  appearance  in  Scotland, 
are  invariably*  styled  “de  Ridale,”  the  other  stock, 
commencing  with  Gervase  or  Geoffry  “Ridel,” 
always  have  their  surname  thus  spelt,  and  never 
with  the  prefix  “ de.”  Ridel  with  them,  as  it  is  in 
Normandy  at  this  day,  is  strictly  a personal  sur- 
name, not  territorial.  This  seems,  therefore,  to 
point  at  a distinct  origin  for  these  two  ancient 
families.  The  English  stock,  which  I identify 
with  the  Cranston-Ridel  family,  sided  with  Eng- 
land in  the  wars  of  the  succession,  and  thus 
lost  their  Scotch  estate  ; the  de  Ridales,  who, 
strangely  enough,  do  not  appear  prominently  at 
that  era,  though  they  lived  near  enough  to  the 
Border,  retained  theirs  till  a recent  period.  Sir 
Hugh  Ridel,  of  Craneston,  is  on  the  Ragman  Roll, 
but  none  of  the  other  family  appear  there. 

* There  is  one  exception.  “ Walter  Ridel  ” witnesses 
a charter  by  William  the  Lyon  (Acts  of  Parliament, 
vol.  i.). 
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The  Ridels  of  England  were  chiefly  connected 
iwith,  Northamptonshire  and  Essex,  and  in  the 
Pipe  Roll,  34  Hen.  II.,  Hugh  Ridel  is  found 
in  possession  of  the  land  of  Witering  in  the 
X|former  county.  In  3 Ric.  I.  Richard  Ridel 
. lis  the  owner.  A century  later  Hugh  Ridel 
petitions  Edward  II.  (8  of  his  reign)  that  these 
lands  of  Witering,  which  had  been  taken  from 
him  by  Edward  L,  because,  at  the  request  of 
Simon  Frisel,  he  stayed  in  Scotland  with  John 
de  Balliol,  and  bad  been  given  to  the  petitioner’s 
^ son  Geoffry  during  the  king’s  pleasure,  might  be 
restored  to  him  (Rot.  Pari.,  i.  309  a).  And  thirty 
years  afterwards,  21  Ed.  III.,  another  Hugh  Ridell, 
son  and  heir  of  “ Mons*'  Geffrei  Ridell,”  petitions 
Edward  III.  for  restoration  of  his  manor  of  “ Crane- 
'^ston  in  Loudion,”  out  of  which  his  father  had 
1:  been  expelled  by  the  Scots  for  his  allegiance  to  the 
I English  crown,  styling  it  the  heritage  of  his  an- 
! cestors  {Ib.,  ii.  190  b).  The  probability  is  it  was 
;,!  never  restored,  and  thus  the  connexion  of  this 
i family  with  Scotland  ended.  According  to 
!i  Bridges,  they  held  Witering  till  the  reign  of 
• ' i Edward  IV.,  when  the  family  ended  in  an  heiress, 
j At  the  very  time  when  these  Ridels  of  Witering 
!;  1 1 and  Cranston  appear  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  II. 

and  Richard  I.  the  de  Ridales  of  Lilisclive  are  found 
j )ji  in  the  chartulary  of  Melrose.  One  deed  (p.  152  of 
that  record)  gives  very  remarkable  evidence  of  four 
.i[c  ' generations  coexistent  in  the  twelfth  century.  Pa- 
g 5-  trick  de  Ridale,  Walter  his  son  and  heir,  William 
^ (}  the  son  and  heir  of  Walter,  and  William  the  son  of 
I i j William  and  grandson  of  Walter,  all  appear  in  this 
I!  grant  to  Melrose.  The  deed  that  follows  it  (p.  164) 
is  a confirmation  by  Eustace  de  Vesci,  their  over- 
i lord,  of  the  de  Ridales’  grant.  One  of  the  witnesses 
*il  singularly  enough  is  Gaufridus  Ridel,  and  he  is  not 
lij  styled  consanguineus,  as  he  would  have  been  had  he 
,j)i  been  related.  Hugh  “ Ridel  ” also  attests  a confir- 
mation  liy  William  the  Lyon  of  a grant  by  Patrick 
“de  Ridale”  to  Melrose  (p.  157).  At  this  same 
,;ti]  period  the  Pipe  Rolls  show  that  a Patrick  and 

!i  Roger  de  Riddale  flourished  in  the  county  of 
j York.  It  has  been  said  by  Chalmers  that  the 
'»!  first  of  the  Scotch  de  Riddales  came  from  this 
: quarter.  The  Christian  name  of  Patrick  certainly 
J:  favours  this  origin. 

■ I think  it  has  been  clearly  shown  (1)  that  the 
two  families  spelt  the  surname  quite  differently  ; 
(2)  that  no  relationship  is  asserted  between  them 
n the  deeds  where  members  of  each  appear  as  wit- 
nesses ; and  (3)  that  the  de  Riddales  never  left  Rox- 
burghshire after  their  original  settlement,  while  the 
.jC  RiMs  owned  lands  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

is  Mr.  Riddell,  in  the  disquisition  on  his  family 
I:  above  referred  to,  while  discarding  the  errors  of 
.■«!  Douglas’s  Baronage,  which  are  many,  has  mixed 
^ J up  the  two  surnames  so  that  an  ordinary  observer 
J*  could  not  detect  the  real  distinction  between  them — 
the  spelling,  a very  remarkable  thing  at  that  early 


date,  and  the  invariable  omission  of  the  “ de  ” in 
the  surname  of  the  English  family.  The  arms  of 
the  families  were  different,  though  this  by  itself 
would  not  prove  a different  origin,  the  Riddells 
of  that  ilk  bearing  a chevron  between  three 
ears  of  rye,  and  those  of  England  three  or  five  bars 
wavy.  These  last  appear  on  the  shield  of  Jordan 
Ridel,  of  Tilmouth  in  Northumberland,  in  1230 
(Raine’s  W.  Durham,  p.  325).  But  the  consistent 
differences  in  the  spelling  of  the  surname,  so  rare 
at  that  early  date,  indicate  a distinct  origin 
for  the  two  families,  as  has  been  shown  in  this 
note.  The  point  had  not  occurred  to  me  till  I 
lately  observed  a remark  by  my  friend  A.  S.  A.  to 
the  effect  that  the  Riddells  had  originally  come 
from  Ridale  in  Yorkshire,  an  origin  only  applicable 
to  one  of  these  two  stocks — the  strictly  Scotch  one 
of  that  ilk.  The  history  of  the  old  families  of  a 
country  is  a part  of  its  general  history,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  two 
families  of  such  early  standing  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  so  nearly  of  the  same  surname, 
should  have  a different  origin,  as  is  attempted  to 


be  shown  here. 


Anglo-Scotus. 


Early  Book  Auctions  : Rare  Catalogues. 
— In  connexion  with  this  subject  {ante,  p.  95)  the 
following  interesting  list,  from  one  of  Mr.  Daniell’s 
recent  catalogues,  seems  worthy  of  preservation  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  such 
items  are  very  uncommon  in  booksellers’  cata- 
logues. 

“ Dunton. — Catalogue  of  the  Libraries  of  Henry 
Stubbs,  late  of  London — Dr.  Dillingham,  of  Oundle, 
Northamptonshire  — Thomas  Vincent,  London  — Tho. 
Cawton,  of  Westminster — and  John  Dunton,  father  of 
the  bookseller,  and  sold  by  auction  in  Warwick  Lane — 
Dawson  Turner’s  copy,  with  autograph  and  note,  in 
1 vol.  4to.  bda.,  26s.  1682.  Thomas  Parkhurst,  the 

auctioneer,  professes  to  deliver  the  catalogues  gratis  ‘ at 
the  Bible  on  London  Bridge,’  and  elsewhere.  ‘ As  it  is 
the  largest,  so  the  choicest,  collection  of  books  that  hath 
hitherto,  or  perhaps  may  again,  be  exposed  to  sale  by 
auction  ’ (Address  to  Reader). 

“ Catalogue  of  the  Massanne  Library,  sold  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Swan,  over  against  the  south  door  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church  (amongst  the  woollen-drapers),  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  by  Millington,  with  a curious  preface,  4to. 
bds.,  Dawson  Turner’s  copy,  with  autograph  and  MS. 
note,  large  paper,  21s.  1687. 

“ Catalogue  of  all  the  Books  printed  in  England  since 
the  dreadful  Fire  of  London,  1666,  collected  by  R.  Clavell, 
4to.  wrap.,  8s.  6d.  1673. 

“Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  John  Humphrey,  of 
Rowell,  in  Northamptonshire,  sold  at  Jonathan’s  Coffee 
House,  Cornhill,  by  Cooper,  4to.  wrap.,  8s.  Qd.  1682. 

“ Catalogue  des  Diverses  Liures  Francoises  Recueilles 
dans  la  France  par  Robert  Martine  Libraire  de  Londres, 
aupres  du  quel  ils  se  vendent,  a I'Enseigne  de  Venize,  en 
la  Rue  nomme.  Old  Bayly,  sm.  4to.  wrap.,  8s.  %d.  1640. 

“ Catalogus  Librorum  tarn  Impressorum  quam  Manu- 
scriptorum,  Quos  Ex  Roma,  Venetiis  aliis  que  Italiae 
locis  Selegit  Robertas  Martine  Bibliopola  Londinensis, 
sm.  4to.  wrap.,  8s.  M.  1632. 
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“Catalogue  of  the  Libi-ary  and  Choice  Manuscripts  of 
a Person  of  Honour,  sold  by  Bateman,  at  the  Bible  and 
Crown,  Paternoster  Kow,  4to.  wrap.,  Ss.  6d.  Date  about 
1650. 

“ Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Robert  Scott,  sold  at  Ave 
Maria  Lane,  by  IValford,  4to.  wrap.,  8s.  6d.  1687. 

“ Catalogue  (priced  in  MS.  of  the  period)  of  Books 
sold  at  Cambridge,  at  the  Black  Bull  in  Trunipington 
Street,  by  Millington,  1700,  prices  in  MS.,  not  quite 
complete  and  mended,  4to.  mor.,  curious,  8s.  6d.  1700. 

“ Catalogue  (priced  and  named  in  MS.  of  tlie  period) 
of  the  Household  Goods  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lennox,  of  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend,  sold  at  St.  James’s 
Square,  with  MS.  notes  on  the  margin,  fob,  folded  wrap., 
16s.  6d.  1703. 

“ Catalogue  (curious  manuscript,  priced)  of  Books  in 
the  Warehouse  at  Stationers’  Hall,  at  Little  Britain,  and 
at  Pelican  Court,  belonging  to  D.  Midwinter  and  Aaron 
Wood,  35  pp.,  very  neatly  written,  sm.  4to.  wrap.,  8s.  6rf. 

“Chelsea  Don  Salteros  Coffee  House,  catalogue  of  the 
rarities,  8vo.,  curious,  2s.’’ 

A.  Granger  Hutt. 

8,  Oxford  Road,  Kilburn. 

Centex ARiANiSM. — As  the  subject  of  centena- 
rianism,  its  probability  in  certain  cases  and  its 
possibility  in  many  others,  finds  a place  still  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  I venture  to  put  on  record  a fact 
within  my  own  experience  which,  though  now 
sixty  years  old,  lives  very  distinctly  in  my  memory. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1819,  when  I was  seventeen 
years  old,  I went  with  my  brother,  the  Eector  of 
St.  Botolph,  Eishopsgate,  to  the  London  Work- 
house  to  see  an  old  woman,  an  inmate  there,  who 
was  reported  to  have  attained  the  extraordinary 
age  of  108.  We  found  her  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
her  chair,  but  with  every  appearance  of  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Her  skin  was  dried  and  shrivelled 
like  brown  parchment  or  leather,  and  her  eyes  were 
dim  and  sunken,  though  the  sight  of  them  was  not 
destroyed.  But  her  voice  was  clear  and  strong, 
and  her  general  vigour  considerable,  as  she  had 
walked  down  to  Greenwich  on  the  previous  day  to 
see  “ her  youngest  lad,”  as  she  termed  him,  a pen- 
sioner of  the  Hospital,  aged  eighty-five,  as  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  Hospital.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  three  children,  the  two  elder  ones  being  dead. 

The  old  lady  was  born  somewhere  in  the  north 
of  England,  but  had  in  early  life  come  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  been  for  a long  period  employed  in 
the  market  gardens  of  Brompton  and  Fulham  as 
a gatherer  and  carrier  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
Covent  Garden  Market.  She  carried  them  on  her 
head,  and  thence  acquired  that  habit  of  holding 
herself  upright  which  she  retained  in  her  extreme 
age.  She  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  memory  of 
any  special  events  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
her  long  life,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was  the 
execution  of  the  Scotch  lords  on  Tower  Hill  in 
1746.  She  was  a spectator  of  that  beheading,  and 
followed  the  mob  to  see  the  heads  placed  on  Temple 
Bar,  and  she  added,  “A  brave  mob  it  was.” 

Now  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  statement  of 


her  being  108  years  old.  It  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished chiefly  by  the  age  of  her  third  son,  as  proved 
by  the  register  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  According 
to  that  he  was  born  in  1734,  and  was  eighty-five 
in  1819.  Consequently  the  marriage  of  his  mother, 
who  had  given  birth  to  two  sons  previously,  must 
have  been  as  far  back  as  1731,  and  supposing  her 
to  have  been  then  about  twenty,  the  date  of  her 
birth  would  be,  as  she  stated  it  to  be,  1711,  three 
years  before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne ; so  that  she 
and  the  Spectator  came  into  the  world  in  the  same 
year,  the  first  paper  by  Addison  being  dated 
Mar.  11,  1711.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  say 
that  I have  seen  and  conversed  with  a person  who 
was  contemporary  with  Addison,  Steele,  Pope, 
Swift,  and  other  heroes  of  that  Augustan  age  ; one 
who,  born  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  survived 
to  that  of  George  IV.  I believe  that  she  lived 
three  years  after  I saw  her,  and  died,  truly  “ fuU 
of  years,”  at  the  age  of  111  in  1822.  G.  B.  B. 

Mollington  Hall,  Chester. 

A Howard  Marriage.  — In  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon’s  Two  Queens,  vol.  iv.  p.  21,  speaking  of  the 
marriagesof  the  daughters  of  the  thenEarlof  Surrey, 
he  says,  “The  youngest,  Catherine,  married  Sir 
Ehese  ap  Thomas  of  Wales”;  and  again,  in  vol.  vL 
p.  34,  he  tells  us  that  the  only  one  who  raised  the 
banner  of  revolt  in  behalf  of  Queen  Catherine  and  the  ^ 
Pope  was  Sir  Ehese  ap  Thomas,  brother-in-law  of  the  i 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  taken  and  executed  for  i 
his  treason  in  1531.  These  statements  repeat,  and  | 
give  the  currency  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  well-deserved  ] 
popularity  to,  an  old  and  curious  error.  Sir  Ehese  I 
ap  Thomas,  K.G.,  it  may  be  seen  from  the  account  ' 
of  him  in  my  own  Genealogical  Notes  concerning 
the  Thomas  family,*  was  married  thrice  ; first  to 
a daughter  of  Sir  John  Ellis,  descended  from  Sir  i 
Henry  Elys,  of  Yorkshire  ; secondly  to  Eva,  only  | 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  ap  Gwilym,  of 
Court  Henry, t who  bore  him  his  heir  in  1478 ; 
and  thirdly  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  "William 
Thomas,  of  England  Castle,  and  sister  of  Sir 
William  Herbert,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  that 
family, t who  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Harry  Strad- 
ling,  Knt.,  of  St.  Donat’s  Castle,  Glamorganshire, { 
and  survived  her  second  husband,  dying  at  Picton, 
in  Pembrokeshire,  Feb.  5,  1535.  Sir  Ehese  him- 
self died  in  1527,  probably  in  June,  his  will  being 
probated  July  5 of  that  year.§  His  only  legitimate 
son.  Sir  Griffith  ap  Ehys,  K.B.,  married,  about 
1504,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John, 
and  aunt  of  the  first  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletshoe,|l 


* Genealogical  Notes,  pp.  9-16,  95, 134. 

•)■  Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  vii.,  p.  506,  Brydges’s  edition. 

X Tomb  of  Thomas  Stradling  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Donat’s. 

§ Anstis’s  Register  of  the  Garter,  vol.  i p.  292. 

II  Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  742 ; Habington’s  Anti- 
gutties  of  Worcester,  p.  21. 
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and  died  in  1521,  leaving  issue — 1.  Agnes,  married 
first  William,  sixth  Lord  Stourton,  who  died  in 
1557,  and  secondly  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  Knt.,  of 
Kowden,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  died  in  1574. 
2.  Eice,  born  about  1508,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, and  married  Lady  Katherine  Howard,* 
daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that 
family,  and  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
since  before  Oct.  3,  1531,  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  Jan.  4,  1531-2,  and  one  of  his  servants  was 
hanged  and  quartered. 

The  confusion  of  identity  between  SirEhese  and 
his  grandson  Eice  first  appears,  I think,  in  Collins’s 
Peerage,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges’s  edition  marrying 
Lady  Katherine  in  the  Norfolk  pedigree  to  Sir 
Ehese  ap  Thomas  and  in  the  Dynevor  pedigree  to 
Eice  ap  Griffith  Fitz  Uryan.  The  date  of  Sir 
Ehese  ap  Thomas’s  death  being  certain  from  the 
proof  of  his  will,  we  find  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  abstracts 
of  several  letters  written  by  Lady  Katherine 
Eyx,  as  she  signs  herself,  speaking  of  her  hus- 
band as  living  and  young  in  1528  and  1529.* 
Also  in  the  Act  of  Attainder  of  Eice  ap  Griffith  (in 
the  Statutes  of  the  Realmf),  passed  by  Parliament 
at  its  session  of  Jan.  15,  1531,  we  find  her  called 
“Lady  Kateryn,  Wydowe,  late  the  Wyff  of  the 
sayde  Eice  ap  Gruffith.”  And  in  the  Act  of 
Attainder  of  Queen  Katherine  Howard  and  her 
“ complices,”  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21, f she  is  spoken 
of  as  Katherine,  Countess  of  Bridgewater.  In  the 
first  Act  of  Attainder  Sir  Ehese  ap  Thomas  is 
mentioned  by  name  as  grandfather  of  Eice  ap 
Gruffith,  and  deceased.  Burke’s  Peerage  annually 
repeats  Mr.  Collins’s  error  in  the  Norfolk  pedigree, 
and  its  reappearance  in  Mr.  Dixon’s  book  I think 
justifies  this  public  correction. 

Lawr.  B.  Thomas. 

Baltimore,  U.S.A. 

“ The  Harmonious  Blacksmith.” — In  the  His- 
tory of  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Prestbury,  one  of  the 
Chetham  Society’s  publications  (issued  in  1876),  by 
Frank  Eenaud,  M.D.,  occurs  the  following  state- 
ment, which  is,  I think,  erroneous  : — 

“ Charles  Legh  was  a colonel  of  militia,  and  served  the 
ofGce  of  sheriff  for  Cheshire  in  1747.  He  built  the  brick 
front  of  Adlington  Hall,  the  left  wing  and  chapel,  and  in 
many  other  respects  added  to  and  adorned  the  mansion, 
park,  and  grounds.  He  also  rebuilt  the  north  aisle  of 
Prestbury  Church.  He  was  a friend  of  Handel,  who 
composed  the  Musical  Blachmith  whilst  on  a visit  to 
Adlington.  Mr.  Legh  had  asked  for  an  original  com- 
position whilst  the  two  were  out  walking.  The  request 
was  made  when  they  were  near  to  Hollingworth  smithy, 
:and  whilst  they  walked  home  through  the  park  Handel 
whistled  the  tune,  and  afterwards  wrote  it  down.  The 


* Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  vii.  p.  506 ; Papers  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2356, 
2372,  2511-12,  &c. 

t Statutes  of  the  Realm,  vol.  iii.  pp.  415,  857. 


whole  originated  in  the  natural  music  made  by  the  smiths 
in  plying  their  trade.  Handel  also  left  behind  the  music 
of  a hunting  song,  the  words  of  which  were  composed  by 
Mr.  Legh,  and  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the  family.”— 
Pp.  109-10.  •' 

I have,  however,  always  understood  that  the 
original  “harmonious”  blacksmith,  a term  presum- 
ably identical  with  “ musical,”  lived  and  died  at 
Little  Stanmore,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  usually 
called,  Whitchurch,  in  Middlesex,  within  a mile  of 
Edgware.  When  on  a visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1877, 
to  my  old  friend  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Norman,  the 
Eector  of  Whitchurch,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
grave  in  that  churchyard  of  William  Powell,  said 
to  be  the  “ harmonious  blacksmith,”  who  died  in 
1780,  with  its  recently  erected  monumental  stone, 
which  had  been  put  up  by  subscription  and  re- 
placed a much  older  one,  consisting  of  the  old- 
fashioned  horizontal  board  between  two  upright 
posts,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  present 
church  was  built  about  1715,  by  the  then  Duke  of 
Chandos,  and  contains  an  organ  upon  which 
Handel  used  to  play  when  visiting  at  Canons,  the 
stately  ducal  seat,  now  pulled  down.  The  ceiling 
and  walls  were  painted  by  Laguerre  and  are  stUl 
in  excellent  condition.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
altar  is  the  large  chapel  of  the  Brydges  family 
with  the  sepulchral  vault  underneath,  now  closed 
up  and  concreted.  Surely  the  evidence  seems 
greatly  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Whitchurch 
having  been  the  residence  of  the  blacksmith  and 
the  place  of  the  composition  of  this  piece  of  music, 
rather  than  Adlington,  which  is  a township  in  the 
extensive  parish  of  Prestbury,  in  the  county  of 
Chester.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Swedenborg  on  the  “ Ignis  Fatuus.” — A piece 
of  Swedish  folk-lore  about  the  ignis  fatuus  is  men- 
tioned by  Swedenborg  in  his  essay  on  phospho- 
rescence : — 

“ Marshes  produce  the  most  brilliant  wild  fires;  I have 
seen  some  of  these  wandering  flames  as  large  as  a lamp, 
which  sometimes  went  out  and  then  were  lit  again,  mov- 
ing about  from  place  to  place,  and  two  or  three  visible 
at  once  over  snow  and  water,  and  more  vivid  and  ruddy 
in  the  coldest  air  than  at  other  times.  I have  often 
watched  them  with  delight  for  a long  time  at  a distance 
of  a hundred  and  twenty  feet.  These  fires  are  commonly 
called  fire-dragons,  and  treasures  are  thought  to  be  con- 
cealed under  them.” — Miscellaneous  Observations  con- 
nected with  the  Physical  Sciences,  by  B.  Swedenborg 
(translated),  London,  1847,  p.  103. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell,  Manchester. 

Poetical  Version  of  the  Miracle  at  Cana 
IN  Galilee. — I have  seen  it  stated  in  the  biography 
of  one  of  the  English  poets— Dryden,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves — that  the  prize  was  awarded  h^, 
at  a coilege  competition  or  for  a school  exercise, 
on  the  subject  of  the  miracle  at  Cana,  on  his  pro- 
duction of  the  following  very  beautiful  couplet 
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“ The  modest  water  owned  a power  divine. 

Confessed  its  God,  and  blushed  itself  to  wine.” 

It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  that  the  idea  at  least  of  the  above  is 
not  new  or  original,  and  that  the  words  them- 
selves are  nearly  identical  with  those  which  occur 
in  a passage  from  an  ancient  Latin  hymn.  The 
hymn  referred  to  is  that  of  the  Irish  poet  and 
prose  waiter  Sedulius,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  who  is  distinguished  by  the  title 
“Scotus  Hybernicus.”  This  hymn,  commencing 
“A  soils  ortus  cardine,”  is  given  in  full  in  the 
Lyra  Hiber7iica  Sacra,  the  second  edition  of  whicli 
has  just  appeared,  the  stanza  alluded  to  being  as 
follows : — 

“ Novum  genus  potentim, 

Aquae  rubescent  hydriae 
Vinumque  jussa  fundere, 

Mutavit  unda  originem.” 

This  stanza  is  rendered  into  English  verse  as 
follows  by  the  editor  of  the  Lyra,  Canon  Mac 
Ilwaine  : — 

“ The  water  owns  a power  Divine, 

And  conscious  blushes  into  wine  ; 

Its  very  nature  changed  displays 
The  power  Divine  that  it  obeys.” 

M.  E. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  I have  been 
reminded  that  Eichard  Crashaw  (1634)  was  the 
author  of  the  following  Latin  epigram  : — 

“ Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  erubuit.” 
which  he  translated  as  follows  ; — 

“The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed.” 
The  anecdote,  however,  sent  herewith  is  fresh  in 
my  memory,  and  may  have  met  other  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  It  is  also  worth  suggesting  whether 
Crashaw  may  not  have  borrowed  his  epigram 
without  acknowledgment  from  Sedulius. 

Diprose’s  History  of  St.  Clement  Danes. — 
Several  of  the  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Diprose, 
who  died  a few  weeks  ago,  spoke  of  his  Account  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  as  having  been 
published  in  tivo  volumes.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  one  volume  duly  appeared  in  1868,  but  that 
the  second  volume,  though  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  was  printed,  has  not  yet  been  issued. 
For  the  sake  of  future  bibliographers  it  is  desirable 
that  this  doubt  should  be  removed. 

W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

Job  XXX.  18. — “It  bindeth  me  about  as  the 
collar  of  my  coat.”  This  version  curiously  mixes 
the  modern  description  of  dress  with  ancient  ideas. 
There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  Hebrew,  '55’ 

(as  Gesenius  understands  it,  s.v.  j^r)  (4),  ed.  Treg.), 

nor  the  Septuagint,  a cnrep  to  TrepicrTofLiov  tov 
XLTiovo?  Trcptk(T')(c  /x€,  where  the  opening  of 
the  tunic  for  the  neck  supplies  the  metaphor.  On 


looking  at  such  versions  as  I have  to  see  how  the 
translation  “ collar  of  my  coat  ” came  in,  I have 
noticed  the  following  : — 

Coverdale  has,  “ And  [they]  gyrded  me  therwith, 
as  it  were  with  a coat,”  understanding  it  rather 
dift’erently. 

The  Geneva  and  Bishops’  Bibles  have,  “ Which 
compasseth  me  about,  as  the  collar  of  my  coat.” 
And  in  the  Bishops’  Bible  (ed.  1695)  there  is  the 
following  explanation  : “ It  is  the  manner  among 
the  Hebrues  to  have  their  garments  sowed  round 
in  euery  part,  sailing  a hole  onely  in  the  highest  of 
it  to  put  fourth  the  necke.” 

It  appears,  so  far,  that  the  A.  V.  is  principally 
due  to  the  Genevan,  from  which  the  word  “collar” 
comes.  This  may  be  derived  from  the  “capitio 
tunicie”  of  the  Vulgate,  which  in  Ducange  has 
these  significations  : “ Capitium,  ea  pars  tunicaj 
qua  caput  immittitur.  Tegraen  capitis,  capucium, 
capuchon”  (Migne’s  edition,  Paris,  1866). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Corporation  Documents  offered  for  Sale. 

— The  following,  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
the  2nd  inst.,  should  appear  in  reference  to 
A.  J.  M.’s  communication,  ante,  p.  86  : — 

“At  Weymouth  yesterday  a large  number  of  docu- 
ments, being  the  archives  of  the  borough  for  above  500 
years,  were  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction.  They  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  Corporation,  but  by  some 
means  had  got  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Sherren, 
and  had  since  been  known  as  the  Sherren  papers.  Mr. 
Sherren's  successor  offered  them  for  sale,  after  refusing  ! 
to  transfer  them  to  the  Town  Council  for  lOOZ.  Yester- 
day the  auctioneer  explained  that  the  late  Mr.  Sherren 
bought  the  papers  with  other  matter  in  “a  barbarous 
state  of  mutilation,”  as  reported  by  the  Record  Com- 
mittee forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Felly  Hooper,  solicitor, 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  their  names  i 
protested  against  the  sale,  the  documents  being,  as  he  ; 
said,  the  property  of  the  Corporation.  The  auctioneer,  , 
Mr.  Milledge,  denied  this,  and  said  the  papers  were  . 
a valuable  possession,  extending  over  500  years.  He  had 
received  notice  from  the  town  clerk  that  the  Council 
would  proceed  against  him  for  any  loss  sustained  by  the 
sale.  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves,  a member  of  the  Council,  said 
ho  had  received  a letter  from  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  M.P.  for 
Weymouth,  stating  that  Mr.  Sherren  had  no  legal  right 
to  sell  the  papers,  and  that  opinion  was  backed  up  by 
Mr.  Riley,  of  the  Record  Office,  who  said  that  public 
documents  could  not  be  held  by  private  persons,  no 
matter  how  long  they  had  been  acquired.  Mr.  Groves 
said  that  only  the  previous  day  he  had  read  of  some  tons 
of  Government  papers  being  sold  at  about  5s.  a ton. 
Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  said  the  Sherren  papers  were 
brought  before  the  public  by  Dr.  Black,  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Society,  upon  their  visit  to  the  town.  As 
no  one  would  bid  above  3001. — the  reserve  price — for  the 
papers,  no  sale  took  place.” 

H.  Y.  N, 

“ Playing  the  bear.” — Our  gardener  observed 
yesterday  that  the  weather  had  “ played  the  bear  ” 
among  the  mustard  and  cress.  Is  this  expression 
known  to  any  of  your  correspondents  ? The  gar- 
dener has  never  left  Northamptonshire.  F.  C. 
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[We  niu&i  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Ltnb  Family. — To  assist  a genealogical  investi- 
gation at  present  being  made,  information  as  to 
the  Lyne  family  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
as  to  the  Warwickshire,  Oxford.shire,  and  Wilt- 
shire branches  of  the  family,  will  be  most  accept- 
able ; also,  as  regards  any  of  the  following  : — 

Richard  Lyne,  or  Lynes,  Rector,  Feltwell,  Norfolk, 
1290. 

Richard  Lyne,  Vicar,  St.  Nicholas,  Kenilworth,  War- 
wickshire, 1291. 

John  Lyne,  Vicar,  Allesley,  Warwickshire,  1337. 

Wm.  Lyne,  Rothersthorp  (Vicar),  Northamptonshire, 
1398. 

Reginald  de  Lyne,  Shortcombe,  Devon,  temp.  Bdw.  I. 

Thomas  Lyne,  Corley,  near  Fillongly,  Warwickshire. 

John  Lyne,  Mayor  of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  1486. 

Sir  Wm.  Lyne,  Vicar,  Haldebury  or  Aldbury,  Herts, 
20  Richard  II. 

Robert  Lyne,  Rector,  Pitchcott,  Bucks,  1507. 

John  Lyne,  Rector,  Erpingham,  Norfolk,  1403. 

John  Lyne,  or  Lynes,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Ellingham, 
Norfolk,  1400. 

Simon  Lyne,  of  Guildford,  Surrey,  30  Henry  VIII. 

Wm.  Lyne,  Rothersthorp  (Vicar),  Northamptonshire, 
1398. 

Lady  Alicia  Lyne,  owner  of  a portion  of  Whitwick 
manor,  settled  upon  her  by  Sir  John  Knyvell  in 
8 Henry  VIII. 

John  Lyne,  Rector,  Brixworth,  Northamptonshire, 
1706. 

John  Lyne,  Rector,  Lamport,  Northamptonshire,  1721. 

Mrs.  Elionor  Lyne,*  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
June  5,  1648. 

Thomas  Lyne,  Vicar,  Ryburgh  Parva,  Norfolk,  1532. 

Sir  George  Lyne,  Knt.,  who  married  Ann,  daughter 
of  Sir  Wm.  Goring,  of  Burton,  Sussex. 

John  Lyne,  Esq.,  who  married  Grizel,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Gent,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
1588. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyne,  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  who  died 
in  July,  1767. 

The  Rev.  R.  Lyne,  made  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His 
Majesty,  Oct.,  1744. 

The  Rev.  Lyne,  Chaplain  to  the  Embassy,  Aix- 

la-Chapelle,  1748. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Lyne,  Rector,  Bynesbury,  Hunts, 
1748. 

Sir  Humphrey  Lyne,  son  of  Cuthbert  Lyne,  whose 
daughter  Margaret  married  Henry  Hooke,  Esq.,  of 
Bramshott,  Hants,  in  1634. 

Henry  Lyne,  of  Little  Compton,  Gloucestershire,  born 
about  lfeO-90. 

E.  E.  L. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — In  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  mentions  that  when  in  Italy  in 
April,  1832,  a lady  requested  Sir  Walter  to  do  some- 
thing for  her  to  which  he  had  a great  repugnance, 

[*  See  Col.  Chester’s  Westminster  Abbey  Registers, 
p.  142.— Ed.] 


but  with  which  request  he  nevertheless  promised 
compliance.  On  being  asked  why  he  had  done  so, 
he  answered,  “ That  as  he  wasn’t  good  for  much 
now  he  thought  he  should  try  and  oblige  every- 
body.” Who  was  the  lady  1 In  looking  over  some 
manuscripts  some  time  ago,  I found  some  verses 
written  by  Sir  Walter  when  in  Italy  “ at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Countess  of  Wallinglass  (1),  a Eussian 
lady.”  Would  this  be  the  lady  mentioned  above, 
and  would  the  verses  be  the  “something”  to  which 
he  had  such  repugnance?  The  writing  is  very 
cramped  and  difBcult  to  decipher,  hence  my  un- 
certainty about  the  lady’s  name.  If  any  correspon- 
dent would  kindly  give  me  a clue  to  the  proper 
name  of  the  lady  I should  be  much  obliged.  Here 
are  the  first  eight  lines  : — 

“ Lady,  they  say  tby  native  land. 

Unlike  this  clime  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Loves,  like  the  minstrel’s  northern  strand. 

The  sterner  share  of  nature’s  powers. 

Even  Beauty’s  powers  of  empressing  (1) 

Decay  in  the  decaying  hours. 

Until  even  you  may  set  a task 
Too  heavy  for  the  poet’s  powers.” 

What  is  the  proper  word  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
line  ? Have  the  verses  ever  been  published  ? 

Hermes. 

Heraldic.— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
the  names  of  the  families  to  whom  the  following 
three  coats  belonged  ? 1.  A chevron  betwixt  three 
bucks  trippant,  on  the  chevron  three  fusils  (or 
lozenges).  2.  Ermine,  a fess  engrailed  betwixt 
three  horses’  heads  couped.  3.  A chevron  betwixt 
three  trefoils.  With  the  exception  of  the  field  of 
No.  2,  no  tinctures  are  given.  I found  the  arms 
in  an  old  sketch  ; the  coat  preceding  them  is  that 
of  Maxey,  followed  by  that  of  Crispe.  I believe 
them  to  be  the  arms  borne  by  Nathaniel  Maxey,  of 
London,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Eowland  Crispe.  Nathaniel  Maxey  died  in 
1708.  He  bore  the  same  arms  as  the  Maxeys  of 
Salnighall,  co.  Essex,  and  was  presumably  of  that 
family.  Sir  Eowland  Crispe  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Tobias  Crispe  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Eow- 
land Wilson.  Dr.  Tobias  Crispe  was  son  of  Ellis 
Crispe,  of  London,  who  married  Hester,  daughter 
of  John  Ireland.  She,  after  her  husband’s  death, 
married  Sir  Walter  Eye,  Kt.,  Attorney  of  the 
Court  of  Wards.  Ellis  Crispe  died  Sheriff  of 
London  in  1625.  Any  information  as  to  the 
ancestors  of  Nathaniel  Maxey  would  be  gratefully 
received.  G.  H. 

“Monfeti  Theatrum  Insectorum,”  London, 
1634.— I have  a book  thus  entitled  about  which  I 
am  desirous  of  obtaining  particulars.  The  volume 
is  particularly  interesting  to  me  as  an  entomologist, 
being,  I believe,  the  first  book  published  in  Eng- 
land devoted  wholly  to  insects.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent say  how  many  copies  were  printed,  and 
at  what  price  it  was  sold,  and  whether  the  book 
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is  now  generally  to  be  met  with,  or  give  me  any 
other  particulars?  Was  any  book  published  on 
the  Continent  prior  to  this  date  (a.d.  1634)  on 
insects  ? W.  Gardner. 

Gabriel  Harvey. — Does  there  exist  any  au- 
thentic portrait  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  the  friend  of 
Edmund  Spenser  ? A.  Granger  Hutt. 

The  Gardens  of  Holtrood  are  said  to  have 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  the  days  of 
Mary  Stuart.  Is  there  any  contemporary  account 
of  them  still  extant,  and  where  ? And  what  was 
the  fate  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  that 
Earl  of  Huntley  who  rebelled  in  1562  and  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Corrichie  Burn,  or  died  very  shortly 
after  ? She  was  a daughter  of  Robert,  Lord  Keith, 
and  a sister  to  William,  fourth  Earl  Marischall  of 
Scotland.  W. 

“ Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.” 
— In  Collins’s  Cicero,  p.  27,  edit,  of  1871,  occurs  the 
following  passage  : “ The  fruitless  appeal ....  will 
be  always  remembered  as  having  supplied  Lord 
Palmerston  with  one  of  his  most  telling  illustra- 
tions.” Will  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
oblige  me  by  quoting  the  “ illustration  ” referred 
to  ? C.  M.  B. 

Calicut. 

Imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Commons. — 
Some  time  since,  turning  over  a file  of  old  news- 
papers, circa  1833,  I came  across  a brief  notice 
that  “Lady  Briscoe  was  imprisoned  [or  committed] 
yesterday  by  order  of  ihe  House  of  Commons.” 
What  were  the  circumstances  and  who  was  the 
lady?  H.  M. 

A Deed  of  Denization. — I have  in  my  pos- 
session a deed  of  denization  granted  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  Janies  I.  “ Godfro  Richarde  in 
Wassenburgh  in  Ducatu  de  Gulick  in  partibus 
Belgie  oriund,”  &c.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  identify  the  above  localities  ? H.  C.  F. 

Cowper’s  “ Iliad.” — I have  recently  seen  it 
stated  in  print  that  Cowper,  in  a note  on  bk.  i. 
1.  502,  &c.,  of  the  Iliad  (lines  about  625  of  his 
translation),  refers  to  Homer’s  speaking  of  prayers 
as  “ the  daughters  of  Jove”  “ in  the  most  striking 
passage  on  prayer  in  heathen  literature.”  Can 
any  one  who  has  access  to  an  old  annotated  edition 
of  Cowper’s  Iliad  contribute  enough  of  the  note  to 
show  the  exact  words  to  which  Cowper  refers,  and 
how  they  bear  the  translation  he  gives  and  the 
comment  he  makes  ? H.  N.  Champney. 

Essendine,  Wiilssendine,  Winterdine,  &c. — 
Whence  comes  the  last  syllable  in  the  names  of 
these  English  localities  ? Has  it  any  affinity  to  the 
same  in  Engadine,  for  example  ? 

C.  W.  Bingham. 


The  Spanish  Armada. — A thin  large  quarto 
volume  was  printed  at  the  end  of  the  last  or  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  containing  a list 
of  the  names  of  those  persons  who  subscribed 
money  for  the  defence  of  the  country  when  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  expected.  I should  be  glad 
to  know  the  title  of  this  work,  and  where  a copy 
may  be  seen.  Anon. 

Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Newbury,  Mass.,  and  author  of  The  Visions  and 
Prophecies  of  Daniel  Expounded  (London,  1646) 
and  other  works,  was  born  and  baptized  on  Whit- 
sunday, June  8,  1595,  according  to  a memorandum 
of  his  friend  Judge  Sewall,  and  died  at  Newbury, 
April,  1677,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Notices 
of  him  will  be  found  in  Drake’s  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  Allibone’s  Dictionary  of 
Authors,  Coffin’s  Distory  of  Newbury,  Mass., 
Allen’s  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  and 
Brook’s  Lives  of  the  Puritans.  None  of  these 
writers  give  the  place  of  his  birth.  Can  any  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  furnish  it  ? His  father,  Robert 
Parker  (“N.  & Q.,”  2“^  S.  xi.  243 ; 4‘h  S.  vii.  475), 
a Puritan  minister,  preached  at  Wilton,  Wilts, 
about  the  date  of  the  son’s  birth. 

John  Ward  Dean. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

Penang  Lawyers. — Lieut.-Col.  Bridges,  in  his 
Round  the  fV orld  in  Six  Months,  says  that  on  his 
arrival  at  Penang  he  “ made  particular  inquiries 
for  Penang  Lawyers,  big  canes,  which  I had  always 
heard  of  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  place,  but 
not  only  could  I not  get  one,  but  could  not  even 
hear  of  one.”  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform 
me  what  is  the  origin  of  the  name  or  where  these 
canes  are  grown  ? Ulrich. 

A “ Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 
Galli.^;.” — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
inform  me  whether  there  exists  a “ Corpus  In- 
scriptionum Latinarum  Gallim,”  or  give  me  the 
title  of  any  work  where  I may  find  a collection  of 
them  ? I am  acquainted  with  Boissieu’s  Antiquites 
de  Lyon  and  Spon’s  Ant.  de  Lyon.  V.  S. 

ViRA  Nonamba  or  Nolamba,  Chakra-varti 
{Indian  Antiquary,  1879,  vol.  viii.  p.  94). — No- 
namba, who  belonged  to  the  Chfilukya  branch  of 
the  great  Chandra-vansi  dynasty,  made  a grant  of 
lands,  dated  Saka,  366,  which,  if  Saka  Yudish- 
thira  is,  as  appears  to  me  probable,  intended, 
would  be  equivalent  to  a.d.  1776.  What  is  the 
most  recent,  as  well  as  the  earliest,  mention  of 
Nonamba  or  Nolamba  in  Indian  records  ? 

The  name  No-namba  or  No-lamba  is  synonymous 
with  Siikh-lamba,  meaning  supernumerary  recruits 
on  regimental  muster  rolls,  for  whom  full  pay  was 
not  drawn.  According  to  one  account  there  were 
only  six  Chakra- vartis,  or  Buddhist  district  oAhcers, 
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I viz.,  B4n,  Bali,  Dhundh-Mar,  Aji-pal,  Pumravds, 
! and  Mandhilta,  in  which  list  neither  Nala,  Chakra- 
i varti  of  Ndrwar  (forty  miles  south-west  from 
I Gualior),  nor  Nolamba  of  the  valuable  grant  referred 
; to,  is  mentioned.  E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

^ Dawlisli. 

“ Modus  vivbndi.” — This  formula  is  in  daily 
use  to  express  a practical  compromise.  How  came 
it  to  be  introduced,  and  what  is  the  origin  of  it  1 
Does  it  occur  in  any  remarkable  passage  in  any 
classical  writer?  The  nearest  expression  that  I 
can  point  to  is  “ Conditio  vivendi,”  in  Horace. 
Was  it  simply  an  imitation  of  the  earlier  expres- 
sion in  common  use — “ Modus  operandi  ” ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 


iEcpltcS. 

RESTORMBL  CASTLE. 

(S*'*  S.  xi.  407,  454.) 

I have  still  to  thank  your  correspondents  for  so 
kindly  answering  my  query.  Sir  J.  Maclean  thinks 
I am  under  a misapprehension  respecting  Eestor- 
mel.  But  I was  referring  mainly  to  the  twelfth 
century,  Sir  J.  Maclean  apparently  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  fourteenth,  &c.  I will  give  my 
authorities  ; but  first  wish  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  family  name,  now  spelt  Denham,  that  I believe 
it  was  originally  taken  from  Dine  and  Dinan,  Dine 
from  their  castle  and  Dinan  from  their  barony  in 
Brittany,  ham,  of  course,  being  the  old  form  of 
home,  dwelling-house.  Stowe,  in  his  Battel  Abbey 
Eoll,  which  he  appears  to  have  copied  from  the 
original,  spells  the  name  Dine.  The  prefix  of  Car- 
for  Caer-  to  the  name,  Cardin,  Cardinan,  is  said 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  to  mean  fortress.  Denham  Castle 
was  probably  built  by  Eobert  de  Dinan,  who  is  the 
first,  I think,  I have  met  with  called  de  Cardi- 
nan : “ Eobertus  de  Cardinan  debet  x marcas, 
prohabendo  foro  apud  Lostwetell  ” (Madox,  Hist, 
of  Excheq.,  274,  6 E.  I.).  Before  this  date  Madox 
always  speaks  of  the  family  as  “ de  Dinan,”  and 
Dugdale  speaks  of  the  treasurer  (H.  VII.)  as  “ de 
Care-Dinham.”  Eobert  apparently  built  his  castle 
Ump.  E.  I.,  and  with  the  parish,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  called  Glin,  named  it  after  Dinan  in 
Brittany,  the  ancient  home  of  his  family.  It  is  of 
this  Eobert  Leland  was  probably  speaking  where 
he  says,  “ One  Dinan,  a great  lord  in  Cornewaule, 
made  a church  at  Pendinas.”  Thus  much  may 
sufiice  to  correct  such  statements  as  that  in  Gil- 
bert’s Cornwall,  viz.,  that  Car-din-ham  means  “ the 
rock  man’s  home  or  habitation.” 

Eestormel  and  Lostwithiel  were  both  settled  cir. 
1338  by  Ed.  III.  on  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  (Carew, 
p.  438)  ; both  committed  cir.  1307  by  Ed.  II.  to 
the  custody  of  his  seneschal,  Thomas  De-la-Hyde 
(Madox,  p.  638).  According  to  Lysons  {Mag.  Brit., 
iii.  176),  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  died  seised  of 


Eestormel  in  1300.  William  of  Worcester  speaks 
of  Eestormel  as  having  been  the  residence  of  this 
earl,  and  Lysons  says  : — 

“ It  is  probable  that,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
earl  who  possessed  it,  he  was  the  only  one  who  inhabited 

it Restormel  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  baronial 

family  of  Cardinan,  came  into  tiie  possession  of  the  Earls 
of  Cornwall  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Restormel  Castle  was  a seat  of  the  Cardinans,  and 

was  probably  built  by  them.  We  find  it  in  the  year  1264 
in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Tracy,  who  married  the 
heiresss  of  that  ancient  baronial  family.  Among  the 
documents  of  the  Arundell  family  is  a deed  dated  at  Res- 
tormel, by  which  the  said  Thomas  Tracy  surrendered 
the  castle  of  Restormel  and  the  barony  of  ‘Kardinan’ 
to  Ralph  Arundell,  to  be  held  on  behalf  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  as  a security  against  his  enemies,  who  had  threatened 
them  with  destruction.” 

Isolda,  the  heiress  of  the  Cardinans,  survived 
her  husband  De  Tracy,  and  “ in  her  widowhood 
conveyed  Cardinan  Castle  and  manor,  in  or  about 
the  year  1259,  to  Oliver  de  Dinan.”  The  date  is 
clearly  wrong,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  De  Tracy  was 
apparently  alive  and  residing  at  Eestormel  Castle 
in  1264  ; but  the  fact  that  no  mention  in  this  deed 
of  conveyance  is  apparently  made  of  Eestormel 
appears  to  show  that  it  bad  then  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  family. 

With  regard  to  the  barony.  My  uncle,  the  late 
Eev.  C.  B.  Cookes,  more  than  once  told  me  that 
an  application  was  formerly  made  by  the  family  of 
my  grandmother,  the  heiress  of  Mr.  John  Denham 
of  Kent,  to  the  Heralds’  College  anent  the  barony 
of  Denham,  and  that  the  answer  of  the  College  was 
that  the  descendants  of  the  coheirs  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  would  take  any  rights  yet  remaining 
before  the  heir  general,  who,  failing  these,  would 
come  after.  Sir  H.  Nicolas  says  much  the  same 
(Hist.  Peer.).  From  the  wills  of  the  Treasurer’s; 
mother  (1496)  and  brother-in-law  (1485),  Sir  T. 
Arundell,  it  is  clear  that  at  the  dates  given  three 
coheirs,  the  Ladies  Carew,  Zouch,  and  Arundell, 
had  issue.  Whether  the  Ladies  Carew,  Zouch,  and 
Fitzwarin,  the  other  coheir,  have  descendants 
now  living  I cannot  at  present  say,  but  it  appears 
certain  that  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  above  Lady  Arundell.  I am  a 
staunch  stickler  for  the  preservation,  as  far  as  may 
be,  of  old  titles,  for  I think  it  highly  desirable  iu 
an ' hereditary  monarchy  to  encourage  hereditary 
associations. 

The  family  of  Denham  is  ancient  and  not  un- 
distinguished. They  are  said  to  have  been  Barons 
of  Dinan  in  Brittany  before  the  Conquest.  Fulke, 
temp.  William  I.,  was  the  first  Englrsh  baron  (Sir 
H.  Nicolas).  Alan,  the  second,  received  from 
Hen.  I.  the  English  barony  of  Burton  for  slaying 
(Camden  says  at  Gizors)  the  Champion  of  France 
in  single  combat  (Testa  de  Nevil).  “ Oliver  de 
Dinan  . . . was  also  a famous  souldier  in  the  British 
warres,  and  after  he  was  reconciled  to  Hen.  IL 
was  much  esteemed  of  hym  ” (Pole’s  Collections^ 
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p.  82).  Eobert,  temp.  Eic.  I.,  is  mentioned  as 
having  “ undoubtedly  the  greatest  estate  [seventy- 
one  knights’  fees]  then  pertaining  to  any  private 
man  in  the  province  ’’  (Gilbert).  John,  “ which 
attended  Henry  7 out  of  his  exile,  for  that-tayning 
the  Crowne,  was  made  Lord  Thresorer”  (Pole) ; 
and  last,  not  least.  Sir  John  Denham,  the  poet’s 
father,  appears  at  different  times  to  have  been 
Lord  Justice,  Lord  Commissioner,  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  and 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  England.  How  Sir 
John  performed  his  various  duties  we  gather  from 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon’s  charge  to  his  successor, 
Sir  W.  Jones,  in  which  he  recommends  him  to 
imitate  “ the  care  and  affection  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  prudent  and  politic  administration  of 
Sir  John  Denham.”  When  in  Ireland  Sir  John 
was  so  good  an  “ administrator  of  the  revenue  ” 
(Bacon)  that  he  set  up  the  customs,  which  had 
previously  produced  only  5001.,  until,  before  his 
death,  they  were  let  for  54,0001. 

H.  W.  Cookes. 


Astley  Rectory. 


I find  that  I was  in  error  in  stating,  at  the  re- 
ference last  quoted,  that  Eestormel  Castle  never 
belonged  to  the  Dinham  famil3^  My  friend  Mr. 
George  Freeth,  of  Duporth,  co.  Cornwall,  who  was 
for  many  years  an  officer  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, informs  me 

“ that  Isolda  de  Cardinal),  daughter  and  heir  of  Andrew 
de  Cardinan,  by  her  charter  granted  to  the  most  Serene 
Prince  Lord  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  tl)e 
Romans,  her  castle  at  Restormel  with  her  demesne  there, 
which  lies  near  the  castle  on  the  east  side  of  the  king’s 
highway,  which  extends  from  Bodmin  to  Lostwythiel, 
with  the  freemen  and  villans,  the  whole  of  her  wood 
there  with  the  villans  of  Lostwythiel,  three  mills  belong- 
ing to  the  town  and  castle,  the  water  of  Fawe  and  fishery 
of  the  same,  and  all  liberties  and  free  customs,  &c.,  as 
freely  as  she  held  the  same,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  so  that  he  or  his  heirs  may  not  exact  or  occupy 
anything  on  the  west  side  of  the  king’s  highway  by  reason 
of  that  feoffnient.” 

Mr.  Freeth  is  unable  to  give  me  the  date  of  the 
document.  He  adds,  “ To  this  day  the  manor  of 
Eestormel  claims  nothing  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Bodmin  Eoad.”  I may  add  that  this  correction 
does  not  affect  my  other  statements. 

John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Glouc. 


The  Bibliograpiiy  of  the  Literature  con- 
nected WITH  Pope  and  his  Quarrels  (5“’  S.  xii. 
6,  36,  71,  89.) — I send  descriptions  of  a few  books 
relating  to  Pope’s  quarrel  with  Cibber.  Of  Pope’s 
literary  controversies  this  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate. Cibber  gave  as  good  as  he  received. 
A son  of  Eichardson  the  painter  describes  Pope’s 
features  as  writhing  in  anguish  while  he  was  read- 
ing one  of  Cibber’s  satirical  pamphlets.  Pope’s 
dislike  for  Cibber  was  originally  caused  by  some 


remarks  made  by  the  latter  when  taking  the  part 
of  Bayes  in  The  Behearsal.  A certain  licence  was 
allowed  to  the  actor  in  this  part,  and  it  was  usual 
to  introduce  original  observations  referring  to  the 
topics  of  the  day.  Cibber  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  ridicule  Three  Hours  after  Mar- 
riage, a feeble  comedy  by  Gajq  to  whicli  Pope  and 
Arbuthnot  bad  also  contributed.  The  quarrel  was 
subsequently  embittered  by  the  publication  of 
Cibber’s  play.  The  Non-juror,  which  was  very 
offensive  to  the  High  Church  party  and  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  families,  the  Carylls,  the  Stonors, 
and  the  Blounts,  with  whom  Pope  was  on  intimate 
terms. 

A conspicuous  place  was  given  to  Cibber  in 
the  Neiu  Dunciad,  and  in  1743,  when  a com- 
plete edition  of  the  poem,  in  four  books,  was  pub- 
lished, Cibber  was  substituted  for  Theobald  .as 
hero  of  the  poem.  Pope  died  the  next  year,  and 
Cibber  wrote  an  unfriendly  epitaph  on  his  anta- 
gonist, of  the  tone  of  which  the  following  lines  will 
give  some  idea  : — • 

“ Readers  might  think  that  none  but  good  men  die. 

If  graves  held  only  such.  Pope,  like  his  verse. 

Had  still  been  bi’eathing  and  escaped  the  hearse, 
Though  fell  to  all  men’s  failings  but  his  own.” 

14.  “ A Compleat  Key  to  the  Non-Juror.  Explaining 
the  Characters  in  that  Play,  with  observations  Thereon. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  Gay. 

‘ Moveat  Cornicula  risum, 

Furtivis  nudata  coloribus.’  Hor. 

The  Second  Edition.  Printed  for  E.  Curll.  London 
1718.”  8vo.,  pp.  26. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  in  his  Life  of  Pope,  rashly  states, 
p.  158  (second  edition,  London,  1857),  th.at  this 
pamphlet  is  “ without  doubt  ” the  work  of  Pope. 

15.  “ The  Tryal  of  Colley  Cibbei’,  Comedian,  &c..  For 
writing  a Book  intitled  ‘ An  Apology  for  his  Lif§,’  &c. 
Being  A thorough  Examination  thereof ; wherein  he  is 
proved  guilty  of  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  against 
the  English  Language,  and  in  characteri  sing  many  per- 
sons of  distinction.  Lo  ! He  hath  written  a Book  1 
Together  with  An  Indictment  exhibited  against  Alex- 
ander Pope  of  Twickenham,  Esq. ; for  Not  exerting  his 
Talents  at  this  Juncture ; and  The  Arraignment  of 
George  Cheyne,  Physician  at  Bath,  for  the  Philosophical, 
Physical  and  Theological  Heresies,  uttered  in  his  last 
Book  on  Regimen.  London:  Printed  for  the  Author; 
and  sold  by  W.  Lewis  in  Russel-Street ; and  E.  Curll,  in 
Rose-Street,  Covent- Garden  ; Messrs.  Dodsley,  Jackson, 
Jolliffe  and  Brindley,  in  St.  James’s  and  Bond-Street, 
and  at  all  Booksellers  in  London  and  Westminster,  1740. 
Price  One  Shilling.”  Title,  six  pages  of  introduction; 
text,  1 to  40. 

16.  “ A Letter  from  Mr.  Cibber,  to  Mr.  Pope,  Inquiring 
into  the  Motives  that  might  induce  him  in  his  Satyrical 
Works,  to  be  so  frequently  fond  of  Mr.  Cibber’s  Name. 

‘ Out  of  thy  own  Mouth  will  I judge  thee.’ 

Pref.  to  the  Dunciad. 

Printed  and  Sold  by  W.  Lewis.  Price  1«.  London,  1742.” 
8vo.,  pp.  66.  (a)  An  engraving,  oblong  fob,  of  Pope’s  mis- 
adventure related  on  p.  48  by  Gravelot.  (6)  Ditto,  re- 
verse copy  reduced  in.  by  31  in. 

17.  “ A Blast  upon  Bayes  ; or  a New  Lick  at  the  Lau- 
reate. Containing  Remarks  upon  a Late  Tattling  Per- 
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formance,  entitled,  A Letter  from  Mr.  Cibber  to  Mr, 
Pope,  &c. — ‘ And  lo  there  appeared  an  old  woman  ! — 
Vide  the  Letter  throughout.’  The  Second  Edition. 
London  : Printed  for  T.  Eobins,  in  Fleet-Street,  and  sold 
at  all  the  Booksellers,  and  Pamphlet-Shops  in  Town  and 
Country,  1742.  Price  Sixpence.”  Title-page  and  pp.  26. 

18.  “A  Letter  to  Mr.  C . . . b . . . r.  On  his  Letter  to 
Mr.  P . . . . 

‘ Tu  ne  cede  malis  sed  contra  audentior  ito.’ 

Virg. 

London  : Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  near  the  Oxford-Arms 
in  Warwick-Lane,  1742.”  Half-title,  title,  pp.  26.  By 
Lord  Hervey. 

19.  “ Another  Occasional  Letter  from  Mr.  Cibber  to 
Mr.  Pope,  wherein  The  New  Hero’s  Preferment  to  His 
Throne  in  the  Dunciad,  seems  not  to  be  Accepted.  And 
the  Author  of  that  Poem  His  more  rightful  Claim  to  it, 
is  Asserted.  With  An  Expostulatory  Address  to  the  Rev. 

Mr.  W.  W n.  Author  of  the  new  Preface,  and  Adviser 

in  the  curious  Improvements  of  that  Satire.  By  Mr. 
Colley  Cibber. 

Remember  Sauney’s  Fate  ! 

Bang’d  by  the  Blockhead,  whom  he  strove  to  beat. 

Parodie  on  Lord  Roscommon. 
London,  Printed  : And  Sold  by  W.  Lewis  in  Russel-Street, 
Covent-Garden,  1744.  Price  One  Shilling.”  Pp.  56. 

F.  G. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Dunciad  Warhurton  in 
his  edition  (1757)  gives  in  his  list,  which  is  chrono- 
logical, two  attacks  on  Pope,  both  of  which,  I infer, 
preceded  JEsop  at  the  Bear  Garden,  1715  (included 
in  Warburton’s  list).  The  first  two  attacks  given 
in  the  Appendix  are  : — 

20.  “ Reflections  critical  and  satirical  on  a late  Rhap- 
sody, called.  An  Essay  on  Criticism.  By  Mr.  Dennis. 
Printed  by  B.  Lintot.  Price  6d.” 

21.  “ k New  Rehearsal,  or  Bays  the  younger;  contain- 
ing an  Examen  of  Mr.  Rowe’s  plays,  and  a word  or  two 
on  Mr.  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Anon,  [by  Charles 
Gildon].  Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  1714.  Price  Is.” 

I think  it  is  a fair  conjecture  that  the  above 
both  appeared  in  1714,  as  they  precede  four  attacks 
on  Pope  in  1715,  of  which  one  is  jDsop  at  the  Bear 
Garden.  “ Durgen : a Plain  Satire  on  a Pompous 
Satirist.  By  Edward  Ward,  with  a little  of  James 
Moore,”  is  also  in  Warburton’s  list. 

Frede.  Eule. 

Curious  Coincidences  (5‘^  S.  x.  385,  502  ; xi. 
32,  72,  296,  474.) — The  following  curious  co- 
incidence occurred  some  years  ago.  To  ensure 
accuracy  I send  the  account  of  it  in  the  words  of 
H.  E.,  ;o  whom  it  happened  : — 

“I  had  bought  a book  (a  Macchiavelli)  in  London  just 
as  I was  starting  for  Florence,  and  it  was  packed  up  with 
ray  things  in  the  paper  parcel  in  which  it  was  sent  from 
the  bookseller’s,  and  which  was  not  opened  till  some 
weeks  after  we  got  to  Florence,  when  we  were  living  in 
the  Palazzo  Boutourlin  {ci-devant  Nicolini),  No.  15,  Via 
de’  Servi.  When  I opened  the  parcel  and  the  book,  a 
paper  tumbled  out  of  it,  evidently  a fragment  of  an 
Italian  exercise,  one  sentence  of  which  was,  in  question- 
able Italian,  'Conduct  me  to  the  Palazzo , No.  15, 

Via  de’  Servi,’  the  precise  house  to  which  it  was  taken. 

I pasted  the  paper  into  the  volume,  with  a note  of  the 
circumstance,  and  there  it  is  now,  for  the  coincidence 
was  so  strange  that  I thought  it  worth  preserving ; and 


you  are  welcome  to  perpetuate  it,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  the  fact  of  a blank  having  been  left  for  the  name  of 
the  palazzo,  which  had  recently  changed  owners.” 

G.  F.  S.  E. 

When  Surgeon-Major  B.  Hinde,  M.D.,  of  the 
Army  Medical  Staff,  was  in  charge  at  Bathurst, 
Gambia,  I regularly  sent  to  him  by  post  the  Satur- 
day Revieiv,  which  was  always  handed  for  perusal  to 
the  Governor,  Colonel  D’Arcy.  In  one  of  these 
papers  a letter  was  found,  which  was  duly  returned 
to  me.  It  was  addressed  to  a lady  at  Lyme  Regis. 
I recognized  the  writing  of  a friend,  Mr.  R. 
Damon,  F.G.S.,  of  Weymouth,  to  whom  I returned 
it.  Colonel  D’Arcy  was  afterwards  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  I continued 
to  forward  the  Saturday  Review  to  him.  Enclosed 
in  one  of  these  papers  was  found  a letter  addressed 
to  a firm  in  London,  which  he  returned  to  me.  I 
immediately  recognized  it  as  having  been  de- 
spatched from  a department  in  the  company  in 
which  I am  myself  engaged.  It  contained  a 
document  of  some  importance  as  a security.  In 
both  instances  my  papers  had  of  course  been 
posted  in  the  same  office  as  the  letters  which  got 
shuffled  inside  them  in  the  post  bag. 

Hugh  Owen. 

The  following  curious  coincidence  occurred  not 
long  ago  at  the  Hu  'dersfield  Savings  Bank.  Two 
depositors  were  at  the  counter  together,  one  named 
Cain  Quarmby  and  the  other  Abel  Quarmby.  It 
was  naturally  supposed  that  these  men  were 
relatives,  but  on  inquiry  it  was  found  they  were 
strangers  to  each  other,  never  having  even  met 
before.  The  somewhat  unusual  name  of  Quarmby 
is  local ; there  is  a village  of  that  name  near  Hud- 
dersfield, formerly  the  seat  of  the  De  Quarmbys,  a 
family  which  has  been  extinct  for  many  centuries. 
The  name  used  to  be  spelt  Whenby,  then  Queneby, 
Querneby,  and  finally  Quarmby.  I may  also 
remark  that  the  name  Cain  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield. 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Carke-in-Cartmel, 

I think  I may  fairly  claim  the  following  as  a 
very  curious  coincidence  ; certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  that  have  ever  occurred  to  myself. 
Till  within  the  last  few  years  the  Clergy  List  con- 
tained the  name  of  a highly  respected  gentleman, 
in  no  wise  related  to  me,  but  bearing,  and  called 
by,  the  same  first  Christian  name  as  myself.  We 
had  been  introduced  to  each  other,  but  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  cultivating  each  other’s  acquaint- 
ance. It  chanced  that  in  1867  I was  visiting  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  passing  one  morning  through 
the  building,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
kind  of  trophy  of  Bibles  which  was  raised  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  alleys  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  On  the  opposite  side  stood 
an  English  gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
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similar  survey,  and  as  our  eyes  feU  from  the 
object  of  our  gaze  they  met  each  other,  and  a 
slight  smile  of  recognition  gradually  lighted  up 
both  our  countenances.  We  advanced  towards 
one  another  and  shook  hands  ; but  it  was  obvious 
from  his  manner  that  we  were  in  precisely  the 
same  case— were  aware  that  we  had  met  elsewhere, 
but  had  no  recollection  whatever  as  to  who  we 
respectively  were.  “ I beg  your  pardon,”  was  our 
common  exclamation,  “ but  I cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment remember  your  name.”  I forget  which  was 
the  first  to  reply,  but  the  answer  was  identical : 

“ l\Iy  name  is  the  Eev.  Charles  Bingham  ” and 
“ My  name  is  the  Eev.  Charles  Bingham.” 

I am  no  calculator,  but  I fancy  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  task  to  estimate  the  amount  of  im- 
probability involved  in  the  circumstances  above 
recorded.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

It  may  tend  somewhat  to  abate  the  wander  of 
the  coincidence  as  to  the  tarts  mentioned  by  Du. 
Chanck  (5“*  S.  xi.  296)  to  remind  him  of  what  was 
very  probably  in  his  mind,  even  if  unconsciously, 
at  the  time,  viz.  that  he  w'as  in  the  very  country 
of  pastry  and  cream  tarts.  It  is,  I believe,  a fact 
that  the  pastry  chefs  in  clubs,  hotels,  and  mansions, 
all  over  Europe,  are  from  the  Engadine,  and  that 
a large  number  of  the  confectioners  w'ith  Italian 
names  (e.ff.  Gatti)  are  Swiss  from  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces. Large  numbers  of  these  persons  return  to 
spend  their  latter  days  in  their  own  valleys,  erect- 
ing villas  which  are  ornamented  on  the  lines  of 
the  sugar  applied  to  “ Erench”  pastry. 

W.  C.  J. 

Gloucestershire  Weather,  1792  (S'**  S.  xii. 
48.) — I have  looked  through  the  Gloucester  Journal 
for  the  summer  of  1792,  and  can  find  nothing  to 
corroborate  the  statement  of  such  severe  weather 
in  June  of  that  year  : on  the  contrary,  I find  evi- 
dence which  goes  to  contradict  it.  On  the  day 
mentioned  (June  5)  there  was  an  open-air  enter- 
tainment at  Frampton-on-Severn,  a village  a few 
miles  from  Gloucester,  with  a dinner  on  a lawn  and 
a dance  in  the  evening,  and  nothing  is  said  about 
the  weather.  In  some  remarks  in  the  Journal  of 
June  2.5  on  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  the  only 
allusion  to  the  weather  is  that,  owing  to  the  wet 
and  coolness  of  the  summer,  the  barley  suffered  a 
little  on  the  colder  lands.  J.  Sawyer. 

Journal  Office,  Gloucester. 

The  summer  of  1792  was  remarkably  cold  and 
nngenial  all  over  England.  A note  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  for  October,  p.  883,  describes  it  as 
uniformly  wet,  windy,  cold,  and  dark,  excepting 
only  one  dry  week  in  August,  when  the  heat  was 
so  excessive  as  to  cause  many  deaths,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  September  all  thoughts  of 
summer  were  finally  annihilated  by  the  severe 
frosts.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  667,  there  is  an 


account  of  a severe  storm  in  the  Cheviot  HiUs  on 
June  23,  when  the  snow  and  hail  covered  the 
ground  to  a depth  of  half  a foot.  In  Sykes’s 
Local  Becords,  i.  361,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
similar  storm  at  Sedgefield  in  Durham  on  July  17, 
when  the  depth  of  ice  wms  two  feet,  the  corn  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their 
leaves.  Edward  Solly. 

I have  searched  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  but 
have  not  found  any  confirmation  of  this  frost  and 
fall  of  snow.  There  is  no  communication  from 
Gloucester  or  elsewhere  (under  “ Country  News  ”) 
respecting  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  number  for 
July,  1792,  there  is  the  meteorological  register  for 
June,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  month  was  a fine  one, 
but  there  were  some  violent  storms  about  the  8th, 
between  16th  and  19th,  and  on  the  23rd  and  30th. 
The  storm  of  the  23rd  is  only  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Cheviot  Hills,  but  the  effects  there 
are  recorded  of  the  discharging  of  a waterspout, 
and  the  destruction  done  by  hailstones  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size  and  snow  is  spoken  of.  The  hail- 
stones are  said  to  have  remained  on  the  ground  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  to  have  been  then  as  large 
as  marbles.  With  so  much  atmospheric  perturba- 
tion there  may  have  been  frost  and  snow  in  June 
at  Gloucester.  Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

Your  quotation  from  the  Gloucester  Mercury 
called  to  my  remembrance  a pamphlet  I have, 
Causes  of  the  Scarcity  investigated,  luith  an  Account 
of  the  most  Striking  Variations  in  the  Weather 
from  Oct.,  1784,  to  Sept.,  1800  : — 

“ 1791.  No  frost  either  in  winter  or  spring,  but  on  the 
12th  of  June  (Whitsunday)  snow  fell  in  various  parts, 
and  in  a few  days  after  the  thermometer  was  at  75“.” 

“ 1792.  Spring  and  summer  very  wet  and  cold ; hay 
and  corn  bad;  wet  winter,  but  neither  frost  nor  snow.” 

The  author  was  the  Eev.  Samuel  Hopkinson, 
B.D.  Printed  by  Newcomb,  Stamford,  1800.  I 
(now  in  my  eighty-fourth  year)  knew  in  after  years 
Mr.  Hopkinson.  J.  How. 

The  Retreat,  King’s  Langley. 

Tub  Yew  (5‘^  S.  xii.  8,  54.) — I like  my  friend 
Mr.  Marshall’s  reply,  but  would  wish  to  declare 
my  doubts  as  to  the  notion,  so  often  expressed,  of 
the  churchyard  yew  being  planted  to  supply  the 
parish  with  bows.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that 
more  than  one  yew  tree  exists,  and  that  shows  no 
signs  of  its  limbs  having  been  lopped  off  to  make 
bow  staves  ; nor  am  I sure  that  the  branches  of 
the  churchyard  yew  would  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  parish.  Bows  were  made  of  English  yew 
doubtless,  but  it  was  very  inferior  to  the  foreign 
yew.  Even  in  the  earlier  times  we  know  of  no 
ordinance  ordering  the  parish  to  plant  the  yew  for 
the  purpose.  These  ordinances  would  range  from 
the  thirteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries,  and  the  price 
of  a bow  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  from  Is. 
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to  1*.  6d.  This  might  perhaps  denote  that  they 
were  all  made  of  English  woods,  among  which 
there  was  no  great  difference  in  value.  In  the 
I time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  prices  of  bows  varied  by 
law  from  6d.  to  3s.  4d.  ; and  he  enforced  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  bow  staves  in  every  shipload 
of  merchandise  in  proportion  to  cargo.  Very  long 
bow  staves  were  admitted  duty  free ; and  for  fear 
lest  the  supply  should  be  too  easily  used  up,  bow- 
yers  were  ordered  to  use  elm,  ash,  and  wych-hazel 
in  certain  proportions  to  yew.  This  again  seems 
to  me  some  proof  that  yew  staves  were  not  easily 
, procured  from  English  trees. 

The  Acts  of  Hen.  VIII.  were  repealed  in  the 
third  year  of  Queen  Mary,  and  Parliament  settled 
the  prices  of  bows  as  follows  : for  a bow  made  of 
best  foreign  yew,  6s.  Sd. ; for  an  inferior  sort, 

I 3s.  4d. ; and  for  one  made  of  English  yew,  2s. 

Neither  Stow,  nor  Strutt,  nor  Brand  mention 
I the  churchyard  yew  tree  as  the  source  of  bow 
I staves  ; nor  am  I aware  that  parish  records  or 
' accounts  show  any  sale  or  provision  of  bow  staves 
I from  the  tree.  But  the  parish  was  often  charged 
; with  making  and  repairing  "butts,  and  the  pay- 
I ments  are  recorded. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  notion  of  the 
1 parish  yew  tree  providing  the  bucolics  of  the 
! period  with  bow  staves  has  been  accepted  and 
' promulgated  on  insufficient  grounds  ; but  I may 
: be  wrong,  and  shall  be  obliged  if  proof  of  my  error 
is  given.  Gibbes  Rigaud. 

' 18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

f This  tree,  from  its  poisonous  properties,  being 
injurious  to  cattle,  could  only  be  cultivated  in  an 
enclosed  site  ; and  as  the  only  available  enclosures 
in  archery  times  were  the  little  pieces  of  ground 
on  which  the  churches  stood,  afterwards  enlarged 
as  burial-grounds,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
I that  the  epithets  applied  to  a churchyard  should 
i-  soon  come  into  use  when  speaking  of  the  yew  tree. 

Alex.  Graham. 

< Carlton  Chambers,  S.W. 

1 Thanking  Mr.  Marshall  for  his  reply,  the 

< latter  part  of  which  was  unknown  to  me,  would 
I your  other  correspondents  allow  me  to  say  that 
« j what  I wanted  was  authority  ? Giraldus,  as  quoted 
( by  Mr.  Marshall,  disposes,  I think,  of  the  view 
( I that  the  “ churchyard  yew  ” was  due  to  an  ordi- 

i nance  or  law  that  yews  were  to  be  there  planted 
I for  archery  purposes.  In  a work  of  the  sixteenth 
I i century  (foreign)  I read  that  they  were  so  planted 
( ! in  England  for  shade  and  “ condones,”  which  I 
»'  I took  at  its  worth.  B.  E. 

. A Definition  of  Metaphysics  (S***  S.  xi.  468 ; 

xii.  54.) — If  Archdeacon  Denison  is  quoted  cor- 
l Irectly,  I shall  be  glad  to  have  Cicero’s  words  to 
I see  whether  they  apply  to  what  we  call  meta- 
t ( physics.  The  word  “ metaphysica  ” is  not  in 


Ernesti’s  Claris,  and  in  Riddle  and  Arnold’s 
Latin-English  Dictionary  it  is  marked  as  not 
found  in  any  classical  author.  The  definition  is 
old.  I have  heard  it  ascribed  to  Voltaire,  but 
Cicero  and  Voltaire  are  rather  wide  references, 
and  I have  not  time  to  make  diligent  search. 
Here,  however,  is  a passage  in  a similar  spirit ; — 

“ On  peut  etre  metaphysicien  sans  etre  geometre.  La 
metaphysique  est  plus  amusante ; c’est  souvent  le  roman 
de  I’esprit.  En  geomdtrie,  au  contraire,  il  faut  calculer, 
mesurer.  C’est  une  gene  continuelle,  et  plusieurs  esprits 
ont  mieux  aime  rever  doucement  que  se  fatiguer.” — 
Quest,  sur  I'Encyclopedie,  “ Metaphysique.” 

Mathews,  in  one  of  his  “At  Homes,”  introduced 
a Scotch  professor — said  to  be  Dr.  Birkbeck — 
delivering  an  introductory  lecture  at  a mechanics’ 
institution.  He  put  on  a plaid  wrapper,  and  spoke 
with  a Scotch  accent,  which  I shall  not  attempt  to 
give  in  writing.  All  which  I remember  is  : — 

“ Gentlemen  mechanics, — Phrenology  is  the  science 
which  is  taught  in  free  schools,  where  the  heads  of  the 
scholars  are  sure  to  be  well  bumped.  Metaphysics, 
gentlemen  mechanics,  is  when  one  man  explains  to 
another  man  what  he  cannot  understand  himself,  and 
argues  about  it.” 

This  I heard,  and  I believe  more  is  preserved  in 
one  of  Buncombe’s  piratical  reports,  most  of  which 
I have,  but  not  that  which  I now  want.  Perhaps 
some  more  fortunate  possessor  will  correct  me  if 
my  memory  is  inaccurate  as  to  what  I heard  fifty 
years  ago.  Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Gown,  Oxford  (5“*  S. 
xi.  273.)— I have  not  noticed  any  reply  to  Mr. 
Pickford’s  question,  which  he  says  he  has  fre- 
quently asked,  but  which  has  never  been  answered, 
as  to  the  time  when  the  dress  gown  of  the  Oxford 
M.A.,  made  of  black  stuff  with  ample  velvet  sleeves,, 
now  confined  exclusively  to  the  proctors,  ceased  to 
be  worn  by  all  masters  of  arts  on  state  occasions. 
May  I be  allowed  to  ask,  did  masters  of  arts  ever 
wear  such  a gown  ? I have  before  me  Loggan’s 
Oxonia  Illustrata,  published  about  1673  (it  has  no 
date  on  the  title-page).  In  the  plate  of  “ The 
Habits  of  the  several  Degrees  of  the  University  ” 
the  master  of  arts  is  thrice  represented  : first,  in 
a long-sleeved  gown  ; secondly,  with  a hood  on  his 
back  ; thirdly,  “ toga  lugubri  indiitus.”  The  last 
resembles  a preaching  gown,  having  short  sleeves, 
tied  round  the  wrist.  The  proctor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  represented  in  a gown  with  short,  loose 
sleeves  of  velvet.  Again,  in  Williams’s  Oxonia 
Depicta,  undated,  but  published  in  1733  {vide 
Hearne’s  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  784),  in  the  proces- 
sion to  the  House  of  Congregation  of  the  cumulator 
the  proctors  are  represented  in  their  short  sleeves 
of  velvet,  and  the  master  of  arts  in  an  unmis- 
takable master’s  gown,  with  the  horse-shoe-cut  at 
the  bottom  of  the  long  hanging  sleeve.  If  the 
proctor’s  gown  with  short  velvet  sleeves  were  ever 
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worn  by  masters  of  arts  it  would  appear  to  have 
ceased  to  be  worn  before  Williams  and  Loggan. 
In  the  all  birt  fifty  years  that  I have  known  Oxford, 
and  twenty-five  of  residence,  I never  heard  of  any 
master  of  arts  affecting  the  proctor’s  ample  loose 
velvet  sleeve  unless  in  his  year  of  office.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Mr.  Pickford  is  possessed  of 
one  of  those  myths  which  float  about  junior  common 
rooms  and  are  believed  by  undergraduates  only. 
Will  Mr.  Pickford  produce  some  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  proctor’s  velvet  sleeves  having  been 
worn  by  masters  of  arts  on  state  or  any  other 
occasion  I Deo  Ddce. 

Strawberry  Leaves  (5**>  S.  ii.  129  ; v.  75.) — 
In  an  interesting  paper  on  strawberries  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  there  are  the 
following  remarks  : — 

“ The  only  allusion  to  the  strawberry  in  the  whole 
series  of  Notes  and  Queries  is  the  following  question, 
which  remained  unanswered  by  any  correspondent,  nor 
was  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  any  editorial  sug- 
gestion. St.  Switein  inquires.  Why  w'ere  these  leaves 
chosen  to  decorate  ducal  and  other  coronets'!  The 
question  cannot  be  answered  in  this  form,  because  straw- 
berry leaves  were  not  chosen  to  decorate  coronets,  but 
a certain  number  of  conventional  leaves  were  used  to 
ornament  the  crowns  of  the  nobility  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  these  leaves,  which  in  early 
coronets  are  very  unlike  a strawberry  leaf,  did  not 
receive  their  modern  name  till  a much  later  epoch,  and 
the  reason  of  their  being  so  named  is  unknown  to  us. 
It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  such  expressions  as 
‘ He  aspires  to  the  strawberry  leaves,’  &c.,  occur  in  our 
literature;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  has  made  frequent  employment  of  the 
metaphor  in  his  early  novels,  two  examples  of  which  are 
quoted  in  Latham’s  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  The  ducal 
coronet  is  ornamented  with  eight  of  these  conventional 
leaves,  as  they  are  guardedly  called  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  live  of  which  are  shown 
in  illustrations.  When  the  ducal  coronet  serves  as  a 
crest  coronet,  it  only  displays  three  strawberry  leaves. 
The  coronet  of  a nnirquis  is  heightened  by  four  straw- 
berry leaves,  three  being  visible  in  drawings,  whilst  that 
of  an  earl  has  eight,  with  four  represented  in  illustration. 
The  coronets  of  viscounts  and  barons  have  no  ornamen- 
tation of  strawberry  leaves,  and  it  was  only  since  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  baronets  were  entitled  to 
a coronet  at  all.  Since  1715  the  base  of  an  archbishop’s 
mitre  has  been  a ducal  coronet,  consequently  the  straw- 
berry leaves  are  present.  Fleur-de-lys  are  substituted 
for  strawberry  leaves  in  the  imperial  crown  of  England 
and  in  the  coronets  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  younger 
sons  of  Her  Majesty,  but  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
bears  strawberry  leaves.” 

In  alluding  to  “ N.  & Q.”  the  writer  appears  to 
have  overlooked  Mr.  Rule’s  communication  in 
5‘''  S.  V.  75,  where  he  asks  why,  and  on  whose 
authority,  the  trefoil  floral  ornaments  of  ducal 
coronets  were  ever  called  strawberry  leaves. 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Hoad,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Celts  and  Saxons  (5“'  S.  xi.  5,  52,  213,  369, 
469  ; xii.  51.) — Allow  me  to  state  that  in  my  re- 
marks, under  the  above  head,  of  May  10,  lb79,  'ny 


a slip  of  the  pen  I wrote  “ west  ” instead  of  “ east  ” 
as  the  locality  of  Danish  occupation  and  conquest  in 
Ireland  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ; but 
as  regards  Miss  Hickson’s  challenge  for  assert- 
ing that  Uchtred,  son  of  Waltheof,  was  likewise 
termed  Uchtred,  son  of  Scot,  I beg  to  refer  her  to 
the  chartulary  of  Glasgow  Abbey,  in  which  about 
the  year  1116  we  find  as  witnesses  Uchtred,  son  of 
Waldef,  and  under  the  same  date,  and  doubtless 
referring  to  the  same  person,  Uchtred,  son  of  Scotus 
or  Scot.  I would  likewise  most  distinctly  say  that 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Waldef  in 
question,  was  Danish  and  not  Saxon  in  his  pater- 
nal descent,  and  in  right  of  such  descent  was  Earl 
of  Danish  Northumbria  and  Earl  or  Jarl  of  North- 
ampton and  Huntingdon,  in  direct  descent  from 
Guthrum  the  Scald,  first  Jarl  of  Huntingdon  by 
the  creation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  in  867 
divided  England  with  that  royal  Dane,  assigning 
him  the  district  called  the  Danelagh,  north  of  Wat- 
ling  Street  from  Dover  to  Chester,  and  ending  in 
the  northern  Roman  wall  between  “ Scotwater  ” 
and  “ Shetland’s  firth.”  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Waltheof’s  son-in-law  David,  King 
of  Scotland  (who  had  married  Maud,  eldest 
daughter  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Danish  Northumbria 
and  Huntingdon,  and  became  in  her  right  entitled 
to  these  possessions),  was  the  first  of  Malcolm  Kan- 
more’s  race  mentioned  under  the  name  of  “ Scotus,” 
doubtless  from  the  Danish  idea  of  that  locality,  as 
situated  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  in  the  occupa- 
tion and  under  the  rule  of  the  royal  Skiolding, 
Dubhgall,  or  Lowlander  Scot,  a race  whose  dialect 
to  this  day  bears  a strong  affinity  to  Low  Dutch  as 
spoken  in  Jutland,  and  whose  customs  likewise  are 
more  Danish  than  Gaelic. 

James  R.  Scott,  F.S.A. 

Cleveland,  Walthamstow. 

Your  fair  correspondent  quotes  Miss  Gordon  j 
Gumming  as  mentioning  that  a sculptured  camel  j 
in  the  kirkyard  of  Canna,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  “ the  | 
sole  instance  in  which  that  Eastern  treasure  appears  ; 
in  Scottish  sculpture.”  It  is  not  strictly  the  only 
instance.  John  Stuart,  in  his  Sculptured  Stones  of 
Scotland,  besides  the  Canna  camel,  mentions  and 
figures  a camel  represented  as  “ kneeling  on  its 
forelegs  on  the  cross  slab  at  Meigle  in  Perthshire.”  i 
Stuart  quotes  the  Annals  of  Ennisfallen  in  these  i 
words  ; “In  this  year  (a.d.  1105)  a.  camel,  which 
is  an  animal  of  wonderful  size,  was  presented  by 
the  King  of  Alban  to  Mucertac  O’Brien.”  Your 
correspondent  says  by  the  King  of  Scotland. 
Which  is  correct  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
but  I call  attention  to  it,  as  the  period  when  the 
name  Scotland  was  confined  to  what  we  now  call 
Scotland  is  still,  I believe,  questionable. 

J.  C.  M. 

In  her  interesting  communication  Miss  Hickson 
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’ quotes  a passage  in  Miss  Gordon  Cumming’s  book 
in  which,  mentioning  one  of  the  stones  in  the  little 
kirkyard  of  the  island  of  Ganna,  she  states  : — 

“It  is  one  of  those  stones  that  tells  perhaps  of  ancient 
I superstitions,  for  on  it  are  carved  divers  emblems  of  un- 
I known  meaning,  amongst  others  a camel,  the  sole  instance 
in  which  that  Eastern  treasure  appears  in  Scottish  sculp- 
ture.’’ 

This  is  not,  however,  the  sole  instance  of  the 
appearance  of  the  camel  on  the  sculptured  stones 
of  Scotland,  as  I have  before  me  a rubbing  I took 
of  the  Dunfallandy  stone,  on  which  the  figure  of 
: the  camel  is  clearly  portrayed,  and  its  being  found 
sc  far  inland  is,  I think,  even  more  extraordinary 
I than  its  occurrence  on  the  coast.  A.  A. 

Pitlochry. 

The  Arms  of  the  Moreton  Family  (5*'*  S.  xi. 

: 221,  412,  472,  518 ; xii.  53.) — The  Moreton  family 
' seem  usually  to  have  borne  as  arms.  Argent,  a 
' greyhound  courant  sable,  and  as  a crest  a dog’s 
' head  couped  argent,  and  these  are  given  in  the 
pedigree  of  Moreton  of  Little  Moreton  inOrmerod’s 
I History  of  Cheshire  and  Burke’s  History  of  Com- 
] moners.  But  they  sometimes  bore  the  above  arms 
' 1 quartering  Macclesfield,  Gules,  a cross  engrailed 
! I ermine,  on  account  of  Richard,  the  son  of  Eralam 
i de  Moreton,  having  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

' I married  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
1 ] Jordan  de  Macclesfield,  and  as  a crest  occasionally 
1 j a wolf’s  head  erased  sable.  The  arms  of  Maccles- 
I ; field  may  yet  be  seen  incised  on  a stone  shield  on 
I St.  Michael’s  Church  in  that  town  ; and  the  latter 
1 i crest  is  yet  remaining  on  an  old  service  of  pewter 
at  Little  Moreton  Hall.  I have  recently  paid 
a visit  to  the  old  Hall  of  Little  Moreton— the 
( ancient  home — and  found  it  most  rapidly  going  to 
( decay — in  fact,  it  may  now  be  doubted  whether  any 
I amount  of  money  would  restore  it.  The  moat  was 

I choked  up  with  mud,  the  floors  of  the  rooms  giving 
way,  the  chapel  filled  with  potatoes,  and,  in  fact, 
such  a picture  of  desolation  it  has  rarely  been  my 
lot  to  witness.  But  around  all  this  decay  it  was 

il  most  remarkable  to  see  the  excellent  condition 

I I of  the  glass  and  the  lead-work  of  the  windows, 
1 1 arranged  in  beautiful  patterns  of  diaper  work ; 

, the  date  must  have  been  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 1 sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  time  when  Lord 

I j Bacon  complained  that  the  houses  were  “so  full 
] of  glass  that  we  cannot  tell  where  to  come  to  be 

out  of  the  sun  or  the  cold.”  On  a pane  is  yet  re- 
maining the  following  distich,  cut  with  a diamond : 

“ Man  can  noe  more  knowe  weoman’s  mynde  by  tearee 

Than  by  her  shadow  judge  what  clothes  shee  weares.” 

I I Underneath  are  the  names  of  Jonathan  Wood- 
imotteand  Marie  Woodnotte,  and  the  date  1621. 
/■The  pedigree  shows  that  Mary  Moreton  was 
1 1 married  to  Jonathan  Woodnotte  of  Shavington. 

John  Bickford,  M.A. 
i I Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


“ Cymagraph  ” (not  “ Cymograph  ”)  (5‘'>  S. 
xii.  45.) — Your  correspondent  will  find  a full  de- 
scription of  this  instrument,  with  an  explanatory 
engraving  by  Prof.  Willis  himself,  in  vol.  v.  of  the 
Civil  Engineer  and  Architect’s  Journal,  for  the 
year  1842,  p.  219.  I have  often  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  well,  in  the  hands  of  the 
professor,  it  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
invented.  E.  V. 

“ Strang  ” (5***  S.  xii.  89.) — This  is  the  verb 
“to  strange  ” = to  be  surprised  at;  and  it  is  the 
precise  equivalent  of  the  Spanish  estrahar  (from 
esfrarto  = strange).  I met  with  it  in  a book  treating, 
I think,  of  the  Brownists  or  Muggletonians,  but  "l 
cannot  here  refer  to  the  passage.  I sent  the  ex- 
tract to  the  S sub- editor  of  the  Philological  Society’s 
Dictionary,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Murray  will  no  doubt 
find  it  among  his  papers.  Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

Alfred  Bunn  (5*’*  S.  xii.  68.)— Alfred  Bunn 
published,  I believe,  a skit  against  Punch.  I 
think  it  had  a cover  in  which  the  wrapper  to 
Punch  was  imitated.  He  had  been  satirized  in 
Punch,  and  took  his  revenge  in  this  form. 

G.  B. 

Upton,  Slougb. 

Many  years  ago  (perhaps  twenty)  I heard  a 
printer,  who  resides  in  this  county,  and  who 
claims  in  some  way  to  be  related  to  Alfred  Bunn, 
say  that  he  was  about  to  print  his  Life  and  Recol- 
lections. He  never  did  it,  although  I understood 
him  to  say  he  had  all,  or  part,  of  the  MS.  in  his 
possession.  If  G.  W.  chooses  to  write  to  me  I will 
privately  furnish  him  with  the  name,  &c.,  of  this 
printer.  R.  R. 

Boston. 

Douglas  Family  (5***  S.  x.  428.) — Where  can 
I see  a complete  pedigree  to  1800  of  the  Douglases, 
baronets  of  Kellhead  1 Francis  Douglas,  Esq., 
a cadet  of  this  family,  died  at  the  house  of  a Dr. 
Johnston,  at  Mansfield,  on  his  return  from  Mat- 
lock,  whither  he  had  been  for  his  health,  in  1793. 
By  his  will,  proved  Nov.  14,  1793,  he  is  described 
as  of  Dean  Street,  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster.  Was 
he  ever  married,  or  had  he  any  nephew  named 
Francis  ? His  brothers  were  : — Sir  John  Douglas, 
of  Kellhead,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1793  ; Stuart,  a 
general  in  the  army  ; Erskin,  a physician,  who 
had  four  daughters,  one  “ Frances,  wife  of  Rev. 

Sanford,  of  Sunbury,  Middx.” ; also  another 

brother  David,  who  had  a son  James,  a captain. 
Where,  also,  can  I see  a complete  pedigree  to  1800 
of  the  Douglases  of  Cavers  ? W.  H.  Cottell. 

19,  Barrington  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Hamlet  and  Elsinore  (5***  S.  xii.  67.) — Mr. 
Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  in  the  first  of  a series  of 
Scandinavian  sketches  in  Good  Words  for  this 
present  August,  describes  a visit  to  Elsinore 
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(Helsingor)  and  gives  a ■woodcut  of  its  castle.  He 
says 

“ The  great  castle  of  Kroiiborg  rises,  -(vith  many 
towers  built  of  grey  stone,  at  the  end  of  the  little  town, 
on  a low  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  Stately 
avenues  surround  its  bastions,  and  it  is  delightful  to 
walk  upon  the  platform  where  the  first  scene  of  Shak- 
spere’s  Hamlet  is  laid,  and  to  watch  the  numberless 
ships  in  the  narrow  Sound  which  divides  Denmark  and 
Sweden.... Beyond  the  castle  a sandy  plain  extends  to 
IMarienlyst,  a little  fashionable  bathing-place  embosomed 
in  verdure.. ..Hamlet’s  Grave  and  Ophelia’s  Brook  are 
shown  at  Marienlyst,  having  been  invented  for  anxious 
inquirers  by  the  complaisant  inhabitants.  Alas  ! both 
were  unknown  to  Andersen,  who  lived  here  in  his  child- 
hood, and  it  is  provoking  to  learn  that  Hamlet  had 
really  no  special  connexion  with  Elsinore,  and  was  the 
son  of  a Jutland  pirate  in  the  insignificant  island  of 
Hors.” 

West  Morland. 

Famagosta  (5‘*'  S.  X.  163,  255,  359  ; xi.  32, 
430.) — Having  been  compelled  to  leave  England 
before  I had  time  to  revise  my  former  note  on  this 
subject,  I should  be  obliged  if  you  ■would  permit 
me  to  amend  it  by  saying  that,  after  a careful 
comparison  of  the  Assyrian  form  of  Ammochostos 
■with  the  Greek,  I am  convinced  that  the  etymo- 
logy suggested  by  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  must  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  word  must  be  referred 
not  to  the  Phoenician  holy,  but  to 

ncnn,  neao,i\iQ  Greek  letter  corresponding 

to  the  Semitic  H i^ot  to  p.  The  full 

name  would  therefore  signify  DSN)  the 

nm  mdropolis,  or  nsi’  in  Amathus. 

In  spite  of  the  reduplicated  /x,  I incline  to  the 
latter  etymology,  both  Amathus  and  Ammochostos 
having  been  amongst  the  principal  seats  of  the 
cultus  of  the  l>ea  Syra,  or  Oriental  Aphrodite. 
The  initial  guttural,  moreover,  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  digamma  in  the  modern  name. 

W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Sehore,  Central  India. 

P.S. — This  is  an  unfrequented  nook  of  India, 
but  it  does  possess  a small  station  library,  and  on 
turning  over  the  books  I was  delighted  to  find 
some  old  volumes  of  “N.  & Q.,”  about  five,  I 
think,  commencing  from  1857.  I need  not  dilate 
on  the  never-ceasing  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
be  derived  from  turning  over  these  volumes  in  a 
leisure  hour. 

“ Sharpe’s  London  Magazine  ” (5^**  S.  x.  428 ; 
xi.  293,  330.)— CuTHBERT  Bede  writes  at  the  last 
reference,  “ Mr.  Alfred  W.  Cole,  who  was  subse- 
quently the  editor,  now  began  to  eontribute  to  the 
pages  of  the  magazine.”  Your  correspondent  is  in 
error.  I was  never  the  editor  of  Sharpe,  though 
I did  contribute  several  “Legends  in  Verse,”  be- 
sides the  tale  of  “ Lorimer  Littlegood,  Esq.,”  to  its 
pages.  When  I eommenced  the  last-named  con- 
tribution the  magazine  was  edited  by  a Mr.  Strous- 


berg,  a Prussian  gentleman,  to  whom,  I believe,  it 
then  belonged,  and  who  had  also  been,  I think, 
the  editor  of  the  Bankers’  Magazine.  My  con- 
nexion with  Sharpe  ceased  in  1856,  when  I left 
England  to  practise  at  the  Cape  bar.  I quite  agree 
with  Cdthbert  Bede  in  his  estimate  of  George 
Cruikshank’s  illustrations  of  my  poor  story ; but 
then  I used  to  tease  poor  old  George  by  telling 
him  that  he  never  drew  so  well  after  he  took  to 
total  abstinence— a charge  which  he  very  indig- 
nantly repudiated,  maintaining  that  “ the  Bottle  ” 
pictures  were  his  very  best. 

Alfred  W.  Cole. 

Cape  Town. 

PoLACKY  : Mickiewicz  (5*'*  S.  xi.  428.) — 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  Polish  and 
Bohemian  languages,  I can  give  the  answer 
desired,  and  here  it  is.  Polaeky  reads  in  Eng- 
lish Pollatzkey.  The  a is  here  to  be  read  like 
a in  French  or  German,  and  the  iz  more  like  ts 
— a general  rule.  Mickiewicz  reads  in  Polish 
Meetskavich,  the  a pronounced  like  a in  hay, 
i.e  like  a French  e.  I may  here  add  for  future 
use  that  cz  in  Polish  = ch  in  church,  chimney, 
chapter,  &c. ; sz  — sh  in  shop,  shape,  &c. ; 
szcz=shtch  or  sh'ch;  u — oo  in  boot,  hook;  ch  = 
kh,  or  the  ch  of  the  German.  To  say  that  ck  sounds 
like  sk  or  thereabouts  is  decidedly  wrong.  This 
would  be  right  with  respect  to  the  Russian  alphabet, 
where  c = ss,  and  k~k,  i.e.  sk.  But  here  we  have 
not  to  deal  with  the  Russian,  but  with  the  Polish 
and  Czech  alphabets.  Niels  Unfried. 

Pleskau,  Russia. 

Lord  Lexington  (5*’*  S.  xii.  89.) — Consult  so 
common  an  authority  as  Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  first  Lord  Lexington 
descended  from  William  de  Sutton,  one  of  the 
heirs  of  Henry  Lexinton,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
held  the  lordship  of  Lexington,  now  called  Laxton, 
in  the  eounty  of  Nottingham.  J.  L.  0. 

Daniel  Jones  (5***  S.  xii.  89.) — This  gentleman 
is  probably  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  of  Beaupr4,  in 
Glamorganshire,  a large  eontributor  to  the  local 
charities.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  wealth, 
in  the  use  of  whieh  he  was  very  liberal.  There  is 
a bust  of  him  in  the  Cardiff  Infirmary,  to  which 
he  was  a great  benefactor.  G.  B. 

Upton,  Slough. 

Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  of  Beaupr4,  Glamorganshire,  ! 
was  an  eccentric,  shrewd,  hard-headed  man,  who  I 
commenced  life  as  a solicitor,  and  married  Louisa,  | 
daughter  of  Whitlock  Nicholl,  Esq.,  of  the  Ham.  j 
His  bust  by  J.  E.  Thomas  was,  I believe,  placed  in  ' 
the  Cardiff  Infirmary,  to  which  institution  he  had 
contributed  about  11,000?.  Mr.  Jones  died  in 
1841,  aged  eighty-eight. 

George  M.  Trahernk 
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Curious  Baptismal  Entry  (S***  S.  xii.  26.)— 

' A note  very  similar  to  the  one  given  at  the  above 
reference  is  found  in  the  register  of  Whittlesey, 
St.  Mary,  co.  Camb.,  among  the  baptisms  for 
1794,  where  an  entry  has  this  eonclusion  : “ By 
the  mistake  of  y®  Nurse  this  child  was  named 
Matthew  instead  of  Martha,  the  name  given  her 
by  her  Parents.”  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Books  published  by  Subscription  (5‘'‘  S.  xii. 

' 68.) — Dryden’s  translation  of  Virgil’s  JEneid  (1697) 
, was  an  early  and  successful  example.  The  pro- 
posals for  subscribers  to  Pope’s  translation  of  the 
Iliad  were  issued  in  1713.  The  pecuniary  result 
was  great.  But  Dr.  Johnson  condemned  the  prac- 
tice, saying,  “ He  that  asks  for  subscriptions  soon 
I finds  that  he  has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  en- 
i courage  him  defame  him.”  But  the  great  lexi- 
1 cographer  could  not  put  a stop  to  the  practice. 

I Doddridge’s  Family  Expositor  of  the  New  Testa- 
i ment  was  issued  by  this  method  without  apology 
I in  1738.  I observe  also  a list  of  subscribers  in 
; Buck’s  Theological  Dictionary,  1802,  and  in  other 
I books  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

! JosiAH  Miller,  M.A. 

“ A List  of  Benefactors  of  this  Work”  is  given  in 
ij  Blome’s  Britannia,  published  1673.  Gent’s  his- 
.{  tories  of  Hull  and  Eipon,  1733-5,  contain  lists  of 
1 1 subscribers.  W.  F,  Marsh  Jackson. 

'I  “Skyrack”  (5*’*  S.  xii.  69.)— Cyril’s  query 

I i supplies  me  with  a possible  note.  Will  he  quote 

I I the  local  antiquaries  referred  to,  as  their  explana- 
t tion  is  valuable  if  based  upon  a good  foundation  ? 

I I could  answer  the  question  about  shire  moots 
t|  being  marked  by  a tree  by  many  examples,  but 
I perhaps  I may  mention  the  fact  that  I have  nearly 
ij  completed  a study  of  open-air  primitive  assemblies 
. I in  Britain,  which  I hope  to  publish  soon,  and  I 
"ij  think  my  collection  will  be  tolerably  complete. 
? “N.  & Q.”  has  already  assisted  me,  and  I hope 
i!  this  note  may  bring  me  further  help. 

.1  G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

^ ; Castelnau,  Barnes,  S.W. 

( : The  derivation  as  given  by  Cyril  seems  to  be, 

j I in  its  result,  correct.  The  word  “ Skyrack,”  as 
.^1  applied  to  the  inn,  is  probably  derived  from  the 
I i name  of  the  wapentake  in  which  the  inn  is  situated, 

!i  viz.  “ Seyre  Ake,”  and  this  word  modernized  would 
] be  “shire  oak.”  Watkin,  in  his  treatise  on  copy- 
j bolds,  mentions  a manor  in  Shropshire  where  the 
» i manor  court  was  held  under  a very  aged  ash  tree, 
f and  he  also  says  that  he  knows  of  other  manors 
I where  the  same  custom  prevails  (vol.  ii.  p.  15, 

♦ I second  edit.).  F.  Sydney  Waddington. 

' Ij  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  3>-d  S.  xii.  503  ; 4*  S.  i.  58,  art. 
f ! “ The  Skyrack  Oak.”  J,  Manuel. 

i I JSTewcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“The  Life  of  Charles  Lever”  S.  xii. 
49.) — The  town  mentioned  where  Count  Tally’s 
descendant  lived  as  a cobbler  was  Letterkenny,  not 
“ Lethekenny  ” as  printed.  Eclectic. 

De  Laune  Family  (5‘''  S.  xi.  468,  509  ; xii. 
29,  53,  98.) — Abraham  Delaune,  second  and  only 
surviving  son  of  the  well-known  Gideon  Delaune 
(the  King’s  Apothecary),  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Sondes,  of 
Throwley,  co.  Kent,  Kt.  Abraham  Delaune 
died  Jan.  23,  1637-8,  more  than  twenty-one  years 
before  his  father.  His  widow  Anne  remarried, 
April  20,  1643,  Abraham  Chambrelan,  of  London, 
who  died  Aug.  26,  1651  ; and  thirdly,  Feb.  3, 
1652-3,  William,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Huges- 
sen,  of  Lynsted,  co.  Kent,  Kt.,  to  whom  she  was 
third  wife.  She  was  living  June  28,  1667,  when 
she  consented  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters, but  died  before  Dec.  13,  1673,  when  Sir 
William  Hugessen  had  a licence  to  marry  a fourth 
wife.  Gideon  Delaune,  her  fourth  son  by  her  first 
husband,  and  younger  brother  of  Sir  W iii.  Delaune, 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hugessen 
by  his  first  wife.  Their  marriage  licence  was 
issued  from  the  Faculty  Office,  April  24, 1673,  and 
they  were  to  marry  at  Gillingham,  Eainham, 
Upchurch,  or  Milton,  co.  Kent.  He  was  described 
as  of  Lynsted,  Kent,  a bachelor,  aged  thirty-five, 
and  she  as  Anne  Weckerlyn,  widow,  of  the  same 
parish.  She  was  the  widow  of  Rodolph  (or  Ralph) 
Weckerlyn.  Gideon  Delaune  was  buried  at  Lyn- 
sted, Oct.  6,  1709,  and  his  widow  Anne,  Nov.  20, 
1719.  They  appear  to  have  left  no  issue. 

J.  L.  0. 

Hon.  Daniel  Dulany,  Attorney-General,  Judge 
of  Admiralty,  &c.,  in  Maryland,  who  died  Dec.  5, 

1753,  originally  spelt  his  name  Delany,  the  same 
as  his  first  cousin.  Dr.  Patrick  Delany,  Dean  of 
Down,  the  friend  of  Swift,  and  claimed  kin  to 
Gideon  De  Laune  of  Blackfriars,  whose  arms  were 
granted  in  1612.  These  arms,  impaled  with  those 
of  his  wife’s  family  (she  was  the  daughter  of  Col. 
Walter  Smith),  he  put  on  her  tomb  in  St.  Ann’s, 
Annapolis  ; she  died  March  18,  1737.  Dulany’s 
death  is  noticed  in  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  April, 

1754,  p.  191,  where  the  name  is  given  Delany. 
The  above  may  be  a partial  reply  to  D.  G. 

T.  H.  M. 

Philadelphia. 

The  Cuckoo  “ changes  her  tune  ” (5*”  S.  xi. 
403  ; xii.  38,  73.) — It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Mark- 
wick  knew  nothing  of  music  as  a science.  An 
interval  is  the  difference  of  pitch  between  one 
sound  and  another  ; and  therefore  if  the  bird  sang 
kook  fifty  times  it  would  not  follow  that  she  sang 
an  interval  of  a fiftieth.  My  former  statement, 
that  a cuckoo  sings  a variable  interval  approaching 
,a  major  or  minor  third,  is  true  from  my  own  fre- 
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queat  observation,  and  is  corroborated  by  com- 
petent musicians.  W.  H.  C'ommings. 

Frogshall  (S***  S.  xL  467  ; xii.  55,  76.) — There 
is  a Frogkall  between  Kettering  and  Welling- 
borough, in  Northamptonshire;  but  it  is  the  name 
of  a copse,  and  not  of  a house.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that  a house  may  once  have  stood  there. 

A.  J.  M. 

“ Four  went  ways  ” (5“'  S.  xi.  485  ; xii.  74.) — 
In  Greenwood’s  large  map  of  Surrey  (1823)  the 
pond  which  Mr.  Stilwell  mentions  is  named 
Four  Wench  Pond.  The  “ road  from  Holmwood 
Church  to  Leigh,”  across  the  common,  did  not 
exist  in  1823,  Holmwood  Church  not  having  been 
built  till  later.  Greenwood’s  map  is  on  the  scale  of 
an  inch  to  the  mile,  and,  in  general,  very  accurate. 

Sdrriensis. 

TnE  Evil  Eye  and  Red  Hand  (5^'^  S.  xi.  8) 
293.) — To  the  list  of  five-fingered  mountains 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  Isandula  may 
apparently  be  added,  for  I saw  it  stated  in  a printed 
private  letter  from  the  Cape  that  Isayidula  means 
little  hand,  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  mountain 
against  which  our  ill-fated  camp  was  pitched. 
Passing  to  another  quarter  of  the  world,  the  little 
red  coral  hands  are,  or  were  twenty  years  since, 
commonly  enough  sold  at  Naples  as  charms  against 
the  evil  eye.  A child  in  our  family  having  a bad 
“ crick  ” in  the  neck,  the  Italian  doctor  gravely 
recommended  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  coral 
hands  to  tie  round  the  neck,  and  seemed  seriously 
to  believe  that  the  little  girl  had  been  “over- 
looked.” A. 

“ Hydraulic  ” Music  (5‘'*  S.  xi.  508  ; xii.  77.) 
— In  Johnson’s  Itasselas,  chap,  vi.,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  may  interest  Zero  : — 

“One  of  tlie  groves,  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  was 
ventilated  by  fans,  to  which  the  rivulet  that  ran  through 
it  gave  >1  constant  motion ; and  instruments  of  soft  musick 
were  placed  at  proper  distances,  of  which  some  played  by 
the  impulse  of  the  wind  and  some  by  the  power  of  the 
stream.” 

Henry  M. 

In  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Quirinal  Palace 
at  Rome  there  is  (or  was  some  twenty  years  ago) 
an  organ  played  by  water.  It  was  on  the  principle 
of  the  barrel  organ,  and  was  so  placed  that  the 
water  of  a stream  in  the  grounds  could  be  diverted 
at  pleasure  to  turn  the  motive  power.  The  effect 
was  certainly  novel,  though  the  performance  would 
not  have  satisfied  a refined  musical  ear. 

H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Anerley,  S.E. 

“ Dead  as  Chelsea  ” (fi*"  S.  xii,  29,  75.)— Mr. 
Walford  may  be  glad  of  the  following  : “ ‘ Dead 
as  Chelsea,  by  G — d ! ’ an  exclamation  uttered  by 
a grenadier  at  Fontenoy  on  having  his  leg  carried 


away  by  a cannon-ball  ” {Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  1788).  R.  de  Peverel. 

Drought  in  Scotland  (h***  S.  xii.  86.)— Surely 
the  letter  of  the  gentleman  in  Paisley,  stating  that 
“ we  here  for  fifteen  months  have  hardly  had  rain 
enough  to  lay  the  dust,”  must  be  strangely  inaccu- 
rate. By  the  return  of  the  Registrar-General  I 
find  that  the  rainfall  in  Paisley  for  the  month  of 
June  was  five  inches,  distributed  over  eighteen 
days — more,  in  fact,  than  the  average  of  the  eight 
principal  towns,  which  was  4 97  inches.  How 
much  rain  fell  between  July  1 and  July  12,  the 
date  of  the  gentleman’s  letter,  I do  not  know ; but 
I cannot  but  surmise  that  the  dust  was  well  laid 
by  the  deluge  of  June.  J.  0.  M. 

Engravings  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  89.) — There  are  Dr. 
Wiltshire’s  Ancient  Engravings,  second  edit.,  in  two 
volumes,  1878  (?),  and  Mr.  L.  Fagan’s  Handbooh  to 
the  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 

H.  Y.  N. 

Did  Sir  Walter  Scott  translate  “Goetz 
vo:i  Berlichingen  ” ? (5“'  S.  xii.  81.)— Most 
undoubtedly  he  did.  “ William,”  as  originally 
printed  on  the  title-page,  was  a sheer  blunder, 
which  seems  to  have  been  discovered  shortly 
after  publication,  and  a new  title  printed, 
but  not  till  after  several  copies  had  been  dis- 
tributed. All  this  was  done  without  Scott’s,  know- 
ledge, who  never  heard  of  it  until  more  than  thirty 
years  after,  when  on  seeing  the  statement  in  Wil- 
liam Taylor’s  Survey  of  German  Poetry  (vol.  iii.), 
that  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  had  been  “ translated 
by  William  Scott,  Advocate,”  he  wrote  to  Taylor 
to  complain  of  the  mistake.  The  following  para- 
graph in  Scott’s  letter  is  conclusive  : — 

“ The  late  Mat.  Lewis,  commonly  called  Monk  Lewis, 
managed  the  publication  with  John  Bell,  the  bookseller. 
Both  persons  corresponded  with  me  under  my  well- 
known  name  of  Walter  Scott ; nor  had  they  any  right  or 
apology  for  changing  it  into  William  ; nor  did  I ever  see 
a copy  of  the  book  in  which  I was  so  transmuted.” 

The  whole  letter,  with  Taylor’s  answer,  is  printed 
in  the  second  volume  of  Robberds’s  Memoir  of 
William  Taylor.  F.  Norgate. 

7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  translation  was  a 
juvenile  work.  German  was  not,  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  very  much  known  in  England  ; 
and  if  it  be,  as  Mr.  Knight  says,  a work  un- 
worthy of  Sir  Walter,  he  may  in  later  years  have 
been  not  unwilling  to  let  it  sink  into  oblivion. 

S.  R. 

Wilmslow. 

Bishops’  Wives  (5‘^  S.  xi.  448  ; xii.  32,  58.) — 
The  story  is  not  correctly  quoted.  The  answer 
was  made  to  the  wife  of  a bishop  of  Cork  (I  think 
St.  Lawrence)  long  before  Abp.  Whately’s  time. 

Eclectic. 
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The  “Pictorial  Times,”  &c.  (5‘''  S.  xii.  28.) — 
I have  copies  of  this  paper  up  to  vol.  ix.,  No.  223, 
June  19,  1847,  but  I do  not  know  the  date  of  its 
final  issue.  As  your  correspondent  asks  for  par- 
ticulars concerning  similar  “ extinct  periodical 
journals,”  I would  note  that  the  first  number  of 
the  Illustrated  Times  was  issued  June  9,  1855. 
Of  the  Illustrated  Historic  Times,  No.  36,  vol.  ii,, 
was  published  Sept.  21,  1849.  I have  a bound 
volume  of  the  Literary  Times,  illustrated  with 
views  of  places,  &c.,  price  twopence,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  Oct.  17, 
1835.  My  volume  consists  of  twenty-one  numbers. 
There  was  also  another  weekly  illustrated  paper, 
now  extinct.  Fen  and  Pencil,  conducted  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Linton.  I have  the  first  two  volumes,  in 
the  original  cloth  bindings,  of  the  Illustrated  Mid- 
land News,  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  the 
first  number  of  which  was  published  Sept.  4, 1869. 
The  Graphic  and  Historical  Illustrator,  by  E.  W. 
Brayley,  F.S.A.  (1834),  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  pioneer  of  illustrated  weekly  sheets,  .although 
the  Mirror  of  Mr.  Timbs  must  not  be  forgotten, 
together  with  the  Penny  Magazine  and  Saturday 
Magazine.  But  the  first  appearance  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  Neios,  on  M.ay  14, 1842,  was  a novelty 
in  journalism,  and  its  introductory  article  “ Our 
Address,”  as  well  as  the  preface  to  the  first  volume, 
should  be  studied  by  writers  on  this  subject.  The 
editor  truly  says  in  his  preface,  “ We  discovered 
and  opened  up  the  world  of  illustration  as  con- 
nected with  news.”  Cothbert  Bede. 

Miss  Landon’s  Letters  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  49.)— The 
tale  of  “ Cacoethes  Scribendi  ” appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Souvenir  for  1830,  an  annual  published 
in  Philadelphia.  I do  not  remember  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  tale,  and  have  not  the  book  at 
. hand  to  refer  to.  M.  N.  G. 

Tobacco  (5*'*  S.  xi.  225,  273.) — In  the  Reliquice 
Hearniance,  edited  by  Dr.  Bliss,  occur  the  two  fol- 
lowing curious  pass.ages  in  reference  to  smoking, 
which  will,  I think,  interest  the  many  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  who  indulge  in  that  practice  : — 

17201,  Jan.  21.  “I  have  been  told  that  in  the  last 
I great  plague  at  London  [i.e.  in  1665]  none  that  kept 
I tobaconist’s  shops  had  the  plague.  It  is  certain,  that 
smoaking  it  was  looked  upon  as  a most  excellent  pre- 
servative. In  so  much  that  even  children  were  obliged 
to  smoak.  And  I remember,  that  I heard  formerly,  Tom 
Eogers,  who  was  yeoman  beadle  say,  that  when  he  was 
that  year,  when  the  plague  raged,  a school-boy  at  Baton, 
I all  the  boys  of  that  school  were  obliged  to  smoak  in  the 
school  every  morning,  and  that  he  never  was  whipped  so 
much  in  his  life  as  he  was  one  morning  for  not  smoaking.” 

1723,  Sept.  5.  ‘ ‘ Yesterday,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
was  a smoaking  match  over  against  the  Theater  in  Oxford, 
a scaffold  being  built  up  for  it,  just  at  Finmore’s,  an  ale- 
house. The  conditions  were,  that  any  one  (man  or 
woman)  that  could  smoak  out  three  ounces  of  tobacco 
I first,  without  drinking  or  going  off  the  stage,  should  have 
twelve  shillings.  Many  tryed,  and  ’twas  thought  that 


a journyman  taylour  of  St.  Peters  in  the  East,  would 
have  been  victor,  he  smoking  faster  than,  and  being 
many  pipes  before,  the  rest ; but  at  last  he  was  so  sick, 
that  twas  thought  he  would  have  dyed ; and  an  old  man, 
that  had  been  a souldier,  and  smoaked  gently,  came  off 
comjueror,  smoaking  the  three  ounces  quite  out,  and  he 
told  one,  (from  whom  I had  it,)  that,  after  it,  he  smoaked 
four  or  five  pipes  the  same  evening.” 

„ John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Audi  alteram  partem.  Balzac,  as  Bailees  tells 
us  in  his  ,I ournal,  has  painted  French  manners 
with  a truth  and  accur.acy  unrivalled.  A rein.ark 
by  so  keen  an  observer  on  “ the  fetid  herb  which 
overran  civilization  in  less  than  two  centuries” 
may  not  be  undeserving  of  consideration  ; “ Le 
tabac  d^truit  le  corps,  att.aque  I’intelligence,  et 
hdbete  une  nation.”  H.  D.  C. 

Dursley. 

The  Clarke  Family  (5““  S.  xii.  67.  97.)— It 
may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  97  of  Excursions  in  Ireland,  by  Thos. 
Kitson  Cromwell  (London,  1820,  12mo.),  under  a 
notice  of  Tullaroan,  or  Grace’s  parish,  in  co.  Kil- 
kenny, it  is  said  : — 

“ On  a table  monument  is  an  inscription  to  Mr.  Gabriel 
Clarke,  ancestor  of  the  present  Marshal  Henry  Clarke, 
Duke  of  Feltre  in  France,  who,  dying  in  1728,  and  claim- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  Grace  family,  directed  his  body 
to  be  buried  here  [in  Grace’s  chapel].” 

In  A Survey  of  Tullaroan,  by  William  Shaw 
Mason  (Dublin,  1819,  8vo.),  is  a copious  account 
of  the  family  of  Grace,  from  which  probably  hi.  C. 
would  obtain  more  information  as  to  the  ancestry 
of  the  Duke  de  Feltre.  J.  Edwin-Cole. 

St.  Stephen’s  Club,  S.W. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  England.  By  J.  M.  Guest. 

(Macmillan  & Co.) 

The  students  in  the  College  for  Men  and  Women  in 
Queen  Square  were  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  Miss  Guest’s  lectures.  There  must  have  been 
very  few  among  them  whose  knowledge  would  not  be 
much  increased  thereby.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
whether  the  lecturer  would  not  have  served  her  pupils 
better  had  she  confined  herself  to  a narrower  area.  'The 
history  of  England  from  first  to  last  is  a vast  subject  ; 
so  vast  indeed  that,  with  all  the  cross  lights  we  now  have, 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  mind  to  grasp  the  whole  in 
such  minute  detail  as  to  be  able  to  write  upon  it  with 
advantage  to  himself  and  those  who  read  him.  Miss 
Guest,  we  should  judge,  is  far  more  at  home  in  the  earlier 
and  latter  periods  than  she  is  in  the  time  embraced  be- 
tween the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
With  the  early  part  there  is  little  fault  to  find,  and  with 
the  latter,  whether  we  agree  with  her  or  not,  if  she  sins 
it  is  in  the  very  best  company.  This  can  hardly  be  said, 
however,  of  her  treatment  of  several  other  periods— the 
Tudor  time,  for  instance.  It  may  be  that  she  is  quite 
right  in  her  estimate  of  the  character  of  Mary  of  Scotland, 
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but  it  would  only  have  been  just  to  her  readers  to  have 
pointed  out  that  the  whole  case  is  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  difficulties,  and  that  many  of  those  who  are  best 
entitled  to  be  heard  hold  opinions  absolutely  contra- 
dictory of  those  put  forth  by  the  lecturer. 

The  Students'  Reminder  and  Ptqnls'  Help.  By  Thomas 

Marsh.  (Stevens  & Haynes.) 

This  is  a help  for  the  early  days  of  an  omnivorous  stu- 
dent in  classics,  modern  languages,  history,  &c.  Here 
will  be  found  the  well-known  opening  passage  of  Caesar’s 
account  of  Gaul,  Virgil’s  “ Tityre,  tu  patulae,”  Horace’s 
ode  describing  “Soracte,  white  with  snow,”  and  other 
familiar  school  friends.  iVe  think  the  pupil  might  have 
been  cautioned  against  some  of  the  more  prominent 
dangers  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  a master,  verbal' 
interlinear  translation  is  peculiarly  open.  We  hope  that 
those  who  may  use  his  book  will  not  feel  bound  to  adopt 
all  Mr.  iMarsh's  views  on  English  history,  some  of  which 
are  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  latest  lights.  As  a 
vacation  companion,  Mr.  Marsh’s  book  possesses  the 
advantage  of  packing  flat,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a con- 
venient “ Reminder,”  however  far  afield  the  student 
may  be  going. 

The  Sew  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 
This  cpiarterly  magazine,  the  number  of  which  for  July, 
1879,  IS  before  us,  is  now  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  its 
existence.  It  has  always  been  well  conducted,  but  is,  if 
possible,  under  the  admirable  supervision  of  Mr.  J ohn 
Ward  Dean,  better  than  ever,  itany  of  the  papers  in 
the  present  number,  as  in  fact  in  most  of  its  predecessors, 
are  as  interesting  and  important  to  English  as  to  American 
readers,  as  they  contain  valuable  details  respecting  several 
Anglo-American  families  probably  not  to  bo  obtained 
elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  ma,gazine 
ought  to  have  a large  circulation  here.  Its  price  is  only 
three  dollars  a year,  and  it  can  be  ordered  of  the  society, 
whose  address  is  No.  18,  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
John  Rush  in:  a Bihliographical  Biography.  ByW.  E.A. 

Axon.  (Manchester,  Heywood.) 

This  little  pamphlet  has  lost  in  interest  by  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Shepherd’s  more  complete  work.  The  Bibliography 
of  RusHn.  Jlr.  Axon  aims  at  setting  forth  the  objects 
of  .Mr.  Ruskin’s  publications,  and  has  succeeded  in  fur- 
nishing his  disciples  with  a pleasant  account  of  the 
teachings  of  their  master.  With  what  delight  will  they 
not  learn  from  the  preface  to  Deucalion  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  sufficient  materials  by  him  to  publish  seventy-three 
more  octavo  volumes  ! 


We  ought  to  have  announced  before  the  fact  that  it  is 
proposed  to  issue  a series  of  Tracts  illustrative  of  old 
Leeds.  The  first  number  of  the  series  has  reached  us. 
The  Early  Tears  of  the  Leeds  Library.  We  feel  sure, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  compiled,  and 
from  the  interest  of  the  parts  that  are  promised,  that 
the  projectors  will  experience  some  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  their  threat  of  limiting  the  impression  to  one  hun- 
dred copies. 


fJotire^  to  Cflrrf^p0iilfruW. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

I’r.iVATE  Student. — You  seem  to  be  working  on  good 
lines,  and  for  some  of  your  subjects  we  could  not  recom- 
mend better  bouks  than  those  you  name.  For  Arabic 
you  would  perhaps  find  El  Shidiac  Fario’s  Practical 
Grammar  (1856)  useful,  as  it  contains  reading  lessons, 
dialogues,  &c.;  De  Sacy’s  Grammaire  Arabe  and  his 


Chrestomathie  might  be  of  value  later  on,  and  also 
Ewald’s  Grammatica  Critica  (Lipsice,  1831-33).  For 
Sanskrit  you  might  find  additional  help  in  Monier 
Williams’s  edition  of  the  Stor?/ o/ Waire  (1860),  and  in 
his  Saaslr/t  Manual  (1862),  which  contains  progressive 
exercises.  There  are  some  recent  books  on  Anglo-Saxon 
— a Comparative  Grammar,  and  a Reader,  by  Dr.  F. 
March,  published  in  New  York  (1870-71).  which  could 
probably  be  obtained  through  Triibner  or  Sampson  Low. 
'fhorpe’s  edition  of  Rask’s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  is  a 
work  of  authority,  but  it  may  be  difficult  to  meet  with 
except  in  public  libraries.  Dasent’s  edition  of  Rask’s 
Grammar  of  the  Icelandic  or  Old  Norse  Tongue  would  no 
doubt  be  useful,  and  is  probably  full  enough  for  any 
student. 

R.  W.  O’Byene. — There  has  existed  since  1872  a per- 
manent body,  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Ministry 
of  Justice  of  the  French  Republic,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  into  the  right  to  titles,  when  brought 
before  it,  and  of  preventing  the  usurpation  of  titles. 
There  are  also  provisions  on  this  'subject  in  the  Penal 
Code,  art.  259  (Law  of  May  28,  1858),  which  impose  a 
fine  of  from  500  to  10,000  francs  on  any  person  who 
‘‘  without  right,  and  with  a view  to  arrogate  to  himself 
a designation  of  honour,  shall  have  publicly  taken  a title, 
changed,  altered,  or' modified  the  name  assigned  to  him. 
on  the  State  Registers  (Actes  de  V Elat  Civil).”  We 
have  before  us  official  documents  in  which  the  Marshal 
President,  Due  de  Magenta,  is  described  by  his  title,  and 
similarly  the  Due  Decazes,  while  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

C.  W.  S.  (Southampton.) — The  chapel  dedicated  to 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  on  the  reputed  spot  where  they 
parted  to  go  to  their  respective  places  of  martyrdom,  is 
mentioned  in  an  edition  of  Vasi’s  Itinerario  di  Roma  of 
1794  now  before  us,  but  very  briefly,  and  without  giving 
the  inscription.  Nibby,  in  his  adaptation  of  'Yasi,  does 
not  appear  to  mention  either  chapel  or  inscription.  But 
Sir  George  Head,  in  his  Tour  of  Many  Days  in  Rome, 
London,  1849,  vol,  iii.  p.  75,  gives  an  account  of  both. 
His  version  of  the  inscription  is  slightly  different  from 
yours.  Of  the  early  history  of  the  chapel  little  seems  to 
be  known.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1590  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Aldobrandini. 

J.  B.  Batten  (Whitehall  Club). — We  are  not  aware  of 
any  authority  for  attributing  a paternal  descent  from  the 
'Vikings  to  the  new  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  And  in  any  case 
Battenberg  is  simply  a titular  designation  for  the  children 
of  the  morganatic  marriage  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse 
with  the  Countess  Julie  de  Haucke,  daughter  of  Maurice, 
Count  de  Haucke,  voivode  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
Battenberg  is  a small  town  on  the  river  Edder,  or  Eder,  in 
Electoral  Hesse. 

Horace  Murray  should  refer  to  the  periodical  in 
which  the  puzzle  originally  appeared.  Anyhow,  his  query 
is  not  suited  to  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q,.” 

S.  H. — One  of  several  different  species  of  the  genus 
Rubus,  including  the  raspberry  and  blackberry. 

F.  (“  Shakspeariana  ”)  has  sent  no  name. 

T.  B.  O. — Many  thanks. — We  will  hand  the  paper  and 
catalogue  to  our  correspondent. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ 'The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; atd 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  ROMAN  SYSTEM  OP  PROVINCIAL 
I ADMIN  ISTRATION.-* 

i This  work,  though  avowedly  composed  from  the 
I labours  of  others,  is  neither  a precis  nor  a mere 
I compilation.  It  is  vivified  by  the  expression  of 
i original  views,  which  are  generally  just  and  often 
' I acute.  The  subject  itself  is  unquestionably  an 
i I interesting  one,  as  well  on  its  own  merits  as 
I because  the  provinces  of  the  West,  which  most 
1 1 concern  us,  still  exhibit  undeniable  marks  of  that 
, Koman  organization  which  accompanied  the  original 
I 1 introduction  of  the  provincial  system. 

I In  a broad  sense  the  provinces  may  be  described 
I as  being  those  accessions  of  territory  beyond  the 
1 I peninsula  which  the  destiny  of  the  city  had  com- 
I pelled  her  to  acquire.  The  acquisitions  being 
, ■ made,  Rome  at  once  set  to  work  to  utilize  them  in 
: I the  way  dearest  to  her  heart — by  making  one  con- 
■ . quest  afibrd  the  materials  for  effecting  another, 
i I while  the  city  herself  should  be  relieved  of  the 
drain  of  men  and  money  which  had  pressed  upon 
her  vitality  since  her  earliest  days.  The  provinces 

’*  The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration  to 
, the  Accession  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Being  the  Arnold 
' Prize  Essay  for  1879.  By  IV.  T.  Arnold,  B.A.  (Mac- 
! millan  & Co.) 
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must  be  made  to  contribute  land  tax  and  other 
revenues  to  the  civic  treasury,  besides  unceasing 
drafts  of  their  military  youth.  Another  boon  also 
should  be  obtained  from  them.  Where  the  newly 
acquired  countries,  like  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  after- 
wards Britain,  were  more  or  less  temperate  in 
climate,  they  could  furnish  settlements  for  emi- 
grating cives  Romani.  In  short,  for  all  purposes 
adapted  to  the  general  relief  of  Italy  the  provinces 
were  made  available.  But  it  is  scant  philosophy 
to  limit  our  views  of  the  operation  of  the  provincial 
system  to  this  one  result  only.  Though  the  pro- 
vinces expended  money  and  men  in  the  service  of 
Rome,  they  gained  quite  as  much  as  they  lost— nay, 
rather  gained  more  than  they  lost.  An  old  country 
sometimes  resigned  a faded  or  a blood-dripping 
nationality,  while  a new  or  barbarian  country  had 
nothing  to  resign  which  in  any  way  expressed  a 
national  existence.  The  Asiatic  had  as  little  claim 
to  the  latter  as  the  painted  savage.  But  in  return 
for  their  submission  the  civilized  countries  gained 
uninterrupted  peace  and  a market  for  their  science 
and  art,  while  the  barbarian  was  prevented  from 
doing  any  more  harm  to  himself  and  his  neighbours. 
At  p.  35  Mr.  Arnold  ably  demolishes  Mr.  Free- 
man’s strained  notion  that  “from  Mummius  to 
Augustus  the  Roman  city  stands  as  the  living 
mistress  of  a dead  world.”  Mr.  Arnold  asks  (and 
the  passage  is  a good  example  of  his  style)  : — 

“ lyhere  waa  the  national  independence  which  Rome 
destroyed  1 In  Macedonia  perhaps  alone  of  all  her  con- 
quests. There  was  no  nation  in  Spain,  none  in  Gaul, 
none  in  Britain,  none  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  lament  the  extinction  of  Macedonia,  but  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  Rome  had  not  pro- 
voked the  struggle,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Macedonian  government  had  enough  vitality  left,  if 
quite  exempt  from  Roman  interference,  to  defend  its 
subjects  from  the  perpetual  encroachments  of  the  bar- 
barians, as  Rome  defended  them.  If,  then,  the  Roman 
rule  did  not  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  destroy  national 
independence,  there  being  none  to  destroy,  still  less  did 
it  destroy  municipal  freedom  (Mr.  Freeman’s  words).  It 
is  plain  matter  of  fact  that  where  they  found  municipal 
arrangements  existing  the  Romans  let  them  alone,  and 
even  recognized  them,  and  where  they  did  not  exist  they 
made  it  their  first  object  to  introduce  them.” 

The  countries  whose  natives  were  thus  transferred 
to  Rome  would,  in  the  phraseology  of  English 
public  law,  be  distributable  into  dependencies  and 
colonies,  the  one  division  representing  old  lands, 
almost  exclusively  peopled  with  their  own  inhabit- 
ants, the  other  comprising  those  new  lands  to 
which  Rome  herself  had  supplied  a population, 
estating  it  with  the  tribe  lands  of  the  barbarians. 
Between  these  two  denominations  the  difierences 
in  practice  and  principle  were  grave  and  essential, 
though  they  agreed  closely  in  one  point — the  supply 
of  money  and  men  to  the  central  government. 
With  the  colonies,  however,  the  modern  western 
European  has  most  concern.  In  them  he  finds  his 
early  history  and  his  indubitable  antecedents.  The 
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fee  simple  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  was  Landed 
over  to  Roman  colonists  from  time  to  time  during 
several  centuries,  until  every  acre  which  was  not  to 
be  fiscal  or  ref  of  the  emperor  was  appro- 

priated to  individuals.  Though  the  natives  were 
thus  dispossessed  and  their  dangerous  tribal 
organization  was  uprooted,  they  themselves  took 
their  appropriate  position  in  the  new  social  hier- 
archy, viz.,  as  coloni  or  farmers  fixed  to  the  soil, 
under  the  wholesome  guidance  of  their  new  masters. 
And  while  these  men  paid  rent  the  Roman  colonists 
in  respect  of  their  lands  became  responsible  for  the 
land  tax  and  the  onera  2Mtrimonalia.  But  though 
planted  on  a new  soil  and  charged  with  new  duties 
the  Roman  colonist  was  still,  as  he  had  been,  civis 
Romanus.  Mr.  Arnold’s  surprise,  therefore  (p.  37), 
that  a Spaniard  could  be  a consul  at  Rome,  or  that 
he  or  another  provincial  could  be  emperor  even,  is 
quite  unnecessary.  The  Spaniard  or  other  pro- 
vincial was  in  one  sense  not  a Spaniard  or  a pro- 
vincial at  all.  He  was  a Roman  citizen,  an  inr/emms 
of  Roman  or  Latin  stock,  born  merely  in  Spain  or 
elsewhere,  to  which  his  ancestor  had  emigrated  and 
where  he  had  received  his  allotted  cmtmia  or  lati- 
funduim.  It  is  misconstruing  history  to  think 
only  of  Lucan  as  a Spaniard  or  St.  Augustine  as 
an  African.  Neither  would  have  relished  the 
compliment.  It  is  a similar  want  of  clearness 
which  has  prompted  Air.  Arnold  (p.  33)  to  speak 
of  provincial  natives  as  “ assimilating  Roman 
civilization  ” because  Roman  civilization  was  found 
in  their  countries.  Such  culture  was  certainly 
there,  but  it  was  the  culture  which  Roman  colonists 
had  imported  with  themselves.  Air.  Arnold,  how- 
ever, only  shares  with  his  authorities  this  want  of 
familiarity  with  Roman  colonization,  the  proofs  of 
which  lie  principally  in  the  texts  of  the  agri- 
raensorcs  and  the  epigraphic  and  material  evidences 
still  extant  of  the  application  of  their  art.  There 
are  other  points  of  constitutional  interest  which 
have  also  escaped  Mr.  Arnold.  He  entirely  ignores 
the  provincial  tenure  of  land  called possmfo,  though 
upon  that  only  could  be  levied  the  land  tax.  But 
there  also  his  authorities  were  unable  to  help  him. 
Again,  Air.  Arnold’s  account  of  the  coloni  (p.  ICl) 
would  have  been  made  more  ample  and  satisfactory 
if  he  had  had  recourse  to  a more  modern  authority 
than  Savigny.  Upon  this  and  other  points  he  would 
have  found  newer  and  more  detailed  information 
in  Air.  Coote’s  Homans  of  Britain,  a work  which, 
inter  alia,  contains  an  elaborate  exegesis  of  the 
provincial  system  as  demonstrable  in  Britain. 

Air.  Arnold’s  interesting  book  is  of  a class  by  no 
means  common  in  England,  and  we  unhesitatingly 
recommend  it  to  both  scholars  and  students. 


A VISIT  TO  KIRBY. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton’s  “lordly  house”  of 
Kirby  being  mentioned  in  the  account  of  a visit 


to  Naseby  {ante,  p.  81),  a description  of  its 
present  state  may  be  interesting,  and  perhaps 
induce  those  who  do  not  know  it  to  visit  one  of 
the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of  old  Elizabethan 
houses  before  its  walls  fall  down. 

Gne  afternoon,  at  the  end  of  July,  I went  to 
see  it.  From  a country  road  a gate  opens  into 
fields,  and,  driving  across  them,  grey  roofless  gables 
and  large  mullioued  windows  are  seen  between 
fine  old  trees.  The  house  stands  in  a large  field, 
and  all  round  the  ground  slopes  gently  up  at  a 
little  distance  from  it,  so  that  it  is  not  seen  till 
you  are  near,  and,  being  so  retired,  is  said  to  have 
been  thought  of  as  a hiding-place  for  George  III. 
when  Napoleon’s  invasion  was  expected. 

Before  the  entrance  is  a large  square  enclosure, 
within  grey  stone  walls,  with  three  gateways,  one 
in  the  centre  of  each  side  ; the  part  of  the  wall 
opposite  the  house  has  an  open  arcade  on  the  top. 

Through  a front  now  roofless  and  windowless, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  you  enter  the  very  large 
court,  and  it  is  like  a great  Italian  palace  made 
English  by  the  mullioned  windows.  On  all  sides 
are  pilasters  two  stories  high,  fluted,  with  rich 
capitals  ; and  two  bands  of  carving,  flowers,  with 
the  Stafford  knot  and  Hatton  crest,  go  all  round 
above  the  windows.  Over  two  of  the  pilasters  on 
the  great  hall  side  are  carved  these  letters  : — 

HUM  STAF 
FEE  FORD 

The  house  was  begun  by  the  Staffords.  Four 
beautiful  doorways,  with  two  delicate  columns  on 
square  bases,  having  richly  carved  capitals  and 
lintels,  open  into  the  court  on  each  side  to  the 
right  and  left  on  entering  ; and  opposite,  a portico 
of  the  “ three  orders,”  the  beautiful  little  pilasters 
of  the  upper  stage  hidden  under  a mass  of  ivy, 
forms  a projecting  centre  between  flve-storied 
mullioned  windows,  those  on  one  side  belonging 
to  the  great  hall.  'This  side,  opposite  the  entrance, 
is  solid  and  deep,  and  forms  the  great  block  of  the 
house  ; and  here  a few  rooms  remain,  and  you  can 
go  up  the  stone  staircase,  with  no  balusters  and 
partly  open  to  the  sky,  but  still  keeping  in  the 
centre  its  fine  stucco  ceiling  of  bold  Italian  design. 
It  leads  to  a few  rooms,  one  having  a wooden  chim- 
neypiece,  a niche  and  wreaths  of  fruit,  and  the 
cornice  of  the  room  is  of  fruit  with  a ribbon  twisted 
round.  There  are  two  or  three  more  rooms  with 
ceilings  and  cornices  of  the  same  date  (early  eigh- 
teenth century),  and  a beautiful  wreath  on  the 
ceiling  of  a little  room  in  the  portico  opening  into 
a balcony.  But  only  curiosity  can  make  one 
forget  the  risk  of  walking  in  these  rooms,  where 
the  ceilings  look  as  if  in  a few  minutes  they  would 
come  down. 

In  the  great  hall  a Jacobean  waggon-roof  ceiling 
remains  and  the  wooden  music  gallery,  supported 
by  large  acanthus-leaf  brackets.  Beyond  this  a 
door  leads  to  broken  steps  at  the  back,  down 
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; which,  tradition  says,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  once 
handed  Queen  Elizabetli ; and  going  down  you 
see,  as  she  did,  on  the  right  a bold  projection  with 
two  bays  of  round  mullioned  windows,  two  stories 
high.  You  go  on  into  the  field  that  was  once  the 
garden,  famous.  Bridges  says,  in  his  history  of 
Northants,  for  its  plants  and  exotics,  and  from  it 
, the  view  of  the  house  is  very  beautiful.  To  the 
right,  looking  eastward,  are  the  great  mullioned 
windows,  with  trees  behind  them,  and  opposite 
the  south  front  of  the  house,  with  eleven  gables 
‘ varying  in  shape,  proportion,  and  ornament. 

White  pigeons  fly  in  and  out  of  the  one  gable 
that  has  a roof ; we  found  swallows’  nests  in  the 
• drawing-room,  a hen  wairned  us  out  of  the  hall, 

■ and  the  rooms  with  the  round  mullioned  windows 
I are  shared  by  an  old  man  and  a goose.  And  this 
I ruin  has  taken  place  in  one  lifetime. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  it  was 
j on  that,  almost  the  first,  summer  day,  with  the 
I grey  walls  mellowed  with  lichen  in  the  sunshine, 

1 masses  of  hart’s-tongue  fern  for  hangings  inside, 
i patches  of  golden  stonecrop  in  windows  and  bal- 
I conies,  and  thick  velvet  moss  on  the  beams  that 
I once  supported  the  fioor  of  the  long  gallery,  down 
j which  Sir  Christopher  danced  with  the  cpieen. 

I The  chimneys  are  very  good,  and  all  the  carving 
; is  unhurt  by  time. 

Good  photographic  views  may  be  had  of  Mr. 

! Drake,  Uppingham,  but  the  details  should  be  care- 
1 fully  studied  and  photographed,  for  they  are  of  un- 
I usual  beauty ; and  one  can  fancy  that  in  the  solemn, 

1 somewhat  ponderous  grandeur  of  Burghley,  and  in 
I the  graceful  splendour  of  Kirby,  may  be  seen  the 
1 difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  great  men 
! for  whom  they  were  built. 

I Sir  Christopher  wrote  in  1580  that  he  was  going 
I to  take  a pilgrimage  to  Dene  “ to  view  my  house 
j of  Kirby,  leaving  my  other  shrine — I mean  Hol- 
I denby — still  unseen,  until  that  holy  saint  may  sit 
I in  it  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.” 

; Holden  by  has  long  been  gone,  all  but  a frag- 

I ment,  before  photographs  were  invented;  but  we 
ought  to  learn  every  lesson  that  Kirby  can  teach, 
I we  children  “ of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates,” 
I before  it  is  silent  for  ever. 

Florence  Compton. 

! Chadstone. 


’ RICKMANSWORTH,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

! After  an  inspection  of  the  records  and  registers 
i of  Rickmansworth  I am  enabled,  by  the  kindness 
, of  the  vicar,  the  Eev.  Alleyne  Higgs  Barker,  M.A., 
j to  note  some  few  particulars  respecting  the  parish 
: church. 

: The  earliest  registers,  all  in  good  preservation, 

are  : — banns  and  marriages,  1653-1716  a.d.  ; bap- 
I tisms  and  burials,  1653-1704  a.d.  By  some  un- 
; j published  MSS.  of  Mr.  James  Birch  Sharpe  of  the 
i monuments,  tombs,  vaults,  brasses,  &c.,  certain 


valuable  gleanings  of  the  past  may  be  made,  in- 
asmuch as  no  facts  appear  to  have  been  chronicled 
in  the  registers  respecting  monuments  defaced  or 
removed  by  the  demolition  of  the  old  church  in 
1825.  By  Mr.  Sharpe’s  notes,  taken  in  1825,  it 
appears  that  the  parish  of  Rickmansworth,  other- 
wise called  Rickmersworth,  was  in  the  hundred  of 
Cassio  and  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Albans,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  contained  673  houses, 
663  of  which  were  inhabited,  six  were  uninhabited, 
and  four  were  being  built.  In  these  663  houses 
were  domiciled  800  families,  313  being  mainly  of 
an  agricultural  character,  271  in  trade,  and  216 
otherwise  employed.  Of  the  population,  total 
3,940,  1,961  were  males  and  1,979  females.  Eccle- 
siastically regarded,  Rickmansworth  was  a rectory 
without  cure  and  a vicarage,  the  Bishop  of  London 
being  patron  ordinary  and  lay  impropriator,  and 
the  benefice  then  in  the  diocese  of  London  and  the 
precincts  of  Canterbury.  By  the  above  census  it 
has  been  observed  that  there  were  sixty  per.sons 
short  of  five  to  a family  in  the  whole.  The  poor 
rates,  too,  amounted  to  3,0651.  7s.  The 

assessment  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  unequal, 
and  generally  below  two-thirds  or  a moiety  of  the 
real  value  of  the  property.  On  the  discovery  that 
the  parish  church  was  very  decayed  and  the 
roof  in  a dangerous  condition,  a vestry  was  sum- 
moned on  June  18,  1824.  From  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  meeting,  recorded  in  the  handwriting 
of  Joseph  Calfall,  Vestry  Clerk  and  National  School 
Master,  it  may  be  learnt  that  the  following  order 
was  passed  and  duly  signed  by  three  church- 
wardens and  seventeen  inhabitants  : — 

“The  vestry  are  unaiiimously  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
William  Atkinson  be  instructed  forthwith  to  make  a 
minute  survey  of  repairs  necessary  to  the  church  as  well 
as  for  repewing,  with  an  estimate  of  the  same,  keeping 
the  repewing  distinct.  And  that  the  churchwardens  do 
immediately  communicate  with  Mr.  Atkinson  on  the 
subject.” 

By  the  subsequent  minutes  and  the  entry  “ for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  report 
made  by  the  surveyor  respecting  the  necessary 
repairs  and  alterations  to  the  church,  and  also  to 
make  a rate  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  other 
parish  business,”  it  seems  that  the  parishioners  on 
July  23, 1824,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

“ Resolved  unanimously  that  it  appears  to  this  vestry 
by  the  surveyor’s  report  that  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  church  and  chancel  and  the  consequent 
repewing  of  the  same  will  amount  to  the  sura  of  3,982/., 
and  that  this  sum  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery of  further  dilapidations  in  the  execution  of  the 
estimated  repairs,  when  probably  with  care  and  economy 
a new  church  may  be  built  for  the  same  or  a little  larger 
sum  to  accommodate  at  least  2,000,  of  which  600  or  more 
would  be  free.  Resolved,  therefore,  unanimously  that 
a committee  of  nine  gentlemen,  to  consist  of  the  minis- 
ter, churchwardens,  and  one  inhabitant  in  each  hamlet, 
be  appointed  and  authorized  to  advertise  for  plans  and 
estimates  for  erecting  and  completing  a new  church,  and 
to  report  the  same,  together  with  their  opinion  thereon. 
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to  a vestry  called  for  that  purpose.  Five  to  be  a quorum. 
Resolved  unanimously  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
putting  a new  roof  of  slate  upon  the  church,  and  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  they  are  able  without  appointing  sur- 
veyors the  amoutit  of  the  expense  thereof  and  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  lead  on  the  present  roof.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  are  appointed  to  form  the  committee, 
with  the  minister  and  churchwardens : — S.  Salter,  Esq., 
for  the  town;  Thomas  Clutterbuck,  Esq.,  for  Croxley ; 
jVIr.  R.  Barker  for  Charleswood  ; H.  Bache,  Esq.,  for 
West  Hyde.  Resolved  unanimously  that  the  committee 
have  power  to  add  increase  to  their  number  if  found 
necessary.  Resolved  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  submitted  to  a vestry  to  be  called  for  that  purpose 
on  or  before  this  day  two  months.  Edward  Hodgson, 
S.  Salter,  W.  Bagot.” 

The  minutes  of  this  vestry  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Wilson.  G.  F.  Barrow,  M.A. 

(To  le  contimi,ed.) 


Galileo. — I have  been  for  some  years  noting 
the  various  tracts  which  have  appeared,  chiefly  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  on  the  trial  of  Galileo.  Dr. 
F.  H.  Reusch,  of  Bonn,  has  however  made  it  need- 
less for  me  to  trouble  your  readers  with  the  cata- 
logue, for  his  exhaustive  treatise,  Der  Process 
Galilei's  nnd  die  Jesuiten  (Bonn,  1879,  large  8vo., 
pp.  xii,  428),  contains  a review  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  as  well  as  the  principal  documents  at 
length,  and  a critical  commentary  upon  them.  Dr. 
Eeusch  has  long  had  the  subject  before  his  thoughts, 
having  reviewed  from  time  to  time  the  publications 
of  Gehler  and  many  others  in  his  (now  unhappily 
defunct)  Theologisches  Litcraturhlatt.  The  clear- 
ness and  judicial  calmness  of  Dr.  Reusch’s  style 
are  known  to  many  Englishmen.  This  new  book, 
which  is  most  conveniently  arranged  in  chapters, 
and  furnished  with  a full  table  of  contents  and 
index,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  other  works  on 
the  subject,  for  it  is  a digest  of  all.  One  quali- 
fication, a very  rare  one,  Dr.  Reusch  can  boast, 
which  probably  is  wanting  to  every  other  labourer 
in  the  field,  viz.,  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
literary  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Mendham  had  such  a knowledge.  Dr. 
Gibbings  of  Dublin  and  Dr.  Ddllinger  of  Munich 
have  it,  but  many  write  glibly  on  these  matters 
who  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  special  study  of  the 
subject  is  required.  Dr.  Scartazzini,  an  author 
whose  views  on  almost  every  disputed  point  are 
combated  by  Prof.  Reusch,  calls  his  book  “the 
most  important  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on 
the  life,  the  works,  and  especially  the  trial  of 
Galileo.”  It  is  “a  true  model  of  extensive  and 
thorough  learning  and  literary  conscientiousness” 
(see  the  last  number  of  the  Pivista  Europea  of 
Florence).  One  word  more.  Why  does  a pro- 
gressive firm  sanction  an  exploded  fiction  by  retain- 
ing the  motto  “ E pur  si  mnove  ” ? 

John  E.  B.  Mator. 

Cambridge. 


“ The  Rose  of  England,”  a Christmas 
Carol. — In  a very  interesting  and  valuable, 
though  much  dilapidated,  MS.,  lately  bought  for 
the  British  Museum  by  its  energetic  Keeper  of  the 
Manuscripts,  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson,  are  four 
verses  of  a carol  which  seems  to  refer  to  Henry  V.’s 
victory  at  Agincourt  (?).  As  I do  not  recollect 
having  seen  them  before,  I ask  you  to  print  them, 
on  the  chance  of  some  one  else  knowing  of  a 
complete  copy  of  the  carol. 

[The  Rose  of  England.] 

A Carolle  ffor  Criatymesse. 

The  Eo.se  es  the  fayreste  fiiour  of  alle 
That  ever  more  wasse.  Or  euer  more  schall ; 

Off  alle  thies  flowres  the  Rose  berys  pryce. 

The  Rose  of  Ryse. 

The  Rose  it  es  h'  fairest  floar, 

J)®  Rose  es  swetteste  of  odoure  ; 

])®  Rose,  in  care  it  es  comforthetour, 
h®  Rose,  in  seknes  it  es  saluoure, 

In  medeynae  it  es  moste  of  myghte. 

The  Rose  so  bryghte. 

Witnesse  thies  clerkes  h‘  bene  wysse, 

J)®  Rose  es  h'  flour  moste  holdyn  in  prysse, 
perfore  me  thynke  h'  flour  delyce 
fcjcholde  wirchipe  Rose  of  Ryse, 

And  so  scholde  oper  floares  alle 

And  here  his  thralle. 

Many  a knyghte  w*  spere  & launce 
ffblowede  F Rose  to  his  plesance, 

When  h°  Rose  by-tyde  a chaunce, 
han  ffadede  alle  p°  floures  of  fraunce 
In  plesance  of  J>°  Rose  so  trewe. 

And  chaungyde  hewe. 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

The  Rector  of  St.  Botolpii,  Bishopsgate, 
IN  1819. — G.  B.  B.  has  made  a mistake.  He 
writes  (atite,  p.  104)  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1819,  when  seventeen  years  old,  he  went  with 
his  brother,  the  Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishops- 
gate, to  visit  a centenarian.  The  visit  could  not 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  which  he  mentions, 
by  which  I mean  that  G.  B.  B.’s  brother  was  not 
Rector  of  St.  Botolph  in  the  year  1819.  My 
father  was  at  that  time  Rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,  having  been  collated  to  the  living  in 
1815.  The  mistake  is  not  unnatural,  considering 
the  circumstances,  because  my  father  resigned 
Bishopsgate  in  April,  1820,  when  he  accepted  the 
see  of  Killaloe  ; but  a date  which  appears  in  the 
columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  is  looked  upon  with  respect, 
and  may  be  afterwards  quoted  upon  that  authority 
if  not  corrected.  I therefore  correct  the  error. 

Frederick  Mant. 

Fulwell  Villa,  Upper  Teddington. 

The  Iretons  of  Attenborough,  co.  Notts. — 

I have  been  lately  going  through  the  registers  of 
Attenborough  Church,  near  Nottingham,  and  im- 
proved the  occasion  by  taking  a literal  transcript 
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of  the  entries  that  crossed  my  examination  re- 
lative to  the  Ireton  family.  I present  them 
seriatim  : — 

1.  “ Henricus  Ireton  infant  Germa’ni  Ireton  baptizat 
fait  3"  die  riiensis  Novenibris  A°  1611.” 

2.  “Johannes  Ireton  infant  Germanni  Ireton  armig’ 
baptizat  fuit  17"  die  niensis  Octobris  A"  1615.” 

3.  “ Matheas  Ireton  infant  Germa’ni  Ireton  baptizat 
fuit  in  festo  s’cti  Ma...  ” (remainder  illegible). 

4.  “ Thomas  Ireton  infant  Germani  Ireton  armig’ 
baptiz.  fuit  4"  die  Maij.  A"  1619.” 

The  first  entry,  which  relates  to  the  baptism  of 
Sir  Henry  Ireton  the  regicide,  has  been  in  more 
than  one  instance  incorrectly  transcribed,  e.g.,  the 
Gent.  Mag.,  April,  1788,  has  : “ Henricus  Ireton, 
infans  Germani  Ireton  arm.  baptizat  fuit  Decimo 
die  mensis,  Novembris,  1611.”  If  compared  with 
my  copy  it  will  be  found  that,  besides  some  errors 
of  small  moment,  an  important  mistake  is  made 
in  the  day  of  the  baptismal  rite. 

In  the  Reliquary,  vol.  x.  p.  169,  a pedigree  is 
given  of  the  Ireton  family,  by  John  Sleigh,  Esq., 
and  an  error  made  therein,  as  to  the  parents  of 
Henry  Ireton  and  his  brothers,  is  pointed  out  in 
; the  same  volume,  p.  254,  by  a correspondent  who, 
however,  unfortunately  falls  into  a mistake  himself 
by  reproducing  the  erroneous  entry,  as  just  above 
quoted,  from  the  Gent.  Mag. 

In  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Reliquary,  pp.  77-80,  extracts 
are  given  from  the  parish  registers  of  Attenborough, 

I and  Henry  Ireton’s  baptismal  entry  is  there  cor- 
rectly described,  with  the  exception  of  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  “ die.”  The  entries  of  Matheus 
I and  Thomas  Ireton  also  appear,  but  not  that  of 
Johannes  Ireton.  Henry  Ireton,  as  we  all  know, 
married  Oliver  Cromwell’s  daughter  Bridget,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  curious  entry 
I in  the  parish  register  of  Holton,  near  Oxford, 

' on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  which  is 
related  in  the  volume  just  referred  to,  p.  189  : — 

“ Weddinges. 

“ Henry  Ireton,  Commissary  General  to  Sir  Thomas 
I Fairfax,  and  Bridget,  daughter  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 

I Lieut.  Gen'  of  the  horse  to  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 

I were  married  by  Mr.  Dell  in  the  lady  Whorwood  her 
house  in  Holton,  June  15,  1646.” 

My  second  entry  refers  to  a younger  brother  of 
\ the  general’s,  who  was  alderman  and  afterw.ards 
(1658)  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ; was  knighted  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  but  after  the  Restoration  assumed 
I the  style  of  John  Ireton,  Esq.  He  died  in  1689, 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bartho- 
. lomew  the  Less,  London.  The  third  and  fourth 
I ■entries  also  refer  to  younger  brothers,  but  of  whom 
I have  been  able  to  gather  no  information  : in  all 
1 probability  they  died  young, 
i The  registers  of  Attenborough  Church  have  been 
i moderately  well  kept.  There  are  two  old  books. 

No.  1 dates  from  1560  to  1643  ; No.  2 from  1653 
I to  1777.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  register  is 
j •defective  from  1643  to  1653 ; this,  no  doubt,  is  fully 


accounted  for  by  the  ecclesiastical  anarchy  which 
at  that  time  prevailed.  F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

Miss  Margaret  Sinclair. — Another  link  of 
the  few  remaining  which  connect  us  with  ’45  is 
now  snapped.  It  is  desirable  to  record  the  fact  in 
“ N.  & ().”  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Times 
obituary  of  the  6th  inst.  : — 

“ One  of  the  best  known  members  of  the  old  Edinburgh 
society,  and  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  Abbotsford 
circle,  has  just  passed  away  in  Miss  Margaret  Sinclair, 
of  Ulbster,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  August  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Sloane  Street,  in  her  eighty-seventh  year. 
Second  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
of  Thurso  Castle,  Caithness,  M.P.,  founder  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  by  his  second  wife,  the  Hon.  Diana  Mac- 
donald, only  daughter  of  Alexander,  Lord  Macdonald  (of 
the  Isles),  and  the  personal  friend  of  Anne  Scott,  Sir 
Walter’s  daughter,  she  lived  through  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  the  social  life  of  the  northern  capital.  She  had 
the  curious  fortune  of  being  god-daughter  to  Prince 
Charles  Edward’s  protectress  (her  great-grandmother. 
Lady  Margaret  Macdonald),  and  of  being  presented  at 
Court  in  her  extreme  youth  by  the  old  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  the  celebrated  beauty.  She  was  intimate  with 
the  princesses  of  the  old  royal  family,  and  retained  to 
the  last  a multitude  of  recollections  of  the  world  of  two 
generations  ago.  She  was  one  of  fifteen  children,  who 
were  all  distinguished  for  their  appearance  and.  talent. 
Their  town  residence  in  Edinburgh  was  for  three-quarters 
of  a century  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  season 
there,  and  the  pavement  outside  was  popularly  known  as 
the  Giants’  Causeway,  as  the  average  height  of  the 
family  was  not  less  than  six  feet.  Among  them  were 
Sir  George  Sinclair,  M.P.,  the  friend  of  William  IV. ; 
Archdeacon  Sinclair,  the  well-known  promoter  of  the 
National  Society;  Prebendary  Sinclair,  of  Chichester; 
Alexander,  the  Scotch  genealogist;  Janet,  Lady  Col- 
quhoun  of  Colquboun ; Hannah,  authoress  of  the  Letter 
on.  the  Prind}}Us  of  the  Christian  Faith  ; Catherine,  the 
novelist;  and  Julia,  Countess  of  Glasgow.” 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“Goc  SPEED  THEM  WELL”  : THE  ThIRD  BaNNS. 
— The  following  will  prove  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers.  Some  one  having  asked  in  the 
Church  Times  of  the  18th  ultimo  whether  any  one 
could  tell  him  anything  of  a custom  in  vogue  in 
the  parish  of  Claxby,  Market  Rasen  (and  in  others 
in  the  locality),  of  saying  “ God  speed  them  well  ” 
(by  the  clerk)  after  the  third  time  of  publishing  the 
banns,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Geldart,  Hatchford,  Cob- 
ham,  Surrey,  wrote  : — 

“The  custom  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  of 
greeting  the  last  publication  of  banns  with  the  response, 
‘God  speed  them  well,’  is  not  confined  to  the  parish 
mentioned.  At  Croxton  Kerrial,  near  Melton  Mowbray, 
exactly  the  same  words  are  used  ; and,  so  far  as  I know, 
have  been  from  time  immemorial.  Another  quaint  cus- 
tom prevails  there  which  I do  not  remember  to  have 
noticed  elsewhere,  which  is  that  before  the  parish  feast 
it  is  considered  almost  a necessity  to  repaint  or  rewhiten 
the  front  of  every  cottage  in  the  village.” 

And  another  correspondent  : — 

“ The  custom  alluded  to  by  your  corespondent  prevails 
in  the  parish  of  Birkby.  It  is  a very  small,  primitive 
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village.  The  little  church  stands  on  a slight  eminence, 
about  a furlong  from  the  railway,  six  miles  north  of 
Xorthallerton.  I officiated  there  at  a wedding  some 
years  since,  and  the  clerk,  in  the  middle  of  the  service, 
after  the  first  Blessing,  and  before  the  Canticle,  intoned 
with  a loud  voice  the  words,  ‘ God  spede  ’em  week’ 
Another  custom  prevailed  in  the  same  parish.  'I'he 
bridegroom  always  put  into  the  priest's  hand  a larger 
piece  of  money  than  the  amount  of  the  fee,  and  the 
priest  was  required  to  give  the  change  to  the  hrkle.  The 
old  Saxon  Missal  directed  ‘ that  a piece  of  silver  should 
be  given  by  the  man  to  the  woman  ’ when  he  said  the 
words,  ‘ with  all  my  worldly  goods  I thee  endow.’  I have 
no  doubt  this  custom  of  giving  the  silver  to  the  woman 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  is  the  traditionary  con- 
tinuance of  the  custom  enjoined  in  the  pre-Reformation 
Prayer  Book.” 

F.  A.  Blaydes. 

Kockliffe  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

“ Twopenxy'  Damn.” — In  a letter  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
dated  March  6,  1849,  Macaulay  writes:  “How 
they  settle  the  matter  I care  not,  as  the  duke  says, 
one  twopenny  damn”  (see  Life,  ii.  257,  ed.  1878).  In 
a note  on  the  expression  Mr.  Trevelyan  says  : 
“ It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  invented 
tliis  oath,  so  disproportioned  to  the  greatness  of  its 
author.”  But  perhaps  the  last  word  should  not 
be  spelt  with  an  n.  Is  there  not  in  India  a small 
coin  called  a dam,  worth  about  three  farthings  ? In 
a c^uotation  I have  met  with  from  a code  of  Gentoo 
laws,  a good  wife  is  one  who  will  not  expend  a 
single  dam  without  her  husband’s  consent.  The 
duke’s  expression  may  possibly  not  be  an  oath, 
but  simply  an  assertion  of  unconcern  expressed  in 
monetary  terms. 

Compare  the  similar  expression,  “ Not  worth  a 
curse,”  which  is  the  modern  meaningless  corruption 
of  “ Not  worth  a hers  ”=“  Not  worth  a cress”  (see 
Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  s.v.  “ Cress”). 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford, 

Throwing  the  Old  Shoe  after  the  Wedded 
Pair. — This  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an 
augury  of  long  life  to  the  bride.  Carpentier,  in 
his  continuation  of  Ducange,  explains  the  throwing 
up  a shoe  aloft  as  an  augury  respecting  the  life  of 
the  person  to  Avhoni  the  shoe  belongs.  “ Vanum 
pricsagium,  imo  scelestum  sortilegium,  initio  nuper 
actm  Quadragesimm,  de  illo  (filio)  exercuisti ; ut 
quasi  mori  non  posset,  cujus  calceamentum  in 
altum  prpjectum  ultra  trabeni  supervolasset.  Pec- 
catum  tibi  mansit  et  filii  vita  recessit”  {Vita  S. 
Arnulphi).  H.  Wedgwood. 

A Parallel  : the  Sunny  Eye.” — “ To  see  the 
sun  the  eye  must  be  sunny”  is  a sentiment  which 
is  attributed  to  Goethe.  It  occurs  in  Jer.  Taylor’s 
“ Sermon  preached  before  the  Univ.  of  Dublin,” 
Jlyrhs,  Eden’s  edit.,  viii.  375,  as,  “ Though  the 
windows  of  tlie  east  be  open,  yet  every  eye  cannot 
behold  the  sun  ; Plotinus  saith,  ‘ the  eye  that  is 
not  solar  cannot  see  the  sun’;  and  it  is  not  the 


wit  of  the  man,  but  the  spirit  of  the  man  ; not  so 
much  his  head  as  his  heart,  that  learns  the  divine 
philosophy.”  The  reference  to  Plotinus  is  Ennead. 
i.  lib.  vi.  c.  9,  p.  115,  Ou  yap  av  TrojiroTe  elSev 
ofOaX/MS  '!']Xiov,  lyAtoetS'/ys  pi]  yeyeviipevo?. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Bibliography  (Special)  in  “ N.  & Q.” — On 
consulting  the  indexes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  with  the 
object  of  finding  what  special  bibliographies  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared,  I find  that  some  of 
the  special  bibliographies  which  I remember  to 
have  seen  in  “ N.  & Q.”  are  not  indexed  under  the 
word  “ Bibliography.”  A list  of  the  special 
bibliographies  in  “ N.  & Q.”  is  therefore  much  to 
be  desired.  Will  readers  forward  (say  on  post- 
cards) references  to  those  special  bibliographies 
which  they  chance  to  know  of  in  “N.  & Q.”? 
And  further,  will  such  readers  as  feel  inclined 
scan  an  index  or  a volume  and  forward  a note 
(giving  series  and  volume)  of  having  done  so, 
together  with  the  references  they  have  made? 
The  references  received  I hope  to  group  in  a list 
for  a future  number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  One  more 
request.  Will  readers  contribute  towards  a 
dictionary  of  catalogues  of  books  on  special  sub- 
jects by  forwarding  to  “N.  & Q.”  the  titles  of  new 
books  (and  of  little- known  old  books)  which  con- 
tain special  bibliographies  not  referred  to  on  the 
title-pages  1 The  editor,  I feel  sure,  will  be  good 
enough  to  allow  all  the  above  communications  to 
be  addressed  under  cover  to  him  for  me. 

E.  W.  F. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  Marriage. — When  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  himself  is  in  error  on  the  precise 
date  of  his  marriage,  who  shall  decide  the  point  ? 
In  the  newly  published  volume  of  Personal  o,ndi 
Professional  Recollections,  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  edited  by  his  son,  I read,  p.  85,  “ In 
1838  (June  4th),  I was  married  to  my  dear  cousin 
Caroline  p.  250,  “ We  were  married  on  June  5th, 
1838.”  P.  W.  Trepolpen. 


[We  must  request  correspoudents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Beranger’s  Song  “ Le  Bon  Died.” — Can  any 
of  your  French  readers  tell  me  what  is  the  exact, 
or  at  least  the  nearest,  English  equivalent  for  the 
phrase  “ Le  Bon  Dieu  ” ? I have  been  led  to  make 
this  query  by  some  remarks  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock’s 
Lectures  on  French  Poets,  delivered  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution,  and  lately  published,  on  Beranger’s 
song  so  entitled.  Mr.  Pollock  says  that  this  song 
gave  great  offence  both  in  France  and  England, 
and  that  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1831  characterized 
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it  as  “ execrably  irreverent,”  and  called  its  verses 
“ batches  of  blasphemy.”  The  lecturer  states  that 
“it  may  be  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  refer  to 
this  expression  of  opinion  as  an  instance  of  how 
things  have  changed  since  1831,”  meaning  by  this, 
as  I understand  him,  that  people  nowadays  do  not 
consider  the  song  either  blasphemous  or  irreverent. 
This  is  a matter  of  opinion  ; but,  speaking  for  my- 
self, although  I would  not  go  so  far  as  the  Quar- 
terly  Rcritw  in  terming  it  “ blasphemy,”  because 
this,  I should  say,  includes  the  idea  of  intention — 
and  I feel  sure  that  Beranger  had  no  such  inten- 
tion— still  I cannot  well  see  how  any  one  can  read 
the  song  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
poet,  notwithstanding  the  justness  of  some  of  the 
sentiments  expressed,  was  guilty  of  glaring  pro- 
fanity. I know  of  few  things  in  literature  ecpal 
in  profanity  to  the  refrain  ; — 

“ Je  veux,  ines  eiifanis,  que  le  Jiable  m’emporte, 

Jo  veu.v  bien  que  le  diablo  ni’eiuporte.” 

When  it  is  remembered  into  whose  mouth  Beranger 
puts  these  words,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  he  must  have  been  temporarily  bereft  of  his 
senses  when  writing  them.  There  is  perhaps, 
however,  one  excuse  for  the  poet,  and  this  forms 
the  main  subject  of  my  note,  namely,  “Le  Bon  Dieu” 
probabl}'  to  a Frenchman  means  something  very 
different  from  what  a literal  translation  of  the 
words  into  English  would  mean  to  an  Englishman, 
and  this  meaning  I wish  to  ascertain.  A friend 
suggests  that  “ Le  Bon  Lieu  ” is  something  like 
our  “Providence.”  This  explanation  would  be 
partially,  but  not  wholly,  satisfactor3^  It  is 
singular  that  Beranger  and  his  prototype,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Scotland,  should  both  on  occasion 
have  been  guilty  of  sad  proflinity,  although  pro- 
bably unintentionally  in  both  cases.  I allude  to 
stanzas  viii.,  ix.,  and  x.  of  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer. 
But  I hardly  think  that  even  these  are  quite  equal 
in  this  respect  to  Beranger’s  extraordinary  refrain. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Lawrence  of  Groningen. — In  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a certain  Stephen  Law- 
rence was  a “Captain  in  the  Low  Countries.”  He 
was  an  Englishman.  His  descendants  were  settled 
in  England,  Holland,  and  America.  In  1668 
Adolphus  Lawrence  held  a high  official  appoint- 
ment at  Groningen,  where  his  arms  (sculptured) 
may  still  be  seen  along  with  (impaled '?)  those 
apparently  of  his  office,  which  are  thus  described  : 
“ %n  wapen  is  gedeeld  linker  helft  een  halve  arend  ; 
regterhelft  een  balk'  waarin  een  zespuntige 
ster  : op  het  gekrvande  helmteeken  staat  een 
zespuntige  ster.  Dit  waapen  heeft  lenige  gely- 
kenis  met  dat  van  de  famille  Lawrence.”  I am 
not  a Dutch  scholar,  and  therefore  unable  to 
translate  the  above.  Thomas  Lawrence  of 
•Groningen  went  to  New  York,  where,  in  1663, 


he  married  Mary  Longfield  in  the  old  Dutch 
church.  He  brought  with  him  (still  pre.served  as  an 
heirloom)  a massive  silver  cup  bearing  these  arms  : 
A double-headed  eagle  displayed  ; a profile  helmet 
with  handsome  mantling,  and,  on  a wreath,  the 
crest,  a dexter  hand,  fingers  apart,  over  which 
five  stars.  Below  the  shield  is  the  collar  of 
some  order.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what 
arms  these  are.  J.  H.  L.  A. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  pi'  S.  iv.  31,  123, 118  : xii.  489,  511  ; 
5ii‘  S.  ii.  285.] 

Sannazarius.— Robert  Blakey,  in  his  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Angliny  Literature  of  all  Nations. 
says 

“The  ‘Eclogues’  of  Sanazarius  are  nine  in  number. 
The  lirst  is  on  tlie  angling  seasons.... The  second  eclogue 
is  devoted  to  a description  of  niglit  fishing.. ..The  third 
eclogue  describes  the  river  enemies  of  tlie  trout  and 
salmon. ...In  the  fourth  eclogue,  entitled  ‘ The  Sea 
Swains,’  Ac. ...The  fifth  eclogue  describes  the  feelings  of 
a young  angler  who  has  been  crossed  in  love.. ..The  sixth 
is  the  angler’s  songs.. ..In  the  seventh  eclogue  we  have 
‘ The  Strife  ’ : in  the  eighth.  ‘ The  Fowlers’;  and  in  the 
ninth,  ‘ The  Complaints,  or  the  Friends.'  ” 

But  according  to  Vulpius’s  edition  of  Sannazarius’s 
Latin  poems,  published  at  Padua  in  1719,  which 
is  a good  edition,  and  according  to  all  the  best 
editions,  there  are  only  five  eclogues,  which  are 
followed  by  “ Salices,”  and  at  the  end  of  the 
epigrams  in  Vulpius’s  edition  there  is  a fragment. 
Will  some  one  kindly  say  what  eclogues  are 
generally  referred  to  in  speaking  of  Sannazarius’s 
piscatory  eclogues  I also,  if  the  five  eclogues  con- 
tained in  Vulpius’s  edition  are  the  same  as  some 
of  those  mentioned  by  Blakey,  and,  if  not,  where 
those  referred  to  by  Blakey  may  be  found  I 

Piscator. 

Fowls. — “All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all 
four”  (Levit.  xi.  20).  In  this  passage  in  the 
A.  V.,  as  in  earlier  versions,  the  term  “ fowls  ” is 
applied  to  flying  insects,  as  locusts  and  grass- 
hoppers (v.  22).  This  use  of  the  word  agrees  with 
the  derivation,  but  is  at  least  most  uncommon, 
and  I venture  to  ask  for  other  instances  of  it. 
In  Wilson’s  Bible  Student’s  Guide,  Bond.,  1850, 
the  application  of  the  Hebrew  word  fl'i]/  to 
“ flying  insects  ” is  noticed.  But  the  more'  recent 
English  glossaries  of  Bible  words  which  I have 
seen  omit  it,  as  also  does  the  earlier  Explanation 
of  Obsolete  Words,  by  Archd.  Cotton,  Oxford,  1832. 
Gruden  also,  at  least  in  the  editions  of  the  Con- 
cordance up  to  Bond.,  1836,  has  no  reference  to 
either  “ fowl  ” or  “ creep  ” as  occurring  in  this 
place.  The  Vulgate  has,  “ Omne  de  volucribus,” 
from  which,  probably,  this  translation  came. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

P.S. — I have  now  seen  the  following  instances 
of  the  use  of  “ fowls  ” in  this  sense.  Ecclus.  xi.  3, 
which  in  the  A.  V.  is,  “ The  bee  is  little  among 
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such  as  fly,”  is  translated  by  Coverdale,  “ The  bey 
is  but  a small  beast  amonge  the  foules,”  with 
which,  except  in  spelling,  the  Bishops’  Bible  corre- 
sponds. The  same  verse  is  translated  in  the 
Geneva  Bible,  “ The  bee  is  but  small  among  the 
foules.” 

“ Castle  of  Maidens.” — “ Edenburghum,  urbs 
. . . (|uae  quondam  vocabatur  castmm  ^Jucllarum,” 
(Higden’s  Folychronicon,  ii.  64,  Rolls  Ser.).  In 
Spurrell’s  Welsh  Dictionary,  Castell  y Monvynion 
(Castle  of  Maidens)  is  given  as  an  old  name  for 
Edinburgh.  Is  there  any  legend  connected  with 
the  name  1 A,  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Author  Wanted. — Is  anything  known  of  the 
author  of  the  following,  or  whether  it  is  real  or 
fictitious '! — 

“ A Short  account  of  the  extraordinary  life  and  travels 

of  H.  L.  L , native  of  St.  Domingo,  now  a prisoner 

of  war  at  Ashbourn  in  Derbyshire,  shewing. ..the  means 
of  his  conversion  to  God.. ..Written  by  his  own  hand. 
Printed  and  sold  by  Parkes,  Ashbourn. ..[1804].  12mo. 
pp.  64,  Is. 

O.  H. 

“ I ’ll  do  you  (or  your)  dags.” — An  expression 
used  by  children  of  young,  and  sometimes  of  older, 
growth,  meaning,  “I’D  do  something  that  you 
cannot  do.”  What  is  its  origin  and  the  etymology 
of  days  ? J.  J. 

Abraham  Ortellius. — I recently  purchased  an 
atlas,  the  plates  of  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
engraved  by  Abraham  Ortellius,  date  1590.  I find 
on  referring  that  Ortellius  was  the  geographer  of 
Philip  II.  What  is  the  literary  value  of  the  atlas  I 

L.  M. 

John  Sansbury. — Nicholas  Carlisle,  in  his  En- 
doxoed  Grammar  Schools,  vol.  ii.  p.  68,  gives,  as  one 
of  the  celebrated  scholars  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  John  Sansbury,  and  styles  him  “ the  Latin 
dramatic  poet.”  Cunningham  does  not  reckon  him 
with  the  distinguished  Mercatores,  having  probably, 
like  myself,  never  heard  of  him.  The  Penny  Cyclo- 
ypcedia  does  not  mention  him,  nor  does  Payne  {Diet, 
of  Dates)  nor  Phillips  ; but  for  all  our  silent 
ignorance  I suppose  he  must  have  been  a very 
eminent  satirist  in  his  day.  Can  anybody  make 
a fact  adhere  to  this  ghost  of  a scholar  or  furnish 
a semblant  corporeity  to  this  labourer  in  learning, 
who  is  at  present  nothing  more  than  a shadow  of 
ink  upon  paper'’  I see  by  Allibone  that  he  went 
to  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon,  became  vicar  of  St. 
Giles’s  there,  and  that  his  Tragedice  Diversce  are 
still  in  MS.  though  acted  at  Oxford.  Died  1609. 

C.  A.  Ward, 

Mayfair. 

Heraldic. — In  my  collection  is  the  following 
book-plate  : — Arms,  Ar.,  on  a cbev.  az.,  betw.  three 


torteaux,  as  many  cinquefoils  or  ; a chief  chequy  or 
and  az.  Crest,  a griffin  salient,  holding  in  its 
mouth  a key  or.  Motto,  “ Fortiter  occupa  portum.”' 

To  whom  does  this  coat  of  arms  belong  1 

Andrew  Byrne. 

The  Family  of  Houston  (or  Houstoun)  of- 
Renfrewshire. — Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
give  information  as  to  what  member  or  members 
of  this  family  came  to  America  about  the  year  1740- 
or  perhaps  rather  earlier?  William  Churchill 
Houston,  born  in  South  Carolina  about  that  date, 
was  a prominent  citizen  of  the  state.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  in  17C8,  was  member  of  the 
Convention  for  framing  the  Federal  Constitution, 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey, 
1775-6,  and  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  179.3.  This  gentleman 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Houstouns  of  Renfrew- 
shi-e,  and  information  is  desired  as  to  the  name  of 
his  father  and  date  of  emigration  to  this  country. 

Francis  H.  Williams. 

209,  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S. 

The  “ Mirror.” — There  was  a magazine  called 
the  Mirror  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1779-80, 
and  reprinted  in  three  vols.,  12mo.,  in  1809,  when 
it  was  published  by  Taylor  & Hessey,  in  Fleet 
Street.  It  consists  of  essays,  somewhat  after  the  ' 
fashion  of  the  Toiler,  Idler,  Guardian,  &c.  Who- 
was  its  editor,  and  what  is  known  of  its  history  | 
and  career  ? E.  Walford,  M.A.  j 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

A Coach  Race. — Under  date  of  May  20, 1658,. 
Evelyn  recorded  in  his  Diary,  “ I went  to  see  a 
coach  race  in  Hyde  Park,  and  collationed  in 
Spring  Gardens.”  Where  can  I find  any  details 
of  this  sport  ? Everard  Home  Coleman. 

“Dryasdust.” — Is  it  known  who  coined  this^ 
word,  now  so  universally  applied  to  an  antiquary 
or  archaiologist  ? The  question  was  put  to  me  the- 
other  day,  and  I assigned  its  paternity  to  Sir  ^ 
Walter  Scott,  for  I do  not  think  that  it  was  in 
vogue  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Thomas  Carlyle  uses  it  very  frequently, 
and  its  cognate  adjective,  “ Dryasdustical,”  in  his- 
Oliver  CromwelV s Letters  and  Speeches,  published 
originally  in  1845.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ ScorPET.” — What  is  it  and  where  can  I find 
it  described  ? It  is  not  in  Ogilvie.  I find  the 
word  used  to  describe  an  instrument  that  is  repre- 
sented, together  with  a palm  branch,  on  the  rev. 
of  a copper  halfpenny  token  (see  Batty’s  Copper 
Coinage,  p.  130,  No.  774,  Hackney  ; also  Pye, 
pi.  xxxiv.  No.  1).  It  is  also,  with  the  palm 
branch,  on  the  rev.  of  a gilt  pattern  halfpenny  I 
have  of  George  III.,  1788,  by  Droz,  struck  at  Soho- 
by  Boulton  & Watt.  Mr.  D.  T.  Batty,  Man- 
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Chester,  writes  to  me  : “ The  device  (a  ‘ scuppet  ’) 
you  draw  my  attention  to  is  used  by  Conder,  p.  83, 
No.  120,  and  is,  I believe,  an  agricultural  instru- 
ment used  (and  so  called)  in  the  South  for  cutting 
hay  from  the  stacks  as  required  for  feeding  the 
cattle  in  winter,  though  I do  not  quite  see  its 
emblematic  connexion  with  a palm  branch,  signify- 
ing, I presume,  victory,  or  possibly  peace.  It  is 
not  very  unlike  the  Roman  clavus,  or  helm.”  The 
pattern  halfpenny  of  George  III.  is  also  curious  in 
having  on  edge,  “ Render  to  Cesar  the  things 
which  are  Cesars,”  which  does  not  agree  with 
Matt.  xxii.  21,  Mark  xii.  17,  or  Luke  xx.  25. 

W.  Staveniiagen  Jones. 

[For  the  clavus,  see  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  (Murray).] 

Radolph  Meisy,  Preacher.— On  a raised  tomb 
in  the  old  churchyard  of  Randwick,  near  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire,  there  are  these  inscriptions  : — 

“ Heare  sleepeth  the  body  of  | Margret,  the  wife  of 
Rad  I olph  Meisy,  Preacher,  aged  83[?].  | Her  faitli  had 
long  war  | with  sin  and  Satan,  and  had  | a joyful  victory 
by  Christ  | the  xix  of  .■ipril,  Ano  1628.” 

“ Heare  sleepeth  the  body  of  | Radolph  Meisy, 
Preacher,  | a gentelinan  by  birth,  a | painful  labovrer 
in  the  | ministry  34  years,  and  | rested  the  24  of  Decem- 
ber, I Anno  1628.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  oblige  me  with 
particulars  of  this  worthy  minister  or  with  refer- 
ences to  any  sources  of  information  1 He  is  not 
mentioned  in  Stratford’s  Good  and  Great  Men  of 
Gloucestershire,  Cirencester,  1867.  But  this  need 
not  surprise  us,  for  the  volume,  as  the  author 
states  in  his  preface,  “ is  not  presented  as  con- 
taining a full  roll  of  our  county  worthies  ; it  could 
be  greatly  lengthened  by  names  from  the  lists  of 
the  dead  and  the  living.”  Abhba. 

“ A Form  of  Penance  and  Reconciliation 
OF  A Renegado  or  Apostate  from  the 
Christian  Religion  to  Thrcism.” — This  service 
was  prepared  a.d.  1637  by  Matthew  Wren, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  for  Archbishop  Laud,  at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  had  many 
cases  of  renegades,  amongst  sailors  and  seamen, 
who  wished  to  be  received  back  to  the  Church. 
The  service  is  given  at  length  in  Collier’s  Eccles. 
History,  vol.  ix.  Was  it  ever  used,  and  in  what 
instances  1 L.  Ph. 


ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

(Sti*  S.  viii.  447  ; ix.  189,  209,  349,  417,  495  ; 

X.  39,  157,  357.) 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  A.  P.  S.  (5^**  S. 
ix.  209)  from  Dean  Stanley’s  Lectures  on  the 
Eastern  Church,  it  is  said  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  story  of  St.  George  the  Martyr 
“ has  been  incorporated  with  an  Arian  legend  of  the 
Arian  George,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  murdered  by 


the  Alexandrian  mob,”  and  that  “ in  this  legend 
(told  at  length  in  the  A eta  Sanctorum,  April  23, 
pp.  120-123),  the  contest  of  St.  George  is  for  the 
Empress  Alexandra,  in  whom  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  see  the  type  of  the  Alexandrian  church,”  &c. 
This  statement  is  somewhat  misleading,  inasmuch 
as  the  legend  told  at  length  in  Acta  Sanctorum,, 
pp.  120-123,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Arian  George,  who  has  been  summarily  disposed 
of  some  pages  before.  Nor  does  the  narrative  in 
question  contain  one  word  about  a “ contest  for 
the  Empress  Alexandra,”  whose  name  only  occurs 
two  or  three  times  ; first,  quite  incidentally,  when 
it  is  said  that  she  had  secretly  become  a Christian, 
and  again  towards  the  end,  when,  after  a dead 
man  had  been  restored  to  life,  and  the  statues  of 
Apollo  and  other  gods  had  fallen  down,  she  openly 
declares  her  faith,  whereupon  the  emperor  in  a 
rage  orders  her  and  George  to  be  beheaded.  The 
writers  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  before  giving  this 
story  of  the  martyr,  not  only  denounce  the  errors 
of  those  who  have  confounded  the  two  Georges, 
showing  that  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
could  have  no  possible  claim  to  the  title  of  martyr, 
but  also  repudiate  in  strong  language  the  many 
false  miracles,  “non  tantum  fide  sed  etiam  lectione 
indigna,”  attributed  to  the  saint,  among  which 
they  specially  mention  the  story  of  the  dragon, 
which  they  say  was  never  heard  of  in  Europe  till 
about  the  year  1100,*  when  it  seems  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  East,  and  having  afterwards 
become  generally  known  through  the  Golden 
Legend  of  J.  de  Voragine,  “ deinceps  sic  nota  fuit 
ut  quicunque  Georgii  res  attingebat  nihil  fecisse 
videretur  nisi  hanc  gemmam  eis  insereret.”  This 
supposition  that  the  story  originated  in  the  East 
seems  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  unknown  in  Europe  before  a.d. 
1100,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  it  must  have 
been  imported  by  some  of  the  Crusaders  on  their 
return  from  the  Holy  Land.  Mr.  Leaton  Blen- 
kinsopp,  on  the  contrary  (Christian  Remembrancer, 
April,  1863,  p.  361),  says  that  it  is  “of  purely 
Western  origin,  for  it  is  unknown  in  the  East.” 
Nor  is  this  assertion  at  all  invalidated  by  an  ex- 
pression of  Felix  Faber,  in  his  Evagatorium  Terra 
Sanctee  (a.d.  1480),  when,  speaking  of  St.  George, 
he  says,  “ Venerat  enim  de  Cappadocia  in  Syriam, 
ubi  draconem  interfecit  juxta  Barutum,”  which 
certainly  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
legend  was  believed,  or  even  known,  by  the  in- 
habitants there  before  his  time.  It  is,  however, 
noteworthy  that  all  the  traditions  seem  to  agree 
in  laying  the  scene  of  the  exploit  in  the  East,t 


* “ Ante  a.  1100  nihil  ejus  fuisse  in  Europa  scitum  pro- 
bat  scriptorum  omnium  antiquorum  silentium  ” (p.  104). 

+ Pococke,  travelling  in  the  East,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  saw,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
town  of  Beyroot,  “ the  place  where  they  say  St.  George 
killed  the  dragon,” 
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which  affords  an  additional  ground,  if  any  were 
needed,  for  rejecting  the  extraordinary  theory  that 
the  dragon  is  “ the  embodiment  of  Athanasian 
error.” 

As  for  the  conjecture  that  St.  George  became 
patron  saint  of  England,  “ by  a simple  confusion 
of  names,”  instead  of  St.  Gregory,  it  has  not  even 
the  recommendation  of  novelty,  having  been 
originally  put  forth  by  the  ingenious  and  very 
eccentric  Mr.  John  Byrom,  and  entirely  demo- 
lished more  than  a hundred  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Pegge,  in  a paper  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  {Arclucologia,  vol.  vii.). 

F.  ISTorgate. 

7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


The  Abbacy  of  Cambuskenneth  (5‘''  S.  xii. 
21,  73.)  — I have  read  Mr.  Clyne’s  note,  but  do 
not  agree  with  his  views,  although  he  gives  no 
direct  contradiction  to  anything  that  was  quoted 
from  Nimmo’s  History.  Mr.  Nimmo  was  a 
sound  historian,  giving  authorities  and  ori- 
ginal documents  when  necessary,  and  speaks 
with  a moderation  of  expression  that  might  be  a 
pattern  to  any  writer.  I do  not  think  that  any 
better  authority  than  his  work  can  be  found,  for 
he  had  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject  tliat  others 
have,  and  I am  satisfied  that  the  extracts  I gave 
from  him  showed  unquestionably  to  what  an 
enormous  extent  of  wealth  the  abbacy  attained. 
I should  have  liked  to  have  given  a complete  copy 
of  the  section,  but  to  save  space  contracted  it  as 
much  as  possible.  However,  I beg  now  to  give 
lists  of  possessions,  &c.,  held  by  the  abbacy,  and 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves  as  to  its  wealth 
or  poverty  . — 

“ Lands  once  belonging  to  the  Abbacy  of  Cambusken- 
neth. — 1.  The  lands  of  Gambuskenneth  ; 2.  The  lands  of 
■Colling*  ; 3.  Bandeath  ; 4.  Carsie  ; 5.  Tillibody;  6.  Red- 
inch  ; 7.  Lands  of  Kettlestone,  with  miln ; 8.  Lands 
upon  the  Forth,  between  Pnlleiniln  and  the  road  down 
to  the  ships;  9.  Tofts  at  Stirling,  Perth,  Linlithgow, 
Haddington,  and  Renfrew ; 10.  Forty  acres  with  a toft 
in  Clackmannan,  and  the  luiln  thereof;  11.  Lands  at 
Kiticlaven  ; 12.  Lands  at  Kincardine ; 13,  Half  a carru- 
cate  with  a toft  at  Crail ; 14.  Half  a carrucate  with  a 
Eieadow  at  Balcorrnack  ; 15.  A carrucate  at  Binning; 
16.  A carrucate  at  Kirkintilloch  ; 17.  Two  ox-gangs  in 
Dunipace;  18.  Other  lands  in  Dunipace;  19.  Part  of 
the  lands  of  iMenstrie ; 20.  Lands  at  Innerkeitben ; 21. 
Lands  at  Dunegliu  ; 22.  Lands  at  Ayr  ; 23.  The  lands  of 
.Fintilloch  in  Strathern ; 24.  The  lands  of  Cambus- 
barron  ; 25.  The  lands  of  Maldar  near  Touch ; 26.  Lands 
•with  niilns  at  Arrengosk  ; 27.  The  lands  of  Loching. 

“Churches  which  with  their  tithes  and  pertinents 
belonged  to  it. — 1.  The  church  of  Clackmannan,  with  its 
chapels  ; 2.  The  church  of  Kinkleven,  with  all  its  perti- 
nents ; 3.  The  church  of  Tillicultrie ; 4.  The  church  of 
Kincardine;  6.  The  church  of  Glenleafe ; 6.  The  church 


“ * These  appear  to  be  the  lands  in  the  parish  of  St- 
Kinians,  now  called  Collie  or  Corrie,  upon  the  borders  of 
which,  at  a place  called  Trosk,  the  Abbot  of  Cambus- 
kcnnetli  had  a country-house.” 


of  Bgglis,  afterwards  called  Kirktown,  and  now  known  ; 
by  the  name  of  St.  Ninian’s,  with  its  chapels  of  Larbert  | 
and  Bunipace,  and  its  other  chapels  and  oratories  ; 7. 

The  church  of  Alvetb  (Alva) ; 8.  The  church  of  Kirkin-  ■ 
tilloch;  9.  The  church  of  Tillibody,  with  its  chapel  at  ( 
Alloa;  10.  The  church  of  F’ortiviote  : 11.  The  church  i 
of  Kiimaronock  ; 12.  The  church  of  Kinnoul ; 13.  The 
church  of  Lecroch  (probably  Leckrop)  ; 14.  The  church 
of  Arrongosk  ; 15.  The  church  of  Kippen.  The  patron- 
age of  many  of  these  churches  likewise  belonged  to  the 
abbacy.  When  a church  was  granted  to  a monastery 
the  community  drew  all  the  tithes  and  other  emoluments,  l 

and  appointed  a vicar  to  serve  the  cure,  who  had  an  | 

allowance  out  of  the  small  tithes  for  his  maintenance.  j 
It  appears,  however,  that  often  there  was  no  worship  in  1 
these  churches  at  all. 

“ Privileges  and  other  casualities  belonging  to  the 
monastery. — 1.  Pishing  with  one  net  in  the  river  of 
F'orth  between  Gambuskenneth  and  Polrnaise;  2.  The 
fishings  of  .Karsie  and  Tillibody  : 3.  Mshing  with  one 
net  in  the  river  of  Clyde,  near  Renfrew  ; 4.  One  salt  j 
pan  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  land  about  it ; 5.  The  j 
liali  of  the  skins  and  tallow  of  the  beasts  slain  for  the 
king’s  use  at  Stirling  ; 6.  The  tenth  of  all  sums  paid  for 
obtaining  decrets  in  the  courts  of  Stirling  and  Calantyr;  ■' 
7.  Tlie  kane  or  custom  of  one  shij) ; 8.  The  tenth  of  the  ! 
king's  feus  in  the  lordship  of  Stirling;  9.  Forty  shillings  i 
yearly  out  of  the  customs  of  Perth  ; 10.  Common  pas-  i 
turage  in  Pethcorthing ; 11.  A merk  of  silver  out  of  the  i 

revenues  of  Crail ; 12.  The  pasturage  of  500  sheep  and  i 

20  cows  at  Binning  ; 13.  The  privilege  of  grazing  a cer-  j 
tain  number  of  cows  at  Borland,  near  Kincardine ; 14.  ; 

The  tenth  of  the  feus  of  Bothkennar,  amounting  to  six 
chalders  of  grain  and  eight  pounds  five  pence  Scots  yearly; 

15.  An  additional  chalder  of  victual  out  of  Bothkennar,  i 
by  a grant  of  Sir  William  More ; 16.  A pension  of  an 
hundred  shillings  out  of  the  church  of  Blare  ; 17.  F'orty 
shillings  out  of  the  king’s  revenues  of  Airth,  besides  the 
tenth  of  the  feus;  18.  Ten  pounds  out  of  the  revenues 
of  Plean  ; 19.  Forty  shillings  out  of  the  revenues  of  , 
Stirling ; 20.  Twenty  cuderni  of  cheese  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Stirling;  21.  Certain  privileges  in  the  Tor- 
wood ; 22.  All  the  oblations  presented  to  the  church  of 
the  monastery.”— Nimmo’s /fikfory  of  Stirlings  hire,  8vo., 
Edin.,  1777,  pp.  115-17. 

After  reading  these  lists  of  properties,  privileges, 

&c.,  held  hy  the  abbacy,  I do  not  see  how  any 
unprejudiced  man  can  possibly  believe  that  its 
members  were  as  poor  as  rats  or  church  mice.  It 
was  their  own  party  friends  who  first  began  to  feel 
the  pressure  or  oppression  that  was  gradually 
creeping  over  them,  and  moved  for  reform.  If  the 
system  had  gone  on  as  it  had  done,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  in  another  hundred  years,  the  Reforma- 
tion not  having  taken  place,  the  ecclesiastics  would, 
instead  of  owning  about  the  half  of  Scotland,  have 
owned  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  grievous  injury 
of  the  inhabitants. 

“ From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  ap- 
pears a visible  decline  of  that  spirit  of  liberality  to  those 
religious  establishments  which,  in  preceding  ages,  had 
been  so  vigorously  exerted  by  all  ranks.  Donations 
became  less  frequent,  and  the  immense  possessions  which 
cathedrals  and  monasteries  had  acquired  began  to  be 
considered  as  public  burdens,  and  that  not  without  cause, 
for  near  one  half  of  Scotland  was  in  possession  of  eccle- 
siastics.”— P.  99. 

And  p.  129,  as  to  the  luxury  of  the  convents  : — 
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“ At  the  Oemolition  of  these  convents  [the  nunnery  of 
Emmanuel,  the  convent  of  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars 
in  Stirling;,  the  convent  of  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars 
at  Stirliiif']  more  wealth  was  found  in  them  than  was 
consistent  with  their  avowed  professions  of  poverty. 
That  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Perth,  which  was  also  pulled 
down  ill  1559,  was  well  provided  not  only  with  the 
necessaries,  but  also  with  the  delicacies  of  life.  The 
' furniture  of  the  beds  and  tables  was  equal  in  finery  to 
that  of  any  of  the  nobility ; and  though  there  were  but 
eight  persons  in  the  convent,  and  it  was  about  the  middle 
' of  Way,  eight  puncheons  of  salt  beef*  and  great  store 
of  other  victuals  were  found  in  it.'’ — Knox's  Ilisl. 


Heraldry  : the  Right  to  bear  Arms  (5"'  S. 
I xi.  29,  152,  196,  271,  309,  356,  395,  409.)  -!  cor- 
, dially  agree  with  D.  t,).  V.  S.  in  his  remarks  upon 
i what  he  calls  “ arms  finders,”  and  I hope  the  snb- 
I ject  and  its  remedy  will  find  a little  more  ventila- 
1 tion  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  The  evil  (to 
ij  which  I drew  attention  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  4"'  S.  viii. 

1 1 291)  is  no  doubt  a serious  one,  as  well  to  lovers  of 
I heraldry  for  its  own  sake,  as  also  to  genealogists. 

I I investigated  a case  some  time  tigo  for  a friend 
ij  who  had  received  from  one  of  these  “emporiums 
I ! for  armorial  bearings,”  in  return  for  a few  shillings, 
a coloured  sketch  of  the  arms  of  (we  will  say) 
Smith  of  Dorset  with  the  crest  of  Smith  of  York- 
shire, and  the  only  evidence  upon  which  this 
extraordinary  finding  was  made  was  that  furnished 
yi  by  his  “ name  and  county.”  Can  any  one  imagine 

I for  a moment  that  this  is  an  isolated  case  ? I quite 

I shudder  when  I consider  the  work  entailed  upon 

■I  the  genealogists  of  the  future  unless  they  utterly 

<1  discard — for  it  must  come  to  this — all  evidence 

1 offered  by  heraldic  insignia  that  cannot  show  an 

j original  grant  from  the  College  of  Arms.  Can 

i nothing  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ? 

Is  the  Heralds’  College  utterly  powerless  in  the 
t matter  ? The  days  of  the  heralds’  visitations, 
alas  ! have  gone  by  when  this  proof  would  have 
been  required.  From  the  time  of  their  discon- 
tinuance— since  1686— we  may  date  the  decline  of 

I heraldry,  which  now  in  these  matter-of-fact  days 
chiefly  exists  but  as  a means  of  revenue — days 
when,  for  the  annual  payment  of  two  guineas,  the 
carriage  of  the  opulent  trader  is  allowed  to  bear 
I down  by  its  intrusive  emblazonry  the  “simple 
■ j charge”  up6n  the  shield  that  heralded  from  Caer- 
L|  laverock.  It  might  be  impossible  to  resuscitate 
I such  visitations,  but  surely  the  Heralds’  College 
, might  devise  some  solution. 

As  matters  stand  at  present  the  same  thing  (at 
i least  so  it  appears  to  the  would-be  “ armigeri  ” of 
I the  present  day)  can  be  got  at  the  one  place  for  less 
pence  than  perchance  you  pay  pounds  at  the  other. 

“ * So  great  a quantity  of  salt  beef  in  the  month  of 
May  appeiii’s  surprising,  and  supposes  a very  great  store 
lo  have  been  laid  up  in  the  beginning  of  winter.” 


Will  not  a comparison  such  as  this  furnish  Mr. 
Coldney  with  an  argument  to  illustrate  his  motion 
in  Parliament  relative  to  the  Heralds’  College, 
which  only  an  imperative  attention  to  foreign 
.affairs  prevented  from  being  brought  on  last 
session  1 

The  College  of  Arms  might  certainly  not  disdain 
to  deprive  its  opponents  of  a strong  point  of  attack 
by  endeavouring  to  adopt  some  method  of  meeting 
an  evil  which,  if  carried  to  its  extreme  limits, 
would  seem  to  suggest,  What  is  the  use  of  a 
Heralds’ College  at  air?  J.  S.  Udal. 

Inner  Temple. 

I do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  .James  Horsey  wiU 
find  all  the  laws  of  armorial  bearings  in  the  Statute 
Book.  But  if  he  will  refer  to  the  statute  13  Ri- 
chard II.  c.  2,  he  will  find  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  Military  or  Court  of  Chivalry  declared.  As  to 
“ the  civil  jurisdiction  of  which,”  according  to 
Blackstone,  that  is,  “the  redressing  of  ineroach- 
ments  and  usurpations  in  matters  of  heraldry  and 
coat  armour,  it  is  the  business  of  this  court,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  adjust  the  right  of 
armorial  ensigns,  bearings,  crests,  supporters,  pen- 
nons, &c.,  and  also  rights  of  place  or  precedence, 
where  the  king’s  patent  or  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  cannot  be  overruled  by  this  court,  have  not 
already  determined  it”  (vol.  iii.  bk.  iii.  ch.  vii.). 
More  recently  there  are  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Stephen  to  the  same  effect  : — 

“ XoticH  may  here  be  taken  of  the  ancient  and  long 
disused  Court  of  Chivalry  (or  Court  Military),  which  used 
to  be  held  before  the  Lord  High  Constable  and  Earl 
Marshal  of  England.  It  was  not  a court  of  record,  but 
had  a jurisdiction  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  relating,  in 
the  former  case,  to  deeds  of  arms  and  war,  and  in  the 
latter  to  the  redressing  of  injuries  of  honour,  and  of  en- 
croachments in  matters  of  coat  armour,  precedency,  and 
other  distinctions  of  families.” 

Then  follows  a reference  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  u.s. 
and  to  Blackstone,  with  a further  list  of  authorities 
(Stephen’s  (Jomnuntaries,  Bond.,  1868,  vol.  iii.  bk.  v. 
ch.  V.  p.  466,  note  o). 

This  court  would  decide  according  to  precedent 
and  its  own  rules,  for  which  in  every  case  there 
can  no  more  be  a statute  to  which  they  are  actually 
referable  than  there  can  be  in  respect  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Irish  Members  in  the  First  Parliament  of 
THE  United  Kingdom  (5“*  S.  xii.  22,  96.) — In 
selecting  the  members  to  sit  for  Irish  constituencies 
in  the  first  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
following  course  was  adopted,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Wing  is  wrong  in  siqrposing 
a special  election. 

The  members  for  the  counties  retained  their 
seats,  as  also  those  for  Dublin  and  Cork  cities,  the 
only  ones  returning  two  members  to  the  United 


Who,  after  this  evidence,  can  possibly  believe  in 
the  indigence  or  extreme  poverty  of  the  abbacy  of 
Cambuskeuneth  ? D.  Whyte. 
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Parliament.  In  the  case  of  boroughs  which  had 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
were  now  semi-disfranchised,  it  was  decided  by 
ballot  which  of  the  two  should  retain  his  seat,  the 
names  being  written  on  slips  of  paper  and  drawn 
from  a glass  by  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  necessity  for  balloting 
was  obviated  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  one 
of  the  two  sitting  members.  Both  the  old  members 
for  Dundalk  and  Clonmel  resigned  their  seats, 
rendering  newelections  necessary  for  these  boroughs, 
when  Messrs.  Corry  and  Bagwell  were  respectively 
returned. 

The  members  for  Londonderry  county  at  the 
Union  were  Hon.  C.  W.  Stewart  and  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  The  latter  became  a peer  during  the 
recess,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Hill  in 
January,  1801.  Similarly  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Prittie, 
hl.P.  for  Carlow,  succeeded  to  the  peerage  during 
the  recess.  His  seat  was  filled  by  his  brother,  the 
Hon.  P.  A.  Prittie,  on  whose  resignation  in  July, 
1801,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ormsby  was  elected.  St.  George 
Daly  was  the  member  for  Galway  until  March, 
1801,  when  he  resigned  on  being  appointed  a Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  The  Hon.  J.  B. 
Ponsonby  succeeeded  him.  The  members  for 
(,)ueen’s  County  at  the  Union  were  Sir  John  Par- 
nell, Bart.,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  C.  H.  Coote.  On 
the  death  of  Sir  J.  Parnell,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole 
was  returned  Dec.  8,  1801.  Mr.  Coote  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  early  in  1802,  and  his  seat  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry  Patnell,  afterwards 
Lord  Congleton.  The  member  for  Longford  county 
was  Sir  William  Gleadoive  iSTewcomen,  Bart,  (not 
George).  Alfred  B.  Beaven,  M.U 

The  Thames  _(5“>  S.  xi.  188,  217,  238,  278.)— 
Habington,  in  his  Castara,  pt.  i.,  has  a sonnet  to 
the  Thames  (Arber’s  reprint,  p.  35). 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

The  Common,  Wimbledon. 

Arbitrary  or  Conventional  Word  Forma- 
tion (4“^  S.  vii.  533  ; xi.  461  ; 5*''  S.  ii.  216  ; iii. 
177.)  —The  word  revalenta  offers  another  example 
of  this  mode  of  word  formation.  The  original 
word  was  ervalenta,  which  is  still  sometimes  seen,* 
and  this  was  very  anomalously  though  ingeniously 
formed  from  Ervum  lens,  the  botanical  name  of 
the  lentil.  It  may  be  thought  that  revalenta  is 
a mere  transposition  of  ervalenta  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  and  euphony  may  perhaps  have  had  a 
trifle  to  do  with  the  transposition.  The  main 
reason,  however,  no  doubt  was  that  it  was  seen  that 
by  substituting  re  for  er  the  word  would  have  the 
appearance  of  being  derived  from  the  Lat.  revalesco, 
though  it  had  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
so  would  allure  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  the 
recovery  of  health.  That  this  is  not  a mere  sur- 

* See  Dr.  Pavy’s  Treatise  on  Food,  p.  310. 


mise  on  my  part  is  shown  by  the  form  which  the 
originators  of  the  food  have  given  to  the  word  in 
French,  viz.,  revalesci'ere,  which,  contains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Latin  verb  and  gives  up  still  more 
of  the  original  Latin  words.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Genius  “an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
PAINS  ” (5^'*  S.  xii.  68,  97.) — Longfellow  says, 
“ Believe  me,  the  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more 
than  doing  what  you  can  do  well,  and  doing  well 
whatever  you  do  without  a thought  of  fame” 
{Hyperion,  bk.  i.  last  chapter).  I quote  this  not 
because  I agree  with  the  definition  given  above  of 
genius,  any  more  than  I do  with  that  given  by  one 
of  Bulwer  Lytton’s  characters,  I think  in  the  Lady 
of  Lyons,  “ He  is  a genius  : he  can  do  everything 
bub  that  which  is  useful.”  Your  correspondents 
seem  to  confound  success  with  genius.  Perhaps, 
if  we  could  get  the  exact  words  of  Goethe  with  the 
context  (and  doubtless  they  were  in  Longfellow’s 
mind  when  he  penned  the  above),  we  should  find 
that  his  dictum  applied  to  success  ; that  without 
pains  even  genius  could  not  achieve  the  highest 
fame  for  the  noblest  productions  of  the  human 
mind. 

I take  genius  to  be  an  innate  capacity  for  doing, 
untaught  and  without  effort,  in  a superior  way, 
what  others  do  after  great  effort  and  application, 
and  without  this  capacity  taking  pains  will  only 
produce  mediocrity.  What  amount  of  pains  alone, 
or  what  “ knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,”  could 
have  produced  a competitive  rival  to  the  calcu- 
lating boy  Bidder  1 I have  seen  and  watched 
Morphy  when  he  was  playing  six  games  of  chess  at 
the  same  time  without  looking  at  the  boards.  This 
was  genius  which  no  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
men,  and  no  amount  of  trouble,  could  attain.  The 
very  fact  of  pains  being  taken  by  a genius  is  that, 
having  capacity,  every  law,  rule,  or  principle  that 
should  govern  or  regulate  his  particular  bent 
becomes  easy  and  plain,  and  progress  and  develop- 
ment afford  pleasure,  because  little  or  no  effort  is 
required  in  their  pursuit. 

An  infinite  capacity  for  hard  work  is  not  a good 
definition  of  genius,  because  the  possession  of  the 
capacity  of  genius  renders  work  light  and  easy.  I 
have  seen  a boy  of  six,  without  instruction,  go  to 
a piano  and  pick  out  a tune  with  the  proper  chords 
for  the  bass,  and  give  imitations  of  singers  that  he 
had  heard.  His  genius  has  been  developed  since, 
to  the  great  delight  and  satisfaction  of  his  masters, 
who  have  said,  “ It  is  a pleasure  to  teach  him, 
because  he  is  so  quick  and  all  comes  so  easily  to 
him.”  Pains  and  “knowledge  of  tools”  would 
not  alone  have  done  this. 

Those  who  have  the  honour  of  using  the  for- 
mula R.A.  have  doubtless  taken  infinite  pains,  but 
the  genius  for  art  was  there  to  facilitate  its  pursuit. 
Without  study  and  application  their  genius  might 
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only  have  obtained  a bohemian  fame — perhaps  only 
such  as  that  of  the  mild  genius  who  excites  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  multitude  by  his  delineation  of 
the  objects  of  earth,  air,  sea,  and  water  on  the  foot- 
paths. Genius,  however  contemptible,  is  there. 
His  next-door  neighbour,  without  the  innate  capa- 
city, but  with  the  strongest  determination  and  the 
greatest  greed  for  hard  work,  might  labour  for 
years  and  not  be  able  to  produce  an  ichthyological 
specimen  that  the  gazing  public  would  reward 
with  their  pennies,  because  it  was  immediately 
identified  as  a mackerel.  I have  known,  and  do 
know,  many  dramatists  who  are  very  much  given 
to  “ hard  work,”  but  I have  only  heard  of  one 
Shakespere.  Clarry. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
held  in  common  with  Dr.  Johnson.  It  has  merely 
acquired  polish  and  point  in  being  passed  about — 
like  many  other  good  sayings,  which  first  came  into 
existence  in  a more  or  less  nebulous  form,  and 
hare  gradually  been  fashioned  into  epigrams.  It 
may  be  found,  slightly  varying  in  form,  in  several 
of  Reynolds’s  discourses  : — 

“ It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  his  constant  and 
decided  opinion  that  ‘ the  superiority  attainable  in  any 
pursuit  whatever  does  not  originate  in  an  innate  pro- 
pensity of  the  mind  for  that  pursuit  in  particular,  but 
depends  on  the  general  strength  of  the  intellect,  and  on 
the  intense  and  constant  application  of  that  strength  to 
a specific  purpose.’ ’’—Beechey’s  Life  of  Reynolds,  1835, 

I vol.  i.  p.  35. 

“His  own  opinion  on  the  subject  has  already  been 
! stated;  and  Johnson’s  notion,  that  ‘true  genius  is  a 
I mind  of  large  general  powers  accidentally  determined  to 
' some  particular  direction,’  appears  to  have  suggested  or 
! confirmed  it.” — Jl/id.,  p.  39. 

“ There  is  one  precept,  however,  in  which  I shall  only 
I be  opposed  by  the  vain,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle.  I 
I am  not  afraid  that  I shall  repeat  it  too  often.  You 
^ must  have  no  dependence  on  your  own  genius.  If  you 
have  great  talents,  industry  will  improve  them  ; if  you 
! have  but  moderate  abilities,  industry  will  supply  their 
deficiency  (second  discourse).” — Ibid.,  p.  327. 

Read  especially  his  sixth  discourse.  R.  R. 

Boston. 

Sambden’s  “Greek  Grammar”  and  “Pos- 
SELii  Colloquia”  (5*'*  S.  xii.  68.) — In  answer  to 
my  query,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray  suggests  that 
it  was  Camden’s  Grammar  which  Bishop  Morley 
wished  the  Southampton  boys  to  learn.  He  is 
probably  right.  The  mistake  in  the  name,  how'- 
ever,  is  not  mine.  Copies  of  the  school  statutes 
were  invariably  appended  to  the  leases  of  the  school 
premises  to  the  head  masters.  From  the  earliest 
of  these  which  I could  find  I took  my  list,  and  I 
have  referred  again  to  three  copies,  of  the  dates 
respectively  of  1696, 1770,  and  1813,  and  the  word 
appears  written  clearly  Sambden,  without  any 
possibility  of  doubt.  But  I think  I ought  to  men- 
tion the  error.  The  other  work,  I am  informed 
from  the  same  source,  is  J oh.  Posselii  Familiaria 


Colloquia,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  one  edition  at  Wittemberg 
in  1618.  J.  Silvester  Davies. 

Woolston,  Southampton. 

C.  C.  C.  Oxford  (5‘1>  S.  xii.  41.)— The  list  of 
communions  for  various  years  given  by  J.  E.  T.  R. 
is  not  very  easy  to  understand.  What  is  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  double  year  date  in  each  case  1 
Especially,  what  is  the  meaning  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  paragraph,  “ 1.583-4  : only  two  communions, 
Easter  Day,  Sept.  1 ” ? To  what  year  do  these 
two  communions  belong  1 The  days  of  the  month 
can  scarcely  in  every  case  indicate  the  actual  dates 
of  the  celebrations  of  the  holy  communion,  as  in 
1579  Sept.  7 foils  on  a Monday,  Oct.  10  on  a Satur- 
day. As  to  the  last  day  in  the  list.  Sept.  1,  it  is 
not  plain  to  what  year  it  belongs  ; if  to  1583  it 
falls  on  a Sunday,  if  to  1584  on  a Tuesday.  The 
custom  seems  to  have  been  established  in  1579  of 
celebrating  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month.  It 
is  scarcely  probable  that  within  four  or  five  years 
this  rule  should  have  been  so  widely  departed  from 
that  there  should  be  only  two  communions  in  the 
whole  year.  The  choice  of  Ash  Wednesday  and 
Good  Friday  as  two  days  for  communions  in  1572 
(presumably  the  year  intended,  as  Ash  Wednesday 
falls  on  Feb.  20,  1572)  is  worthy  of  a note.  In 
1579,  April  19,  Easter  Sunday,  should  undoubtedly 
be  added  to  the  days  on  which  there  was  a cele- 
bration. 

An  accurate  list  (if  it  could  be  obtained)  of  the 
celebrations  in  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
would  be  interesting  ; such  a one  as  that  given  in 
the  article  to  which  I have  alluded  is  unfortunately 
worse  than  useless.  Johnson  Bailt. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

Diprose’s  “History  of  St.  Clement  Danes” 
(5“*  S.  xii.  106.) — I have  on  my  shelf  the  second 
volume  of  this  work,  which  I purchased  (second- 
hand) of  my  bookseller  Dec.  1,  1876.  Having  had 
the  first  volume  some  time,  I was  informed  that  a 
second  volume  was  issued,  and  I sent  to  Diprose’s 
office  for  it.  My  messenger  brought  back  on  this 
and  several  subsequent  occasions  the  same  mes- 
sage— that  it  was  not  yet  published.  I then  saw 
and  purchased  the  copy  I now  possess.  Again  I 
sent  to  Diprose’s  office  to  inquire  if  the  second 
volume  was  issued,  and  received  the  same  reply> 
which  so  excited  my  curiosity  that  I again  sent 
my  messenger  to  make  the  same  inquiry,  with 
instructions  to  state  that  a copy  of  the  desired 
volume  had  been  seen.  This  remark  produced  the 
information  that  the  volume  had  not  been  pub- 
lished, and  if  a volume  had  been  seen  it  must  have 
been  a copy  that  had  been  forwarded  to  the  press. 
My  messenger  also  brought  me  a circular,  headed 
“ Will  be  published  in  a few  days  (waiting  sub- 
scription list  only)  Vol.  II.  Some  Account  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,”  &c.  This  circular  also  contains 
copies  of  the  opinions  of  the  jiress,  amongst  t’nem 
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that  of  the  Times  for  April  21,  1876.  The  volume 
is  uniform  with  the  first,  contains  360  pages,  in- 
cluding appendix,  index,  and  after  the  index  the 
account  of  the  opening  of  St.  Clement’s  Vestry 
Hall,  jSlov.  23,  1875.  The  preface  is  dated 
January,  1876.  I have  never  seen  another  copy, 
and  I am  still  curious  to  know  wdiy  it  was  never 
published.  T.  N. 

Croydon. 

The  Spaxisii  Armada  (5"'  S.  xii.  108.) — The 
thin  quarto  referred  to  by  Anon,  was  published  in 
1798,  and  is  entitled  JSlames  of  the  Nobility  mid 
G-entry  ivho  contributed  to  the  l)efence  of  the 
Country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Invasion,  1588. 
The  late  Mark  Antony  Lower  says  that,  according 
to  the  introduction,  the  above  work  “ is  taken 
from  a manuscript  written  in  that  year  [1588], 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  directed  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham.  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  to  inform  the 
Lieutenant  of  each  county,  that  ‘ for  the  better 
withstanding  of  the  intended  invacon  of  this 
Eealme,  upon  the  great  preparacons  made  by  the 
King  of  Spaine,  botli  by  sea  and  land,  the  last 
yere,  the  same  having  been  suche  as  the  like  wars 
never  prepared  yet  anie  time  against  this  Eealme,’ 
she  required  from  her  loving  subjects  an  extra- 
ordinary aid  by  way  of  loan  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.”  In  so  far  as  regards  the  county  of 
Sussex,  the  names  of  the  contributors  are  printed 
in  extenso  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Kussex  A rcka’O- 
loyical  Collections,  with  brief  genealogical  remarks 
by  Mr.  Lower.  One  hundred  and  eight  of  the 
Sussex  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  this  southern 
county  responded  to  their  cpreen’s  invitation,  and 
the  aggregate  sum  subscribed  by  them  amounted 
to  nearly  4,5001.,  and  if  the  other  counties  of  “ this 
Eealme”  contributed  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
result  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  her  Tudor 
Majesty  as  it  was  creditable  to  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  her  loving  subjects.  Famous  names 
occur  on  tliis  Sussex  list : among  those  passed 
away  are  Carylls,  Coverts,  Culpeppers,  Dobells, 
May  (father  of  May,  the  historian  and  poet), 
Sherley  (father  of  the  celebrated  “ three  brothers  ” 
Sherley);  while  of  those  still  influential  in  the 
county  there  are  Barttelotts,  Elphicks,  Gages, 
Gorings,  Pelhams,  Shellej's,  &c.  One  contributor 
of  251.  is  Thomas  Cobden,  a West  Sussex  yeoman, 
an  ancestor,  direct  or  collateral,  of  the  Eichard 
Cobden  of  our  own  days,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
now  sleeps  among  his  West  Sussex  kindred. 

Henry  Camrkin,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club. 

Eedcoats  (5*’'  S.  xii.  27.) — The  assertion  of 
Higden’s  Folychronicon,  that  red  was  the  colour  of 
the  uniform  of  the  Eoman  soldiery  in  the  time 
of  the  consuls,  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  any 
ancient  author.  We  know  that  the  paludamentum, 
or  (jencraVs  military  cloak,  was  of  a red  colour 


in  the  time  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic.  But  the 
common  soldier’s  coarse  cloak  called  sagum,  usually 
worn  by  him,  and  mentioned  by  Livy,  Caesar,  and 
Tacitus,  was  most  probably  of  a dark- blue  natural 
colour,  as  the  epithet  “ coeruleus,”  applied  to  it 
by  Ennius,  seems  to  confirm.  In  later  times  of 
the  empire,  however,  with  the  spread  of  luxury 
there  was  a growing  fashion  to  wear  garments  of 
various  colours — scarlet,  violet,  and  purple — which 
irnry  have  been  introduced  also  among  the  legions 
and  cohorts  of  the  imperial  army.  Cp.  Guhl  and 
Koner,  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Ilumer,  third  ed., 
pp.  601  and  607.  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

May  Morning  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  (5***  S.  xi.  385.) — The  Musical  Times 
for  May  1,  1848,  gives  the  hymn  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  with  music  composed  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Eogers  (1625-95).  It  is  there  called 
Hymnus  Eucharisticus,  and  commences  “TeDeum 
Patrem  colimus,  Te  laudibus  prosequimur,”  &c. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Sir  Charles  Slingsby  (5**^  S.  xi.  488.) — 
“ Colonel  Charles  Slingsbye  buried  July  7,  1644, 
in  York  Minster.”  Mr.  Skaife  adds  in  a note, 
“ I am  unable  to  assign  a place  for  Sir  Charles  in 
the  family  pedigree”  {The  Yorkshire  Archceol.  and 
Topog.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  236).  L.  L.  H. 

“ Plotty  ” (5^*^  S.  xii.  48.) — In  Jamieson’s 
Scottish  Dictionary  “ plottie  ” (so  spelt)  is  defined 
to  be  “ a hot  drink,  properly  denoting  one  of  an 
intoxicating  character.”  The  author  subjoins  two 
quotations  from  St.  Eonan,  iii.  37,  41  : “ Get  us  a 
jug  of  mulled  wine,  pilottie  as  you  call  it.  . . . Your 
2olottie  is  excellent,  ever  since  I taught  you  to  mix 
the  spices  in  the  right  proportion.”  The  word  is 
of  common  use  in  Scotland  for  mulled  wine. 

A.  C.  S. 

As  an  old  resident  of  Sydenham,  I have  made 
inquiries  concerning  “ plotty,”  and  the  only  in- 
formation procurable  is  that  the  village  inn  men- 
tioned is  the  “ Greyhound,”  Sydenham  (close  to 
Campbell’s  residence)  ; but  “plotty”  is  unknown 
now,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  there  of  what  it  was 
composed.  Jas.  Curtis. 

12,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C. 

Waterloo  (5‘''  S.  xii.  28.) — I believe  that  my 
father  was  one  of  many  who,  on  June  18,  1815, 
went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  to  listen 
to  a dull,  continuous  sound  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  was  assumed  to  be  that  of  guns,  and 
which  was  borne  up  the  river.  E.  C.  G. 

“He  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives” 
(5'*'  S.  xii.  48.) — Marlowe  was  certainly  quoting 
an  older  saying  which  was  familiar  in  his  time,  as 
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he  was  born  in  1564,  and  could  not  have  written 
Doctor  Fausius  much  before  1584.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  Hey  wood’s  Johan  Johan  the  IDishande, 
Tyh  his  Wy  fe,  and  Syr  Jhan  the  Driest,  printed 
by  Rastall,  1533  : — 

“ There  is  a proverb  which  trewe  now  preveth, 

He  must  nedes  go  that  the  dyvell  dryveth.” 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  saying  was  spoken 
of  as  a “ proverb  ” half  a century  before  the  time 
when  Marlowe  quoted  it.  Edward  Solly. 

“Shotover  Papers”  (S***  S.  xii.  48.) — The 
“Shotover  Papers”  appeared  at  intervals  of  a fort- 
night during  term  at  Oxford,  between  Feb.  23, 
1874,  and  Feb.  9,  1875,  with  one  special  Com- 
memoration number,  June,  1874.  There  w'ere 
thirteen  numbers  in  all,  and  the  set  was  published 
as  a volume  in  1875  by  J.  Vincent,  90,  High  St., 
Oxford.  The  five  editors  were  undergraduates. 
The  papers,  without  aiming  at  any  high  literary 
standard  like  the  Oxford  Spectator,  were  undeniably 
clever  and  smartly  written.  Fama. 

Oxford. 

Children’s  Games  (5‘''  S.  xii.  28.) — U ndoubtedly 
there  are  some  of  these  that  are  perennial — the 
skipping-rope,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  girls,  and 
marbles  with  boys— and  others  that  come  in  and  go 
out  at  varying  periods.  Thus  I have  noticed  in 
June  and  July  our  pavements  become  covered 
with  figures  of  a rude  sort,  by  which  both  sexes 
play  at  “ hop-scotch.”  The  rules  and  practice  of 
this  game  appear  to  vary  considerably  in  different 
districts,  judging  from  the  variations  observable  in 
the  chalked-out  squares  or  angular  figures  wdthin 
which  the  hoppers  display  their  dexterity. 

J.  E.  S.  C. 

Hawthorne’s  “Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse” 
S.  xii.  47.) — I think  Mr.  Bouchier  will  find 
that  A Virtuoso’s  Collection  was  first  published  in 
England  in  Mr.  H.  A.  Page’s  Life  of  Haivthorne 
(Henry  S.  King  & Co.).  Was  not  Routledge’s 
edition  of  the  Mosses  published  some  time  before  1 
My  impression  is  that  the  latter  has  no  date,  but 
I am  at  present  unable  to  refer  to  either  of  the 
volumes.  William  George  Black. 

Eeinsgraben,  Gottingen. 

“ Ajamoda  ” (5*''  S.  xii.  28.) — Sheep  are  fond 
of  parsley,  therefore  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
goats  also  relish  the  plant.  It  is  very  much  re- 
commended to  be  sown  amongst  the  grass  seeds  in 
sheep  pastures.  Robert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

Cabriolet  : Cab  (5*'’  S.  xii.  65.) — The  London 
cabriolet  was  in  use  prior  to  1828.  A note  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazme  for  1823,  pt.  i.  p.  463,  fixes 
the  exact  date  of  its  introduction  : — 

“April  23.  Cabriolets  were,  in  honour  of  his  Majesty’s 
birthday,  introduced  to  the  public  this  morning.  They  i 


are  built  to  hold  two  persons  besides  the  driver  (who  is 
partitioned  off  from  his  company),  and  are  furnished 
with  a book  of  fares  for  the  use  of  the  public  to  pi’event 
the  possibility  of  imposition.  These  books  will  be  found 
in  a pocket  hung  inside  of  the  head  of  the  cabriolet. 
The  fares  are  one  third  less  than  hackney  coaches.” 

The  word  cab  was  at  that  time  not  used  in  good 
society  ; it  was  known  as  a vulgar  slang  term 
rueaning  a house  of  bad  fame  (Bee’s  Slang  Dic- 
tionary, 1823).  Hence  persons  who  were  precise 
and  afraid  of  being  misunderstood  long  hesitated 
to  use  the  phrase  “ I went  in  a cab.” 

Edward  Solly. 

Extinct  Barony  of  Beniiall  (b^^  S.  xii.  47.)  — 
Edmondson  gives  the  arms  of  Benhall  as  Arg.,  a 
cross  sarcelly  gu.  and  a bend  az.  A cross  cercelee 
differs  but  slightly  from  a cross  moline,  so  those 
arms  seem  to  he  based  on  tlie  oft-cited  bearing  of 
Sir  Guy  Ferre  (the  authority  for  which  is  the  Roll 
of  Edward  II.),  with  perhaps  a reference  to  the 
“cross  engrailed”  appearing  in  the  arms  of  the 
Uffords.  Robert  de  Benhall  married,  before  1342, 
Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John,  Baron  Claver- 
ing, whom  he  survived  at  her  death  in  Sept., 
1369.  He  died  s.pi.,  and  was  buried,  as  was  his 
wife,  at  Langley  Abbey,  Norfolk,  a foundation  of 
her  ancestors.  He  was  the  fourth  husband  of  Eva, 
whose  second  husband  was  Sir  Thomas  de  Ufiord, 
killed  at  Bannockburn,  1314,  and  buried  also  at 
Langley. 

The  manor  of  Benhall,  Suffolk,  was  bought  by 
Sir  Guy  Ferre  before  20  Edw.  I.,  and,  as  he  died 
without  heirs,  was  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and 
then  granted  to  Sir  Robert  do  Ufford.  Query, 
at  what  date?  Kirby,  Suffolk  Traveller,  says 
2 Edw.  III.  (1328).  And  was  the  grantee  Robert 
de  Ufford,  the  son  (living  1344)  of  Eva  by  Thomas, 
or  his  first  cousin  Robert,  created  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
March,  1336-7?  In  either  case  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  Eva’s  connexion  wdth  the  Ufford 
family,  who  held  Benhall,  would  account  for  her 
marrying  one  Robert  de  Benhall,  who  probably 
only  derived  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  may  have  been  a person  of  mean  extraction. 
Banks  says  his  summons  to  Parliament  in  1360 
was  probably  jure  %ixoris,  though  the  writ  was 
personal,  without  any  reference  to  a barony.  A 
great  heiress  of  those  days,  who  had  been  thrice 
married  to  scions  of  baronial  houses  (two  of  her 
husbands  were  Audleys),  was  not  unlikely  on  the 
fourth  occasion  to  have  consulted  only  her  own 
inclination  if  she  had  the  power  of  choice. 

W.  E.  B. 

Robert  de  Benhall  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
by  writ  April  3,  1360,  which,  I suppose,  would  be 
the  thirty- fourth  year  of  Edward  III. ; but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  descendants  appears  to  have  been 
summoned  to  Parliament  afterwards.  I can  find 
no  mention  of  any  baron  of  the  name  or  title  of 
Benhall.  Frederic  Larpent. 
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“ Howleglas”  (5*'*  S.  xii.  62.)— It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  Mr.  Kenneth  K.  H. 
^Mackenzie  published  a version  of  Otvlyglass,  illus- 
trated by  “ Crowquill,”  in  the  year  1860  (London, 
Triibner  & Co.).  It  is  excellently  well  translated 
from  the  German,  and  its  perusal  may  amuse 
many.  James  Egberts  Brown. 

“ Hatts,”  the  Oldest  Hereditary  Surname 
ON  Kecord  (5'*'  S.  xi.  466  ; xii.  55.)— I regret 
that  I must  leave  to  others  to  state  to  what  date 
exactly  my  family,  Bannerman  of  Elsick,  can  trace 
their  surname,  or  whether  Scotch  or  English  here- 
ditary surnames  have  the  better  claim  to  prece- 
dence, but  I believe  we  are  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Scotch. 

I have  a publication,  printed  In  Aberdeen  by 
D.  Chalmers  & Co.  in  1812,  probably  for  the 
seventh  baronet,  holding  this  view.  In  mentioning 
that  the  name  “had  its  origin  in  the  privilege 
held  by  the  progenitors  of  the  family  of  carrying 
the  royal  standard,”  the  king’s  “ standard  in  time 
of  war,”  and  that  “ they  were  hereditary  banner- 
bearers,  ‘ ecpiites  vexillarii,’  to  our  kings  about  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,”  notes  are  given  as 
follows  : “Scoff  Chronicon,  lib.  xii.,  apud  1100. 
Many  new  names  came  out  at  this  time,  as  Lock- 
hart, Gordon,  Seyton,  &c.  Others  got  their  sur- 
names by  their  offices,  as  Stewart,  Urquhart, 
Bannerman,”  &c.  “ Sir  George  Mackenzie  says 

there  were  no  surnames  ‘ before  Malcolm  Caen- 
more’s  time.’  According  to  Sir  James  Balfour . . . 
Keith  and  Hay  were  the  oldest  surnames.”  These 
notes  and  references  could  probably  be  easily 
verified.  G.  Bannerman,  Bart. 

Brackley,  Northamptonshire. 

I wrote  with  the  object  of  finding  out  from  some 
of  your  correspondents  the  exact  reference  to  the 
MSS.,  and  for  any  futther  information  about 
the  family  to  which  they  relate  ; also,  of  finding 
out  whether  that  note  was  authentic  or  not. 

H.  H.  0. 

Scotch  Territorial  Names  (5*''  S.  xi.  488  ; 
xii.  93.) — Cosmo  Innes,  in  his  book  on  Scotch  Sur- 
names, gives  a list  of  those  taken  from  places  ; 
amongst  others  I find  that  of  Forsyth  or  Forsythe. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  that 
place  is,  and  what  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  ? 

SCOTUS. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Gown,  Oxford  (5*^  S. 
xi.  273  ; xii.  113.) — The  late  Dr.  Bliss,  Principal 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and  once  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford — no  mean  authority — told  me, 
some  quarter  of  a century  ago,  that  he  believed 
the  gown  with  velvet  sleeves,  now  exclusively 
worn  by  the  proctors,  was  once  the  usual  dress 
gown  of  the  ordinary  master  of  arts  of  Oxford. 
It  may  be  observed  that,  both  in  shape  and  in 
the  cut  of  the  sleeves,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 


more  conspicuous  dress  gowns  worn  by  the  D.D. 
and  the  D.C.L.  Even  the  gentleman  commoner 
in  former  years  had  a dress  gown,  made  of  silk 
with  sleeves  studded  with  silken  tassels,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  parish  clerk  of  a London  church  i 
forty  years  ago.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I have  been  told  by  an  eye-witness — himself  > 
then  a B. A.— that  the  present  proctor’s  gown  was 
worn  by  all  the  masters  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
when  the  “ allied  sovereigns  ” visited  Oxford  in 
1814.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

IF  AND  V (5‘h  S.  vii.  28,  58,  75,  217,  297.) 

— I hasten  to  give  a mite  of  evidence  on  the  i 
question  of  the  interchange  of  these  sounds  in  the  i 
present  day.  Not  many  weeks  since  I heard  a 
native  of  a Kentish  seaside  town  say  to  my 
daughter,  “ You  will  have  to  bathe  a little  further 
away  from  the  pier  to-day,  miss,  because  of  the  i 
iwessels,”  referring  to  two  colliers  which  were  lying  i 
near  the  usual  bathing-place.  This  was  repeated  ' 
verhatini  ct  literatim,  for  the  lady  to  whom  the  i 
remark  was  addressed  did  not  hear  it  distinctly  at 
first.  F.  S.  H. 

Merton,  Surrey. 

“Smurring”  (5‘’' S.  xi.  68,  271.) — It  has  sur-  j 
prised  me  to  find  that  none  of  your  correspondents  i 
has  identified  the  word  smore,  or  smoor,  with  I 
“ smother,”  which  was  used  by  our  earlier  English  | 
writers  as  a noun  as  well  as  a verb  : — 

“ Thus  must  I from  the  smoke  into  the  smother  ; 

From  tyrant  duke  unto  a tyrant  brother.” 

Sluiks.,  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

“ In  a word,  a man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a 
statue  or  picture,  than  to  sutfer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  ' 
sviother.” — Bacon,  £ss.  xxvii.,  “On  Friendship.” 

As  to  the  form  smore  or  smoor,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  softening  of  th  in  words  of  this  kind  is  j 
very  common  in  English.  Abbott,  ShaJcspearian 
Grammar,  p.  347,  refers  to  this  fact,  and,  after 
mentioning  that  ^chether  and  ever  are  often  spelt  | 
tohe’r  or  ivhere  and  e’er,  says,  “ Some,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what,  degree  of  ‘ softening,’  though 
not  expressed  in  writing,  seems  to  have  affected  th  ] 
in  the  following  words  ” : — ! 

Brother  (RiGi.  II.,  v.  3,  137). 

Either  (J.  C.,  iv.  1,  23 ; Rich.  III.,  i.  2,  64,  &c.). 

Further  (1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1,  257). 

Hither  {Rich.  III.,  i.  4,  250). 

Neither  {Merch.  Ven.,  i.  1,  178). 

Rather  (3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1,  224,  &c.). 

Thither  (2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4,  78). 

Whether  {Com.  of  Err.,  iv.  1,  60  ; J.  C.,  v.  4, 

30,  &c.).  I 

Whither  {Lear,  ii.  4,  299). 

I have  not  given  all  Dr.  Abbott’s  references,  nor 
have  I copied  his  quotations  at  length,  as  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  verify  them  for  himself. 
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During  a spare  half-hour  I have  collected  a few 
instances  of  tliis  form  of  contraction,  both  from 
our  ordinary  language  and  from  provincial  dialects. 
Ordinary  Language. 

Other  becomes  “or”  (noticed  by  Abbott,  l.c.). 
Hither  becomes  “here,”  thither  becomes  “there,” 
whither  becomes  “ where,” — not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  locatives  here,  there,  tohere. 

Provincial  Dialects. 

Brother  (brore),  “ broo,”  North  (llalliwell).  I 
have  supposed  an  intermediate  form  on  the  analogy 
of  “ mo,”  “ moe,”  for  more. 

Leather  becomes  “ leer,”  North  (Halliwell). 
Mother  becomes  “ mur  ” (used  in  the  sense  of 
' hysteria  in  Shales.,  Lear,  ii.  4, 

“ 0,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart  ! 
Hysterica  passio,  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 

Thy  element ’s  below  ” ; 

I and  by  Bacon  in  that  of  (1)  phlegm — this  use  is 
: mentioned,  but  not  quoted  by  Halliwell— (2) 
j the  sediment  of  a liquid,  “ the  mothers  of  waters 
I distilled,”  Nat.  Hist.,  § 357  : this  quotation  is 
I from  Richardson). 

; “ Deafe  eares,  blind  eyes,  the  palsie,  goute  and  mur, 

, And  cold  would  kill  thee,  but  for  fire  and  fur.” 

' Rowland’s  More  Knaves  Yet,  1612. 

I This  is  quoted  by  Halliwell,  s.v.  “ Mur,”  which  he 
I explains  as  “ a severe  cold  with  hoarseness.” 

I Rather  becomes  “rare,”  Devon  = early  (Halli- 

I well). 

i Whether  becomes  “ whe’er,”  “ where,”  Somerset. 

I To  these  may  be  added  ; — 

Fda7-  — “ foder  ” or  “fader.”  Friesian  dialect 
i of  the  island  of  Sylt.  Quoted  from  Kohl’s  Travels 
' in  Marsh’s  Eng.  Lang.,  ed.  Smith,  p.  24. 

1 Far  for  “ farther,”  North  (Halliwell).  It  may 
' be  argued  that  this  is  really  the  older  form,  being 
I equivalent  to  Old  Eng.  ferre,  A.-S.  fyrre  ; but  it 
iis  possible  that  we  have  in  “farther”  not  a mere 

I I confusion  with  “further”  (comparative  of  “forth”), 
i as  is  usually  said,  but  a genuine  instance  of  the 

old  form  of  comparative  in  -ther,  which  is  seen  in 
either,  other,  whether. 

' t Perhaps  bore  may  be  merely  a contracted  form 
jof  “ bother.” 

. J As  to  the  word  smother  itself,  some  of  the  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
ICeltic  languages  than  I am  will  be  able  to  say 
.whether  we  are  to  look  for  its  origin  in  the  Gaelic 
Ismuidreach,  explained  in  M‘ Alpine’s  Gaelic  Dic- 
\tionary  as  “a  bolt  of  smoke.” 
j A.  E.  Quekett. 

I The  word  smoor  (the  double  o pronounced  like 
I French  eu)  is  quite  common  in  Scotland  in  the 
sense  of  “smother”  or  “suffocate.”  “The  lifts 
I may  fa’  an’  smoor  the  laverocks  ” is  an  ordinary 
I proverb  said  satirically  about  anything  which  is 
'j barely  possible  or  unlikely.  Smor  (with  the  o 
tjpronounced  as  above)  is  the  south  Norse  word  for 


“ butter.”  There  is,  however,  another  application 
of  the  word  smurring  in  the  sense  of  “ purring.” 
When  a cat  is  lying  comfortably  before  the  fire, 
and  giving  out  that  musical  sound,  some  country 
folks  say,  “ Do  you  hear  the  cat  smurring?”  Has 
this  any  connexion  with  Mrs.  Grote’s  use  of  the 
word  ? 0. 

This  word  has  no  doubt  a Flemish  origin.  One 
frequently  sees  painted  up,  in  Antwerp  and  other 
places  in  Belgium,  the  notice  “ Net  te  smooren  ” 
(No  smoking).  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

The  word  smurr  is  a common  expression  in 
Norfolk  to  denote  a very  fine  rain. 

George  Sexton. 

Proverbs  which  have  changed  their  Mean- 
ings (S-h  S.  ix.  345,  470  ; x.  193,  .352  ; xi.  137, 
177,  258.) — Proverbs  ought  generally  to  be  ac- 
cepted literally  where  possible. 

“ Muckle  din  and  little  ’oo. 

As  the  deil  said  when  he  clippit  the  sow,” 

is  the  Scottish  rendering  of  it.  A sow  probably 
would  make  “muckle  din”  when  it  was  “clippit” 
by  such  a personage  as  “ the  deil,”  and  there  is 
certainly  not  much  “ ’oo  ” to  get,  but  there  is 
some,  which  is  used  when  dyed  for  fly  dressing. 
I used  to  pay  the  well-known  Mrs.  Hogg  (no  rela- 
tion to  pigs)  Ss.  an  ounce  for  it.  J.  R.  Haig. 

I believe  Mr.  Solly  will  find  information  on 
this  subject  in  The  Handbook  of  Proverbs,  and  in 
the  Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs  in  “ Bohn’s  Anti- 
quarian Library.”  W.  M.  M. 

A collection  of  prov'erbial  sayings  h.as  been 
made  by  Dr.  Mair,  and  is  published  by  G.  Rout- 
ledge  & Sons.  J.  H. 

Sutton,  Lord  Lexington,  1645  (5‘'’  S.  xii.  89, 
116.) — The  account  given  of  his  creation  in  Collins’s 
Peerage,  second  edit.,  1710,  in  part  answers  this 
question  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  95)  : — 

“Robert  Sutton  of  Auhram  or  Aram,  Notts.  Esq., 
having  in  the  time  of  the  late  unhappy  Troubles  diversly 
manifested  his  Loyalty  to  King  Charles  the  first,  in 
supplying  his  Majesty  with  considerable  aid  and  large 
assistance,  in  garrisoning  the  town  of  Newark  upon  Trent, 
where  continuing  out  the  whole  course  of  the  destructive 
Wars,  he  performed  no  little  Service.  In  consideration 
whereof,  and  by  reason  of  bis  lineal  descent  from  the 

heiress  of  the  honourable  family  of  Lexington he  was 

advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Lexington  of  Aram.” 

The  title  became  extinct  in  1723  on  the  death 
of  the  second  lord,  when  the  Lexington  estates 
passed  to  his  nephew  Lord  Robert  Manners.  Besides 
Burke’s  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,  1866,  p.  523, 
for  particulars  of  the  extinct  family  of  Sutton,  see 
the  Peerage  of  the  present  time  for  the  existing 
families  of  Manners  Sutton  (Viscount  Canterbury) 
and  Manners  (Baron).  Much  information  is  also 
to  be  found  in  The  Lexington  Papers  (Lond.,  1851, 
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8vo.,  pp.  1-3C0),  edited  by  the  lion.  H.  Manners 
Sutton  from  the  MS.  at  Kelham  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Lexington.  Ed-ward  Soi.ly. 

“Four  ■went  ■ways”  (5‘''  S.  xi.  485;  xii.  74, 
118.) — I owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Stilwell.  Green- 
wood’s map  (1823)  has  misled  me.  It  does  not 
shosY  any  road  intersecting  that  from  Dorking  to 
Nev^digate,  but  in  an  earlier  map  (1818)  prefixed 
to  Timbs’s  Picturesque  Promenade  round  Dorldng 
tlie  road  is  laid  down  as  it  now  exists.  It  completes 
the  four  ways  ovwents  which  I have  no  doubt  gave 
:(  name  to  the  pond,  as  jMr.  Stilwell  suggests. 
If  a ivent  means  a way,  “four  went  ways”  is 
tautologous.  Richardson  who,  unlike  so  many 
lexicographers,  gives  a reference  when  he  (pmtes 
an  author,  cites  the  following  instances  of  went^ 
way  from  Chaucer  and  Spenser  : — “ At  a turning 
of  a went  How  Creusawas  ylost”  {House  of  Fame, 
bk.  i.  1.  182) ; “Troilas  is  . . . . by  a prive  wente 
into  my  chamber  com”  {Troylus  and  Cryseyde, 
bk.  iii.  1.  738).  I may  add  another  instance  : 
“ Doun  by  a flowry  grene  wente  ” {Tice  Bolce  of  the 
P)urhesse,  1.  398)  ; “ Farre  underground  from  tract 
of  living  went”  (Faerie  Queene,  bk.  iv.  c.  ii.)  ; 
“ Shall  breath  itself  a while  after  so  long  a wente  ” 
(ih.,  C.  V.).  SURRIENSIS. 

CiiuRcn  Bell  Customs  (S^**  S.  xi.  186,  276.) — 
There  is  a custom  I have  noticed  at  some  churches 
of  ringing  the  bell  three  times  quickly  in  succes- 
sion, with  three  sti’okes  only  each  time,  and  then 
ringing  it  once  with  nine  strokes.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  custom  '? 

R.  P.  FIampton  Roberts. 

In  this  place  the  striking  is  three  times  three 
for  a male,  and  three  times  two  for  a female,  on 
the  tenor  bell  ; but  for  children  under  twelve, 
twice  three  for  a male,  and  twice  two  for  a female, 
on  the  treble  bell.  Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Tlio  Common,  Wimbledon. 

Seventy  Years  of  Wedded  Life  (5‘''  S.  xii. 
45.) — The  subjoined  cutting  is  taken  from  the 
Nottinqlinm  Journal  of  the  11th  ultimo.  The 
village  Ilf  Cotgrave  is  situate  about  six  miles  south- 
east of  Nottingham  : — 

“Under  the  above  Iieading  there  was  a paragraph  in 
last  Fi  iilay's  Jharaa/  giving  an  account  of  a remarkable 
instance  of  two  married  peoide  living  together  seventy 
year.s  nnd  over.  The  facts,  it  seems,  were  procured  from 
the  epitaphs  on  some  old  gravestones  in  a churchyard  in 
Wales,  and  1 believe  the  dates  given  were  some  150  or 
200  years  back.  Xovv  we  need  not  go  so  far  from  home, 
nor  so  far  back  for  dates,  to  find  an  instance  of  this  kind. 
We  have  in  this  village  a living  specimen  of  over  seventy 
years  of  married  life.  'J’liere  is  a couple  of  old  people,  of 
the  name  of  Orampton,  now  living  together  in  this  parish, 
who  are  both  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  they  have 
lived  together  man  and  wife  over  seventy  years.  Their 
oldest  son,  now  living,  is  seventy  years  of  age.  What 
makes  the  case  more  remarkable,  the  old  people  are  so 
well  and  hearty,  and  to  all  appeal ance  are  likely  to  live 


for  some  years  to  come.  In  fact,  the  old  man  is  a wonder 
upon  earth.  He  is  to  be  seen  each  morning  out  with  his 
basket  of  victuals,  soon  after  six  o’clock,  going,  not  exactly 
to  work,  but  to  ‘tend’  cows  in  the  lanes,  and  this  he 
does,  staying  out  in  all  weathers,  until  towards  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  may  be  seen  almost  any 
day  on  some  of  our  roads,  either  sitting  on  a bank,  with 
his  glasses  on,  reading  a tract  or  an  old  newspaper,  or  else 
he  is  engaged  gathering  up  a little  manure  off  the  road. 
The  old  man  is  as  cheerful  as  a lark,  and  his  voice  is  so 
strong  that  you  can  hear  him  shout  nearly  half  a mile  off. 
Altogether  it  is  really  a remarkable  case. 

“ Cotgrave.  George  Hickling.” 

F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

Curious  Christian  Names  (5‘’'  S.  x.  106, 196, 
376  ; xi.  58,  77, 198.) — In  the  register  of  marriages 
at  Halifax  parish  church  (Dec.  1,  1878)  is  the 
name  of  a witness.  Charity  H.  This  may  be  taken 
in  future  days  as  the  name  of  a woman,  but  it  is 
inaeed  that  of  a man.  On  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  such  a name,  it  was  found  that  the  names  Faith 
and  Hope  had  been  given  to  his  sisters  ; and  his 
father  on  his  deathbed  wished  the  name  Charity 
to  be  given  to  a child  that  was  then  expected.  A 
boy,  however,  was  born,  and  friends  were  puzzled 
how  to  carry  out  the  father’s  wish,  when  one  in- 
geniously suggested  “ And  Charity,”  perhaps 
thinking  that  “ And”  would  serve  as  a male  name, 
as  it  did  duty  sometimes  for  Andrew.  The  man 
said  that  he  was  married  under  the  name  of  And 
Charity  H.  On  searching  the  registers  afterwards 
he  was  found  to  be  correct ; but  for  some  cause  or 
other  he  had  dropped  the  And,  and  signed  himself 
Charity  alone.  1 may  add  to  this,  that  in  Hunter’s 
PJeanery  of  Doncaster  (vol.  ii.  p.  143)  occurs  the 
name  of  Patience  Warde,  who  was  of  Hooton 
Paynel  and  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1681.  His  father,  after  the  birth  of  six  sons, 
vowed  that  if  he  had  another  he  should  be  called 
Patience.  He  kept  his  vow  : nor  did  the  name 
pass  out  of  the  family,  for  his  brother’s  grandson 
bore  the  name  ; but  in  the  next  generation  it  was 
Latinized  and  became  Patientius. 

On  a tablet  in  Halifax  Church  occurs  “ Ann 
Richard,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Margaret 
Dobson.”  T.  C. 

In  the  face  of  Rev.  xiv.  4,  for  which  see  Vulgate 
as  well  as  English  version,  it  seems  going  rather 
too  far  to  speak  of  Virgo  as  being  inappropriate 
“ as  a Christian  term  to  a man.”  Still,  the  bap- 
tismal appellation  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Brusiifield  seems  to  be  traceable,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  the  Surrey  surname,  concerning  which 
it  would  be  interesting  to  have  more  information.  , 
Virgin,  though  without  a local  habitation  assigned  ' 
to  it,  occurs  in  Burke’s  Armory,  but  not  Virgo. 

Cle. 

A young  woman  with  the  name  of  Phoebe  Virgo,  < 
and,  on  the  lucus  a non  principle,  the  nickname  of  i 
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“ Young  May  Moon,”  a native  of  Gloucestershire, 
is  well  known  to  me.  A lady  known  to  me  by 
name  has  children  baptized  respectively  Boaz, 
Euth,  Jehoshaphat.  The  estate  of  Theophilus 
Thickbroom,  deceased,  is  referred  to  in  the 
Times  of  Jan.  10,  1879.  I lately  saw  the  mar- 
riage of  a Gad  William  Meadows,  and  the  death 
of  some  one  with  the  Christian  name  of  Abednego, 
as  also  the  decease,  March  2,  1878,  of  Archimedes 
Couch,  Esq.,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Deptford. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

The  witness  mentioned  by  Mu.  BLENKiNsorp  as 
Thomas  Jolley  (Jolly)  Death  has  a brother  named 
Sudden  Death,  as  the  former  told  me  when  he  was 
on  a “ professional  ” visit  to  this  town  as  a private 
I detective.  The  father  of  the  two  young  men  may 
yet  be  alive,  and  if  so,  he  has  probably  had  time 
' to  reflect  upon  the  hideous  names  with  which  he 
; labelled  his  two  baby  boys  to  go  through  the 
I world  with.  But  what  of  the  minister  (if  there 
I was  one)  who  sanctioned  such  ghastly  ribaldry  of 
, prenomens  I The  real  name  of  the  family  is 
I D’Ath,  after  which  statement  I need  say  no  more 
to  your  intelligent  readers.  J.  W.  J. 

Nottingham. 

In  the  Times  obituary  of  Dec.  7 last  is  recorded 
I the  death  of  Mr.  Emperor  Adrian,  a member  of 
j the  Local  Government  Board.  In  the  Times  of 
. Jan.  3 is  recorded  the  death  of  a daughter  of  Mr. 
j Crucefix  Canton.  C.  T.  B. 

: A labourer  named  Anger  Burgess  died  at  Col- 

i lington.  Line.  A gentleman  rejoicing  in  the  pre- 
j nomen  of  Hymen  was  recently  fined  for  assault  in 

■ an  omnibus.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

j The  Temple. 

i I have  heard  my  father  say  that  Elwes  the  miser 
i had  his  two  (illegitimate)  sons  christened  Useless 
' and  Needless.  Perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 

■ spondents  can  verify  the  statement. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

; Hampstead. 

: On  a recent  visit  to  Ely  I read  in  the  graveyard 

of  the  parish  church  these  not  very  common  names  : 
j True  Gilding,  1852  ; Juner  Perry,  1846;  Green 
; Layton,  1797  ; Susanna  Gotobed,  1796,  aged 
ninety-two.  W.  S.  S. 

Curious  Epitaphs  (5‘**  S.  xi.  346.)— In  Crow- 
' land  Abbey,  co.  Lincoln,  is  the  following  edition  of 
the  epitaph  quoted  by  Hic  et  Ubique  : — 

I “ Beneath  this  place  in  6 foot  in  length  against  ye 

■ clerks  pew,  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr.  Abram  Baly.  He 

■ dyed  ye  3 Jan.,  1704.  Also  ye  Body  of  Mary  his  Wid. 

I She  Dyed  ye  15  May,  1705.  Also  ye  Body  of  Abram, 
j Son  of  ye  sd  Abram  and  Mary.  He  dyed  ye  13  Jan., 
i 1704.  Also  2 well  dyed  in  there  Bnfantry. 

“ Man’s  life  is  like  unto  a winter’s  day, 

! Some  break  their  fast  and  so  departs  away. 


Others  stay  dinner  then  departs  ful  fed  ; 

The  longest  age  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 

Oh,  reader,  then  behold  and  see, 

As  we  are  now  so  must  you  be.” 

D.  G.  C.  Elwes. 

A prose  version  of  the  second  epitaph  appears 
in  Bishop  Henshaw’s  Hone  Succisivee,  “ How  time 
runs  away  ! and  we  meet  with  death  always  ere 
we  have  time  to  think  ourselves  alive.  One  doth 
but  breakfast  here,  another  dines,  he  that  liveth 
longest  doth  but  sup  ; we  must  all  go  to  bed  in 
another  world”  (ed.  1640,  pt.  i.).  The  idea 
which  compares  the  course  of  man’s  life  to  time 
spent  at  an  inn  can  be  traced  to  Cicero,  who  says, 
“ Ex  vita  discedo,  tanquam  ex  hospitio,  non  tan- 
quam  ex  domo  ” {t'ienect.,  23). 

Wii.  Underhill. 

66,  Lausanne  Road,  Peokham. 


^t^ccllaneaus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Transactions  of  the  E.oyal  Historical  Society.  Edited  by 
Rev.  Charles  Rogers.  LL.D.,  Historiographer  to  the 
Society.  Vol.  VII.  (Printed  for  the  Society.) 
Genealor/ical  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Knox.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  (Printed  for  the  Gram- 
pian Club.) 

Rental  Booh  of  Ctipar  Ahhey.  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers. 
With  Historical  Notices  of  the  Abbots  bv  Major-Gen. 
Stewart  Allan.  Vol.  I.  (Printed  for  the  Grampian 
Club.) 

We  have  perused  these  volumes  with  much  care  and 
with  no  little  interest,  but  we  lay  them  down  with 
considerable  disappointment,  arising  from  the  want  of 
careful  revision  which  mars  their  best  features.  That 
the  Royal  Historical  Society  may  have  a useful  career 
before  it  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  Its  two  sections, 
the  purely  historical  and  the  genealogical,  ought  to 
enable  it  to  meet  varied  tastes  and  wants.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  no  publications  appear  to  emanate  from  the 
genealogical  section  as  such,  but  only,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
from  the  “ Grampian  Club,”  of  which  the  “ Historio- 
grapher” to  the  Royal  Historical  Society  seems  to  be 
the  sole  ostensible  channel  of  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  Yet  the  list  of  Fellows  published  in  the 
Society’s  Transactions  shows  that  it  is  not  from  want  of 
good  men  that  the  deeds  of  the  Society  fall  short  of  its 
promise.  We  observe  that  Baron  de  Bogoushevsky 
figures  as  a somewhat  lengthy  contributor  to  the  Trans- 
actions,on  a subject  well  adapted  to  a Russian  pen.  The 
baron  appears  to  have  quite  a system  of  his  own  for  repre- 
senting in  print  the  contractions  used  in  sixteenth  cen- 
tury English.  Mr.  H.  H.  Howortb,  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke, 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Irons,  and 
Major-Gen.  Stewart  Allan  all  contribute  interesting 
articles.  But  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  way  in  which  men 
of  real  learning  in  their  several  branches  of  study  are 
made  to  wi'ite  such  pure  nonsense  as  “ ab  aure  ad  aunim," 
or  even  to  become  absolutely  unintelligible.  We  always 
wish  to  understand  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  but  we  cannot  tell 
what  was  his  occult  meaning  in  this  passage  on  p.  307 : 
“ It  is  alleged  by  Dr.  Thomsen,  in  his  lectures  to  Rurick, 
to  enter  Slavonia  is  the  same  as  that  in  Wibbukind’s 
Chronicle  addressed  by  the  Welsh  to  Hengist  and  Horsa.” 
Here  revision  must  be  sadly  wanting. 
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In  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Knox  Family  a great  deal  is 
said  about  a iiuiiiber  of  persons  bearing  the  name,  but  of 
whose  relationsliip  with  the  Reformer  there  is  little  or  no 
proof.  The  Aberdeenshire  family  of  Knox  of  that  ilk  is 
not  known  to  have  any  connexion  whatever  with  the 
Knoxes  of  Ranfurly,  and  the  Reformer’s  relation  to 
Ranfurly  is  matter  of  assumption  rather  than  proof. 
Of  Knox  and  Korman  Leslie,  and  their  cornpivnions  in 
captivity  at  .Mont  St.  Michel,  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  in  his 
History  of  Scotland,  gives  a far  more  graphic  present- 
ment than  Dr.  Rogers.  The  subject  of  these  Memoirs 
was  a stirring  one ; we  wonder  that  it  did  not  stir  the 
author  of  the  present  volume. 

The  Rental  Booh  of  Cupar  Ahhey  would  have  been  of 
greater  interest  and  equal  utility,  it  seems  to  us,  had 
half  the  matter  now  printed  been  omitted.  The  “ His- 
torical Notices  of  the  Abbots,”  prepared  with  that 
minute  attention  to  small  details  on  the  byways  of  his- 
tory which  appears  to  characterize  the  work  of  Major- 
Gen.  Stewart  Allan,  together  with  a well-selected  body 
of  extracts  from  the  rental  book,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  show  the  antiquarian  reader  what  light  the 
documents  cited  were  calculated  to  throw  upon  mediaeval 
Scottish  life.  We  trust  that  the  second  volume  will 
contain  matter  at  once  more  weighty  atid  of  greater 
general  interest;  but  we  shall  probatdy,  in  that  case, 
regret  all  the  more  that  the  publication  should  have 
been  spread  over  two  volumes,  causing  a proportionate 
delay  in  the  time  of  our  reaching  the  true  pith  of  the 
subject. 

Very  pleasant  reading  on  a very  unpromising  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  current  number  of  Macmillan' s 
iMagazine.  The  article  is  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cave- 
Browne,  and  treats  of  the  portraits  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  collected  in  the  large  Dining-room  at 
Lambeth  Palace.  With  the  exception  of  portraits  of 
sovereigns  in  our  royal  palaces,  no  such  unbroken  series 
of  high  dignitaries  is  elsewhere  to  be  found ; but  the 
white  official  dress  of  the  Church,  with  black  stole  and 
square-cut  collars  or  bands,  makes  the  archbishops  look 
very  much  alike.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  finds  some 
tangible  distinctions  to  point  out  as  to  wigs,  bands,  and 
ruffs,  and  his  account  of  their  leading  actions,  or  some 
prominent  event  of  their  lives,  is  gossiping,  instructive, 
and  abundantly  amusing.  His  knowledge  of  the  pictures 
themselves  does  not  come  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  second  portrait  of  Archbp.  Warham  is  no  longer  at 
Lambetb  Palace,  nor  is  the  crayon  drawing  of  Bancroft 
by  Luttrel,  engraved  in  Doyly’s  Life  of  Sancroft.  There 
still  remains  in  the  Library  a beautiful  little  oval  portrait 
of  Sancroft,  drawn  on  iiarchment  in  lead  pencil,  and 
probably  by  Loggan,  wbich  Mr.  Cave-Browne  does 
not  mention.  It  varies  from  the  picture  in  the 
Dining-room.  It  is  absurd  to  accept  the  portrait  of  a 
youth,  a mere  lad,  in  black,  with  the  motto,  “ Rapido 
contrarius  oibi,”  as  the  primate  when  a young  man.  It 
bears  date  1650,  at  which  time  Sancroft  was  thirty-four. 
The  crayon  was  deposited  for  a time  in  the  palace  by 
Archbp.  Sutton.  The  portrait  of  Tenison  is  by  Simon 
Dubois.  The  picture  of  Archhp.  Arundel  is  a copy  from 
a false  picture  at  Penshurst  Place,  made  falser  still  by 
the  copyist.  The  processional  cross  and  mitre  (an  adap- 
tation from  the  Warham  portrait)  are  absurdly  made  at 
Lambeth  to  spring  to  the  right  and  the  left  from  the 
primate's  shoulders.  The  picture  at  Penshurst  is  a 
very  poor  jiarody  of  the  one  of  Warham,  so  much 
later,  by  Holbein,  with  a few  of  the  accessories 
displaced.  The  exception  made  by  Mr.  Cave-Browne 
in  favour  of  a likeness  of  Cardinal  Kempe  is  un- 
fortunate, as  Horace  Walpole’s  claims  on  his  behalf 
in  the  Strawberry  Hill  pictures  have  long  since  been 


exploded.  The  small  panel  picture  of  Chicheley,  together 
with  the  mitred  head  in  stained  glass,  are  more  deserving 
of  belief.  The  Archbp.  Parker,  arbitrarily  assigned  to 
Lyne,  is  in  a miserable  condition,  but  it  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  C.  Picart’s  most  brilliant  engravings.  He 
was  probably  assisted  in  that  by  Hogenberg’s  exquisite 
engraving,  and  must  also  have  had  a very  greatly  im- 
proved working  drawing  hy  a skilful  artist  to  guide  him. 
This  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  refined  engravings  in 
Lodge,  where  many  of  them  are  done  from  very  bad 
pictures ; but  by  the  intervening  hand  of  a skilful 
painter,  like  Hilton  or  Derby,  a really  fine  work  of  art  is 
secured,  and  fortunately  without  any  detriment  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  likeness. 


We  hope  shortly  to  have  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Italian  folk-lore,  which  is  at  present  but  little 
understood  in  this  country.  The  folk  tales  of  Italy 
already  collected,  from  the  Italian  Tyrol  down  to  the 
island  of  Sicily,  now  form  a library  of  themselves,  and 
the  collections  are  still  going  on.  Among  the  collectors 
are  some  of  the  most  learned  and  gifted  men  of  the  king- 
dom—Comparetti,  De  Gubernatis,  Imbriani,  Bernoni, 
Pitre,  he.  In  view  of  the  interest  now  awakened  in 
England  in  respect  of  folk-lore  generally  (evidenced  by 
the  formation  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society)  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  proposed  contributions  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q,” 

The  Genealogist' s Guide  to  Printed  Pedigrees  is  the 
title  of  a forthcoming  work  by  G.  W.  Marshall,  LL.D., 
the  editor  of  the  Genealogist.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
alphabetical  index  of  family  names,  embracing  all  those 
whose  pedigrees  may  be  found  in  the  more  important 
genealogical  and  topographical  works,  and  in  less  known 
works,  with  complete  references  to  the  pages  where  they 
occur.  It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  th 
Sons. 

Messrs.  Whittingham  & Co.  of  91,  Graeechurch  St,, 
announce  Perthshire  in  Bygone  Days,  by  Mr.  P.  R. 
Drummond.  Amongst  the  celebrities  (personally  known 
to  the  author)  noticed  in  the  volume  are  General  Lord 
Lynedoch,  Sir  David  Bairii,  Sir  Wdliam  Stirling  Maxwell, 
George  Gilfillan,  Robert  Nicoll  the  poet,  &c. 


iHottrc^  In  CnrrpSpaittfcnt^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

R.  C.  Hope  (Scarborough),  writes : — “ I am  making  a 
collection  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  connected 
with  holy  wells,  wells,  fountains,  springs,  &c.  Any 
help  in  the  way  of  local  legends,  &c.,  will  be  thankfully 
received.” 

K. — You  should  write  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  H.  B.  Wheatley, 
Esq.,  5,  Minford  Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park. 

H.  D.  C.  (Dursley.) — We  have  a letter  for  you. 

M.  P.  M. — See  ante,  p.  39. 

M.  S, — Next  week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; ai  d 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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;the  athanasian  creed:  the  danger  of 

I COMPENDIUMS  IN  MATTERS  OF  AUTHORITY. 

I Popular  books — books  to  make  things  plain  and 
easy  of  access  — may  mislead  (1)  either  from  their 
I plan  being  misunderstood,  (2)  or  their  information 
1 proving  inaccurate.  Of  the  former  (1)  Cardwell’s 
I Tivo  Liturgies  is  a striking  example  as  misunder- 
K stood  by  the  judges  in  the  Knightsbridge  case, 
who  were  led  by  it  into  their  grave  literary  blunder 
1 in  the  matter  of  the  Consecration  prayer.  They 
\ went  to  Cardwell  instead  of  going  to  the  book 
itself ; and  so,  from  ignorance  of  his  arrangement, 
Ifell  into  the  trap  unwittingly  laid  for  them,  and 
‘ have  in  consequence  raised  over  themselves  a 
imound  of  mirth  unto  this  day.  They  sought  but 
haw  not,  because  they  sought  not  aright. 

!|  Of  the  latter  (2)  Sir  William  Palmer’s  Origines 
\\Liturgicce  has  latterly  afforded  a pregnant  proof. 
Ilhe  dignitaries  in  and  about  Convocation,  while 
discussing  the  Athanasian  Creed,  affirmed,  or 
acquiesced  in  the  affirmation,  that  the  Creed  in 
i England,  in  the  old  time  before  the  Eeformation, 
was  called  the  Psalm  Quicunque  vult,  and  said 
; jinly  on  Sundays— on  some  Sundays — at  an  obscure 
i service  as  a common  Sunday  Psalm.  Whence  did 
- they  get  this  1 Prom  Palmer  {Origines  Liturgica;, 


vol.  i.  pp.  233-4),  who  twice  asserts  what  is  con- 
trary to  fact  concerning  the  “Symbolum  Athanasii” 
(for  such  is  the  heading  of  the  Creed  in  Sarum) : 

“ The  Athanasian  Creed,  termed  Psalmus  Qiii- 
cunque  vult,  was  sung  on  Sundays  . . . -was  only 
recited  on  Sundays,  according  to  the  offices  of 
Sarum  and  other  English  churches,  and  on  other 
days  nothing  was  appointed  in.stead  of  it.”  A 
congeries  of  error  ! Had  Sir  William  looked  a 
little  forward,  both  in  Salisbury  and  York,  he 
would  have  found  its  use  provided  for,  not  on 
Sundays  only,  but  on  every  day  of  the  week,  and 
so  might  have  saved  the  dignitaries  their  stumble. 
One  compendium  proved  their  rock  of  offence. 
Another,  their  old  friend  Dr.  Burton’s  compendious 
volume  of  Primers  (Oxford,  1834),  might  have  kept 
them  straight.  Had  they  consulted  him  they 
would  have  discovered  (p.  325),  set  out  at  full,  at 
the  very  head  and  front  of  Bishop  Hilsey’s  Primer 
(1539),  “ The  Symbol  or  Creed  of  the  Great 
Doctor  Athanasius.  Daily  read  in  the  Church.” 
This,  as  testimony  borne  to  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England  ten  years  before  1549,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rubrics  of  Salisbury 
and  of  York,  must  surely  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

As  to  the  obscurity  of  the  service  at  which  the 
Creed  was  said.  Prime  was  the  layman’s  matins, 
the  service  which  people  were  urged  to  attend  in 
their  parish  churches,  with  tierce,  following  prime, 
before  mass  on  Sundays  and  greater  holydays.  As 
in  religious  houses  the  novices  and  labourers  of 
the  house  attended  prime  on  weekdays,  before 
going  out  to  their  daily  labour  on  the  glebe,  and 
on  Sundays  and  holyd-ays,  before  they  heard  tierce 
and  mass,  they  must  soon  have  known  the  service 
and  its  Creed  by  heart. 

In  referring  to  an  English  authority  for  an 
English  practice  no  doubt  the  dignitaries  acted 
honestly,  though,  as  it  turned  out,  unfortunately. 
Had  they  thought  proper  to  look  a little  further 
afield,  they  would  have  found  Bona  telling  them 
{suh  “ Symbolo  Ath.anasii,”  in  De  Singulis  partihus 
Divince  Psalmodim,  § xviii.  p.  863,  Antv.,  1677), 
“ dim  quotidie  ad  primam  cantabatur.”  In  De 
Variis  Ritihus  Div.  Psalm.,  § v.  p.  897,  “De  Ritu 
Carthusianorum,”  he  says,  “Ad  primam  dicunt 
quotidie  symbolum  Athanasii.”  In  the  same  De 
Var.  Bit.  Div.  Psal.,  p.  900,  “ De  Ritu  Ambro- 
siano,”  we  have  “Sequitur  Epistolella  ut  vocant  cum 
responsorio  brevi,  cui  statim  quotidie  subditur  sym- 
bolum Athanasii.”  They  would  have  seen  Guyetus, 
had  they  turned  to  him,  writing,  “ In  omnibus 
antiquis  Breviariis  quotidie  dicebatur,”  sc.  “sym- 
bolum Athanasii”  i^Heortologia,  Venet.,  1729,  De 
Ordinando  Officio,  cap.  xix.  quiest.  v.  p.  207) ; while 
Grancolas  (Latiue,  Venet.,  1734,  Oommentarius 
Historicus  in  Bomamim  Breviarium,  cap.  xxxv. 
p.  108)  writes,  “ Honorius  Augustudunensis,  1.  2, 
cap.  19,  refert  in  quibusdam  ecclesiis  quotidie  ad 
primam  cum  oratione  Trinitatis,  ‘ Omnipotens  qui 
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deJisti  famulis  veriv  Trinitatis,’  &c.,  recitatum 
fuisse.”  And  lower  down  he  cites,  “ Explanationein 
symboli  S.  Athanasii,  quod  ad  priinani  quotidie  ca- 
nitur.  Idemv'idere  estin  ordinarioS.  ApriTullensis  : 
atque  in  consuetudinibus  Cluniacensibus  ab  Ulrico 
collectis,  1.  9,  c.  3,  ‘ Qaicunque  nullo  die  oniittitur 
a nobis,  sed  in  privatis  diebus  simul  cum  aliis 
Psalniis ; in  Dominica  post  preces,’  i.e.  post  Psalnios 
quotidie  dicebatur,  et  Dominicis  post  preces. 
Carthusiani  quoque  illud  quotidie  recitant,  post 
Psalnios  horae  prima?,  sicuti  etiam  Ecclesia  Seno- 
nensis.”  I should  add  that  Azevedo  {l>e  JJivino 
Officio,  Venet.,  1783,  Pars  ii.,  “ E.xercitationes 
Ecclesiasticaj  Secunda3  Partis.”  Exercitatio  xx., 
“De  Symbolo  Athanasii,”  p.  797)  corroborates  Bona 
above,  and  so  would  many  others,  had  I space  to 
cite  them.  And  to  Salisbury,  York,  Aberdeen, 
and  those  referred  to  in  the  commentators  quoted, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  append,  as  a sample  of 
other  old  churches,  Paris  {Brev.,  1557),  at  daily 
prime,  “ Symbolum  Athanasii  ”;  the  Carthusians 
{Brev.,  Lugduni,  1042),  as  referred  to  above 
by  Grancolas ; and,  indeed,  a myriad  of  old 
books  beside  those  of  the  churches  of  Sens,  of 
Besan^on  {Brev.,  Par.,  1565),  of  Aix  (Lugd.,  circ. 
1500),  and  of  Angers  (MS.),  all  of  them  older,  or 
representing  books  older,  than  the  days  when 
Cranmer  innovated  in  the  matter  of  the  Creed  of 
St.  Athanasius.  But  enough  has  been  adduced  to 
show  the  lurking  dangers  of  compendiums  in 
points  of  authority  and  literature. 

Spero  Meliora. 


TENNYSON'S  IDYLLS:  “GERAINT  AND  ENID." 

(Coiichided  from  p.  2.) 

For  some  mysterious  reason  the  Laureate  has 
chosen  to  dislocate  the  order  of  the  tale.  He 
begins  with  the  home  life  of  the  newlj^  married 
pair,  the  causeless  jealousy  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
his  command  to  Enid  to  clothe  herself  in  her  faded 
silk,  for  he  means  her  to  ride  with  him  into  the  wil- 
derness. We  are  then  taken  back  three  years,  and 
are  told  the  way  that  Geraint  both  wooed  and 
won  his  beautiful  Enid,  who  was  taken  to  court, 
where  the  queen  herself  gave  the  young  spouse  her 
bridal  attire.  Again  the  narrative  is  broken,  and 
the  reader  must  go  back  to  the  order  of  Geraint 
to  his  bride  to  dress  herself  in  mean  attire  and 
accompany  him  on  horseback  wherever  he  chose 
to  go.  We  are  again  to  take  up  the  tale  by 
passing  over  all  the  first  part  after  the  145tli  line 
to  the  last  three  lines,  which  connect  the  tale 
with  part  ii. 

This  dislocation  answers  no  good  purpose,  but 
only  obscures  the  tale.  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton, 
and  others,  it  is  true,  begin  in  medias  res,  and 
fetch  up  the  antecedent  parts  by  relating  them  to 
some  host  or  guest,  but  there  G no  such  artifice 
here.  All  the  parts  are  told  historically,  but  the 


poet  has  chosen  to  arrange  his  parts  2,  1,  3,  instead 
of  1,  2,  3 ; and  this  being  the  case,  the  reader 
must  begin  with  line  145  and  read  to  within  ten 
lines  of  the  end  of  part  i.,  then  turn  to  the  fifth 
line  and  read  to  the  point  from  which  he  started. 

It  begins  with  “ Arthur  held  his  court  at  Caerleon 
on  Usk”;  goes  on  to  the  w’ooing  of  Enid,  her 
leaving  home,  her  welcome  at  court,  and  her 
wedding  “with  all  ceremony”;  then,  turning  to 
line  5,  we  are  told  “ Geraint  loved  his  young  wife 
dearly,”  but  a misunderstanding  arose,  and  he 
commanded  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  wilder- 
ness ; then  skipping  from  line  145  to  the  close  of 
part  i.,  the  fragments  are  pieced  together  and  the 
tale  continued. 

After  sojourning  in  the  court  three  years,  Geraint 
returned  home  with  his  young  wife. 

Mabinoijion. — And  he  began  to  love  ease  and  pleasure 
...and  took  no  delight  in  tournaments  as  he  had  done 
formerly,  but  liked  to  continue  in  the  palace,  and  gave 
up  hunting  and  his  other  amusements... And  there  was 
murmuring  and  Ecofiing... among  the  people. ..on  account 
of  his  relinquishing  everything  for  the  love  of  his  wife. 
Tennyson. — He  grew 

Forgetful  of  the  falcon  and  the  hunt, 

Forgetful  of  the  tilts  and  tournaments... 

And. ..the  people... began  to  scoff  him 
As  a prince  whose  manhood  was  all  gone 
And  molten  down  to  mere  uxoriousness. 

Mahinogion. — And  Erbin... spoke  unto  Enid,  and  in- 
quired whether  it  was  she  that  had  caused  him  to  act 
thus.. ..“Not  I,”  she  said;  “ there  is  nothing  more  hate- 
ful to  me.”. ..But  it  was  hard  for  her  to  own  this  to 
Geraint. ..and  she  was  very  sorrowful. 

Tennyson. — [This  rumour  being  told  her]  saddened  , 
her... 

And  day  by  day  she  thought  to  tell  Geraint, 

But  could  not... 

While  he  that  watched  her  sadden  was  the  more 
Suspicious  that  her  nature  had  a taint. 

Malinogion.—One  morning  in  the  summer  time  they  \ 
were  upon  their  couch. ..and  the  sun  shone  u;}on  it. ..and  ; 
the  clothes  slipped  from  off  his  arms  and  breast,  and  he 
was  asleep... And  Enid  gazed  upon  his  marvellous  beauty,  1 
and  said,  “ Alas  ! am  1 the  cause  that  these  arms  and  | 
this  breast  have  tost  their  manliness  1 ’’...And  as  she  spoke  j 
the  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes,  and  fell  on  his  breast... 
and  woke  him.  ' 

Tennyson. — At  last  it  chanced  that  on  a summer  ^ 
morn 

(They  sleeping  each  hy  either)  the  new  sun 
Beat  thro’  the. ..casement. 

And  moving  he  cast  the  clothes  aside... 

And  Enid  woke,  and  sat  beside  the  couch 
Admiring  him. ..and  said, 

“ 0 noble  breast  and  all  puiss.ant  arms. 

Am  I the  cause  that  all  your  force  is  gonel”... 

And  the  strong  passion  in  her  made  her  weep 
True  tears  upon  his  broad  and  naked  breast. 

And  these  awoke  him. 

Mahinogion. — And  he  thought  that  she  wept  and 
spoke  thus  because  she  loved  some  other  man  more  than 
him. ..and  he  was  troubled  in  mind,  and  called  his  squire, 
and  when  he  came,  “ Go  quickly,”  said  he,  “and  prepare 
my  hor.ee  and  arms ; and  do  thou  arise,”  he  said  to  Enid, 

“ and  clothe  thyself  in  thy  worst  riding  dress,  and  evil 
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' betide  me  if  tliou  returnest  here  until  thou  knowest 
whether  I have  really  lost  my  manliness," 

Tennyson. — Anil  he  thought, 

“She  is  not  faithful  to  me,  and  I see  her 
Weeping  for  some  gay  knight  in  Arthur’s  hall.’’ 

At  this. ..he  shook  his  drowsy  squire,  and  cried, 

“ My  charger  and  her  palfrey”;  then  to  her, 

“...Put  on  thy  worst  and  meanest  dress 
And  I ide  with  me.” 

We  must  now  skip  over  some  TOO  lines  of  the 
I poem  for  the  continuation.  Towards  the  close  of 
I part  i.  five  lines  are  repeated,  beginning,  “ Remem- 
bering how  fir.st  he  came  to  her  drest  in  that  dress,” 
i and  at  this  point  the  narrative  is  continued.  In 
both  versions  Geraint  commands  Enid  to  ride  far 
■ in  advance  and  not  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  takes 
I her  over  rough  roads  through  tangles  haunted  by 
, robbers.  From  time  to  time,  being  in  advance, 

\ Enid  hears  some  lurking  gang  arrange  to  attack 
1 Geraint  and  steal  the  horses,  and  she  gives  him 
! warning.  He  chides  her  for  speaking,  overthrows 
1 every  attacking  party,  and  gives  the  horses  to 
I Enid  to  drive  forward,  till  at  last  .she  has  quite  a 
I string  of  them,  and  becomes  faint  and  weary,  sick 
I at  heart,  and  almost  ready  to  die.  At  length — 

: Mahinogioii.- — They  left  the  wood,  ami  came  to  an 

j open  country  with  meadows  on  one  hand,  and  mowers 
' mowing  the  meadows...  And  there  came  a slender  stripling 
with  a satchel... and  a small  blue  pitcher  in  his  hand.  [It 
was  the  noonday  meal  for  the  mowers,  but  the  lad  gave 
the  provisions  to  the  prince  and  lady].  And  Geraint  said 
to  him,  “ Take  thou  whichever  horse  and  arms  thou 
choosest  in  payment  of  thy  service.”...”  This  would  he 
ample,”  said  the  youth,  “ to  repay  much  greater  services 
than  I have  rendered  to  thee.” 

Tennyson. — So  thro’  the  green  gloom  of  the  wood 
they  past. 

And  issuing  under  open  heaven,  beheld 
j ...a  meadow. ..and  mowers  mowing  in  it. 

I And  there  came  a fair-haired  youth,  that  in  his  hand 
I Bare  victuals  for  the  mowers... 

I [These  were  given  to  the  prince  and  lady,  and  then 
I Geraint  said  to  the  lad] 

I “ Boy... take  a horse  and  arms  for  guerdon.’’... 
i “ My  lord,  you  overpay  me,”. ..said  the  boy. 

The  boy  then  asked  them  to  come  to  his  master’s 
house,  where  they  would  find  a welcome  ; but 
Geraint  declined  to  do  so,  and  said — • 

! Mahinogion. — “ Go  to  the  town  and  take  a lodging  for 
’ me. ..and  see  that  it  is  commodious  for  the  horses  also.” 

I Tennyson. — “ Go  hire  some. ..chamber  for  the  night 

And  stalling  for  the  horses.’’ 

I This  was  done.  And  Geraint  commanded  Enid 
i to  keep  as  far  off  from  him  as  the  chamber  would 
! allow.  While  there,  the  master  of  the  youth 
, visited  Geraint,  and  Geraint  gave  him  a banquet, 
j and  told  the  host  he  might  invite  as  many  of  his 
! friends  and  neighbours  as  he  liked  to  dinner,  and 
j he  (Geraint)  would  pay  the  e.vpense  of  their  enter- 
tainment. When  the  meal  was  over,  the  guest 
I asked  permission  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  lady, 
j and,  seeing  how  neglected  she  was,  proposed  that 
she  should  elope  with  him,  promising  that  he 
would  love  and  cherish  her.  His  words  were  so 


ardent  and  he  was  so  far  gone  in  intoxication  that 
Enid  thouglit  it  would  be  no  use  thwarting  him, 
and  said,  it  he  really  wished  it,  the  best  plan  would 
be  for  him  to  come  early  in  the  morning  and  carry 
her  oft  by  force,  and  to  this  he  assented.  It  was 
now  bedtime  ; and  while  Geraint  was  asleep,  Enid 
noiselessly  laid  his  armour  in  readiness. 

Maliinogion. — And  though  fearful  of  her  errand,  she 
came  to  his  side  and  spoke  softly,  saying,  “ My  lord,  ari^e 
and  clothe  thyself.’’. . . And  then  she  told  him  all  the  earl  had 
said  to  her. ..And  he  took  warning  and  clothed  himself... 
and  he  said,  “ Bid  the  host  come  here,"  and  the  man 
came.  “Dost  know  how  much  I owe  thee,  friendl” 
asked  Geraint.  “ I think  hut  little.”  “ Take  the  eleven 
horses  and  the  armour  for  the  debt.”  “ Heaven  reward 
thee,”  said  the  host,  “ but  I have  not  spent  the  worth  of 
one.  ' ^ “ For  that  reason,"  said  Geraint,  “ thou  wilt  bo 
the  richer.” 

Tennyson. — Then  breaking  his  command  of  silence 
given. 

She  told  him  all  that  earl  Limours  had  s.aid... 

Then  issuing  armed  he  found  the  host,  and  cried, 

“ Thy  reckoning,  friend.”  And  ere  he  learnt  it,  “ Take 
Five  horses  and  their  armour.’’  And  the  host 
...answered  amazed,  “I  scarce  have  spent  the  worth 
of  one.’’ 

“ Ae  will  he  all  the  wealthier,”  said  the  prince. 

On  they  rode,  till  Enid  observed  through  the 
mist  a knight  riding  after  them,  and  she  warned 
Geraint,  and  when  the  knight  came  up — ■ 

Muhinogio7i. — Geraint  turned  on  him,  and  struck  him 
with  his  lance  upon  the  centre  of  his  shield,  so  that  the 
shield  was  split... and  he  himself  thrown  over  the  horse’s 
crupper  to  the  ground,  in  p;ril  of  his  life. 

Tenjiyson. — And  in  the  momentafter,wild  Limours... 
Dashed  on  Geraint,  who  closed  with  him,  and  bore 
Down  [s/c]  by  the  length  of  lance  and  arm  beyond 
The  crupper,  and  so  left  him  stunned. 

At  length  they  came  in  contact  with  King 
Arthur  and  tarried  awhile  with  him,  and  the  evil 
spirit  of  Geraint  gradually  gave  way. 

Mali'iiogion. — Then  Geraint  went  to  his  own  domains, 
and  henceforth  reigned  prosperously  ; and  his  fame  and 
splendour  lasted  with  renown  and  honour  both  to  him 
and  Enid  from  that  time  forth. 

Tennyson. — Thence  after  tarrying  for  a space,  they 
rode 

...to  their  own  land. 

And  being  ever  foremost  in  the  chase. 

And  victor  at  the  tilt  and  tournament. 

They  called  him  the  “ Great  Prince,” 

And  Enid  a grateful  people  named 
“ Enid  the  Good.”. ..Nor  did  he  doubt  her  more. 

But  rested  on  her  fealty,  till  he  crowned 
A happy  life  with  a fair  death. 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
the  second  part  of  Tennyson’s  Geraint  and  Enid 
appears  to  me  by  far  the  best  portion  of  all 
the  idylls.  It  is  better  poetry  and  of  a higher 
type.  The  first  part  is  too  close  a copy  of  the 
prose  story,  and  the  dislocation  alluded  to  above 
is  a fatal  blemish.  As  part  ii.  of  Geraint  and 
Enid  is  the  best,  the  idyll  called  Gareth  and 
Lynette  is  undoubtedly  the  worst,  as  the  whole 
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scope  of  the  beautiful  allegory  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  sadly  perverted  by  the  poet. 

E.  CoBHAOi  Brewer. 

L ivant. 


THOMAS  TYRWHITT. 

See  llulmlcrnii  Epistolcz  ad  Wyttenbachium  (ed. 
Kraft),  pp.  24,  20,  35,  45,  159,  160  ; E.  A.  Wolf, 
Liter.  Analekten,  ii.  2,  art.  I2=iv.  549-57.  lie 
made  Euhnken’s  acquaintance  at  Paris  (VVytten- 
bach.  Vita  liuhnlcenii,  p.  71,  edit.  I799=pp.  123 
seq.  edit.  Bergman).  His  essay  De  Bahrio,  Bond., 
T.  Payne,  1776,  8vo.  An  auctarium  appended  to 
his  edition  of  Orpheus  l>e  Laqndibiis.  Both  essay 
and  auctarium  reprinted  by  Harles,  Erlangen, 
1785,  8vo.  Cf.  Fabricius-Haiies,  Bibliotheca 
Grccca,  i.  629;  Saxe,  Oiiomasticon,  vii.  173  seq. ; 
Euhnken  in  Biblioth.  Crit.,  pt.  iv.  pp.  85  seq., 
134-5.  His  edit,  of  Aristotle’s  Poet.,  Oxf.,  1794, 
4to.  ; second  edit,  ibid.,  1794,  8vo.  ; third  edit. 
ibid.,  1806,  8vo.,  7s.,  l.p.  21s.  ; fourth  edit,  ibid., 
1817  ; fifth  edit,  ibid.,  1827.  Thomas  Burgess  de- 
dicates to  him  his  edition  of  Dawes’s  Misccll.  Crit., 
Oxf.,  1781,  “honoris  causa  et  grati  animi  testi- 
monio.”  His  “ notae  breves  ad  Dial,  da  Oral. 
margini  edit.  Lipsii,  Antv.,  1627,  et  Broterii 
appositm,  quas  descripsere  Thomas  Kidd  in  proof, 
ad  Opuscala  Bulmlt&nii’’ Bond.,  1807,  Ixix  seeq.; 
Seebode  in  Archiv  fur  Philologie  und  Pddagogik, 
1824,  i.  796  seq. ; Dronke  in  his  edit,  of  Tac.  Dial. 
Cf.  Dalzel,  Anal.  Maiora,  i.’’  (2)  158,  171,  ii.'^  (2) 
37,  180  ; Kidd’s  pi'efiice  to  Parson's  Tracts,  xcv 
see]. ; Chalmers  ; Watt ; Biographic  Universelle ; 
Hdfer,  Biograqjliie  Generate ; above  all,  the  Lit. 
Anecel.  and  Lit.  Illustr.  of  John  Nichols.  Monk, 
in  his  Alcestis,  gives  from  B.  M.  Tyrwhitt’s  MS. 
conjectures. 

In  1814  the  Cambridge  press  promised  a pub- 
lication which  would  still  be  grateful  to  the  learned 
world,  and  on  which  the  sister  press  might  at  this 
day  well  employ  one  of  the  many  rising  Oxford 
scholars  {Mvs.  Crit.,  i.  410)  : “It  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  reprint  in  one  volume  Tyrwhitt’s  Disser- 
tation on  Babrius,  his  edition  of  Pseudorpheus 
irepl  XidoH',  his  Notes  on  Euripides  and  on  Strabo, 
and  his  other  smaller  pieces  of  a classical  nature.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  pert  ignorance  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (No.  28,  article  on  Falconer’s 
Btrabo)  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  notices  of 
Tyrwhitt  (Copleston,  A Reply  to  the  Calumnies  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  against  Oxf ord,  second  edit., 
Oxf.,  1810).  The  reviewer  had  called  Falconer 
“a  distinguished  graduate,  selected  from  the  whole 
body,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  conduct  the 
greatest  work  that  it  had  undertaken  for  more 
than  a century  preceding.”  Copleston  retorts 
(p.  40) 

“ The  truth  is.  the  editor  never  was  a graduate ; he  was 
not  a member  of  the  university  when  he  undertook  this 
work  ■ lie  was  not  then  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  ; he 


resided  here  a little  more  than  a twelvemonth  during  the 
progress  of  it,  chiefly  that  he  might  enjoy  the  society  of 
literary  men  and  the  use  of  the  libraries.” 

To  make  the  balance  true,  the  pow'er  whose  man- 
date conferred  on  Falconer  a degree,  ejected,  like 
another  Lord  klanchester,  poor  Tyrwhitt  from  his 
Alma  Mater  (Copleston,  p.  34j. 

“ Certain  it  is,  that  no  such  attempt  has  been  made 
since,  except  in  the  single  and  minute,  but  very  success- 
ful instance  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  which  was  produced 
by  an  auxiliary  volunteer,  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
engaged  in  business,  and  never  secluded  from  the  avoca- 
tions of  society.  By  not  enjoying  the  leisure,  perhaps, 
he  never  contracted  the  indolence  or  apathy  of  a monk, 
but  preserved  the  activity  even  by  the  distraction  of  his 
faculties.  His  name  stands  in  the  title-page  plain 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt— without  any  decorative  adjunct  or 
title  of  degree — though  it  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  i)roudest  which  the  most  exalted  seat  of  learning 
could  bestow.” 

Copleston  retorts  (pp.  34-5)  : — 

“ Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  there  is  any  truth  in 
what  the  reviewer  intimates,  that  Tyrwhitt  took  no 
degree  at  Oxford,  and  was  not  even  a member  of  the 
university,  I will  add  a very  brief  summary  of  facts  and 
dates  concerning  that  illustrious  critic. 

“ He  was  born  in  1730  ; came  from  Eton  to  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  1747 ; took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1750; 
was  elected  fellow  of  Merton  College  in  1755  ; took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1756;  and  remained  fellow'  of  that 
college  seven  years  (i.e.  till  1762),  when  he  was  made 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship. He  quitted  all  public  employment  in  1768;  from 
which  time  till  his  death  in  1786  he  occupied  himself 
chiefly  in  critical  and  other  literary  studies,  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  former  life  had  been  devoted.  His 
Poetics  is  a posthumous  publication  from  unfinished 
notes,  and  the  title-page  W'as,  of  course,  arranged  by 
another  hand.” 

Again,  speaking  of  the  Strabo  (pp.  98-100)  : — 

“ The  excellence  of  Tyrw'hitt's  conjectural  emenda- 
tions is  acknowledged  by  the  review'er ; although  he  is 
studious  to  deprive  Oxford  of  all  share  of  the  credit. 
Even  here  his  evil  genius  of  ignorance  haunts  him  every 
step  he  takes.  He  asks  wdiy  they  were  not  published  in 
one  small  supplementary  volume.  The  answer  is,  they 
have  been  pilnted  in  a small  volume,  as  every  pretender 
to  exact  Greek  criticism  ought  to  know,  twice  already  : 
once  in  London  in  1783,  which  edition  is  quoted  by 
Schweighaeuser  in  his  notes  to  Polybius,  and  once  by 
Harles  in  1788,  from  which  the  French  translators  have 
taken  his  conjectures,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  and  in 
general  adopted  them,  with  acknowledgments  of  their 
ingenuity. 

“ The  reviewer  praises  these  emendations  highly,  and, 
out  of  near  two  hundred,  selects  six  as  being  particularly 
ingenious,  and  as  having  been  confirmed  by  manuscripts 
collated  since  his  death.  The  first  and  last  of  these  six 
have  had  no  confirmation  whatever  from  manuscripts ; 
the  first  is  not  so  much  a conjecture  as  an  adoption  of 
the  sense  given  in  the  old  Latin  translation  ; the  third  is 
only  partially  confirmed:  and  the  second  and  fourth 
have  no  pretensions  to  superior  sagacity,  as  I will  leave 
it  to  any'  one  conversant  in  these  matters  to  determine. 
How  unaccountable  all  this  ! when,  in  the  imperfect 
reading  which  I have  myself  given  to  the  notes,  I have 
found  above  twelve  very  ingenious  ones  positively  con- 
firmed, as  many  partially  confirmed,  and  at  least  twenty, 
far  exceeding  those  selected  by  him  in  acuteness  and 
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ingenuity,  not  yet  confirmed,  but  bearing  the  strongest 
marks  of  probability.” 

In  a note  Copleston  specifies  the  emendations  to 
which  he  refers.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


ANOTHER  OLD  ENGLISH  JEST  OF  ASIATIC 
ORIGIN. 

The  following  is  the  twenty-first  anecdote  in 
Taylor’s  Wit  and  Mirth  (see  Shahqieare  J est-Boolcs, 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt) : — 

“ A country  fellow  (that  had  not  walked  much  in  streets 
that  were  paved)  came  to  Loudon,  where  a dog  came 
suddenly  out  of  a house,  and  furiously  ran  at  him.  The 
fellow  stooped  to  take  up  a stone  to  cast  at  the  dog,  and 
finding  them  all  fast  rammed  or  paved  in  the  ground, 
quoth  he  : ‘ AVhat  a strange  country  am  I in,  where  the 
people  tie  up  the  stones  and  let  the  dogs  loose  1 ’ ” 
Curiously  enough,  what  seems  to  be  the  original 
of  this  droll  story  is  found  in  the  Gulistan,  or 
^ Rose-Garden,  of  the  Persian  poet  Saadi  (chap.  iv. 
tale  10),  where  it  is  related  somewhat  as  follows  ; 

A poor  peasant  presented  himself  before  the 
chief  of  a gang  of  robbers,  and  recited  verses  in 
his  praise.  The  robber  chief,  instead  of  rewarding 
the  poet,  caused  him  to  be  stripped  of  his  clothes 
and  driven  out  of  the  village.  The  dogs  attacking 
him  in  his  rear,  he  tried  to  take  up  some  stones, 
i but  they  were  frozen  to  the  ground.  Thus  dis- 
! tressed,  he  exclaimed,  “ What  a vile  set  of  men 
i are  these,  who  set  loose  the  dogs  and  fasten  the 
stones  ! ” The  chief,  having  heard  him  from  a 
i window,  laughed,  and  said,  “ 0 wise  man,  ask 
' a boon  of  me.”  “I  want  my  own  garment,”  said 
; the  poet,  “ if  you  vouchsafe  it,”  and  so  on.  In  the 

sequel  he  gets  back  his  gown  and  goes  away,  “ a 
; sadder  and  a wiser  man.” 

^ This  story,  by  the  way,  Saadi  places  in  his  chapter 
nr  section  entitled  “ The  Advantages  of  Tacitur- 
nity,” and  a very  instructive  tale  it  is  on  that 
subject, — 

, “ When  poets  say,  ‘ I ’ve  written  fifty  rhymes,’ 

: They  make  you  dread  that  they  ’ll  recite  them  too  ! ” 

I do  not  think  it  likely  that  this  story  is  told  in 
any  English  jest-book  printed  before  Taylor’s  Wit 
and  Mirth,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  original  of 
all  our  old  books  of  facetiae.  How,  then,  came  it 
into  England  ? Taylor  tells  us  in  his  title-page 
that  his  stories  were  “ chargeably  collected  out  of 
Taverns,  Ordinaries,  Inn.s,  Bowling-greens  and 
alleys,  Ale-houses,  Tobacco-shops,  High-ways  and 
Water-ways”;  and  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  justly 
remarks  that  “ taverns  and  pot-houses  supplied 
Taylor,  no  doubt,  with  a large  proportion  of  the 
matter  for  his  Wit  and  Mirth.”  But  if  this  tale 
I be  not  found  in  any  earlier  English  jest-book,  how 
i came  it  to  be  an  ale-house  jest  in  Taylor’s  time  ? 

A more  general  question,  how  Saadi’s  little  story 
i came  into  Europe,  is  not  so  difficult  to  answer.  It 
: must  have  come,  as  hundreds  of  other  Asiatic 


stories,  “merry  and  tragical,  tedious  and  brief,” 
migrated  westward  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
through  the  Moors  of  Spain,  who  held  regular 
intercourse  with  their  co-religionists  in  northern 
Africa  and  in  Asia  ; European  intercourse  with 
the  Saracens  during  the  Crusades,  and,  afterwards, 
through  the  hordes  of  pilgrims  that  flocked  to  the 
Holy  Land  ; and  through  the  merchants  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  who  for  a long  period  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
who  must  have  “ imported,”  along  with  their  rich 
bales  of  merchandise,  still  more  precious  treasures 
of  Oriental  fiction,  of  which  the  early  Italian 
novelists  probably  made  good  use. 

Now,  I have  a shrewd  suspicion  that  Saadi's 
story  of  the  poor  poet  and  the  dogs  is  to  be  found 
in  either  of  the  two  famed  books  of  facetiae — 
Arlotto  and  Poggius.  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  would  kindly  state  whether  I am 
correct  in  this  conjecture.  To  some  “ outsiders  ” 
this  may  be  thought  a very  long  note  about  a very 
small  matter  ; but  to  readers  and  correspondents 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  at  least,  the  tracing  of  the  migra- 
tions and  transformations  of  popular  tales  and 
fictions  must  be  peculiarly  interesting. 

W.  A.  Clouston. 

[See  » N.  & Q.,”  fi'”  S.  xi.  302,  382,  426.] 


“ Enctclop.sdia  Britannica,”  ninth  edit.,  art. 
“ Bibliography  : Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous 
Works.” — The  writer  of  this  article  says  ; “ lu 
England  the  practice  of  anonymous  writing,  in 
spite  of  the  example  of  journalism,  1 as  never 
largely  prevailed.”  I should  much  like  to  know 
upon  what  data  this  opinion  of  the  encyclopedist 
is  founded.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  only 
no  foundation  for  it,  but  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
fact.  When  the  late  Mr.  Halkett’s  book  appears 
with  Mr.  Laing’s  additions  it  will  disclose  an 
amount  of  anonymous  literature  that  will  surprise 
those  who  have  not  devoted  some  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  writer  adds  : “ Works  of  this  class, 
however,  are  most  applicable  to  countries  in  which 
the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  most  restricted” 
(p.  658,  ninth  edit,,  an  opinion  adopted  from  the 
eighth  edit.,  p.  712).  I believe  it  will  also  be 
found  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  this  country 
was  at  one  time  sufficiently  restricted  for  shoals  of 
anonymous  publications  to  thrive,  if,  indeed,  re- 
striction has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

On  the  same  page  we  find  that  Voltaire  “ him- 
self wrote  several  works  anonymously.”  This  is  a 
very  modest  way  of  stating  it.  The  fact  is  that 
Voltaire  wrote  not  only  several,  but  dozens  of 
works  without  his  name,  five  columns  of  index 
being  required  to  enumerate  them  in  Querard  s 
Bibliographic  Voltairienne. 

The  last  edition  (1872)  of  Barbier  is  spoken  of  as 
a complete  work.  It  has  never  been  completed. 
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A part  was  issued  in  1877,  and  nothing  has 
appeared  since.  The  last  edition  of  the  ^uperche- 
ries  Littcraires  Dhoilees,  which  is  complete,  is 
not  referred  to  at  all,  only  the  first  edition  being 
mentioned.  The.se  are  no  doubt  slight  matters 
when  the  magnitude  and  excellence  of  the  articles 
in  the  Encyclopccdia  are  considered. 

OnrHAR  Hamst. 

A Eare  Tract.— The  following  cutting  from 
the  E.i'cler  and  Plymouth,  Ga::dte  of  the  16th  inst., 
will  doubtless  be  highly  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”:— 

“ Tkkasure  Trove  in  the  Exeter  Cathedral 
Library. — The  Kev.  H.  E.  Reynolds,  Librarian  of  the 
Cathedral  Library,  Exeter,  has  made  the  discovery  of  a 
most  interesting  little  work  in  the  boarding  of  a copy  of 
Jac  Fabri  Stapuleiisis  Comment,  in  Epistolas  Catliohcas, 
a folio  volume  printed  at  Basle  in  1527,  the  four  leaves 
of  the  pamphlet  having  been  opened  anil  pasted  as  a 
folio  sheet  inside  the  cover  in  binding  up  the  book.  The 
newly  found  copy  of  the  Practyse  of  Cyrurr/yons  is  jn  a, 
tine  state  of  preservation,  and  is  an  inch  taller  and  wider 
than  that  of  the  only  other  copy  known  to  exist — that 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  not  in  the 
Bodleian,  nor  yet  in  the  extensive  special  collections  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  or  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
The  description  is  as  follows  : — ‘ "li  Thepractyse  ofCyr,- 
urgyons  of  Mountpyl der  r and  of  other  that  neuer  came 
there,'  [woodcut  on  title-page  of  two  surgeons  con- 
sulting.] [Btgins  on  second  page]. ..The  causys  why 
many/  a man  dothe  dye  :...[ends  on  page  8]. ..let  us  praye 
euermore  for,'  his  mercy.  Amen,  ^ Finis  pro  tempore,' 

Imprynted  by  me  Rycharde,/  Banekes.  Cum  priui/- 
legio  Regali;'  Ad  imprimendum  solum.  [iVoodcut  of 
St.  Luke,  the  Physician.]  P [no  place  nor  date,  1 1510] 
4 leaves  unpaged.  Black  Letter.'  Richard  Bankes, 
Bankys,  or  Banks  was  a bookseller  and  printer,  who  is 
said  by  Ames  to  have  carried  on  his  business  for  about 
twenty-five  years;  but  there  are  comparatively  few  books 
bearing  his  imprint,  and  those  with  dates  were  issued 
between  1525  and  1512.  He  7irinted  several  other  works 
relating  to  medicine,  such  as  The  Seyiige  of  Vrynes,  1525 ; 
VeUites  and  Properles  of  Ilerbcs,  ; the  Quesiionary 
of  Cyrunjtns,  1511 ; Trelyse  ayensl  Pestylence,  n.d.,  &c.” 

A fuller  account  of  the  above  rare  tract  will  be 
found  in  the  Athenccum  of  Aug.  0,  1879. 

E.  C.  Harington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

(,)ueen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Queens’ 
College,  Cambridge.- — In  a Reply  on  “ The 
Witche.s  of  Warboy.s  and  the  Huntingdon  Sermon 
against  Witchcraft”  (ante,  p.  70)  I had  occasion  to 
speak  of  “ Queen’s  College,  Cambridge  and  my 
iptotations  showed  that  the  apostrophe  before  the 
letter  s was  thus  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Rev. 
i\I.  Noble,  Rev.  M.  J.  Naylor,  and  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Huntingdon.  But  a valued  correspondent  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  the  Rev.  J.  Pickford,  of  Newbourne 
Rectory,  points  out  to  me  that  “ (,)ueens’  College, 
in  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  two  queens  of  Eng- 
land— Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville — consecpiently  ought  to  be  written  Queens’ 
and  not  Queen’s.  Queen’s  College,  in  Oxford, 


ivas  founded  in  1,340  by  Robert  de  Eglesfield, 
aided  by  Queen  Philippa,  and  is  therefore  written 
Queen’s.”  I hope  that  Mr.  Pickford  will  pardon 
me  for  thus  publishing  his  private  note  ; but  it 
contains  information  that  might  be  serviceable  to 
many  readers  and  writers.  Cutiibert  Bede. 

“ Catch  a weasel  asleep.” — Strange  to  say, 
the  explanation  of  this  common  saying  has  never 
been  asked  for  in  “ N.  & C,).”  In  anticipation 
thereof  I send  the  following  anecdote,  related,  I 
believe,  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  : — 

“ A weasel  having  brought  out  her  young  into  a plain 
for  the  enjoyment  of  sun  ami  air,  an  insidious  kite  carried 
olf  one  of  them.  The  mother  concealing  herself  with 
the  remainder  of  her  family  behind  some  shrubs,  grief 
suggested  to  her  a stratagem  of  exquisite  revenge.  She 
extended  herself  on  a heap  of  earth,  as  if  asleep,  within 
sight  of  the  plunderer,  and  the  kite  immediately  seized 
her  and  flew  away,  but  soon  fell  down  dead  by  the  fatal 
bite  of  the  revengeful  animal.” 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

A Centenarian. — The  following  information 
respecting  a centenarian  may  prove  interesting  to 
you.  There  is  an  old  man  living  in  the  parish  of 
Talgarth  who  states  that  he  is  104  years  old.  The 
vicar  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen,  questioned 
him  as  to  his  age,  the  names  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  his  birthplace.  When  he  had  obtained 
them  he  consulted  the  register  books  in  this 
parish,  and  found  that  a child  bearing  the  name, 
and  exactly  corresponding  in  all  details,  had  been 
baptized  104  years  ago.  If  the  matter  is  thought 
of  sufficient  interest  I shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any 
further  information  in  my  power. 

W.  E.  T.  Morgan,  Curate. 

Glasbury,  R.S.O.,  Radnorshire. 

Convivial  Etiquette  in  Cheshire. — After 
singing  a song  in  company,  as,  for  instance,  at  a 
rent  dinner  or  a “ club  feiist,”  or  in  the  tap-room 
of  a public-house,  the  performer  always  repeats  the 
name  of  it.  The  rest  of  the  company  then  take 
their  glasses  and  say,  “Your  health  and  song.” 
I fancy  the  latter  part  of  the  formula  is  common 
in  most  places,  but  not  the  first  part.  Also,  I 
observe  that  when  two  or  three  people  take  a glass 
together  privately,  or  when  one  treats  another,  they 
never  then  pledge  each  other  in  the  words  “ Your 
health,”  or  “ Your  good  health,”  but  invariably 
say,  “ My  respects.”  Robert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

“ Colonize.” — David  Hume,  writing  to  Dr. 
Franklin  in  1760  (Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  by 
Bigelow,  1879,  i.  412),  rebukes  him  for  employing 
unusual  words,  among  which  he  cites  “ colonize.” 
It  is  strange  that  this  word  should  have  appeared 
new  to  Hume,  for  it  had  been  used  by  Bunyan  (Holy 
War)  and  by  Howell  (Letters,  bk.  iii.  letter  9),  and 
could  hardly  have  become  obsolete  in  England, 
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one  would  think,  since  their  days,  while  it  had 
survived  in  America  (see  Johnson,  Richardson, 
Worcester,  &c.).  J.  Dixon. 

A Quintuple  Marriage.— Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a curiosity. 
On  July  15,  1782,  a clergyman  marries  three 
couples  ; he  is  then  married  himself  by  another 
clergyman,  and  afterwards  marries  another  couple. 
This  is  found  in  the  registers  of  Halifax  parish 
church.  Such  an  event  can  hardly  be  paralleled,  I 
think.  T.  C. 


Ourrtest. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  tlieir 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Gyjinick  Fajiily. — Can  any  one  acquainted 
with  Belgian  or  German  genealogies  help  me  to 
find  out  who  the  Gymnicks  were  ? Four  fine 
portraits,  of  three  Counts  de  Gymnick  and  a 
chanoinesse,  and  a curious  old  emblazoned  seize 
quartier  pedigree  are  among  the  family  antiquities 
of  a Derbyshire  family,  but  no  connexion  whatever 
can  be  traced  between  them.  That  portion  of  the 
pedigree  relating  to  the  Gymnicks  traces  the  de- 
scent in  the  female  line  from  Margareta  Rolman 
von  Dodenberg,  by  Catlierine  von  Hochsteden,  by 
I Maria  von  Liitzerat,  to  Von  Gymnick  ; arms,  Arg., 
j cross  engrailed  gules.  The  pedigree  reads  up- 
i wards,  and  there  is  a row  of  sixteen  shields 
i emblazoned  along  the  top.  The  only  possible  clue 
! is,  I fear,  very  far  fetched.  Is  there  any  possible 
! link  between  Rolman  and  Holman  of  Warkworth 
j Castle,  near  Banbury,  now,  alas  ! destroyed,  but 
all  the  pictures,  t&c.,  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Derbyshire  family  aforesaid.  The  first  of  these 
Holmans  was  George,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Benet 
' Fink,  London,  who  died  August,  1619.  His  son, 
' Philip  Holman,  bought  Warkworth  from  the  Chet- 
! wodes,  and  his  son  again  made  a most  noble 
' alliance  and  founded  a worthy  family,  now  extinct, 
in  spite  of  its  double  connexion  with  “ the  blood 
of  all  the  Howards  ” and  Staffords  to  boot.  I 
' wmuld  like  some  more  information  about  the  Chet- 
wodes  and  Warkworth.  They  got  it  from  the 
Wahuls,  and  some  fine  heraldic  glass  of  many 
quarterings  is  carefully  fitted  and  preserved  in 
Derbyshire.  Beezeley’s  Banbury  seems  a difficult 
book  to  get : I have  hunted  in  vain.  Scotus. 

[See  ante,  p.  47.] 

“ Grecian  ” : “ Abyssinian.” — In  many  places 
— e.g.  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester — young 
J Irishmen,  on  their  first  arrival  in  England,  are 
' known  as  “ Grecians.”  Has  this  ever  been 
explained  1 

j Travellers  on  the  “ loop  line  ” of  the  L.  and 
j .S.  W.  R.  will  know  that  there  are  two  routes  from 


Hounslow  to  Waterloo,  one  {via  Barnes)  direct, 
the  other  {via  Gunuersbury)  more  circuitous. 
Trains  proceeding  by  the  latter  route  are  quite 
commonly  called  “the  Abyssinian”  by  guards, 
passengers,  and  porters.  Can  any  one  say  why  1 
The  only  explanation  I have  been  able  to  elicit  is 
that  they  go  a long  way  round,  but  this  is,  I think, 
hardly  sufficient.  James  Britten. 

“DorrER.” — Mrs.  Hutchinson  (Ja  Tents  in  the 
Transvaal),  speaking  of  a visit  to  a rich  Boer,  says 
“ he  repudiated  the  appellation  of  Boer,  and  insisted 
on  being  called  a Dopper.”  What  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  word  so  used?  In  my  Dutch 
dictionary  (Tauchnitz)  Dopper=gauger. 

A.  L.  Mayuew. 

Oxford. 

Bishop  Heeer’s  Grandmother. — A friend  of 
mine  has  a full-length  picture  in  a landscape,  by 
or  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  representing  a young- 
lady  with  dark  hair,  in  a yellow  dress,  about  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years  old,  with  a beautifully 
painted  King  Charles  on  her  lap,  said  to  be  a Miss 
Cayley,  Bishop  Heber’s  grandmother.  Any  in- 
formation as  to  her  will  oblige.  J.  R.  Haig. 

Lancashire  Ballads. — In  a small  book  just 
published,  A Year  in  a Lancashire  Garden,  one 
verse  of  an  old  Lancashire  maying  song  is  given 
on  p.  50  : — 

“ We  have  been  rambling  all  this  night, 

And  almost  all  this  day ; 

And  now,  returned  back  again, 

We’ve  brought  you  a branch  of  may. 

A branch  of  may  we  have  brought  you. 

And  at  your  door  it  stands  ; 

It  is  but  a sprout,  but  it 's  well  budded  out. 

By  the  work  of  our  Lord’s  hands.” 

Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  the  whole 
song  or  tell  me  where  it  can  be  found  ? I should 
be  much  obliged,  too,  if  they  could  tell  me  the 
Lancashire  ballad  where  every  verse  ends  with 
the  refrain — 

“ For  the  basiers  are  sweet  in  the  morning  of  May,” 
as  mentioned  on  p.  49  in  the  same  little  book, 
A I 'ear  in  a Lancashire  Garden.  Would  any 
one  likewise  kindly  tell  me  if  he  knows  of  any 
old  Lancashire  ballad  book  ? S.  S. 


The  “Basing  House”  Inn. — In  the  History  of 
Basing  House,  in  Hampshire,  1827,  p.  27,  it  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Gent.  Mag.,  1806, 
p.  1169.  that  there  was  an  inn  bearing  this  sign  in 
Shoreditch,  “ which  exists  there  to  the  present 
day”  {i.e.  1806).  Can  anyone  inform  me  if  it 
still  exists,  or  give  any  particulars  concerni'og  it  ? 

H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

Curious  Painting. — In  my  collection  is  an 
Driginal  picture,  temp.  George  II.,  representing  a 
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mau  in  the  costume  of  the  period  falling,  head 
foremost,  into  the  wide  end  of  a large  gold-mounted 
horn,  suspended  by  a cord  with  knot  and  bullion 
tassel,  and  the  head  of  another  figure  (1  male  or 
female)  emerging  from  the  narrow  end,  whence 
further  exit  appears  impossible.  It  is  in  oil  on 
canvas  (size  18  in.  by  14  in.),  and  attributed  to 
Hogarth  ; and  its  meaning  is  explained  by  the 
following  inscription  in  the  centre  : — 

“ Beware  of  Suretiship,  take  heed  of  Pleasure,  • 

You  may  go  in  with  Base  and  come  out  at  Leisure.” 

Have  any  of  your  readers  met  with  mention  of 
the  picture,  and  has  it  been  engraved  ? 

W.  I.  E.  V. 

Allusion  in  Charles  Cotton’s  “Angler.”— 
In  a note  in  Macaulay’s  Uistory  of  England 
(chap,  iii.)  on  a remarkable  passage,  showing  the 
scarcity  of  books  in  country  places  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  is  said  : “ Cotton  seems,  from 
his  Angler,  to  have  found  room'  for  his  whole 
library  in  his  hall  window;  and  Cotton  was  a man 
of  letters.”  Can  any  one  point  out  the  passage 
alluded  to  by  the  historian  in  Cotton’s  A7igler  ? 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Vaughan  Family. — Can  any  one  give  me  in- 
formation respecting  the  pedigree  of  the  Vaughan 
family,  who  were  settled  at  Linton,  Herefordshire, 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century?  Were 
they  a branch  of  the  Vaughans  of  Court  Field,  co. 
Monmouth  ? Carolus. 

3,  Grove  Place,  Swansea. 

Samuel  Humphrey,  Poet.— At  the  British 
Museum  I can  find  nothing  about  Samuel  Hum- 
phrey, the  poet  who  died  at  Canonbury  Tower, 
except  a mention  in  Baker’s  Biog.  Dramatica, 
where  even  his  Christian  name  is  not  given.  En- 
cyclopredias  do  not  name  him  nor  the  Biog.  Brit. 
I should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  give  me  a hint.  He  wrote  the  librettos  for 
Handel,  who  thought  highly  of  his  melody,  it  is 
said.  Where?  Chas.  A.  Ward. 

Grose’s  “Dictionary of  the  V ulg ar  Tongue,” 
1785. — There  appear  to  have  been  two  issues  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  remarkable  book  in  1785, 
having  different  headings  on  the  first  page.  The 
one  runs,  A Burlesque  Brovincial  and  Broverhial 
Dictionanj ; the  other  on  the  same  page  has,  A 
Classical  Dictio^iary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue.  Pre- 
suming that  this  change  was  made  by  Grose  him- 
self, which  was  the  original  heading  ? Probably 
the  first,  because  the  second  one  is  that  employed 
in  the  second  or  corrected  edition  of  1788  ; and,  if 
so,  some  friendly  critic  may  have  suggested  to  him, 
when  the  book  was  first  issued,  that  “classical” 
was  a better  word  than  “ burlesque.” 

Edward  Solly. 


The  Petty  Family. — Where  can  I find  the 
descendants  of  Thomas  Petty,  who  was  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Shelburne,  and  who  married  Mary, 
Countess  of  Orkney  ? Is  it  possible  to  see  the 
family  tree  of  the  Lansdowne  family,  which  might 
give  the  information  ? Dick. 

Geraint. — There  is  a hill  overlooking  the  town 
of  Llangollen  called  Moel-y-Geraint,  better  known 
as  the  “ Barber’s  Hill,”  because,  as  is  said,  a barber 
was  hung  thereon  for  murder  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Geraint  ? Boileau. 

Funeral  Folk-Lore. — Concerning  the  funeral 
of  a lady  of  title,  a Eoman  Catholic,  who  died  a 
few  years  since,  two  or  three  cottagers  concurred 
in  the  following  account  : That  as  she  lay  in  her 
coffin,  to  be  seen  by  the  tenantry  and  others,  she 
bore  a hammer  in  her  right  hand,  and  a golden 
coin  in  her  left  hand  : with  the  hammer  she  was 
to  knock  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  with  the  coin 
to  pay  St.  Peter  for  her  admittance.  I need 
hardly  say  that  I discredit  the  story,  notwith- 
standing that  it  reached  me  from  more  than  one 
witness  ; but  I would  ask,  does  it  point  to  any 
piece  of  folk-lore  or  superstitious  fancy  ? These 
poor  cottagers  may  have  caught  sight  of  a crucifix 
and  reliquary,  or  something  of  that  nature,  and 
interpreted  them  according  to  their  own  ideas. 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Sir  Eichard  Vyvyan.— In  an  interesting 
leader  on  this  Cornish  worthy  in  the  Times  of  the 
18th  inst.,  it  is  said  that  “ he  produced  an  elaborate 
book  dealing  with  the  problems  of  biology,  of  the 
merits  of  which  we  can  say  nothing,  since  it  was 
suppressed  as  soon  as  it  was  issued.”  Can  any 
particulars  of  this  book  be  furnished  ? 

James  Hooper. 

Binding  of  Book  of  Charles  II. — Did  Charles 
employ  any  special  mode  of  binding  ? I have  a 
copy  of  Erasmus’s  Morice  Encomium  (English 
translation,  published  by  W.  Leake  of  Fleet  Street). 
It  is  bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  edges,  and  profusely 
ornamented  at  back  and  corners  with  a cipher  of 
two  crossed  C’s,  having  a royal  crown  above,  and 
below  two  palm  branches.  It  is  lettered  “ Folly.” 
If  Charles  had  any  library  it  probably  formed  one 
of  his  collection.  W.  F. 

Heraldic. — Edward  Gould,  Esq.,  of  Mansfield 
Woodhouse,  Notts,  married  first  Lady  Barbara 
Yelverton,  only  daughter  of  Henry,  third  Earl  of 
Sussex,  and  by  her  (who  died  in  1781)  had  issue 
a son,  who  became  Lord  Grey  de  Euthyn,  and  two 
daughters.  He  married  secondly  Anne,  daughter 
of  Charles,  eighth  Lord  Dormer,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Frederick,  and  two  daughters 
(twins),  Evelyn  and  Lucy.  "What  is  the  date  of 
Mr.  Gould’s  second  marriage,  and  where  can  his 
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pedigree  be  found  ; are  there  any  descendants 
of  his  second  marriage  in  existence,  and,  if  so,  who 
are  they,  and  where  do  they  live  ? Eclectic. 

Dunstable  and  Plain  Speaking. — In  Red- 
gauntlet,  ch.  xviii.,  Latimer  says:  “If  this  is 
not  plain  speaking,  there  is  no  such  place  as 
downright  Dunstable  in  being  ! ’’  Born  and  bred 
near  Dunstable,  I should  like  to  know  why  that 
place  is  celebrated  for  plain  speaking. 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  lloaU,  Shepherd's  Busli,  W. 

Cumberland  Eow',  Lambeth.— I have  lately 
purchased  a very  nice  drawing  of  Cumberland 
Eow,  Lambeth,  now  pulled  down.  It  was  a row 
of  wooden  houses  near  the  Vestry  Hall,  and  I am 
told  it  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Plague.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  particulars  respecting 
the  houses  and  the  people  connected  with  them. 

J.  P.  B. 

The  Long  Barn,  Kennington. — I have  an  old 
print  of  the  Long  Barn,  Kennington,  W'hich  I am 
told  was  at  one  time  used  as  a refuge  for  distressed 
Protestants.  I shall  be  glad  to  learn  through  your 
columns  any  particulars  relating  to  the  building 
and  its  associations.  A.  B. 

John  Barnett,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ob.  1370,  at 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. — I shall  be  very  much 
I obliged  for  any  information  respecting  the  above. 

' He  was  Treasurer  of  England,  &c.  I wish  to  trace 
1 his  pedigree.  H.  P. 

' The  Grange,  Clifton,  near  Biggleswade. 

The  Last  Woman  burned  to  Death  in  Eng- 
I land. — Has  this  subject  been  fully  investigated 
' in  “ N.  & Q.”  1 Some  years  ago  I made  a note 
from  a volume — Celebrated  Trials,  I believe,  was 
the  name  of  the  book,  but  unfortunately  I did  not 
take  the  complete  title  or  date,  but  I think  it  w’as 
I about  1820-4.  It  was  there  recorded  that  Cathe- 
i rine  Hays,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  was 
I burned,  presumably  in  London,  on  May  9, 1726,  yet 
I fancy  an  execution  of  this  sort  took  place  in 
Exeter  as  lately  as  1760.  W.  H.  H.  E. 

Durer  Woodcuts  printed  on  Silk. — Are  any 
: of  Diirer’s  numerous  woodcuts  known  to  have  been 
printed  upon  silk — I mean  early  and  fine  impres- 
sions of  his  larger  woodcuts,  such  as  the  “ Great 
Passion  ” 1 Information  will  be  greatly  esteemed 
by  W.  Frazer. 

! Dublin. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico. — What 
' is  the  best  life  of  him  in  English,  French,  or  Ger- 
^ man  ? Mervarid. 

Blairhill,  Stirling. 

The  Transfiguration,  in  Art. — Mrs.  Jamie- 
I son  states  in  the  History  of  our  Lord  in  Art,  vol.  i. 


p.  341,  that  the  Transfiguration  appears  in  a mag 
nificent  Evangelium  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  I am  now  engaged  in  collect- 
ing transcripts  of  all  the  pre-Eaphaelite  represen- 
tations of  this  subject,  I am  anxious  to  learn  where 
or  by  what  means  I could  procure  a copy  of  this 
illumination.  I would  gladly  defray  the  expense 
of  having  it  photographed,  if  any  one  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  could  be  found  who  would  kindly  search 
for  the  work  in  question  and  point  it  out  to  a pho- 
tographer there.  Another  early  representation  of 
the  same  subject  is  mentioned  by  Burckhart 
(fJicerone  for  Italy,  p.  70)  as  existing  on  the 
so-called  dalmatica  of  Charlemagne,  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  St.  Peter  at  Eome.  I wish  to 
learn  whether  any  illustration  of  this  also  has  been 
published.  Margaret  Stokes. 

Carrig  Breac,  Howth,  co.  Dublin. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Sin  his  Maeiher  gaed  Awa, — Where  can  I find  a poem 
thus  entitled  1 P.  C.  N. 


Erpltc^. 

KEEPING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  PARVISE. 

(5‘h  S.  xi.  366,  394,  472  ; xii.  37,  49,  91.) 

The  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  have  very  likely  had 
quite  enough  of  this  subject ; nevertheless  I must 
crave  space  for  a few  parting  words  to  clear  up 
misunderstandings. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  I am  rigid  on  the  main 
question  of  what  the  parvise  was  and  how  the 
name  originated,  no  more  need  be  said  on  that 
point.  Chancellor  Harington  thinks  I have 
done  scant  justice  to  Staveley’s  work  on  the  His- 
tory of  Churches  in  England,  which  is  said  by 
Chalmers  “ to  be  a work  of  considerable  research 
and  learning,”  &c.  Staveley  wrote  at  a very  un- 
critical period,  when  a writer  got  the  reputation  of 
learning  and  research  by  compiling  information 
from  all  sources  and  pouring  it  out  “ rudis  indi- 
gestaque  moles,”  without  any  critical  investigation 
of  its  relative  authority.  At  the  date  of  his  book 
(1712)  the  great  work  of  Ducange,  Glossarium  ad 
Scriptores,  had  been  published  above  thirty  years 
(1678),  and  that  of  Menage,  Origines  de  la  Langue 
Frangaise,  above  sixty  (1650),  in  both  of  which 
Staveley  would  have  found  the  true  history  of  the 
parvis.  His  statement  as  to  the  uses  of  the  parvis 
for  law  courts  was  devoid  of  any  authority  or 
reference.  I think,  therefore,  that  I was  fully 
justified  in  calling  this  portion  of  his  work  “ un- 
reliable,” a word  which  I maintain  is  good  English. 
In  so  doing  I mean  no  refiection  on  Chancellor 
Harington's  learning  ; finding  the  information  to 
his  hand  he  naturally  did  not  think  of  searching 
further. 

Mr.  Tew,  however,  comes  to  the  rescue  with 
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a quotation  from  IMatthew  Paris,  which,  with  the 
gloss  thereon,  also  quoted,  he  states  justifies  the 
derivation  which  I had  pronounced  “ childish  and 
absurd.”  Let  us  see  how  this  stands.  I have 
diligently  searched  Matthew  Paris’s  History  under 
the  dates  1249-50,  but  cannot  find  the  passage. 
]\Iy  edition  is  that  of  the  Record  Office,  edited  by 
Sir  Frederic  Madden.  I am  aware  that  the  quota- 
tion is  given  by  Ducange  with  the  reference  to 
A.D.  1250,  and  therefore  it  must,  I suppose,  exist 
with  the  gloss,  as  also  quoted,  in  some  edition 
which  I have  not  seen.  Be  this  as  it  may,  taking 
the  quotations  as  they  stand,  very  little  reflection 
will  show  that  they  prove  the  very  opposite  of  what 
is  asserted.  The  quotation  states  that  a certain 
poor  scholar  was  compelled  for  some  time  to  keep 
a,  school  to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence,  “ven- 
ditis  in  parvisio  libellis,”  which  I translate,  “ the 
small  books  (for  the  boys)  being  sold  in  the  parvis.” 
There  is  no  mention  at  all  of  the  school  being  held 
in  the  parvis.  From  some  other  entries  about  the 
same  date  it  seems  likely  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  parvis  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  always  a 
large  open  area  in  front  of  the  church,  a very 
unlikely  place  to  keep  a school  in,  but  very  suitable 
for  the  sale  of  school  books,  since  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  partially  surrounded  by  booksellers’ 
shops.  That  other  accommodation  than  the  parvis 
was  provided  for  schools  on  the  very  spot  appears 
from  two  entries  in  Matthew  Paris’s  History.  The 
first  is  under  date  1249,  in  which  he  says  the  privi- 
lege was  granted  to  the  Cistercian  monks  of  establish- 
ing schools  at  Paris,  “ ut  Parisiis  et  alibi,  ubi 
universitas  foret,  scolarium  scolas  licite  exercerent, 
et  ad  hoc  mansiones  prceparaverunt.”  Under  date 
1250  it  appears  this  privilege  was  exercised,  “Pro- 
curante  euim  Abbate  Clarvallis  natione  Anglico 
constructa  est  Parisiis  nobillissima  mansio  .... 
ita  ut  contluat  ad  ipsos  scolarium  numerosa  mul- 
titudo.”  Tlie  unknown  writer  of  the  gloss  seems 
ignorantly  to  have  confounded  “Parisiis”  with 
parvis,”  and  hence  the  somewhat  absurd  inference 
that  the  schools  were  kept  in  the  parvis,  and  the 
name  derived  “ a scolariis  parvis.”  This  has  been 
copied  without  inquiry  by  Staveley,  and  so  handed 
down.  It  is  in  this  way  that  errors  are  perpetuated 
by  the  careless  adoption  of  statements  without 
verification,  which  gain  credence  by  repetition. 

One  word  more.  Mr.  Tmv  is  still  unwilling  to 
be  convinced.  He  admits  that  we  derive  the  word 
2Jarvis  from  the  French,  but  where,  says  he,  did 
the  French  get  it  from  1 “ All  that  Ducange  ven- 

tures to  say  is  ‘ Nostris  vulgo  parvis.’  ” I do  not 
know  what  edition  of  Ducange  Mr.  Tew  refers  to, 
but  I have  before  me  that  of  1734,  in  which  two 
folio  columns  are  given  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
word,  which  is  traced  through  its  successive  forms 
of  paradisus,  p>^'>'<^visus,  parvisius,  pervisus.  If 
further  elucidation  is  wanted  I would  refer  him  to 
the  works  of  Mdnage,  Littre,  Bracket,  and  Viollet 


le  Due,  where  he  will  find  the  whole  history  of 
parvis  clearly  traced  out.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 


Books  purlished  by  Subscription  (5^’*  S.  xii. 

68,  117.) — There  is  an  edition  of  Gay’s  Poetns 
(2  vols.,  4to.,  1720)  which  contains  such  a remark- 
able list  of  subscribers  that  it  is  worthy  of  being 
brought  to  the  notice  of  your  readers.  Gay  was 
no  doubt  assisted  by  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 

Mrs.  Howard,  Pope,  and  other  influential  friends 
in  obtaining  subscriptions.  I will  only  mention 
a few  of  the  best  known  names  : — Dr.  Arbuthnot 
(author  of  John  Bull,  Art  of  Political  Lying,  &c.) ; 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (the  poet)  ; Lord  Bathurst 
(“  who  drank  champagne  with  Pope  and  the  wits,” 
afterwards  the  friend  of  Sterne)  ; John  Barber 
(friend  of  Swift  and  protector  of  Mrs.  Manley)  ; 
Hugh  Bethel,  Esq.  (Pope’s  “ blameless  Bethel  ”)  ; 

Mrs.  Martha  and  Mrs.  Teresa  Blount  ; Edward 
Blount  (cousin  of  preceding) ; William  Congreve, 

Esq.  ; Henry  Cromwell,  Esq.  (friend  of  the  luck- 
less Corinna,  who  supplied  Curll  with  Pope’s 
letters) ; Lord  Hervey  (the  Sporus  of  Pope’s  satire), 
five  copies ; Hon.  Simon  Harcourt,  Esq. ; Hon. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Howe  (a  giddy  maid  of  honour,  w’hose 
end  was  very  sad)  ; Mr.  Heidegger  ; Mr.  Handel ; 
Viscount  St.  John  ; Richardson  and  Jervas  (the 
artists)  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ; Right  Hon. 
Paul  Methuen  ; the  Hon.  Mary  Lepell  (afterw'ards 
wife  of  Lord  Hervey,  the  most  charming  woman  of 
her  day)  ; Lord  Peterborough  ; Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Pulteney  (afterwards  Lord  Bath  and  husband 
of  Miss  Gumley,  the  heroine  of  the  Bolingbroke 
caricature) ; Mat.  Prior,  Esq. ; Alex.  Pope,  Esq. ; 
Kitty,  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  and  her  husband, 
five  copies  ; Duke  of  Wharton  (the  poet)  ; Right 
Hon.  Robert  Walpole  and  his  brother  Horatio  ; 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  ; Edward  Young,  Esq.  (author 
of  Night  Thoughts).  Can  any  of  your  readers 
name  a book  published  by  subscription  with  so 
many  famous  names  among  the  subscribers  ? 

E.  G. 

There  is  a voluminous  and  interesting  list  of 
subscribers,  extending  over  twenty  pages,  prefixed 
to  Tonson’s  illustrated  folio  edition  of  Matthew  i 
Prior’s  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  1718.  A hasty  i 
glance  through  the  names  shows  me  Jonathan  i 
Swift,  John  Gay,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Henry 
Sacheverell,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  &c.  It  has  been 
also  pointed  out  to  me  that  among  these  sub- 
scribers occurs  the  name  of  Colonel  Roger 
Handasyd.  Now,  Laurence  Sterne  mentions  his 
father  as  “ Roger  Sterne,  lieutenant  in  Handa- 
side’s  {sic)  Regiment.”  But  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  1 
Life  of  Laurence  Sterne  (vol.  i.  p.  27),  expresses 
some  doubt  if  Roger  Sterne  ever  served  at  any 
period  of  his  life  in  the  22nd  Foot  (Handasyd’s). 
Sterne’s  biographer  is  at  least  certain  that  Roger 
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Sterne  could  never  have  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  that  regiment.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  reasons  fortius 
decision  seem  cogent,  but  perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  can  throw  some  additional  light  on  this 
question.  A. 

I have  a large-paper  copy  of  the  fourth  edition 
of  Paradise  Lost,  being  the  first  folio  and  illus- 
trated edition.  At  the  end  of  the  poem  six  pages 
follow,  headed  “ The  names  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  that  encourag’d,  by  subscription,  the  print- 
ing this  Edition  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.”  Then 
follow  the  names  in  alphabetical  order,  commenc- 
ing “ George,  Lord  Abergavenny.”  The  book  was 
printed  in  London  “by  Miles  Flesher,  for  Jacob 
I Tonson,  at  the  Judge’s-Head  in  Chancery  Lane, 
near  Fleet  Street,  1688.” 

Henry  John  Atkinson. 

See  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  xi.  284,  where  the  editor 
' expresses  his  belief  that  Walton’s  Biblia  Sacra 
' Polyghtta  (1657)  was  probably  the  first  book 
I printed  by  subscription  in  England.  He  allows 
that  Alinsheu’s  Dictionary,  1617,  may  be  said  to 
' have  been  issued  in  a very  similar  manner,  and 
adds  some  further  references  on  the  subject. 

Fama. 

Oxford. 

C.  Knight,  in  The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modern 
I Press,  Lond.,  1854,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  pp.  206-12,  has 
a notice  of  “subscription  books.”  The  earliest 
which  he  mentions  is  the  Penniless  Pilgrimage,  by 
Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  which  was  published  in 
j 1618.  Ed.  AIarsiiall. 

I St.  David’s  Day  (5^'’  S.  xi.  166,  273)— The 
j subject  opened  by  AIr.  Walfoed,  A.  R.,  and 
I others  in  “ N.  & Q.”  has  been  well-nigh  worked 
I out  by  a host  of  writers  years  ago,  especially  by 
I Brand  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  who,  by  the 
' way,  was  the  first,  so  far  as  1 know,  to  quote  the 
' passage  from  Pepys’s  Diary  cited  by  A.  E.  (vide 
j edit,  of  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  105).  He  also  quotes  a 
I verse  from  Poor  Robin’s  Almanack  for  1757  re- 
: lating  the  hanging  of  “poor  Taff”  in  effigy.  It 
seems  hard  upon  Brand  that  his  extracts  from 
' Pepys,  Poor  Robin,  and  others  should  be  given  by 
■ modern  writers  as  if  they  were  the  original  citers 
, and  not  copiers,  although  the  authorities  may  be 
as  come-at-able  as  they  were  to  Brand.  The  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  in  his  British  Popular  Customs, 

' 1876,  p.  112,  I see  gives  Poor  Robin’s  verse  and 
' Pepys’s  passage.  If  A.  R.  were  to  attend  the 
I annual  dinner  of  the  Welsh  School,  held  on 
Alarch  1 in  London,  he  would  notice  that  the  leek 
I is  still  regarded,  although  it  now  takes  the  form  of 
j silver  and  is  worn  in  the  coats  of  the  gentlemen 
present.  The  origin  of  the  leek  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
■unfathomable.  Wilkins,  in  his  JVales  Past  and 
j Present,  Merthyr,  1870,  p.  145,  says  : — 

I “ The  partiality  shown  by  a Welshman  for  leeks  is  only 


equalled  by  the  regard  a Jew  or  Spaniard  has  for  an 
onion.  Inseparable  from  a Welshman  is  the  leek.  Its 
selection  as  a national  emblem  is  believed  to  have 
originated  at  the  battle  of  Meigen,  fought  in  the  seventh 
century  between  the  Angles  under  Edwin  and  the  British 
led  by  Cadwallawn.” 

Woodward,  in  his  History  of  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  139, 
also  says  : — 

“In  633  A.D.  we  find  Cadwallawn  in  rebellion  against 
Edwin,  being  in  alliance  with  Penda,  the  heathen  King 
of  Mercia,  for  Bede,  who  speaks  thus  particularly,  tells 
us  that  Edwin  had  subjected  Wales  as  far  as  Anglesey 
(in  which  he  even  planted  a colony  of  Angles)  to  his 
sway.  Edwin  met  the  united  British  and  Mercian  army 
at  Ileathfield  on  the  12th  of  October  in  the  above-named 
year,  and  with  one  of  his  sons  was  slain,  his  army  being 
totally  routed.  This  was  the  famous  battle  of  Meigen, 
celebi  ated  by  Welsh  bards,  and  to  which  is  referred  the 
adoption  of  the  leek  as  the  national  emblem.” 

The  transference  of  the  leek  from  Cadwallawn 
to  St.  David  is  thus  stated  by  the  same  author  in 
speaking  of  that  saint.  He  was  canonized  in  1128 
A.D.,  and  ever  since  has  been  the  tutelar  of  Wales, 
and  the  traditions  which  elder  time  had  associated 
with  other  national  heroes  (as,  for  example,  the 
badge  of  the  leek  with  Cadwallawn)  w'ere  trans- 
ferred to  him  (p.  146).  Of  course  other  hypotheses 
have  been  advanced,  which  any  one,  if  he  will,  may 
find  put  forth  in  the  works  I have  quoted  from  or 
herein  mentioned.  J.  Jeremiah. 

Keswick  House,  Quadrant  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 

I think  it  is  in  Hogarth’s  print  of  the  “ Arrest  ” 
in  the  Rake’s  Progress  that  a Welshman  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  a leek  in  his  hat.  Only  last  St. 
David’s  Day  I myself  encountered  in  the  streets 
of  London  a very  respectably  dressed  man  with  a 
full-grown  specimen  of  the  vegetable  fixed  in  fess 
across  the  front  of  his  hat.  A good  many  years 
ago  I remember  seeing  in  shops  in  London  small 
models  of  leeks,  to  be  worn,  I presume,  by  Welsh 
ladies  on  March  1.  They  were  of  enamel  and 
gold,  and  in  one  example  of  emeralds  and  pearls. 

W.  J.  Berniiard-Smith. 

Temple. 

How  do  those  who  deny  that  Welshmen  wore 
leeks  in  their  hats  on  St.  David’s  Day  in  Shake- 
speare’s time  explain  the  fact  that  Hogarth,  another 
close  observer  of  men  and  things,  has  represented 
a Welshman  so  wearing  one  in  the  fourth  plate  of 
the  Rake’s  Progress  ? R-  R- 

Boston. 

The  Ballad  of  “William  and  Margaret” 
(5‘''  S.  xi.  468.)— The  question  here  raised  is  by 
no  means  a new  one.  Dr.  Johnson  says  in  his 
life  of  Mallet,  “ His  first  production  was  ‘William 
and  Margaret,’  printed  in  Aaron  Hill’s  Plain 
Dealer,  July  24,  1724,  of  which,  though  it  contains 
nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  been 
envied  the  reputation;  and  plagiarism  has  been 
boldly  charged,  but  never  proved.”  Mallet  in  his 
Works,  ed.  1759,  says  this  poem  was  suggested  to 
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him  by  the  fragment  of  an  old  ballad  quoted  by 
Merrythought  in  Fletcher’s  comedy  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,  namely  : — 

“ When  it  n’as  grown  to  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 

In  came  Margaret’s  grimly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Mallet  states  that  he  believes  this  was  all  that 
existed  of  the  old  ballad.  The  entire  song,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  verses  of  four  lines  each,  entitled 
Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  IVilliam,  is  printed  by 
Bp.  Percy,  Beliques,  1765,  iii.  121,  as  from  a 
“modern  copy  picked  up  on  a stall,”  and  contains 
the  above-quoted  verse  preserved  in  Fletcher’s  play, 
on  which  the  bishop  notes  that  “it  has  acquired 
importance  by  giving  birth  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ballads  in  our  own  or  any  language,  the 
song  entitled  Margaret’s  Ghost,  . . . the  elegant 
production  of  David  Mallet,  Esq.”  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  there  was  a well-known  ballad  about 
“Margaret’s  ghost”  in  1611,  when  the  comedy  was 
written,  of  which  Mallet  only  knew  four  lines,  and 
that  these  suggested  to  him  the  poem  entitled 
'William  and  Margaret.  I believe  both  ballads 
are  to  be  found  in  all  editions  of  Percy’s  Beliques. 
In  the  sixth  edition,  1823,  there  is  a note  referring 
to  a book  published  in  1773  called  The  Friends,  in 
which  there  is  a diflerent  version  of  Mallet’s  ballad, 
put  forth  as  the  real  original,  which  Mallet  had 
appropriated  half  a century  before.  The  editor  of 
the  Beliques  observes,  “ Probably  altered  by  some 
transcriber  from  Mallet,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  common  in  popular  songs  and  ballads.” 
Thompson,  in  1776,  claimed  this  ballad  for  Mar- 
vell, and  printed  it  in  his  Worhs  (4to.,  i.  xx.); 
but  this  was  soon  admitted  to  be  a mistake. 
Whether  the  ballad  was  really  founded  on  fact  is 
another  question  ; but  Mallet  says  that  the  lines 
in  Fletcher’s  play  had  “ reminded  him  of  an  un- 
happy adventure  much  talked  of  formerly,  and  so 
given  birth  to  his  poem.”  Edwaed  Solly. 

“Coker”  for  “Cocoa”  (5‘*’  S.  xi.  487.) — 
Perhaps  the  following,  which  I extract  from  the 
late  hlr.  H.  Mayhew’s  London  Labour  and  the 
London  Poor,  1851,  No.  16,  and  addressed  in  a 
letter  to  that  gentleman,  will  answer  Mr.  Lundie’s 
query  : — 

“ Mr.  Jlaybew  lias  been  favoured  wdtb  tbe  following 
from  Mesers.  Keeling  and  Hunt,  gentlemen  to  whom  he 
is  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  ; — 

“ ‘ Monument  Yard,  London,  7tb  April,  1851. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent,  C.  B , of  Portland  Town, 
has  properly  questioned  tbe  accuracy  of  tbe  word  “ Colcer," 
as  applied  to  nuts  sold  under  tbe  generally  known  title 
of  “ Cocoa,  ’ tbe  proper  derivation  being  “ Cocos  micifera,” 
one  of  tbe  palm  tribe  and  a native  of  India,  first  imported 
in  1690.  Prom  tbe  researcbes  ve  have  made,  we  can 
only  infer  tbe  word  “ Coktr”  is  a corruption,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  a Customdiouse  licence,  to  create  a 
distinction  in  tbe  mode  of  levying  tbe  duty  on  tbis  de- 
scription of  fruit,  and  tbe  kernels  of  a nut  wbicb  is  tbe 


produce  of  a different  description  of  tree,  and  tbe  decoc- 
tion of  wbicb  is  used  so  generally  for  tbe  purpose  of 
beverage;  for  tbe  term  “ Coker”  we  find,  upon  reference 
to  tbe  Customs  Acts  of  Parliament,  was  classified  many 
years  back  by  Mr.  Ilume,  tbe  then  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  and  has  been  retained  accordingly. 

“ ‘ Tbe  correct  word  is  “ Cacao,”  “ Coco,”  from  whence 
tbe  English  adaptatioti  “Cocoa,”  is  decidedly  correct ; 
but  tbe  word  “ Colcer”  and  other  anomalies  are  retained 
in  order  to  discriminate  between  the  duties  levied  upon 
articles  bearing  similar  names,  but  different  in  use — in  a 
similar  way  to  Prunes  (the  French  for  Plums),  which 
pay  7s.  per  cwt.  duty,  and  Plums,  commonly  called 
French  Plums,  which  pay  20s.  per  cwt.  “ Colcer  ” nuts, 
commonly  called  “ Cocoa,”  are  now  free  of  duty ; while 
Cocoa  in  husks  and  shells  pay  one  penny  per  pound  duty. 

“ ‘ We  are.  Sir, 

“ ‘ Your  obedient  servants, 

“ ‘Henry  Maybew,  Esq.,  “ ‘ Keeling  and  Hunt. 
&c.,  Ac.’  ” 

S.  J.  H. 

“ Coker-nut,  n.  (Com.)  The  cocoa-nut.  This  mode  of 
spelling  cocoa-nut  was  introduced  by  the  London  Custom- 
house in  order  to  distinguish  more  widely  between  this 
and  other  articles  spelt  much  in  the  same  manner,  and 
is  now  extensively  used  in  commercial  circles.  Sim- 
monels.  Homans.”~-I)r.  Webster's  Comp.  Diet,  of  the 
Eng.  Lang.,  revised  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Noah  Porter,  B.D.,  4to.,  London,  Bell  & 
Baldy,  no  date  (preface  dated  1864). 

Frank  Kede  Fowke. 

24,  'Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

C.  C.  C.  Oxford  (5‘^  S.  xii.  41,  133.) — I did 
not  explain  in  my  note  (ante,  p.  41)  the  meaning 
of  the  double  date,  as  I thought  nobody  would  be 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  ancient  accounts  rarely 
begin  on  Jan.  1,  and  that,  therefore,  a double  year 
must  be  taken  in  quoting  from  them.  I do  not 
know  why  April  19, 1579,  “ should  be  undoubtedly 
added,”  as  your  correspondent  informs  me,  if  it  is 
not  found  in  the  original.  Nor  do  I see  why  this 
gentleman  confidently  asserts  that  what  I have 
stated  is  “ worse  than  useless.”  I have  made 
certain  statements  which  may  be  tested  by  an 
examination  of  the  original ; I have  drawn  no 
inferences.  But  I can  assure  Mr.  Bailt  that 
the  utility  of  all  facts  depends  on  the  capacity  of 
those  before  whom  the  facts  come. 

J.  E.  T.  E. 

Curious  Entries  in  Parish  Eegisters  (5^^ 
S.  xii.  85.) — In  the  parish  register  of  Warleggan, 
in  Cornwall,  is  the  following  entry,  similar  to 
some  of  those  at  Toddington  noted  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Blaydes : — 

1681.  George  Piper,  an  Anabaptist  tumbled  in  y'^ 
ground  Feb^  25. 

Though  possessing  a somewhat  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  parish  registers,  I have  never  seen  a like 
entry,  and  I think  it  may  be  explained  that  Piper, 
being  an  Anabaptist,  had  died  unbaqotized,  and 
consequently  was  not  entitled  to  be  buried  with 
the  rites  of  the  Church.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  Toddington  burial  of  Dec.  31,  1719^ 
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und  probably  to  the  others  in  which,  in  the  register 
of  that  parish,  the  body  is  described  as  “ hurl’d  into 
y*^  ground.” 

The  Warleggan  registers,  which  commence  in 
1542,  contain  many  interesting  entries  besides  the 
mere  facts  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  e.cj., 
there  is  the  following  note 

1684.  AViuleg!»an  Chancel  built  [rebuilt?]  I\Iay  84, 
by  A.  T.  11.  W.  [Ambrose  Triggs,  Rector  of  Warleggan] ; 
1685.  The  rails  of  the  Communion  table  made. 

In  1618  is  an  entry  giving  an  account  of  the  plant- 
ing of  a number  of  trees  in  the  churchyard,  with 
the  names  of  the  parishioners  who  planted  them 
and  the  day  of  their  doing  so. 

Ambrose  Triggs,  above  mentioned,  was  instituted 
to  the  benefice  in  1673,  upon  the  death  of  William 
White,  whose  burial  is  thus  recorded  : — 

1673.  Mr.  William  White,  Minister  of  this  parish,  and 
a very  good  man,  died  with  a Cancer  in  bis  mouth  July 
' 1673.  Ambrose  Triggs,  Rector,  Aug.  1673. 

, Ambrose  Triggs  was  “ Eector  also  of  Boconnoc  and 
Chaplain  to  y®  Right  honorable  Lady  Mohun.” 
“ All  the  trees  in  the  town  place  planted  by 
, A.  T.  E.  W.,  except  6 Old  trees,”  &c.,  followed  by 
a description  of  certain  alterations  in  the  lawn  and 
, garden.  His  burial  is  thus  entered  : — 

1706.  Ambrose  Triggs,  Rector  of  Warleggan,  died  the 
12”' day  of  July  by  tliree  of  the  Clock  in  the  morning 
I and  was  buried  July  14,  1706. 

1752.  Mary  Baudris  (the  late  Rectors  widow)  was 
I buried  y®  6”'  April  aged  100. 

1746.  Daniel  Bawdris,  Rector  was  buried  Aug.  12. 
j 1717.  Mathew  Baudris  a French  Refugee,  brother  of 
i Daniel  Baudris  Rector,  buried  March  16,  1717,  and  a 
j moorstone  (granite)  set  upon  his  grave  May  30,  1718. 

I find  also  the  following  entry  ; — 

I 1762.  William  Best  was  buried  August  the  30  1762, 100. 

1762.  Elizabeth  Best  his  wife  was  buried  Aug.  30.  It 
I is  to  be  noted  that  the  above  persons  William  Best  and 
; Elizabeth  his  wife.  Died  within  a Quarter  of  an  hour  of 
I each  other  and  were  buried  at  one  time  and  in  one  grave. 

I may  add  that  I do  not  find  the  name  Baudris 
j in  the  late  Mr.  Durant  Cooper’s  Lists  of  Foreign 
j Protestants  and  Aliens  resident  in  England,  1618- 
I 1688  (Camden  Soc.,  1862),  though  John  Baudry 
1 appears  therein.  John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Glouc. 

To  luirl=\yhce\  on  a barrow,  &c.,  is  still  quite 
a common  expression  in  Scotland.  “ Hurled  to 
the  grave”  is  probably=carried  to  burial  on  a 
wheeled  bier.  X.  C. 

Avours  (5‘^  S.  xii.  88.) — The  meaning  of  this 
I word  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  earlier 
form  of  spelling  the  word.  In  Henry  VII.’s  in- 
j structions  for  his  tomb  there  is,  “ And  in  the  sides 
! and  both  ends  of  our  said  towmbe  we  wol  taber- 
i nacles  bee  graven,  and  the  same  to  be  filled  with 
ymages,  specially  of  our  said  avouries  (or  patron 
I saints)  of  coper  and  gilte  ” (Handbook  to  fVest. 
j Abbey,  abr.  ed.,  Bond.,  Bell,  n.d.,  p.  33).  The 
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word  belongs  to  the  old  law  term  “ avoury,”  French 
“advouerie,”  which  implies  the  justifying  or  main- 
taining an  act,  and  the  “ avoir  ” would  be  the  one 
who  does  this  ; the  advocate,  or  patron,  was  the 
patron  saint.  Minsheu  has  : “Avourie,  a Gall, 
avouer,  ou  advouer,  i.e.  to  avow,  avouch,  approve, 
justify  or  maintaine  (a  terme  of  law),  is  where 
one  taketh  a distresse  for  rent,  or  other  things,  and 
he  that  is  distrained,  siieth  a replevin  : now  he 
that  tooke  the  distresse,  justifying  or  maintaining 
the  act  is  said  to  avow,  and  that  is  called  his 
avowrie.”  Compare  Spenser’s  F.  Q.,  vi.  iii.  48, 

“ He  bad  him  stand  t’abide  tbe  bitter  stoure 

Of  his  sore  vengeaunce,  as  to  make  avoure 

Of  bis  lewd  words  and  deedes  which  he  had  done,” 
where  “ to  make  avoure  ” means  to  justify. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

This  surely  must  be  a misprint  for  avoues. 
“ His  nine  accustomed  avoues  or  guardian  saints, 
to  ivhom  he  calls  and  cries.”  Mid.  Lat.  advoco 
was  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a superior  power  in  your 
defence.  Hence  advocatus,  Fr.  avone,  an  advocate 
or  defender  ; and  advocatia,  protectio,  tuitio  (Du- 
cange),  specially  applied  to  the  protection  of  a 
guardian  saint.  “ Advocatiam  Dei  et  S.  Vedasti 
sibi  profuturam  assumpsit.”  H.  Wedgwood. 

Mary,  Daughter  of  George  Bruges,  sixth 
Lord  Chandos  (5“'  S.  xii.  27.)— The  query  of 
your  correspondent  anent  the  posterity  of  this 
lady  is  of  some  little  genealogical  interest,  inas- 
much as  in  them — should  any  now  exist — vests 
the  representation  of  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ferdinando,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  senior  co- 
heiress of  the  Lady  Eleanor  Grey,  the  younger 
granddaughter  of  Mary  Tudor,  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
So  far  as  I am  aware,  in  none  of  the  numerous 
published  pedigrees  of  “royal  descents”  is  this 
line  alluded  to,  a circumstance  the  more  remark- 
able considering  the  very  near  place  it  at  one 
time  appeared  to  hold  in  the  “Protestant  suc- 
cession.” Descendants  of  Mary  (or,  as  it  should  be, 
Margaret)  Bruges  certainly  existed  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they 
are  yet  extinct.  Her  first  husband,  William 
Brownlow,  was  (according  to  a pedigree  in  Beltz’s 
History  of  the  Chandos  Peerage)  of  Snaresford, 
or  Snarford,  co.  Lincoln,  and  died  in  1675.  He 
was  doubtless  connected  with  the  Brownlows  of 
Hemsby,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any 
account  of  that  family  that  I have  seen.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  an  only  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, afterwards  the  wife  of  Philip  Doughty  Esq., 
who,  apparently  in  right  of  this  marriage,  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Snarford.  The  last  of  the  Doughtys 
of  Snarford— whether  a lineal  descendant  of  this 
marriage  I do  not  know — bequeathed  the  estate 
to  Sir  "Edward  Tichborne,  Bart.,  who  thereupon 
assumed  the  Doughty  surname  and  arms.  After 
the  death  of  her  first  husband  Margaret  Bruges 
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married  secondly  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith,  Bart.,  but 
the  issue  of  this  marriage  failed  in  1763.  She  died 
Jan.,  1742  (see  her  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey 
Registers,  Jan.  8,  as  “ Hon.  Dame  Margaret 
Skipwith”).  In  connexion  with  this  line  of 
“ royal  descent,”  I should  like  to  ask  also  if  any- 
thing is  known  of  the  posterity  of  the  Hon.  Rebecca 
Bruges  or  Brydges,  the  third  daughter  and  eventual 
heiress  of  William,  seventh  Lord  Chandos,  in 
whom — failing  the  issue  of  Elizabeth  Doughty — 
the  representation  of  Lady  Anne  Stanley  would 
centre.  She  married  Thomas  Pride,  son  of  Thomas 
Pride  the  regicide,  and  left,  it  seems,  an  only 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  William  Sherwin, 
Esq.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Heraldic  (5*’’  S.  xii.  107.) — The  following  may 
be  of  some  use  to  G.  H.  Nathaniel  Maxey  Patti- 
son.  Esq.,  resided  for  many  years  at  Congleton  in 
Cheshire,  several  times  filled  the  office  of  mayor, 
and  was  the  leading  silk  manufacturer  in  that  town 
i-n  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He 
married  Helen,  daughter  of  Roger  Comberbach, 
Esq.,  Prothonotary  of  Chester,  by  whom  he  was 
the  father,  with  other  children,  of  James  Pattison, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  London.  He  died,  I 
think,  in  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Congleton,  where  there  is 
a tablet  to  his  memory  and  to  that  of  his  wife,  who 
predeceased  him.  Their  respective  hatchments 
w’ere  suspended  in  the  same  church,  and,  if  yet  in 
■existence,  the  heraldry  upon  them  might  be  of 
value  in  tracing  the  descent  sought  for.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Pattison  was  either 
descended  from  or  allied  to  the  Maxey  family,  on 
account  of  his  bearing  the  names  Nathaniel  Maxey. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  WoodbriJge. 

Papworth  gives  : — Vert,  on  a chevron,  between 
three  bucks  or,  as  many  lozenges  gu.,  Robinson, 
Cranesley,  Northumberland,  and  co.  Northampton, 
1611  ; but  roebucks  trippant,  Robinson,  London. 
Erm.,  a fess  engrailed  between  three  horses’  heads 
couped  sa..  Baker,  London  and  co.  Worcester.  The 
above  are  the  only  examples  of  coats  1 and  2 in 
G.  H.’s  query.  As  for  coat  3,  a chevron  between 
three  trefoils,  Papworth  gives  this  bearing  with 
various  tinctures  as  belonging  to  forty  or  fifty 
names — too  many  for  insertion  as  a repljL 

A.  C. 

History  of  the  “ Saturday  Review  ” (5*”  S. 
xii.  27.) — Mr.  Trepolren  asks  if  the  account  of 
the  Saturday  Review  by  the  late  Jas.  Grant  was 
-ever  published.  I find  that  the  promise  made  by 
Mr.  Grant,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume,  to 
publish  it  in  a separate  form  was  carried  out  by 
Tinsley,  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  I have  just 
been  presented  with  the  three  volumes  by  a daughter 


of  the  author,  but  the  pamphlet  in  question  is  not 
included.  Should  it  reach  my  hands  I would,  if 
not  too  late,  have  pleasure  in  placing  it  at  the 
service  of  your  correspondent.  hi.  D. 

Gabriel  Harvey  (5‘**  S.  xii.  108.) — Evans’s 
Catalogue  of  Portraits,  n.d.,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  No.  5046, 
is  : “Harvey,  Gabriel,  wit  and  poet,  nat.  1545,  of 
Christ  Coll.,  Camb.  ; proctor  to  the  univ.  ; advocate 
in  Prerogative  Court ; ob.  1630  ; 8vo.  Is.  Thane.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Dead  Horse  Day  (h***  S.  xii.  66.) — I have 
witnessed  the  dead  horse  ceremony  more  than 
once  in  old  days,  when  going  to  India  round  the 
Cape,  but  without  fireworks.  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase  and  the  thing  is,  I see,  not  given.  It  is 
this  ; When  a crew  are  engaged  at  the  dock,  for  a 
certain  voyage  or  a twelvemonth,  they  stipulate 
for  one  or  two  months’  wages  in  advance  before 
they  “ sign  articles.”  This  advance  is  either  left 
with  the  family  or  spent  ashore,  and  for  the 
first  part  of  the  voyage  the  crew  have  to  “ work  like 
a horse,”  but  are  earning  nothing ; but  when  the 
time  for  which  advanced  wages  were  given  is  com- 
pleted, they  are  said  to  have  “worked  off  the  dead 
horse,”  and  they  celebrate  the  event  by  pitching 
his  supposed  carcass  overboard. 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

Mosquito  Nets  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  66.)— K.  P.  D.  E. 
will  find  mosquito  nets  in  full  operation  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Victoria  Station.  A portable 
mosquito  net,  fixable  to  any  bed.  is  a desideratum. 

J.  K. 

“Easter”  (5^''  S.  xii.  67)  may  be  simply  a 
corruption  of  Esther  as  a general  rule,  but  I know 
an  instance  of  a child  that  was  baptized  by  the 
name  Easter  because  she  was  born  on  Easter  Day. 

S.  L. 

Dictionary  Wanted  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  68.)— Miss 
Maclagan  may  be  referred  to  the  International 
Dictionary  for  Naturalists  and  Sportsmen,  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Simpson-Baikie,  of  which  five  numbers.  A— G, 
have  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Triibner  & Co.  This 
supplies  the  terms  used  in  “ hunting,  shooting, 
fishing,  natural  history,  and  the  sciences.” 

J.  K. 

A Centenarian  (5^’'  S.  xii.  87.)— It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  one  at  or  near  Worcester  will 
investigate  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hartshorne,  especially 
as  it  has  secured  “ a corner  in  ‘ N.  & Q.’  ” I have 
found  it  a safe,  indeed  a necessary,  rule  never  to 
use  a newspaper  statement  without  verification. 
On  August  8,  1876,  there  appeared  in  a Devon- 
shire newspaper  a somewhat  circumstantial  an- 
nouncement of  a reputed  centenarian  who  had  just 
died  in  this  county.  Since  that  date  two  other 
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; cases  have  been  announced,  one  of  them  no  longer 
I ago  than  July,  1879.  I have  investigated  each  of 
i them,  and,  without  now  entering  into  particulars, 
i the  result  has  been  that  they  have  one  and  all 
broken  down.  Neither  of  the  three  old  ladies  was 
, a centenarian.  Wm.  Pengelly. 

1 Torquay. 

Olio  (5**'  S.  xii.  60.) — The  oglio  gibed  at  by 
' IMilton  occurs  in  division  xv.  of  Eikon  Basililce, 

’ intituled  “ Upon  the  many  Jealousies,”  &c.  J. 

1 Glasgow. 

A Motto  for  a PErrER-roT  (5‘*'  S.  xii.  68.)  — 
“ Where ’s  the  peck  of  pepper  Peter  Piper  picked?” 

I Pepper  is  English  for  piper  and  for  pie-meant-o. 

I ‘‘  Observe  the  goodness  of  our  GoJ  that  hath,  notwith- 
, standing  these  noysome  qualities,  given  unto  man  the 
knowledge  how  to  tame  them,  and  cau-se  them  to  be 
profitable  for  health  ; for  if  taketi  simply  of  itself  it 
would  prove  dangerous  to  life,  but  may  be  taken  without 
oifence  in  meat  and  in  medicine  to  work  those  good  efifeets 
in  I’hysick  whereunto  it  is  condncible.” — Abridged  from 
Tluatrum  Bolanicnm,  1640,  p.  359. 

S.  H. 

I Allow  me  to  suggest  to  C.  R.  W.  the  following 
I quotations  : — 

“ There ’s  auld  Pepper.” 

Ony  Mannering,  vol.  i.  eh.  xxii. 

“I  am  peppered,  I warrant.’’ 

Itomco  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

Pro  Fide. 

I remember  seeing  an  old  pepper-pot,  dating 
probably  about  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  upon  which 
was  inscribed  in  quaint  characters  : — 

THIS  IS  1'  POT 
OF  PEPPER  HOT. 

Harry  Hems. 

The  only  English  line  I can  think  of  or  find  is 
1.  112  of  Goldsmith’s  Retaliation 

“ Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please.” 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

Lawrexce  of  Groninger  (not  Groningen) 
(5^*'  S.  xii.  127.) — If  it  be  of  any  use  to  your  cor- 
respondent J.  H.  L.  A.  to  have  the  translation  of 
the  arms  described  in  Dutch  in  his  note  I here 
subjoin  it  : — 

” His  armorial  bearings  are  mi  party ; to  the  left  a half 
Icagle ; to  the  right  a bar,  on  which  a star  of  six  points. 
(The  helmet  is  crowned  and  bears  a star  of  six  points  as 
crest.  These  arms  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  family  of  Lawrence.” 

V.  s. 

Tw'o  Similar  Epitaphs  (5'^  S.  xii.  46.)— The 
I'pitaph  in  Brislington  Church  quoted  by  Mr. 
Marshall  commemorates  Joshua  Rowley  Gilpin, 
the  son  of  Joshua  and  Maria  Gilpin,  who  died 
' Sept.  9,  1806,  aged  nineteen  years.  The  father. 


who  erected  the  tablet,  was,  I understand.  Vicar 
of  Wrockwardine,  in  Shropshire. 

G.  D.  W.  0. 

Children’s  Games  (5*''  S.  xii.  28,  1.35.) — Years- 
ago,  in  South  Lincolnshire,  Shrove  Tuesday  was 
the  day  for  beginning  the  battledoor-and-shuttle- 
cock  and  top-whipping  season.  Some  impatient 
spirits  anticipated  the  festival,  no  doubt,  but  the 
nusiance  was  not  full-blown  or  orthodox  until  the 
time  consecrated  to  hatter  was  fully  come.  I be- 
lieve it  is  a general  thing  in  Christian  England 
for  the  cricketing  season  to  open  on  Good  Friday. 

St.  Swithin. 

The  Spanish  Armad.\  (5*''  S.  xii.  ](»8, 134.) — 
The  complete  title  of  the  quarto  volume  on  the 
Spanish  Armada  is,  “ The  Names  of  the  Nohility, 
Gentry,  and  Others  who  contributed  to  the  Defence 
of  this  Country  at  the  Time  of  the  Gpanish  Inva- 
sion in  1588.  With  a Brief  Account  of  their 
Spirited  and  Patriotic  Conduct  on  that  Occasion. 
London,  printed  for  Leigh  & Sotheby  . . . 1798,” 
4to.  pp.  viii-72.  Two  copies  are  among  the  book.s 
in  the  Grenville  Library,  British  Museum.  The 
names  of  the  contributors  in  each  county  are  set 
out  separately,  with  the  amounts  of  their  contri- 
butions and  the  dates  of  the  payments.  Any 
person  interested  in  the  history  of  the  defence  of 
England  against  the  Spanish  Armada  should  also- 
peruse  the  Report  on  the  Arrangements  which  ivere 
made  for  the  Internal  Defence  of  these  Kingdoms 
when  hpain  by  its  Armada  projected  the  Invasion 
and  Conquest  of  England  . . .,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
John  Bruce,  M.P.,  and  privately  printed  in  1798. 
The  appendix  to  this  report  contains  much  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

The  Abbacy  of  Cambdskenneth  (5'**  S.  xiL 
21,  73,  130.) — I have  no  “views”  on  the  subject 
of  IMr.  Whyte’s  note.  The  passages  I quoted 
from  Mr.  Fraser’s  introduction  to  the  Cartulary  (a 
volume  worth  looking  at,  w'ere  it  only  for  its  beauty) 
give  his  explanation  of  the  repeated  references  in 
the  abbey  writs  to  the  poverty  of  the  canons,  not- 
withstanding the  imposing  roll  of  the  properties 
belonging  to  their  house.  N.  Clyne. 

Funeral  Armour  in  Churches  (5‘''  S.  ix.  429  ; 
X.  11,  73,  129,  152,  199,  276,  317  ; xi.  73,  178, 
252,  375,  457.) — To  the  list  of  churches  in  which 
armour  is  preserved  I can  add  St.  Decuman’s,  near 
Watchet,  in  Somersetshire.  On  iron  brackets  over 
the  tombs  of  the  Wyndhams  are  four  helmets,  all 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.  Three  of 
them  are,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  floor  of 
the  church,  too  flimsy-looking  to  be  genuine ; the 
other  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  made  for  use. 
All  of  them  are  surmounted  by  the  crest  of  the 
Wyndhams,  apparently  of  wood  gilded.  There  are 
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three  empty  brackets,  so  that  there  were  probably 
at  one  time  no  less  than  seven  helmets,  and,  as 
some  of  the  brackets  have  hooks,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  coats  of  arms,  gauntlets,  or  swords  once 
hung  from  them.  The  sextoness  informed  me  that 
one  of  the  missing  helmets  fell  down  some  years 
ago.  The  churchwarden  picked  up  the  pieces,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  history  of  that  helmet  is  a 
blank  ; it  was  never  heard  of  again.  W.  H. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Mirror  that  the  Hags,  &c., 
carried  in  procession  at  the  funeral  of  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  were  hung  up  in  the  church  near 
his  seat  at  Hayes,  in  Kent.  Are  they  still  there  ? 

According  to  Lrayley’s  History  of  Surrey,  the 
armour  of  Edward  Cecil,  Viscount  "Wimbledon, 
who  died  in  1638,  is  arranged  in  detached  portions 
round  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
in  which  he  lies  buried.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  X.tV. 

Some  pennons,  &c.,  probably  of  the  Marken- 
fields,  have  survived  the  recent  “ restoration  ” of 
Itipon  Minster,  and  still  hang  in  the  north  tran- 
sept. J.  T.  F. 

I!p.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

Curious  EpiTArns  (5'*'  S.  xi.  346  ; xii.  139.) — 
The  epitaph  “ Our  life  is  hut  a winter’s  day,”  &c., 
is  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew’s  the  Less, 

■Cambridge,  on Stewart,  who  died  1772,  aged 

forty-six,  and  it  can  be  seen  on  a tombstone  at 
Ecclesfield,  near  Sheffield.  I have  seen  this  epitaph 
also  in  Llangollen  Churchyard,  Denbighshire,  with 
the  two  last  lines  thus  : — 

“ Such  is  our  lot— We  linger  out  the  day  ; 

Who  stays  the  longest  has  the  most  to  pay.” 

Perhaps  the  following  epitaphs  may  amuse  your 
readers.  In  the  churchyard.  South  Cave,  three 
miles  from  Welton,  Yorkshire,  in  memory  of 
Eichard  and  Susan  Scatcherd  : — 

“ That  Dick  loved  Sue  was  very  true  ; 

Perhaps  you  il  say  rvliat 's  that  to  you 
That  she  loved  Dick,  and  in  it ’s  this, 

That  Dick  loved  Sue  and  that  made  bliss.” 

Also  at  Welton,  Yorkshire  : — 

“ Here  lie’s  he,  ould  Jeremy, 

Had  seven  wives,  and  eight  {sic)  times  married  been  ; 

Now  here  in  his  age,  he  lies  in  his  cage 

Under  the  grass  so  green.” 

William  Tegu,  F.E.H.S. 

13,  Doughty  Street. 

A slightly  different  version  of  the  second  epitaph 
mentioned  by  Hic  et  Ubique  is  given  in  the 
Brighton  Herald  of  Dec.  9,  1815,  as  occurring  in 
Horsham  Churchyard,  Sussex  : — 

“ This  life  is  like  a winter’s  day. 

Some  only  break  their  fast  and  go  away  ; 

Others  stay  to  dinner  and  depart  full  fed  ; 

The  greatest  age  but  sup  and  go  to  bed.” 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton 


I have  seen  the  lines  “ Our  life,”  &c.,  as  an 
inscription  upon  the  window  of  an  inn.  The  first 
two  differ  from  those  quoted  by  Hic  et  Ubique  : 

“ Life  is  an  inn  ; think,  man,  this  truth  upon  ; 

Some  only  breakfast,  and  are  quickly  gone.” 

Frederick  W.  Mart. 

Teddington. 

Sidemen  (5‘h  S.  xi.  504  ; xii.  31,  78.)— It  might 
be  inferred  from  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  quotation 
from  the  Annals  of  Cartmel  that  the  members  of 
the  vestry  at  that  place  were  known  as  “sidemen” 
so  early  as  1597.  In  the  extract  referred  to,  bearing 
date  May  17  in  that  year,  they  are  called  “the 
xxiiijtie  sworne  for  the  weale  of  the  church,”  and, 
if  I remember  right,  the  word  sidemen  does  not 
occur  in  the  Cartmel  church  books  until  1751. 
The  general  form  of  oath  required  to  be  taken  be- 
fore admission  into  the  “societye  and  felloweshippe 
of  the  twenty  fourty  ” was  as  follows  : — 

“ You  shall  sweare  that  you  shall  from  time  to  time 
and  att  all  times  hereafter  (as  neede  shall  require)  bee 
ayding  and  assisting  unto  the  churchwarden  of  this  p’ish 
of  Gartmell,  for  the  well  governeinge,  proffitte,  and  goode 
of  the  churche,  as  one  of  the  xxiiijtie  elected  for  the 
saide  p'ish,  as  well  in  advising  and  assisting  of  the  church- 
wardens for  the  time  being  for  the  good  of  the  church 
as  the  succeeding  churchewardens  that  hereafter  shall  be 
from  tyme  to  tyme,  in  takeing  of  the  accoraptes  of  the 
oulde  churchwardens,  that  the  parishioners  bee  not 
wronged  therein,  to  the  best  of  y.fr  skill  and  under- 
standinge.  Soe  helpe  you  God  and  by  the  contents  of 
this  book.” 

William  0.  Eoper. 

The  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
parish  of  Cartmel  were  not  called  “ sidesmen  ” in 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  would  appear  from  the 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  ; until  1751 
they  were  styled  “ the  twenty-four.”  This  form 
of  vestry  was  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of 
Lancashire,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  Goosuargh, 
Lancaster,  and  Preston  had  each  its  “ twenty-four 
sworn  men”;  Kirkhamhas  thirty.  At  Garstang  in 
1734  the  “ twenty-four ” were  called  “gentlemen 
sidesmen.”  For  the  oath  taken  at  Goosnargh  see 
“N.  & Q.,”  3’'‘'  S.  vii.  211.  Of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  institution  I have  given  a sketch  in 
The  History  of  Goosnargh. 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Alfred  Bunn  S.  xii.  68,  115.)— “ Bunn’s 
(Alfred)  A Word  toith  Punch,  or  the  respective 
Merits  of  Wronghead,  SleeJchead,  and  Thickhead. 
Woodcuts,  4to.,  9s.  Qd.”  (Sugg’s  Catalogue,  April, 
1870).  I have  just  come  across  the  above. 

• P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

“Strang”  (5^**  S.  xii.  89,  115.) — The  accom- 
panying extract  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Gibbs.  It  is  the  only  instance 
of  the  word  amongst  the  quotations  sent  in  for  the 
Philological  Society’s  new  dictionary 

“ A Knight  whereof  [Kent]  having  spent  a great 
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Estate  at,  and  reduced  himself  to  one  Park  and  a fair 
Hous  in  it,  was  furtlier  ambitious  to  entertain  Queen 
Elizabeth  (of  blessed  memorie)  at  it.  To  that  purpose 
lee  had  new  painted  his  Gates,  with  a Coat  of  Arms,  and 
•a  Motto  overwritten,  thus,  oia  Vanitas,  in  great  golden 
letters.  The  Lord  Ti’easurer  Burleigh,  attempting  to 
read,  desired  to  know  of  the  Knight  wliat  hee  meaned 
'by  oia:  who  told  him  it  stood  for  omnia.  The  Lord 
replied,  Sir,  I strange  at  it  very  much,  your  having  made 
your  omnia  so  littl  as  you  have,  you  notwithstanding 
make  your  Vanitas  so  large.” — Dr.  Ed.  Hooker,  Pre- 
; falorie  Episll  to  Pordaf/e's  ilystic  hiviniiie,  1083,  p.  40. 

S.  J.  H. 

GeNIU.?  “ AN  INFINITE  CAPACITY  FOR  TAKING 

pains”  (5**'  S.  xii.  68,  07,  132.)— The  following 
definition,  which  was,  I think,  the  late  Lord 
I Lytton’s,  epigramniatically  expresses  the  power  of 
, genius  : “ Genius  does  what  it  must : talent  does 
' what  it  can.”  Frances  Collins. 

Rosebank,  Isleworth. 

I Did  Sir  Walter  Scott  translate  “ Goetz 
, VON  Berlicdingen  ” ? (5"'  S.  xii.  81,  118.) — 
j Scott’s  translation  of  Goethe’s  drama  appeared  in 
I 1790.  A short  time  ago  I was  struck  by  the  great 
; similarity  of  these  two  passages  : — 

“ So  also  shudder’d  he, 

' Kot  at  dog’s  howl,  or  gloom-bird's  hated  screech. 

Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-hell.” 

Keats's  Hyperion,  bk.  i.  11.  170-3  (pub.  1820). 

I “ Ich  wollte  lieber  das  GeheuI  der  Todtenglocke  und 
j ominbser  Vogel,  lieber  das  Gebell  des  knurrischen  Hof- 
I bunds  Gewissen,  lieber  wollte  ich  sie  durch  den  ticfsten 
Schlaf  Nbren,  als  von  Laufern,  Springern  und  andern 
I Bestien  das  ewige  : Schach  dem  Kbnig.’' — Gbthe,  Quiz 
I von  Berlichingen,  Akt  ii.  sc.  1. 
j Mervarid. 

I Blairhill,  Stirling. 

I 

j The  Initial  FF  in  Names,  &c.  (fi*"  S.  xi.  247, 
391  ; xii.  57.) — My  ancestors  almost  uniformly 
I spelt  their  names  with  the  ff  until  the  middle  of 
I the  last  century.  I find,  however,  many  instances, 
even  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  where  it  is 
spelt  with  a single  small  /.  My  great-great-grand- 
father  signed  his  will  in  1730  “James  ffishwick,” 

I and  his  widow  in  1756  signs  “Jennet  ffishwick.” 

! They  had  eight  children  who  lived  to  maturity, 
j and  they  all  adopted  the  capital  F and  w’rote 
. “ Fishwick.”  About  the  same  period  the  parish 
! registers  began  to  drop  the^. 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

’ May  not  the  ff  be  simply  a remnant  of  Celtic 
' orthography  1 In  the  Welsh  language  the  proper 
I sound  of  our  / is  represented  hj  ff,  the  single  / in 
Welsh  being  pronounced  like  our  v.  M.  H.  E. 

I 

I Owen  Swift  (5‘'^  S.  xii.  68.)— Born  at  No.  6, 

I Angel  Court,  Great  Windmill  Street,  Haymarket, 
on  Feb.  14,  1814  ; bred  a pugilist ; fought  in  the 
i prize  ring  when  fifteen  years  of  age  ; won  fourteen 
j out  of  sixteen  fights  ; though  a very  light  weight 

I 


killed  two  of  his  opponents  ; became  a sporting 
publican  ; kept  the  “ Horseshoe  ” Tavern,  in  Ticln 
borne  Street,  so  well  known  to  the  betting  frater- 
nity and  to  many  patrician  patrons  on  the  eve  of 
great  races  ; found  a refuge  at  the  Licensed 
Victuallers’  Asylum,  and  died  there  ou  June  9 
last.  Such  is  the  brief  record  of  a life  not  blame- 
less or  well  spent,  yet,  withal,  that  of  a not  un- 
worthy man  according  to  his  lights  and  education. 
His  teachers  and  backers  ivere  worse  than  himself. 

W.  E.  B. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  (5‘''  S.  xii.  69.) — Hi.s 
“death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  which  occurred 
on  the  lOtti  of  Auf^ust  [1846].  He  had  been  to  Smarden 
to  view  an  estate  he  had  thought  of  purchasing,  and 
slept  at  the  ‘ Star’  Inn,  Maidstone,  on  the  night  of  Sun- 
day, the  9th.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  tlie  10th,  he 
ordered  an  opyn  fly  to  proceed  to  Rochester.  He  got 
outside  on  reaching  Rocky  Hill,  and  on  approaching  the 
back  entrance  to  Mr.  Milner’s,  Preston  Hall,  the  mare 
got  her  tail  over  the  reins,  and  on  the  driver  loosening 
them  to  disentangle  them  naturally  slightly  increased 
her  pace.  This  apparently  frightened  Sir  Charles,  who 
caught  hold  of  the  off  rein,  and  immediately  the  horse 
started,  drew  the  eai'idage  over  a heap  of  stones,  and 
overturned  it.  Sir  Charles  fell  on  the  side  of  his  head  ; 
he  partly  recovered  sensibility  on  the  fourth  day,  but 
subsequently  relapsed,  and  died  on  Monday,  the  17th. 
A coroner’s  jury  returned  their  verdict,  ‘ Death  from 
concussion  of  the  brain.’  ” — Annual  Register  for  1846, 
App.,  p.  279. 

He  died  at  Preston  Hall,  and  was  interred  in 
tbe  Benchers’  vault  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

0.  W.  Empson. 

“ Laburnum  ” (5^''  S.  xii.  69.) — The  following 
passage  occurs  in  Thomas  Martyn’s  edition  of 
Philip  Miller’s  Gardener’s  and  Botanist's  Dic- 
tionary, 1797,  suh  voce  “Cytisus”  : — 

“He  [Haller]  also  remarks  that  tbe  Latin  name 
lalwnum  was  evidently  formed  from  the  Alpine  name 
Vauhours.  Formerly  it  was  called  in  English  bean- 
trefoil  and  peascod-tree,  but  the  Latin  name  has  pre- 
vailed over  these.  In  German  it  is  Bohnenhaum,  and  in 
Freneh  cytise  des  Alpes,  auhows,  ox^iJa^^x  eOcnier.” 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

The  laburnum  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
Pliny,  and  the  name  is,  no  doubt,  much  older  than 
his  time.  I would  rather  connect  it  etymologically 
with  labor,  I fall,  slide,  glide  ; labundus,  falling, 
sliding.  To  a rustic  eye  the  drooping  character  of 
the  yellow  clusters  is  what  mainly  distinguishes 
the  shrub.  The  Berkshire  plant-name  for  labur- 
num— “ golden  chain  ” — gives  the  same  idea  more 
faintly.  But  Tennyson  exactly  formulates  the 
tree  as  it  would  strike  a child  or  a poet  : — 

“ Laburnums  dropping-veeWs  of  fire.” 

In  Memoriain,  sec.  81. 

The  labrusca,  or  wild  vine,  may  be  connected  with 
the  same  root.  Zero. 

The  etymology  is  unknown,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  say  so  than  to  guess.  The  “ etymology  ” from 
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labor  is,  of  course,  wrong  (1)  because  if  does  not 
account  for  the  u before  r;  (2)  because  it  does  not 
account  for  the  suffix  -num;  and  (3)  because  you 
have  to  make  up  a reason  for  connecting  the  two 
words.  It  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  all 
etymologies  requiring  a “because’'  are  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

The  EiBLioGRAniY  of  the  Literature  con- 
nected WITH  Pope  and  his  Quarrels  (5“^  S. 
xii.  G,  36,  71,  89,  110.)  — I suspect  this  is  a scarce 
tract.  It  was  afterwards  republished  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  12  of  the  Miscellanies  (by  Pope  and  Swift), 
Lond.,  B.  Motte,  1732,  8vo.  I describe  the  tract 
from  a copy  before  me,  following  F.  G.’s  whole- 
some advice  : — 

22.  “ A Further  Account  of  the  most  Deplorable  Con- 
dition of  Mr.  Edmund  Curll,  Bookseller,. since  his  being 
Poison'd  on  the  28th  of  Marcit.  To  he  puhlisli'd  Wetkly. 
London.  Printed,  and  Sold  by  all  the  Publishers,  Mer- 
curies, and  Hawkers,  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 
1716.”  Half  title,  title-page,  pp.  22,  8vo. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  sequel  to  The  Full  and  True 
Account  of  a Horrid,  and  Barbarous  Bevcnge  l»j 
Poison  on  the  Bodii  of  Mr.  Edmund  Curll,  &c. 
Lowndes  enters  this  last  under  “ Pope,”  but  omits 
the  sequel,  of  which,  therefore,  a full  description 
may  be  worth  giving.  A. 

Hawthorne’s  “Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse” 
(5'^  S.  xii.  47,  135.) — Messrs.  G-.  Routledge  & Sons 
published  an  edition  of  this  in  1851. 

St.  Swithin. 

Dorsetshire  Toast  (5^’'  S.  x.  306,  375,  412  ; 
xi.  78.) — Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  lines  men- 
tioned by  C.  H.  as  a Dorsetshire  toast  are  peculiar 
to  that  county  1 I remember  that  a few  years 
back  I often  heard  them  at  harvest  homes  in 
Sussex.  The  words  of  the  song  in  which  they 
occur  were  lately,  at  my  request,  sent  to  me  by  the 
man  who  generally  sang  the  song  (differing  but 
little  from  the  version  sent  to  “ N.  & Q.”  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  L^dal),  and  who  wrote  that  he  had  known 
the  song  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  It  may 
probably  be  a harvest  home  toast  in  general  use  in 
different  parts  of  England.  Gese. 

Brighton. 

Redcoat.s  (5*'*  S.  xii.  27,  134.) — I believe  it  may 
be  proved  from  ancient  authors  that  red  was  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  soldier’s  clothing,  probably 
of  his  tunic  ; — 

“ Roma  magis  fuacis  vestitur,  Gallia  russis  : 

Et  placet  hie  pueria  militibusque  color.” 

Martial,  xiv.  epig.  129. 

And  to  this  custom  Isidore,  wdio  lived  in  the 
seventh  century,  also  alludes  ; “ Russata  quam 
gnece  Phoeniceam  vocant,  nos  coccineam  ; hac  sub 
consulibus  Romani  usi  sunt  milites,  unde  etiam 
voisaati  vocabantur”  (Orig.  xix.  22).  Consequently 
it  was  changed  at  that  time,  but  that  red  was  still 


the  colour  of  the  uniform  under  the  later  emperors 
is  proved  by  Tertullian,  who,  speaking  of  a Chris- 
tian martyr  soldier, says,  “Nunc  russatus  sanguine 
suo”  {He  Corona  Mil.,  c.  i.).  Also  among  the 
presents  sent  by  Valerian  us  to  Claudius,  then  a 
legionary  tribune,  figure  “tunicas  russas  inilitares” 
(Poll.,  Claud.,  14).  V.  S. 

“ Kempt  ” or  “ Kempe  ” (5*”  S.  xi.  223,  294.)— 
Kem.ft,  Icjenqoe,  or  heuipe  is  the  Danish  word  for 
a soldier.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  before  the 
days  of  reaping  machines,  when  the  reapers  were 
striving  with  each  other  on  the  harvest  field  who 
should  reap  best  and  quickest,  it  was  called 
“ kemping.”  The  word  is  also  used  in  connexion 
with  a boys’  game.  The  seed  stalks  of  the  com- 
mon rib-grass  are  pulled  ; they  are  then  called 
“kemps.”  Taking  them  singly,  boys  endeavour 
with  alternate  blows  to  take  off  as  many  of  the 
heads  of  the  “kemps”  of  their  opponents  as  possible. 
This  also  is  called  “ kemping.”  C. 

De  Laune  Family  (5‘''  S.  xi.  468,  509  ; xii.  29, 
53,  98,  117.) — Colonel  Chester  has  obligingly 
enabled  me  to,  in  part,  reply  to  my  own  question. 
The  Lady  Abergavenny  who  became  the  second 
wife  of  John,  first  Earl  Delawarr,  was  not  Elizabeth, 
the  widow  of  George,  twelfth  Lord,  but  Anne, 
widow  of  George,  eleventh  Lord.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  special  marriage  licence  issued  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  June  8,  1744,  for 
“ the  Rt.  Hon.  John,  Lord  De  la  Warr,  widower, 
and  Anne,  Lady  Dowager  Bergavenoy,  widow.” 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mistake  as  to  the  lady 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  Collins’s  Peerage,  although 
corrected  in  the  last  edition  (by  Brydges),  has  yet 
crept  into  recent  works  of  this  kind. 

W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

“ Hatts,”  the  Oldest  Hereditary  Surname 
ON  Record  (5*''  S.  xi.  466  ; xii.  55,  136.)  — In 
Italy  and  Spain  many  surnames  continue  un- 
changed since  the  Roman  times.  Of  Italian  sur- 
names of  that  kind  I have  none  present  to  my  mind 
at  this  moment.  Of  Spanish  names  I remember 
two,  Civilis  and  Britto.  Both  are  still  common  in 
Portugal  as  well  as  in  Spain,  especially  Britto. 
They  will  be  found  in  the  index  of  Roman  names 
in  Huebner’s  Pnscrint.  Hisuan.  Latincc. 

V.  S. 

“ Skyrack  ” (5*'“  S.  xii.  69,  117.) — The  follow- 
ing information  respecting  this  term,  which  I have 
picked  up  from  various  sources,  may  perhaps  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  Skyrack,  i.e.  shire  oak, 
is  from  scyran.  Old  English,  to  cut,  as  we  cut 
shares,  with  shears ; cec.  Old  English,  an  oak.  There 
being  no  standing  armies  in  Saxon  times,  all  youths 
of  fourteen  j'ears  and  upwards  were  to  be  brought 
to  do  suit  and  service,  to  be  sworn  to  uphold  the  law, 
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I and  to  take  share  in  the  defence  of  the  district, 
j These  districts  were  called  ivnpenlahes,  because 
they  took  their  weapons  {wcipen,  a weapon)  when 
called  upon,  and  touched  the  stone  or  centre  when 
they  swore  their  oaths.  A division  of  this  kind 
still  remains  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  and  is  called 
, the  wapentake  of  Morley.  In  the  township  of 
I Headingley  there  still  remains  the  skire  or  shire 
oak,  magnificent  in  its  decay  after  the  lapse  of 
I many  centuries.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  says  that  the 
j word  wapentake  tells  us  of  the  defensive  military 
1 organization  of  the  Danes.  N.  Gheenwell. 

See  Allen’s  Hid.  of  Yorks.,  ii.  564-5,  for  much 
' interesting  information  on  the  subject.  There  are 
I in  the  parish  of  Harborne,  co.  Staffs.,  two  cottages 
called  “ The  Tliree  Shire  Oak,”  occupying  the  site 
of  an  old  oak  which  formerly  stood  there,  and 
j which,  it  is  said,  stood  also  in  three  shires,  viz. 

Worcester,  Salop,  and  Stafl'ord.  As  the  lane  in 
I which  these  cottages  are  situated  has  recently 
i been  christened  “ Three  Shire  Oaks  Road  ” by  the 
! Local  Board,  whose  liberties  with  several  other 
I curious  and  ancient  names  in  the  neighbourhood  I 
I hope  one  day  to  chronicle  in  “ N.  & (L,”  I may 
j perhaps  here  be  allowed  to  record  the  old  and 
I correct  denomination. 

W.  F.  Marsh  Jackson. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  1800,  p.  32,  is  an  interesting 
paper  on  a large  elm  tree  in  Basingstoke,  which  has 
recently  been  cut  down.  II.  G.  C. 

Shaksi’EARe  in  Gloucestershire  : Marlowe 
(5‘'‘  S.  xii.  101.) — There  is  much  that  is  interesting 
in  this  note,  but  the  connexion  of  Marlowe  with 
the  subject  is  utterly  conjectural  and  far  from  con- 
vincing. There  is  no  evidence  that  Shakespeare 
j advised  Marlowe  to  write  his  Edward  II.  And  it 
i is  unlikely,  for  Marlowe  was  the  better  educated 
■ I man,  and  at  the  time  the  more  advanced  dramatic 
, writer,  and  the  example  of  historical  plays  had 
« been  set.  The  explanation  of  slight  irregularities 
of  metre  by  an  introduction  of  Gloucestershire 
' dialect  is  unconvincing,  and  even  rather  ludicrous. 

’ No  doubt  “ sworn,”  i.  1,  83,  is  a dissyllable,  an 
J instance  of  a habit  (easily  to  be  illustrated  from 
I other  writers)  of  pronouncing  a short  vowel  closely 
I before  or  after  a letter  I or  r;  so  Mowhlry,  1.  Ill ; 

■ chapclain,  1.  195  ; musherooni,  i.  4,  284  (see 
I Abbott’s  Shakespearian  Grammar,  § 477).  Instead 
' I of  reading  “ Earl  ” as  a dissyllable,  it  is  better  to 
i count  it  a monosyllabic  foot,  as  is  not  uncommon 
' I in  Chaucer,  e.g.  Frol.,  391,  and  in  Shakespeare  and 
I'  I other  dramatic  writers.  It  is  perhaps  dangerous 
1|  to  follow  Dr.  Abbott  in  assigning  to  Shakespeare 
c “ the  plural  of  the  Northern  dialect,”  but  to  ex- 
I ] plain  Marlowe’s  metre  by  saying  Shakespeare  may 
I have  been  in  Gloucestershire,  may  have  picked  up 
f provincialisms,  may  have  talked  them  to  Marlowe, 
I and  that  Marlowe  may  have  adopted  them,  is 


more  than  is  credible.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
Marlowe’s  writings  are  particularly  free  from  pro- 
vincialisms, and  that  no  evidence  of  the  kind  can 
fairly  be  gathered  from  Edward  II.  in  support  of 
the  theoiy.  I do  not  see  how  the  play  can  be 
called  “a  peculiarly  Gloucestershire  subject.” 
Scarcely  any  of  the  action  takes  place  in  Glouces- 
tershire ; neither  the  “ daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester”  nor  “Berkeley  ” is  provincial  in  any 
way  ; none  of  the  other  persomc  are  of  that  county. 
Act  ii.  sc.  2 and  Act  iv.  sc.  5 may  be  assigned  to 
Gloucestershire  possibly,  but  they  are  scenes 
without  local  colouring  ; and  the  murder  scene. 
Act  V.  sc.  5,  belongs  of  course  to  Gloucestershire, 
but  it  has  no  local  allusion  or  colour  which  does 
not  come  from  Holinshed  or  Stow,  save,  perhaps, 
the  notice  of  the  king  living  “in  the,  dungeon” 
instead  of  “ over  it,”  which  I am  told  does  not 
agree  with  local  tradition.  Indeed,  Marlowe  is  every- 
where the  poet  working  on  an  interesting  historical 
subject,  got  up  very  accurately  from  books.  He 
keeps  strictly  to  history  except  where  he  intro- 
duces allusions  to  events  of  his  own  days,  as 
i.  4,  96-103  ; but  his  knowledge  of  provincial 
England  and  English  is  little,  if  at  all,  shown. 

G.  W.  Tancock. 

Perks  is  a very  common  name  in  this  place. 
There  is  another  Wodmancote  in  this  county, 
between  Bishop’s  Cleeve  and  Winchcombe.  One 
of  Justice  Shallow’s  friends  was  Will  Scpiele,  a 
Cotswold  man  (2  Ikenry  IV.,  Act  iii.  sc.  2).  I 
send  these  notelets  raleant  quantilhdum. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Cheltenham. 

So  late  as  1812  the  Hill,  Stinchcombe,  was  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Purchas  familju  In  the 
obituary  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  ii,, 
1812,  I find  the  following  notice  : “At  Margate, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  J.  Purchas,  Esq.,  of 
Stinchcombe  Hill,  near  Dursley,  Gloucestershire.” 

J.  W.  B.  P. 


isat^cfllauraus. 

XOTES  OX  BOOKS,  kc. 

The  Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire,  their  Inscriptions, 
Traditions,  and  Peculiar  Usts.  With  Chapters  on 
Bells  and  the  Northants  Bellfounclers.  By  Thomas 
Xoi  th,  F.S.A.  (Leicester,  Samuel  Clarke.) 

One  after  another  the  bell  li.-ts  of  the  different  counties 
are  being  collected  and  published,  and  none  of  them 
better  than  those  which  have  been  undertaken  by  3Ir. 
North.  In  The  Church  Bells  of  Leicestershire  he  com- 
menced an  account  of  the  campanology  of  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough,  which  the  present  volume  carries  on,  and 
a third  is  jiromised  on  the  bells  of  Rutland.  Each 
volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and,  as  the  title  sets  forth, 
is  a good  deal  more  than  a dry  list  of  bells ; and  the 
introductory  chapters,  though,  as  the  author  says,  they 
contain  little  which  is  new  to  professed  “ campanists,” 
give  a good  deal  of  information  in  a concise  and  readable 
form,  and  will  be  useful  to  all  to  whom  the  study  of  bells 
is  new.  These  chapters  have  been  revised  since  their 
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first  aiipearance  in  the  Leicestershire  volume,  ami  as 
they  will  probably  also  form  part  of  that  on  llutlanil,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  iMr.  North  that  he  is  not 
strong  in  liturgical  lore.  Some  of  his  mistakes  are  very 
curious.  For  instance,  in  two  or  three  jilaces  the  jiart 
of  the  Communion  Service  from  the  offertory  to  the  enJ 
is  called  the  “ post-Commuuion  ofSce”;  and  on  p.  374, 
“ morrow  mass”  is  explained  as  “ apparently  a terra  used 
for  early  matins.”  In  a further  revision  these  and  the 
like  should  be  corrected  ; and  we  notice  that  IMr.  North 
has  amongst  his  correspondents  at  least  one  learned  in 
ritual,  who  would  no  doubt  lend  his  aid.  The  main  body  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  accounts  of  the  bells  of  each 
separate  church  in  the  county  ; and  here  we  are  given 
not  only  a description  of  what  is  there  now,  but  a history 
of  the  bells  of  the  parish  so  far  back  as  anything  can  be 
learned  about  them,  beginning  generally  with  the  in- 
ventories of  1552.  At  Fawsley  the  identical  ring  of  four 
bells  mentioned  at  that  date  still  hangs  in  the  steeple — ■ 
an  exceedingly  rare  case — and  we  wish  IMr.  North 
bad  given  us  the  notes  they  sound.  Perhaps  even 
more  interesting  than  the  bells  themselves  are  the  usages 
connected  with  them,  which  we  wish  every  historian  of 
bells  collected  as  carefully  as  Mr.  North  has  done,  for 
they  are  gradually  disappearing  and  being  changed.  It 
is  curious  that  so  many  bell-ringing  customs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  survive  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  put 
them  down  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  rural  parishes 
the  convenience  of  a bell  sounding  at  known  times  has 
no  doubt  caused  the  continuance  of  many  daily  bells,  but 
it  will  not  account  for  everything  that  is  kept.  The 
illustrations  are  both  numerous  and  good.  Many  of  the 
stamps  are  necessarily  old  friends,  but  it  was  right  to 
give  them  all.  We  are  not  quite  reconciled  to  the 
arrangement  by  which  they  all  come  twice  over.  It  is 
convenient  for  refei'ence,  but  it  adds  to  the  bulk  of  a 
volume  which  is  already  a large  handful. 

The  Tron  Kirh,  Ediriburcjh.  A Lecture  by  William 
Findlay,  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Jamieson, 
one  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh.  (Edinburgh,  IV. 
Gardiner.) 

Mr.  Fikdlay.  with  the  laudable  object  of  interesting 
others  besides  the  members  of  bis  congregation  in  the 
tortunes  of  an  historical  place  of  worship,  has  gathered 
together  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  story  of  that 
portion  of  the  “ Gritt  Kirk”  of  St.  Giles,  known  as  the 
Tron.  The  present  building,  which  Mr.  Findlay’s  zeal, 
somewhat  outrunning  facts,  covers  with  the  halo  of  a 
“hoar  antiquity,”  is  in  reality  only  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  years  old.  There  are  churches  still  in  use  by 
the  Scottish  Establishment  which  are  much  more  vener- 
able in  point  of  years.  But  it  is  true  enough  that  few 
have  a closer  connexion  with  the  varied  phases  of  post- 
Reformation  ecclesiastical  history  than  John  Knox’s  old 
parish,  and  we  sympathize  with  Mr.  Findlay  in  his 
desire  that  some  kindly  hand  may,  ere  it  be  too  late,  save 
the  Tron  Kirk  from  decay. 

Wild  Oats.  By  Cave  Winscom,  Author  of  Tsoc,  M^aves 
and  Caves,  Camden,  and  other  Poems.  (Pickering  & 
Co  ) 

Fahellee  Mostellarice ; or,  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire 
Stories  in  Verse.  Including  Specimens  of  the  Devon- 
shire Dialect.  (London,  Hamilton  Adams  & Co.; 
Exeter,  Henry  S.  Bland.) 

“ Wil.D  Oats”  is  a short  story  in  verse — modern  matter 
treated  in  a decidedly  modern  manner,  not  without 
technical  ability  and  feeling.  There  is  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  it  alive;  but  the  author  might,  if  be  chose,  do 
something  better  worth  doing  than  fall  in  with  the  hol- 
lowness wddeh  marks  the  superlicial  section  of  society. 
Fahellee  Mostellarice  is  simply  a book  of  ordinary  verse. 


without  even  the  technical  excellence  now  commonly 
enough  reached  by  writers.  The  specimens  of  Devon- 
shire dialect  do  not  excel  even  in  that  line. 

Messrs.  Kelly  & Co.  have  recently  issued  a new 
edition  of  their  Post  Office  Directories  for  the  counties 
of  Northumber  land  and  Durham,  and  for  the  North  and' 
East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  The  antirjuarian  portion  has 
been  very  much  enlarged,  and  now  contains  such  a variety 
of  most  useful  archaological,  antiquarian,  and  architec- 
tural details  as  to  make  each  volume  an  interesting  topo- 
gi’aphical  work.  Readers  of  “ N.  & Q ” will  find  in  these 
two  volumes  a great  deal  of  matter  that  will  be  new  to 
them  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Wall,  and  to  such 
mansions  as  Upsall  Castle,  Everingham  Park,  and  such 
interesting  parish  churches  as  that  of  Cleasby,  in  which 
Dr.  Robinson,  the  celebrated  diplomatist,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  London,  lies  buried. 


In  Mr.  George  Long,  M.  A.,  some  time  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  in  University  College, 
London,  we  have  lost  a scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  type 
as  well  as  an  accomplished  man  of  letters.  He  will  be 
remembered  best,  perhaps,  by  the  work  which  he  so 
lovingly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  his  favourite  author, 
Caesar,  but  he  will  also,  we  cannot  doubt,  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  the  historian  of  the  Decline  oj  the 
Peomcui  Pecpublic.  “ Sit  ei  terra  levis  ! ” 

A PO-STHUMOTTS  work  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash  on 
the  Ogam  Inscribed  ]\Ionnments  of  the  Oaedhil  in  the 
British  Islands  will  shortly  appear.  The  work  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Geoi'ge  M.  Atkinson,  and  contains  fifty  photo- 
lithographic plates  from  drawings  of  the  principal  monu- 
ments on  which  the  Ogamic  characters  are  found. 
Messrs.  George  Bell  & Sons  are  the  publishers. 
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We  must  call  speciol  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

R.  T.  S. — We  do  not  remember  to  have  received  the 
paper  referred  to;  but  reference  was  made  to  Mr.  Christ- 
mas’s various  communications  upon  numismatics  in  our 
last  volume,  p,  394. 

V.  S.  and  other  correspondents,  when  sending  com- 
munications on  various  subjects  to  “ N.  &■  Q.,”  will 
greatly  oblige  us  by  writing  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 

R.  C.  Hope  (Scarborough.) — -asks  whether  the  custom 
of  casting  for  Bibles  in  church  on  Whitsun  Tuesday 
still  obtains  at  St.  Ives. 

D.  C.  B. — Under  the  circumstances,  we  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  sending  the  first  two  parts. 

A.  S.  A. — We  hope  to  use  the  last  Note.  A proof  of 
the  other  cne  will  be  sent,  probably  next  week. 

II.  D.  C. — We  were  enabled  afterwards  to  send  it  to 
Dursley. 

J.  How. — Ghazipur,  India. 

Llawthun  (Oxford).— Hengist. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  bo  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; ai  d 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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— “The  Turkish  Spy”  — "The  Old  Aganiemnons” — 
“Housen,  177— "As  mad  as  a Hatter” — Allusion  in  Cotton’s 
" Angler  ’ — “ William  and  Margaret”— Toothache— The  Fyl- 
fot, 178— Authors  Wanted,  179. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :— McDonnell's  "Ulster  Civil  War  of 
1641  ”— Marshall's  “ Deddington  ” — Vivian’s  “ Visitations  of 
Cornwall ''-SpurrelTs  "Carmarthen” — Walford's  " Lon- 
doniana” — Henry  s Sir  W.  Scott's  "Cadyow  Castle.” 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  Ac. 


JOHN  GILPIN’S  SECOND  HOLIDAY. 

Cowper  little  thought  that  in  writing  John 
Gilpin  he  was  doing  more  to  secure  remembrance 
of  himself,  and  thus  to  give  an  interest  for  pos- 
terity in  his  other  poems,  than  he  was  able  to  do 
with  all  his  best  efforts  in  translating  or  composing 
more  serious  works.  Yet  such  was  the  truth. 
Indeed,  few  writers  are  able  to  judge  the  relative 
value  of  their  own  labours.  They  may  know,  and 
know  thoroughly,  which  of  them  cost  most  toil,  or 
which  most  clearly  embodied  their  chief  thoughts, 
theories,  or  opinions  ; but  the  actual  value  to  the 
outside  world  of  each  successive  offspring  from 
their  brain  is  what  the  outside  world  itself  can 
alone  determine,  not  the  producing  poet.  Milton, 
perverse  in  his  heterodoxy,  opinionative,  com- 
bative, soured,  and  vindictive,  clasped  to  his  breast 
as  his  darling  and  ripest  the  weazened  bantling 
of  his  old  age.  He  declared  it  to  be  superior  to 
the  hopeful  infants  of  his  early  spring,  L’A  llegro, 
II  Penseroso,  Gomus,  Lycidas,  and  the  Arcades. 
He  preferred  it  to  his  Paradise  Lost.  One  expla- 
nation of  this  partiality  meets  us  in  the  dislike 
that  all  men  have  to  be  suspected  of  dotage.  The 
Archbishop  of  Grenada  very  properly  dismissed 
Gil  Bias,  not,  as  the  latter  evidently  imagined,  solely 


because  the  secretary  did  not  flatter  the  old  man 
after  that  woeful  attack  of  paralysis.  Dissatisfaction 
at  his  ill-timed  candour  and  plain-speaking  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt,  but 
the  justifying  cause  was  shown  in  this  reflection, 
that  a dismissal  was  the  fitting  punishment  of  a 
young  man  who  possessed  so  little  affection  that 
he  was  in  haste  to  scan  faults  in  his  benefactor  ; 
and  who  was  also  so  injudicious  as  to  tell  all  that 
he  imagined,  without  having  sufiioient  common 
sense  and  experience  of  the  world  to  feel  sure  that 
such  criticism  would  be  unpalatable. 

We  are  not  tempted  to  institute  a comparison 
between  John  Gilpin  and  The  Task,  or  the  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  or  the  numerous  other  writings 
of  Cowper.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
remember  that,  for  the  world  in  general,  it  is  John 
Gilpin  which  has  won,  and  still  retains,  affection. 
A few  months  ago,  shortly  before  Christmas,  a 
new  edition  of  “ The  Diverting  History  ” was  pub- 
lishing by  Messrs.  George  Eoutledge  & Sons, 
illustrated  with  twenty-nine  pictures,  six  of  them 
coloured,  by  Randal  Caldecott.  The  artistic 
beauty,  the  vigour  and  effectiveness  of  these 
designs  make  them,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  very  best  that  have  ever  been  given  in  a 
popular  edition.  The  handsome  quarto  which 
they  adorn  is  better  worth  a guinea  than  most  of 
the  drawing-room  presents  which  issue  from  the 
binder’s  in  gorgeous  covers,  and  yet  a “ splendid 
shilling”  secures  the  prize.  Moreover,  another 
coin  of  the  same  value  purchases  the  companion 
volume,  by  the  same  artist.  The  House  that  Jack 
Built.  Never  before  were  the  recent  improvements 
of  printing  in  colours  more  skilfully  adapted  than 
to  the  graceful  beauty  and  genuine  humour  of 
these  illustrations  by  R.  Caldecott.  They  are 
poem-pictures  of  the  highest  merit. 

According  to  a promise  recently  made,  I here 
give  a reprint  of  the  now  rare  poem,  A Second 
Holiday  of  John  Gilpin,  July  2,  1785.  Of  course 
it  is  inferior  to  Cowper’s  original,  but  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  being  brought  back  to  the  public.  I 
never  saw  but  one  other  copy  beside  my  own. 
Except  a few  rectifications  of  quotational  commas 
and  punctuation,  the  reprint  is  exact. 

A Second  Holiday  for  John  Gilpin  ; 

Or,  A Voyage  to  Vaux-hall,  where,  tho’  he  had  better 

Luck  than  before,  he  was  far  from  being  contented. 

[Large  copper  plate  view  of  the  boating  party,  same 
date,  sometimes  issued  separately.] 

John  Gilpin  was  a citizen. 

Of  credit  and  renown, 

A common-council  man  was  he, 

Of  famous  London  town. 

Most  folks  had  heard  of  Gilpin’s  fame. 

And  of  the  race  he  won. 

When  he  on  horse  back  did  set  out. 

All  unto  Edmon'on. 
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And  never  since  that  luckless  time, 

Which  gave  him  such  dismay, 

For  ten  whole  years,  liad  he,  and  spouse. 
Enjoy’d  a holiday. 

The  main  chance  minding,  still  at  home. 

On  Bus'ness  quite  intent ; 

He  made  amends,  there  is  no  doubt. 

For  what  that  day  was  spent. 

Their  daughters,  rising  in  their  teens. 

Were  innocent,  and  gay, 

And  as  young  girls,  they  often  heg’d 
To  have  a holiday. 

Good  Mistress  Gilpin  had  a heart 
Her  pretty  girls  to  please; 

But  how  to  win  John  Gilpin  to ’t 
Was  not  a task  of  ease. 

“ Howe'er,”  said  she,  “ leave  that  to  me. 

It  never  will  cause  strife  ; 

And  he  will,  sure,  comply  once  more. 

To  please  his  loving  wife.” 

She  mark’d  the  time,  in  chearful  mood 
John  Oilpin  for  to  see  ; 

Then  unto  him  thus  did  she  speak. 

One  evening  o'er  their  tea. 

“ Jly  dear,  you  must  a favour  grant. 

Your  tenderness  to  prove.” 

Said  Gilpin,  “ What  is  your  desire  1 
I can’t  deny  my  love.-” 

“ Why,  there ’s  my  sweetest  life,”  said  she. 
And  strok'd  his  smirking  face  ; 

At  which  he  kiss’d  his  dearest  dear. 

And  smil’d  with  comely  grace. 

“ You  know,”  said  she,  “ since  that  sad  day. 
Which  we  could  not  foresee, 

That  we  have  never  thought  upon 
Another  holiday. 

” Ten  circling  years  have  made  their  round. 
And  time  comes  stealing  on  ; 

Next  Tuesday  is  our  wedding  day. 

Then  pray  let  us  have  one.” 

John  Gilpin  hum'd  and  ha’d  awhile, 

'fhen  cried,  ” It  shall  be  so. 

Yet  hope,  you  do  not  mean,  my  dear. 

To  Edmonton  to  go. 

” That  cursed  jaunt  I can’t  forget, 

Which  brought  me  such  disgrace  ; ” 

“ IS’o,  no,  my  dear,”  she  quick  reply’d, 

“ I mean  a nearer  place. 

“Amusements  round  the  town  are  found. 
Delighting  unto  all ; 

Therefore  with  me,  if  you'll  agree. 

We  ’ll  go  to  sweet  Vaux-hall. 

“A  sculler,  sure,  will  take  us  all, 

’fhe  j)urchase  can’t  be  great; 

And  then  aloiig  the  silver  'I’liames, 

Eow  we  shall  ride  in  state.” 

“Thy  will  he  done,”  John  Gilpin  cry’d, 

“I  like  thy  thought  in  this  ; 

The  ev’riing  is  not  all  the  day. 

Much  bus’ness  we  can’t  miss.” 

Then  Mistress  Gilpin  said  to  John, 

“ 'fhat  we  may  all  be  gay 

Your  very  suit  you  shall  have  on. 

Made  for  your  wedding  day. 


“ Your  lac’d  cravat,  and  beaver  hat. 

Your  cane,  with  head  of  gold. 

With  roll’d  up  hose,  and  then  you  'll  be 
Most  charming  to  behold.” 

At  length  the  happy  time  arriv'd, 

John  Gilpin,  neatly  dress’d. 

Look’d  like  a citizen,  indeed. 

Array’d  in  all  his  best. 

The  Misses,  with  their  kind  Mama, 

All  fuibelow’d  about. 

With  proper  cloaks,  in  case  of  rain. 

In  joyful  mood  set  out. 

And  now  unto  the  river’s  side. 

They  smilingly  drew  near  ; 

The  Waterman  cries,  “ Gilpin  comes,” 

And  runs  to  get  the  fare.’*’ 

Now  seated  in  the  cleanly  boat. 

How  smoothly  did  they  glide  ; 

Their  hearts  were  ev’ry  one  on  float. 

As  was  the  flowing  tide. 

The  daughters  gracefully  did  look. 

Which  graces  much  my  theme. 

Stately  as  are  the  downy  swans 
That  swim  upon  the  stream. 

John  Gilpin  view’d  with  joy  the  pair, 

(Forgive  him  this  small  pride) 

And  thought  them  pictures  of  his  dear. 

When  she  became  his  bride. 

Good  Mistress  Gilpin  too  was  pleas’d. 

Because  she  then  did  find. 

That  tho’  her  charms  began  to  fade. 

They  bloom’d  in  Gilpin’s  mind. 

Boat  after  boat  now  press’d  the  tide. 

And  seem’d  to  swim  a race  ; 

John  fear’d,  least  some  mischance  shou’d  hap. 
As  in  the  former  case. 

For  not  to  pleasure  much  inclin’d. 

Fate  seem’d  to  be  bis  foe. 

To  make  of  him  the  laughing  stock. 

Wherever  he  did  go. 

His  person  known,  likewise  his  name  ! 

The  wags,  as  they  row’d  by. 

Cried,  “ Smoke  John  Gilpin,  that’s  the  man 
That  rode  so  manfully.” 

At  this  alarm’d,  he  hung  his  head, 

Asbam’d  of  his  disgrace  ; 

But  with  their  dashing  oars,  they  dash’d 
The  water  in  his  face. 

Then  bounce  against  the  boat  the}-  went. 
Which  made  the  Ladies  scream. 

And  Gilpin’s  hat,  by  sudden  jerk. 

Went  souse  into  the  stream. 

Too  swift  it  sail’d  to  be  o’ertook, 

Which  made  the  wags  more  gay, 

And  all  cry’d  out,  “See  Gilpin’s  hat. 

How  fast  it  runs  away  ! ’’ 

[End  of  the  First  Part.] 

I think  it  well  to  break  off  here,  and  give  the 
second  half  on  another  occasion. 

J.  W.  Ebsworth. 

Molash  Vicarage,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Text  misprinted  “ watermen,”  “ run,”  and  “ fair.” 
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SriAKSPEARIANA. 

“Hamlet,”  Act  hi.  sc.  2. — 

“ For  tliou  dost  know,  O Damon  dear, 

Tliia  realm  di.,^mantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself,  and  now  reigns  here 
A very,  very — pajock.  ” 

I Many  suggestions  for  the  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  iiajoch  have  been  made,  among  which 
'peacoclc  is  often  admitted  into  the  text,  although  a 
most  unsatisfactory  guess,  with  nothing  in  its 
I favour  beyond  beginning  with  p and  ending  with 
ock.  The  most  plausible,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
paddock,  suggested  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2'“'  S.  vi.  16  ; 
3'''^  S.  V.  232,  and  I believe  the  suggestion  would 
have  carried  more  weight  than  it  did  if,  unfor- 
I fortunately,  a bad  reason  had  not  been  given  for 
I the  substitution,  the  supposition,  namely,  that 
i Hamlet  calls  the  king  a 2xiddock  in  allusion  to  his 
j poisoning,  from  the  venomous  nature  of  the  toad. 

I But  independent  of  any  such  allusion,  a toad  is 
jused  as  a term  of  contempt,  and  only  a few  pages 
Ion  Hamlet  actually  calls  his  uncle  padiiocA: ; — 

I “ For  who,  that 's  but  a queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 

I Would  from  a paddock,  from  a bat,  a gib, 

I Such  dear  concernings  bide?” 

I As  far,  then,  as  meaning  is  concerned,  paddock 
I leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  I believe  that 
we  can  come  still  nearer  the  mark,  and  that  the 
true  original  of  which  we  are  in  search  is  j^afchock, 
the  intensitive  of  a contemptible  person  : — 
“A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals.” 

The  word  occurs  in  Spenser’s  description  of  Ireland, 
Globe  edition,  p.  636,  “ I meane  such  English — are 
degenerate  and  grovven  to  be  as  very  patc/ioc/ces  as 
the  wild  Irish.”  A person  writing  by  the  ear  and 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  word  patchock  might 
very  well  have  written  il  pajock. 

I H.  Wedgwood. 

' P.S. — Since  sending  the  above  I have  recovered 

. Mr.  McGrath’s  note  (4*''  S.  v.  255),  by  which  I 
see  that  he  is  the  true  author  of  the  proposed 
: emendation.  It  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  met 
I with  universal  assent,  but  perhaps  a slight  change 
1 in  the  way  in  which  the  nonsensical  pajock  is 
£ accounted  for  may  give  it  a better  chance. 

“Disapdoixted,”  “Hamlet,”  i.  5,  77. — The 
following  argument  that  this  word  here  has  not 
the  general  sense  “unprepared,”  usually  given 

I to  it,  but  the  special  meaning  of  “ unshriven,”  is 

I I from  the  pen  of  a Eoman  Catholic  critic  : — 

“You  ask  me  why  I interpret  the  word  ‘disappointed,’ 
i in  the  famous  line  in  Hamlet, — 

‘ Unliousel’d,  disappointed,  unaneled,’ 

'Jjto  mean  wishriven,  and  whether  it  is  not  out  of  place 
( to  put  the  sacrament  of  penance  between  communion 
• land  extreme  unction.  I reply  that  Shakspere  (or  rather 
1 1 the  Ghost)  does  not  mention  the  sacraments  in  the  order 
f I in  which  they  are  received,  but  in  the  order  in  which 
I their  loss  would  be  calamitous,  and  thus  he  observes  a 


ni  preparation  for  death,  according  to  the 

Church  8 rites,  is  to  receive  viaticum  after  a good  con- 
fession, and  then  to  be  anointed.  It  is  not  of  any  im- 
portance whether  viaticum  comes  before  or  after  ex- 
treme unction.  In  early  times  the  sick  man  was  generally 
first  ancled  and  then  houseled ; now  he  is  first  bouseled 
then  aneled,  and  this  was  the  case  long  before  Shak- 
spere s time,  but  even  now,  when  the  two  sacraments 
are  not  conferred  together,  unction  often  precedes 
viaticum. 

“ But  Shakspere  seems  to  me  to  mention  the  sacra- 
ments, not  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  but  in  the 
order  in  which  their  omission  may  occur  as  a climax  of 
calamity. 

“ He  who  is  houseled  will,  as  a rule,  have  time  to 
prepare  himself  by  confession,  and  to  be  anointed  after- 
wards. 

“ But  several  cases  occur  when  the  sick  man  receives 
only  two  sacraments,  viz.,  confession  and  unction. 
Either  the  viaticum  is  not  accessible,  or  the  sick  man 
cannot  swallow,  &c.  As  Myrc  says,  in  his  Instructions 
for  Priests : — 

‘ But  gef  he  be  so  seke  wytliynne 
That  of  castynge  he  may  not  blynne, 
lie  scbal  not  thenne  hys  hosul  take 
For  vomyschment  and  castynge  sake.’ 

In  that  case,  then,  he  confesses  and  is  anointed.  But  if 
when  the  priest  is  called,  the  sick  man  is  senseless,  then 
he  cannot  be  houseled  or  sliriven,  but  he  may  still  be 
aneled ; since  that  sacrament  for  its  efficacy  Joes  not 
require  actual,  but  habitual  disposition,  i.e.  if  he  desired 
to  receive  it,  and  were  disposed  to  receive  it,  before  he 
lost  his  consciousness,  and  had  true  repentance  for  sin, 
then  by  anointing,  as  St.  James  says,  ‘ if  he  be  in  sins 
they  shall  be  forgiven  him.’ 

“ Hence  it  is  a misfortune  to  die  without  viaticum,  a 
still  greater  one  not  to  be  shriven,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
to  be  deprived  even  of  the  last  chance,  and  to  have  no 
sacrament  at  all,  which  was  the  elder  Hamlet’s  case. 

“ ‘ Appointment,’  therefore,  in  Measure  for  Measiire, 
Act  iii.  sc.  I,  may  apply  to  the  whole  preparation,  in- 
cluding all  sacraments  that  could  be  received,  which  in 
Claudio’s  case  were  shrift  and  viaticum  ; for,  as  be  was 
not  sick,  he  could  not  be  anointed,  even  before  death. 
But  in  Hamlet  I think  the  word  ‘disappointed’  is 
restricted,  by  its  collocation  between  ‘ unhouseled  ’ and 
‘ unaneled,'  to  the  loss  of  confession,  so  that  the  poor 
soul  was  deprived  of  every  succour. 

‘ No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head.’  ” 

F.  J.  F. 

“ Arm-gaunt.” — 

“ So  he  nodded. 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 

Who  neigh’d  so  high  that  what  I would  have  spoke 

Was  basely  dumb’d  by  him.” 

A7it.  and  Chop.,  i.  5. 

“ Some  propose  to  read,”  says  Mr.  Knight, 
“ terwAxgant ; but  arm-gaunt,  of  which  we  have  no 
other  example,  conveys  the  notion  of  a steed  fierce 
and  terrible  in  armour  ; and  the  epithet,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  lightly  replaced  by  any  other.”  Nares 
thinks  that  Warburton  was  right  in  explaining  the 
word  to  mean  “ worn  by  military  service.”  A 
very  common  interpretation  is  that  which  Boucher 
has  adopted  in  his  Glossary,  “ lean  or  thin,  very 
lean  ; as  lean  as  the  arm  usually  is.”  According 
to  this  explanation,  the  proud  Antony  chose  to 
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display  his  horsemanship  on  a lean,  sorry  jade, 
■which  is  what  a Komau  general  was  not  very 
likely  to  do.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to 
make  the  substitution  which  Mr.  Knight  mentions, 
and  which  Mason  was  the  first  to  otter,  nor  to 
suppose  that  Antony’s  horse  was  “ fierce  in  armour,” 
or  a lean,  sorry  animal.  These  various  attempts 
to  give  a suitable  meaning  to  the  passage  have 
arisen  from  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  in  Shak- 
speare’s  time,  and  for  nearly  a century  after  it,  the 
■umrd  arm  was  used  to  denote  the  ibre-thigh,  ox- 
upper  part  of  the  fore-leg,  of  a horse.  The  Qcnth- 
man’s  Dictionary,  published  in  1705,  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  first  containing  “ the  terms  and 
phrases  us’d  in  the  Manage,  and  the  Diseases  and 
Accidents  of  Horses.”  In  this  part  we  are  told 
that  the  “ Fore-thigh,  or  Arm  of  a Horse,  is  that 
part  of  the  fore-leg  that  runs  between  the  Shoulder 
and  the  Knee.  Tho’  the  fore-thigh  do  not  bend  ox- 
bow, yet  we  commonly  say  a Horse  goes  fine  that 
bends  well  the  fore-thigh ; importing  thereby 
that  he  bends  well  his  leg”  {s.v.  “Thighs”).  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  word  arm,  as  the  Fr.  hras, 
was  formerly  a name  for  the  whole  fore-leg.  The 
word  arm-gaunt  means,  therefore,  slender  in  the 
fore-thigh  or  fore-leg,  and  is  equivalent  to  “ high- 
bred.” Any  one  looking  at  the  thick  fore-leg  of  a 
horse  of  the  Sufl'olk  breed,  or  any  horse  used  for 
draught,  and  then  at  the  slender,  but  sinewy, 
fore-leg  of  a fine  hunter  or  a racehorse,  may  see  what 
Shak.speare  expressed  by  the  term  “ arm-gaunt.” 
The  horse  that  Antony  rode  was  not  a clumsy 
draught  horse,  but  such  a finely  formed  steed  as  a 
Roman  of  high  rank  might  properly  use. 

J.  D. 

Belaize  Square. 

“ Hamlet,”  Act  iv.  sc.  5. — 

“ Ophe.  ...  Oh  you  must  -vveare  your  Rew  with  a 
difference.  There ’s  a Daysie,  I would  give  you  some 
Violets,  but,”  &c. 

The  Edinburgh  reviewer  (No.  265)  gives  an 
explanation  which  may,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
be  at  once  rejected.  The  ordinary  one,  that  the 
allusion  is  heraldic,  is  doubtless  right.  The  words 
wear  and  difference  would  be  sufficient  evidence, 
even  if  the  context  were  not.  But  no  one  has  as 
yet  explained,  I believe,  what  this  “ difference  ” 
was,  or  how  Ophelia  denoted  it.  Did  Shakespeare, 
whose  every  word  in  this  scene  is  significant, 
merely  say  this  without  intending  any  explanatory 
action  1 I cannot  believe  it,  nor  that  he  would 
have  so  forgotten  his  role  as  an  artistic  playwright. 

The  second  “ rew  ” was  Ophelia’s,  a sincere  grief 
for  her  father’s  death.  The  first  “ rew  ” was  worn 
by  the  queen,  and  was  grief  for  the  elder  Hamlet’s 
death,  a formal  and  feigned  grief,  as  abundantly 
shown  by  her  over-hasty  remarriage  with  his 
brother.  It  was  therefore  to  be  worn  “ with  a 
difference,”  with  a distinguishing  mark,  and  that 


mark  is  expressed  in  her  next  woi-ds,  “ Mine  is 
single,  yours  must  be  worn  with  the  dissembling 
daisy  ; there  is  one.” 

The  punctuation  of  a comma  after  “Daysie”  is 
clearly  wrong,  for  the  daisy  being  dissembling  and 
the  violet  faithfulness,  they  must  have  been  offered 
to  different  persons.  The  modern  punctuation, 
“daisy  would  do  very  well,  with  perhaps  — as 
betokening  her  quick  turn  to — probably,  as  Clark 
and  Wright  (Clar.  edit.)  suggest — Horatio,  and  as 
bringing  more  into  contrast  the  queen’s  faithless- 
ness and  his  faithfulness.  The  full  stop  after 
“ dift'erence”  might  stand,  but  it  would  be  better 
were  it  “ difference  ; — ” The  full  stop  or  the  ; — 
would  denote  the  time  of  search  for  the  daisy,  for 
flowers  of  dissembling  or  of  forgetfulness  would  be 
rare  in  her  flower  gatherings.  The  daisy  was 
apparently  the  only  “ single  flower”  in  her  posy. 

B.  Nicholson. 


BEILBY  rORTEUS. 

The  late  Mr.  Thackeray,  if  I remember  right, 
somewhere  quotes  at  some  length  a fulsome  pane- 
gyric on  George  II.  from  an  early  publication  of 
the  future  Bishop  of  London,  and  attributes  his 
subsequent  promotion  in  part  to  the  adulatory 
temper  there  displayed.  While  content  that 
Thackeray  should  so  cheaply  fill  one  of  his  well- 
paid  pages,  those  who  are  acquainted  -with  the 
minor  literature  of  1760  will  be  amused  to  find 
such  importance  attached,  after  the  lapse  of  near  a 
century,  to  an  ephemeral  fashion  of  speech.  Some 
of  the  following  references,  if  looked  up,  will  prove 
that  the  Government  of  the  day  had  some  better 
motive  for  their  choice  than  a desire  to  encourage 
toadyism.  Brydges,  Eestituta,  iv.  416,  seq. 
Nichols,  Liter.  A need.  He  printed  a sermon  on 
the  character  of  David,  preached  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Cambridge,  Nov.  29,  1761.  Memoir  of  him  in 
Rivington’s  Ecclesiastical  Annual  Register,  1809, 
pp.  160-96.  A patron  of  Paley’s  (Meadley,  Life  of 
Paley,  176).  An  effective  preacher  (Dr.  R.  Coke’s 
Memoirs,  29).  His  connexion  with  the  Bible 
Society  (G.  Browne,  History  of  the  Bible  Society, 
i.  15,  44).  Index  to  Mathias,  Pxirsuits  of  Litera- 
ture. He  introduced  the  practice  of  standing 
during  singing  (Bp.  White’s  Memoirs  of  the  Ame- 
rican Episcopal  Church,  294).  Ann.  Biogr.,  1819, 
pp.  41,  47  ; 1822,  p.  361  ; 1823,  pp.  363,  364 ; 
1828,  p.  441  b ; 1832,  p.  429  a.  Bent’s  Literary 
Advertiser,  1811,  p.  70  a;  1812,  p.  46  b.  British 
Rev.,  1811,  No.  4.  Van  Mildert’s  Life,  p.  23. 
Blanco  White’s  Life,  i.  336.  Spanish  edit,  of 
Evidences.  Beloe’s  Sexagenarian,  i.  337,  347, 
424,  427-36;  ii.  140,  163.  Gent.  Mag.,  Ixvii. 
351  b,  under  Feb.  24,  1797,  died  “ in  Lansdown 
Place,  Bath,  in  her  seventy-second  year,  Mrs.  Anne 
Porteus,  sister  to  the  Bishop  of  London.”  Address 
of  clergy  to  him  on  his  appointment  to  London 
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(Ibid.,  1787,  p.  1121);  of  the  Privy  Council  (Ibid., 
1120b).  A sycophiint  (Walpole’s  Last  Journ., 
i.  107-8).  Life  l)y  Rob.  Hodgson,  with  portrait, 
1811,  8vo. ; 1812,  8vo.  (Isaac  Reed’s  copy  of  this 
Life,  with  a long  MS.  note  by  him  and  letter  by 
Porteus,  in  Sugg’s  catalogue,  No.  86,  for  1875, 
price  5s.  (jd.)  He  has  verses  in  Acad.  Cant.  Luctus 
et  Gratulationes,  1760,  signature  H b.  (Was  this 
the  piece  that  aroused  Thackeray’s  virtuous  ire  1) 
Letter  to  him  on  education  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  1812. 
His  Shinden  der  Andacht  zur  Belehunrj  des  reincn 
Christenthums,  nach  der  llten  Avjlarje  aus  dem 
Englischen  iibersetzt  von  Eieslerer,  Freiburg,  1841-2, 
2 vols.  Sir  W.  Forbes,  Life  of  Beattie.  Hannah 
More’s  Life.  Mrs.  Carter’s  Letters.  His  death 
(T.  S.  Whalley’s  Jaurnal,  ii.  307,  cf.  304).  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Autohiograpinj,  i.  67,  “ Porteus 
, was  then  the  popular  preacher  of  the  bishops.  His 
manner  was  mild,  but  somewhat  languid,  and  not 
always  purified  from  original  vulgarity.  He  was 
then  awkward,  reserved,  and  somewhat  pedantic 
in  his  manner  and  mien.”  Sir  H.  B.  Dudley, 

, Letter  to  the  Itev.  II.  Hodgson  on  his  Life  of 
■ Bishop  Porteus,  1811,  8vo.  Letter  to  Wilberforce 
: (Corresp.  of  IF.  IF.,  1840,  i.  270).  Refuses 
' (Nov.  11, 1806)  to  ordain  a colonist,  declaring  that 
! he  had  no  concern  with  any  colony  except  the 
West  India  Islands  (Ecclesiastical  Legal  Guide, 

I 17,  18).  Gilbert  Wakefield’s  Directions  for  the 
1 Study  of  Theology  (originally  published  anony- 
I mously,  1784,  then  in  the  appendix  to  his 
I Memoirs,  156,  scq. ; a new  edit.,  Glasgow,  1819), 

‘ “ To  the  Right  Rev.  Beilby,  Lord  Bishop  of 
1 Chester,  the  polite  scholar,  the  instructive  preacher, 

1 the  conscientious  prelate,  the  friend  of  Christian 
, liberty,  the  advocate  of  human  nature,  o?  ov  SoKeev 
I dptcTTOS,  dAA’  dvae  6eXei,  these  directions,  calcu- 
i lated  to  render  the  clerical  profession  useful  and 
{ respectable,  are  inscribed,  with  sentiments  of  dis- 
'■  interested  esteem,  by  the  author.”  See  Lowndes- 
i Bohn,  i.  841  a ; Living  Authors  (1798),  i.  38. 

He  prohibited  Dr.  Draper  from  preaching  in  his 
j diocese  (Monthly  Literary  Advertiser,  July,  1808, 

I 52  b).  The  Pulpit,  1809  (Ibid.,  1809,  60  a). 

I Index  to  Owen’s  History  of  the  Bible  Society, 

‘ under  Beilby  and  Porteus.  He  entertained  Robert 
I Hall  at  Fulham  (Recollections  of  William  Jay,  by 
I his  son  Cyrus,  1859,  p.  62,  cf.  330).  His  marriage 
j (Gent.  Mag.,  1765,  p.  247).  Death  of  his  widow, 
March  20,  1815  (Ibid.,  1815,  i.  285  a).  Died  at 
I Fulham  Palace,  May  14,  1809,  aged  seventy-eight 
I (Ibid.,  1809,  p.  485 ; Cambridge  Chronicle, 
' May  20,  1809).  Dispensation  passed  to  enable 
I the  Rev.  B.  Porteus,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  Lord 
! Grantham,  &c.,  to  hold  the  rectory  of  Ruck- 
I ing,  CO.  Kent,  diocese  Canterbury,  and  also  the 
rectory  of  Writtesham,  id.,  worth  2001.  per  annum 
(Cambr.  Ghron.,  vol.  ii..  No.  73,  March  17,  1764). 

' Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pre- 
j rented  to  a prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Peter- 


borough (L6td.,  No.  102,  Oct.  6,  1764),  Em- 
powered by  dispensation  to  hold  also  the  rectory  of 
Hunton  (Ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1765).  Empowered  by 
dispensation  to  hold  the  rectory  of  Lambeth, 
and  also  the  rectory  of  Hunton,  co.  Kent, 
a peculiar  to  the  Cathedral  Church,  Canter- 
bury ; worth  nearly  7001.  a year  (Ibid.,  Aug.  22, 
1767).  Several  of  his  sermons,  discourses,  &c., 
advertised  (Ibid.,  Dec.  12,  1767,  third  page). 
Appointed  Master  of  St.  Cross,  wortli  8001.  per 
annum  (Ibid.,  April  6 or  13,  1776).  Death  of  his 
brother,  Edward  Porteus,  Esq.,  at  his  house  in 
York,  Saturday,  Dec.  28,  1793  (Ibid.,  Jan.  4, 
1794).  His  elder  brother,  Robert,  was  incumbent 
of  Cockayne  Hatley,  near  Polton,  Beds.  (Life  of 
Porteus,  6,  7).  The  bishop’s  nephew,  Robert 
Porteus,  also  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  (B.A, 
1790,  M.A.  1793),  Rector  of  Wykeham  Bishop, 
Essex,  died  May  19,  1803,  and  on  the  same  day 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Butcher  of  Cambridge, 
died  at  her  father’s  (Eur.  Mag.,  June,  1803,  p.  486). 
See  on  him  Gent.  Mag.,  Ixxxviii.  (2)  630  b.  Wal- 
ford.  County  Families,  first  edit.,  477b.  Watt 
(Biblioth.  Brit.)  omits  several  of  the  bishop’s 
books,  some  of  which  had  a very  large  sale.  Of 
the  Sermons  I have  noted  a fifth  edition,  1786  ; 
also  1803,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  His  Seatonian  prize  was 
unusually  successful  : Death:  a Poetical  Essay. 
By  B.  P.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College.  The 
third  edition.  Cambridge,  printed  by  J.  Bentham, 
printer  to  the  University,  for  T.and  J.  Merrill,  book- 
sellers at  Cambridge,  1760,  4to.  pp.  20.  (Possibly 
this  gave  offence  to  Mr.  Thackeray.)  Works,  with 
life  by  Hodgson,  1811,  6 vols.  8vo  ; 1823,  6 vols, 
8vo.  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester, 
concerning  Sunday  Schools,  second  edition,  London, 
T.  Payne,  1786,  8vo.  pp.  31.  His  lectures  on  St. 
Matthew  appeared  in  a German  version,  Vbrles- 
ungen  iiber  das  Evang.  Matth.,  Berlin,  1806, 
2 vols.  8vo.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
add  further  particulars,  and  so  lighten  the  labours 
of  future  historians  of  Cambridge,  of  Christ’s 
College,  or  of  the  sees  of  London  or  Chester. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


The  Year  1829  in  the  Journals  op  Benjamin 
Robert  Hatdon.— Readers  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s 
Life  of  Haydon  have  doubtless  noticed  the  absence 
of  quotations  from  the  painter’s  journal  between 
May  25  and  July  30,  1829,  and  perhaps  wondered 
why  the  narrative  of  the  editor  should  jump  from 
the  former  date  to  July,  without  any  reference  to 
the  month  of  June  or  to  Haydon’s  record  of  what 
he  did  and  thought  in  it.  In  searching  the  MSS. 
of  my  father  some  time  since  for  evidence  of  my 
own  baptism  in  1829,  I stumbled  on  the  explan- 
ation, or  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  explanation, 
of  Mr.  Taylor’s  omission.  It  is  this  ; The  entry 
for  May  25,  1829,  is  the  last  in  vol.  xv.  of  the  MS. 
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journals,  and  vol.  xvi.  begins  with  an  entry  for 
July  22,  1829.  Thus,  to  all  appearance,  the  entries 
for  dates  between  these  two  do  not  exist  ; and  an 
editor  would  naturally  conclude  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  Haydon  had  left  the  events  of  the 
period  between  them  unrecorded.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Most  of  the  intermediate  entries 
are  to  be  found  in  vol.  ix.,  and  a few  more  in 
vol.  i.a  of  the  journals.  The  reason  of  this  per- 
plexing dispersion  of  the  entries  for  June  and  July, 
1829,  is  simply  that  my  father’s  new  volume 
(vol.  xvi.)  was  not  at  hand  for  their  reception. 
He  could  not  wait  for  it,  and  so  he  “journalized” 
in  any  old  volume  which  provided  him  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  blank  paper  for  his  purpose. 
Of  course,  no  editor  could  be  expected  to  wade 
through  fifteen  “ bulky  folio  ” MS.  volumes  on  the 
chance  of  finding  the  entries  of  a single  month, 
with  possibly  a few  letters  and  pen  sketches,  so 
that  Mr.  Taylor  stands  excused,  I think,  for  his 
omission.  The  editor  of  the  Correspondmce  and 
Table-Talk,  however,  coming  across  some  of  these 
stray  entries  for  1829  in  a volume  lettered  1820 
(vol.  ix.),  which  contains  also  entries  for  1820,  has 
been  led  into  errors  of  date,  one  of  which,  as  it 
seriously  affected  myself,  I corrected  in  two  letters 
which  appeared  in  the  Athenceum  on  July  21  and 
Sept.  8,  1877. 

There  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  any  confusion 
between  the  two  sets  of  entries,  for  they  are  written 
at  two  different  ends  of  the  volume  in  which  they 
occur,  and  are  separated  by  several  blank  pages, 
those  of  1829  being  headed  by  the  sentence  : 
“ Till  I get  a new  journal  I must  write  in  this— for 
June,  1829.”  I shall  be  glad  to  print,  in  successive 
numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  the  entries  in  my  father’s 
journals  from  May  26  to  July  17,  1829,  from  the 
MS.  volumes  i.o.  and  ix.  They  are,  some  of  them, 
of  great  interest.  Frank  Scott  Haydon. 

Merton,  Surrey. 

Odd  Popular  Superstitions. — 

“ The  following  superstitions,  handed  down  by  tradition, 
are  yet  fervently  believed  in  many  parts  of  America 

White  specks  on  the  nails  are  luck. 

Whoever  reads  epitaphs  loses  his  memory. 

To  rock  the  cradle  when  empty  is  injurious  to  the  child. 

To  eat  while  a bell  is  tolling  for  a funeral  causes 
toothache. 

The  crowing  of  a hen  indicates  some  approaching 
disaster. 

When  a mouse  gnaws  a gown  some  misfortune  may  be 
apprehended. 

lie  who  has  teeth  wide  asunder  must  seek  his  fortune 
in  some  distant  land. 

Whoever  finds  a four-leaf  trefoil — shamrock — should 
wear  it  for  good  luck. 

Beggars’  bread  should  be  given  to  children  who  are 
slow  in  learning  to  speak. 

If  a child  less  than  twelve  months  old  be  brought  into 
a cellar  he  becomes  fearful. 

When  children  play  soldiers  on  the  road  side  it  fore- 
bodes the  approach  of  war. 


A child  grows  proud  if  sutfered  to  look  into  a mirror 
while  less  than  twelve  months  old. 

He  who  proposes  moving  into  a new  house  must  send 
in  beforehand  bread  and  a new  broom. 

Whoever  sneezes  at  an  early  hour  either  hears  some 
news  or  receives  some  present  the  same  day. 

The  first  tooth  cast  by  a child  should  be  swallowed  by 
the  mother,  to  ensure  a new  growth  of  teeth. 

Buttoning  the  coat  awry,  or  drawing  on  a stockin 
inside  out,  causes  matters  to  go  wrong  during  the  day. 

By  bending  the  head  to  the  hollow  of  the  arm  the 
initial  letter  of  the  name  of  one's  future  spouse  is  repre- 
sented. 

Women  who  sow  tlaxseed  should,  during  the  process, 
tell  some  confounded  lies,  otherwise  the  yarn  will  never 
bleach  white. 

When  women  are  stuffing  beds  the  men  should  not 
remain  in  the  house,  otherwise  the  feathers  will  come 
through  the  ticks. 

When  a stranger  enters  a room  he  should  be  obliged  to 
seat  himself,  if  only  for  a moment,  as  he  otherwise  takes 
away  the  children’s  sleep  with  him. 

The  following  are  omens  of  death  : A dog’s  scratching 
on  the  floor  oi’  bowling  in  a particular  manner,  and  owls 
hooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house. 

Domestic  harmony  must  be  preserved  when  washing 
day  comes,  in  order  to  ensure  fine  weather,  which  is 
indispensable,  as  that  ceremony  is  generally  performed 
out  of  doors.” 

These  examples  of  American  folk-lore  are  taken 
from  vol.  i.  No.  12  (the  number  for  August  6,  1879) 
of  The  Britannic,  a copy  of  which  has  been  sent 
to  me.  W.  S.  S. 

Demijohn. — 

“ The  invention  of  cork  stoppers  for  bottles  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Benedictine  monk  Perignon,  who  from  1663 
to  1715  was  butler  at  the  farm  of  Hautvillers,  belonging 
to  his  order.  The  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  all  events, 
knew  nothing  of  cork  stoppers,  and  (according  to  the 
Ilannoversches  Wochenhlatl)  they  stopped  the  earthen 
or  (then  very  dear  and  rare)  glass  vessels  which  they  took 
with  them  on  journeys,  and  which  were  wound  round 
with  willow  branches,  bast,  straw,  or  rushes,  with  a tin 
mouthpiece.  The  manufacture  of  these  flasks  was  an 
important  work  in  Athens  and  elsewhere;  from  them 
are  descended  the  so-called  demijohns  of  to-day.  For 
a long  time,  perhaps  a thousand  years,  bottles  were 
stopped  with  a flax  stopper  dipped  in  oil.” — English 
Mechanic,  No.  749,  Aug.  1,  1879,  p.  516. 

See  al.so  Ogilvie,  Fr.  danie-jeanne,  an  American 
name  for  a carboy.  W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

Pope  Adrian  IV. — The  following  coincidence 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  record,  it  having  struck 
me  a.s  singular  that,  walking  lately  to  the  little 
church  of  Binsey  on  a Sunday,  I should  find  a girl 
going  there  whose  name  on  inquiry  proved  to  be 
Breakspear.  Her  father  is  a labouring  man  living 
in  Binsey.  There  was  a church  here  of  wood  as 
early  as  730  A.D.,  built  by  St.  Frideswide  in  honour 
of  St.  Margaret,  whose  holy  well  is  still  in  the 
churchyard.  Binsey  was  a cell  to  the  priory  of  St. 
Frideswide,  and  the  church  continued  attached  to 
St.  Frideswide’s  Priory  until  temp.  Hen.  VIII., 
when  it  was  annexed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  his 
college,  and  has  remained  with  Christ  Church  ever 
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since.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  Nicolas 
Breakspeare,  a former  incumbent  of  Binsey,  was 
made  Pope.  He  took  the  title  of  Adrian  IV.  in 
1154,  and  died  on  Sept.  1,  1159.  There  is  some- 
thing singular  in  finding  a Breakspear  still  in 
Binsey  in  1879.  Gibbes  Eigatjd. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

Curious  Mistranslation.  — In  Dickens’s 
sketch  of  Our  French  Watering-Place  (I  quote 
from  the  “ Reprinted  Pieces  ” in  the  Charles 
Dickens  edition,  p.  176)  is  a curious  mistranslation 
which  I do  not  think  has  been  noticed.  Speaking 
of  a M.  Loyal  he  says  : “ He  is  a little  fanciful  in 
his  language  : smilingly  observing  of  IMadame 
Loyal,  when  she  is  absent  at  vespers,  that  she  is 
' ‘gone  to  her  salvation’ — allde  a son  saint.”  tSahit 
is,  of  course,  the  usual  French  name  for  the  rite 
with  which  English  Catholics  are  familiar  under 
the  name  of  “ Benediction,”  which  usually  follows 
vespers,  where  these  are  sung. 

James  Britten. 

British  Museum. 

[Might  not  tlie  expression  really  used  have  been  “allee 
faire  son  salut”]  This,  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular service,  would  have  much  the  meaning  given  by 
' Dickens.] 

Students  in  Oxford  before  the  Plague  of 
1348-9. — Anthony  Wood  says  that  on  good 
' authority  he  had  heard  that  the  number  of  stu- 
j dents  in  Oxford  before  the  plague  was  30,000. 

; This  statement  has  been  ridiculed,  and  the  au- 
1 thority  required.  I have  just  been  reading  through 
I Gascoigne’s  Dictionarium  Theologicum,  Lincoln 
1 Coll.  MSS.,  and  have  found  the  authority,  vol.  ii. 

! p.  569:  “Fuerunt  triginta  millia  scholarium  in 
j Oxonia  ut  ego  vidi  in  rotulis  antiquorum  Can- 
cellariorum  O.xonise  quum  ego  fui  Caucellarius.” 

' J.  E.  T.  E. 

Oxford. 

■ Chaffinch  or  “Pink”:  the  Wet  Bird. — 
i Saturday,  August  2,  was  fine  and  hot,  but  in  the 
I evening  it  turned  to  cold  and  wet.  The  rain  (with 
1 us)  began  at  7.30,  and  a terrific  storm  raged  from 
midnight  till  four  o’clockin  the  morning — the  storm, 
accompanied  with  hail,  or  rather  lumps  of  ice,  that 
, did  such  destruction  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
: London  and  elsewhere.  On  the  Monday,  I was 
, talking  about  it  with  a Rutland  labourer,  who  Lad 
been  helping  to  carry  hay  on  the  Saturday.  He 
I said,  “We  hurried  it  on,  for  I know’d  as  we  should 
' soon  have  rain.  The  wet  bird  was  a singing  ‘wet! 

wet  1 ’ all  the  arternoon.”  By  “ the  wet  bird  ” he 
I meant  the  chaffinch,  which  is  locally  known  as 
“the  pink,”  from  its  apparently  repeated  iterations 
j of  that  word.  Certainly,  the  note  of  the  chaffinch 
1 sounds  more  like  “ pink  ” than  “ wet  ” ; but,  as  I 
had  never  before  met  with  this  piece  of  folk-lore, 
nor  heard  the  chaffinch  called  “the  wet  bird,”  I here 
j make  a note  of  it.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

i 


Vegetarians  in  1802.— I have  been  reading, 
and  with  great  interest,  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson’s 
thoughtful  essay  on  The  Rights  of  an  Animal  (C. 
Kegan  Paul  & Co.),  with  its  appendix  of  extracts 
from  John  Lawrence.  In  one  of  these  Lawrence 
says  : — 

“ I am  aware  of  a small  sect  of  Bramins  among  us  who 
are  disposed  to  proceed  a step  beyond  me,  and  to  deny 
that  nature  has  conferred  any  such  right  on  man  as  that 
of  taking  the  lives  of  animals,  or  of  eating  their  flesh. 
These,  1 suppose,  are  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the 

saints  of  Butler’s  days,  who  were  for abolishing  black 

pudding,  and  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in.” 

I know  that  in  all  ages  there  have  been,  from 
various  motives,  persons  who  have  abstained  from 
the  flesh  of  animals,  but  I should  be  glad  to  have 
further  particulars  as  to  the  existence  of  a sect  of 
vegetarians  at  the  date  (1802),  when  Lawrence 
wrote.  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irvvell,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Turnerelli’s  Present  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte.— The  following  extract  from  the  London 
Review  and  Literary  Journal  for  Nov.,  1809,  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers  : — 

“ Mr.  Turnerelli  presented  his  jubilee  bust  of  the  King 
to  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle.  lie  afterwards  waited 
on  her  Majesty  at  Progmore  by  appointment  to  place  the 
bust  in  a conspicuous  situation.  It  is  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  his  Majesty,  and  was  greatly  approved  of  by  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
others  of  the  royal  family.” 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Curious  Marriage  Registers.— In  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  curious  marriage  registers,  I 
may  mention  that  an  instance  worth  recording 
was  brought  under  my  notice  about  two  years  ago. 
It  was  a marriage  in  the  north  of  Ireland — co. 
Down,  I think— and  it  was  the  bridegroom’s 
second  appearance  in  that  trying  character.  When 
the  register  came  to  be  signed,  it  was  found  no 
marriage  had  been  entered  for  nine  years  previous, 
and  tlTat  the  last  entry  was  that  of  the  same 
bridegroom  with  his  first  wdfe  ; and,  strange  to 
say,  the  bride  on  the  second  occasion  was  one  of 
the  bridesmaids  on  the  first.  C.  R. 


«Hurrte5. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Lady  Mart  Cookes’s  Monument,  in  Tarde- 
bigge  Church,  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  by 
Roubiliac,  but  on  whose  or  on  what  authority  I 
have  no  idea.  According  to  the  parish  register 
Lady  Mary  was  interred  in  old  Tardebigge  Church 
in  1694,  and  her  husband  Sir  Thomas  in  170L 
Now,  as  Roubiliac  did  not  come  to  England  until 
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about  1720,  it  must,  i/  % his  hand,  have  been 
executed  some  time  after,  and  in  that  case  at  the 
expense,  probably,  of  Sir  Thomas’s  nephew.  Sir  T. 
Cookes  Winford,  Bart.,  who  inherited  his  uncle’s 
large  landed  property.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickins, 
the  worthy  Vicar  of  Tardebigge,  has  recently  been 
so  kind  as  to  send  me  a close  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  this  monument,  which  states  that  it  was 
erected  by  Sir  Thomas.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
by  the  great  sculptor  mentioned.  It  may  possibly 
have  been  the  work  of  Cibber  (1630-1700)  or  of 
Gibbons  (1648-1721).  But  freestone  appears  to 
have  been  the  material  Cibber  usually  preferred, 
and  wood  that  commonly  used  by  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Westmacott,  R.A.,  speaks,  in  his  Handbook, 
of  Cibber  as  an  artist  of  some  repute,  and  of 
Gibbons  as  one  whose  great  ability  procured  him 
extensive  employment  as  a sculptor,  but  more 
especially  as  a carver  in  wood.  Mr.  Westmacott 
says  that  Gibbons’s  bronze  statue  of  James  II. 
is  a performance  of  great  merit  ; that  the  execu- 
tion of  it  is  careful  ; and  the  details,  when  the 
naked  form  is  seen,  show  knowledge  of  the  figure. 
Evelyn  (1683)  speaks  of  Gibbons  as  being  without 
controversy  the  greatest  master,  both  for  invention 
and  rareness  of  work,  that  the  world  ever  had  in 
any  age  ; “ nor  doubt  I at  all  that  he  will  prove 
as  great  a master  in  statuary  art.”  Walpole,  how- 
ever, says,  “ At  Windsor,  Gibbons,  whose  art 
penetrated  all  materials,  carved  that  beautiful 
pedestal  in  marble  for  the  ec|uestrian  statue  of  the 
king  in  the  principal  court  ” ; but  presently  sub- 
joins, “ The  talent  of  Gibbons,  tho’  he  practised 
in  all  kinds,  did  not  reach  to  human  figures.”  The 
monument  consists  of  half-lengths  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cookes  and  his  first  wife  Lady  Mary.  Lady 
Mary’s  right  hand  is  in  her  husband’s,  who  is 
gently  pressing  it.  With  her  left  she  is  pointing 
to  her  right  breast,  in  allusion,  as  I take  it,  to  the 
disease  she  died  of.  The  hands  are  beautifully 
articulated  and  very  life-like.  Indeed,  the  nude 
form  throughout,  where  seen,  is  very  well  rendered, 
and  shows  much  careful  study  of  the  figure.  Query, 
Can  any  of  your  sculptor  readers  do  me  the  favour 
to  tell  me  by  whom  this  fine  monument  was  pro- 
bably executed  1 There  is  no  sculptor’s  name  or 
monogram  upon  it.  H.  W.  Cookes. 

Astley  Rectory,  Stourport. 

“Universal  History,”  20  Vols.— In  1747 
this  work  was  issued  by  a society  of  gentlemen. 
It  is  a very  masterly  performance,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  twentieth  volume,  which  contains 
the  preface  (so  called  by  an  English  “ bull  ”),  two 
or  three  capital  treatises,  and  an  index.  Lowndes 
gives  the  edition  of  174’7  as  of  tv/enty-one  volumes 
and  the  Dublin  edition  as  consisting  of  twenty 
volumes,  1745.  But  the  1747  edition  seems  to 
have  had  its  twentieth  volume  issued  in  1748, 
and  is  printed  for  T.  Osborne,  in  Gray’s  Inn,  &c. 


This  is  certainly  the  concluding  volume.  I suppose 
Lowndes  is  wrong  in  this,  although  no  doubt  he 
may  have  seen  the  rather  large  index  bound 
separately  ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  numbered  con- 
tinuously with  the  preface  and  tracts,  pp.  251-585. 
The  folio  edition  was  commenced  in  1736  and  not 
completed  till  1765,  in  twenty-six  volumes.  Can 
any  one  explain  how  this  happened  1 The  folio, 
begun  long  before,  is  completed  long  after.  Works 
in  folio  and  quarto  were  going  out  of  vogue  about 
that  date.  Was  it  owing  to  this  that  a fresh  issue 
in  octavo  was  subscribed  before  the  folio  was  half 
done,  and  so  much  more  successful  as  to  cause  the 
folio  to  be  set  aside  for  a time  ? Allibone  gives 
no  account  of  books  that  appear  without  an  author’s 
name,  so  he  does  not  mention  the  work  at  all. 
Lowndes  never  does  much  more  than  chronicle 
editions,  so  that  the  history  of  this  History  lemains 
unrecorded.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
learned  in  bibliography  tell  us  who  started  it  and 
who  were  the  writers  of  the  various  articles  in  it  ? 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  1779-84,  60  vols.  8vo, 
Can  any  one  inform  me  what  relation  that  work 
bears  to  the  edition  of  1747 1 Is  it,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  word  for  word  identical,  with  the  original 
articles  brought  down,  by  continuation  merely,  to 
forty  years  later,  or  were  they  entirely  rewritten 
by  new  men  1 Charles  Butler,  in  his  Horce 
Biblicce,  says,  “ I generally  consult  the  Universal 
History  a work  of  great  merit.”  Professor  Smyth, 
Lectures  on  Modern  History,  says  more  : “ Consult 
the  volumes  of  the  Universal  History,  where  you 
will  find,  either  in  the  text  or  references,  every 
historical  information  that  can  well  be  required.”  I 
presume  that  both  these  writers  refer  to  the  sixty- 
volume  work.  Does  Gibbon  use  this  work  or  quote 
it  in  his  notes?  0.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“Folk.” — To  your  correspondents  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  word  “ folk  ” I might  address  this 
query.  Is  there  not  a misprint  in  a line  of  the 
venerable  Old  Hundredth?  All  authors  know 
that  there  is  some  fatality  in  the  cropping  up  of 
misprints,  and  a similar  fatality  in  the  perennial 
survival  of  many  of  them.  One  perpetuated  mis- 
print (certainly  an  apparent  one)  is  in  the  lines, 

“ We  are  his /ocl-,  he  doth  us  feed, 

And  for  his  sheep  he  doth  us  take,” 

which  are  a paraphrase  of  the  sentence,  “We  are 
his  people  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.”  I am 
quoting  from  Rous’s  version,  which  is  called  “ the 
Scotch”;  but  the  old  Scottish  Psalter  (as  well  as 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins)  adopts  virtually  the  same 
rendering  of  Psalm  c.  The  rendering  in  these  old 
times  was  as  literal  as  possible,  and  I feel  con- 
vinced that  the  line  in  the  poet’s  manuscript  was 
“ We  are  his/ott,  he  doth  us  feed.” 

The  phrase,  “ Thy  people  and  sheep  of  thy  pasture,” 
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occurs  also  in  Psalm  Ixxix.  13,  and  the  same  poet 
renders  it, 

“ So  we  thy  folk  and  pasture-sheep 
Shall  give  thee  thanks  always.” 

If  in  the  Old  Hundredth  the  word  “ flock  ” has 
been  a perpetual  misprint,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
search  for  an  edition  that  has  “ folk.”  My  present 
information  is  that  there  is  no  such  edition,  but  I 
do  not  presume  to  make  a note  of  it ; I prefer  that 
it  should  suggest  a query.  D.  C.  A.  A. 

Henry  Filkin,  a native  of  England  and  a man 
of  education,  was  an  officer  of  the  New  York 
Custom  House  in  1680  and  during  several  sub- 
sequent years.  He  resided  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  in  1689,  of  which  town  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  men.  Fie  is  styled  “ gentleman  ” in  a com- 
mission of  Governor  Sloughter  of  New  York,  1691, 
and  was  appointed  Clerk  of  King’s  County  and  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace,  1693.  He 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  militia  as  early  as  1691, 
and  the  same  year  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  New  York  State.  He  died 
in  1713,  leaving  several  children,  among  whom 
was  Francis  Filkin,  a wealthy  merchant  and  alder- 
man of  New  York  City,  who  died  without  male 
issue  in  1781.  There  is  nothing  known  of  the 
male  descendants  of  Henry  Filkin,  but  his  de- 
scendants in  various  female  lines  have  intermarried 
with  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
colonial  families.  Any  information  concerning  the 
English  Filkins  which  would  throw  some  light 
upon  the  ancestry  of  the  settler  is  anxiously 
desired.  There  is  an  estate  in  Oxfordshire  called 
Filkin’s  Hall,  which  is  held  by  the  Colston  family. 
Does  it  derive  its  name  from  the  Filkin  family  ? 

0.  H. 

88,  Washington  Street,  N.Y.  City,  U.S.A. 

Honeymoon.— Can  any  “N.  & Q.”  man  give 
me  an  earlier  instance  of  this  word  than  the  follow- 
ing in  1552,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  me  : — 

“ Hony  mone,  a terme  prouerbially  applied  to  such 
as  be  newe  married,  whiche  wyll  not  fall  out  at  the 
fyrste,  but  thone  loueth  the  other  at  the  beginnynge 
exceedyngly  : the  likelyhode  off  theyr  exceadynge  loue 
appearing  to  asvvage,  y“  which  time  the  vulgar  people  cal 
the  hony  mone.  Aphrodisia,ferice,  hymenee.” — R.  Huloet, 
Alcedariwni  Anglico-Lalimim  pro  Tyrurxidis. 

So  it  is  honeytaoon.,  because  the  honey  will  change 
like  the  moon, — to  water  or  gall. 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Heraldic. — Can  any  one  explain  why  Browne 
Willis  ascribes  “ Gules,  a chevron  between  six 
escallops  argent,”  to  the  Fowlers  of  Buckingham  1 
I should  be  glad  to  know  what  family  really  bore 
these  arms.  W.  F.  C. 

Titles  of  Nobility  and  Designations  of 
Rank  in  Switzerland. — When  and  from  what 


cause  did  these  titles  and  designations  cease  to  be 
used  in  Switzerland?  for,  I take  it,  such  is  now,  and 
has  for  some  time  past  been,  the  case  ; yet  that  it 
was  not  so  in  the  republic,  until  a comparatively 
modern  date,  is  shown  by  an  entry  that  I have  lately 
come  across  during  some  researches  in  the  Court 
of  Probate  at  Somerset  House,  and  which  for  its 
curiosity  may  be  worthy  of  being  embalmed  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  It  is  that  “ on  the  2nd  day  of  March, 
A.D.  1730/1,  Letters  of  Administration  of  the 
goods,  &c.,  of  the  Honble.  Christian  Beate  Lillie, 
late  Countess  Dowager  de  Spaar,  in  the  Kingdom 
(sic)  of  Switzerland,  deceased,  were  granted  by  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  to  John  Gabriel 
Sack,  her  son.”  I may  add,  too,  that,  when  in 
Helvetia  some  years  ago,  I recollect  seeing  in  the 
cemeteries  memorials  of  counts,  barons,  and  other 
noble  folk  (Freiherren  and  Adel  Leuten,  Contes 
and  Seigneurs),  but  I never  met,  nor  even  heard 
of,  any  such  existing  in  the  flesh. 

Ap  Coillus. 

“ A Key  to  the  Drama  ; or.  Memoirs,  In- 
trigues, and  Atchievements  of  Personages  who 
have  been  chosen  by  the  most  celebrated  Poets  as 
the  fittest  Characters  for  Theatrical  Representa- 
tions.”— Can  any  one  elucidate  the  origin  of  this 
book  1 Vol.  i.  of  this  work — probably  all  pub- 
lished— has  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  purports  to 
be  the  “ Life,  Character,  and  Secret  History  of 
Macbeth ; by  a Gentleman,  no  professed  Author, 
but  a Lover  of  History  and  of  the  Theatre  (London, 
printed  by  J.  Browne,  Shoe  Lane,  1768).”  Is 
this  connected  with  the  French  romance,  trans- 
lated in  1708  as  The  Secret  History  of  MacTc-heth, 
King  of  Scotland  1 R. 

Edinburgh. 

The  Church  of  Ddlb  athlach. — In  the  Register 
of  Moray  the  mensal  churches  of  Keith  and  Edin- 
daich  are  coupled  with  the  above  in  a Bull  of 
Pope  Honorius  III.,  dated  a.d.  1222.  Will  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  where  Dulbath- 
lach  is  ? J.  F.  S.  Gordon,  D.D. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Glasgow. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester’s  Army,  1584. — Where 
could  I find  the  papers  relating  to  this  army, 
including  a nominal  roll  of  its  officers  then  serving 
in  the  Low  Countries  ? Sp. 

Bryan,  Lord  Fairfax,  of  Cameron,  in 
America. — A letter  is  extant,  dated  “ Mount- 
Eagle,  near  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  January  18, 
1800”  (a  copy  of  which  is  before  me),  in  which 
this  nobleman  reports  to  a relative  of  his  own  in 
this  country  the  death  of  Washington.  The  reasons 
why  Lord  Fairfax  was  in  America  at  that  time  are 
given  in  Burke’s  Peerage.  Will  any  one  say  if 
there  was  any  relationship  between  Washington 
and  Fairfax,  or  if  the  latter  was  related  to  the 
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Hon.  Henry  Fairfax  of  Hursb,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  1 A.  F. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“Ah  ! what  avails  to  understand 

The  merits  of  a spotless  shirt,’’  &c. 

Silkworm. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  O’”  S.  vii.  479.] 

“ Thence  to  Wiggan  about  supper, 

To  an  hostess,  none  more  slutter  : 

Buxom  was  she,  yet  to  see  to. 

She ’d  be  drunk  for  company  too.” 

Mars  denique. 

<■  The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.” 

W.  Stavekuagen  Jones. 


JOHN  HODGKINS,  SUFFRAGAN  BISHOP,  1537. 

{5^"  S.  xi.  .367  ; xii.  14.) 

Fr.  John  Hodgeskyn  (Hodgkynne,  Hodkynne, 
Hodgeskin,  Hodgkinns,  Hodgkyus,  Hodgekynes, 
or  Hodgkins,  for  so  his  name  was  variously 
written)  was  a Dominican  or  preaching  black  friar 
of  Oxford,  and  Sacra;  Theologite  Professor  or 
D.D.  of  that  university.  His  early  ecclesiastical 
preferments  have  not  been  ascertained  hitherto, 
but  he  was  at  Norwich  in  August,  1531, 
when  Thomas  Bylney,  a priest  and  B.C.L,,  was 
burnt  as  “ a relapsed  heretic,”  though  this  friar  is 
stated  by'-  Sir  Thomas  More  to  have  previously 
succeeded  in  making  him  recant  his  errors  (Works, 
p.  349  ; Collier’s  Eccl.  Hist.,  edit.  1852,  iv.  181-2). 
In  1537  he  was  presented,  along  with  Robert 
Stunndell,  S.T.P.,  to  King  Henry  VIII.  by  Dr. 
John  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  for  nomination 
as  his  “ suffragan  ” (more  correctly  auxiliary) 
bishop,  to  assist,  episcopally,  in  the  duties  of  the 
diocese  of  London,  as  had  been  customary  there, 
and  “of  which  comfort  he  was  then  deprived.”  By 
writ  of  Privy  Seal,  dated  at  Westminster,  Dec.  3, 
1537,  the  king  was  pjleased  accordingly  to  nominate 
“Dr.  John  Hodgskyn,  priest,  born  in  wedlock,  and 
of  the  legal  age,  as  well  as  experienced  both  in 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters,”  to  the  title  and 
dignity  of  the  suffragan  see  of  Bedford,  within  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  according  to  the  Act 
26  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  14,  a.d.  1535.  He  was 
consecrated  “ad  Sedeni  Suffragan.  Bedford.,  Lin- 
coln. Dioces.,  infra  provinciam  Oantuariensem,”  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  9,  1537,  in  a chapel  within  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  at  London 
(in  virtue  of  Letters  of  Commission  from  Abp. 
Cranmer)  by  the  Bishops  of  London  (Stokesley), 
Rochester  (Hilsey),  and  St.  Asaph  (Warton  or 
Parfew),  all  of  which  was  certified  by  instrument 
from  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  dated  the  same  day 
at  his  manor  of  Lambeth  (Kegistrum  Cranmeri, 
If.  204  a,  204  h ; Rymer’s  Fccdera,  0.  xiv.  584,  H.  vi. 
P.  iii.  12).  He  became  vicar  of  Walden,  co.  Essex, 


Feb.  12,  1540-1,  “per  mortem  Moore,”  patron, 
Thomas,  Lord  Audley,  of  Walden,  “ et  uxor.” 
(Rcgistrum  Bonncri,  ff.  133,  149).  This  previous 
rector  was  William  Moore,  or  More,  suffragan 
bishop  of  Colchester,  last  commendatory  abbot  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Walden  (which  he 
surrendered  to  the  Crown,  March  22,  1538),  and 
archdeacon  of  Leicester,  who  was  appointed  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  suffragan  to  Bishop  Goodrich  of  Ely, 
Sept.  26,  1536,  consecrated  in  Lady  Chapel,  Black- 
friars,  Oct.  22  following,  and  died  shortly  before 
Feb.  11,  1541  (Reg.  Cranmeri,  fob  197).  Hodgkins 
resigned  this  benefice  about  Nov.,  1544,  on  being 
collated,  July  23  previous,  to  the  rectory  of  Laing- 
don,  with  the  annexed  chapel  of  Basildon,  by  the 
patron.  Bishop  Bonner  of  London,  but  was  deprived, 
in  or  before  April,  1554,  by  Queen  Mary  for 
being  married,  restored  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1559,  and  retained  it  till  death  (Regist.  Bonneri, 
ff.  148,  451;  Regist.  Grindnlli,t  118).  Nominated 
to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Harleston  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London,  Nov.  26,  1548 — patrons,  “pro 
hac  vice,”  Ed.  Moyle  and  others — he  was  also  de- 
prived of  this  preferment  in  April,  1554,  but 
restored  to  it  in  1559,  and  remained  in  possession 
till  death  (Regist.  Bonneri,  ff.  165,  450  ; Regist. 
Grindalli,  fol.  115  ; Regist.  London.).  It  is  re- 
markable that,  on  his  deprivation  of  both  prebend 
and  parish  in  1554,  his  successor  was  the  celebrated 
Nicholas  Harpesfield,  who  had  also,  in  his  turn,  to 
cede  these  two  preferments  to  Hodgkins  on  the 
next  change  of  rite  in  1558-9.  He  submitted  to 
the  Marian  rule,  however,  and,  having  repudiated 
his  wife,  was  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter, 
Cornhill,  April  2,  1555,  patrons,  the  Mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  citizens  of  London,  but  of  this  living  he 
was  deprived  in  1558-9  by  the  restoration  of  his 
immediate  predecessor,  John  Pulleyne,  S.T.B., 
whose  principles  as  a reformer  were  firmer,  for  he 
fled  to  Germany  on  deprivation  in  1555,  and  re- 
turning in  1559,  was  also  archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester, till  his  death  in  1565  (Regist.  Bonneri, 
ff.  463,  483).  It  is  on  record  that  he  ordained 
priests,  deacons,  &c.,  for  Bishop  Bonner  even 
oftener  than  that  prelate  himself  (Courayer, 
pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  319,  French  edit.).  Bishop 
Hodgeskyn,  by  his  last  compliance  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  retained  his  prebend  of  St.  Paul’s 
and  rectory  of  Laingdon  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  and  was  one  of  the  assistant  prelates  at 
the  consecration  of  Matthew  Parker  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  on  Dec.  17,  1559.  He 
had  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  no  less  than 
sixteen  bishops,  four  under  Henry  VIII.,  three 
under  Edward  VI.,  and  nine  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, between  Dec.  19,  1540,  and  Jan.  21,  1560, 
all  of  which  must  have  been  under  different  rites 
and  ceremonies,  varying  from  the  ancient  Sarum 
pontifical  to  the  newly  established  form  of  ordain- 
ing or  consecrating  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  in 
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the  Church  of  England  by  the  Edwardian  ritual. 
He  died  before  July  7,  1560  : “ Joh.  Hodgeskyn 
Episcopus  Bedford,  restitutus  Eccles.  de  Laingdon, 
obiit  ante  7 Jul.  1560”  (M/S'.  Collectio  Kennett. 
White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  tom.  xlvi.  p.  311  ; 
Eegist.  Grindalli,  ff.  115-18).  Bailey’s  A Defence 
of  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England  (1871, 
12mo.,  p.  98)  translates  the  above  : “John  Hodges- 
kyn, Bishop  of  Bedford,  having  been  restored  to 
the  church  of  Laingdon,  died  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1560”;  but  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mu. 
Solly’s  date  of  “about  June,  1560,”  as  more 
probable,  for  his  successor  in  the  prebend  of  Har- 
leston  was  only  nominated  on  July  7 (Hardy’s  Le 
Neve’s  Fasti,  ii.  390  ; Newcourt’s  Repertorium,  i. 
154,  ii.  357),  while  the  succeeding  rector  of  Laing- 
don (Kervyle)  did  not  succeed  until  Nov.  7,  1560, 
both  being  “per  mortem  Hodgkynne”  iu  that 
year. 

Neither  the  place  of  his  death  nor  that  of  his 
burial  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably in  London  and  when  he  must  have  been  about 
sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards.  His  character  cannot 
be  commended,  for  his  principles  were  evidently  un- 
stable and  vacillating,  changing  with  every  successive 
form  of  government,  under  four  different  sovereigns, 
from  1531  to  1560.  Originally  a preaching  friar 
of  the  Dominican  order,  he  is  found  reconciling 
a degraded  priest  who  had  previously  recanted  his 
heresies  in  1627  {Regist.  Tunstalli,  fol.  135) ; next, 
one  of  Henry’s  suffragan  bishops,  consecrated  by 
the  Catholic  ceremonial,  but  ignoring  the  papal 
authority  ; marrying,  in  violation  of  his  monastic 
vows  of  celibacy,  under  the  influence  of  Cranmer  ; 
assisting  at  the  consecration  of  bishops  under 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth ; de- 
prived of  his  livings  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
but  readily  repudiating  his  wife,  and  obtaining 
inferior  church  preferment  as  a reward  for  his  Com- 
pliance with  and  return  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
former  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Last  scene 
of  all,  submission  to  Elizabeth  and  all  the  changes 
made  by  her  government,  both  in  church  and 
state  ; taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
required  of  him  by  law,  and  probably  at  the  same 
time  receiving  back  bis  deserted  wife  ; then  assist- 
ing to  carry  on  the  new  succession  of  English 
bishops,  with  altered  ceremonies  of  consecration  ; 
and,  finally,  closing  his  ignoble  career  in  apparent 
obscurity  and  neglect,  having  received  no  eccle- 
siastical promotion  or  public  mark  of  approbation 
from  those  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  con- 
science and  his  faith.  The  authorities  had 
evidently  obtained  from  him  all  that  they  wanted, 
and  now  cast  him  aside  as  an  unprofitable  servant. 
It  may  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  join  in  any  consecration  during  Queen 
Mary’s  reign,  his  character  being  evidently  too 
well  known  then.  A.  S.  A. 

Richmond. 


Early  Book  Auctions  : Rare  Catalogues 
(St"  S.  xii.  95,  103.)— See  “ N.  & Q.,”  2"^!  S.  xi. 
463 ; 3"^  S.  vii.  6,  98.  At  the  first  reference  there 
is  a valuable  paragraph  about  the  “ eleven  first 
catalogues  of  books  ever  sold  by  auction  in  Eng- 
land,” according  to  Heber’s  note,  from  whose  pos- 
session they  passed  eventually  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  in  the  list  is  the  catalogue 
of  Dr.  Seaman’s  library,  1676  ; the  rest  were  all 
issued  before  1680. 

Perhaps  amongst  the  earliest  provincial  book 
auctions  were  some  at  Oxford,  viz.,  one  in  Feb., 
1678/9,  “apud  Theatrum  Sheldonianuin,”  and 
others  of  Rich.  Davis’s  books,  described  in  cata- 
logues of  which  parts  i.,  ii.,  and  appendix  were 
issued  in  1686,  part  iii.  in  1688,  and  part  iv.  in 
1692.  There  is  special  interest  attaching  to  these 
latter  auctions  from  the  fact  that  a poem  in  Latin 
hexameters  was  published  in  London  by  J.  Tonson 
in  1689,  entitled  Audio  Davisiana  Oxonii  hahita, 
per  Gulielmum  Cooper,  Edvar.  Millingtonum, 
Bibliop.  Lond.  It  is  an  amusing  piece  of  about 
five  hundred  lines,  a few  extracts  from  which  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  After  a description  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  auction,  and  of  the 
place  where  it  was  held  (near  Bocardo,  at  the  North 
Gate),  one  of  the  characters  opens  the  sale  thus  : — 

“ Si  bene  qiiiJ  memini,  bis  sextus  volvitur  annus, 

Ex  quo  nota  diu  Gallis,  notissiina  Belgis 
Auctio,  sera  licet,  nostris  tandem  appulit  oris. 
Londinum  accepit  plausu,  freraitumque  secundum 
Granla  dedit ; sit  fas  et  Vos  sperare  faventes. 

En  vobis  Libri ” 

The  conditions  of  the  sale  are  thus  given  : — 

“ Ills  librum,  quisquis  pluris  licitatur,  babeto. 

Lis  siqua  inciderit,  decidere  Vos  penes  esto. 

Saucia  quas  sint  cunque  volumina,  Restituuntor. 
Tertia  cum  sonuit  plaga,  irrevocabilis  esto.” 

The  sale  itself  is  described  in  some  detail,  and 
probably  with  historical  accuracjL  The  first  lot  is 
a Hebrew  Bible,  which  a wiseacre  among  the 
crowd  discovers  to  have  finis  on  the  first  page,  and 
is  laughed  at  for  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew  books. 
Another  book  is  put  up  as  a specimen  of  magnifi- 
cent red  binding,  and  the  young  bibliomaniac  who 
buys  it  without  inquiring  about  the  contents  is 
warned,  “Nimium  ne  crede  colori.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  book  auctions  are  here 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  as  early 
as  1675,  and  to  have  taken  place  at  Cambridge 
before  1686.  Are  any  facts  known  which  will 
confirm  these  statements  ? I strongly  suspect  that 
the  alleged  auction  catalogue  “ apud  Theatrum 
Sheldonianum,”  quoted  above  from  “N.  & Q ,” 
2“'i  S.  xi.  463  (Heber’s  note),  is  no  other  than  the 
Catalogue  of  Books  printed  at  the  Theatre  in 
Oxford,  issued  at  Oxford  on  Feb.  16,  1678/9.  The 
third  (second  ?)  book  auction  at  Oxford  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  Tho.  Bowman’s  books  in  1687. 

Fama. 

Oxford. 
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I have  only  the  authority  of  an  old  magazine 
for  the  following  : — 

“ Elilui  Yale,  an  American,  brought  such  a quantity  of 
goods  from  the  East  Indies  that  he  had  not  room  enough 
in  his  house  in  London  for  them,  so  he  had  a public  sale, 
and  this  was  the  iirst  sale  by  auction  in  England,  about 
1715.  E.  Yale  was  buried  at  Wrexham,  Denbighshire, 
and  on  his  tombstone  occur  the  lines  : — 

‘ Only  the  actions  of  the  Just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.’” 

T. 

[Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  gives  Yale’s  Christian 
name  as  Elisha,  and  the  date  “about  1700.”! 

“ Philately  ” S.  xii.  88)  is  a word  used  to 
expre.ss  the  art,  occupation,  or  amusement  of  postage 
stamp  collecting,  and  consequently  a philatelist  is 
a collector  of  postage  stamps. 

K Whitehead,  B.A. 

Middle  Temple. 

Does  not  this  word  signify  a collector  of  postage 
stamps,  and  derive  its  origin  from  reAos,  the 
nearest  Greek  word  for  a stamp — the  tax  paid  on 
letters?  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Beranger’s  “ Le  Bon  Dieu”  (5“'  S.  xii.  126.) 
— I do  not  think  that  we  have  any  equivalent  to 
the  French  “ Bon  Dieu,”  but  the  Germans  have  in 
their  “ Liebe  Gott,”  who  goes  about  the  country 
doing  acts  of  kindness  and  redressing  minor 
wrongs,  passing  for  an  ordinary  person,  and  not 
disclosing  himself  till  about  to  depart.  Not  having 
books  at  hand,  I cannot  give  references,  but  I 
believe  there  are  some  cases  in  Grimm’s  Kincler- 
mlircher.  Heine’s  student  dreams  that  he  is  “ der 
liebe  Gott,”  that  the  angels  praise  his  verses,  that 
he  eats  the  most  expensive  confectionery,  drinks 
cardinal,  and  has  no  debts,  but 

“Docb  Langeweile  plagt  micb  sebr, 

Ich  wollt  icb  war  auf  Erden, 

Und  war  ich  nicbt  der  liebe  Gott 
Ich  konut  des  Teufels  werden.” 

Buck  der  Lieder,  p.  230. 

So  far  as  I can  recollect  the  tales  in  which  “ der 
Liebe  Gott”  is  a party,  he  never  does  anything 
illnaturedly.  Fitzhopkins. 

Boulogne. 

English  Vineyards  (5*'^  S.  xi.  185,  256  ; xii. 
55.) — The  question  of  the  capability  of  England 
for  producing  wine  was  long  since  noticed  by 
Polydore  Virgil.  In  the  notice  of  Britain,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  History,  he  observes  : — 

“Vites  in  hortls  magis  umbrae,  quam  fructus  causa, 
passim  crescunt,  atque  uvam  ferunt,  quae  tamen  nisi 
sequatur  calida  aestas,  raro  maturescit.... Vinum,  uti 
ostendimus,  tellus  non  gignit  : pro  vino,  cerevisia,  quam 
ex  ordeo  conficiunt,  in  usu  est : potus  certe  assuetia  cum 
utilis  turn  jucundus.  Sunt  vina  ex  Galliis,  Hispania,  et 
Greta  insula  apportata.” — Angl.  Hist.,  lib.  i.  p.  20,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1651. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Edwhn  Lees  will  know,  I assume,  that  in 


the  parish  of  Powick  (I  use  the  spelling  of  my 
youth,  not  the  revived  Powyke)  there  is  a field 
called  the  vineyard,  or  the  vinery,  of  which  the 
tradition  is  that  it  was  formerly  the  site  of  a vine- 
yard. It  adjoins  the  bowling  green.  In  a copy 
of  an  old  assessment  (1818)  the  name  is  “The 
Vinery,”  the  occupier  John  Goodyear,  whom  I 
well  remember. 

The  late  Eev.  E.  W.  Winter,  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  Hanley  Castle  from  about  1810  to  1842, 
had  the  southern  walls  of  his  little  chapel  and  of 
his  house  covered  with  vines,  from  the  grapes  of 
which  he  made  excellent  wine,  both  for  sacred  and 
domestic  use.  Query,  is  not  the  name  of  Lord 
Sandys’s  seat  at  Ombersley,  “ The  Vine,”  another 
trace  of  the  existence  and  the  extent  of  English 
vineyards  ? E.  C.  G. 

The  large  space  of  open  grass  land,  sloping 
towards  the  north-west,  above  the  precincts  of 
Rochester  Cathedral,  is  known  from  of  old  as 
“ The  Vineyards.”  In  Hampshire  there  is  a pack 
of  hounds  called  the  “Vine”  hounds;  whether 
this  be  a local  name  or  not  I do  not  know. 

A.  J.  M. 

[No  doubt  from  the  seat  of  the  Chute  family,  pur- 
chased from  the  (extinct)  Lords  Sandys  in  1653.] 

Sacramental  Wine  (5*’'  S.  x.  328  ; xi.  48,  75, 
109,  176,  291,  318.) — In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  there  was  a favourite  class  of  wines, 
which,  being  in  themselves  somewhat  harsh  and 
bitter,  were  mixed  with  honey  and  spices.  These 
“piments”were  so  called  because  they  were  prepared 
by  “pigmentarii”  or  apothecaries.  Le  Grand  writes, 
“ A banquet  at  which  no  piment  was  served  would 
have  been  thought  wanting  in  the  most  essential 
article.”  For  sacramental  purposes  it  is  of  early 
date,  but  used  only  on  the  most  sacred  occasions, 
as  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  its  general  use 
was  denied  the  regular  clergy  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year  817.*  Of 
the  various  kinds,  hippocras  and  clarry  were  the 
favourite  piments.  Of  the  former  the  following  is 
the  recipe  : “ Ypocrase  for  lords — with  gynger, 
synamon  and  graynes,  sugour  and  turresoll  : and 
for  comyn  pepull,  gynger,  canell,  longe  peper  and 
clarifyed  hony.”t  Clarry  was  a mixed  wine,  and 
seasoned  with  similar  ingredients. 

“ He  drinketh  Ipocras,  clarrie  and  vernage. 

Of  spices  bote,  to  encrease  his  corage.” 

Merchant’s  Tale  (Chaucer). 

Hippocras  appeared,  as  occasion  desired,  as 
a white  or  a red  wine.  Hence  we  may  to  a certain 
extent  trace  the  use  of  Avhite  wine  equally  with 
red  wine  for  sacramental  purposes.^  In  recent 

* Vie  Privee  des  Franqois,  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

I Pegge’s  Form  of  Cury,  p.  161. 

i A point  to  which  I would  refer  your  correspondent 
who  inquires  as  to  the  origin  of  the  use  of  white  wine  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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times  these  medicated  wines  have  been  known 
under  four  names — as  wermuth  or  wormwood 
wine,  which  was  consumed  in  Hungary  and 
Italy  ; as  bishop,  when  made  with  burgundy  and 
the  infusion  of  toasted  oranges  ; as  cardinal,  when 
old  Ehine  wine  was  used  ; when  mixed  with  tokay 
it  received  the  dignity  of  “ pope.” 

Osborne  Aldis,  M.A. 

“ Hue  and  Cry  ” (P‘  S.  xi.  185  ; 3'''*  S.  viii. 
352  ; ix.  40,  83  ; xii.  169,  256  ; 4^”  S.  viii.  21, 
94,  209,  309  ; 5‘>»  S.  viii.  24  ; ix.  508  ; x.  14, 
178 ; xi.  99,  258,  357.)  — I disagree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Walford’s  suggestion  that  we  have 
in  this  phrase  the  Norman  word  and  its 
Saxon  equivalent.  I believe  that  they  have  both 
come  to  us  direct  from  the  Norman  French. 
Littrd,  under  the  word  “ Hude,”  cites  a line  from 
the  old  poem  of  Itoncisvals,  in  which  the  two 
words  are  found  together  : — 

“ Lors  recommence  li  cria  et  la  buee,” 

And  in  his  note  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  he 
says,  “On  disait  aussi  le  hu.”  In  Fleming  and 
Tibbins’s  English  and  French  Dictionary  we  find, 
under  “ Hue  and  Cry  [Fr.  J hue,  cri  de  plusieurs 
personnes  pour  arreter  un  criminel,  un  voleur  ; fr. 
J a hus  et  a cris,  with  hue  and  cry].”  This  last 
French  phrase  is  now  quite  obsolete,  but  it  is 
evidently  the  source  from  whence  our  English 
“hue  and  cry”  is  derived.  The  two  words  can 
scarcely  be  considered  synonymous ; for  the  mean- 
ing of  “huer”  is  to  shout  at,  and  “crier”  means 
to  call  out  loudly.  The  former  is  connected  with 
the  English  “hoot,”  and  the  latter  with  the  North 
English  “ greet  ” ; but  in  the  form  we  find  them 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  called  Saxon. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  through  the  Norman- 
French,  in  which  language  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  law  were  so  long  conducted,  the  phrase 
“ Hue  and  cry  ” came  into  general  use. 

Edgar  MacCullocii. 

Guernsey. 

It  is  a very  bold,  and  indeed  off-hand,  statement 
that  “the  first  part  hue  is  the  A.-S.  hiiv,  ‘a family,’ 
and  hence  ‘a  crowd.’”  Your  correspondent  can 
scarcely  have  seen  the  full  account  of  “ hue  ” in 
S.  viii.  24.  What  evidence  does  he  offer  ? 

0.  W.  Tancock. 

May  I point  out  that  hue  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  A.-S.  hiiv,  a household, 
family  ? It  is  of  Norman-French  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  Fr.  huer  (to  shout),  which,  according 
to  Diez,  Brachet,  and  Littrd,  is  an  onomatopoeia 
from  the  interjection  hu,  hue. 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

“ Miserrimus  ” (5‘^  S.  xi.  348,  392,  432.) — On 
the  title-page  of  my  copy  I wrote  in  pencil,  some 
forty  years  back,  “ By  William  Pitt  Scargill.”  He 


was,  I believe,  a dissenting  minister.  My  authority 
for  so  writing  I do  not  remember,  nor  whether  I 
made  any  note  of  it  at  the  time  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  book.  That  copy  is  not  at  hand  just  now, 
though  I have  it  in  my  possession,  and  wrote  it  in 
this  place.  Note  Hurst. 

The  “Adeste  Fideles”  (5‘>'  S.  xi.  265,  298, 
331,  372,  418.) — The  hymn  was  very  commonly 
sung  in  the  Lancashire  churches  certainly  in  1820 
(as  my  hymn  book  shows)  to  the  following  words  : 

“ Ye  faithful,  triumphant  enter  into  Bethlehem, 

Enter,  oh  enter  with  joy  of  heart ; 

Tidings,  glad  tidings,  sent  from  heaven  by  angels, — 

O,  come  let  us  adore,  O,  come  let  us  adore, 

O,  come  let  us  adore  the  Lord. 

A virgin  conceived  and  bore  the  world  a Saviour, 

God  of  god,  and  light  of  light. 

Hail,  holy  infant,  very  God  of  very  God, — 

O,  come  let  us  adore,  &c. 

Great  joy  to  all  people,  to-day  a Son  is  given  ; 

Glory,  glory  be  to  Thee,  0 Christ. 

The  eternal  Word  was  made  man,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
0,  come  let  us  adore,  &c. 

Sing  praise  in  full  chorus,  all  ye  hosts  of  angels. 

Sing  praise  all  ye  nations  of  the  earth. 

Hallelujah  ! Hallelujah  ! 

O,  come  let  us  adore,”  &c. 

Is  not  this  earlier  than  Mr.  Oakeley’s  ? 

P.  P. 

Balcony  or  Balcony  (3'''^  S.  ix.  303,  380,  519 ; 
5“>  S.  X.  299  ; xi.  39,  56,  78,  357,  431.)— The  fol- 
lowing lines  frojii  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bramston’s  “ Art 
of  Politics,”  in  vol.  i.  of  Dodsley’s  Collection  of 
Poems,  has,  I think,  escaped  your  readers  ; — 

“ Pots  o’er  the  door  I ’ll  place,  like  Cits’  balconies. 
Which  Bentley  calls  the  Gardens  of  Adonis.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

“Drift”  (5‘^  S.  xi.  309, 417.) — I believe  that  the 
word  drift  comes  from  the  Dutch  word  in  common 
use  at  the  Cape,  and  has  been  imported  thence  by  our 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  continued  to  use  a word 
familiar  to  them  after  they  returned  to  England. 
It  means  there  a ford,  i.e.  a place  in  a river  through 
which  one  may  drive  an  ox  waggon.  I heard  it 
constantly  used  by  officers  of  the  45th  Eegiment, 
in  which  my  brother  served  for  thirty  years  ; during 
one  half  of  that  time  the  regiment  was  at  the  Cape. 
I remember  the  following  event  when  I was  stay- 
ing in  the  camp  at  Aldershot.  It  was  a field  day. 
The  regiments  quartered  in  the  north  camp  were 
to  cross  the  canal  in  order  to  return  from  the  Long 
Valley.  There  is  a bridge  between  the  camps,  to 
gain  which  a long  detour  must  be  made.  The 
colonel  of  the  45th,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  a 
canal,  or  forgetting  that  the  stream  of  water  is 
a canal,  wished  to  make  a short  cut  to  the  north 
camp.  He  told  the  adjutant,  who  had  not  been  at 
the  Cape,  to  ride  down  and  try  to  find  a drift.  He 
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xode  down  the  canal.  An  aide-de-camp,  seeing 
him  riding  by  himself,  rode  up  and  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing  there.  He  said  the  colonel  had  sent 
him  down  to  find  a drift.  “ Oh,  very  well,”  said 
the  “ white  tuft,”  and  rode  away.  Neither  the 
adjutant  nor  the  aide-de-camp  knew  what  a drift 
was,  and  both  were  ashamed  to  confess  their  ignor- 
ance. E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Norfolk  Dialect  (5*'^  S.  xi.  147,  353,  377, 
■397.) — The  dropping  of  the  letter  s in  the  third 
person  of  verbs  is,  I think,  more  common  than 
your  correspondents  suppose.  I have  heard  it  in 
East  Kent,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  amongst 
uneducated  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  both  on 
the  Surrey  and  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames. 

John  K.  Jackson. 

Kiclimond. 

The  confusion  between  Venus  and  Venice,  to 
which  Mr.  Holland  calls  attention,  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Camden’s  time.  He  says  : — 

“ Venus,  Lat.  Comcoing  to  all,  as  Cicero  derived  it 
o venitndo,  a fit  name  for  a good  wench.  But  for  shame 
it  is  turned  of  some  to  Venice.’’-— Remaines  Concerning 
Britaine,  fifth  impression,  London,  1636,  4to.,  p.  103. 

Zero. 

“Braid”  (5^*'  S.  xi.  363,  411.) — Might  Task  the 
meaning  of  this  word  in  the  following  passage! — 

“ And  therewithal!  I drew  me  nere  : 

With  feble  hart,  and  at  a hraide, 

(But  it  was  softly  in  her  eare) 

Mercy,  Madame,  was  all,  I sayd.” 

These  lines  form  part  of  a poem  in  Tottell’s  Mis- 
cellany  (Arber’s  edit.,  p.  148),  wherein  the  “loner 
telleth  of  his  diners  ioyes  and  aduersities  in  loue.” 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

The  Common,  Wimbledon. 

Curious  Surnames  (5*'’  S.  x.  466 ; xi.  155, 378.) 
— The  following  may  be  added,  both  from  tomb- 
•stones  in  Hampstead  Churchyard  : — “ Thomas 
Hollobon,”  and  “ Peacy  Peppiat.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Andrew  Marvell  (b*’'  S.  xi.  283,  317,  396.) — 
An  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Grosart,  “Portraits, 
&c.,  of  Andrew  Marvell,”  will  be  found  in  the 
Athenceum,  No.  2294,  Oct.  14,  1871.  The  writer 
here  says,  “ In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a portrait 
of  Marvell,  and  I believe  that  it  was  from  it  the  fine 
picture  in  Trinity  House,  Hull,  was  taken.”  This 
opinion  will  account  for  the  omission  of  the  Hull 
picture  from  the  list  of  Marvell  portraits. 

George  Potter. 

Grove  Road,  Holloway,  N. 

Provincialisms  (5‘''  S.  xi.  288,  436.)— In 
Norfolk  amongst  the  lower  classes  “done”  is  in- 
variably used  instead  of  “ did.”  “ I done  it  ” is 
not  simply  a common,  but  universal,  expression  in 
that  county.  Geo.  Sexton,  LL.D. 


“ Getting  into  a Scrape”  (P‘  S.  viii.  292, 422, 
601.) — I have  somewhere  read  that  deer,  at  certaiu 
seasons,  dig  up  the  ground  with  their  fore  feet,  in 
holes,  to  the  depth  of  a foot  or  more.  These  are 
called  “ scrapes.”  To  tumble  into  one  of  these  is 
sometimes  done  at  the  cost  of  a broken  leg.  Hence 
a man  who  finds  himself  in  one  of  them  is  said  to 
have  “got  into  a scrape.” 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

“ Saunterer  ” (bt**  S.  X.  246,  436;  xi.  117,  337.) 
— G.  F.  S.  E.  does  not  suggest  a new  derivation 
for  “ Sauntering,”  he  only  points  out  the  manner 
in  which  Charles  II.  employed  the  time  devoted 
to  that  exercise.  May  I ask,  is  it  possible  that 
sauntering  should  be  derived  from  sanitas,  and 
have,  when  applied  to  a walk,  the  same  meaning 
as  our  common  word  constitutional  ? 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  TanfielJ  Court,  Temple. 

Cabriolet  ; Cab  (5‘'*  S.  xii.  65,  135.) — On 
referring  to  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  (15th 
edit.,  1876)  I find  a confirmation  of  the  statement 
quoted  by  Mr.  Solly  as  to  the  hack  cabriolets 
being  first  introduced  in  1823  ; but  they  were 
then,  it  seems,  only  twelve  in  number.  In  1831 
there  were  165  of  them  ; in  1862,  6,000.  I was  in 
error  in  naming  as  the  period  of  their  first  intro- 
duction the  year  1828  ; but  that  was  about  the 
time  when  they  first  attracted  much  notice. 

Jaydee. 

Highland  Plant  and  other  Superstitions 
(St'*  S.  xi.  167,  257.) — I would  point  out  to  Dr. 
Mackay  that  the  form  mathan  is  given  in  my 
query  as  a pure  conjecture ; and  that  mbine — which 
he  suggests  is  Stewart’s  “mohan,”  some  herb  of 
magic  virtues — is  only  (1)  turf,  locat]  (2)  a peat 
moss,  bog.  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  criti- 
cize this  last  suggestion.  David  Fitzgerald. 

Hammersmith. 

French  Prisoners  of  War  in  England  (5‘’' 
S.  x.  514;  xi.  335.)— In  the  church  of  Moreton- 
Hampstead,  there  are  two  sepulchral  inscriptions 
commemorating  French  officers  who  died  there. 
The  town  was  within  the  parole  liberties  of  Dart- 
moor prison.  The  inscriptions  are  worth  copying, 
and  might  even  now  carry  with  them  a little  conso- 
lation to  some  French  families.  Gwavas. 

Penzance. 

Marshal  Tallard  (5‘^  S.  xi.  107,  374.)— In 
the  continuation  of  Baker’s  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  1730,  he  is  called  Mareschal  de 
Tallard.  He,  with  one  other  count  and  seven 
marquises,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Nottingham,  by  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I have  heard 
that  while  he  was  in  Nottingham  he  caused  sash 
windows  to  be  put  into  the  house  which  he  occupied, 
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and  that  it  was  the  first  house  in  the  town  that 
had  this  kind  of  window.  It  is  also  reported  that 
he  introduced  the  manufacture  of  French  rolls. 
These  rolls  were  of  superior  quality,  and  were — no 
doubt  are  now — in  request  for  the  breakfast  table. 

S.  T. 

“As  Poor  as  Job’s  Turkey  ” S.  vii.  180  ; 

S.  X.  229.)— 

“At  some  seasons  of  tlie  year,  from  their  excessive 
ivanderings  and  from  scarcity  of  food,  turkeys,  in  a wild 
state,  become  extremely  thin.  This  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  a proverb  in  the  Indian  language.  An 
Omawhaw  who  wishes  to  make  known  his  poverty,  says, 
‘Wah  pawne  zezecah  ha  go  ba,’  which  means  ‘I  am  as 
poor  as  a turkey  in  summer.”’ — The  Erjgs  of  llrilish 
Birds,  by  G.  Jennings,  p.  7. 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Folk-Lore  in  Hampshire  : the  Yule  Log 
(5**'  S.  xi.  18C,  375.) — In  Devonshire  the  yule  log 
is  represented  by  “ the  ashen  faggot,”  which  it  is 
customary  to  keep  burning  from  Christmas  Eve  to 
Twelfth  Night,  during  which  time  neighbours  in 
country  places  visit  each  other,  and  are  regaled 
with  mulled  cider  and  toast.  I am  not  aware  that 
it  is  considered  essential  in  the  present  day  that 
the  log  should  be  taken  from  an  ash-tree,  but 
considering  the  part  which  the  ash  plays  in  Northern 
mythology,  the  term  “ ashen  faggot  ” has  doubtless 
some  significance.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain 
I whether  in  other  counties  the  wood  of  the  ash  is 
preferred  to  that  of  other  trees  for  the  yule  clog. 
I believe  that  in  Devonshire  a portion  of  the  log  is 
! preserved  wherewith  to  kindle  the  fire  on  the  fol- 
lowing anniversary.  There  is  mention  of  the 
ashen  faggot  in  a poem  quoted  in  Bohn’s  edition 
of  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

E.  McC . 

Guernsey. 

Eestormel  Castle  (5‘’'  S.  xi.  407,  454  ; xii. 
109.) — I am  again  indebted  to  Sir  John  Maclean 
jfor  supplying  a link  I wanted  in  tracing  the  early 
I fortunes  of  Eestormel.  Isolda,  it  appears,  granted 
the  castle  to  Eichard,  King  of  the  Eomans.  Eichard 
was  “ chosen  king  of  the  Eomans  by  some  of  the 
seven  electors  of  Germany  in  1257”  (Camden). 
He  had  in  1225  been  created  by  his  brother, 
Henry  III.,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

As  we  have  seen,  De  Tracy,  in  right,  as  we  must 
presume,  of  his  wife,  surrendered  Eestormel  in 
1264  to  Arundell,  to  be  held  on  behalf  of  Simon 
,de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  General  of  the 
Barons,  in  their  civil  yvar  with  Henry  III.  After 
Henry  had  (May  14,  1264)  been  defeated  and 
Itaken  prisoner,  together  with  the  principal  members 
|of  his  family,  Leicester  took  the  supreme  direction 

affairs,  and  was  even  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown.  Isolda,  therefore,  even  if  she  then  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  would  hardly  during  the  lifetime 


of  Leicester  have  ventured  to  grant  away  this 
strong  castle  to  any  of  the  losing  party,  and 
especially  to  Eichard,  then  a prisoner  at  Kenil- 
worth. Leicester  fell  at  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
August  4,  1265,  and  Isolda,  probably  in  that  year 
or  the  year  after,  granted  Eestormel  to  Eichard,  as 
I take  it,  to  make  peace  with  his  brother  King 
Henry,  for  Tracy  had  sided  with  the  Barons. 

Eichard,  King  of  the  Eomans,  kept  his  court  at 
Eestormel  (Polwhele),  but  when  and  for  how  long 
I cannot  say.  He  died  (April  2,  1272)  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  son  Henry,  who  was  basely  murdered 
in  Italy  by  his  exiled  cousins,  Simon  and  Guy  de 
Montfort.  There  are,  it  appears,  more  descendants 
than  I thought  of  the  Treasurer’s  co-heirs  now 
living.  Whatever  claim,  therefore,  may  now  exist 
to  the  barony  of  Denham  must  be  in  abeyance. 
A title  in  abeyance,  however,  may  at  any  time  be 
called  out  of  abeyance  by  the  sovereign. 

H.  W.  Cookes. 

Astley  Rectory,  Stourport. 

Sir  Francis  Henry  Drake,  Bart.  (5*''  S.  xi. 
227,  310.) — The  following  extract  from  the  obituary 
notice  in  Gent.  Mag.  (1839),  vol.  xii.  p.  435,  may 
explain  the  matter  : — 

“ Gloucester,  July  4,  1839,  at  Cheltenham,  aged 
eighty-three,  Sir  Francis  Henry  Drake.  He  a-sumed 
the  title  of  baronet  after  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Henry 
Drake,  the  fifth  and  last  baronet  of  Buckland,  co.  Devon, 
who  died  in  1794,  when  the  title  became  extinct  (see 
Courthope’s  Exliiici  Baronets,  p.  66),  and  has  since  been 
revived  in  the  family  of  Fuller-Drake.” 

L.  L.  H. 

“Who  wrote  Shakspeare?”  (5‘’'  S.  xi.  328,. 
437.) — See  “ Men  and  Books,”  in  National  Maga- 
zine, vol.  i.  pp.  310-11.  L.  P. 

“Loppard”  (bth  S.  xi.  188,  274,358,438.)  — 
In  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  we  have  “ lop- 
pard,” quite  commonly,  as  “ kippered,”  applied  to 
milk  or  blood  when  in  a curdled  or  partially 
congealed  state.  It  is  never  used  in  any  other 
sense.  0.  G. 

Kelso. 

William  Shippen  (5‘^  S.  xi.  247,  415,  439.) — 
Pope  has  embalmed  his  memory  in  the  following 
lines  in  his  Imitations  of  Horace : — 

“ I love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne  : 

In  them  as  certain  to  be  loved  as  seen, 

The  soul  stoou  forth,  nor  kept  a thought  within.” 

Satire,  i.  v.  61-54. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  Member  of 
Parliament  whom  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  found  in- 
capable of  being  bribed,  and  was  a strong  Jacobite 
in  addition.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Tobacco  (5^*'  S.  xi.  225,  273  ; xii.  119.) — I can 
cap  the  smoking  feat  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pick- 
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FORD.  Some  thirty-five  years  ago  I heard  of  a 
certain  club  in  Derbyshire  where  the  qualification 
consisted  in  the  candidate  consuming  an  entire 
pound  of  shag  tobacco  at  one  sitting.  A china 
teapot  was  the  pipe,  and  he  smoked  through  the 
spout.  W.  J.  Bernhard-Smitu. 

Temple. 

The  Lapwing  S.  v.  10,  77,  124.) — 

“ There  is  a legend  common  in  Scandinavia  that  a 
dishonest  handmaiden  of  the  blessed  Virgin  purloined 
her  mistress's  silver  scissors,  and  that  she  was  trans- 
formed into  a lapwing  for  punishment,  the  forked  tail  of 
the  bird  being  a brand  of  the  theft;  and  that  the  bird 
was  doomed  to  a continual  confession  of  the  crime  by 
the  plaintive  cry,  ‘ Tyvit,  tyvit  ! ’ that  is,  in  Scandi- 
naviati,  ‘1  stole  them  ! I stole  them  ! — The  Every-day 

Booh  of  Natural  History,  by  J.  C.,  p.  107. 

John  Ciihrciiill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

The  First  to  enter  a House  on  Christmas 
(or  New  Year’s)  Morning  (5“*  S.  x.  483  ; xi. 
52  ; xii.  18.) — The  superstitious  belief  that  it  is 
unlucky  for  a light-haired  person  to  “let  in ’’the 
new  year  prevails  in  Lancashire  as  well  as  Cheshire, 
and  is,  I believe,  widespread.  In  the  village  in 
which  I now  re.side  I am  acquainted  with  persons 
of  fair  education,  who  are  most  careful  in  guarding 
against  the  possibility  of  the  first  to  cross  the 
threshold  on  the  morn  of  a new  year  being  fair 
haired  and  of  light  complexion. 

Nicolai  C.  Schou,  Jun. 

Chorlton  Hardy,  near  Manchester. 

Penance  in  the  Church  of  England  ; Cut- 
ting above  the  Breath  (4^**  S.  xii.  169,  213, 
298,  416  ; bti*  S.  i.  16,  58  ; xi.  377  ; xii.  58.)— 
Mr.  Whyte  has  started  another  subject  at  the 
end  of  his  note  at  the  last  reference  when  he  refers 
to  Motherwell’s  desire  to  cut  his  pilferers  “ above 
the  breath.”  This  was  the  generally  accredited 
means  of  neutralizing  a witch’s  power,  and  in- 
stances of  “ cutting  aboon  tha>  breath”  will,  I 
think,  be  found  to  have  occurred  even  in  this 
century.  A nail  from  a horse-shoe  was  the  proper 
instrument,  and  many  an  unfortunate  possessor  of 
an  evil  eye  has  felt  its  unfriendly  touch.  Absence 
from  home  makes  it  impossible  for  me  at  present 
to  give  references,  but  the  practice  was  very  com- 
mon. William  George  Black. 

Reinsgraben,  Gottingen. 

Ancient  Fines  : Maiden  Bents  (5^^*  S.  xi. 
368  ; xii.  17.) — The  lords  of  some  ancient  manors 
are  said  to  have  been  entitled  to  sleep  with  their 
tenants’  wives  on  the  wedding  night.  This  right 
was  generally  commuted  by  a money  payment 
called  “ maiden  rent,”  and  known  in  Scotland  as 
mercheta  or  marcheta.  In  consequence  of  this 
custom  it  was  assumed  that  the  youngest  son  was 
more  certainly  the  offspring  of  the  tenant,  and  so 
the  inheritance  was  given  to  the  youngest  chUd, 


and  thus  the  custom  of  borough  English  originated. 
Blackstone,  however,  doubts  this,  and  states 
(Comm.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.)  he  cannot  learn  that  the 
custom  ever  prevailed  in  England,  but  that  it  did 
in  Scotland  until  abolished  by  Malcolm  III. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

The  Comma  as  a Note  of  Elision  (5^*’  S.  xi. 
486  ; xii.  32.) — I noticed  the  following  queer 
blunder,  “ Dealer  in  paints,  oils  and  varnish’s,”  on 
the  door  of  a chemist’s  shop  in  Euncorn.  One 
sometimes  sees  curious  bits  of  grammar  in  ad- 
vertisements. For  years  there  used  to  be  painted 
up  at  the  railway  station  at  Bolton-le-Moors  the 
following  admonition  : “ Do  not  cross  the  line  only 
by  the  bridge.”  Egbert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

“ JoLLEYiNG  ” (5‘*>  S.  xi.  406,  454.)— The  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  in  Thackeray’s  Fatal  Boots : — 

“ Then  bed  till  eleven  ; then  breakfast  and  the  news- 
paper ; then  a stroll  in  Hyde  Park  or  St.  James’s ; then 
home  at  half  past  three  to  dinner — when  I jollied,  as  I 
call  it,  for  the  rest  of  the  day.” — Thackeray’s  World, 
24  vol.  edit.,  vol.  xix.  p.  338. 

Edward  Peacock. 

CucKiNG  OR  Ducking  Stools  (5**“  S.  xi.  88, 393) 
456.) — Many  years  ago  there  was  one  in  the  old 
Town  Hall  in  Dolgelley,  and  when  that  was  con- 
verted into  a reading-room  and  the  building 
completely  ceiled,  I think  the  ducking  stool  was 
ordered  to  be  put  away  in  the  loft  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  roof,  where  it  may  still  be  lying 
hid,  I remember  it  was  a curious-looking  piece  of 
antiquity,  and  tradition  said  it  was  used  in  olden 
times  near  the  Pontfawr  in  the  river  Wynion  for 
punishing  scolds,  &c.  W.  P. 

Southsea. 

I learn  from  Brayley’s  History  of  Surrey  that  in 
the  parish  accounts  of  Mortlake  the  sum  of  Zl.  7s. 
appears  to  have  been  paid  in  1662  “for  erecting 
and  painting  a ducking  stool  for  scolds.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W, 

“ Cad  ” (5“*  S.  xi.  383,  458.) — In  my  Oxford 
days,  and  probably  still,  there  w'ere  always  certain 
hangers-on  to  the  different  colleges  who  answered 
to  this  name.  These  “ mercuries,”  as  we  sometimes 
called  them,  were  possessed  of  various  talents. 
They  would  run  on  any  errands ; the  vocation  of  one 
or  two  was  to  run  with  the  “ drag,”  and  these  were 
called  “aniseseeds”  from  the  unsavoury  odour  of 
that  drug  which  they  carried  with  them  ; some 
could  spout  a whole  oration  of  Cicero,  and  were 
employed  in  writing  impositions,  when  the  work 
was  purely  mechanical,  such  as  transcribing  a book 
of  the  JEiieid,  but  they  were  all  “cads.”  So 
well  knowm  were  they  that  portraits  of  two  at 
least  of  them  were  to  be  seen  in  the  print  shops. 
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One  of  these  worthies  attached  himself  to  my 
college,  Oriel  ; he  was  called  “cad  Davis.”  “Oh, 
Davis,”  said  a friend  of  mine  to  him  one  day, 
■“  what  a cad  you  are  ! ” meaning  a scamp.  “Weil, 
sir,  I gets  my  living  by  being  a cad,”  was  the  reply. 
In  Town  and  Gown  rows,  these  fellows  used  to 
boast  that  they  always  took  the  part  of  their  patrons 
the  undergraduates.  They  ought  to  have  done  so, 
certainly,  but  I never  could  bring  myself  to  believe 
it.  At  least  they  remained  neutral  on  such 
occasions.  W.  J.  BERNnAUD-SMiTii. 

Temple. 

The  word  “cad”  is  used  constantly  in  Dickens’s 
Slcetches  by  Boz,  for  omnibus  conductor,  and 
apparently  without  any  of  the  uncomplimentary 
meaning  tliat  now  attaches  to  the  word  : e.rj.  “Mr. 
Barker  had  not  officiated  for  many  months  in  this 
■capacity  [as  assistant-waterman],  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  omnibus  caused  the  public  mind 
to  go  in  a new  direction,  . . . and  the  spirited 
proprietor,  knowing  Mr.  Barker’s  qualifications, 
appointed  hint  to  the  vacant  office  of  cad,  on  the 
very  first  application.” 

D.  Barron  Brightwell. 

In  an  old  essay  upon  “ cant  and  slang  ” I find 
the  following  : — 

“The  word  cad,  as  used  by  the  liaw-haw  exclusives  of 
the  English  Universities  to  those  who  are  non-members, 
is  not  the  short  for  cadet,  neither  does  it  signify  a man 
of  letters,  as  some  might  imagine,  from  the  fact  that 
Cadmus  was  the  first  man  of  letters  of  his  time  ; but  it 
is  derived  from  the  word  cadyer,  a mean  vulgar  fellow, 
a beggar,  one  who  importunes,  a man  who  tries  to 
worm  something  out  of  another,  either  money  or  infor- 
mation. Thus  an  omnibus  conductor  may  be  called 
1 a cad  because  of  his  asking  or  importuning  passers-by 
■ to  become  passengers.  In  Scotland  a cad  or  cadie  is 
1 a runner  or  messenger,  probably  from  the  caduceus  or 
1 emblem  of  power  carried  by  Mercury,  Jove’s  messenger. 

I With  the  exception  of  these  two  last  applications  of  the 
word,  it  is  invariably  meant  as  a term  of  reproach.” 

I might  add  that  cadger  is  an  old  cant  term  for 
a man.  Hermes. 

“Eobin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford” 

' (5*^^  S.  xii.  88)  is  in  Ritson’s  Robin  Hood,  pt.  ii.  22, 
p.  98,  Griffin  & Co.,  n.d.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

See  p.  245  of  Robin  Hood;  a Collection  of 
'Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads.  With  Notes  by 
J.  M.  Gutch  and  Life  by  J.  Hicklin.  London, 
Wm.  Tegg,  1866.  E.  E.  Lloyd. 

St.  Albans. 

See  The  Boys’  Own  Story  Book,  p.  275,  Rout- 
, ledge,  1852.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Belgravia  or  Belgradia  (5“*  S.  xii.  88.) — 
The  expression  “ an  old  map  of  London  ” is  some- 
, what  vague,  though  the  words  added,  “ Belgrave 
Square  was  not  then  built,”  give  some  indication  of 
jthe  date,  as  that  square  was  built  in  1825.  Upper 


and  Lower  Belgrave  Place  appear  in  Boyle’s  Court 
Guide  for  1795  ; Horwood’s  large  map  of  London, 
printed  in  1795  ; Boyle’s  Court  Guide  for  1800  ; 
Laurie’s  map  of  Loudon,  1804 ; Mogg’s  map,  1806 ; 
Lockie’s  Topography,  1810  ; Smith’s  map,  1814  ; 
hlogg’s  maps,  1816  and  1819  ; Cary’s  map,  1820  ; 
and  Cruchley’s  map,  1829.  It  is  probable  that  in 
1795  Lower  Belgrave  Place  was  unfinished,  or  but 
recently  budt,  for  the  Court  Guide  only  gives  nine 
houses  out  of  eighteen  as  occupied.  The  name 
has  certainly  been  spelt  Belgrave  from  that  date. 
If  it  has  appeared  as  Belgrade  in  any  map  during 
the  last  eighty-four  years  it  may  be  deemed  a 
misprint.  Edward  Solly. 

Harvey  op  Wangey,  co.  Essex  (5^’'  S.  xii. 
88.) — Permit  me  to  correct  a slip  of  the  pen  in  my 
query,  viz.  adding  “Sir”  to  Clarencieux  Harvey’s 
name,  and  to  say  that  the  George  Harvey  referred 
to  was  living  April,  1666,  and  had  two  sons,  George, 
liveryman  of  the  Cloth  workers’,  and  Jacob,  of  the 
Feltm.akers’,  Company,  and  grandsons  of  the  same 
respective  names,  one  of  whom  was  the  well-known 
“ Esq.  Harvey  ” of  Islington.  E.  B. 

E.  B.  will  find  some  information  respecting  this 
family  in  The  Visitatioris  of  Essex,  vol.  i.  pp.  214, 
416,  published  by  the  Harleiau  Society. 

F.  A.  Blaydes. 

Hockliffe  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

“ The  Turkish  Spy  ” (5“^  S.  xi.  225,  .378.) — It 
would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Prince  had  given 
his  authority  for  stating  that  an  Arabian  named 
hlahmut  was  the  author  of  The  Turkish  Spy,  so 
that  it  might  have  been  compared  with  other 
accounts.  In  Baker’s  Biographia  Dramatica, 
1782,  it  is  said,  “De  la  Riviere  Manley,  daughter 
of  Sir  Roger  Manley,  Governor  of  Guernsey,  was 
born  there,  and  died  in  1724.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  authorTf  the  first  volume  of  that  famous  work 
The  Turkish  Spy.”  In  Wilks  and  Sothern’s  Cata- 
logue, London,  i862,  the  name  of  J.  P.  Marana  is 
given  as  the  author.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  1693,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one.  This  name  is  mentioned  as  that 
of  the  author  in  the  Marquis  D’Argens’s  Impartial 
Philosopher,  vol.  i.  p.  35,  and  also  in  Universal 
Biography,  by  J.  Lempriere,  D.D.,  London,  1808. 

D.  Whyte. 

The  69th  Regiment  called  “ the  old  Aga- 
memnons  ” S.  xi.  329 ; xii.  14.) — Detachments 
from  regiments  of  the  line  sometimes  did  duty  as 
marines  on  board  men  of  war,  and  some  of  the 
69  th  may  have  acted  as  marines  on  board  the 
Agamemnon.  M.  N.  G. 

“Housen”  (5*'^  S.  X.  328,  437,  527  ; xi.  297.) 
— Uneda  must  be  in  possession  of  a very  incorrect 
edition  of  the  beautiful  Scottish  song  of  Logie  o’ 
Buchan,  as  in  the  proper  version  the  word  “housen” 
does  not  occur,  and  I venture  to  say  such  a word 
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is  unknown  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  native  county 
of  the  ballad.  The  verses  are  : — 

“ O,  Sandie  lias  owsen  (oxen),  and  siller,  and  kye, 

A house  and  a haddin,  and  a’  things  forbye. 

But  1 wad  hae  Jamie,  wi 's  bonnet  in ’s  hand. 

Before  I 'd  hae  Sandie  wi’  houses  and  land. 

Jly  daddie  looks  sulky,  my  minnie  looks  soor. 

They  frown  upon  Jamie  because  he  is  poor  ; 

But  daddie  and  minnie,  although  that  they  be, 

Tliere 's  nane  o’  them  a’  like  my  Jamie  to  me.” 

I am  not  aware  that  the  termination  en  for  es  in 
the  plural  is  at  all  common  in  Aberdeenshire.  I 
can  only  remember  two  words,  “eye”  and  “shoe,” 
the  plurals  of  which  end  in  n,  viz.,  “ een  ” and 
“.sheen.”  A.  A. 

Pitlochry. 

“ Housen  ” was  the  invariable  plural  for  house 
amongst  the  humble  classes  of  my  native  place — 
Thame,  a little  market  town  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Oxford.  I have  heard  my  nurse  and  her 
friends  use  the  word  a hundred  times  as  I walked 
by  her  side,  something  less  than  half  a century 
ago.  M.  D. 

“As  MAD  AS  A hatter”  (2"'^  S.  ix.  462  ; 3''*^  S. 
v.  24,  64,  125  ; S.  viii.  395,  489.)— I find  that 
the  following  explanation  of  this  saying  has  not 
appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ William  Collins,  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a hatter  (not 
a bat  manufacturer,  as  some  have  said)  at  Chichester, 
Sussex.  The  poet  was  subject  to  tits  of  melancholy 
madness,  and  was  for  some  time  confined  in  a lunatic 
establishment  at  Chelsea.  The  other  lunatics,  hearing 
that  his  father  was  a hatter,  got  up  the  saying,  ‘ Mad  as 
a hatter.’  ” 

I quote  from  the  Antiquary  (Dec.,  1876). 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 
Godolphin  Eoad,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Allusion  in  Charles  Cotton’s  “ Angler  ” 
(5^’’  S.  xii.  148.) — The  following  is  the  passage 
wanted  : “ Walk  but  into  the  parlour,  you  will 
find  one  book  or  other  in  the  window  to  entertain 
you  the  while.”  It  is  to  be  found  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  x.  A.  Granger  Hutt. 

8,  Oxford  Hoad,  Kilburn. 

The  Ballad  op  “William  and  Margaret” 
(5**'  S.  xi.  468  ; xii.  151.)— Henceforward  there 
need  be  little  difficulty  in  measuring  the  small 
amount  of  property  which  David  Mallock  alias 
Mallet  possessed  in  the  William  and  Margaret 
ballad.  I have  before  me  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Chappell’s  forthcoming  Roxhurghe  Ballads, 
part  ix.,  appendix,  wherein  he  gives  the  original 
ballad  verbatim,  and  almost  exhaustively  has 
settled  the  whole  dispute.  Wait  a few  weeks. 

J.  W.  E. 

Toothache  (5‘''  S.  xi.  88,  515.)— K.  P.  D.  E. 
quotes  a note  from  Jarvis’s  Don  Quixote,  giving 
the  orison  of  St.  Apollonia  gathered  “ from  the 


mouths  of  some  old  women  at  Esquivias.”  I send 
another  orison,  “ or  magic  skill  to  cure  sickness, 
very  popular  in  ” a certain  locality  of  North  Devon, 
and  gathered,  like  that  of  St.  Apollonia,  from  the 
mouth  of  an  old  woman,  namely,  the  wife  of  the 
sexton  in  that  parish,  who  was  accustomed  to 
employ  this  incantation  in  behalf  of  her  sick  neigh- 
bours, passing  her  hand  three  times  over  the  seat 
of  disease.  This  orison,  taken  down  word  for  word 
as  she  repeated  it  to  me  in  1876,  bears  a striking 
resemblance,  in  form  and  even  in  phrase,  to  that 
recorded  by  Don  Francisco  Berquizas,  which 
was  popular  in  Spain  280  years  ago.  Like  that 
orison  this,  too,  is  in  verse  form,  in  question  and 
answer,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  chief  person 
and  actor  in  the  scene  : — 

“As  our  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  walking  over  the 
down,  leading  her  Son  by  the  hand,  she  said,  Why  do  you 
hold  your  head  so  low  ? He  said.  My  head  doth  ache, 
and  all  my  bones  do  ache.  I am  afraid  some  ill  thing 
you  have  got.  I will  bless  you  for  the  black  ill  thing, 
the  white  ill  thing,  and  the  red  ill  thing,  bone  ill  thing- 
all  eatirig  [qu.  heating],  sticking,  pricking  ill  things. 
Let  all  ill  things  go  down  into  the  ground,  never  to  return 
to  thee  more  (name  of  person).  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Reg.  H.  C.  FitzHerbert. 

Someisal  Herbert,  Derby. 

The  Fylfot  (3''‘1  S.  v.  458  ; viii.  415  ; 5‘'^  S. 
X.  436  ; xi.  154,  317.) — The  following  interesting 
scrap,  from  the  Times  of  April  11th  last,  is  surely 
worthy  of  being  added  to  your  little  collection  of 
notes  on  this  interesting  symbol  : — 

“ The  Croix  Gamjiee. — A memoir  on  the  subject  of 
the  Croix  Gammee  or  Swastika,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Graves,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  part  iii.  of  the 
twenty-seventh  volume  of  their  Transactions.  Anti- 
quaries do  not  appear  to  have  published  any  notes  on  the 
occurrence  of  this  disguised  form  of  the  cross  on  Irish 
monuments.  But  in  this  memoir  illustrations  are  given 
of  its  occuri'ence  on  at  least  four  ancient  Irish  inscribed 
stones,  and  on  two  of  these  in  connexion  with  Ogam 
inscriptions,  all  of  them  apparently  belonging  to  the 
Christian  period— indeed,  never  yet  in  Ireland  has  it 
been  found  on  a pagan  monument.  The  author  agrees 
with  De  Rossi  that  it  is  a very  ancient  device,  which  has 
been  used  as  a symbol  by  many  nations.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Persians,  and  was  employed 
by  the  Buddhist  priests.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  found  it 
on  pottery  at  great  depths  below  the  surface  at  Hissarlik 
and  Mycenae.  It  appears  on  coins  of  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  Sicily,  and  on  gold  Scandinavian  bracteates,  and 
De  Rossi  points  to  a Roman  pagan  monument  on  which 
it  appears.  ‘ The  truth  is  that  the  early  Christians, 
tinding  this  symbol  in  common  use,  employed  it  as_a 
disguised  cross  in  times  of  persecution,  when  with  their 
profound  reverence  for  the  sign  of  the  cross  they  were 
obliged  to  combine  a certain  prudence,  which  restrained 
them  from  exposing  the  emblem  of  their  faith  freely  to 
the  view  of  pagans  who  made  it  the  object  of  ridicule 
and  reproach.’  Two  of  the  stones  tigured  were  found 
near  Glencar,  in  Kerry ; a third  on  one  of  the  Blasket 
Ishinds,  off  the  coast  of  Kerry ; and  the  fourth  near 
Minard,  also  in  Kerry.” 

Hastings  0.  Dent. 
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Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  S.  xi. 
509  ; xii.  09.) — 

I thank  K.  N.  and  Mr.  Hall  for  their  replies  to  my 
query.  The  passage  quoted  in  Acts  xvii.  28  had  occurred 
to  me,  but  1 rejected  it  as  insufficient  to  support  the 
assertion  of  Strauss  that  “a  Stoic  was  the  first  to  sjieak 
the  word  that  all  men  are  brothers.”  If  ho  had  no 
stronger  proof  of  his  assei  tion  than  that,  I shall  still 
believe  that  that  “ word  ’’  was  not  spoken  till  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Did  the  Greek  regard 
the  barbarian  as  a brother,  or  the  Jew  the  Gentile  1 
K.  N.  supposes  St.  Paul’s  quotation  to  be  from  Cleanthes, 
but  the  exact  words  {rau  yiip  Kai  ytvoQ  tajxkv)  occur  in 
the  Phoenomena  of  Aratus,  who  was  a native  of  Cilicia, 
the  country  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Hall  thinks  the  brother- 
hood of  man  “ a truth  discoverable  by  reason  if  only  the 
unity  of  God  bo  first  predicated.”  The  Jew  believed  in 
the  unity  of  God.  Did  he  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man'!  The  very  chapter  from  which  Mr.  Hall  quotes 
proves  that  even  on  the  last  of  the  prophets  that  truth 
had  not  dawned,  for  it  is  there  charged  against  the  Jews 
as  a sin  that  they  had  entered  into  relations  of  affinity 
with  Gentiles  (Malachi  ii.  11).  11.  M.  Spence. 
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The  Ulster  Civil  tVar  of  1641  and  its  Consequences.  By 
John  McDonnell,  M.D.  (Dublin,  M.  H.  Gill  & Son.) 
In  taking  up  his  pen  to  write  anew  the  story  of  the  ’41, 
Dr.  McDonnell  was  avowedly  entering  upon  a peculiarly 
thorny  path  as  an  historical  writer.  But  he  tells  us  very 
plainly  so  much  of  his  own  personal  opinions  as  may 
! enable  his  readers  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  his 
success  in  holding  the  balance  between  conflicting  issues, 
and  he  also  lays  before  us  what  are  the  special  points  in 
Mr.  Froude’s  doctrine  of  history  which  led  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  writing  of  the  present  work.  Dr. 

! McDonnell  thinks  that  it  was  the  confiscations  so  exten- 
sively carrieil  out  in  Ulster  by  the  English  Government, 

; together  with  their  persecution  of  the  Homan  Catholics, 

I which  led  to  the  sad  troubles  of  1641,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
I denied  that  there  is  much  probability  in  this  view.  That 
great  exaggeration  may  be  traced  in  the  ordinary  accounts 
of  this  rebellion  can,  we  have  no  doubt,  easily  be  con- 
ceded to  our  author.  There  will  remain  quite  enough 
for  him  and  for  us  to  deplore.  “ Anatomies  of  death,” 

. such  as  our  owui  Spenser  describes,  are  sufficiently  piteous 
: sights  to  mar  the  “most  beautifull  and  sweete  countrey 
of  any  as  is  under  heaven.”  In  many  respects  the  his- 
tory of  Ulster  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Peopled  and 
repeopled  by  many  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Scotic  race, 
it  retains  to  this  day  a more  purely  Scotic  population 
than  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  followers  of  Sorley 
Bury,  done  to  death  by  Norris  in  Bruce’s  Castle,  on  the 
. island  of  Rathlin,  w ere  members  of  the  same  great  clan 
that  had  given  saints  and  kings  alike  to  Ulster  and 
to  Dalriada.  English  writers  are  apt  to  ignore  this 
fact,  and  so  to  misread  more  than  one  portion  both  of 
Scottish  and  of  Irish  history.  If  there  was  much  in  the 
circumstances  which  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  McDonnell  to 
I extenuate  the  Ulster  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  in  1641,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  our  joining  in 
; the  hope  which  he  expresses  that  a “ real  and  affectionate 
i union  ” will  ultimately  knit  all  Ireland  in  close  friend- 
, ship,  not  simply  w ith  England,  but  with  Great  Britain. 
To  the  student  of  Irish  history  Dr.  McDonnell’s  book 
should  be  a welcome,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a useful, 
companion. 


Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  of  the  Parish  of 
Deddington,  Oxon.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Marshall,  M.A. 
(Oxford,  James  Parker  & Co.). 

Oxfordshire  still  remains  without  a standard  historian 
of  the  county,  but  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Kennett  it 
has  always  been  fortunate  in  attracting  the  attention  of 
well-qualified  collectors  of  parochial  antiquities.  The 
future  historian  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Marshall  for  the 
materials  which  he  has  accumulated  in  his  carefully 
written  histories  of  different  parishes  round  Woodstock. 
The  parish  of  Deddington  contains  nearly  4,000  acres, 
and  was  one  of  the  Domesday  manors  of  the  Conqueror’s 
half  brother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  when  it  was  valued 
at  00(.  a year.  It  comprised  thirty-six  hides,  averaging 
106  acres  each,  with  a rental  of  3^d.  to  the  acre;  but 
it  has  been  broken  up  into  three  manors  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  manor  belonging  to  the  baronial 
family  of  Bassett  was  given  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
to  Bicester  Priory,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church.  Another  manor 
was  granted  by  William  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
in  1351,  to  the  free  chapel  at  Windsor,  and  still  belongs 
to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor.  But  the  chief 
manor  reverted  to  the  crown  with  the  rest  of  the  Bohun 
estates,  and  still  forms  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Most  peojde  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Deddington 
sent  two  members  to  Parliament  in  1302  and  130.5,  and 
that  the  curious  old  game  of  the  quintain  was  still  in  use 
there  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  formed  a part 
of  the  rough  play  at  weddings. 

The  Visitations  of  Cornwall,  comprising  the  Heralds' 
Visitations  of  1530,  1573,  and  1620.  Edited,  with 
Additions,  by  Lieut. -Col.  J.  L.  Vivian.  Part  I. 
(Golding  & Lawrence.) 

Colonel  Vivian  was  the  joint  editor  of  the  Visitation  of 
1620,  published  by  the  Harleian  Society,  and  has  been 
encouraged  by  his  success  to  attempt  the  more  ambitious 
undertaking  of  printing  all  the  three  Visitations  of  Corn- 
wall, with  notes  and  illustrations  Irom  wills  and  parish 
registers.  Many  pedigrees  are  continued  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  especially  those  which  are  included  in 
Sir  John  Maclean’s  History  of  Trigg  Minor.  The 
editor  expects  to  complete  his  undertaking  in  fifteen 
parts  of  forty  quarto  pages  each,  and  this  uniivalled 
collection  of  Cornish  genealogies  promises  to  be  of  great 
local  interest  and  importance.  Part  I.  contains  full 
pedigrees  of  the  great  family  of  Arundel  in  all  its 
branches,  but  the  early  genealogy  is  more  creditable  to 
the  industry  than  to  the  critical  powers  of  the  editor, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Domesday  barony  of  Roger  de 
Arundel  is  confessedly  left  in  hopeless  confusion.  This 
is  the  more  inexcusable,  because  the  true  story  is  printed 
in  the  last  edition  of  Hutchings’s  History  of  Dorset, 
vol.  ii.  p.  858,  &c.,  where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
barony  of  Roger  de  Arundel,  the  grandson  of  Roger  of 
Domesday,  passed  through  a female  heir  to  Gerbert  de 
Perci  in  1165.  Although,  however,  critical  students  of 
baronial  genealogy  must  not  expect  much  benefit  or 
information  from  Colonel  Vivian’s  publication,  every 
lover  of  genealogy  will  be  grateful  for  his  having  col- 
lected in  a single  volume  all  that  is  recorded  in  the 
College  of  Arms  about  families  of  ancient  gentry  in 
Cornwall. 

Carmarthen  and  its  Neighbourhood.  N otes  Topographical 
and  Historical.  By  William  Spurrell.  (Carmarthen, 
William  Spurrell.) 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  what  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a handbook  to  the  various  objects  of  interest 
in  Carmarthen  and  its  vicinity,  but  has  expanded  into 
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Bomething  more.  The  author,  printer,  and  publisher 
appear  to  be  combined  in  one  person,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  say  that  in  each  capacity  he  has  done  his  rvork 
admirably.  As  a guide  book  it  is  a model  for  ivhat  such 
books  should  be  ; but  beyond  this  the  volume  is  full  of 
valuable  historical  details,  and  contains  a chronicle  of 
local  events  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  present  day,  lists  of  the  mayors  and  other  borough 
officials,  and,  which  is  an  addition  much  to  be  valued,  all 
the  inscriptions  from  the  monuments  in  all  the  churches 
and  chapels  in  Carmarthen.  We  have  rarely  seen  a book 
of  this  character  that  we  could  so  heartily  commend. 

Londoniana.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.A.  2 vols.  (Hurst 

& Blackett.) 

This  book  consists  of  a miscellaneous  collection  of 
articles  relating  to  London,  most  of  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  certain  newspapers.  The  sub- 
jects range  from  Plantagenet  London  to  the  last  of 
Cremorne  Gardens.  The  article  on  two  eccentric  Lord 
Mayors  will  be  new  to  many.  Of  Sir  John  Barnard, 
who  could  hold  his  own  in  his  frequent  encounters  with 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Wal- 
ford tells  a good  story.  One  day,  while  Sir  John  was 
addressing  the  House,  Sir  Eobert  whispered  to  the 
Speaker,  who  leaned  towards  him  over  the  arm  of  his 
chair.  Sir  John  suddenly  stopped,  and  exclaimed, 
“ Mr.  Speaker,  I address  myself  to  you,  sir,  and  not  to 
your  chair ; I will  be  heard,  and  I call  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  to  order.”  The  Speaker,  feeling  the 
rebuke  to  be  merited,  turned  round,  left  off  chatting  with 
Sir  Eobert,  and  begged  Sir  John  Barnard  to  proceed,  as 
he  was  ‘‘  all  attention.”  Sir  William  Staines,  the  second 
Lord  Mayor  noticed  in  the  article,  was  a more  ordinary 
man,  and  is  more  justly  styled  “eccentric”  than  Sir 
John  Barnard.  We  learn  from  the  chapter  on  “ Mistletoe 
in  Covent  Garden”  that  this  parasite,  which  prefers  the 
apple  to  all  other  trees,  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
orchards  of  Herefordshire.  In  December  eighty-nine  tons 
of  mistletoe  were  sent  out  of  the  county,  the  value  of 
which  varies  from  51.  to  61.  10s.  per  ton.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  two  illustrations  that  the  subjects  discussed 
by  Mr.  Walford  are  of  a very  varied  character. 

Cadyow  Castle,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  translated  into 
Latin  verse  by  J.  Henry,  M.A.  (Belfast,  W.  Mullan),  is  a 
translation  of  a kind  not  often  placed  before  the  public, 
being  a rendering  into  Latin  metre  of  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  strongly  national  and  descriptive  ballads.  It  is 
unavoidable  that  we  should  meet  in  such  a poem  with 
some  rather  portentous  Latinity.  But  it  was  perhaps 
hard  for  the  translator  to  do  better  with  “ the  wild 
Macfarlane’s  plaided  clan”  than  turn  them  into  “ enses 
clari  Macfarlaniorum.’’  To  those  who  have  a fancy  for 
such  classic  exercises,  Mr.  Henry’s  verse  may  pleasantly 
call  up  visions  of  the  sweet  valley,  “ ubi  Evanus  per 
Campos  agmine  currit.” 


Octave  Delepieree,  LL  D.— The  readers  of  “ N.  & Q,” 
will  have  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  death,  on  the  18th  inst., 
of  their  fellow  contributor,  M.  Delepieere,  and  will  add 
their  meed  of  sympathetic  grief  to  that  of  his  relatives 
and  friends  at  the  loss  of  so  good  a man,  so  ripe  a scholar, 
so  true  a fiiend.  Few  men  were  more  versed  in  that 
general  and  miscellaneous  knowledge  of  which  “N.  & Q.” 
may  be  justly  recognized  as  the  special  organ.  Although 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  more 
particularly  those  of  France,  Italy,  and  England,  M.  Dele- 
pieree loved  to  wander  in  the  by-paths,  and  to  cull  those 
flowers  “born  to  blush  unseen”  which  may  be  termed 
the  “ curiosities  of  literature.”  The  range  of  his  inquiries 
was  indeed  vast,  and  extended  from  the  consideration  of 
grave  Historical  iJifficiUlies  to  an  Hssai  siw  le  Rebus, 


Although  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I remember,  as- 
if  but  yesterday,  the  first  time  I saw  M.  Delepieere. 
Then  but  a young  man,  starting  on  my  first  continental 
journey,  I went  to  him  at  his  office  in  Paternoster  Eow 
to  secure  the  required  Belgian  visL  The  few  kindly  words 
he  then  spoke  so  much  impressed  me  that  I determined- 
not  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  him.  A kindred  taste  in  literature  enabled  me  in 
later  years  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  the  seeds  were 
then  sown  of  a friendship  with  which  M.  Delepieere 
honoured  me  until  his  lamented  death.  Never  did  there 
exist  a sage  more  ready  and  willing  to  impart  to  others 
the  fruits  of  his  studies  and  research  ; one  had  but  to 
ask  concerning  some  scarce  or  out-of-the-way  book  and 
the  inquirer  was  forthwith  overwhelmed  with  quotations 
and  references,  such  was  the  true  unselfish  spirit  of  this 
genuine  bibliographer. 

Singularly  modest  was  M.  Delepieere  as  a man  of 
letters.  His  numerous  works  are,  as  a rule,  known  to 
bibliophiles  only.  They  were  not,  it  is  true,  destined  for 
the  general  public,  but  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  author’s 
unobtrusiveness  that  they  were  not  more  universally  cir- 
culated. Many  of  them  have  now  become  scarce,  and  in- 
deed already  it  would  be  a difficult  task  to  form  a complete 
collection.  Lorenz  and  Vapereau  have  each  given  lists 
of  M.  Delepierre’s  writings,  but  both  of  their  lists  are 
imperfect ; a complete  bibliography  has  yet  to  be  made. 
It  may,  perhaps,  some  day  appear  in  the  columns  of 
“N.  & Q.”  H.  S.  Ashbee. 


tn  Carrf^jjnuUcnt^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Mialma. — In  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1866, 
pp.  199-200)  you  will  find  the  Barbarossa  legend  gra- 
phically told,  but  with  the  warning  appe.nded  that  the 
legend  is  one  which  appears  under  many  forms  in  various 
countries.  Prof.  Bryce  adopts  the  Untersberg,  near 
Salzburg,  as  the  scene  of  the  great  emperor’s  enchanted 
sleep.  Neither  Gibbon,  Hallam,  nor  Du  Cherrier  {Duties 
des  Papes  et  des  Erapereurs)  mentions  the  story  at  all.  It 
is  incidentally  alluded  to,  however,  in  Mr.  Kington- 
Oliphant’s  History  of  Frederick  JI , Emperor  of  the 
Romans  (1862,  i.  64),  and  is  a well-known  medimval 
myth. 

C.  P.  E.  (“  Robin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,” 
ante,  p.  88)  writes  that  if  M.  A.  will  apply  to  “ C.  P.  B , 
Post  Office,  Aberford,  Leeds,”  a small  volume  can  be  sent 
him,  by  post,  containing  the  ballad. 

St.  SwiTHiN. — The  publishers  themselves  subsequently 
supplied  the  date  referred  to. 

H.  G.  C.  remarks,  with  reference  to  his  note,  ante, 
p.  159,  that  the  tree  was  cut  down  in  1809. 

H.  Allingham. — Consult  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

J.  M.  T.  (Homburg)  has  not  sent  his  name  in  full. 

W.  C.  J.  and  J.  C.  B. — Letters  forwarded. 

Erratum. — Ante,  p.  146,  1.  3 from  bottom,  for 
“ Bunyan  ” read  Bacon. 

NOTIGS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  mako  no  exception. 


S'h  S.  XII.  Sept.  G,  79.] 
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flateS. 

' SHIRLEY  FAMILY  AND  “THE  RECORDS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS.” 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  Father  Henry  Foley’s 
Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of 
•Jesus  (Lond.,  1879,  8vo.)  there  is  at  pp.  475-7 
It  note  on  “ The  Shirley  Family  of  Derbyshire,” 
aken  principally  from  my  own  work,  Stemniata 
Shirleiana  (second  edit.,  1873,  4to.),  but  contain- 
i ng  some  curious  additional  information  derived 
'’’rom  the  records  of  Homan  Catholic  colleges.  On 
iiwo  points  I desire  to  make  a few  observations, 
ilhe  first  relates  to  Henry,  undoubtedly  the  eldest 
lion  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  the  antiquary,  who 
I ived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  passage  is  as 
vollows  : — 

: “We  learn  from  the  English  College  Diary,  Rome, 
Ithat  Henry  Shirley,  after  making  his  humanity  studies, 
jpassed  on  to  the  English  College,  Rome,  for  his  philo- 
sophy, and  was  admitted  as  a convictor  in  the  assumed 
iiiame  of  Henry  Pelham  of  Huntington,  aged  eighteen, 
m November  17,  1640.  He  left  the  college  for  Parma, 
November  5, 1644,  and  there  entered  the  family  of  Prince 
Francis,  brother  to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  He  was,  says  the  Diary,  of  an  easy  disposition, 
> )ut  little  inclined  for  study.  On  entering  the  English 
( lollege  he  states : ‘ My  true  name  is  Henry  Shirley  ; I 
im  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Knt.,  and  his  wife  Mary 
^ Harper.  I was  born  in  arce  Calydoniensi,  Warwickshire, 


and  was  brought  up  and  educated  partly  at  my  father’s 
house,  partly  at  St.  Omer’s  College,  and  partly  at  the 
College  of  the  Nobles  at  Parma.  My  brothers  and  sisters 
are  Catholics  : my  connexions  are  principally  heretics. 
I was  always  a Catholic,  and  left  England  in  1639.  I was 
once  in  prison  for  two  months  for  the  Catholic  faith.’” 

The  editor,  rightly  conjecturing  that  this  entry 
concerns  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley, 
is  puzzled  about  Galydon,  in  Warwickshire,  and 
suggests  that  it  is  a mistake  for  Ettyngdon  or 
Ettington,  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  from 
whence  I now  write  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Diary  is  right,  and  that  Caloughton  or  Callowdon, 
an  ancient  house  of  the  Berkeleys,  near  Coventry, 
is  intended.  It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  one  of  the  seats  of  Henry,  Lord 
Berkeley,  grandfather  of  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Thomas 
Shirley,  whose  mother  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Lord  Berkeley  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Surrey.  Callowdon  is  often  mentioned  in 
that  most  interesting  work  on  the  manners  of  our 
ancestors,  Smyth’s  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys.  Henry, 
Lord  Berkeley,  died  there  in  1613. 

The  other  point  relates  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Shirley  and  sister  of  Sir  George,  the  first 
baronet,  who  was  a nun  at  Louvain,  and  died  there 
in  1641.  But  in  the  account  of  her  now  given  she 
is  said  “to  have  been  brought  up  an  earnest  Pro- 
testant, and  so  continued  until  she  was  twenty 
years  of  age.”  This  I think  is  a mistake,  it 
having  been  always  believed  in  my  family  that  all 
our  ancestors  were  Eoman  Catholics  till  after  the 
match  of  Sir  Henry  Shirley  with  Lady  Dorothy 
Devereux  in  1615.  This  account,  communicated 
from  the  records  of  St.  Scholastica’s  Abbey,  Teign- 
mouth,  cannot,  I think,  be  depended  on.  It  states 
that  “ Miss  Shirley  ” being  brought  up  a Protes- 
tant, her  brother  George  was  desirous  that  she 
should  come  to  keep  house  for  him,  which  she  did 
till  he  married.  Then  follows  the  story  of  a beggar 
woman,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  con- 
verting her.  This  person  was  a weaver  of  incle,  or 
tape,  and  “ Miss  Shirley,”  being  in  want  of  some, 
would  have  her  remain  with  her  that  it  might  be 
made  in  the  manner  she  desired.  There  being  no 
room  long  enough  in  the  house  they  both  went  to 
the  church,  which  stood  right  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  was  large  and  long  enough  to  warp  the  tape. 
Then  followed  some  talk  of  the  monuments  in  the 
church,  which  had  not  been  much  defaced  because 
the  lord  of  the  manor  was  a Catholic,  &c.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  no  young  lady  in  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  would  be  called  “ Miss,” 
she  would  be  “ Mistress  ” or  “ Madam.”  Secondly, 
the  residence  of  Sir  George  Shirley  was  either  at 
Staunton  Harold,  in  Leicestershire,  or  Astwell,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  at  neither  place  was  there 
a church  “ right  in  front  of  the  house,”  and,  con- 
sequently, no  monuments  whereon  to  discourse. 
The  parish  church  of  Bredon,  where  the  Shirley 
monuments  are,  is  fully  two  miles  from  Staunton 
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Harold,  and  Wappenham,  the  parish  church  of  Ast- 
well,  a very  considerable  distance  from  that  place. 
To  be  sure  there  was  Ettington,  where  there 
was  a large  church  “ right  in  front  of  the  house  ” 
and  many  monuments,  but  although  it  belonged  to 
Sir  George  Shirley,  he  never  had  possession  of 
it  or  lived  there  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  it 
being  leased  away  to  tlie  Underhill  family  and  not 
recovered  till  the  year  1641.  On  the  whole  I 
cannot  but  reject  this  story  of  the  supposed  con- 
version of  Elizabeth  Shirley  as  apocryphal,  if  not 
of  modern  fabrication,  and  regret  that  such  doubt- 
ful legends  should  be  mixed  up  with  much  which 
is  authentic  and  really  valuable  in  these  records  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Ev.  Pii.  Shirley. 


MAT1IE5IATICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

It  was  only  yesterday  {i.e.  July  3,  1879)  that, 
through  the  kindness  of  my  brother.  Dr.  John 
Cockle,  I became  the  owner  of  a work  whereof 
I subjoin,  in  the  form  used  by  De  Morgan,  the 
following  description 

Paris,  eighteen-ten.  .J.-B.-E.  Du  Bourguet.  ‘ Traites 
^iementaires  de  Calciil  Differentielet  dei.Calcul  Integral, 
Independans  de  toutes  notions  de  quantites  iniinitesimales 
et  de  limites;  Onvrage  mis  i la  portee  des  Coniraencans, 
et  oii  se  trouvent  pliisieurs  nouvelles  theories  et  inethodes 
fort  biinplitiees  d’integrations,  avec  des  applications 
utiles  aux  progres  des  Sciences  exactes;  Par  J.-B.-E.  dii 
Bourguet,  Ancien  Otiicier  de  Marine,  Docteur  en  la 
I’aculte  des  Sciences,  Officier  de  I’Universite,  et  Pro- 
fesseur  de  Mathcniatiques  spcciales  au  Lycee  Imperial. 
Tome  Premier.’  Octavo. 

Paris,  eighteen-eleven,  J.-B.-E.  Du  Bourguet.  ‘ Traites 
Klementaires  ...  [as  above]  . . . Imperial.  Tome  Second.’ 
Octavo. 

The  title-pages  from  which  the  foregoing  de- 
scriptions were  severally  taken  are,  however,  each 
preceded  by  a fly-leaf  containing  the  words  “Traifos 
El(5mentaires  de  Calcul  Differentiel  et  de  Calcul 
Int(5gral,”  with  the  respective  additions  “ Tome  I.” 
and  “Tome  II.”  Tome  I.  contains  xxiv-f-499 
pages,  but  its  pairing  commences  with  the  fly-leaf. 
The  “ Discours  Pr41iminaire  ” extends  from  p.  v 
to  p.  xxi,  both  inclusive,  and  the  “ Avertissement  ” 
from  p.  xxii  to  p.  xxiv,  both  inclusive.  There  is  a 
“Table  des  Matieres”  which  occupies  from  p.  478 
to  p.  499,  both  inclusive.  To  the  errata,  which 
appear  at  p.  500,  or  rather  on  the  back  of  p.  499, 
in.ay  be  added  the  misprint  of  “ vj”  for  xvj  in  the 
course  of  the  paging.  Tome  II.  consists  of  CIO 
pages,  preceded  by  a fly-leaf  and  also  by  a title- 
page  and  succeeded  by  a leaf  on  one  page  of  which 
5s  a Supplement  to  the  errata  of  the  first  volume, 
while  on  its  second  page  are  the  errata  of  the 
second  volume.  The  second  is  also  the  last  volume 


=►  i See  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  x.  3,  47,  190 ; xi.  370.  516  ; 
2’"' S.’ ill.  3'4 ; viii.  465;  ix.  339.  449;  x.  162,  218,  232, 
309  ; xi.  81,  345,  503;  xii.  164,363,  517;  3"‘  S.  i.  64,  167, 
306  ; ii.443  ; xi.  514;  I'l'S.  ii.31b  ; 5t'' S.  iv.  401.] 


(see  p.  610)  and  its  “Table  des  Matieres”  extends 
from  p.  587  to  p.  610,  both  inclusive.  The  catch- 
word is  wanting  at  the  end  of  sheet  17,  but  it 
occurs  both  at  p.  viii  and  at  p.  xxiv,  where  the 
sheet  b ends. 

My  copy  had  remained  uncut  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  and  indeed  until  I cut  it.  The  work  itself 
deserves  examination,  were  it  only  on  account  of 
the  fulness  of  its  indexes  and  the  special  facilities 
afforded  (see  p.  xxiij)  for  testing  its  claims.  I shall, 
however,  at  present  confine  myself  to  the  historical, 
bibliographical,  and  personal  matter  contained  in 
its  preliminary  portion.  At  the  beginning  (p.  v) 
of  the  Discours  we  have  a foot-note  which  I trans- 
late as  follows  ; — 

“ Leibnitz  jiul)li8lie(l  his  discovery  of  the  differential 
calculus  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  for  the  month  of  October, 
1684,  and  Newton  published  in  1686  his  hook  of  the 
Principia,  which  proves  that  tliis  great  mathematician 
porsessed  already  in  a high  degree  [of  perfection]  the 
method  of  fluxions  or  differential  calculus,  although  this 
analysis  is  therein  disguised  uiider  the  form  of  a compli- 
cated  synthesis,  which  was  not  [fully]  understood  until 
after  the  calculus,  differential  and  integral,  had  made 
great  advances.” 

After  mentioning  or  criticizing  Leibnitz  (pp.  v, 
vj,  viij)  Newton  (pp.  v,  viij)  the  Bernoulli  brothers 
(p.  vj),  the  Newtonians  and  the  Leibnitzians  (p.  viij) 
and  lastly  d’Alembert  (p.  ix)  du  Bourguet  says 
(p.  xiij)  that  Lagrange  has  “ lifted  the  veil  across 
which  mathematicians  did  not  perceive,  except 
confusedly  and  diversely,  the  truth.”  But  (p.  xiv) 
he  thinks  the  course  followed  in  the  Lemons  rather 
long  for  initiatory  teaching,  and  that  ("pp.  xiv,  xv), 
by  availing  himself  of  Lagrange’s  idea  and  uniting 
with  it  ideas  of  his  own,  he  has  brought  the  prin-  ' 
ciples  of  the  calculus  b.ack  to  those  of  simple 
Algebra  and  elementary  Geometry. 

I translate  the  following  from  pp.  xvij — xxi : — 

“ If  like  some  authors,  otherwise  very  estimable  for 
their  talents,  I had  nothing  else  to  do  than  compile  cer- 
tain theories  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  excellent 
Treatises  on  the  calculus,  differential  and  integral,  of  de 
Lhopital,  and  Bougainville,  Euler.  Lacroix,  Bossut,  and 
in  the  Calcid  des  Fonctions.  by  Lagrange,  all  fur  the 
sole  pleasure  of  styling  myself  the  author  of  a work  on 
the  loftiest  part  of  pure  Mathematics,  I can  give  the 
assurance  that,  wishing  to  employ  my  time  better,  I 
should  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  which  several 
persons  have  yielded  ; for  very  often  I have  found,  in 
these  compilations,  demonstrations,  much  less  clear  than 
in  the  original  works,  of  certain  theories  over  which 
inventive  genius  has,  in  my  ojiinion,  shed  a lustre  which 
is  tarnished  a little  in  its  passage  through  hands  strange 
to  the  subject,  and  less  dexterous  than  those  which  „ 
created  it.’' 

The  Discours,  as  I translate,  concludes  thus  : — ' I0 

“Although  I have  drawn  from  the  excellent  works, 
the  authors  of  which  I have  already  named,  a great 
number  of  the  materials  which  compose  the  present  one  ; 
nevertheless  it  will  be  felt  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  which  I intended  and  which  is  stated  above,  it  I 
has  been  necessary  to  find  many  new  demonstrations,  yi 
and  entirely  to  rehandle  certain  theories  which  rested  ! 
upon  principles  different  from  those  which  serve  as  a 
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basis  for  this  new  Truitt:  vlime.nlaire  des  Ca/euls  dijferen- 
tid  tl  iuteyral.  Moreover,  independently  of  tliis  cause, 
wbicli  lias  necessitated  clianj'es  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting theories  already  known,  there  will  yet  he  found 
in  this  work  some  new  theories,  and  integrations  more 
simple  than  those  made  use  of  up  to  the  jiresent  time.” 

])u  Bouronet  elsewhere  in  the  Diacours  cites  or 
mentions  Lacroix  (pp.  ix,  x,  xiij),  de  Lhopital 
(p.  ix),  Euler,  d’Alembert  and  Lagrange  (p.  xvj 
misprinted  vj).  He  .also  makes  mention  of  Laplace 
(pp.  xiv  and  xvj),  Legendre  (pp.  x and  xix)  and 
Ampere  (p.  xv)  ; of  a Traitc  de  Navigation  of  his 
own  (p.  xj)  and  of  a Traite  eUmentaire  de  Geometrie 
by  an  unnamed  author  (p.  xviij). 

The  first  paragraph  of  his  footnote  at  p.  xv  bears 
upon  practical  instruction  and,  pas.sing  now  from 
the  Discoiirs,  I translate  the  following  from  p.  xxiv 
of  the  Avertisscment: — 

“ When  I shall  [liave  occasion  to]  recall  any  essential 
' principle  of  the  Elements  of  Mathematics,  I shall  in 
I general  refer  to  the  Alt/ebra  of  Lacroix,  to  the  Oeometni 
; and  to  the  Trigonometry  of  Legendre,  and  lastly  to  the 
Analytical  Geometry  o[  Biot, orto  the  M emoir  on  Surf  aces 
of  the  first  and  of  the  second  dtgreehy  Alongeaml  Hachette, 

I which  are  the  works  most  commonly  used  in  the  actual 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  pure  Mathematics.” 

This  refers  to  the  instruction  given  in  or  about 
1810. 

Cambridge,  eighteen-twenty-nine.  L.  B.  FranciEur. 
‘A  complete  Course  of  Mathematics.  By  L.  B.  Francoeur. 

[ Translated  from  the  French  By  R.  Blakelock,  M.A. 

, Fellow  of  Oath.  Hall,  Cambridge.  Yol.  I.’  Octavo. 

Cambridge,  eighteen-thirty.  L.  B.  Franc(Eur.  ‘ A 
complete  . . . [as  last  above] . . . Cambridge.  Vol.  II.’ 
Octavo. 

Par.allel  to  some  extent,  at  least,  with  remarks 
in  The  Unseen  Universe  (ed.  of  1875,  p.  47,  art. 
54)  runs  one  of  Newton  (in  the  Principia)  viz.  : 
“Nam  tempora  et  spatia  sunt  sui  ipsorum  et 
rerum  omnium  quasi  loca.”  I remark  that  by 
“ mechanics  ” Thomson  and  Tait  signify  the 
science  of  machines  (see  their  Treatise,  vol.  i, 
p.  187,  footnote)  ; by  “kinematics”  the  .science  of 
motion  in  the  abstract.  They  regard  “ statics  ” 
and  “ kinetics  ” as  constituting  “ dynamics  ” (J6. 
Preface,  p.  vi),  or  the  science  of  force. 

James  Cockle,  P.E.S. 
The  Lodge,  West  Molesey,  near  Hampton  Court. 


XOTES  OX  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AT  THREE 
PERIODS. 

The  ancient  British  Church  was  not  missionary, 
and  grew  lukewarm  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
heathenism  (Gildas  ; Bede,  H.  E.,  lib.  i.  c.  xxii.). 
Its  constitution  embraced  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  It  had  churches  and  altars  for  the 
“sacrifices”  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  its  parishes 
or  episcopal  provinces  ; its  basilicas  of  martyrs  ; it 
observed  holydays,  and  used  an  ecclesiastical  chant 
(Gildas,  66,  67).  Yet  the  great  Church  of  Chur, 
in  its  office  books,  venerated  as  its  first  founder 
a British  king  who  had  laid  down  his  crown  to 


convert  those  distant  heathen,  just  as  Glastonbury 
preserved  sacred  traditions  of  comers  far  greater  than 
Lucius  from  the  home  of  Christianity  itself.  The 
Church  of  Britain  received  the  Creed  of  Nicsea, 
325,  and  probably,  from  the  answers  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Gre.at  to  St.  Augustine,  adopted  the 
ritual  and  use  of  Gaul.  Its  liturgy  w.as  certainly 
different  from  the  Roman.  It  was  an  independent 
Church,  for  St.  Augustine  said  to  the  British 
bishops,  “ You  act  in  many  respects  after 
a manner  contrary  to  our  (Roman)  customs,  and 
indeed  to  those  of  the  Universal  Church”;  he 
offered  that  they  should  retain  their  other  customs, 
provided  that  they  adopted  the  Roman  Easter  and 
form  of  baptism  (Bede,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.). 
When  heresy  invaded  the  fold  they  invited  the 
help  of  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus, 
Bishop  of  Troyes,  and  the  brother  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  to  confound  the  gainsayers  in  429.  When 
they  arrived  the  Teutonic  descent  upon  the  British 
coasts  had  commenced  to  terrify  the  country,  and 
led  to  a warfare  which  lasted  through  a century  of 
sorrow.  In  that  weary  time  there  is  not  a finer 
episode,  be  it  legend  or  historic  fact  which  has 
received  later  details,  than  that  of  St.  German  lead- 
ing forth  at  Eastertide  his  army  of  newly  baptized 
Christians,  and  overwhelming  the  invaders  with 
stones  and  rocks  in  one  of  the  jjasses  of  North 
Wales  near  Mold,  whilst  the  priests  thrice  raised 
the  triumphant  cry  of  “Alleluia!”  Christianity 
took  refuge  among  the  fastnesses  of  Wales  with 
Theonas,  along  the  Northumbrian  border,  in  the 
monasteries  of  Ireland,  and  in  Brittany,  Cornwall, 
and  Strathclyde. 

In  the  pre-Norman  Church  the  institution  of 
parishes  formed  a marked  feature  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  relation  to  the  people.  The  word  parockia 
has  the  same  meaning  as  prebend,  rrape^o),  prce- 
bere.  The  parochi  or  copiarii  are  mentioned  by 
Horace,  “Parochi  qui  debent  ligna  salemque” 
{Herm.,  lib.  i.  sah  5).  The  parochia  was  the  name 
given  to  a church  served  by  a priest,  who  fed  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge.  At  first  it 
denoted  the  diocese  of  a bishop.  The  reason  is  as 
follows  : At  first  the  bishop  was  the  universal 
pastor  of  all  the  churches  within  his  jurisdiction, 
with  cure  of  souls,  and  as  steward  of  all  the  tithes 
and  revenues  dispensed  them  among  his  clergy 
in  portions  larger  or  smaller.  This  led  to  the 
gradual  settlement  of  distinct  clergy  where  the 
stipend  was  sufficient  for  their  local  maintenance. 
The  general  allotment  of  stipends  by  a division 
of  the  church  goods  came  later  in  due  course  of 
time.  The  bishop  then  ceased  to  be  parochus,  or 
rector,  of  the  whole  diocese,  by  becoming  parochus 
of  the  cathedral  only,  and  as  prelate  ruling  all  the 
churches  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  cathedral 
was  his  see,  and  the  parish  or  mother  church  of 
the  entire  diocese.  The  parish  church  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  its  dedication,  the  cathe- 
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dral  by  that  of  the  city,  and  the  bishop  by  the 
name  of  the  diocese  at  first  in  some  instances,  but 
usually  by  the  title  of  his  see  (cathedra),  which  was 
the  rule  eventually.  The  cathedral  was  the  major 
ecclesia,  and  to  the  see  all  the  lesser  churches  paid 
an  annual  sum,  called  the  “ cathedraticum.” 

The  Church  in  the  Eleventh  Century. — Consider- 
able laxity  had  crept  into  the  Church,  and  it  was 
now  ordered  that  (1)  ordinations  should  be  ob- 
served at  the  appointed  seasons  ; (2)  altars  should 
be  of  stone  ; (3)  the  Holy  Communion  should  be 
administered  only  in  consecrated  churches  and 
with  the  mixed  chalice  (which  was  not  to  be  of 
wax  or  wood),  and  not  with  beer  or  water  alone, 
and  without  tolling  of  the  bells  at  the  time  of  the 
Secret ; (4)  that  baptism  ordinarily  should  be 
administered  only  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  ; 
(5)  that  no  burials  should  be  permitted  in  churches 
(Counc.  of  Winchester,  1071).  Canons  were  for- 
bidden to  have  wives,  and  no  married  man  was  to 
be  ordained  deacon  or  priest  (Lanfranc’s  Canons, 
1076,  c.  i.).  Archdeacons  were  required  to  be 
appointed  (Counc.  of  Winchester,  1070,  c.  v. 
See  also  Cod.  Diplom.,  1024  ; Bede,  ii.  16,  iii.  20 ; 
Flor.  Wigorn.,  i.  164 ; Ang.  Sac.,  i.  150 ; Lanfr.,  Op., 
ii.  50  ; Br.  Willis’s  Cathedrals).  Archdeaconries 
were  sometimes  conterminous  with  shires.  There 
were  fifty-two  in  nineteen  dioceses  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Assistant  Clergy. — The  parish  clergy  had  hitherto 
consisted  simply  of  incumbents,  with  cure  of  souls, 
being  curates  or  parish  priests.  Early  in  the 
twelfth  century  (in  1127)  we  find  the  latter  name 
used  in  the  sense  of  an  assistant.  They  were  con- 
fined to  parish  duties  in  church,  and  distinct  from 
the  annuellar,  chantry,  or  mass  priest,  who  had  a 
special  service  of  his  own.  They  were  temporary 
(in  distinction  to  perpetual)  vicars.  Where  the 
incumbent  was  in  minor  orders,  then  assistance 
was  indispensable,  and  also  in  cases  of  his  absence 
and  disability  when  in  holy  orders  ; in  this  case 
they  became  curates’  chaplains,  and  their  salary 
was  raised.  They  had  a house  usually  adjoining 
the  manse  or  churchyard.  Their  stipend  was 
smaller  than  that  of  a chantry  priest  or  a vicar. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  vicar  or  chaplain 
had  usually  five  marks,  the  annuellar  50s.,  and 
the  parish  priest  40s.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  he  boarded  with  the 
incumbent  as  a vicar  did  with  a canon.  In 
1222  Archbishop  Langton’s  Constitutions  enacted 
that  in  every  church  which  had  a large  parish 
there  should  be  two  or  three  priests,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  parish  and  the  estate  of  the 
church,  lest  in  case  of  sickness  or  infirmity  of  a 
single  priest  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  parishioners,  especially  the 
infirm.  These  assistant  clergy,  called  annual  or 
biennial  chaplains,  were,  however,  in  practice  per- 
manent ; for  by  Edmund’s  Conscitutions  in  1236, 


c.  xxv.-xxvi.,  no  rector  was  to  remove  them  with- 
out reasonable  cause,  especially  if  of  honest  life 
and  good  report.  They  also  had  the  title  of  tem- 
porary vicars  or  stipendiary  priests.  On  the 
Sunday  or  festival  following  their  appointment 
they  took  an  oath  at  high  mass,  on  the  Gospel,  to 
do  no  injury  to  the  rector’s  rights,  and  to  promote 
peace  between  him  and  his  parishioners.  They 
were  to  attend  in  the  chancel,  vested  in  surplices 
purchased  at  their  own  cost,  at  matins,  mass,  and 
the  hours,  and  take  their  part  in  reading,  singing, 
and  psalmody,  thus  constituting  the  choir.  Whether 
they  had  means  of  their  own  or  maintenance  by 
friends,  they  were  not  to  take  any  offering  without 
the  rector’s  consent.  There  were  at  that  time,  in 
a large  church,  frequently  the  mass  of  the  day,  the 
mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  marriages,  and  the 
mass  for  the  dead  ; but  no  assistant  priest  was  to 
say  mass  until  after  the  Gospel  at  high  mass,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  rector.  This  arrange- 
ment required  the  addition  of  at  least  one  second 
or  low  altar.  They  were  not  allowed  to  hear  con- 
fession, except  in  the  extreme  case  of  a dying 
person  or  with  the  rector’s  leave,  under  pain  of 
the  most  severe  penalties.  In  1347,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  chaplains,  the  assistant  clergy  demanded 
an  increase  of  paj'ment,  but  a constitution  fixed 
their  stipend  at  six  marks  a year.  In  1362  one 
mark  of  silver  was  given  in  augmeirtation  of  their 
stipend  (Islip’s  Const.,  c.  ii.).  The  scarcity  of  chap- 
lains had  been  caused  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
large  endowments  and  easier  life  of  a chantry 
priest.  The  word  chaplain  exactly  corresponded 
to  the  word  curate — one  capable  of  taking  a cure 
of  souls. 

Beneficed  Clergy. — The  beneficed  clergy  suffered 
severely  by  the  system  of  appropriations,  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Crown  and  the  Court  of 
Rome  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Where 
a monastery  held  the  advowson,  it  petitioned  for 
leave  to  apportion  the  cure-tithes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  community  or  of  some  special 
officer  within  it. 

Ordination  of  Livings. — In  1392  Parliament 
secured  the  independence  of  the  parish  clergy,  and 
the  glebe  and  manse  were  required  to  be  sur- 
rendered by  the  convent  for  their  use.  The  regular 
canons  appointed  one  of  their  own  canons  as  a 
vicar,  whilst  the  monastic  bodies  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  a secular.  In  order  to  make  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  parish  clergy,  a commission  of 
their  neighbouring  beneficed  brethren  was  ap- 
pointed. A return  was  made  to  the  archbishop, 
and  on  his  authority  the  diocesan  proceeded  to 
“ ordain  the  vicarage.”  In  the  cases  of  rectories 
the  impropriators  insisted  at  least  on  a pension  out 
of  the  income,  or  else  they  took  all  the  profits  and 
paid  a pension,  usually  of  81.  a year  (the  legal 
standard),  to  the  rector. 

Chantry  Priests. — The  statute  of  Mortmain  of 
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Henry  III.,  which  precluded  the  alienation  of  large 
properties  from  the  heir  to  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity, led  to  the  establishment  of  chantries,  which 
were  endowed  with  estates  for  the  celebr.ation  of 
obits  and  masses  of  requiem  for  the  founder  and 
his  kinsfolk.  At  first  they  were  established  at  a 
particular  altar,  and  this  frequently  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  aisle  or  attached  chapel.  They 
finally,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  developed  into 
collegiate  churches,  with  the  chancel  reserved  to 
the  college  of  chantry  priests.  The  multiplication 
of  chantries  led  to  a great  dearth  of  parish  priests, 
so  that  in  1362  the  archbishop  condemned  the 
growing  abuse  of  the  clergy  seeking  the  place  of 
annuellars  at  large  stipends,  to  the  destitution  of 
the  parochial  cures.  He  therefore  fixed  their  pay 
at  five  marks,  and  that  of  the  parish  clergy  at  six 
marks,  and  punished  offenders  with  suspension 
and  fine.  The  bishops  were  enjoined  to  see  that 
every  church,  prebendal  cure,  and  chapel  was 
duly  served  by  the  best  qualified  chaplains.  It 
seems  that  even  canons  sought  the  office  of  chantry 
priests  at  this  time. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


Broadsides  of  1682. — Recently  an  opportunity 
was  kindly  afforded  me  of  looking  through  a bundle 
of  broadsides  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Laing, 
and  preserved  in  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh. 
They  are  all  of  the  year  1682,  and  were  issued  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  from  Scotland, 
after  the  escape  of  the  prince  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Gloucester  frigate  on  the  Leman  and  Ore  sands. 
As  might  be  expected  in  such  pieces,  probably 
hastily  got  up,  some  of  the  sentiments  are  very 
quaintly  expressed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  curious 
mixture  of  Christian  and  Greek  mythological  ideas 
which  was  common  amongst  poets  at  that  period. 
Aproi^os  of  the  Providence  that  had  watched  over 
the  duke  one  writer  asks  : — 

“ How  Can  dull  Ideots  think  that  Providence 
Has  over  human  things  no  Influence? 

That  all  things  here  below  disposed  are 
By  unseen  Atoms  roving  in  the  Air  ? ” 

Atomic  theories  and  the  notions  of  those  who 
“ reject  all  design  in  creation,  and  all  purpose  in 
the  universe,”  are  common  enough  in  our  time, 
but  it  would,  I think,  be  interesting  to  know  what 
particular  “ fallacy  of  evolution,”  indulged  in  by 
the  “dull  ideots”  of  that  age,  the  writer  had  in 
view. 

Another  of  these  broadsides  is  from  the  more 
graceful  pen  of  “ Mr.  Dryden.”  Referring  to  the 
Toyage  of  Mary  of  Modena  from  Scotland  on  board 
the  Happy  Return,  he  writes  : — 

"The  Wondering  Nereids,  though  they  raised  no  Storm, 

Forslowed  her  Passage  to  behold  her  Form ; 

Some  cry’d  a Venus,  gome,  a Thetis  past : 

But  this  was  not  so  fair,  nor  that  so  chast.” 


To  sloiu  is  a technical  expression  which  is  supposed 
to  have  come  into  use  with  steamboats  and  loco- 
motive engines.  An  engine-driver  is  directed  to 
slow  his  train  before  coming  upon  a bridge  under 
repair.  Thus  the  Nereids,  when  they  “ forslowed  ” 
the  vessel  of  the  princess  through  curiosity,  acted 
very  much  as  might  the  captain  of  a steamer  in  our 
d.ay.  The  lines,  as  here  quoted,  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Duchess  on  her  Return  from  Scotland  in  the 
1743  edit,  of  Dryden’s  works.  In  recent  times 
they  have  appeared  in  a more  elegant,  it  may  be, 
but  less  striking  form.  The  Nereids  are  said  to 
have 

“ Followed  her  passage  to  behold  her  form.” 

The  old  is  better,  to  ray  thinking,  even  had  Dryden 
himself  sanctioned  the  change. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Jonathan  Todp. — See  Nichols’s  Lit.  Anecd. 
and  Lit.  Illustr. ; Biogr.  Univ.  Hbfer,  Biogr. 
Gen.  Watt,  Biblioth.  Brit.  Dalzel,  Anal.  Maiora., 
ii.’  (2)  137,  202,  208,  242,  263.  Europ.  Mag.,  vii. 
410  ; Saxe,  Onomast.,  vii.  218  ; Jo.  Schweig- 
haeuseri,  Opusc.  (ad  Suidam  Prief.).  Gent.  Mag., 
March,  1785.  Harsh  character  of  {Ibid.,  1786, 
652  seq.).  Reiske  complains  of  his  bitterness 
(Letter  to  T.  Warton,  Oct.  22,  1770,  in  Mant’s 
Life  of  T.  IF.,  xlvi,  cf.  xliii,  xlv).  His  Notulce 
on  Cic.  Off.,  ed.  Oxon.,  1821,  pp.  361-8.  Ruhn-. 
ken,  Epp.  ad  Wyttenbach.  ed.  Kraft,  p.  19 ; Jacobs, 
Personalien,  p.  26 ; Seebode  and  Friedmann, 
Misc.  Grit.,  i.  (2)  n.  39.  Wyttenbach,  Vita 
Ruhnlcenii,  168,  ed.  1799  : Ruhnken  regretted 
having  sent  to  him  his  notes  on  Longinus,  noticing 
his  habit  of  appropriating  the  observations  of 
others  slightly  altered,  and  carping  at  those  whom 
he  plundered.  Inferior  to  Jeremiah  Markland 
{Ibid.,  218-20).  Person’s  preface  to  his  Emend. 
to  Suidas,  printed  from  his  own  copy  in  Beloe’s 
Sexagenarian,  ii.  294,  295.  Dalzel,  Analecta 
Maiora,  i.’  (2)  17,  “nuperus  Longini  editor,  vir 
eruditissimus,  atque  tov  rravv  Bentleii  icmulus.” 
His  Longinus  (Wyttenbach,  Biblioth.  Grit).  His 
mother  {Gent.  Mag.,  June,  1851,  665  a).  Last, 
but  not  least,  consult  the  invaluable  Bibliotheca 
Gornubiensis.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

The  Roxburgh  Sale.— Among  some  papers, 
now  in  my  hands,  of  the  late  Edward  Hill,  M.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  is  the  following  note  of  a brisk  competition 
at  the  sale  of  the  Roxburgh  library  for  the 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  a single  volume  in  small 
folio,  printed  in  the  year  1471.  It  was  knocked 
down  to  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  at  2,2601.  _ I 
send  you  Dr.  Hill’s  original  MS.,  a beautiful 
specimen  of  caligraphy  : — 
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“June  24,  1812.  At  the  Roxburgh  sale,  on  Tuesday, 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaeio  fetched  the  exb-aordinary  price 
of  22fi0  jioiinds.  Earl  Spencer  was  the  competitor  witli 
the  Marijuis  of  Blandford,  ihe fortunate  purchaser.  The 
Marquis  proposed  starting  with  five  guineas,  but  Lord 
Spencer  put  it  up  at  1001.  Wlien  the  Marquis  bid  the 
last  ten  pounds,  Lord  Spencer  said,  ‘ I bow  to  you.’  The 
engagement  was  very  fierce,  and  at  its  termination  there 
was  a general  ‘Huzza!’  Presently  after  the  Marquis 
offered  his  hand  to  Lord  Spencer,  saying,  ‘ We  are  good 
friends  still?’  His  Lordship  replied,  ‘ Perfectly — indeed, 
I am  obliged  to  you.’  ‘ So  am  I to  you,’  said  the  Manjuis, 
‘ therefore  the  obligation  is  mutv.al.’  He  declared  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  gone  as  far  as  50001. — Before, 
he  was  possessed  of  a copy  of  the  same  edition,  but  it 
wanted  live  leaves  ; ‘ for  which  five  leaves,’  as  Lord  S. 
observed,  ‘he  might  be  said  to  have  given  2'2601. ’ A 
Bookseller,  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  bid  20001.  fur  the 
Boccacto,  which  De  Bure  told  the  Auctionier,  when  he 
was  in  Paris,  was  the  only  great  desideratum  in  Napo- 
leon’s library. 

“ The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  present  extrava- 
gant libliomayiia  that  prevails  is,  that  it  is  somewhat 
more  rational  than  the  tuHpomania  which  prevailed  in 
Holland  about  a century  and  a half  ago.  AVe  cannot, 
however,  help  observing,  that  it  is  a lamentably  erroneous 
way  of  indicating  the  love  of  learning,  to  give  immense 
prices  for  rare  or  old  editions,  which  do  not  ])0sse33 
equal  means  of  infusing  knowlege  with  the  modern  and 
common  ones.  It  would  be  a better  testimony  of  a 
correct  taste,  to  study  useful,  than  to  purchase  scarce 
books.’’ 

W.  J.  FitzPatrick. 

75,  Pembroke  Road,  Dublin. 

Cdrious  Epitaphs. — I have  copied  these  from 
an  unpublished  MS.  of  about  the  year  1705  : — 

A Sham  Epitaph  upon  his  Grace  John,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  1711. 

Hie  jacet  J.  D.  M. 

Prredo  in  niinisterio 
Vulpes  in  consilio 
Grassator  in  Bello. 

Solus  nobis  in  pace  Hostis 
Quid  deinde  egerit,  rogas? 

Paucis  accipe 
Lusit,  ffefellit,  Rapuit. 

Iferreum  nobis  induxit  sseculura 
Sibi  Aureura. 

Quo  tandem  abiit,  rogas? 

Si  coelum  rapitur,  tenet. 

Si  meritis  datur,  longe  abest. 

Abi  viator  et  cave 
Namque  hie  Tumulus  est 

Specus  Latronis. 

In  Ecclesiam  Anglicanani. 

Siste  Viator,  et  Lege, 

Miraculum  nequitiae. 

Sub  hoc  niarmore 
Conduntur  Reliquiae, 

Matiis  admodum  venerabilis 

(Secreto  jaceat,  ne  admodum  prostituatur) 

Qua;  mortua  fuit  dum  viva, 

Et  viva,  Dum  mortua. 

0 facinus  impium,  et  incredibile  ! 

Defensore  deserta, 

Patribus  afflicta, 
ftiliis  Occisa. 

Sacrificium  suffragiis  riov  tcoWCjv 
A’'otivum,  et  Phanaticorum  furore 


Rogas 

Quilnam  in  Terra  hoc  ? 

In  Insula 

Ubi  Monarcha  agit  contra  Monarchiara, 
Ecclesiastici,  contra  Ecclesiam 
Legislatures,  contra  Legem. 
gEgrotavit  Novb’'*  5,  mdclxxxviii. 

Obiit  MDCOV. 

On  the  Church  of  England. 

Stay  ffriend  and  see 
A Miracle  of  Villany. 

'This  Sacred  Urn  contains 
A matron’s  Reverend  Remains. 

(Unnoted  lett  the  place  appear 
Least  impious  hands  insult  her  here) 

Who  by  strange  Paradox  it  is  said 

AVas  Dead  when  Living  and  now  Lives  when  dead. 

But  what  is  most  impious  and  incredible  ? 

By  her  Defender  deserted. 

By  her  ffathers  persecuted. 

By  her  Children  niurthered. 

She  who  has  long  withstood  the  Gates  of  Hell 
A victim  to  ft'anatick  fury  fell. 

Say  wouldst  thou  know 
The  scene  of  so  much  AVoe  ? 

Behold  those  plains 

AVhose  Monark  by  Republick  Councels  Reigns 
AVhose  perjured  Clergy  quits  the  Church’s  cause, 
AAThose  Legislature  violate’s  the  Laws. 

She  fell  ill  Novb’  5, 1688. 

Dyed  1705. 

E.  A.  L.  H. 

George  Griffith. — Mr.  Waters  (T/ie  Family  of 
Chester  of  Chicheley,  p.  554),  among  other  bequests 
made  by  Sir  Jo.  Wollaston  (will  dated  April  15, 
1651),  records  one  to  George  Griffith.  In  a 
note  he  says : “ The  only  minister  named  George 
Griffith  that  I can  find  at  this  period  was  the 
loyal  Canon  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was  made  bishop 
of  that  see  at  the  Eestoration,  and  died  in  1666.” 
I would  suggest  that  the  George  Griffyth  of 
Calamy  {Accou7it,  51 ; Co7itinuation,  74)  is  much; 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  Puritan  company. 
Tho.  Baker  notes  : “ One  George  Griffith,  A.B., 
appointed  fellow  of  Queens’  Coll,  by  the  Earle  of 
Manchester,  Jan.  ^2,  1644-5,  in  the  roome  of  Mr. 
Walpoole  ejected.  George  Griffith,  coll.  Eman., 
Art.  Mr.,  an.  1645  ; Geo.  Griffyth,  Oxon.,  incor- 
porat.  1645.”  See  also  Calamy’s  Own  Times, 
i.  324,  410.  Another  G.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Master  of 
the  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge,  has  verses- 
in  Acad.  Cantahr.  crwcrTpa  (1660),  sign.  H4.  He 
died  Jan.  6,  1686-7  (Le  Neve’s  Momim.  Angl., 
1680-99,  p.  89).  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Appropriate  Surnames  (see  5***  S.  xi.  365, 
446). — I believe  there  is  or  was  an  eating-house 
keeper  at  Tynemouth,  Northumberland,  bearing 
the  name  of  Cram.  May  this  be  considered  to 
come  under  the  head  of  appropriate  names?  I 
met  recently  with  a name  perhaps  as  extraordinary 
as  any  I have  ever  sent  you.  William  Tortoise- 
shell was  tried  (but,  I am  happy  to  add,  acquitted) 
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for  demanding  money  with  menaces  at  the  Lanca- 
shire Sessions,  held  at  Manchester  on  Oct.  26, 
1874.  H.ave  any  of  your  readers  ever  met  with 
this  name  before  ? Jonathan  Bodchier. 

Bexley  Jleath,  Kent. 

Not  far  from  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Esk  at 
Whitby  will  be  found  LTriah  Bird,  game-dealer; 
at  Ferry  Hill,  co.  Durham,  L.  Carter,  general 
cartman  ; and  a few  years  ago  a lecture  was  de- 
livered, I believe  at  the  London  Institution,  Fins- 
bury Circus,  on  cremation,  by  a Mr.  Bakewell. 

Wji.  Lyall. 

Aj^ropos  of  this  topic,  I may  note  that  in  the 
first  sole  charge  I held  as  a clergyman,  at  Newn- 
ham,  Gloucestershire,  my  first  national  school- 
mistress was  a Miss  Needle,  who  brought  with 
her  an  aunt,  by  name  Miss  Hemming. 

James  Davies. 

Moor  Court. 

; [Heming,  King  of  the  Danes,  will  be  found  in  Egin- 
' haid.  The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  sewing.] 

Few  can  beat  this.  A farm  in  this  village  was 
held  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Allwork  ; the  present 
tenant  is  Mr.  Allcorn.  W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmeston,  Sussex. 

If  .any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over 
the  London  Post  Office  Directory,  he  will  find 
many  such  surnames  as  Taylor,  tailor ; Carpenter, 
carpenter ; Baker,  baker ; Butcher,  butcher ; Sheep- 
shanks, butcher  ; Skinner,  tanner ; Sharpe,  cutler. 
I remember  the  royal  butcher  (not  Cumberland), 
Giblet,  Bond  Street.  A singular  surname  for  a 
publican  occurs  here,  namely,  Drinkwater ; but 
the  strangest  name  I ever  knew,  and  forming  with 
the  occupation  the  very  oddest  of  conjunctions, 
was  that  of  a retailer  of  “ the  staff  of  life” — 
Death.  Harry  Sandars. 

Oxford. 


CBuerietf. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
I on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


John  Rice. — The  following  are  the  particulars 
about  John  Rice.  He  was  born  about  1725, 
married  about  1750,  died,  I believe,  July,  1781. 
He  lived  from  1765  till  death  in  London  (I  do  not 
know  how  long  before).  At  one  time  his  address 
was  Hanover  Street,  Long  Acre.  He  wrote  several 
works,  viz..  The  Art  of  Reading  ivith  Energy  and 
Propriety,  London,  1765  ; A Lecture  on  the  Im- 
portance and  Necessity  of  rendering  the  English 
I Language  a peculiar  Branch  of  Female  Education, 

\ London,  1773  ; A Plan  of  Female  Education, 
London,  1779.  He  also  taught  elocution,  I am 
told,  to  the  first  actors  of  his  day.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Hogarth  and  Churchill.  He 


had,  it  is  said,  seven  sons,  but  I know  the  names 
of  five  only  : 1.  John  ; 2.  William  ; 3.  Stephen  ; 
4.  James  George  Douglas  ; 5.  Charles  ; and  one 
daughter,  Anne  Ellen  Mary  Isabel.  The  daughter 
was  born  1770,  .and  James  George  Douglas  in 
1757.  James  George  Douglas  was  a boon  com- 
panion of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  lost,  or 
rather  dissipated,  most  of  his  money  in  his  com- 
pany. John  Rice  met  his  death  by  a fall  from 
his  carri.age.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
attended  St.  Clement  Danes.  His  son  James 
George  Douglas  was  married  there,  and  he,  I 
believe,  w.as  buried  there.  He  bore — arms,  Arg., 
a chevron  between  three  ravens  sa.  ; crest,  a raven 
ppr.  ; motto,  “ Secret  et  hardi.”  He  was  descended 
from  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  {temp.  Henry  VIL),  but 
I do  not  know  from  what  branch  of  the  family. 

Any  information  about  him  would  be  acceptable, 
especially  as  to  his  parentage  and  family.  Who 
was  his  father  ? Where  was  he  born  and  baptized  ? 
Whom  did  he  marry  ? Who  were  his  brothers  ? 
James  Rice  of  Scotsborough,  near  Tenby,  had 
three  sons — John,  William,  and  Bartholomew. 
This  John  was  born  probably  at  the  same  time 
as  John  Rice  the  author,  and  is,  I believe,  the 
same  man.  Is  anything  known  of  John  Rice,  son 
of  James,  or  of  William  or  B.artholomew  I 

Francis  Harvey. 

The  Company  of  Turkey  Merchants. — Had 
this  company  any  arms,  and,  if  so,  what  was  the 
blazon  ? On  a printed  pamphlet  in  the  Record 
Office,  on  the  dexter  of  a dimidiated  coat,  appears 
a spread  eagle.  This  pamphlet  refers  to  the  settle- 
ment of  an  American  colony.  Sir  J.  Lawrence  of 
Iver  was  one  of  the  grantees.  Henry  Lawrence, 
the  son  or  grandson  of  this  baronet,  was  a “ Levant 
merchant.”  This  trade  was,  I believe,  centred  in 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Holland  ; and  I have 
been  told,  by  an  American  of  high  historical 
attainments,  that  Groningen  was  its  port,  but  I 
should  like  additional  authority  on  the  point. 
There  was  a Thomas  Lawrence  of  Groningen,  who 
appears  also  to  have  been  a Turkey  merchant. 
Where  are  the  papers  of  the  company  preserved  ? 

Sp. 

Heraldic. — Can  any  one  account  for  the  fifth 
and  sixth  quarterings  in  a shield,  which  Browne 
Willis  describes  as  being  in  Buckingham  Church  ? 
viz.  : 1.  Fowler  or  Barton  ; 2.  Jernon  ; 3.  Fitz 
Lowe  alias  Rycote  ; 4.  Englefield  ; 5.  Gules, 
three  leopards’  heads  jessant  fleurs-de-lis  or,  a can- 
ton ermine  : 6.  A lion  rampant  within  a bordure 
azure.  W.  F.  C. 

“ Sowle-grove.” — Halliwell  gives  this  word 
from  Aubrey  as  a name  for  February  (Wilts).  In 
many  dialects  in  all  parts  of  England  sowle— to 
hale,  pull,  lug  by  the  ears,  attack  fiercely.  Cp. 
Shakspere,  Goriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  5 : “ He  ’ll  go. 
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he  says,  and  soivl  the  porter  of  Eoiue  gates  by  the 
ears.”  Wedgwood  compares  Dutch  sollen,  to  toss, 
as  a ship  ou  the  waves.  Query,  was  February 
called  sowle-grove  from  the  rough  storms  and 
tossing  branches  of  that  wintry  month  ? One  of 
the  Old  English  names  for  February  was  sol-mona^, 
which  Lye  {apucl  Bosworth)  explains  as  “ sun- 
month”;  but  there  can  be  no  connexion  between 
the  two  names.  A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

Grant  of  the  Nomination  op^  Aliens  for 
Denization,  temp.  Car.  II. — In  looking  over 
some  old  papers  lately  I found  the  following  copy 
of  a petition,  in  my  ancestor’s  own  handwriting, 
addressed  to  Charles  II.,  which  he  presented 
August  6,  1661.  Is  not  the  favour  asked  for  a 
singular  one,  and  if  accorded  what  pecuniary 
benefit  would  appertain  ? Was  this  a common 
form  of  seeking  compensation  I 

“ To  the  Kings  Most  Excellent  MM'^. 

The  humble  petition  of  T H 

Sheweth — That  your  petitioner  hath  served  your  Ma^'® 
and  your  late  Koyall  Gather  of  ever  blessed  memory  in 
all  the  warrs  to  the  mine  of  himself  and  family  by 
plunder  sequestration  and  cuttinge  downe  of  woods  to  the 
value  of  five  thousand  pounds  and  upwards. 

That  he  attended  your  Ma'‘®  at  your  coming  to  Wor- 
cester with  a troop  of  horse  raised  at  his  owne  charge 
and  was  therefore  found  guilty  of  Treason  against  the 
State  : All  w®”  will  appear  by  the  Certificate  annexed. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prayes  in  regard  of 
the  several  kinds  of  danger  he  hath  past  through,  and 
of  his  great  charges  and  losse,  Your  Mad®  Would  be 
gratiously  pleased  towards  reparation  of  so  great  damage 
to  grant  him  the  favour  and  ireedome  of  the  nomination 
of  twenty  ferrigneurs  to  be  made  free  denizens  of  your 
Kingdome  of  England.  And  he  shall  ever  praye,”  &c. 

C.  G.  H. 

Britain  (Land  of  Trouts)  : England  (Angle- 
land). — 1.  Is  there  any  such  word  as  britthyl,  and 
does  it  signify  trout  ? In  what  language  is  it,  and 
where  will  its  derivation  and  signification  be  found  ? 
Is  there  any,  and  if  so  what,  authority  for  connect- 
ing britthyl  with  Britain,  and  for  giving  as  a reason 
for  the  name  Britain  the  number  of  trout  and  trout 
streams  in  the  country  ? 2.  Is  the  Saxon  for  fish- 

hook angel  or  engel  ? Were  the  Saxons  sea  pirates  ? 
and  is  there  any,  and  if  so  what,  authority  for 
saying  that  the  Saxons  being  pirates  got  this 
name,  because  like  hooks  they  caught  all  that  was 
in  the  sea  1 Arundo. 

“ The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England 
from  William  the  Norman  to  the  Death  of 
George  III.  Written  after  the  Manner  of  the 
Jewish  Historians.  London,  1821.” — I should  be 
glad  to  receive  information  concerning  a history  of 
England,  by  Nathan  Ben  Saddi,  having  the  above 
for  title.  The  language  and  idioms  used  are 
those  of  Holy  Scripture.  I have  inquired  amongst 
my  Jewish  friends,  but  they  have  none  of  them 
seen  or  heard  of  it  before.  T.  M. 


Tatton  Family. — Can  you  furnish  me  with 
information  regarding  the  family  of  a General 
Tatton,  supposed  to  be  of  the  family  of  that  name 
in  the  county  of  Chester  ? General  Tatton  was  in 
command  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from, 
or  about,  1712  to  1715.  Any  genealogical 
information  respecting  him  or  his  family  will  be- 
greatly  esteemed  by  J.  E.  Scott,  E.S.A. 

Clevelands,  Walthamstow. 

Monte  di  Pietate. — Where  can  I find  an  ac- 
count of  the  constitution,  and  the  rules  regulating 
the  practice,  of  the  Monte  di  Pietate,  more  especially 
as  established  in  Florence,  and  about  the  time  that 
Botticelli  made  his  drawing  of  it  ? Was  not  one 
of  its  primary  laws  that  all  loans  were  to  be  without  i 
interest?  A.  F. 

Broxbourne. 

Spedlin’s  Tower,  Dumfriesshire. — I should  I 
be  glad  of  a few  particulars  respecting  Spedlin’s-  | 
Tower  or  Castle,  an  old  keep  or  peel  four  or  five  i 
miles  from  Lockerbie  in  Dumfriesshire.  I should  I 
like  to  know  the  date  of  its  erection,  and  if  it  was  i 
a peel  tower  in  the  same  sense  that  Johnny  Arm-  ! 
strong’s  tower  was,  or,  better  still,  Smailholm,  so  | 
graphically  described  by  Scott  in  the  Introduction  ! 
to  Marmion,  c.  iii.  I know  the  ghost  story  con-  I 
nected  with  Spedlin’s  Tower  related  by  Scott  in-  j 
a note  to  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,, 
ed.  1868,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

I 

“ Post  ”=a  Single  Flower. — On  my  way  to-  , 
Killarney  I fell  in  with  an  American,  who  sur- 
prised me  by  saying  that  “ posy  ” meant  in  his 
country  a single  flower ; and  inquiring  of  different 
people  in  Ireland,  I found  that  they,  the  Irish,  use 
the  word  in  the  same  sense.  Am  I right  in  think- 
ing that  the  English  meaning  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a bunch  of  flowers  ? The  only  reason  I have- 
for  doubting  it  is  that  in  the  milkmaid’s  song  in 
Izaak  Walton  I find  these  lines  : — 

“ And  I will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 

And  then  a thousand  fragrant  posies.” 

That  almost  suggests  the  single  meaning  for  the 
word.  Should  the  English  meaning  really  be  the 
same  as  the  American  and  the  Irish,  it  would 
excuse  us  for  dropping  the  pretty  word  “ posy,”' 
and  using  the  ugly  word  “nosegay  ” and  the  foreign 
word  “ bouquet.”  I have  an  idea  that  Hazlitt, 
regarding  the  word  “ posy  ” as  meaning  a bunch 
of  flowers,  laments  its  disuse,  but  I cannot  find  the- 
passage.  A.  H.  Christie. 

Bishop  Macfarlane. — I should  be  glad  of  any 
information,  biographical  or  genealogical,  relative- 
to  Bishop  Andrew  Macfarlane  or  his  family.  From  . 
the  Scoto-Ghronicon  I glean  that  he  was  consecrated  j 
Bishop-Coadjutor  of  Moray  in  1787,  and  the  same-  | 
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year  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Moray,  and  in  1796 
translated  to  the  see  of  Boss  and  Argyll.  He  died 
in  1819.  Is  anything  known  as  to  his  parentage 
and  ance!5try  ? Whom  did  he  marry  ? When  and 
where  were  his  children  born  and  baptized  1 Any 
information  will  be  thankfully  received. 

W.  G.  D.  F. 

28,  Pembroke  Street,  Oxford. 

Scotch  and  Irish  Pedigrees. — Are  there  any 
I indexes  published  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  pedigrees 
* similar  to  those  of  Sims,  Marshall,  Bridger,  &c., 
for  English  families  1 W.  G.  D.  F. 

“ The  Ancient  Churches  of  Gloucester- 
shire.”-— I have  now  before  me  a copy  of  a paper 
I headed  “ Churchdown  Church”  (pp.  8,  12mo.), 
which  appears  to  be  No.  3 of  a series  issued  some 
' years  ago  under  the  title  of  The  Ancient  Churches 
of  Gloucestershire.  Who  was  the  writer,  in  what 
year  published,  and  how  many  numbers  ? The 
account  of  Churchdown  given  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Baylis, 
in  his  Ancient  CJmrches  of  Gloucestershire  (Glou- 
cester, 1861),  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  one 
j to  which  I have  referred.  Abhba. 

M.  Neander. — I wish  to  see  the  following  : 
Mich.  Nea.ndri  Soraviensis  Ethice  veins  et  sapiens 
veterum  Latinorum  sapientum,  sive : Ercecepta, 
veterum  sapientum,  philosophorum,  &c.,  de  omni- 
bus fere  illis  quee  in  communi  hominum  vita  acci- 
dere  solent,  &c.,  8vo.  Lips.,  1590.  There  is  not  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent favour  me  by  the  loan  of  it  or  inform 
me  where  it  can  be  seen  ? Ed.  Marshall. 

September  : Holt  Month. — Bosworth,  in  his 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  s.v.  Hdlig-monai  (“holy 
month”),  quotes  two  passages  from  Hickes’s 
Thesaurus,  which  tell  us  that  hdlig-monatS  was 
once  the  English  name  for  the  harvest-month,  or 
September.  Here  is  one  passage  : — 

“ In  the  ninth  month  of  the  year  there  are  thirty  days. 
The  month  is  called  in  Latin  September,  and  in  our  speech 
hdlig-nidnaS,  because  our  fathers,  when  they  were 
I heathen,  in  that  month  performed  their  idolatrous  rites 

I (guidon  Mora  deoful  gellun).” — Vol.  i.  p.  219 ; 37. 

^ The  old  name  for  September  in  Germany  was 
I vitumanoth,  i.e.  wood  month.  At  least  so  Charles 
the  Great  ordered  that  it  should  be  called.  See 
I Einhard’s  Life  of  Charlemagne,  c.  xxix. 

I A.  L.  Mathew. 

ij  Oxford. 

I “ Bannockburn,”  a Poem,  in  Four  Books  (Glas- 
I gow,  Hedderwick,  1810). — This  anonymous  book 
is  usually  said  to  be  “ by  Glassford” — certainly  not 
the  eminent  advocate.  By  whom  then  ? J.  0. 

Grannell  : Weldon. — Information  is  desired 
as  to  the  ancestry  of  Delany  Grannell,  who  came 
from  some  part  of  Ireland  to  America  when  a 


young  man,  taught  school  for  a time  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  finally  settled  at  Dorchester,  N.B.,  and 
died  in  Cocagne,  N.B.,  about  1853.  Also  as  to  the 
ancestry  of  Andrew  Weldon,  a native  of  England, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Kelham  ; resided  at  Dor- 
chester, N.B.  One  of  his  daughters  married  the 
above-named  Delany  Grannell.  Persons  having 
available  information,  or  believing  themselves  to 
be  connected  with  either  of  the  above,  would 
oblige  by  addressing  W.  L.  Sawter. 

7,^Exchango  Street,  Portland,  Maine,  U.S.A. 

Isabella  Anna  Maria  Higden. — Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  anything  about  Isabella 
Anna  Maria  Higden  ? I believe  her  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
if  so,  the  threefold  Christian  name  is  curious. 

Anon. 

The  last  Lord  Archer. — Thomas,  Lord  Ar- 
cher of  Umberslade,  Recorder  of  Coventry,  died  in 
October,  1768,  according  to  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, when  the  title  became  extinct.  Did  he  die 
in  London ; and  if  so,  where  ? If  not,  had  he  a 
London  residence  ; and  if  so,  where  was  it  I 

T.  L.  A. 


JUppItc^. 

TUBBING. 

(5‘'»  S.  xi.  343,  390  ; xii.  56,  96.) 

It  may  seem  strange  to  Hermentrude  to  be 
told  that  the  very  reflection  engendered  in  the 
minds  of  the  indigenous  French,  by  the  frequent 
and  copious  ablutions  of  their  English  visitors, 
would  have  occurred  to  myself ; and  that  the  in- 
ference which  they  drew  as  to  the  cause,  how- 
ever undreamt  of  in  her  philosophy,  may  pos- 
sibly to  some  appear  correct  and  logical.  It  is  the 
sick,  not  the  whole,  who  need  the  physician  ; the 
dirty,  not  the  clean,  that  want  washing.  But  is  any 
one  whole  or  clean  1 Well,  not  absolutely,  but  whole 
enough  to  do  without  the  doctor ; and  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  some  clean  enough,  individuals  and 
nations,  to  pass  the  “tub.”  In  that  amusing  book 
The  Original,  by  Thomas  Walker,  M.A.  (third 
edit.,  London,  Renshaw,  1836,  8vo.),  we  have  a 
series  of  papers  on  “ The  Art  of  attaining  High 
Health,”  in  which  the  author  gives  an  instructive 
account  of  his  own  success  therein.  He  states  : — 

“ It  seems  that  from  the  surface  of  an  animal  in  per- 
fect health  there  is  an  active  exhalation  going  on  which 
repels  impurity ; for  when  I walked  on  the  dustiest  roads, 
not  only  my  feet,  but  even  my  stockings,  remained  free 
from  dust.  By  way  of  experiment,  I did  not  wash  my 
face  for  a week,  nor  did  any  one  see,  nor  I feel,  any 
difference.” — P.  52. 

This  is  all  in  strict  accordance  with  the  elegant 
description  of  high  health  by  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  speaks  of  the  “ exhalatio  per 
cutem  libera  et  constans,  citra  vero  sudorem,  nisi 
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validfe  causae  concurrant”  (Consped.  Med.  Theoret., 
cap.  i.  xix.)  ; in  which  case,  as  Mr.  Walker  re- 
marks, “ the  repulsion  of  impurity  is  a necessary 
consequence,  the  perspiration  being  so  active  that 
it  flies  from  the  skin,  instead  of  remaining  upon 
it  or  sufl’ering  anything  else  to  remain  ; just  as  we 
see  an  animal  in  high  health  roll  in  the  mire,  and 
directly  after  appear  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been 
washed.”  One  more  quotation  from  The  Original, 
to  which  I would  direct  special  attention  ; — 

“ There  is  an  activity  which  prevents  impurity  from 
witliin,  and  repels  it  from  without.  There  are  all 
degrees,  from  a sluggish  impure  perspiration  to  an 
imperceptible  radiation.  In  the  first  case,  continual 
efforts  of  cleanliness  can  still  not  produce  it  in  a high 
degree  ; and  in  the  second  it  is  there  without  any  effort 
at  all.  People  who  are  laboriously  clean  are  never  very 
clean,  that  is,  they  are  not  pure.  Purity  is  a sort  of 
self-acting  cleanliness;  it  arises  from  attention  to  system, 
and  cleanliness  is  a more  outward  operation.  There  are 
many  people,  who  think  themselves  very  clean,  who  are 
only  whitened  sepulchres,  and,  however  they  labour, 
will  never  succeed,  unless  by  attention  to  something 
more  than  soap  and  water.” — P.  392. 

It  is  an  old  and  favourite  taunt  against  the 
French,  that  of  want  of  personal  cleanliness  and 
averseness  from  the  use  of  saponaceous  detergents. 
In  the  old  story,  when  the  Frenchman  boasts  of 
the  invention  of  ruffles,  the  Englishman  takes 
credit  for  the  prior  discovery  of  shirts.  John 
Leech  had  a humorous  fling  in  Punch  against  this 
traditional  characteristic  of  our  Gallic  visitors, 
when  they  invaded  London  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Among  the  exhibits 
we  have  represented  an  ordinary  bedroom  washing- 
stand,  with  ewers  and  basins  complete,  while  an 
attendant  page  in  livery  stands  by  to  explain  its 
use.  A trio  of  visitors,  unmistakably  French, 
approach,  and  are  at  once  arrested  by  the  unfamiliar 
object.  “ Mon  Dieu,  Alphonse,”  says  one,  “ re- 
gardez  done  ! Comment  appelle-t-on  cette  machine- 
la  1”  The  others  regard  with  amazement,  and  one 
replies,  “ Tiens,  e’est  drole  ; mais  je  ne  sais  pas.” 
This  is  all  very  well  for  a joke,  and  may  have  a 
substratum  of  truth  ; but  something  may  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  A few  years  before  that  time  I 
bad  crossed  the  Channel  to  take  up  my  residence 
for  a while  in  Paris.  I found  applicable  enough 
the  description  of  Hogarth,  expressed  in  four 
words,  which  those  may  seek  who  fail  to  call 
them  to  mind.  A hundred  years  before  our 
painter’s  visit,  James  Howell,  the  epistolographer, 
in  a letter  dated  March  30,  1620,  had  waxed 
eloquent  over  the  filth  of  the  place  : — 

“ This  town  is  always  dirty,  and  ’tia  such  a Dirt,  that 
by  perpetual  Motion  is  beaten  into  such  black  unctuous 
Oyl,  that  where  it  sticks  no  Art  can  wash  it  off  of  some 
Colours ; insomuch  that  it  may  be  no  improper  Com- 
parison to  say,  that  an  ill  name  is  like  the  Grot  (the  Dirt 
of  Paris),  which  is  indelible  ; besides  the  Stain  this  Dirt 
leaves,  it  gives  also  so  strong  a Scent,  that  it  may  be 
emelt  many  miles  off,  if  the  Wind  be  in  one’s  Face  as  he 
comes  from  the  fresh  Air  of  the  Country,”  &c. — Epislola 


Ho- Eliar.ee,  Familiar  Letters,  kc.,  p.  37,  ninth  edit., 
London,  1726,  8vo. 

But  I am  speaking  of  the  personal  habits  of 
the  inhabitants  rather  than  of  the  city.  Installed 
therein,  I had  to  abandon  as  untenable  many  a pre- 
conceived opinion.  At  the  date  of  my  leaving  the 
town  in  which  I am  now  writing  such  a thing  as  a 
warm  bath  could  not  be  had  in  it  under  half-a- 
crown,  and  I had  never  taken  one  in  my  life.  In 
Paris  one  could  be  found  in  every  other  street  for 
half  a franc,  and  all  the  young  men  I met  with, 
students  chiefly,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of 
using  this  means  of  cleanliness.  Englishmen,  said 
they,  put  clean  shirts  over  dirty  skins,  while 
Frenchmen  cover  clean  skins  wdth  dirty  shirts.  I 
did  not  see  my  way  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
epigram. 

The  practice  of  “tubbing” — to  use  the  modern 
slang — is  most  humorously,  learnedly,  and  enthu- 
siasiically  advocated  and  illustrated  in  the  “ His- 
tory of  Cold  Bathing,  both  Ancient  and  Modem. 
In  Two  Parts.  The  first  written  by  Sir  John 
Floyer,  of  Lichfield,  Kt.  ; the  second  ...  by  Dr. 
Edward  Baynard,  Ifellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians” (sixth  edit.,  London,  1732,  8vo.  pp.  532), 
I have  no  wish  to  be  classed  among  the  Anti- 
psychrolites,  by  which  dentifrangibulous  term  our 
worthy  authors  designate  those  who  are  averse 
from  the  external  use  of  cold  water,  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  I myself  should  strenuously 
advocate.  Let  those  who  will  or  need — all  who 
find  benefit  or  pleasure  from  or  in  the  practice — 
revive  the  “ laudable  old  ceremony  of  trine 
immersion,”  or,  in  the  words  of  Persius, 

“ Tyberino  in  gurgite  mergant 

Mane  caput  bis  terque,  et  noctem  flumine  purgent,” 

but  let  them  not  make  a religion  of  the  matter,  or 
refuse  to  see  that  though  it  may  be  good  to  wash,  it 
is  better  still  to  stand  in  no  need  of  the  operation. 
I hope  that  this  was  the  case  with  Hermentrude’s 
French  landlady  and  her  mystified  cornmeres ; it 
certainly  is  with  many  an  olive-tinted  Southerner, 
innocent  of  soap  and  water,  whose  unctuous,  satiny, 
unblemished  skin  may  be  found  to  contrast  not 
altogether  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  “ tubbing” 
Englishman,  his  nape  red  with  eJezema,  his  face 
pimpled  with  acne,  and  his  cutaneous  surface 
generally  exhibiting  a pretty  complete  cycle  of 
morbid  dermatology. 

The  older  writers  on  hygiene  were  dead  against 
at  least  the  indiscriminate  use  of  cold  bathing. 
But  I will  cite  one  only,  and  him  for  his  amusing 
strictures  upon  some  early  medical  advocate  of 
the  “ tub  ” and  his  deluded  followers  : — 

“ Nullis  liorum  competit  frigidum  balneum,  praster- 
quam  crassis  et  carnosis  in  astate  juventutis,  tempore 
seativo,  ad  vesperam  in  aqua  quieta  fluviali.  Quamobrem 
pessime  saluti  publicse  consulebat  medicus  ille  Maaai- 
lienais  olim  Romas,  qui  omnibus  persuadebat,  ut  lava- 
rentur  in  fluminibua  et  lacubua,  ut  aliquid  novi  invenisae 
videretur ; unde  videbantur  viri  consularea  usque  ad 
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ostentationem  rigentes.” — Roderici  a Fonseca  Lusitani 
Olyssiponensis,  &c.,  De  Tuendd  Valetudhie  et  Produ- 
eendA  Vitd  Liber,  Francof.,  m.dc.iii.,  12mo.,  p.  32. 

In  the  llegimen  Sanitatis  Salernilanum  we  read 
(I  quote  from  Sir  Alexander  Croke’s  elegant 
edition,  Oxford,  Talboys,  1830,  8vo.): — 

“ Lumina  mane  manus  surgens  gelida  lavet  aqua, 

Hac  ill/ic  modicum  pergat,  modicumque  sua  membra 

Bxteiidat,  crines  pectat,  dentes  fricet.  Ista 

Conf'ortant  cerebrum,  confortant  caetera  membra  : 

Lote,  cale  : sta,  pranse,  vel  i ; frigesce,  minute.” 

In  translating  this  last  line  it  must  be  remembered 
that  lote  and  gnanse  are  vocative  cases — “ 0 thou 
having  bathed,  keep  thyself  warm  ; 0 thou  having 
dined,  stand  or  walk  ; cool  thyself  gradually.”  An 
old  English  version  and  commentary  of  this  cele- 
brated treatise  remarks  : — 

“ The  first  (doctrine)  is,  when  we  rise  in  the  morning 
early,  to  wash  our  eyes  with  clear  cold  water.  The  eyes 
would  be  washed  to  cleanse  away  the  ordure  and  filthinesse 
that  hang  in  the  bries  of  them.  And  Avicen  sayth,  that 
the  soveraignst  thing  to  mundifie,  and  cleanse,  and  to  make 
sharp  of  sight  the  eyes,  is  to  open  them,  which  comforleth, 
and  conserveth  sight,  and  specially  of  young  folk.  The 
reason  why  the  eyes  must  be  cleansed  witli  cold  water, 

is,  because  every  thing  must  be  conserved  by  that  is  like 

it.  For  Galen  sayth  : That  hot  bodies  have  need  of  hot 
medicines,  and  cold  bodies  of  cold,  medicines : Considering 
then  that  man’s  eyes  be  cold  of  nature,  it  standeth  with 
reason  that  they  should  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
not  with  hot.” — The  Schoole  of  Salerne’s  Regiment  of 
Health,  &c.,  by  P.  H.  (Philemon  Holland),  Dr.  in  Phy- 
eicke,  deceased,  London,  1649,  4to.,  p.  5. 

That  it  is  a glaring  error  to  suppose  that  cold 
bathing,  “ tubbing,”  or  sponging  will  prevent  folks 
taking  colds  I am  absolutely  certain  ; but  I cannot, 
of  course,  as  certainly  say  that  the  practice  may 
not  tend  to  decrease  the  liability  to  such  affections, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  attacks  in 
any  individual  cose  might  not  have  been  greater 
W’ithout  it. 

That  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  cleanse  the 
body  in  the  case  of  all,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  But  herein  one  would  think  that  we  need 
not  imitate  the  fashionable  Romans  of  old,  “usque 
ad  ostentationem  rigentes”;  the  necessity  is  hardly 
one  to  occasion  pride,  and  may  well  be  ignored. 

William  Bates,  M.R.C.S. 

Birmingham. 

I lived  in  Oxford  till  1841,  and  certainly  tubs 
had  not  then  become  a daily  necessity.  In  that 
summer  I joined  the  army,  and  found  that  every 
officer,  without  exception,  carried  a tub  about 
with  him,  and  bathed  every  morning  throughout 
the  year.  Tubbing  became  a necessity  to  us. 
Each  officer  on  returning  home  on  leave  wanted — 
would  have — a tub.  So  at  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses.  The  number  propagating  this  new  require- 
ment was  great,  and  though  doubtless  Young 
Oxford,  under  that  excellent  man  Mr.  Tuckwell, 
aided  the  movement,  I always,  in  my  own  mind, 
gave  the  soldier  the  credit  of  it,  and  fixed  the  i 


date  as  about  the  year  1840.  In  Africa  (and  else- 
where on  foreign  service)  the  whole  of  the  officers 
go  trooping  to  river  or  sea  ; in  India  they  call 
greedily  for  the  Mussuck.  But  we  who  wore 
young  in  1840  are  now  grey,  and  the  present 
generation  think,' perhaps,  that  tubs  were  always  in 
vogue.  Not  so.  In  the  Smith  O’Brien  times 
in  Ireland,  1848-9,  when  a portion  of  my  old  corps 
was  ordered  off  suddenly,  the  general,  a fine,  fire- 
eating old  Peninsular  veteran,  ordered  that  the 
officers  should  bring  no  baggage  with  them  “ but 
what  was  necessary.”  Each  man  took  a portman- 
teau, each  also  thought  his  tub  a necessary.  But 
the  general,  who  at  the  station  saw  these  articles 
going  into  the  luggage  van,  got  very  wroth,  and, 
with  language  suited  to  Flanders,  had  them  all 
bundled  out,  declaring  that,  “In  the  Peninsula  we 
washed  our  faces  at  the  brook,  when  we  could, 
and  nothing  more.”  Gibbes  Eigaud. 

Long  'Wall,  Oxford. 


The  Yew  (b***  S.  xii.  8,  54,  112.)— If  we  can 
settle  why  the  yew  has  become  a funereal  and 
churchyard  tree  I suppose  that  will  answer  the 
question  why  it  has  been  called  “ sad.”  Old-world 
tradition  and  modern  popular  belief  attribute 
poisonous  qualities  to  the  yew.  The  shade,  the 
berries,  and  the  leaves  have  all  of  them  been  taxed 
with  being  poisonous.  This  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  torches  of  the  Furies  being  made 
from  it,  were  it  not  that  there  is  a doubt  as  to 
whether  the  ancient  taxus  be  the  same  tree  as  our 
Taxus  haccata. 

The  yew  tree  is  rare  in  France  and  Italy.  In 
the  medical  garden  at  Pisa,  Evelyn  says,  they  had 
a specimen  of  this  curiosity,  and  that  it  was  so 
poisonous  that  when  the  gardeners  had  to  clip  it 
they  could  only  continue  at  the  work  for  halt  an 
hour  at  a time,  as  it  caused  headache.  He  adds, 
however,  that  this  tree  was  more  like  a fir.  Evelyn 
defends  the  yew  tree  from  the  charge  of  being 
poisonous,  and  declares  he  often  tried  the  shade 
and  fruit,  and  found  them  not  to  be  noxious. 
Others  have  observed  that  at  the  flowering  season 
they  are  so,  and  that  the  leaves  are  always  dan- 
gerous and  exhibit  the  qualities  of  digitalis.  It  is 
probable  that  all  the  observers  are  right,  and  that 
soil  and  the  time  of  year  make  some  trees  of 
the  same  kind  much  more  poisonous  than  others. 
The  wood  being  very  durable  and  the  tree  always 
green  rendered  the  yew  the  symbol  of  immor- 
tality ; its  poisonous  tendency,  the  darkness  of 
its  foliage,  and  its  resemblance  to  cypress  would 
all  induce  the  Romans  to  employ  it  in  funeral 
rites  in  Northern  climates,  where  cypress  could 
not  be  readily  obtained.  Hence  in  Northern 
burialplaces  it  would  be  common,  and  this,  together 
with  its  appearance,  would  lead  Christians  to  per- 
petuate it  in  their  churchyards.  The  common 
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story  is  that  when  bows  were  in  use  it  was  ordained 
that  the  parishes  should  cultivate  yews  in  the 
churchyard  for  the  greater  convenience  of  archers, 
and  this  may  have  increased  their  number  in  such 
localities,  though  it  might  have  little  to  do  with 
their  first  planting.  In  the  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist., 
first  v'ob,  the  subject  is  treated  at  some  length. 

The  leaves  are  not  hurtful  to  goats  or  deer,  and 
^Yiborg  of  Copenhagen  found  they  were  useful  as 
food  for  animals  if  mixed  with  other  food  in  pro- 
portion of  one  in  four  or  one  in  five.  Ctesar  gives 
very  plain  evidence  {Bell.  Gal.,  vi.  31)  that  Cati- 
volcus.  King  of  the  Eburones,  committed  suicide 
by  using  the  juice  of  a yew.  Willich,  in  his 
Domestic  Gyclo.,  says  that  in  Germany  the  wood 
being  filed  to  powder  and  mixed  with  paste,  and 
then  baked  in  an  oven,  is  a sovereign  remedy  for 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  taken  in  half  ounces.  He 
also  mentions  what  seems  to  have  been  cpiite  lost 
sight  of — that  a most  potent  spirit  can  be  got  from 
its  berries,  and  that  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain 
might  be  saved  by  the  proper  employment  of  them. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  it  possesses  great  medicinal 
properties  only  half  understood.  It  has  a value 
for  dyes  (cinnamon  and  bright  red), though  not  much 
used,  and  the  tree  is  of  most  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity, if  you  may  trust  De  Candolle’s  suggestion 
of  reckoning  age  by  the  rings  in  a section  of  the 
wood.  It  will  show  281  layers  in  a space  of  only 
20  inches.  Some  of  the  trees  are  56i  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ; this  would  bring  out  an  antiquity  of 
3,000  years.  The  Tytherley  yews  are  reckoned  to 
be  one  thousand  years  old,  but  are  probably  much 
older.  This  establishes  some  claim  to  stand  for 
a symbol  of  immortality,  and  shows  that  even 
in  this  climate  we  can  in  age  rival  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  If  it  be  as  poisonous  as  the  world,  in 
common  with  Pliny,  Theophrastus,  and  Plutarch, 
makes  out,  its  right  uses  redeem  its  value  and 
vindicate  it  from  Blair’s  aspersion,  as  being  a 
“ cheerless,  unsocial  plant.”  Its  growing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  “ valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ” will 
always  make  men  speak  evil  of  it,  and,  spite  of  its 
symbolizing  immortality,  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
large  catalogue  of  trees  suspected  of  crime. 

“ Quam  multa  arboribus  tribuuntur  crimina  falsa  ! ” 

Chas.  a.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

B.  E.  will  find  some  interesting  information  on 
the  subject  to  which  he  refers  in  Brady’s  Clavis 
Calendaria,  vol.  i.  pp.  276-80,  on  Palm  Sunday. 
Speaking  of  our  Lord’s  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  author  adds  : — 

“ He  received  from  the  multitude  who  attended  this 
simple  though  solemn  jirocession  every  mark  of  respect- 
ful adoration.  They  cast  their  garments  in  the  way,  and 
spread  branches  of  palm  and  olive  trees  in  his  path,  as 
was  usual  at  the  triumph  of  the  greatest  potentates,  cry- 
ing, ‘ Hosannah,  salvation,  and  glory,’  &c.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  glorious  event  the  Church  has,  from 


the  earliest  period,  held  this  day  in  the  highest  respect. 
Among  our  superstitious  forefathers  the  pabn  tree  or  its 
sxihstilutes,  lox  or  yexv,  were  solemnly  blessed,  and  some 
of  their  branches  burnt  to  ashes  and  used  by  the  priests 
on  the  Ash  Wednesday  of  the  following  year,  while 
other  boughs  were  gathered  and  distributed  among  the 
pious,  who  bore  them  about  in  their  then  numerous 
processions.” 

In  a note  the  author  adds  ; — 

“The  box  was  substituted  at  Home,  the  yew  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  latter  circumstance  some  authors 
account  for  there  being  yet  one  yew  tree,  at  least,  in  all 
the  ancient  churchyards  throughout  the  kingdom.  Cax- 
ton,  in  his  Directory  for  Keepiny  the  Festivals,  printed 
so  early  as  1483,  has  a passage  which  iully  confirms  the 
verity  of  the  yew  having  been  our  substitute  for  the 
palm.  Jlis  words  are,  ‘ But  for  reason  that  we  have  non 
olive  that  berith  grained  leef,  therefore  we  take  ewe 
instead  of  palme  and  olive.’  As  the  yew  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  hardy  and  long  lived  of  all  the  evergreens,  and 
always  affords  abundance  of  branches  within  the  reach  of 
an  ordinary  sized  man,  its  selection  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  those  qualities,  and  after  such  preference  had  been 
given  it  was  natural  that  our  forefathers  should  plant, 
for  ready  appropriation,  one  tree  at  least  in  each  of  the 
churchyards.” 

I must  refer  B.  E.  to  the  Clavis  Calendaria  for 
further  information.  E.  C.  Harington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

The  Bibliogratht  op  the  Literature  con- 
nected WITH  Pope  and  his  Quarrels  (5“*  S. 
xii.  6,  36,  71,  89,  110,  158.) — A.’s  communication 
is  a valuable  addition  to  the  “ Bibliography  of 
Pope  and  his  Quarrels.”  The  volume  containing 
A Further  Account  of  the  most  Deplorable  Con- 
dition of  Mr.  Edmund  Curll,  BooJcseller,  &c., 
described  by  him,  is  undoubtedly  a very  rare 
one.  I have  never  seen  a copy.  I send  descriptions 
of  two  more  pieces  by  Cibber,  neither  of  which 
could  have  been  pleasant  reading  for  Pope. 

23.  “The  Difference  between  Verbal  and  Practical 
Virtue.  ‘Dicendi  Virtus,  nisi  ei,  qui  dicit,  ea,  de  quibus 
dicit,  percepta  sint,  extare  non  potest.’  Cic.  With  a 
Prefatory  Epistle  from  Mr.  C— b — r to  Mr.  P.  ‘ Sic 
ulciscar  genera  singula,  quemadmodum  a quibus  sum  pro- 
vocatus.’  Cic.  post  liedit.  ad  Quir.  London  : Printed 
for  J.  lioberts,  near  the  Oxford-Arms  in  Warwick-Lane. 
MDCCXLii.”  Pol.  Title  ; prefatory  letter,  2 pages  ; text, 
pp.  1-7. 

The  prefatory  letter  is  in  prose,  and  contains  a 
humorous  allusion  to  Pope’s  “misadventure  with 
the  lady,”  related  in  pp.  47-8  of  A Letter  from 
Mr.  Cibber  to  Mr.  Pope,  &c.  (described  ante,  p.  110). 
“ With  wbat  reasonable  and  equitable  Pleasure,” 
writes  Cibber,  “ may  I not  pursue  my  Blow  till  I 
make  you  repent,  by  laying  you  on  your  Back,  the 
ungrateful  Returns  you  have  made  me  for  saving 
you  from  Destruction.”  The  second  part  is  in  deca- 
syllabic verse,  and  is  not  so  good  as  the  prefatory 
letter. 

24.  “ The  Egotist ; or,  Colley  upon  Cibber.  Being  His 
own  Picture  retouch’d  to  so  plain  a Likeness,  that  no 
one  noiu  would  have  the  face  to  own  it  but  himself. 
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‘ But  one  stroke  more  and  that  shall  be  my  last.’ 

Dri/den. 

London,  Printed : And  Sold  by  AV.  Lewis  in  Russel- 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  mdcoxhii.  Price  One  Shilling.” 
8vo.  Title;  preface,  2 pages ; text,  pp.  5-74 ; postscript, 
pp.  74  5. 

Cibber  has  adopted  for  this  satire  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Frankly  and  the  Author.  The 
pamphlet  is  interesting  as  showing  that  Cibber 
had  undoubtedly  discovered  the  secret  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Pope’s  Literary  Correspondence  by  Curll, 
which  puzzled  Eoscoe  and  some  of  Pope’s  late 
commentators.  The  following  extract  (p.  7)  shows 
Cibber’s  opinion  on  the  subject  : — 

“ Frani-b/.  Why  then,  don’t  you  get  them  fairly 
printed  without  your  Consent? 

“ Author.  This  might  be  very  pretty  for  aught  I know  ; 
but  how  slmll  I consent  to  do  anything  against  my  will  ? 

“Frail.  Lord!  you  know  nothing  of  the  AVorld  ! Why 
it  is  as  easy  as  lying,  as  Hamlet  says.  Cannot  you  get  a 
third  Person  who  may  sell  them  to  Buckle  the  Bookseller 
I without  your  Knowledge  ? 

“ Auth.  How  can  we  suppose  he  will  buy  them  of  a 
' Stranger,  and  no  Questions  asked,  &c.  ? 

“Fran.  Pooh  ! we  can  soon  furnish  him  with  a flim- 
flam Story  of  an  Accident  that  dropt  them  into  his 
' Hands;  and  then,  Sir,  pray  where’s  the  Difliculty  ? 
Won’t  they  be  honestly  printed  without  your  Consent?” 

F.  G. 

I have,  bound  with  a volume  of  Miscellany 
Poems,  printed  in  1732  : — 

25.  “Occasional  Verses  to  Mr.  Pope,  on  reading  a 
' scurrilous  Epigram,  reflecting  on  him  and  the  Duke  of 
1 Marlborough.” 

' The  last  lines  are  : — 

“ Vain  is  their  hope,  and  impotent  their  aim 
To  fix  detraction  on  immortal  fame  ; 

The  growing  oak,  the  forest’s  future  grace. 

Thus  bears  awhile  the  ivy’s  false  embrace  ; 

But  strong  with  time,  th’  invidious  grasp  defies. 

Bursts  its  tough  bands,  and  tow'ring  seeks  the  skies.” 

Wm.  Freelove. 

I Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

“ As  BRIGHT  AS  A BULLHUS  ” (5'*'  S.  xi.  247.) — 
We  may  compare — 

“ The  sparkling  bullose  of  her  eyes 
Like  two  eclipsed  suns  did  rise 

Beneath  her  crystal  brow.” 

Fletcher’s  Poems,  p.  227  (quoted  in  Nares). 
The  bullace  (Prunus  insititia)  is  a slight  variety 
of  the  wild  plum,  sloe,  or  blackthorn  {Prunus  spi- 
nosa),  from  which  it  differs  merely  in  producing 
I larger  fruit  and  in  having  larger  and  hairier  leaves. 
It  is  common  enough  in  ballad  poetry  to  compare 
I the  eyes  of  a dark  beauty  to  sloes.  Thus  the 
j similitude  has  been  stereotyped  in  the  French 
i phrase,  “ La  prunellc  de  I’ceil,  the  apple  of  the 
eye.  Prunelle,  bullace  ” (Miege).  The  French 
say  the  little  plum  or  prunelet  of  the  eye,  when  we 
select  another  fruit  to  convey  the  same  meaning. 

I presume  that  Fletcher  in  the  quotation  above 
supposed  his  suns  in  eclipse  to  get  the  necessary 


darkness  of  colour.  Torriano  gives  us  several 
forms  of  the  word  bullace,  as  “ bulldi,  bullos,  shegs, 
sloes  ” ; “ spiniola,  a sloe,  a sheg,  a bullis-plum.”' 
The  modern  Somerset  is  bullins,  Hampshire  bullisen 
plums.  The  sloe  has  also  several  curious  old  names, 
as  prune  sauvage,  a wild  plum,  a bullace,  a sloe, 
a snag  ” (Cotgrave)  ; “ spino,  a sloe-tree,  a skeg- 
tree,  a snog-tree,  a black-thorn  bush  ” (Torriano). 

Zero. 

This  phrase  most  probably  refers  to  the  large- 
spotted  dog-fish  {Hcyllium  catulus),  which  is  called 
a bull  liuss  on  the  Sussex  coast,  where  the  small- 
spotted  dog-fish  ((S'.  Canicula)  is  termed  a robin 
huss.  The  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  mention- 
ing that  the  Index  to  the  Glossary  of  Fish  Names, 
which,  as  stated  in  a recent  number  of  “ N.  & Q.”' 
by  Mr.  Britten,  I am  preparing  for  the  Dialect 
Society,  has  now  been  printed,  and  that  I shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  a copy  to  any 
gentleman  disposed  to  assist  me  with  additions  and 
corrections,  or  simply  interested  in  the  subject. 

Thos.  Satchell. 

Downsbire  Hill,  N.W. 

• 

Should  not  this  be  bullace,  a variety  of  the 
common  sloe  I Its  fruit  is  bright,  like  a dark 
plum,  and  its  use  by  Huntingdonshire  cottagers 
for  what  they  call  “ winterpick  wine  ” was  once 
noticed  by  me  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.  There 
is  also  a bullace  23lum  that  is  not  dark  purple,  but 
orange  red  ; in  either  case  the  fruit  is  remarkably 
bright.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

In  the  North  bullace  and  bullister  are  names  of 
the  wild  plum,  Prunus  insititia,  so  that  “ as  bright 
as  a bullace”  means  much  the  same  as  “bright  as 
a sloe,”  often  used  in  reference  to  dark  eyes. 

M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Folk  Medicine  (Transvaal)  (5*>'  S.  xii.  9,  74, 
98.) — Allow  me  {pace  Dr.  Morris)  to  use  that  plain 
modern  composite  lingo  now,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
called  English,  in  lieu  of  Dutch,  high  or  low. 
English,  in  this  sense,  is  too  old  to  be  doctored  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  grace.  If  we  write  Ger- 
man, let  us  write  German,  if  English,  English,  and 
not  a bastard  compound  between  the  two.  St. 
SwiTHiN  opens  up  a question  far  too  long  to  discuss 
in  these  columns.  He  must  be  a bold  man  who 
decides  on  the  ancestral  descent  of  any  English- 
man ; still  bolder  if  he  does  so  when  ignorant  (or 
presumed  to  be)  of  his  surname.  By  Englishman 
I mean  a “ native  of  England”  in  its  only  natural 
and  proper  sense  {Englander,  in  fact),  and  not  its 
restricted  and  Freemannic  sense  of  Angle,  i.e.  Ger- 
man. Indeed,  I am  not  sure  whether  the  term 
Englander  should  not  comprise  nowadays  Irish 
and  Scots.  In  this  sense — its  only  true  one— an 
Englishman,  i.e.  native  of  England,  may  be  de- 
scended from  the  Roman,  the  noble  Dane,  the 
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Briton,  the  Norman,  or  the  Angle,  from  the  last 
of  whom  he  derives  his  name  of  Anglisch,  i.e., 
Anglian.  Nay,  more,  he  may  be  a Semite,  like 
our  illustrious  Premier,  and  have  no  Aryan  blood 
in  his  veins ; yet  Lord  Beaconsfield  surely  is 
“ English  of  the  English.”  My  ancestors,  there- 
fore, or  the  ancestors  of  any  Englishman,  may  have 
used  iKople  and  never  used  folc  at  all,  or  they  may 
have  used  the  Celtic  or  Latin  equivalent  for  j^eople 
before  they  used  either  term.  Who  can  say  ? 
despite  St.  Swithin’s  dulcet  whisper.  So  much 
for  the  first  part  of  St.  Swithin’s  letter.  For  the 
second  part  thereof,  he  misunderstood  my  meaning, 
or  else  1 expressed  myself  badly.  All  I meant  was 
this,  that  having  friends  out  in  the  Transvaal  who 
interested  themselves  in  mythology,  and  with  whom 
I correspond,  I perhaps  had  more  chance  of  hearing 
of  the  mytli  than  others  not  having  that  advantage. 
I do  not  for  a moment  impugn  Dr.  Krapfs 
veracity.  Englishman. 

P.S. — It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  try  to  doctor 
English.  A friend  of  mine,  reckless  of  Freemannic 
ire,  ventured  to  use  contest  or  conflict,  and  was 
in  consequence  severely  blown  up  in  a certain 
periodical  for  not  using  the  word  struggle  instead. 
The  purist  wiseacre  was  ignorant  that  struggle  is 
of  W elsh  (Cymric)  origin — out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.  This  reminds  me  of  an  after-dinner  speech 
I heard,  in  which  a “ fine  old  English  gentleman  ” 
belauded  the  “ fine  old  Saxon  words”  sgiure  and 
roast  beef.  I wonder  he  did  not  add  gentleman. 

Kibbesford  Church  (5*'>  S.  xi.  267,  317.) — 
The  Worcestershire  Naturalists’  Club  visited  this 
■structure  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  (1878),  and 
were  pleased  to  see  that,  though  the  church  was 
in  process  of  reconstruction,  the  old  Norman 
doorway  on  its  north  side  was  carefully  preserved. 
The  sculpture  on  the  tympanum  of  the  arch,  repre- 
senting a hunter  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow  at 
some  strange  animal,  has  been  often  remarked 
upon,  and  its  real  character  disputed.  It  is  time 
this  was  set  at  rest.  May  I,  then,  be  .allowed  to 
give  the  following  quotation  from  my  Pictures  of 
Nature  around  the  Malvern  Hills  and  the  Vale  of 
Hevern  ? — 

“It  lias  been  supposed  that  the  tympanum  on  the 
north  door  of  Ribbesford  Church,  near  Bewdley,  repre- 
sented a beaver  being  shot  at  by  a hunter  ; and  this  has 
been  relied  upon  as  corroborating  the  appellation  of 
Bevereye,  still  given  to  an  island  in  the  Severn  and  a 
small  district  near  it.  Now  I am  convinced,  after  several 
examinations,  that  the  animal  portrayed  at  Ribbesford 
is  in  reality  a species  of  seal  (Phoca),  and  not  a beaver. 
According  to  Bell’s  llnlish  Quadrupech,  even  in  modern 
times  both  the  harp  seal  (I'hoca  Grant andica)  anil  the 
grey  seal  {Halichcerns  gryphui,  Bell)  have  been  taken 
in  the  Severn,  and  I have  a note  of  one  taken  at  Glou- 
cester in  187.7.  'fhough  Ribbesford  seems  a considerable 
distance  for  a seal  to  have  progressed  from  the  sea,  yet 
we  find,  by  an  ancient  chronicle  preserved  in  Leland, 
that  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  progressed  far  up  into 
Worcestershire  rivers  in  ancient  times,  when  indeed  the 


weirs  now  in  their  way  were  not  in  existence.  At  Eves- 
ham, during  the  abbacy  of  Osward,  circa  a.d.  960,  a seal 
was  taken  in  the  river  Avon,  a tributary  of  the  Severn, 
not  far  from  the  bridge — ‘ Phoca  piscis  magnus  in  Avona 
flu.  monasterio  vicino  capt.’  (Leland’s  Collectanea,  t.  i. 
p.  300).  The  seal  might  himself  have  hoped  to  make 
some  spoils  from  the  abbey  fish-pools,  and  perhaps  would 
have  done  so,  had  not  the  ‘ Gardianus  Gurgitis  ’ inter- 
cepted him.” — Pp.  220-1. 

The  figure  on  the  tympanum  assuredly  is  more 
like  a seal  than  anything  else,  and  seals  have  been 
occasionally  met  with  far  up  the  Severn.  No  in- 
stance in  times  past  has  been  ever  recorded  of  a 
beaver  being  found  in  the  Severn,  and  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  intimates  that  beavers  were  very  rare 
in  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  relievo  at 
Ribbesford  has  only  the  colourable  pretence  in  its 
favour  of  the  Beaver  Island  in  the  Severn  ; and 
this  is  entirely  taken  away  by  the  fact  that  I have 
discovered  that  the  name  Bevere  or  Bevereye  is  a 
corruption,  as  it  stands  in  old  documents  as  Evere, 
and  has  been  vulgarly  consonanted,  as  in  various 
places  oak  and  ash  have  been  converted  into  noike 
and  nash,  as  well  as  other  words  in  rustic  conver- 
sation. So  the  name  relied  upon  has  nothing  to 
do  with  beavers. 

The  sculpture  on  the  eastern  capital  of  the  pillar 
supporting  the  arch  has  been  but  little  noticed, 
though,  as  emblematical,  it  is  perhaps  more  curious 
than  the  other,  and  I have  seen  no  explanation  of 
it.  In  fact  it  was  formerly  plastered  over,  and 
Dr.  Nash,  in  his  History  of  Worcestershire,  takes 
no  notice  of  it.  This  sculpture  was  concealed 
when  I first  contemplated  the  doorway  about  thirty 
years  ago  in  company  with  my  friend  Prof.  Buck- 
man,  late  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Ciren- 
cester. Suspecting  some  sculpture  was  concealed 
by  the  mort.ar  covering,  my  friend,  with  a pen- 
knife, carefully  and  patiently  removed  it.  Then 
was  revealed  the  appearance  of  a fish  swimming 
in  the  water,  upon  which  a bird  of  prey  pounces 
down  ; but,  ere  it  can  secure  its  prize,  a larger 
bird  stoops  from  above  and  seizes  it,  and  the  safety 
of  the  fish  seems  to  be  shown  by  its  representation 
in  a smaller  form  above  the  large  victorious  bird. 
I can  scarcely  believe  that  this  lateral  sculpture 
represents  an  actual  incident,  as  the  tympanum 
certainly  does,  for  the  corresponding  ornament  on 
the  capital  of  the  western  pillar  is  symbolical  of 
the  Deity.  I am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  hagio- 
logical  lore  to  interpret  the  allegory  of  the  fish 
attacked  by  one  bird  and  saved  by  another,  but 
its  having  been  covered  from  view,  probably  by 
Puritanical  hands,  suggests  its  having  been 
regarded  as  a superstitious  emblem.  If  some 
correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  versed  in  sacred 
allegory,  can  explain  the  representation  on  the 
capital  of  the  pillar,  then  1 think  the  Norman 
sculptures  at  Ribbesford  will  be  fully  understood. 

Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Green  Hill  Summit,  Worcester. 
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Wellingore  (5**'  S.  xi.  148,  492  ; xii.  79.) — 
Gore  and  gower  are  severally  abbreviations  of  the 
words  “ go  o’er  ” or  “ go  over.”  It  will  be  remarked 
that  all  places  so  designated  are  either  narrow 
points  of  a ridge  or  of  a tract  of  land.  In  Scot- 
land there  are  upwards  of  sixty  places  having  the 
prefix  of  over,  also  not  a few  having  the  prefix  or 
affix  of  oiore  or  ore.  The  carse  of  Gowry,  anciently 
Gowrie,  being  a portion  of  flat  land  resting  between 
the  estuary  of  the  Tay  and  the  Sidlaw  hills,  is 
appropriately  so  designated,  the  meaning  being 
“goowre  ye.”  About  this  being  the  correct  de- 
rivation I have  not  a shadow  of  a doubt.  The 
Scottish  word  gowpen  has  also  puzzled  etymologists 
and  sent  them  to  the  Gaelic.  It  is  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  words  “ go  between.” 

Charles  Eogers. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Ward  analyzes  this  name  thus, 
Wellin+gore.  He  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
Wellin,  and  asserts  that  gore  in  this  case  is  “ the 
Anglicized  form  of  the  Gaelic  gahhar,  a goat.”  I 
think  this  is  hardly  satisfactory.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  Gaelic-speaking  people  ever 
settled  in  Lincolnshire.  Again,  Mr.  Ward  asserts 
that  this  gore  {=gabhar)  is  the  same  word  as  Goiver, 
a district  in  South  Wales.  But  the  Welsh  form  of 
Gower  is  Givyr,  and  the  Welsh  for  goat  is  gnfr. 
How  does  your  correspondent  prove  the  relation- 
ship of  Gwyr  and  gafr  '1  I do  not  think  we  can 
do  better  than  adopt  Kemble’s  explanation,  adduced 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Manning,  which  makes  Wellingore 
“ the  ridge  of  the  Wealingas.” 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Ward  may  perhaps  be  thought  to 
say  too  much  of  the  former  contributions  upon  the 
subject  of  this  name.  He  himself  only  asserts,  but 
does  not  prove,  that  the  g of  necessity  belongs  to 
the  ore  and  not  to  the  Wellin.  Nothing  is  more 
fertile  of  conjecture  nor  more  liable  to  error  than 
the  etymology  of  place  names,  from  the  variation 
in  spelling,  nor  can  it  be  safe  to  pronounce 
absolutely  on  any  obscure  question  relating  to 
them,  unless  some  ancient  charter  can  be  shown  to 
contain  what  is  presumably  the  earliest  form  of 
the  word.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Mart  Bruges  (5*’*  S.  xii.  27,  153.) — Mr.  Pink 
has  by  a slip  of  the  pen  misstated  the  royal  descent 
of  Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Derby,  for  he  was  not 
descended  from  the  Greys  at  aU.  His  mother, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Derby  was  the  only  child  of 
Henry  Clifibrd,  second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  by  his 
first  wife,  Eleanor  Brandon,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  France.  William 
Brownlow  of  Snarford,  the  first  husband  of  Mary 
Bruges  {alias  Margaret  Brydges),  was  a son  of 
John  Brownlow  of  High  Holborn,  and  brother  [ 


(I  presume)  of  Eichard,  of  Belton,  Protonotary  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Viscounts  Tyrconnel.  Snarford,  descended,  on 
the  death  of  William  Brownlow  in  1676,  to  his 
only  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Philip  Doughty, 
Esq.  Her  son  and  heir  George  Brownlow  Doughty 
married  Frances  Cicely  Tichborne,  and  died  in  1743, 
aged  fifty-eight,  leavingan  only  son  Henry  Doughty, 
who  married  on  May  6,  1762,  Anne  Maria  Byrom, 
and  left  two  children,  viz.  1.  Henry  Doughty,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1796,  and  2.  Elizabeth  Doughty, 
the  heiress  of  her  brother,  who  died  unmarried  in 
1826  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  devised  her 
estates  to  her  cousin  Edward  Tichborne,  who 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Doughty,  and 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  Tichborne  baronetcy. 
The  Doughtys  were  staunch  Catholics,  and  were 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Old  St.  Pancras.  Their 
estates,  which  now  form  part  of  the  Tichborne 
inheritance,  comprise  the  manors  of  Snarford  and 
Barkwith  in  Lincolnshire,  and  of  Upton  in  Dorset- 
shire, with  a house  and  grounds  at  Eichmond  in 
Surrey,  and  an  estate  in  London  near  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  where  their  descent  from  the  Brownlows 
is  still  commemorated  by  the  name  of  Brownlow 
Street.  Tewars. 

Genius  “ an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
PAINS  ” (5*^  S.  xii.  68,  97,  132,  157.) — Alas  for 
the  fact  that  the  other  sex  never  gives  more  than 
half  a truth.  When  one  of  the  sisterhood  states 
a fact  there  is  invariably  a mistake  or  an  erroneous 
assumption  attached  to  it.  At  least  so  writes  my 
bachelor  friend  Dervaux,  who  ought  to  know. 
“ The  late  Lord  Lytton  ” was  not  the  author  of  the 
line  quoted  on  p.  157.  It  was  written  by  his  son, 
the  present  Indian  potentate,  under  his  own  usual 
nom  de  plume  of  “ Owen  Meredith,”  in  “ Last 
Words,”  his  best  poem,  Cornhill  Magazine,  Nov., 
1860.  Here  is  the  passage  complete  in  attestation  : 
“ Talk  not  of  genius  baffled.  Genius  is  master  of  man. 

Genius  does  what  it  must,  and  talent  does  what  it  can.” 

Cornhill  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 

But  the  fair  annotator  is  perhaps  mingling  two 
distinct  matters  together.  The  elder  Lord  Lytton 
certainly  wrote  some  memorable  lines  elaborately 
contrasting  genius  and  talent,  which  not  impro- 
bably suggested  to  his  son  the  thought  here  so 
vividly  expressed.  The  original  passage  may 
easily  be  found  in  Lord  Lytton’s  poems.  I think 
it  begins,  “ Genius  convinces,  talent  but  excites,” 
&c.  J.  W.  E. 

Molash  Vicarage,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

The  present,  not  the  late.  Lord  Lytton  is  to 
be  credited  with  the  sentiment  quoted  by  Mrs. 
Collins.  “Talk  not  of  genius  baffled,”  &c., 
may  be  found  under  the  signature  of  “ Owen 
Meredith”  at  p.  516  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  in  a poem  entitled  “ Last 
Words.”  St.  Swithin. 
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“ All  to- brake,”  Jctdges  ix.  53  (5‘'^  S.  ix.  344, 
413,  455,  489.)— Add  T.  Warton’s  note  on  Milton’s 
Comus,  380.  Nares,  “All  to.”  Eichardson  (under 
“ To  ”)  cites  Gower,  Spenser,  Holland,  Milton. 
Index  to  Dyce’s  Skelton.  Stratmann  (under  “ To  ”) 
lias  a long  list  of  verbs  with  this  prefix.  Miitzner, 
JVorterbuch  to  his  Sprachiirohen,  i.  57,  gives 
examples  of  “al  to  ” in  such  phrases  as  “ al  to  the 
ende,”  “ al  to  his  bare  shirte,”  and  also=RM)m  or 
“ all  too,”  evidently  reserving  for  “ To”  (who  will 
live  to  see  its  appearance  '1)  his  remarks  on  the 
usage  before  us.  Jonathan  Boucher’s  Glossary, 
ed.  Hunter  and  Stevenson,  under  “All.”  W.  A. 
Wright,  Bible  Word-Book,  under  “ All  to,”  who 
shows  that  “all-to”  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
adverb. 

The  following  examples  from  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  might  easily  he  increased 
tenfold  ; — Phil.  Holland,  Plutarch’s  Morals,  1603, 
fob,  p.  323,  11.  46-7  : “ It  is  said  moreover,  that 
tygers  when  they  heare  the  sound  of  drummes  or 
tabours  about  them,  become  enraged,  and  in  a 
furious  niadnesse  all  to  teare  themselves.”  Lane. 
Andrewes,  XCVI.  Sermons,  fifth  ed.,  Lond.,  1661, 
fob,  Easter  Hay,  1623,  p.  362  (the  second  page  so 
numbered)  post  med. : “ Which  blood  of  theirs  had 
all  to  stained  His  garments.”  Ibid.,  p.  363  (2nd) 
ad  fin. : “ Trod  upon  the  Serpents  head,  and  all  to 
bruised  it.”  Ibid.,  p.  366  (2nd)  post  med. : “ He 
made  the  blood  spring  out  of  them,  and  all  to 
sprinkle  His  garments.”  Ibid.,  p.  A'ib  fin.  (Whit- 
sunday, June  12,  1614),  same  words  as  in  p.  363. 
-Geo.  Sandys,  Travels,  second  ed.,  Lond.,  1627,  fob, 
p.  127  : “All  to  be-hackt.”  P.  193  ad  fin. : “All 
to  bedropt. " John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Ancient  Fines  : Maiden  Eents  (5*’'  S.  xi. 
368 ; xii.  17,  176.) — Blackstone  was  certainly 
right  in  calling  in  question  the  existence  in 
England  of  the  custom  in  which  borough  English  is 
foolishly  said  to  have  originated.  I do  not  believe 
there  is  any  evidence  for  it  whatever.  As  to  Scot- 
land, the  following  passage  from  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes’s  Lectures  on  Scotch  Legal  Antiquities  will 
be  thought  by  most  persons  to  be  conclusive  : — 

“Some  learning  has  been  brought  to  show  that,  on 
the  Continent,  this  tax — mercheta  muliermn, — represented 
an  ancient  seignorial  right — the  fits  primee  noctis.  I 
have  not  looked  carefully  into  the  French  authorities ; 
but  I think  there  is  no  evidence  of  a custom  so  odious 
existing  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  I venture  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  to  ground  a suspicion  of  such  a 
right.  The  merchet  of  women  with  us  was  simply  the 
tax  paid  by  the  different  classes  of  bondmen  and  tenants 
and  vassals  when  they  gave  their  daughters  in  marriage, 
and  thus  deprived  the  lord  of  their  services,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  jure  sanguinis^ — P.  53. 

Edward  Peacock. 

George  I.  (5‘>>  S.  xi.  208,  295.)— Anna  Mar- 
garetta  Brett,  the  mistress  of  King  George  I.  at 


the  close  of  his  life  in  1727,  was  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Colonel  Henry  Brett  and  Anne  his  wife,  the 
divorced  Counte.ss  of  Macclesfield.  Brett,  who 
was  the  friend  of  Addison  and  Steele,  belonged  to 
a Gloucestershire  family,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Tatler  as  Colonel  Eamble,  and  in  1700,  about  two 
years  after  the  countess  had  been  divorced,  married 
ber.  He  died  in  1714,  but  his  widow  survived 
him  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Brett  was  a*  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Mason  and  Anna  Margaretta  his 
wife,  who  died  in  1717 — presumably  a knight,  as 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  Burke’s  + Extinct  and 
Dormant  Baronetage — and  was  married  in  1683  to 
Charles,  Lord  Brandon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field, from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1697-8.  In 
“ N.  & Q.,”  2”<i  S.  vi.  363,  385,  387,  425, 445,  may 
be  found  some  very  interesting  papers  upon  Richard 
Savage,  Earl  Rivers,  and  the  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field, subsequently  Mrs.  Brett.  At  p.  388  of  the 
same  volume  is  a quotation  from  a poem  published 
anonymously  in  1728,  but  ascribed,  no  doubt 
correctly,  to  the  authorship  of  Savage,  called 
Nature  in  Perfection  ; or,  the  Mother  Unveiled,  in 
which  Miss  Brett  is  thus  referred  to  : — 

“ Your  Anna  dear,  taught  by  your  matchless  mind, 

Copies  that  glorious  frailty  of  her  kind. 

The  sister’s  love  in  time  of  danger  shown  i 

Can  only  be  transcended  by  your  own.” 

In  the  preceding  year  Savage  had  killed  a gentle-  I 
man,  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  a tavern  brawl,  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  it  by  the  hanging  Judge  Page, 
and  it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Brett  used  all  her  in- 
fluence to  get  him  executed.  The  allusion  in  the 
lines  c^uoted  is  to  Miss  Brett  standing  aloof  at  the 
time,  though  perhaps  there  may  be  a more  recondite 
one  to  the  daughter  having  imitated  the  vices  of 
the  mother.  George  1.  died  on  June  10,  1727,  and  4-- 
with  him  Miss  Brett’s  hopes  of  a coronet  were  in, 
extinguished.  She,  however,  afterwards  became  i-' 
the  wife  of  a baronet  by  marrying  Sir  William  llijj 
Leman  of  Northaw,  in  Hertfordshire,  who  died 
without  issue  on  Dec.  22,  1741. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


Iona  (4*'’  S.  iv.  325,  520  ; v.  75  ; 5‘^  S.  xi.  37,  j j 
277.) — Chalmers,  after  speaking  of  Hy,  where  ! 
Columba  settled  with  his  twelve  disciples,  in  a i;'  " 
note  adds  ; — (if 

“ The  name  of  the  chosen  spot  was  simply  the  Irish  1,  | J 
signifying  an  island.  The  I of  the  Gaelic  was  soon  as-  ( W 
pirated  by  the  Saxon  Bede  Hy.  From  the  troublous  surf  I Id 


* Her  eldest  sister,  Dorothy,  married  Sir  William 
Brownlow,  Bart.,  and  was  the  ancestress  of  Earl  Brown-  1 
low.  j 

t Though  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  \ 
extinct  or  dormant  baronetcies,  yet  on  p.  310  of  the 
book  is  the  following  mention  of  it,  in  reference  to  Mrs.  ■ 
Brett : “ First  wife  of  Charles  Gerard,  second  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  from  whom  he  separated  tsic) ; she  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Mason,  Kt.,  of  Shropshire.” 
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■which  constantly  burst  upon  its  shores  it  was  naturally 
called  by  the  Irish  I-lkon,  the  island  of  waves,  and  this, 
being  pronounced  1-on,  was  by  the  monks  easily  Latinized 
Iona.  And  we  may  see  it  written  by  Adamnan,  one  of 
the  successois  and  the  biographer  of  Coluraba,  llyoua.” 

The  Slat.  Account  of  Scotland  says  : — 

“Bede  writes  the  name  Ilii  or  I/y.  In  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  of  a later  date  it  is  /,  Hi,  lot,  and  Aoi.  Accord- 
ing to  'Poland,  1 in  Irish  signifies  an  island,  and  is  often 
written  Uii,  li,  Ihi.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  published  in  1792,  the  Bari  of  Buchan 
, names  it  AmoJid.  In  the  records  of  Scotland  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  inscriptions 
1 still  to  be  seen  upon  the  island  and  contemporary  with 
that  period,  it  is  simply  I' or  I." 

I have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mayhew’s 
, suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  is  the 
' correct  one.  Conf.  this  J,  Y,  with  Isl.  ey ; Dan. 
and  Sw.  d;  Barb.  L.  eia;  Fr.  eau;  W.  gwy  (found 
ivy)  ; all  no  doubt  through  Goth,  ahwa,  from  aqua, 
i Conf.  A.-S.  ca-land,  fy-land,  water  land,  land  sur- 
• rounded,  or  partly  surrounded,  by  water ; an 
I island.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

Deaths  on  or  Associated  with  the  Stage 
(5‘*'  S.  xi.  181,  241,  292.) — West  Digges  was  one 
of  three  excellent  actors,  all  of  them  men  of  good 
family  and  education,  brought  out  by  Sheridan, 

I the  manager,  the  father  of  Richard  Brinsley,  at  the 
I Theatre  Royal,  Smock  Alley,  Dublin.  The  others 
1 were  Spranger  Barry  (Barry  the  silver-toned),  a 
I famous  Romeo,  and  Mossop,  a Trinity  College  man, 

I a celebrated  Zanga.  Digges  afterwards  became 
1 lessee  of  Crow  Street  Theatre,  where  he  was  as  usual 
i unlucky,  and  got  mixed  up  in  an  unfortunate  con- 
j nexion  with  the  once  celebrated  actress  Mrs.  Georgina 
I Bellamy,  in  whose  memoirs  he  figures.  Many 
years  ago,  under  Mr.  Calcraft’s  management,  in  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Hawkins  Street,  Dublin,  there  was 
'a  subordinate  actor,  of  but  little  merit,  named 
’ ’ some  considered  as  a de- 

■ scendant  of  West’s.  He  was  known  to  the  upper 
gallery  by  the  sobriquet  of  “Breeches”  Digges, 
ifrom  an  accident  that  one  night  happened  to  his 
pantaloons  without  his  being  aware  of  it. 

H.  Hall. 

I Lavender  Hill. 

“ Heywarden  ” (5‘’^  S.  xii.  31.) — “ ‘ Hey  warden  ’ 
|(apparently  the  churchwarden)  ” : this  can  scarcely 
!be  so.  The  “hay ward”  is  an  officer  appointed  at 
the  court  leet  to  see  that  cattle  do  not  break  the 
(hedges  of  enclosed  lands  and  to  impound  them 
when  trespassing  (Hegge,  Saxon). 

“ The  Hayward  heteth  us  harm.” 

Wright,  Political  Songs,  temp.  Ed.  /.,  p.  149. 

' H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

I Keeping  School  in  the  Parvise  (5^^  S.  xL 
|366,  394,  472  ; xii.  37,  49,  91,  149.)— Though 
iMr.  Tew  does  not  require  any  aid  from  my  pen, 
lyet  he  will,  I am  sure,  pardon  me  for  stating  (as 


the  volume  lies  before  me)  that  the  edition  of 
Matthew  Paris  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
is  that  of  1684,  London,  Editore  Willielmo  Wats, 
D.D.,  and  that  the  passage  quoted  will  be  found 
at  p.  690,  A.D.  1250.  “The  writer  of  the  gloss” 
{pace  Mr.  Picton)  is  not  “unknown,”  but  was 
the  editor  himself.  Dr.  Wats,  and  the  particular 
gloss  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  under  this  head,  “ Glossarium,  sive  Inter- 
pretatio  Brevis  vocum  semibarbararum,  quae  Lec- 
torem  in  medii  aevi  Scriptoribus  minus  exercitatum 
poterant  inter  legendum  remorari,”  verb.  “ Par- 
visium.”  Shall  I be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether 
the  learned  editor.  Dr.  Wats,  “ignorantly  con- 
founded Farisiis  with  parvis  ” 1 

E.  C.  Harington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

Being  at  Selby  Abbey  Church  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  with  a friend,  we  scented  out  the  Blue- 
coat  School  of  the  place,  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
chamber  over  the  chapel,  or,  as  some  think,  chapter 
house,  now  used  as  a vestry.  A newel  staircase 
connects  the  school-room  with  the  outer  air,  so  the 
boys  have  no  right  of  way  through  the  church  as 
they  go  to  and  from  their  daily  tasks. 

St.  Swithin. 

C.  C.  C.  Oxford  (fit^  S.  xii.  41,  133,  152.)— I 
am  sorry  to  trouble  J.  E.  T.  R.  again,  but  his  state- 
ment “I  thought  nobody  would  be  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  ancient  accounts  rarely  begin  on 
Jan.  1,”  &c.,  is  no  answer  to  my  question  as  to  the 
meaning  to  the  double  year  date  employed  in  his 
note.  Will  he  kindly  say  what  he  means  by 
Easter  Day,  1583-4,  and  September  1,  1583-4? 
Was  there  a single  communion  in  each  of  the  years 
1583,  1584,  or  was  one  of  these  years  without  any 
celebration,  if  so,  which  ? Would  J.  E.  T.  R.  also 
give  the  amount  expended  on  each  occasion,  as  this 
would  enable  us  to  judge  whether  “ the  purchases 
made  indicate  all  the  occasions  on  which  the  rite 
was  administered”  ? Johnson  Baily. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

Bindery,  Ropery,  &c.  (5*"  S.  x.  447  ; xi.  76, 
99,  357  ; xii.  36.)— Mr.  Norgate  q-uotes  Camden, 
Prof.  Skeat,  and  Dr.  Morris  in  behalf  of  English- 
English.  Prof.  Skeat  has  privately  printed  an 
English- Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary,  meant  as  a 
word-book  of  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
and  any  one  who  can  get  it  will  find  it  a ready 
handbook  for  settling  such  old  and  good  roots. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

“ Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers  ” 
(b*''  S.  xii.  108.)— The  illustration  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Collins  (at  p.  27  of  his  volume  on  Cicero)  is 
the  famous  “Civis  Romanus  sum,”  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston’s great  speech  in  defence  of  his  foreign  policy 
on  the  night  of  June  25,  1850,  when  as  Foreign 
Secretary  he  challenged  the  verdict  of  the  House 
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whether,  iis  a subject  of  ancient  Rome  could  hold 
himself  free  from  indignity  by  saying  “Civis  Roma- 
nus  sum,”  a British  subject  in  a foreign  country 
should  not  be  protected  by  the  vigilant  eye  and 
the  strong  arm  of  his  Government  against  injustice 
and  wrong.  In  a subsequent  evening  Mr.  Glad- 
stone questioned  the  fitness  of  the  allusion,  which 
on  the  following  night,  the  last  of  the  debate,  was 
eloquently  justified  by  Mr.,  now  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Cockburn.  C.  T.  B. 

Books  ruBUsriED  by  Sobscription  (5*''  S.  xii. 
68,  117,  150.) — From  the  origin  of  this  practice  I 
notice  you  have  come  to  remarkable  instances ; 
among  such  the  following  may  be  worthy  of  a place. 
In  1750  there  was  published  at  Oxford  a goodly 
octavo  entitled  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
by  Mary  Jones.  The  authoress  was  an  Oxford 
lady,  related  to  one  of  the  dons  there,  and  a friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s.  Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of 
the  book,  the  lady’s  capability,  or  rather  influence, 
must  have  been  great,  for  she  exhibits  no  less  than 
1,680  subscribers,  including  332  upon  royal  paper. 
It  is  not  that  the  number  is  unexampled,  but 
rather  the  eminent  names  of  her  patrons,  com- 
posed of  the  elite  of  society.  English  royalty  is 
certainly  not  at  the  head  of  the  150  noble  and 
titled  persons  ; it  includes,  however,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  family,  followed  by  members 
of  the  hierarchy,  M.P.s,  D.D.s,  LL.D.s,  M.D.s, 
both  army  and  navy  representatives, — nor  is 
the  theatre  behind  with  its  highest  ornament, 
Garrick.  On  the  whole,  I should  say  that  in  extent 
and  weight  Mary  Jones’s  subscription  list  is  un- 
paralleled, and  the  eyes  of  both  authoress  and 
publisher  must  have  glistened  when  the  book  was 
launched.  J.  0. 

Hawthorne’s  “Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  ” 
(S**"  S.  xii.  47,  135,  158.) — At  the  first  of  the  above 
references  I inquired  who  Peter  Rugg,  the  missing 
man  of  Boston,  who  figures  in  Hawthorne’s  sketch, 
A Virtuoso’s  Collection,  was.  I have  heard  from  a 
correspondent  dating  from  Burlington,  Vermont, 
U.S.,  on  the  subject,  and  as  his  reply  is  very  full 
and  satisfactory,  I cannot  do  better  than  send  it  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  He  says 

“ The  story  of  Peter  Rugg,  the  missing  man  of  Boston, 
is  found  in  Tales  of  Terror,  or  the  Mysteries  of  Mayic,  a 
selection  of  wonderful  and  supernatural  stories,  translated 
from  the  Chinese,  Turkish,  and  German,  compiled  by 
Henry  St.  Glair,  two  vols.  in  one.  Boston,  Printed  by  C. 
Gaylow,  1833.  The  story  is  supposed  to  be  related  in  a 
letter.  Peter  Rugg  is  ever  inquiring  tbe  way  to  Boston  ; 
sometimes  he  is  travelling  towards  that  city  and  some- 
times from  it,  but  he  never  reaches  it.  He  is  always 
followed  by  a thunderstorm,  and,  according  to  the  tale, 
be  has  been  seen  in  at  least  four  different  states,  ever 
attended  by  the  same  phenomena.  He  is  accompanied 
by  a little  girl,  and  drives  a large  black  horse.  In  one 
place  the  story  mentions  Peter  Rugg  as  stopping  before 
his  own  door  in  Boston  and  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Rugg,  but 
is  told  that  she  has  been  dead  many  years.  He  becomes 


enraged,  and  on  being  told  that  there  is  no  King  George 
he  drives  off  in  a great  fury.  This  circumstance  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  about  1820,  so  that  Peter  Rugg  or 
ills  legend  belongs  presumably  to  old  colonial  days.” 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Holy  Well.s  and  their  Legends  S.  xii. 
140.) — Mr.  Hope  will  find  some  interesting  infor- 
mation, in  furtherance  of  his  study  of  the  legends, 
&c.,  connected  with  holy  wells,  fountains,  and 
springs,  in  the  following  works  : Joyce’s  Irish 
Navies  of  Places;  Cambrensis  E versus,  vol.  i. 
(Celtic  Society’s  publications,  Dublin),  by  Kelly  ; 
Pennant’s  Tours  in  Wales;  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest’s  Mahinoqion  (Quaritch’s  reprint  of  the 
English  translation  will  suffice)  ; Brand’s  Popular 
Antiquities;  Kelly’s  Indo-European  Folk-Lore; 
Kennedy’s  Traditionary  Tales  of  the  Irish  Celts; 
Carew’s  History  of  Cornwall;  Hunt’s  Drolls  of 
the  West  of  England.  I could  give  many  other 
authorities  were  I near  my  books. 

J.  Jeremiah. 

“Pic-Nic”  (D‘  S.  iv.  152;  vi.  518;  vii.  23,  240, 
387,  585  ; 5‘**  S.  ix.  406,  494.)— 

“ Our  French  neighbours  are  fond  of  borrowing  words 
from  us,  but  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  spelling  are  fre- 
quently changed  in  tbe  passage  across  the  Channel. 
Among  such  words  is  picnic,  which  is  transformed  in 
French  into  pique-nique.  We  are  unable  to  say  exactly 
what  a French  pique-niqiie  is,  but  the  following  advertise- 
ment, which  we  extract  from  a French  newspaper,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  it  is  meant  for  something  very 
different  to  tbe  al  fresco  festivity  which  we  call  a picnic. 
‘ Pique-nique  of  Saint  Henri. — The  list  of  subscribers  at 
fifteen  francs  a-bead  will  be  closed  at  four  o’clock. 
Evening  dress  and  white  ties  are  de  rigunir.  They  will 
sit  down  to  table  at  eight  o’clock.’  ” — The  Literary  World, 
Aug.  1,  1879. 

Surely  the  writer  of  the  above  paragraph  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  French  have  borrowed  the  word 
from  us.  A Frenchman,  writing  to  the  Standard, 
thus  puts  it  : — 

“ I believe  your  contributor — and  I humbly  beg  his 
pardon  for  saying  so — is  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Channel  was  effected  by  pique-nique  rxorthvmrds, 
and  not  by  pic-nic  southwards ; the  word  pique-nique 
was  part  of  the  French  language  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  had  then,  as  it  has  now,  the  meaning 
which  stands  at  full  in  your  Worcester  and  Webster’s 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language : * Pic-nic,  an 

assembly  or  entertainment,  in  which  each  person  contri- 
butes to  the  general  supply  of  tbe  table.’  The  lexico- 
graphers do  not  at  all  mention  the  condition  al  fresco. 
So  a pique-nique  or  pic-nic  may  take  place  either  al 
fresco  or  indoors  ; indeed,  were  it  not  so,  one  would  be 
impossible  in  the  year  of  rain  1879.” 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

A “ Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  Gal- 
UM  ” (5“*  S.  xii.  108.) — Perhaps  V.  S.  may  find 
his  purpose  answered  by  the  following  work,  which 
is  still  in  progress,  the  fourth  volume  being 
announced  in  a French  bibliographical  bulletin  of 
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June  last ; “ De  Guilhenny,  M.F.,  Inscriptions  de 
la  France  da  F®  Ficcle  au  XV IF.  Paris,  Imp. 
Nat.”  I may  add  that  the  fourth  volume  is  stated 
to  deal  with  the  ancient  diocese  of  Paris.  Pro- 
bably the  Revue  ArcMologifjue  .and  the  Bulletin 
Monnmental,  both  published  in  Paris,  would  also 
afibrd  information  likely  to  he  of  use. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

Authors  or  Quotations  Wanted  (5**“  S.  xii. 
29.)— 

“ Life  let  us  ctierii:.li  ’’  is  merely  a translation  of  the 
first  lines  of  Niigelis’s  once  poi)uliir  Yolkslied, — 

“ Fi'eut  each  des  Lebens 

Weil  noch  das  Liimpclien  gluht.” 

It  was  much  used  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  as  a pre- 
liminary piece  for  pianoforte  pujuls  in  the  harmonious 
days  of  Hock’s  lessons,  Hteilielt’s  S(orni,  the  IkiUle  of 
, Prague,  kc.  Duicken,  in  his  book  of  German  songs, 
calls  the  author  Usteri,  and  says,  “ Although  it  has  an 
unbounded  popularity  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  not  very  apparent  by  what  merit  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  gained.”  II.  Hall. 

[Other  correspondents  are  thanked  for  similar  infor- 
, mation.j 

(S'"  S.  xii.  170.) 

“ Thence  to  Wiggan  about  supper.” 

“ Veni  Wiggan  prope  ccenam. 

Ad  hospitulam  obscoenam ; 

Votis  meis  fit  secunda, 

Ebria  fait  et  jocunda.” 

Brunlcen  Jjarnahy's  Four  Joxirneys,  pt.  ii.  [p.  85, 

: edit,  of  1805,  E.  Peacock]. 

I W.  J.  Behniiarp-Smitu. 

\ [Similar  references  from  F.  A.  Blayde.s  and  other 
: correspondents.] 

I “ What  profits  now  to  understand 

I The  merits  of  a spotless  shirt,’’  kc. 

I is  from  The  Nexo  Timon  and  the  Poets  (A.  Tennyson), 
which  appeared  in  Punch,  Feb.  28,  1846,  and  was  signed 
' “ Alcibiades.”  J.  11.  P.  Kirby. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

, History  of  the  English  People.  By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A. 
Vol.  111. — Puritan  England.  The  Revolution.  (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

I The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Green’s  History  carries  us 
through  stirring  times,  and  is  marked  by  all  Mr.  Green’s 
characteristic  excellences  as  well  as  by  most  of  his 
characteristic  defects.  Some  of  his  very  best  word- 
1 pictures  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  many  striking 
passages  scattered  through  the  present  volume.  It 
would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  more  clearly  to  set  before 
j a student  all  that  John  Hampden  staked,  when  taking 
his  stand  against  arbitrary  exaction,  than  in  Mr.  Green’s 
description  of  the  stately  and  beautiful  home  among  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  which  was  to  become  so  memorable  among 
English  house.s.  Still  stands  that  ancient  home,  “ un- 
' altered  within,  its  Elizabethan  hall  girt  round  with 
galleries  and  stately  staircases  winding  up  beneath 
shadowy  portraits  in  ruffs  and  farthingales.”  And  in  the 
I country  upon  which  we  look  out  from  Hampden  House, 
I Mr.  Green  traces  with  quaint  imagery  a likeness  to  the 
I character  of  John  Hami)den  himself.  “A  country,” 

I says  Mr.  Green,  “of  tine  and  lucid  air,  of  far  shadowy 


distances,  of  hollows  tenderly  veiled  by  mist,  graceful 
everywhere  with  allowing  vuiaccentuated  grace,  as  though 
Hampden’s  own  temper  had  grown  out  of  it.”  In  the 
very  same  page  we  meet  with  specimens  of  Mr.  Green’s 
defects  in  the  shape  of  such  inaccuracies,  small  though 
they  be,  as  his  speaking  of  the  Cromwells  of  “ Hitchin- 
brooke,”  and  Sir  Peter  Temple  of  “ Stave.”  It  is  a more 
serious  defect,  and  unfortunately  one  which  mars  the 
entire  plan  of  Mr.  Green’s  work,  that  he  never  gives, 
save  accidentally,  the  authorities  for  his  statements. 
Sometimes  it  would  have  added  picturesqueness  as  well 
as  force  to  them  to  have  given  their  origin,  as  where  he 
cites,  without  mentioning  its  source,  Algernon  Sidney’s 
description  of  Cromwell  coming  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  dissolve 
by  violence,  and  sitting  down  for  a time  quietly  in  his 
place,  “ clad  in  plain  grey  clothes  and  grey  worsted 
stockings.”  We  must  remark,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Bisset, 
in  his  Comxiwnwealth  of  England,  writes  “black 
clothes,”  expressly  citing  Sidney’s  ipsissima  verha. 
Most  serious  of  all,  perhaps,  ethically  speaking,  is 
that  defect  of  vision  which  prevents  Mr.  Green 
from  seeing  any  points  at  any  time  worthy  of  blame  in 
Cromwell’s  character  and  actions.  How  he  acted  towards 
the  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  told  very  differently  by  others,  and  not 
least  by  some  of  those  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  great  conflict  of  principles  which  marks  the 
history  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  Mr. 
Green’s  view  of  Puritanism,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
he  appears  to  ns  often  to  construct  a theory  of  his  own, 
and  then  give  it  the  name  of  what  seems  to  be  his  fetish. 
But  we  must  remark  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Green  is  writing  in  his  own  person  or  in 
tliat  of  an  assumed  character  among  the  dramatis  per- 
sona of  the  England  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Common- 
wealth. Were  we  to  judge  Mr.  Green  by  what  seem  to 
he  his  own  words,  we  should  fear  that  he  must  find  his 
salvation  much  imperilled  in  the  Church  of  England, 
w hich,  even  amid  the  conflicting  sound  of  diverse  judg- 
ments, may  at  least  he  said  to  hold  fast  to  the  surplice. 
But  perhaps  his  next  volume  will  explain  the  apparent 
difficulty  we  meet  with  in  reconciling  the  various  aspects 
of  Mr.  Green’s  many-sided  sympathies. 

Christopher  Coluxnhus.  A Monograph  on  his  True 
Burial-place.  By  Sir  Travers  Twiss.  {Triibner  & Co.) 
So  few  people  have  access  to  the  reports  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History  of  Madrid  that  Sir  Travers  Twiss 
has  conferred  a real  obligation  on  English  readers  hy 
digesting  into  a readable  form  the  report  lately  presented 
to  the  Spanish  Government  on  a most  interesting  his- 
torical controversy.  It  is  notorious  that  the  bones  of  the 
great  admiral  Christopher  Columbus  were  deposited,  in 
1541,  by  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in 
the  chancel  of  the  cathedral  church  of  San  Domingo, 
which  was  thenceforth  appropriated  to  his  family  as 
their  burial-place.  And  no  one  ever  doubted  until  the 
other  day  that  when  the  Spanish  portion  of  Hispaniola 
was  transferred  to  the  French  Republic  in  1795,  the 
remains  of  Columbus  were  removed  by  the  piety  of  his 
descendant  to  the  cathedral  of  Havana,  where  they  were 
solen.nly  deposited  in  a niche  in  the  wall  on  the  Gospel 
side  of  the  high  altar.  The  memory  of  Columbus  is  so 
affectionately  cherished  by  the  Spaniards  that  a petition 
for  his  beatification  has  been  presented  to  the  Holy  See, 
in  the  hope  that  the  shrine  of  Columbus  at  the  Havana 
might  become  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  mariners,  as 
famous  in  its  way  as  the  shrine  of  St.  Janies  was  at  Com- 
postella,  in  old  Spain.  It  therefore  excited  consternation 
when  a pastoral  letter  was  put  forth  in  September,  1877, 
by  the  "Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  archdiocese  of  San  Domingo, 
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announcing  that  the  true  remains  of  the  great  admiral 
had  lately  been  discovered  in  their  original  resting-place 
in  the  cathedral  of  San  Domingo.  This  pastoral  letter 
was  quickly  followed  by  an  address  from  the  bishop  to 
the  different  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  calling 
on  them  to  contribute  “to  the  erection  of  a monument 
worthy  of  the  father  of  the  new  world.’’  The  Spanish 
Government  very  properly  referred  the  examination  of 
the  alleged  discovery  to  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Aca- 
demy of  History  of  Madrid,  and  their  report  clearly 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  the  great  admiral 
were  transported  to  Cuba  in  1795,  and  are  now  deposited 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  Havana,  and  that  the  coffin  dis- 
covered at  San  Domingo  in  1877  was  that  of  the  admiral’s 
grandson  and  namesake,  who  died  before  1572,  and  is 
known  to  have  been  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  San 
Domingo.  Amongst  the  many  interesting  details  which 
are  touched  upon  in  this  report  is  the  notorious  un- 
willingness of  the  Spanish  nation  to  accept  the  name  of 
America  for  the  newly  discovered  world.  The  earliest 
Spanish  book  in  which  the  word  America  is  used  was 
printed  at  Seville  in  1672,  and  the  author  takes  care  to 
inform  his  readers  that  it  was  a “new  name,  not  much 
hitherto  in  use.”  The  traditional  feeling  of  the  family 
of  Columbus  may  be  gathered  from  the  omission  of  the 
word  America  in  the  letter  addressed  by  his  descendant, 
in  1796,  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Havana,  in  which  he 
thanks  them  for  the  distinction  and  respect  which  they 
had  shown  to  the  remains  of  “ Don  Cristoval  Colon,  the 
discoverer  and  conqueror  of  the  new  world,  the  great 
admiral  of  the  ocean,  the  lirst  viceroy  and  governor  of 
the  Indies.’’  It  may  be  noted  that  the  best  printed 
accounts  of  the  way  in  which  the  new  world  took  its 
name  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  instead  of  from  Colum- 
bus, were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  II.  H.  Major,  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  his  Life  of  Prince  llenr>i  the  Navigator  and 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Letters  of  Colnmhns,  published 
by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1870. 

Cathedra  Petri : the  Titles  and  Prerogatives  of  St.  Peter 

and  of  his  See  and  Successors,  as  described  hy  the  Early 

Fathers,  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  Councils  of  the 

Church.  By  Charles  F.  B.  Allnatt.  Second  Edition. 

(Burns  & Oates.) 

This  is  a work  which  is  best  described  for  the  purposes 
of  such  a periodical  as  “ N.  & Q.”  by  the  transcript  we 
have  given  of  its  title.  It  is  a useful  compendium  of  the 
various  texts  adduced  from  writers  of  dili'erent  periods 
in  favour  of  the  prerogatives  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  as  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Many  of  these  are  old 
familiar  friends  to  us  all,  whether  we  are  convinced  by 
them  or  not.  Mr.  Allnatt  has  done  his  part  well,  so  far 
as  marshalling  his  authorities  is  concerned.  It  must 
now  remain  for  his  authorities  themselves  to  do  their 
part,  under  the  “ Leo  de  tribu  Juda.” 

From  Doncaster  into  Ilallamshire.  By  John  Tomlinson. 
The  articles  contained  in  this  little  volume,  of  which 
only  lifty  copies  have  been  issued,  were  originally  printed 
in  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  and  are  of  local  rather  than 
general  interest.  They  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
amusing  style,  and  often  present  bits  of  information 
worth  pireserving.  They  are  evidently  the  outcome  of 
the  antiquarian  and  arclimological  spirit  now  prevalent 
in  most  of  the  larger  provincial  towns,  and  the  author  is 
to  bo  commended  for  the  carefulness  and  accuracy  of 
his  details,  which  are  apparent  on  every  page.  As  a 
guide-book  over  the  route  described  the  volume  would 
be  found  both  interesting  and  useful. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell,  by  Colonel  Colomb,  R.A.  (Chap- 
man & Hall),  is  a new  rendering  of  that  well-known  old 
favourite,  Schiller’s  Song  of  the  Bell,  which  perhaps  some 


vacation  tourist  may  amuse  himself  by  tracing  out  in 
the  bell-tower  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  at  SchaflF- 
hausen,  where  the  poet  is  said  to  have  found  the  source 
of  his  inspiration.  Colonel  Colomb  has  succeeded  pro- 
bably as  well  as  any  one  attempting  a literal  rendering- 
of  this  grand  but  rugged  work  can  ever  expect  to  succeed. 
Mr.  lilerivale’s  version  remains,  to  our  mind,  the  more 
poetic  English  rendering. 


ii50tirc^  to  Carrr^pnnUcut^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Sir  Bevis. — Mr.  Seton,  in  his  Latv  and  Practice  of 
Scottish  Heraldry  (1863),  says,  “ It  appears  to  be  the 
established  law  of  both  England  and  Scotland  that 
surnames  may  be  assumed  or  changed  at  pleasure, 
independently  of  any  royal,  parliamentary,  or  judicial 
authority.”  See  Barlow  v.  Bateman  (1730),  Williams’s 
Reports, 'in.  61;  Leigh  ti.  Leigh  (1808),  Yesey's  Reports,. 

XV.  92.  In  this  latter  case  Lord  Eldon  said,  “ The  king’s- 
licence  is  nothing  more  than  permission  to  take  the  name, 
and  does  not  give  it.  A name,  therefore,  taken  in  that 
way  is  a voluntary  assumption.”  Cf.  Luscombe  v.  Yates 
(1822),  Barn,  and  Aid,,  v.  341;  and  Davies  v.  Lowndes 
(1835),  Bingham’s  New  Cases,  i.  628.  Similarly  in  Scot- 
land, when  the  Court  of  Session  was  petitioned  in  1835- 
by  Alexander  Kettle  for  permission  to  take  the  name  of 
Young,  the  Court  said,  per  Lord  President  (Hope),  “ There 
is  no  need  of  the  authority  of  this  court  to  enable  a man 
in  Scotland  to  change  his  name,”  and  the  petition  was 
withdrawn.  The  practice  of  enrolling  a deed  poll  in 
Chancery  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Its  object  is 
simply  to  secure  a record  of  the  change  of  name.  But 
it  does  not  confer  the  name  any  more  than  does  the  royal 
licence.  We  believe  the  expense  of  such  a deed  is  slight;, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  office  fees  would  be  covered  by 
21.  2s.  The  fact  that  the  name  assumed  is  also  taken 
by  the  wife  and  children  should  be  stated  in  the  deed 
or  advertisement,  as  in  the  well-known  Herbert  of 
Clytha  case.  Advertisement  of  the  change  of  name, 
simultaneously  with  its  record  by  deed  poll  in  the- 
Chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  would 
be  desirable,  as  adding  to  the  publicity  of  the  assumption, 
while  the  enrolment  of  the  deed  would  preserve  the 
record  of  the  fact. 

P.  W.  Trepolpen. — Two  correspondents,  Alexanper 
Irelanb,  Inglewood,  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  and  J.  Borsill, 

36,  Kennington  Road,  S.E,,  offer  to  lend  you  the  History 
of  the  Sahtrday  Review  on  receipt  of  your  address.  It  is 
by  James  Ewart,  author  of  Random  Recollections,  &c., 
and  was  published  by  Darton  k.  Co.,  London,  1873. 

Mialma. — For  “ Du  ’’  Cherrier  read  De  Cherrier  in 
our  notice  last  week,  and  add  to  the  modern  sources  for  ' 
the  study  of  the  Barbarossa  legend  Riickert’s  ballad,  Der  \ 
Alte  Barbarossa. 

P.  C.  N. — John  Hilson,  Lady’s  Yards,  Jedburgh,  X.B., 
offers  to  forward  a copy  of  the  poem  Sin’  his  Mother gaed 
Awa!  if  you  will  send  name  and  address. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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! RABELAIS  AND  SHAKSPEARE. 

1 I think  I paw  it  lately  questioned  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

1 whether  the  influence  of  Kabelais  was  to  be  traced 
in  Shakspeare,  and  that  it  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  I have  been  reading  Sentences  et  Proverbes 
da  Talmud  et  da  Midrasch,  par  Moise  Schuhl, 

I Eabbin,  Ofllcier  d’Academie,  1878.  The  purport  of 

I this  work  is  to  give  passages  out  of  the  Talmud  and 
correspondences  ancient  and  modern.  On  coming 
to  a proverb  on  the  intercommunion  of  all  things, 

, that  all  the  members  of  the  body  were  necessary 
to  each  other,  reference  is  made  to  Kabelais,  liv.  iii. 

. ch.  iii.  On  turning  to  it  the  remembrance  of 
. Shakspeare  in  Timon  of  A thens  came  to  mind. 
Kabelais  makes  Panurge  praise  the  debtors  and 
borrowers,  or  rather  might  be  said  borrowers  and 
lenders.  Changed  into  thieves  and  thieved,  have 
i we  not  the  same  things  said  by  the  Timon  of  Shak- 
speare ? Chap.  iii.  is  long,  and  the  same  subject,  in 
j the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  is  carried 
lon  in  chap.  iv.  In  chap.  iii.  Panurge  says  ; — 

“ Well,  to  go  yet  further  on,  and  possibly  worse  in  your 
conceit,  may  St.  Babolin,  the  good  saint,  snatch  me  if 

II  have  not  all  my  lit'etime  held  debt  to  be  as  a urdon 
I or  conjunction  of  the  lieaveus  with  the  earth,  and  the 
: whole  cement  whereby  the  race  of  mankind  is  kept  to- 
jgether;  yea,  of  sucli  virtue  and  efficacy  that  I say  the 

i 


wliole  progeny  of  Adam  would  perish  without  it.  There- 
fore perhaps  I do  not  think  amiss  wlren  I repute  it  to  be 
the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  tlie  Academics,  vivitieth  all  manner  of 
things,"  &c. 

Panurge  says  : “Suppose  a world  without  debtors 
aud  creditors,  that  is  to  say,  a world  without  debts.” 
Hegoes  on  enumerating  what  would  happenamongst 
the  gods  and  constellations,  who  are  maintained,  he 
says,  by  lending  to  and  borrowing  from  each  other, 
and  then,  dropping  the  representation  by  divinities, 
he  says  : — 

“ The  moon  will  remain  bloody  and  obicure  : for  to 
what  end  shnuld  the  sun  impart  unto  Iier  any  of  his  light? 
He  owed  her  notliing.  Nor  yet  will  the  sun  shine  upon 
the  earth,  nor  the  stars  send  down  any  good  influence, 
because  the  terrestrial  globe  hath  desisted  from  sending 
up  their  wonted  nourisliinent  by  vapours  and  exhalations, 
wlierewith  Heraclitus  said,  the  Stoics  proved,  Cicero  main- 
taineil,  they  were  cherished  and  alimented. 

“ There  would  likewise  be  in  such  a world  no  manner 
of  symbolization,  alternation,  or  transmutation  amongst 
the  elements;  for  the  one  will  not  esteem  itself  obliged 
to  the  otlier,  as  having  borrowed  nothing  at  all  from  it. 
Earth  then  will  not  become  water ; water  will  not  be 
changed  into  air;  of  air  will  be  maile  no  fire,  aud  fire 
will  afford  no  heat  unto  the  earth,”  i:c. 

And  what  is  a curious  coincidence  between 
Kabelais  and  Shakspeare,  and  would  suggest  at 
least  that  they  might  have  had  some  common 
source,  if  Shakspeare  did  not  take  from  Kabelais, 
is  that  a little  further  on  Rabelais  mentions 
“ Timon  the  Athenian,  the  hater  of  mankind.” 
Act  iv.  sc.  3,  Timon  says  to  Alcibiades  : — 

“ I am  Misanthropos,  and  Iiate  mankind.... 

Atcih.  How  came  tlie  noble  Timon  to  this  change? 
Tim.  As  tlie  moon  doe-i,  by  wanting  light  to  give  : 

Rut  then  renew  I could  not,  like  the  moon  ; 

There,  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of.” 

The  speech  of  Timon  to  the  banditti  is  most  to 
the  purpose,  where  he  gives  gold  to  thieves  and 
tells  them  to  practise  robbery  as  all  professions  do 
and  nature  shows  : — 

‘‘  I ’ll  example  you  with  thievery  : 

The  sun ’s  a tliief,  and  with  liis  great  attraction 
RoI)3  the  vast  sea  : the  moon ’s  an  arrant  thief. 

And  lier  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  ; 

Tlie  sea ’s  a thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
Tlie  moon  into  salt  tears  ; the  earth ’s  a thief, 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement.  Each  thing’s  a thief.” 

The  whole  of  the  two  chapters  should  be  read 
to  see  the  likenesse.s  between  the  authors.  In 
Rabelais  there  is  constant  allusion  to  the  man  the 
microcosm,  which  is  in  Shakspeare,  Coriolanus, 
..Act  ii.  sc.  1,  “ The  map  of  my  microcosm.”  The 
introduction  of  Collier  to  Timon  mentions  many 
sources  from  whence  Shakspeare  may  have  drawn 
his  play,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  &c.  Collier  says  that 
the  story  of  Timon  greatly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  .sixteenth  century,  and  there  was  a play  of 
Timon  before  that  of  Shakspeare. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Sept.  2,  1870,  says, 
“ Rabelais  was  introduced  to  the  English  public  at 
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an  early  date  ; a version  of  the  history  of  Gar- 
gantua  appeared  not  many  years  after  the  author’s 
death.”  IShakspeare,  therefore,  had  probably  seen 
it.  W.  J.  Birch. 


JOHN  GILPIN’S  SECOND  HOLID.IY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  162  ) 

My  former  paper  left  John  Gilpin  and  his 
family  disconcerted  by  the  brutal  practical  jokes 
of  some  century-ago  “ ’Arry,”  whose  selfish  and 
vulgar  obtrusiveness  has  done  much  to  lower  our 
national  reputation  among  foreigners  in  times  past 
and  present.  Not  only  is  the  harmless  citizen 
insulted  by  splashing  and  ridiculing  him,  Vmt  the 
lives  of  his  daughters  and  wife  are  endangered  by 
the  strangers  mischievously  bumping  against  his 
boat  in  mid-stream.  But  who  ever  expects  con- 
sideration for  others  from  the  London  street  cad  ? 
His  choice  of  language  and  of  amusements  illus- 
trates only  one  part  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  as 
to  our  ancestry  (not  “ from  the  angels”),  and  by  no 
means  proves  “ the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Here  is 
the  ballad  : — 

[Part  Second.! 

When  ^Mistress  Gilpin  thought  his  hat 
Most  certainly  was  gone  ; 

She  whisper'd  to  liim,  “ Pray  take  care, 

Your  perriwig  keep  on. 

“ I fear,  my  dear,  you  may  take  cold  ; ” 
but  other  thought  had  lie  : 

So  he  secur’d  it  with  both  hands, 

Which  else  away  might  flee. 

For  loss  of  hat  and  wig  before. 

Came  fresh  into  his  mind, 

When  he  the  race  did  run  to  Ware, 

“And  left  the  world  behind." 

But  patient  still,  yet  full  of  fear 
That  matters  might  go  worse, 

And  make  the  water  prove  as  bad 
As  formerly  the  horse  : 

He  only  to  the  sneerers  said, 

“ I let  you  have  your  way, 

Another  time  it  may  be  mine, 

‘ Each  dog  must  have  his  day.’  ” 

So  on  he  went,  and  on  went  they, 

’Till  coming  near  the  shore, 

Well  pleas’d  was  Gilpin  to  behold 
His  hat  was  there  before. 

The  boats  push’d  in  from  every  part. 

And  try’d  which  first  should  land; 

But  glad  was  he  the  hat  to  see 
So  near  unto  his  hand. 

He  snatch’d  it  up  with  all  his  might, 

And  eke  with  joy  and  glee. 

Then  bowing  of  his  head,  he  said, 

“ You  ’re  welcome.  Sir,  to  me.” 

Then  getting  all  upon  dry  land. 

Ho  to  his  wife  did  say, 

“ My  other  hat,  you  know,  my  dear. 

Was  carried  quite  away. 


“ But  this,  more  honest,  comes  again. 

And,  when  I get  him  home, 

I 'll  keep  him  safe  within  a box, 

That  he  no  more  shall  roam.” 

Beneath  his  arm  his  hat  he  plac’d. 

You’ll  guess  the  reason  why. 

In  hopes,  before  he  came  away. 

Again  it  might  be  dry. 

And  in  this  state  they  march’d  along. 
Unto  the  garden  gay, 

Where  he  was  vex'd  to  find  he  had 
Four  shillings  there  to  pay. 

Yet  scarcely  had  he  pass’d  the  door. 

And  to  the  place  got  in. 

When  “ Here ’s  John  Gilpin  ” all  did  roar. 
And  all  did  laugh  and  grin. 

The  ladies,  with  the  beaus  and  wits. 

Came  crouding  all  around, 

And  cried  “ John  Gilpin,  is  it  you. 

Pray,  whither  are  you  bound!  ” 

John  answer’d  not,  but  with  his  wife 
And  daughters  went  along. 

To  listen  to  the  musick  sweet, 

And  hear  a pretty  song. 

“ 0,  charming  ! ” cried  the  Misses  both, 

“ Do,  Mama,  Papa,  hark: 

I ’rn  sure,  O dear  ! that  thrilling  voice 
Is  sweeter  than  the  lark.” 

“Aye,  aye,”  cry’d  Gilpin,  “it  will  do, 

’Tis  very  fine,  in  brief, 

But  I should  like  much  more  to  hear, 
Britannia,  or  roast  beef.”* 

Then  turning  round,  the  trees  he  view’d, 
With  orchestra  so  fine, 

The  waiters  running  here,  and  there. 

With  chickens,  ham,  and  wine. 

But  as  he  turn’d  too  suddenly, 

’Tis  sad  the  tale  to  tell, 

Against  a waiter’s  hand  he  struck. 

And  down  a bottle  fell. 

All  in  a stream  the  wine  it  flow’d, 

Which  gave  to  him  much  pain  ; 

I’et  he  for  it  was  forc’d  to  pay. 

And  it  was  dear  Champagne. 

He  thought  it  hard  to  pay  for  that 
Which  he  did  never  taste  ; 

His  frugal  wife  was  not  well  pleas’d 
To  see  it  run  to  waste. 

“ Such  accidents,”  says  she,  “ my  dear. 
Will  happen,  you  do  know  ; 

But  never  mind  it,  we  must  have 
Some  wine  before  we  go.” 

His  daughters,  as  the  story  tells. 

Thought  ham,  and  chick,  right  fit. 
Because  their  appetites  now  serv’d 
'To  pick  a little  bit. 

At  this  John  Gilpin  bent  his  brow. 

His  lady  cried,  “ My  dear. 

Pray  let  us  do  as  others  do, 

Sitice  we  are  now  come  here.” 


* That  is,  he  preferred  either  Ride  Britannia  (which 
was  first  sung  in  James  Thomson  and  David  Malloch’s 
Alfred,  1740),  or  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England:  the 
cantata,  by  Theophilus  Forest,  became  popular  about 
1765. 
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Tlie  wine,  tlie  ham,  the  chick  was  brought, 

Witli  tarts  and  cheese  cakes  too  ; 

On  ev’ry  thing  he  comments  made, 

And  carefully  did  view. 

“ What  1 two-and-sixpence  for  a chick,” 

He  said,  was  plaguy  dear; 

The  wine  was  short,  he ’d  rather  had 
A pot  of  Trueman's  beer. 

The  wine  was  Port,  and  he  survey’d 
The  bottle  in  each  part. 

And  cried,  “ I 'm  sure  it  wants  three  gills 
To  make  a little  quart.” 

He  eat  and  grumbl’d  all  the  while, 

He  grumbl’d,  yet  he  paid  ; 

For  still  to  pay  was  Gilpin’s  way, 

Hy  ev’ry  one  ’tissaid. 

A Coach  was  call’d,  which  griev’d  him  sore. 

And  so  they  went  away  ; 

But  Gilpin  thought  he  ne’er  wou’d  have 
Another  holiday. 

Now  let  ns  sing,  long  live  the  King, 

And  Gilpin  ! long  live  he  : 

To  ’N'aux-hall  shou’d  he  go  again, 

Alay  I be  there  to  see. 

[London:  Printed  July  2,  1785,  For  E.  Tringham, 
No.  36,  Hosier-lane,  AVest-Smithheld,  and  Enter’d  at 
Stationers 

Of  course,  no  one  could  expect  the  continuation 
to  be  equal  to  William  Cowper’s  own  delicious 
experiment  in  verse.  But  I think  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Second  Holiday  for  John  Gilpin  need 
not  have  shown  the  London  citizen  quite  so  miserly 
in  his  expenditure  when  visiting  Vauxhall  Gardens 
with  his  family.  No  one  likes  to  have  his  pocket 
picked,  as  Sir  John  Falstaff  remonstrated,  when  he 
“takes  his  pleasure  at  his  inn.”  But  a mean 
haggling  over  the  bill,  and  a constant  endeavour  to 
“ do  the  thing  cheap,”  is  not  a pretty  sight,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  whether  in  1785  or  1879.  No 
enjoyment  of  “ pleasure  and  relaxation”  is  possible 
with  such  grumbling  and  huxtering.  While  we 
laugh  at  the  misadventures  and  enforced  outlay, 
let  us  also  protit  by  the  incidental  portraiture  of 
the  steady-going  industry  and  frugality  of  earlier 
days.  Forty  years  ago  we  possessed,  nationally, 
few  holidays  ; nowadays  we  have  too  many.  John 
Bull  slaved  incessantly  at  his  tasks  ; now  he  idles 
too  often.  Our  townsfolks  are  perpetually  “ going 
on  the  loose,”  making  excursions,  claiming  pro- 
longation of  bank-holidays,  and  wearying  them- 
selves in  hot  haste  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
If  the  John  Gilpins  of  a century  gone  by  were  con- 
fined too  closely  to  the  counter  and  the  desk,  our 
present  buyers  and  sellers  seem  to  have  rushed 
to  an  extreme  of  liberty.  Although  “ all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy,”  he  is  a more 
useful  person,  and  generally  a happier  one,  than 
he  will  become  under  the  superabundant  holiday 
system.  “ All  play  and  no  work  ” brings  con- 
fiding friends  to  ruin.  Wise  men  may  profit  by 
the  ■warning  of  John  Gilpin’s  second  holiday,  and 


.also  avoid  the  spendthrift’s  career.  In  the  golden 
mean  lies  our  satety.  J.  W.  Ebs'wortii. 

Molash  ’Ficara^je,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 


TITLE  LIST  OF  CATALOGUES  OF  ENGLISH 
PLAYS. 

Thirty-six  catalogues  of  plays  and  nine  other 
catalogues  partly  of  plays  are  described  below  in 
the  order  of  their  age.  Except  when  otherwise 
noted,  the  descriptions  were  written  when  the 
work  described  was  before  me.  Some  of  the 
British  Museum  Library  copies  have  copious  MS. 
notes.  Perhaps  the  editor  will  permit  the  unusual 
course  of  heading  the  list  with  a name  index. 
Such  index  will  be  a sort  of  bill  of  the  play,  and 
will  enable  readers  readily  to  find  if  a particular 
catalogue  be,  or  be  not,  in  the  list.  I use  the 
word  date  below  in  place  of  the  uncomfortable 
word  chronological.  Will  readers  assist  in  per- 
fecting the  list  ? 

Baker  (D.  E.),  1764,  178'2,  1812.  Baldwin  (R.),  1752- 
Barker  (J.),  1801,  1803,  1806.1814.  Becket  (T.),  1764- 
Bellamy  (B.P.),  1834.  Brook  (N.),  1661.  Chetwood  (\V.  R.l, 
1750,  1752.  Cibber  (C.),  1756.  Collier  (J.  P.),  1834. 
Corneille  (P.),  1671.  Cox  (N.),  1680.  Coxeter  (T.),  1764. 
Cundee  (J.),  1802,  1805.  Lodsley  (R.  and  J.),  1756. 
Dunlap  (W.).  1832,  1833.  Egerton  (T.  an.IJ.),  1786, 1787, 
1788.  Feales  (W.),  1732.  Forster  (J.),  1876.  Forster  (R.), 
1806.  G.  ('I'.),  1656.  Goffe  (T.),  1656.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  G- G.),  1860.  Hazlitt  (W.  C.),  1867.  Heber{R.), 
1834.  Henderson  (J.),  1786.  Hurst  (T.),  1802.  Inglis  (R.), 
1868.  J.  (G.l,  1719- ’20,  1723.  .Jacob  (G.),  1719-20,  1723. 
Jones  (S.),  1812.  King  (T.),  1806,  1815.  Kirkman  (F.), 
1661,1671.  Lacy  (T.H.),  1864.  Langbaine  (G.),  1688,1691, 
1699.  Mears  (W.),  1713,  1715, 1718,  1726.  Mottley  (J.), 
1747.  Oldfield  (A.),  1731.  Oulton  (W.  C.),  1801,  1803. 
Oxinden  (H.),  1660.  P.  (J.  T.),  1834.  Pearson  (T.),1788. 
Reed  (I.),  1782,  1812.  Rees  (J.),  1845.  Richardson  (— ), 
1779.  ’VVhincop  (T.),  1747.  Wilson  (P.),  1750,  1752. 
Wright  (R.),  1787. 

The  careless  shepherdess.  A traei-comedy... written 
by  T[homas]  G[offe],  Mr.  of  Arts.. ..With  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  all  such  plays  that  ever  were  printed. 
London,  printed  for  Richard  Rogers  and  William  Ley... 
1656.  4to.  pp.  2-f76-l-6.  Abe  play  title  list,  with  some 
authors’  names ; about  500  titles. 

MS.  commonplace  book  of  Henry  Oxinden,  of  Bar- 
ham, Kent.  Without  title-page.  Paper,  about  1647-60. 
Folio.  Coritains  a list  of  122  printed  English  plays  (short 
titles,  not  arranged)  in  the  possession  of  H.  0.,  and 
bound  in  six  volumes;  date  of  latest  included  play,  1660. 
In  the  library  cf  the  late  Henry  Huth.  In  the  forth- 
coming catalogue  of  the  library  of  H.  Huth  this  list  of 
plays  is  likely  to  be  printed  at  length. 

Tom  Tyler  and  his  wife.  An  excellent  old  play,  as  it 
was  pritited  and  acted  about  a hundred  years  ago. 
Together  with  an  exact  catalogue  of  all  the  playes  that 
were  ever  yet  printed.  The  second  impression.  London, 
printed  in  the  year  1661.  4to.  black-letter.  The  play 
A — D 2,  in  fours;  the  catalogue,  A — B,  in  fours.  The 
catalogue  has  no  regular  title-page,  but  opens  with 
the  following  descriptive  heading  in  nine  lines : — 
A true,  perfect,  and  exact  catalogue  of  all  the  comedies, 
tragedies,  tragi-comedies,  pastorals,  masques  and  inter- 
ludes, that  were  ever  yet  printed  and  published,  till  this 
present  year  1661,  all  which  you  may  either  buy  orij 
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at  the  several  shops  of  Natb.  Brook  at  the  Anfrel  in 
Coi'nhill  ; Francis  Kirkman  at  the  John  Fletchers  Head, 
on  the  liack-slde  of  St.  Olenients;  Tho.  Jolinson  at  the 
Golden  Key  in  St.  Pauls  Churchyard;  and  Henry  iilar.th 
at  the  Princes  Anus  in  Chancery  Lane,  near  Fleet  Street. 
16t)l.  Ahc  play  title  list,  with  authors’  names.  No 
earlier  edition  of  “ Tom  Tyler  ” is  now  known. 

Tom  Tyler  and  his  wife.  An  excellent  old  play,  as  it 
was  printed  and  acted  about  a hundred  years  ago.  'The 
second  impression.  London,  printed  in  die  year  1661. 
4to.  Hack  letter.  The  play,  A — D 2,  in  fours;  the 
catalogue  “ of  all  the  plays  that  are  printed,”  three 
leaves.  For  particulars  of  the  last  three  entries  I am 
indebted  to  i\lr.  F.  S.  Ellis.  The  only  copy  of  the  “ Tom 
Tyler  ” eigh''-leaf  catalogue  that  I have  seen  had  been 
separated  from  the  play  and  bound  by  itself. 

Nicomede  A tragi  comedy,  translated  out  of  the 
French  of  Monsieur  [I’ierre]  Corneille,  by  John  Dancer. 
As  it  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Dublin.  'To- 
gether with  an  exact  catalogue  of  all  the  English  stage 
plays  printed,  till  this  present  year  1671.  Licenced 
Dec.  16,  1670.  Roger  L’estrange.  London,  printed  for 
Francis  Kirkman. ..1671.  4to.  pp.  l+.lb-l-iG.  'The  list 
title  is  : — A true,  perfect,  and  exact  catalogue  of  all  the 
comedies,  tragedies,  tragi-comedies,  pastorals,  masques, 
and  interludes,  that  rvere  ever  yet  i)rinteJ  and  published 
till  this  present  year  1671,  all  which  you  may  either  buy 
or  sell  at  the  shop  of  Francis  Kirkman,  in  Thames  Street, 
over  against  the  Custom  House,  London.  807  play  titles, 
grouped  by  their  initials,  the  groups  in  abc  order,  but 
not  the  play  titles.  F.  K.  writes ; — “ I have  seen  them  all 
witliin  ten,  and  now  have  them  all  by  me  within  thirty.’’ 

An  exact  catalogue  of  all  the  comedies,  tragedies,  tragi- 
comedies, operas,  masks,  pastorals  and  interludes  that 
were  ever  yet  printed  and  published,  till  this  present 

year  1680 Gxon,  printed  by  L.  Lichfield. ..for  Nicholas 

Cox,  anno  Dorn.  1680.  4to.  pp.  2-1-16.  Abc  play  title 
list  to  1675,  with  authors’  names.  Abc  play  title  list 
from  1675  to  1680,  with  authors’  names. 

Momus  triumphans  : or,  the  plagiaries  of  the  English 
stage  ; expos'd  in  a catalogue  of  all  the  comedies,  tragi- 
comedier,  masques,  tragedies,  opera’s,  pastorals,  inter- 
ludes, &c.,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  were  ever  yet 
printed  in  English.  'The  names  of  their  known  and 
supposed  authors.  Their  several  volumes  and  editions  ; 
with  an  account  of  the  various  original?,  as  well  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  as  Greek  and  Latine;  from  whence 
most  of  them  have  stole  their  jrlots.  By  Gerard  Lang- 
baine  [the  younger].  Esq.  [Quotation.]  London,  printed 
for  N.  C.  and. ..sold  by  Sam.  Holford....l688.  4to.  pp. 
(16)-l-32-f(8)  Ahc  authors'  name  list,  with  play  titles, 
sizes  of  editions,  plot  sources.  Index  : abc  play  title  list. 

An  account  of  the  English  dramatick  poets.  Or,  some 
observations  and  remarks  on  the  lives  and  writings  of 
all  those  that  have  publish’d  either  comedies,  tragedies, 
tragi-comedies,  pastorals,  masque.?,  interludes,  farces, 
or  opera's  in  the  English  tongue.  By  Gerard  Langbaine 
[the  younger].  Oxford,  printed  by  L.  L.  for  George 
West  and  Henry  Clements.  An.  Dom.  1691.  8vo.  pp. 
(16)-t-556-t(36).  be  authors’  name  list,  with  life  notes, 
play  titles,  place,  date  and  size  of  editions,  places  of  first 
performance,  source  of  plots.  Indexes  ; abc  authors’ 
name  list ; ahc  play  title  list. 

The  lives  and  characters  of  the  English  dramatic  poets. 
Also  an  exact  account  of  all  the  plays  that  were  ever  yet 
printed  in  the  English  tongue;  their  double  titles,  the 
places  where  acted,  the  dates  when  printed,  and  the 
persons  to  whom  dedicated  ; with  remarks  and  observa- 
tions on  mo.st  of  the  said  plays.  First  begun  by  Mr. 
Langbain[e,  the  younger] : improv’d  and  continued  down 
to  this  time,  by  a careful  hand  [Charles  Gildon].  London, 
printed  for  'Tho.  Leigh. ..and  William  Turner. ..[1699]. 


Also  issued  with  another  title  leaf,  differing  thus: — 
London,  printed  for  William  'Tui'ner...l699.  8vo.  p|). 
(16) -l-182-t  (16) -(-inserted  leaf  *151.  Abo  authors’ name 
list,  with  life  notes,  play  titles,  plot  sources,  dates  and 
sizes  of  editions.  Indexes:  abc  authors’  name  list;  abc 
play  title  list. 

A true  and  exact  catalogue  of  all  the  plays  that  were 
ever  yet  printed  in  the  English  tongue ; with  the  authors 
names  against  each  play  (alribabeticallv  digested)  and 
continued  down  to  October,  1713.  Printed  for  W.  Mears 
at  the  Lamb  without  'Temple  Bar.  1713.  Where  may  be 
had  a great  variety  of  plays.  [The  list  begins  close 
under  the  above  ten  lines.]  4to.  jip.  16.  Abc  play  title 
list,  with  some  authors’  names. 

Continuation  of  the  following  [W.  Mears’s  October, 
1713]  catalogue  of  plays  to  October,  1715.  'To  which 
[October,  1713,  catalogue]  is  prefix'd  [that  is.  on  the 
back  of  this  leaf]  a catalogue  of  plays,  printed  in  12mo. 
with  a neat  Elziver  letter.  Sold  by  W.  Mears  at  the 
Lamb  without  Temple  Bar.  Of  whom  may  be  had  above 
fivt  hundred  several  sorts  of  plays,  in  4to  and  12mo.  [The 
list  begins  close  under  the  above  six  lines.]  4to.  one  leaf. 
Two  abc  play  title  lists. 

[A  compleat  catalogue  of  all  the  plays  that  were  ever 
yet  (U'inted  in  the  English  language.  London,  W.  Mears. 
1718.]  12rao.  pp.  96.  Abc  authors’  name  list,  with  play 
titles  and  dates.  Abc  play  title  list,  with  authors’  names. 
British  Museum  copy,  611.  f.  18/1,  lacks  title-leaf,  and 
has  an  appendix,  printed  1726,  bound  with  it ; the  date 
is  wrongly  supjdied  in  the  catalogue  entry  as  1726. 

The  poetical  register  ; or,  the  lives  and  characters  of 
the  English  dramatic  poets.  With  an  account  of  their 
writings.. ..London,  printed  for  E.  Curll...l719.  8vo. 
pp.  (2)-(-8-f (12)-f 434-f (22),  6 plates.  Dedication  sub- 
scribed G.  J.  By  Giles  Jacob.  Abc  authors’  name  list, 
with  play  titles  and  dates. 

An  historical  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  our 
most  consiilerable  English  poets,  whether  epick,  lyrick, 

elegiack,  epigramatists London,  printed  for  E.  Curll... 

1720.  8vo.  pp.  26-1(8)4- 328-l-(8),  8 plates.  Dedication 
subscribed  G.  J.  By  Giles  Jacob.  The  first  sentence 
of  the  preface  treats  this  work  as  a second  volume  of  The 
Poetical  ReqisUr,  1719. 

The  poetical  register  : or,  the  lives  and  characters  of 
all  the  English  poets.  With  tin  account  of  their  writings. 
...London,  printed  and  sold  by  A.  Betteswoi'th...[and 
others],  1723.  2 vols.  8vo.  1.  pp.  (2)-l-84-(12)-l-444-l- 
(20],  6 plates  ; II.  pp.  26-l-(8)-(-328-l-(8),  9 plates.  Dedi- 
cation subscribed  G.  J.  By  Giles  Jacob.  Vol.  I.  Dra- 
matic poets.  Abc  authors’  name  list,  with  jday  titles 
and  dates. 

A compleat  catalogue  of  all  the  plays  that  were  ever 
yet  printed  in  the  English  language.  Containing  the 
dates  and  number  of  jdayes  written  by  every  particular 
author  : an  account  of  what  phiys  were  acted  with  ap- 
plause, and  of  tho-e  which  were  never  acted  ; and  also 
the  authors  now  living.  In  trvo  separate  alphabets. 
Continued  to  the  present  year,  1726.  The  second  edition. 
London,  printed  for  W.  Mears,  at  the  Lamb  without 
'Temple  liar.  17[18-]26.  Price  one  shilling  stitch’d. 
12mo.  pp.  104.  Abc  authors’  name  list  to  June,  1718, 
with  play  titles  and  dates.  Abc  play  title  list  to  June, 
1718,  with  authors’  names.  Appendix:  Abc  play  title 
list,  1718  to  1726,  with  authors’  names.  This  is  the  1718 
edition,  with  the  title-leaf  and  last  leaf  (pp.  95-6)  sup- 
pressed; with  a new  title-leaf;  with  pp.  95  6 reprinted 
with  a device  and  catchword  in  place  of  a line  and  the 
word  Finis ; and  with  an  appendix,  pp.  97-104,  added. 

Fred.  W.  Foster, 

45,  Beaufort  Street,  S.W. 

{To  le  continued.) 
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“ Thesaurus  Epistoltcus  Calvinianus.”— 
Having  lately  liad  occasion  to  turn  over  the  3,041 
letters  which  have  as  yet  been  printed  of  this 
work,  I cordially  recommend  it  as  worthy  to  rank 
with  Strype  and  the  best-edited  works  of  the 
Parker  Society  and  with  Mr.  Laing’s  edition  of 
Knox.  The  title  gives  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  store  of  valuable  material  for  history,  English 
history  too,  that  is  here  collected,  and  on  the 
whole  admirably  edited.  I noticed  a few  faults,  of 
which  I remember,  and  will  specify,  three,  and 
hope  that  the  editors  (Professors  Baum,  Cunitz, 
and  Reuss,  of  Strasbourg)  will  accept  the  corrections 
as  an  evidence  of  gratitude  for  much  instruction. 
(I  should  say  that  the  volumes  are  ineluded  in 
Calvini  Opera  Omnia,  and  form  part  of  the 
(Jorpus  Be, formatorum,  published  at  Brunswick  by 
Schwetschke  in  4to.  The  last  volume  published 
is  the  tenth  of  the  Thesaurus,  the  nineteenth  of 
Oalvin,  the  forty-seventh  of  the  Corpus,  and  it 
appeared  this  year.)  The  first  erratum  is  a very 
common  one  in  foreign  books,  “ Cantabrigia”  for 
Cantuaria,  Cambridge  for  Canterbury.  The  second 
is  one  w'hich  a student  of  Porson  or  of  Cobet  would 
detect  at  a glance,  for  it  arises  from  the  common 
confusion  of  M and  AA,  so  well  known  in  dAAd 
for  d/xa,  in  dAAws  ye  ttoj?,  all  but  univer-sal  for 
«/xa)5  ye  7roj5.  Your  late  learned  correspondent 
the  Rev.  Richard  Shilleto  corrected,  in  a paper 
published  after  his  death,  MIA  in  one  place  into 
*AAIA,  in  another  into  AAIA.  But  to  our  text. 
In  epist.  2334,  a satirical  copy  of  elegiacs  by 
Joannes  Alolanus,  we  read  : — 

“ Denique  quod  vellas  si  deest  tibi,  n'  pt  n-eavruv 
Be  pultnone  aviiis,  Westphale,  velle  tuas.” 

Here  we  have  a tribrach  in  the  fifth  place,  making 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason.  The  editors  mend 
neither  by  suggesting  /xq  for  fie  (amphibrach  in 
fifth  place).  The  couplet  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
well-known  line  of  Persius,  and  we  must  read 
TIAAE  (=the  Lat.  velle)  for  TI  ME. 

An  error  of  omission  I record  in  a separate  note 
(under  “ Thomas  Broke.”). 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

P.S. — The  eleventh  (concluding)  volume  has 
just  been  issued.  It  brings  up  the  number  of 
letters  to  4,271,  a wonderful  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  great  reformer’s  influence,  the  “ long  hands” 
of  this  king  of  men.  The  volume  contains  three 
indexes,  of  writers,  of  recipients,  and  of  first  lines. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  index  nominum  et  rerum 
will  follow  in  due  course.  In  a letter  from  Bp. 
Grindal  to  Zanchius  (reprinted  from  Zanchii 
Opera,  viii.  (2)  140)  Fulham  Palace  has  undergone 
a.  metamorphosis  (epist.  4010) : “ Ex  suburbano 
meo  lubalmiensi  ad  ripam  Thamensis.”  Read 
Fulhamiensi  and  Thamesis. 


Tfiojias  Broke. — William  Quick,  writing  to 
Calvin  at  the  end  of  1549,  says  that  he  has  with 
him  two  sons  of  Mr.  Thomas  Broke,  who  had 
translated  some  of  Calvin’s  books  into  Latin.  The 
editors  of  the  Brunswick  Thesaurus  EpistoUcus 
Calvinianus  (epist.  1333)  cannot  identify  this 
translator.  \et  he  appears  in  Watt  (under 
“ Broke  ” and  “ Calvin  ”)  and  in  the  indexes  to 
Strype  and  to  the  Parker  Society’s  works.  Perhaps 
some  reader  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Kent 
may  tell  us  more  about  him. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

“ The  one  ” and  “ The  other.” — When  Avill 
the  writers  of  our  day  agree  to  uniformity  in  the 
use  of  these  terms  I I hazard  the  assertion  that 
without  exception  the  great  writers  of  the 
Augustan  era  of  English  literature  used  “ the  one” 
as  synonymous  with  “ the  latter,”  and  “ the  other” 
as  synonymous  with  “ the  former,”  of  any  two 
subjects  referred  to.  In  our  day,  even  among  good 
w'riters,  this  usage  is  so  frequently  departed  from, 
and  what  I must  call  a perverse  reversion  of  the 
terms  is  so  much  in  vogue,  that,  whenever  they 
occur,  one  has  to  read  the  passage  at  least  twice  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  he  does  not  make  his 
author  say  the  very  opposite  to  what  he  means. 
E.g.,  to-day  I wars  reading  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s 
masterly  sketch  of  Thackeray  in  Mr.  Morley’s 
interesting  series.  At  p.  166  I came  on  the 
passage  : — 

“ Sterne  was  a humourist  and  employed  bis  pen  in  that 
line,  if  ever  a winter  did  so,  and  so  was  Goldsmith.  Of 
the  excellence  and  largeness  of  the  disposition  of  the  one, 
and  the  meanness  and  littleness  of  the  other,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  1 should  here  say  much.” 

Mr.  Trollope,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  keeps 
to  the  lines  of  his  great  predecessors.  Well,  while 
I was  reading  that  very  passage  the  Scotsman  came 
in,  and  I laid  down  the  book  to  glance  over  the 
newspaper.  There,  in  an  otherwise  well-written 
review  of  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dia- 
lect, by  W.  Barnes,  I read  as  follows 

“ Alongside  one  of  Mr.  Barnes’s  Dorset  milkmaids  the 
conventional  shepherdess  of  Shenstone  or  Gay  looks 
almost  idiotic.  The  one  is  drawn  from  life,  the  other 
from  a lay  figure — or,  rather,  the  one  is  a living,  laugh- 
ing piece  of  flesh  and  blood,  while  the  other  is  a kind  of 
poet’s  dummy,  ready  at  hand  for  the  fitting  on  of  meta- 
phorical millinery.” 

Any  one  construing  this  passage  by  strict  gram- 
matical rule  would  make  the  writer  praise  where 
he  meant  to  dispraise,  and  vice  versa. 

“ N.  & Q.”  often  fights  a good  fight  in  defence 
of  good  English.  Pray  take  “ the  one  ” and  “ the 
other  ” under  your  care,  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
wander  about  like  two  Dromios,  leaving  us  in 
uncertainty  which  is  which. 

R.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 
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Jerdan’s  Recollections  of  Tornerelli. — 
The  following  extract  from  the  A%dohiograj)hy  of 
William  Jerdan,  p.  118,  may  be  of  interest  in 
connexion  with  Turnerelli  : — 

“ Another  of  the  episodes  of  tlie  year  was  a visit  to 
Windsor  to  participate  in  the  jubilee  rejoicings  com- 
memorating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  I'eign  of  King 
George  the  Third.  I was  accompanied  l)y  Turnerelli, 
the  sculptor,  to  whom  his  Majesty  sat  for  his  bust,  touch- 
ing which  I may  relate  an  anecdote,  characteristic  enough 
of  the  manner  and  astuteness  of  the  sovereign.  Sitting 
one  morning,  he  abruptly  asked,  ‘ What ’a  your  name  1 ’ 
‘ Tui  nerelli,  sir,’  replied  the  ai'tist,  with  a proper  in- 
clination of  his  bead.  ‘ Oh,  aye,  aye,  so  it  is,’  i-ejoineil 
the  monarch:  ‘'Turnerelli,  'Turnerelli— elli,  elli,  that  is 
Turner,  and  the  elli,  elli,  elli,  to  make  the  geese  follow 
you.’  ” 

c.  s. 

The  Royal  Signature. — When  visiting  the 
Isohi  Bella,  Lago  hlaggiore,  in  Italy,  lately,  I 
examined  the  visitors’  book  kept  at  the  chateau, 
and  found  the  royal  signature  thus  : “Victoria 
R.,  I.,  Countess  of  Balmoral.”  As  this  is  the  first 
time  I have  seen  the  new  title  “ Imperatrix  ” (re- 
presented by  “ I.”)  used,  I think  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  the  present  form  of  signature 
adopted  out  of  England  by  the  Queen. 

Erederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Bacon  {Ayolliegmes,  No.  84)  gives  the  following 
story  about  Thomas  Seckford,  founder  of  the 
hospital  in  Woodbridge  and  otherwise  its  great 
benefactor  : — 

“Sackford,  master  of  the  requests  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
had  diverse  times  moved  for  audience  and  been  put  off. 
At  last  he  came  to  the  queen  in  a progress,  and  had  on 
a new  pair  of  boots.  When  he  came  in  the  queen  said 
to  him,  ‘ Fy,  sloven,  thy  new  boots  stink,’  ‘ Madam,’ 
said  he,  ‘ it  is  not  my  new  boots  that  stink,  but  it  is  the 
stale  bills  that  I have  kept  so  long.’  ” 

I quote  the  above  because  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  is  the  source  of  the  incident  in  Kenilworth 
where  Elizabeth  chides  Tressilian  thus  : “ We  for- 
give your  audacity  and  your  uncleansed  boots 
withal,  which  have  well-nigh  overpowered  my 
Lord  of  Leicester’s  perfumes.” 

H.  C.  Delevingne. 

Woodbridge  Grammar  School. 

A Dramatic  Curiosity. — In  the  Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  Portugal,  by  a Lady  (London,  1847), 
there  is  this  funny  account  : — 

“ Our  English  friends  were  much  amused  with  the 
new  tragedy,  or  melodrame,  right  merry  and  tragical,  of 
The  TioeLve  of  England,  in  which  twelve  English  ladies, 
who  have  been  slandered  by  twelve  English  knights,  are 
championed  by  twelve  Portuguese  knights,  none  of  their 
own  countrymen  daring  to  fight  for  them.  The  tvjelve 
Englishmen,  so  dreaded,  when  arrayed  in  the  lists, 
shrank  at  the  first  onset,  and  stood  in  a row  with  their 
heads  down,  to  be  stuck  in  the  back  by  the  valiant 
Portuguese,  and  were  all  killed  in  a moment.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  was  tremendously  funny;  and 
when  they  called  for  the  author,  the  poor  man  presented 


himself  on  the  stage,  pale  as  a tallow-chandler  with  the 
triumph  of  genius.” — Vol.  i.  p.  76. 

Surely  dramatic  bathos  could  furnish  no  lower 
deep.  A Manchester  Pythagorean. 

A Beetle’s  Tomb. — A relative  of  mine,  while 
recently  cutting  a loaf  of  bread,  found  embedded 
in  it  a beetle.  A small  portion  of  the  loaf  with 
the  insect  in  it  was  cut  out  entire,  and  after 
a lapse  of  about  five  minutes  the  beetle  began  to 
crawl  out,  apiiarently  none  the  worse  for  its  incar- 
ceration. It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  beetles 
are  fond  of  warmth,  but  I should  not  have  thought 
that  one  would  have  so  comfortably  survived  some 
hours  spent  in  a living  tomb,  escaping  the  danger 
of  being  crushed  to  death  in  the  making  of  the 
bread  and  subsequently  the  risk  of  being  killed 
either  by  suffocation  or  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

Gese. 

Brighton. 

“Grimly,”  an  Ad.iective.  — The  Saturday 
Review,  August  2.3,  says  : “Had  Miss  Mathers 
ever  learnt  English  grammar  she  would  scarcely 
have  spoilt  the  paragraph  that  comes  just  before 
the  Eozoon  by  using  an  adverb  as  if  it  were  an 
adjective.”  “Simple,  beautiful  and  grimly  by 
turns,”  she  writes.  The  reviewer  forgets  the  frag- 
ment of  a ballad  quoted  in  Fletcher’s  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who 
heard  it  when  a child  to  forget  its  terror  ; — 

“ When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight. 

And  all  were  fast  asleep. 

In  came  Margaret’s  grimly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William’s  feet.” 

Mallet’s  ballad  is  founded  on  this.  W.  G. 

Weather  Telegrams  from  the  Office  of 
THE  “New  York  Herald.” — In  the  course  of 
the  present  wet  and  unfavourable  weather  these 
telegrams  have  been  talked  about  in  very  remote 
places.  One  of  the  latest  being  spoken  of  in  the 
presence  of  an  old  Yorkshire  farmer’s  wife,  she 
said,  “ I do  wish  God  Almighty  would  take  the 
weather  into  his  own  hands,  and  not  leave  it  to 
these  Americans.”  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  “Mistletoe  i 
Bough  ”? — I was  told  lately  of  an  accident  that  ‘ 
happened  a number  of  years  ago  in  Glasgow, closely  ! 
resembling  this  story.  A Mr.  Wilson,  a Glasgow 
merchant,  used  a number  of  horses  in  his  business. 

One  day  his  three  sons  and  a number  of  other 
boys  were  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  stables 
and  lofts,  and  when  it  was  the  three  brothers’  turn 
to  hide,  they  cried  out  that  they  were  ready ; but 
though  the  others  searched  high  and  low,  turned 
over  all  the  straw,  searched  among  the  hay  and 
everywhere  they  could  think  of,  the  boys  could 
not  be  found,  and  they  were  not  found  till  the 
horses  came  back  to  the  stable,  when  one  of  the 
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carters,  going  to  feed  his  horses,  opened  a corn- 
bin.  It  was  in  three  compartments,  each  nearly 
empty,  and  there  he  discovered  the  three  boys — 
the  eldest,  in  the  centre  division,  was  still  alive, 
the  other  two  dead.  They  had  jumped  in  there  to 
hide,  the  hasp  had  caught  on  the  staple  and  held 
the  lid  down,  and  they  were  suffocated.  They  had 
been  religiously  trained,  and  the  eldest  said  that 
he  heard  his  brothers  praying  and  saying  over 
their  hymns  before  dying.  J.  It.  Haig. 


[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  oidy  private  interest,  to  affix  tlieir 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Sir  Peter  Haniel,  Knight,  Alderman  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  IM.P.  for  Southwark 
with  Anthony  Bowyer,  1685-88. — I should  be 
much  obliged  for  any  information  respecting  him. 
His  will  is  dated  March  6,  1698  (2  William  III.), 
and  proved  May  18,  1700.  He  possessed  a house 
in  Gravesend,  which  is  still  standing,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  town.  It  is  a build- 
ing of  two  stories,  red  brick,  situate  No.  21  in 
West  Street,  but  now  divided  into  two  tenements ; 
and  on  the  front  is  carved  in  the  brickwork  the 
representation  of  a mermaid,  together  with  the 
initials  L.  D.  and  the  date  1688.  The  house  must 
have  been  of  a much  earlier  date,  for  there  is  a 
token  engraved  in  Cruden’s  History  of  Gravesend 
(p.  363)  with  this  inscription  : “ At  the  Mermaid 
in  Gravesend.  1656.  P.  I.  D.”  I purchased  this 
house  myself  in  June,  1874,  but  have  since  disposed 
of  it ; and  I caused  photographs  to  be  taken  of 
the  carved  mermaid  for  preservation.  The  casual 
visitor  to  Gravesend  will  do  well  just  to  glance 
at  this  curious  old  house  in  his  perambulations. 
The  initials  on  the  token  of  1656  plainly  point  to 
a Daniel,  as  also  those  accompanying  the  brick 
carving.  The  earliest  title  deed  extant  respecting 
the  property  is  a release,  dated  March  18, 
1707,  between  Lionel  Daniel,  of  Clapham,  co. 
Surrey,  Esq.,  and  Benjamin  Daniel,  of  London, 
Gentleman — the  only  two  surviving  sons  and  co- 
heirs of  Sir  Peter  Daniel,  late  of  Clapham  afore- 
said, Knight,  and  only  brothers  and  coheirs  of 
William  Daniel,  Esq.,  who  died  without  issue — of 
the  one  part,  and  Stephen  Allen,  of  Gravesend,  co. 
Kent,  bricklayer,  of  the  other  part  ; conveying  to 
Allen  in  fee,  inter  alia,  “all  that  messuage  or 
tenement,  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto  be- 
longing, situated,  lying,  and  being  in  West  Street 
in  Gravesend,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  commonly 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mermaid.” 
In  1727  the  house  belonged  to  Lawrence  Holker, 
Doctor  of  Physic  ; it  then  passed  through  several 
devolutions,  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of 


Samuel  Man,  baker,  of  Gravesend,  in  the  year 
1801.  From  his  descendants  it  came  to  me  by 
purchase  ; but  I did  not  retain  it  long.  Any 
information  concerning  the  Daniel  family  will  be 
acceptable.  W.  H.  Hart,  F.S.A. 

Were  tub  Essenes  Sun  WoRsnirrERS  ?— Dr. 
Theodor  Keim  asserts  that  they  were.  In  his 
History  of  Jesns  of  Nazara  (I  quote  from  the 
translation  published  by  Messrs.  Williams  & Nor- 
gate)  he  says  of  them  : “ They  were  Jews,  and  yet 
separated  themselves  from  their  nation  ; wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah,  and  yet  prayed  like  the 
Gentiles  to  the  sun.”  And  again,  “ They  regarded 
light  with  special  reverence,  as  the  pure  ethereal 
element.  Hence  their  remarkable  and  quite  un- 
scriptural  sun  cultus”  (vol.  i.  pp.  365,  373).  I 
have  looked  up  all  the  passages  in  Josephus  where 
the  Essenes  are  referred  to,  and  cannot  find  a 
single  word  to  justify  this  stigma  on  a people  who, 
for  their  many  excellences,  deserve,  if  ever  people 
did,  the  name  of  “ Christians  before  Christ.”  The 
only  passage  which  gives  the  smallest  countenance 
to  Dr.  Keim’s  assertion  occurs  in  B.  J.,  ii.  8,  5 : — 

“ As  for  their  piety  towards  God  it  is  very  extraor- 
dinary : for  before  sun-rising  they  speak  not  a word  about 
nrofatie  matters,  but  put  up  certain  prayers,  wliich  they 
have  received  from  their  forefathers,  as  if  they  made 
supplication  for  its  rising.” — Whiston’s  Josephus. 

If  a charge  of  sun  cultus  can  be  founded  on  such 
a passage  as  that,  much  more  might  Goethe  be 
called  a worshipper  of  the  sun,  on  the  strength  of 
what  he  once  said  to  Eckermann  : — 

“ If  I am  asked  whether  it  is  in  my  nature  to  pay 
Jesus  devout  reverence,  I say,  ‘ Certainly.’  I bow  before 
him  as  the  divine  manifestation  of  the  highest  principle 
of  morality.  If  I am  asked  whether  it  is  in  my  nature 
to  revere  the  sun,  I again  say,  ‘ Certainly.’  For  he  is 
likewise  a manifestation  of  the  highest  being,  and  indeed 
the  most  powerful  which  we  children  of  earth  are  per- 
mitted to  behold.  I adore  in  him  the  light  and  pro- 
ductive power  of  God,  by  which  we  all  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being — we  and  all  the  plants  and  animals 
with  us,” — Conversations  viilh  Eckermann,  Bohn,  p.  567. 

E.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

Name  of  Artist  Wanted.— Can  any  of  your 
artistic  correspondents  furnish  me  with  the  name 
of  the  artist  of  a full-length  portrait,  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  circa  1530  to  1540,  of  a Kentish 
knight,  who  was  captain  of  Calais  about  that 
time  ? The  portrait  is  a full  length,  the  size 
of  life,  in  military  court  costume  of  the  period, 
the  scarf,  which  is  of  gold  thread,  having  worked 
in  embroidery  the  badges  of  the  white  rose  and 
the  pomegranate,  suggestive  of  the  insignia  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  his  queen.  In 
the  corner  of  the  picture  at  the  top,  over  a device 
of  fieur-de-lys  and  in  fan  shape,  are  three  repre- 
sentations of  fire  and  smoke,  suggestive  of  an 
explosion,  and  under  all  the  legend  or  motto, 
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“ Sans  orage,”  the  interpretation  l)eing  that  the 
town  (query  Calais)  was  taken  without  storm.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  device  may  be  the 
means  of  identifying  the  picture  in  question. 

J.  E.  Scott,  F.S.A. 

Clevelands,  Walthamstow. 

“ Warish.” — Can  any  one  give  me  examples 
of  this  word  beyond  that  in  Holland’s  Pliny, 
“ who  warish  and  cure,”  bk.  vii.  c.  ii.  K,  p.  1541 
The  meaning  is  plain,  but  I was  puzzled  with  its 
etymology  till  Mr.  W.  G.  Stone  suggested  that  it 
was  an  English  formative  from  the  French  yuirir. 
I am  aware  of  Halliwell’s  waresclie  and  (Eitson’s) 
warist.  B.  Nicholson. 

Cecily  Boleyn. — Can  any  reader  give  me  any 
further  information  respecting  the  Cecily  Boleyn 
whose  epitaph  I have  copied  below  1 Blomefield 
states  (in  his  History  of  Norfolk,  1806,  vol.  vi. 
p.  387)  that  Cecily,  daughter  of  Geffrey  Boleyn, 
is  buried  in  Blickling  Church  ; but  this  seems 
apparently  an  error,  as  the  brass  there  is  to 
“ Cecilie  Boleyn,  Suster  (sic)  to  Geffrey  Boleyn.” 
I gather  from  Blomefield  that  [Sir]  Geffrey  Boleyn, 
Kt.,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon  in  1457.  He 
acquired  the  manor  of  Blickling,  Norfolk,  and 
died  about  1463.  It  was  his  grandson,  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  [son  of  Sir  William],  who  was  father  to 
((lueen  Anne  Boleyn.  Blomefield  does  not  give 
the  inscription  on  Cecily  Boleyn’s  brass,  but  I 
made  the  following  copy  of  it  when  the  British 
Archmological  Association  (by  the  kind  invitation 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian)  visited  Blickling 
Hall  and  Church  on  August  20,  1879. 

The  brass  is  on  the  floor  before  the  chancel  steps, 
and  has  a full-length  female  figure,  with  this 
inscription  in  three  lines  below  : — 

“ Here  lyth  Cecilie  Boleyn  Suster  to  Geffrey  Boleyn 
lord  of  the  mail  of  Blyclyng  | whiclie  Cecilie  decessed  in 
hyr  niaydenhode  of  the  age  of  1 yeeres  the  xxvj  day  of  | 
Junii  the  yeer  of  our  lord  mcccclviij  whos  soule  god 
jiardouiie.  Amen.” 

It  is  curious  that  the  name  of  the  month  (ap- 
parently “Junii”)  should  be  in  Latin,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  inscription  is  in  English. 

H.  W.  Henfrey. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lfavis. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  Hereford  1 It  is 
in  Latin  and  particularly  concise  and  appropriate. 

Z. 

Gates  op  Pardon.  — Can  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Walcott  or  any  other  learned  archteologist  give 
me  any  information  respecting  the  gates  of  pardon 
whidi  are  to  be  found  in  some  cathedrals  in 
Spain,  but  not  elsewhere,  as  far  a.s  I can  ascertain  1 
I believe  some  ceremonies  take  place  on  certain 
occasions  at  {\\q  puerta  de  ptrdon — such  as  general 
absolution  of  multitudes,  somewhat  after  the 


fashion  of  the  Papal  benediction  formerly  given 
from  the  loggia  of  St.  Peter’s.  Inquirer. 

Caberfae. — In  Hilda  among  the  Broken  Gods, 
p.  46,  I read  : — 

“ I had  called  her  Caberfae, 

She  looked  so  like  a startled  deer.” 

Who  was  Caberfae  1 A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

[The  Highland  designation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan 
Mackenzie,  from  the  “stag’s  head  cabossed”  in  their 
arms.] 

General  Lascelles,  of  Whitby. — Who  were 
his  parents,  and  are  there  any  descendants  of  this 
noted  officer  1 E.  C. 

The  late  Sir  Eowland  Hill.- — Was  Sir 
Eowland  Hill  a descendant  of  Eowland  Hill,  the 
great  preacher  1 Z. 

[Certainly  not  a descendant,  according  to  the  notice- 
in  the  Times,  though  the  Christian  name  might  indicate 
a claim  to  consanguinity.] 

Poems  by  Thomas  Warton,  Vicar  of  Basing- 
stoke, DIED  1745. — Wooll,  at  p.  1.  of  his  Bio- 
graphical Memoirs  of  Josegjh  Warton,  D.D.,  1806,. 
states  that  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  above  a 
volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  subscription, 
under  the  direction  of  his  son  Joseph.  Is  this 
volume  known?  Lowndes  describes  a book  which 
I think  must  be  the  one  in  question,  viz.  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions,  London,  1748, 8vo.,  but  he  ascribes- 
it  to  Thomas  Warton  the  younger,  Poet  Laureate. 
The  memoir  of  the  latter,  prefixed  to  Cooke’s  edition 
cf  his  Poems,  1800,  gives  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  father’s  poems  as  1748,  and  so  far  confirms 
Lowndes,  but  Lowndes  goes  on  to  state  that  further 
editions  of  the  same  work,  with  additions,  appeared 
in  1777  and  1791.  These  latter  two  are  certainly 
the  poems  of  the  Laureate,  not  those  of  his  father. 
Will  some  one  set  the  matter  right  1 H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

Juan  de  Valdes. — A little  polychromic,  half- 
length  wooden  “Mater  Dolorosa”  by  this  artist 
has  been  mentioned  recently  in  a contemporary,  as 
being  one  of  those  “ wondrous  carvings  which  are 
only  to  be  seen  in  Spain.”  I have  often  thought 
it  very  absurd  that  in  the  octagon  room  at  the 
National  Gallery,  or  at  South  Kensington,  with 
more,  though  still  bad,  light,  we  have  not  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  noticeable  pictures  in  the  world  ; 
but  certainly  we  ought  to  have  photographs  of  all 
sculptures  in  the  world,  for  solid  form  can  always 
be  photographed  where  colour  cannot.  But  what 
are  those  carvings  that  can  only  be  seen  in  Spain  ? 
Are  they  starveling  things  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  German  angularities  of  Diirer  (not  without 
feeling),  or  realities  such  as  were  painted  by 
Velasquez,  De  Goya,  and  Murillo  (when  secular 
and  vivacious,  for  Murillo  is  false  when  he  paints 
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floly  Families  without  a becoming  ideal)?  Here  in 
England,  I think,  we  have  no  idea  at  all  of  Spanish 
sculpture  or  Spanish  carving,  and  that  Valdes  was 
great  as  a painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  is  known. 
Verbruggen  is  in  the  Belgian  towns  noble  in  what 
may  be  called  elevated  upholstery  sculpture,  but 
of  art  expression  he  has  none.  Let  us  hear,  if 
possible,  more  about  Spanish  sculpture. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Ldsen. — Bacon  (A2>othegmes,  vol.  i.  p.  413, 
Montagu’s  edition  of  1825)  tells  that — 

“ King  Janies  as  he  was  a prince  of  great  judgment, 
so  he  was  a prince  of  a niarvollous  pleasant  humour ; 
and  there  come  into  my  mind  two  instances  of  it.  As  he 
was  going  tlirough  Lusen  by  Greenwicli  lie  asked  what 
town  it  was.  'I'hey  said  Lusen.  He  asked  a good  while 
after,  ‘ IVhat  town  is  this  we  are  now  in?’  They  said 
still  ’twas  Lusen.  ‘ On  my  so'l,’  said  the  king,  ‘I  will  be 
king  of  Lusen.” 

Allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Walford  or  other  learned 
topographers  who  write  to  ‘’N.  it  “what  town 
it  was.”  Can  Lewisham  be  meant  ? 

II.  C.  Lelevingne. 

IVoodbridge  Grammar  School. 

The  “ Labyriethus  ” &C'.,  by  T.  C. — John 
Milner,  B.D.,  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
1702,  on  Animadversions  upon  T.  C.’s  Labynrithns 
Cantuariensis.  Who  was  T.  C.,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  his  work  ? T.  C. 

“ Le  Novveau  I Aemokiai,  | vniveesfl  ; | contenant 
! les  Arnies  et  Blazons  | des  Maisons  Nobles  et  illustres  | 
de  France  | et  autres  Royauiiies  et  Estats  de  TEurope,  | 
avec  une  parfaite  Connoissatice  de  I'Art  du  Blazon,  | Be- 
presente  par  un  grand  nombre  ( de  Planches  en  Taille- 
douce.  I Keueu,  corige  et  augmente  | d’un  Discours  fort 
ample  pour  trouuer  et  expliquer  le  nom  | de  chaque 
famille.  | A Paris,  | chez  Pierre  Bessin,  au  Paruis  N'ostre 
Dame  a | riiiiage  Saiiict  Pierre.  M.D.c.LXiii.  Privilege 
du  Roy.” 

I have  met  with  the  above  book,  which  I cannot 
find  mentioned  in  any  of  the  usual  catalogues.  I 
am  told  it  is  very  rare.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  give  me  information  re- 
specting it.  H.  J.  B. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Thae  Cronies  o'  Mine  and  The  Schoohnasier. — Will  any 
one  kindly  oblige  me  with  the  words,  or  at  least  tell  me 
where  I can  find  them,  of  the  two  Scotch  songs  above? 

Jonathan  Bouchiek. 

Pegejy  the  Pride  of  Battersea. — Where  can  I find  the 
words  of  this  song?  G.  A.  M. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Behold  Augusta’s  glitteiing  spires  increase, 

And  temples  rise,  the  glorious  works  of  peace,”  &c. 

Samuel  Poynter. 

“ I canna  bar  the  door.”  This  is  supposed  to  be  said 
by  a mother  unwilling  to  fasten  the  door  on  a dead 
child’s  spirit,  and  to  be  written  by  a Yorkshire  poet.  It 
sounds  Scotch.  John  R.  Ingram. 


BEILBY  PORTEUS. 

(5‘''  S.  xii.  164.) 

The  chief  facts  recorded  as  to  the  early  life  of 
Porteusare  : 1752,  A.B.  and  Newcastle  Medallist ; 
1755,  A.M. ; 1759,  Seaton  Prize  for  poem  on  Death ; 
1760,  epitaph  on  George  11.  ; 1761,  sermon  on 
“Character  of  King  David”;  1762,  Chaplain  to 
Abp.  Seeker— Eector  of  Wittersham.  It  is  said 
that  the  sermon  on  David  led  to  his  introduction  to 
the  archbishop,  and  he  says  himself,  in  the  Life  of 
Seeker,  “ To  bis  kindness,  under  Providence,  1 owe 
my  first  establishment,  and  much  of  my  subse- 
quent success  in  life.”  Seeker  died  in  1768,  and 
Porteus  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king  the 
following  year.  It  is  said  that  the  queen  was 
much  pleased  with  his  ministrations  during  an 
illness,  and  it  is  generally  stated  that  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Chester  in  1777  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  queen.  (See  Public  Characters, 
1798-9,  pp.  155-62,  and  European  Magazine,  1795, 

p.  220.) 

Not  having  seen  the  remarks  by  Thackeray,  I 
do  not,  of  course,  presume  either  to  defend  or  to 
condemn  him,  but  if,  as  is  probably  the  case,  he 
was  referring  to  the  epitaph  on  the  late  king, 
which  begins  : — 

“ This  marble  boasts  what  once  was  truly  great. 

The  friend  of  man,  the  father  of  his  State. 

To  check  Ambition  in  its  wild  career; 

To  wipe  from  Misery’s  eye  the  starting  tear  ; 

By  well  plann’d  laws  Oppression  to  control. 

By  kindest  deeds  to  captivate  the  soul ; 

Stern  Justice’  sword  to  guide  with  Mei’cy’s  hand 
And  guard  the  freedom  of  a glorious  land  ; 

These  were  his  arts — these  Heaven  approv’d  and  shed 
Unnumber’d  blessings  on  his  hoary  head,” 

and  which  ends  with  a splendid  compliment  to  the 
new  king,— then  if  Thackeray  considered  that  the 
young  divine  wrote  these  lines  not  because  he  felt 
them  to  be  true,  but  merely  in  compliance  with  the 
odious  custom  of  the  period,  in  hopes  of  pleasing  a 
patron,  who  can  wonder  if  he  expressed  strong 
disgust  ? These  royal  poems  were  certainly  not  all 
without  effect ; and  though  in  the  case  of  Porteus 
neither  his  epitaph  on  (George  II.,  which  is  poor, 
nor  his  prize  poem  on  Death,  which  is  very  far 
from  poor,  led  to  his  bishopric,  yet  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  both  were  seen  by  the  young 
king,  and  left  a favourable  impression  on  his  mind, 
not  without  influence  when  the  name  of  Porteus 
was  subsequently  mentioned  to  him  as  worthy  to 
be  a royal  chaplain.  In  the  so-called  Scandalous 
Peerage  of  1808,  Bishop  Porteus  is  mentioned  with 
the  most  unqualified  praise  ; amongst  other  things 
remarked  on  are  his  remonstrances  against  the 
Sunday  evening  promenades  on  the  Terrace  at 
Windsor.  As  a small  addition  to  the  valuable  list 
of  references  may  I mention  the  Moidhly  Magazine 
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for  1809,  pp.  464-9,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Teignmouth,  1843? 

In  a short  memoir  of  Porteus,  in  the  JVew 
London  Magazine  for  1788,  it  is  said  that  as  royal 
chaplain  “ he  had  been  particularly  noticed  by  the 
queen,  who  usually  sent  for  him  in  her  lyings-in, 
and  other  indispositions,  to  read  prayers  to  her, 
and  perform  other  holy  offices.  The  genuine  piety 
and  devotion  he  discovered  on  these  occasions, 
together  with  the  part  he  took  in  recommending 
the  observance  of  Good  Friday  and  fast  days, 
were  the  steps  which  first  influenced  the  royal 
family  in  his  behalf,  and  led  to  his  present  exalted 
position  ....  He  used  to  be  called  the  queen’s 
bishop.”  Ed'svard  Solly. 

To  Prof.  Mayor’s  comprehensive  and  valuable 
note  I would  add  a few  extracts  from  my  list 
-of  Northamptonshire  worthies.  Bp.  Porteus  having 
been  a prebendary  of  Peterborough. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Hlatthew,  1802;  secoml 
€(].,  1802  ; fifth  ed.,  1803  ; eighth  ed.,1805;  eleventh  ed.. 
1810;  fourteenth  ed.,  1815;  fifteenth  ed.,  1819  ; another 
ed.,  1823  ; seventeenth  ed.,  1823  ; another  ed.,  1824. 

An  Earnest  Exhortation  to  the  Religious  Observance 
of  Good  Friday,  1776  ; second  ed.,  1777  ; fourth  ed.,  1781 ; 
eighth  ed.,  1800;  eighteenth  ed.,  1827. 

A Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy,  Alay  9,  1776.  1776. 

A Summary  of  the  Principal  Evidences  for  the  Truth 
and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation;  third 
ed.,  1800;  new  ed.,  1803;  eleventh  ed.,  1808;  new  ed., 
1809;  fourteenth  ed.,  1815;  new  ed.,  1818;  new  ed., 
1819  ; fifteenth  ed.,  1820;  new  ed  , 1820  ; sixteenth  ed., 
1826;  new  ed.,  1830.  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, 1815,  vol.  iii. 

Life  of  our  Ble.ssed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by 
Rev.  J.  Fleetwood,  B.D. ; also  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  by  Beilby  Porteus.  1850. 

Sermons  on  Several  Subjects,  1783  ; second  ed.,  1783  ; 
third  ed.,  1783;  fifth  ed.,  1787  ; eighth  ed  , 1797  ; ninth 
ed.,  1803  ; eleventh  ed.,  1808  ; another  ed.,  Dublin,  1794. 

Extract  from  Sermon  XVIIL,  by  Beilby  Porteus; 
Sermons  on  the  Loss  of  Friends,  1819,  p.  307. 

Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  1781. 
Chester,  n.d.;  London,  1803. 

Reasons  against  Emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics, 
second  ed.,  1812. 

Tracts  on  Various  Subjects,  1807. 

Works  of  the  Right  Reverend  Beilby  Porteus,'6  vols., 
1811 ; 6 vols.,  1816. 

Letter  to  the  Governors,  Legislatures,  and  Proprietors 
•of  Plantations  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  1808. 

Two  Sermons  ])reached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James’s,  second  ed.,  1772. 

A Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, July  5,  1767.  1767. 

Sermon  preached  before  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Feb.  21,  1783.  1783. 

A Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
London,  mdccxc.  1790;  second  ed.,  1791. 

A Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
London,  1798  and  1799.  1799. 

A Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
London,  1803.  1804. 

Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  at 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  January  xxx.,  1767 ; second 
ed.,  1767. 


The  Beneficial  Efi'ects  of  Christianity  on  the  Tempora 
Concerns  of  Mankind,  fifth  ed,,  1808. 

Death,  a Poetical  Essay,  second  ed.,  Cambridge,  1759  ; 
third  ed.,  Cambridge,  1760 ; fourth  ed.,  Cambridge,  1762 ; 
fifth  ed.,  London,  1772;  a new  ed.,  London,  1803. 

A Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  London,  April  23,  1789;  second  ed.,  1789. 

A Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  in  the  Abbey  Church,  AVestminster,  Jan.  30, 
1778.  1778. 

A Sermon,  ditto,  Feb.  10,  1779.  1779. 

Lectures  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by  Thomas  Seeker,  published  from  the  Original  MSS.  by 
Beilby  Porteus;  second  ed.,  1769;  seventh  ed.,  1791; 
eighth  ed.,  1799  ; twelfth  ed.,  1814  ; thirteenth  ed.,  1818; 
a new  ed.,  1840;  another  ed.,  1850. 

Sermons  on  Several  Subjects,  by  Thomas  Seeker,  pub- 
lished from  the  Original  MS.  by  Beilby  Porteus,  1770; 
second  ed.,  7 vols.,  1771. 

A Brief  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  extracted  from  Archbp.  Seeker’s  Five  Sermons 
against  Popery,  second  ed.,  1796. 

Archbishop  Seeker’s  Five  Sermons  against  Popery, 
arranged  under  different  heads  by  Beilby  Porteus,  a new 
ed.,  1835. 

Eight  Charges  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioceses 
of  Oxford  and  Canterbury  by  Thomas  Seeker,  published 
from  the  MS.  by  Beilby  Porteus,  2 vols.,  1759  ; fifth  ed., 
1799. 

A Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus  on  the 
Subject  of  his  Citation  of  the  AVriter  before  the  Spiritual 
Court,  by  Francis  Stone,  1807. 

The  AA''orks  of  Thomas  Seeker,  published  from  the 
Original  MS.  by  Beilby  Porteus,  third  ed.,  Dublin,  1775; 
new  ed.,  6 vols.,  1825. 

A Review  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Seeker,  by  Beilby  Porteus,  fifth  ed.,  1797. 

Life  of  the  Bight  Reverend  Beilby  Porteus,  by  Rev. 
Robert  Hodgson,  1811;  fourth  ed.,  1813;  fifth  ed.,  1821. 

Life  of  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  by  a Lay  Member  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  1810. 

Account  of  Ileilby  Porteus : A Cabinet  of  Portraits, 
p.  25  ; A Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated  Authors 
of  Great  Britain,  1788  ; Clissold's  Lamps  of  the  Church, 
1863,  p.  69. 

Bishop  Porteus  charged  with  Toadyism,  “ N.  k Q.,” 
3'<^  S.  ii.  361,  414. 

Notice  of  Family  of  Bishop  Porteus,  “ X.  & Q ,”  3'''  S. 
iii.  70,  237. 

John  Tay'lor. 

Northampton. 

“ N.  & Q.”  has  “ long  hands.”  A day  or  two 
after  my  notice  of  Porteus  appeared  I received 
from  a venerable  lady,  of  whom  I had  long  lost 
sight,  the  following  interesting  reminiscences, 
which  may  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the 
sarcasms  of  Walpole  and  Thackeray  : — 

“ Many  years  ago  (at  least  forty  years)  I was  staying 
with  a friend  at  Sevenoaks,  and  I remember  making  an 
excursion  to  Sundridge  and  Ide  Hill.  It  is  so  very  long 
since  that  I may  be  mistaken,  but  I fancied  that  Bp. 
Porteus  had  held  the  living  of  Sundridge.  There  was  a 
small  church  at  Ide  Hill,  where  I saw  the  incumbent 
(or  curate),  an  aged  man.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the 
bishop’s  place  of  burial  in  the  churchyard,  a grave  with 
a simple  headstone,  he  having  desired  to  be  buried  ‘with 
the  burial  of  a poor  man.’  I had  an  idea  that  Sundridge 
was  a favourite  residence  of  the  bishop  s.  ’ 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 
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Early  Book  Auctions  : Rare  Catalogues 
(S***  S.  xii.  28,  95,  19.3,  171.) — Perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  noticing  that  the  amusing  poem  in  Latin 
hexameters.  Audio  Davisiana,  alluded  to  by  your 
correspondent,  may  be  found  in  Musa  Anglicana, 
editio  quinta,  vol.  i.  pp.  173-89,  and  is  one  of  very 
considerable  length.  The  names  appended  to  it 


are  : — 


Artliurua  Keye,  Armig. 
Waller  Bacon,  Armig. 

Ed.  Stradling,  Armig. 

Geo.  Dixon,  Armig. 

Christ.  Codrington,  Armig. 
Gul.  Woodward,  Armig. 


ex  ..Ede  Chriati. 


) 


The  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  but  the 
names  subscribed  do  not  in  the  least  degree  prove 
that  it  was  written  by  any  of  them.  In  the  same 
book  are  several  pieces  of  a similar  character, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  eminent  classical 
scholars  of  that  day  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
recited  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford  by 
younger  members  of  the  university.  Copies  of  the 
book  are,  it  is  said,  in  existence  having  in  MS. 
the  names  of  the  real  authors,  or  those  to  whom 
the  paternity  of  these  poems  was  usually  assigned. 
From  the  initials  V.  B.  affixed  to  the  prefatory 
note,  this  book  seems  to  have  been  edited  by  the 
well-known  classical  scholar  Vincent  Bourne,  who 
died  in  1747.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe 
that  Christopher  Codrington,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  above  list,  was  the  well-known  founder  of 
the  college  in  Barbadoes  which  bears  his  name,  and 
of  the  Codrington  library  at  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  born  in  1668,  and  died  in  1710. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


In  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  John  Lloyd, 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  mentioned  above  (p.  95)  as 
sold  by  auction  in  1699  by  John  Bullord  at  Tom’s 
Coffee  House,  there  occurs  a curious  list  (p.  59)  of 
early  book  sale  catalogues.  It  is  headed  “ A Col- 
lection of  Catalogues  in  Quarto  and  Octavo,  some 
of  them  being  priced.”  The  catalogues  are  about 
eighty-five  in  number,  the  mass  ranging  in  date 
from  1676  (Lazarus  Seaman)  to  1697.  There  are 
only  five  earlier  items,  which  though  sale  are  pro- 
bably not  auction  catalogues.  Another  good  but 
more  recent  list  of  old  catalogues  occurs  at  p.  34  of 
Thorpe’s  Catalogue  for  1851,  in  which  lot  290 
consists  of  forty-three  items,  dating  from  1637  to 
1698.  Here  again  the  catalogue  of  Lazarus  Sea- 
man* * seems  to  be  the  first  indubitable  auction 
sale.  There  occurs  also  this  Oxford  item,  which 
may  interest  Fama,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Thos. 

* Lazarus  Seaman  is  not  noted  by  Lowndes,  but  he 

published  in  1647  a quarto  tract  entitled  A Vindication 
of  the  Judgement  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  cfcc.,  concern- 

ing Ordination,  j'c.  It  is  an  odd  mode  of  obtaining 
posthumous  notice  to  be  the  first  known  Englishman 
whose  books  came  to  the  hammer. 


Bowman’s  sale,  which  he  mentions  as  also  occurring 
in  1687  : “ Catalogus  librorum  in  omni  facultate 
insignium  quorum  audio  (in  gratiamet  commodum 
celeb.  Acad.  Oxon.)  habebitur  in  High  Street, 
Oxon.,  1687.”  The  Lowndes  of  the  future  may 
well  devote  a page  or  two  to  a carefully  compiled 
enumeration  of  these  seventeenth  century  book 
catalogues.  The  same  names  recur  so  frequently 
that  I fancy  a list  of  150  would  exhaust  all  that 
are  known.  A. 

Showers  of  Sulphur  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  495  ; xi.  155, 
518  ; xii.  35.) — Jaydee  has  only  anticipated  me 
in  calling  attention  to  the  supposed  identification 
of  the  alleged  sulphur  with  pine  pollen.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  in  the  Times  (Mr.  P.  Herbert 
Carpenter)  goes  into  the  subject  at  greater  length 
in  Nature  of  June  26.  The  question  is  even 
more  interesting  as  one  of  evidence  than  as  touching 
a phenomenon  of  nature.  Mr.  Herbert  Carpenter 
evidently  considers  that  he  has  completely  exploded 
the  notion  of  the  deposit  being  sulphur,  and  of 
course  moralizes  on  the  credulity  that  gave  credence 
to  it.  Mr.  Carpenter  placed  the  dust  under  the 
microscope,  and  confidently  identifies  it  with  the 
pollen  either  of  the  Pinus pinastris  or  of  the  Finns 
sylvestris.  He  tells  us  that  “ two  of  the  Windsor 
doctors,  both  practised  microscopists,  at  once  came 
to  the  same  conclusion.”  But  he  does  not  say 
that  he  or  they  applied  any  other  tests,  though 
adding,  with  scientific  fairness,  that  “ a local 
chemist  and  druggist  is  said  (on  good  authority)  to 
have  supported  the  sulphur  theory.”  He  tells  us, 
moreover,  that  an  F.R.Gl.S.  residing  near  Carlow, 
in  Ireland,  had  written  to  him,  on  seeing  his  letter 
in  the  Times,  describing  an  extensive  fall  of  sulphur 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  forwarding  a specimen 
of  its  incrustations  on  a leaf.  This  also,  on 
microscopic  examination,  turned  out  to  be  pine 
pollen.  So  we  have  the  evidence  of  a chemist, 
who  would  naturally,  one  must  suppose,  have 
tested  the  deposit  chemically,  and  now  that  of  Mr. 
Payne,  who  tasted  it,  in  favourof  its  being  sulphur, 
against  the  microscopic  examinations  of  competent 
observers.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  chemical 
test  was  applied,  and  as  regards  Mr.  Payne’s 
evidence,  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  a particular 
taste  or  smell,  or  even  acute  local  pain,  may  be 
occasioned  by  suggestion.  In  his  Mental  Physi- 
ology Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  gives  many  interesting 
cases  of  this,  and  in  mesmeric  experience  it  is 
a very  common  phenomenon.  Mr.  Herbert 
Carpenter  says  that  the  villagers  near  Eton  de- 
scribed the  deposit  as  “ smelling  awful  like  brim- 
stone,” which  might  also  happen  by  suggestion 
from  its  appearance.  Is  the  microscopic  test  con- 
clusive ? and  should  it  not  be  supplemented  by 
microscopic  comparison  with  undoubted  sulphur, 
and  by  proper  chemical  tests  ? C.  C.  M. 

Temple. 
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The  plienoTiienon  mentioned  by  Mr.  Payne 
was  freiiuentlj'  noticed  by  me  when  in  Canada, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago- — invariably  after 
or  during  an  electrical  storm.  It  looked  like 
sulphur,  smelt  like  it,  tasted  like  it,  and  I believe 
it  was  sulphur.  Boileau. 

“ Da.s  andrre  Buch  Grobiani  ” (5*’'  S.  xi.  387, 
436.) — Mr.  Krebs  is  quite  correct  in  bis  assump- 
tion that  this  is  the  original  German  version  of 
the  satirical  poem  of  Dedekindus.  The  title  is  : 
lirohidiius  'verteAitschet  durch  Caspar  Scheldt, 
Wormbs,  1551,  small  4to.  It  is  true  that  Brunet 
(tom.  ii.  col.  561)  assigns  the  first  edition  of  the 
Latin  original  to  the  year  1649  ; but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  copy  which  passed 
under  his  observation  had  not  the  last  page,  which 
bears  the  date  m.d.l,  which  is  also  the  date  of  the 
dedication  of  the  volume  to  Simon  Bingius,  secre- 
tary to  the  I'rince  of  Hesse.  See  'Cite  Boolcvjorm, 
by  J.  Ph.  Berjeau,  vol.  v.  p.  149.  A good  deal 
might  be  said  on  this  curious  book,  its  various 
editions  and  translations,  but  I confine  myself  to 
the  point  in  question.  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birniingliam. 

President  Henry  Laavrence  (5*''  S.  xi.  501.) 
— Archdall,  in  his  revised  edition  of  Lodge’s 
Peerage,  says  that  Richard,  second  Earl  of  Barry- 
more, married  first  Susan,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Killigrew,andsecondly,in  1656,  “Martha, daughter 
of  Henry  Lawrence  of  London,”  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a daughter.  Lady 
Martha,  who  “ lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Thele, 
commonly  called  St.  Margaret’s,”  in  Hertfordshire, 
with  this  memorial 

Hero  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Larvrence,  Esq.,  and 
of  the  Lady  jllartha,  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Barry- 
more, by  jMartha  his  wife,  sister  of  the  said  Edward,  who 
deceased  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1G57.” 

Was  the  Henry  Lawrence  of  London  mentioned 
by  Archdall  identical  with  the  President  of  whom 
Mr.  Bailey  writes?  It  would  seem  so  from  the 
fact  of  the  latter  being  buried  in  Thele  Church 
with  Edward  Lawrence  and  his  sister’s  daughter. 
If  the  President  was  Archdall’s  Henry  Lawrence 
a strange  chapter  in  his  life  would  seem  to  have  re- 
mained unwritten.  In  1642  Arehdall’s  Henry  Law- 
rence was  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  he  passed 
amongst  the  Irish  rebels  as  an  English  Roman 
Catholic.  He  was  admitted  into  their  confidence 
and  employed  by  them  as  a spy  to  go  into  Tralee 
Castle,  then  defended  against  them  by  Sir  Thomas 
Harris,  of  the  Devonshire  family  of  that  name. 
Although  his  designs  were  detected  and  some  most 
compromising  papers  found  on  him  (one  a passport 
signed  by  Pierce  Ferriter,  the  leader  of  the  Kerry 
rebels,  saying  that  he  had  employed  Lawrence 
“ on  special  occasions  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Catholicism  ”),  he  was  let  free  and  suffered  to  re- 


join his  employers.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that 
the  writer  of  the  Communion  and  War  with  Angels 
in  1646,  and  Cromwell’s  President  of  the  Council 
in  1654,  could  have  figured  in  Ireland,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1641-2,  as  an  English 
Roman  Catholic  professing  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
king  ; for  when  taken  prisoner  as  a spy  in  the  Castle 
of  Tralee,  Lawrence  declared  that  he  and  Ferriter 
with  Ferriter’s  followers  were  all  loyal  subjects. 
Impossible  as  it  may  appear,  however,  that  the 
pious  Protestant,  the  Cromwellian  Councillor,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cavalier,  associate  of  the  Irish 
rebels,  could  have  been  “three  gentlemen  all  rolled 
into  one,”  the  memorials  at  Thele  and  other  cir- 
cumstances incline  me  to  think  that  this  was  actually 
the  case.  The  letter  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
given  by  Mr.  Bailey  shows  that  she  was  “con- 
fident” President  Lawrence  rvas  playing  false  to 
the  Cromwellians.  IM.  A.  Hickson. 

P.S.— Of  course  I do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
President  was  certainly  identical  with  the  Henry 
Lawrence  mysteriously  engaged  in  Kerry  in  1642 ; 

I have  never  read  anything  about  the  former  be- 
yond what  is  contained  in  Mr.  Bailey’s  interesting 
note,  but  from  the  dates  given  in  it,  from  the  letter 
of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  the  burials  at  Thele,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  President’s  mother 
was  a Waller,  I conjecture  that  this  may  have  been 
the  case.  A Henry  Lawrence,  apparently  the 
same  Englishman  in  Tralee,  in  1642,  was  witness 
to  a lease  of  Kerry  lands  from  Sir  Edward  Denny 
of  Tralee  Castle  to  Colonel  James  Ryves  in  1627, 
and  Hardress  Waller  was  witness  to  a deed  of 
1639  between  Sir  Edward  and  his  mother,  “Dame 
Elizabeth  Harry s,”  as  she  is  styled.  She  had 
married  secondly  the  above  mentioned  Sir  Thomas 
Harris.  Is  Mr.  Bailey  certain  that  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Law'rence  was  of  the  Beaconsfield  family, 
and  not  the  aunt  or  grand-aunt  of  Hardress,  the 
witness  to  the  deed  of  1639  (which,  by  the  way, 
had  its  origin  in  an  exaction  of  Stratford’s)  and  the 
regicide  of  1649  ? 

“Drift”  (5*'*  S.  xi.  309,  417;  xii.  173.) — 
Mr.  Blenkinsopp,  in  bis  amusing  and  instructive 
note  on  this  Avord,  derives  it  from  “the  Dutch 
word  in  common  use  at  the  Cape,”  and  well 
defines  it  as  “a  ford,  i.e.,  a place  in  a river  through 
which  one  may  drive  an  ox  waggon.”  I presume 
the  Avord  is  colonial  Dutch,  for  my  dictionary  of 
that  language  (by  no  means  a good  one)  gives  me 
only  drift  in  our  sense  of  the  current  of  the  water, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  drift,  a drove  of 
oxen,  a dock  of  sheep.  In  old  English  we  get 
something  like  this,  for  Cowell  has  ''^Drift-way, 
a common  way  for  driving  cattle  in.”  And  again, 

Drift  of  the  forest,  an  exact  view  or  examina- 
tion what  cattle  are  in  the  forest.”  Jamieson 
also  has  Drift,  drove,  as  a driving  of  cattle. 
Ayrs.  Acts  James  VI.”  Zero. 
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Privileged  Flour  Mills  (5*’’  S.  xi.  29,  410  ; 
xii.  37.)— There  were  in  Brighton  for  many  years 
two  riiiil.s  belonging  to  the  town.  The  Brighton 
Costumal  of  1580  refers  to  the  rents  of  the  town 
mills  as  a source  of  local  revenue.  They  were 
paid  to  the  churchwardens  on  behalf  of  the  town. 
The  mills  stood  on  land  to  the  east  of  the  Steine 
at  Brighton.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

A Definition  of  METAriiYsics  (5*'‘  S.  xi.  468 ; 
xii.  54,  113.) — Being  the  “fortunate  possessor”  of 
a pretty  complete  collection  of  Matliewsiana,  I am 
able  to  transcribe  the  entire  passage  in  which  is 
contained  the  celebrated  definition  of  metaphysics, 
and  so  enable  P’itziioi'kins  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  memory,  which  he  will  see  is  a little  in  fault  : 

“ Gentlemen  Operatives — All  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
being  purely  mechanical,  it  follows  to  demonstration, 
only  mechanics  should  handle  ’em.  The  principal  arts 
and  sciences  that  have  lately  worked  their  way  amongst 
us  are  buyography,  topograpliy,  geography,  and  traus- 
mography,  nosology,  conchology,  geology,  and  tautology, 
trigonometry,  ]ihlebotomy,  craniology,  and  vulgar  frac- 
tions; buyography,  comprising  life,  birth,  parentage 
and  education,  he  lecommends  to  be  studied  by  all  those 
who  sell  last  dying  speeches;  topography,  he  says  will  be 
found  useful  to  journeymen,  it  being  a chief  point  in  the 
human  understanding  ; ge-o-gra])hy  will  be  found  useful 
to  ostlers,  and  livery  stable  keepers  ; he  recommends 
nosology  to  barbers;  craniology  to  warehousemen,  &c., 
in  Thames  Street  and  the  docks ; high-draw  lies  to 
waggoners  driving  up  hill ; and  triggernometry  and  the 
cannon  law  to  gunsmiths  ; botany  to  gardeners  in  Covent 
garden,  who  daily  extract  the  cube-root ; astronomy  to 
milkmen  who  turn  pale  pouiiing  on  the  mill-y  way, 
and  call  it  political  economy;  as  for  metaphysics,  he 
says  that  is  simply  this,  when  one  man  talks  about  what 
he  don’t  understand,  to  another  who  don’t  understand 
him,  that's  metaphysics;  this  ends  the  lecture.” — Mr. 
Mathews's  Cekhrated  Lecture  on  Character,  Manntrs,  and 
Peculiarities,  entitled  the  Home  Circuit,  or  Cockney 
Gleanings,  kc.,  London,  J.  Limbird  (1827),  small  8vo., 

pp.  28. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Genius  “an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains”  (5‘J>  S.  xii.  68,  97,  132,  195,)— Will 
E.  F.  S.  kindly  state  where  he  met  with  the  above 
words  ? With  a slight  alteration  they  are  niy  own, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  bk.  ii.  chap.  x.  of  Blue  and 
Green,  published  in  the  spring.  The  passage,  re- 
ferring to  John  of  Cappadocia,  runs  thus  : “No 
man  ever  illustrated  better  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  genius  is  patience — the  capacity  for  taking 
infinite  pains.”  “ Genius  is  patience”  I have  seen 
somewhere,  but  the  concluding  words  I believed 
;o  be  my  own  and  original.  I am  aware  that  the 
memory  is  apt  to  plagiarize  unwittingly.  Clarry 
ippears  in  his  remarks  to  lean  towards  the  not 
incommon  error  of  mistaking  facility  for  genius. 
Facility  and  rapid  conception  are,  of  course, 
iharacteristic  of  genius,  but  the  capacity  of  ela- 
lorating  them  to  some  great  end  is  its  very  essence. 


There  have  been  many  sketchers  whose  friends- 
exclaimed  at  their  genius,  many  calculating  boys, 
and  many  “ infant  phenomenons  ” in  music,  but 
out  of  them  bow  many  have  produced  fruit  worthy 
of  their  promise  ? There  is  no  genius  without 
actual  solid  production.  Facility,  as  a rule,  remains 
sketching  lifelike  mackerel  on  the  pavement,  and 
is  content,  but  genius,  starting  from  the  same 
point,  never  rests  until  it  has  mastered  the  sea 
itself.  Eembraudt  toiling  at  picture  after  picture 
until  he  produced  one  which  satisfied  his  exacting 
master  ; Turner  incessantly  studying  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  ; the  Herschels  watching  the 
skies  for  years  ; Newton  patiently  working  out 
his  problems  ; Johnson  toiling  at  his  dictionary, 
and  Gibbon  at  his  history  ; Goldsmith  labouring 
painfully  to  produce  his  pure  and  simple  English  ; 
Byron  elaborating  his  first  concejitions  line  by 
line,  and  word  by  word, — all  exemplify  the 
capacity  for  “ taking  pains  ” which  belongs  to 
genius,  and  the  list  might  be  indefinitely 
lengthened.  Every  one  who  takes  pains  is 
naturally  not  a genius — many  who  do  so  are  the 
reverse  ; but  the  restless  desire  to  attain  a higher 
standard  and  the  capacity  for  working  until  it  is 
attained  are  attributes  of  the  highest  intellects. 
Among  living  geniuses  Mr.  Millais  is  a remarkable 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  “infinite  pains” 
and  laborious  accumulation  of  knowledge.  As 
a child  his  facility  in  sketching  was  extraordinary, 
but  none  the  less  he  laboured  at  his  art  until  his 
minuteness  and  exact  detail  became  a subject  for 
ridicule  with  the  unthinking,  the  result  being 
a freedom  of  touch  and  accurate  dash  unequalled 
in  British  art.  H.  P. 

Works  on  Entomology  (5'^“  S.  xii.  107. j — 
Mr.  Gardner  asks  whether  any  work  on  general 
entomology  had  been  published  prior  to  Thomas 
Monffetus’s  book  (1634).  I have  referred  to 
Boehmer’s  Bibliotheca  Scriptonim  Historice  Na- 
turalis,  Lipsiie,  1786,  and  1 find  no  special  work 
on  entomology  older  than  his.  He  is  followed  by 
Sperling,  De  Insectis,  Wittenberg,  1637,  4to.  ; 
Goedart,  Metamorphosis  Insectorum,  1662  ; Wolff, 
Dissertatio  de  Insectis,  Lipsiie,  1669  ; and  Swam- 
merdam, whose  first  edition  in  Dutch  was  published 
in  1669.  A.  E. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Who  was  Basawa  ? (5*’^  S.  xii.  27.) — The 
founder  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  Lingayats  in 
the  Dakhan.  He  was  a Brahman  of  the  Saiva 
sect,  who  raised  himself  by  his  ability  to  the  post 
of  Dewan  or  minister  of  Vijala,  or  Bijala,  Deva, 
the  Jainaking  of  Kalyan  (in  the  Nizam’s  country). 
Proclaiming  himself  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  he 
founded  the  sect  above  mentioned,  and,  conspiring 
against  his  master,  procured  his  assassination.  His 
nephew  Chen  Basava,  or  Basava  the  Less,  estab- 
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Wished  his  uncle’s  tenets  fully  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurju 
See  Journ.  of  IL  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  20. 

W.  E. 

“Braid”  (5**'  S.  xii.  174.)— One  meaninp;  of  to 
hraid  is  to  start  quickly  or  suddenly  (Halliwell’s 
Did.),  and  I take  it  that  in  this  passage  the  lover 
says,  And  at  a sudden  start,  i.e.,  quickly  or  of  a 
sudden  (as  would  “ a feble  hart  ”),  he  addressed 
her.  But  lest  his  hearer  should  misunderstand 
him  he  immediately  qualifies  it,  “Of  a sudden 
(but  it  was  softly)  I sayd,”  &c.  B.  Nicholson. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  (5*’‘  S. 
xii.  149.) — Perhaps  the  following  work  may  be  of 
use  to  Mervarid  : — 

“The  Fall  of  Maximilian,  late  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  the  Events  immediately 
}ireceding  his  Acceptance  of  the  Crown,  and  a Particular 
Description  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  his  Execution, 
together  with  a correct  Report  of  the  whole  Defence 
made  by  the  Advocates  before  the  Court-Martial  and 
their  jiersevering  Efforts  on  his  Behalf  at  the  Seat  of  the 
Republican  Government.  By  W.  Harris  Chynoweth, 
Twenty-five  Years  resident  in  Mexico,  liondon,  pub- 
lished by  the  Author,  39,  Bombard  Street,  and  may  be 
had  of  all  booksellers.  1872.  8vo.  pp.  xix,  277.  With 
map  and  portrait,  price  10«.  Qd." 

Geo.  C.  Boase. 

Edinburgh  called  “Castle  of  Maidens,”  (5**' 
S.  xii.  128.) — l&Tcot^-pwrxoWs,  Cast  ell  y Moru'ynion 
:i  retranshition  from  Higden’s  Castrum  Puellarum, 
and  not  the  original  of  it  1 It  is,  I think,  desirable 
to  have  evidence  on  this  point.  The  original 
British  name  for  Edinburgh  is  given  as  Maidyji 
or  Magh-dwn,  meaning  “ the  fort  of  the  field  or 
plain  ” {New  Gazetteer,  by  James  Sharp,  1852) ; 
and  it  would  a)ipear  that  Castrum  Puellarum  was 
a mistranslation  by  our  old  chroniclers,  due  to 
their  confounding  this  Maidyn  with  the  A.-S. 
oneeden,  a maiden.  Precisely  analogous  cases  are 
found  in  England.  Thus,  the  same  etymology 
{magh  or  maes,  a field,  and  din  or  dan,  a fort)  is 
assigned  to  Maiden  Bower,  the  name  of  a British 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunstable,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eoman  Magintum.  It  probably 
applies  equally  to  Maiden  Castle,  a British  camp, 
near  Dorchester.  I refrain  from  adding  two  Roman 
rectangular  camps,  each  called  Maiden  Castle 
(viz.  one  on  the  Wear,  opposite  to  Old  Durham, 
and  the  other  near  Eeeth,  in  the  North  Riding), 
because  I have  no  information  as  to  their  sur- 
roundings, or  that  they  are  on  the  sites  of  British 
■camps,  which,  however,  is  facie  likely 

enough.  John  W.  Bone,  F.S.A. 

On  some  of  the  References  in  the  “ Chris- 
tian Year”  (5’*'  S.  xii.  84.) — Twenty-first  Sunday 
after  Trinity. — A friendly  correspondent,  C.  P.  E., 
hasobliged  me  by  theinformation  that  theexpression 
“ calm  decay  ” was  made  use  of  before  its  occur- 


rence in  the  poem  from  which,  as  is  stated  in  the 
note  by  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  it  was 
taken  by  him.  In  Wordsworth’s  Memorials  of  a 
Tour  in  Scotland,  1803,  “Address  to  Kilchurn 
Castle  from  Loch  Awe,”  there  is  : — 

“ The  memorial  majesty  of  Time 
Impersonated  in  thy  calm  decay.” 

And  in  Southey’s  Autumn  it  is  : — 

“ To  me  they  shew 
The  calm  decay  of  nature.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

There  seems  to  be  a difficulty  in  finding  the  ex- 
pression “Je  mourrai  seul”  in  Pascal.  Why  did 
not  Keble  refer  to  Crabbe’s  well-known  line  ? — 

“ Let’s  learn  to  live — for  we  must  die — alone.” 

D.  C.  A.  A. 

The  last  Lord  Archer  (5^'^  S.  xii.  189.)— It 
was  not  the  last  Lord  Archer,  but  his  father,  the 
first  baron,*  that  died  in  Oct.,  1768.  The  last 
peer  of  the  name  died  in  1778.  In  Barlow’s 
English  Peerage  (ed.  1773)  his  seats  are  given  as 
“ Umberslade,  co.  Warwick,  and  Pirgo,  co.  Essex.” 
No  London  residence  is  named.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Dugdid[=(1)Duckett]  (5‘''S.xi.  349.) — Scotus 
asks  if  Duguid  is  the  same  name  as  Duckett.  The 
latter  surname  is  a corruption,  and  was  originally 
Duket,  as  all  ancient  documents  testify,  and  is  of 
French  origin.  The  seal  of  Hugo  Duket,  miles, 
is  appended  to  a deed  of  3 Edw.  I.  among 
the  Westminster  records.  Possibly  the  Scotch 
pronunciation  of  Duguid  may  bear  a remote  re- 
semblance to  Duket,  but  none  to  the  present 
Duckett,  a name  which  about  the  time  of  Hen.  VHI. 
was  often  spelt  Doket — indeed,  it  is  found  written 
in  no  less  than  twenty-two  different  ways. 

George  Duckett. 

[Has  Sir  George  observed  that  in  the  Rtiurn  of 
Members,  part  i.,  p.  416,  “Stephen  Duckett,  Esq.,”  is 
given  as  M.P.  for  Caine,  15841] 

Addition  to  Surnames  (5***  S.  xi.  309,  387, 
437,  497  ; xii.  29,  56,  97.) — It  must  be  a matter  of 
regret  to  many  that  the  queries  which,  under 
different  headings,  have  appeared  on  the  above 
subject  have  not  yet  met  with  an  authoritative 
reply.  The  case  of  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere  was  very 
clearly  put,  and  may  be  taken  as  a representative 
one,  but  the  information  solicited  has  not  been 
afforded.  A.  C.  S.  tells  us  (ante,  p.  56)  that  the 
question  was  decided  in  Scotland  in  1850  by  the 
Lord  Lyon  prefixing  the  assumed  or  subordinate 
to  the  family  or  principal  surname,  and  properly 
placing,  of  a consequence— T.  (ajite,  p.  97)  will 
pardon  me  for  differing  from  him — the  family  or 
principal  arms  in  the  first  or  chief  quarter ; but 
what  is  the  rule  in  England  ? AVill  not  some 

[*  Thomas  Archer,  M.P.  for  Warwickshire,  cr.  1747; 
cf.  Burke,  Landed  Gentry,  1879,  s.v.  “Archer  of  Tre- 
laske.” — Ed.J 
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learned  and  courteous  herald  quote  chajiter  and 
verse  and  settle  the  question  for  us  1 Crux. 

[It  may  be  of  some  use  to  Cr.u.v  if  we  transcribe  the 
followiiiK  passages,  bearing;  on  his  difficulty,  from  Seton's 
Zoic  and  Praclice  o f Heraldry  in  Scotland,  1863,  pp.  395-6  : 
“ Uf  fifty-seven  Scottish  peers  and  baronets  whose  fami- 
lies have  either  changed  their  ])atronymic  or  assumed 
' additional  surnames,  twenty-four  affix  and  twenty-three 
prefix  the  assumed  name,  while  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
maining ten  the  paternal  surname  is  exchanged  for 
i another.  Among  our  untitled  aristocracy  the  almost 
( invariable  practice  is  to  affix  the  assumed  name,  ex- 
; amples  of  the  entire  change,  or  even  of  the  prefix,  being 
; comparatively  rare.  As  in  the  position  of  the  assumed 
surname,  considerable  vai  iety  exists  in  the  mode  of  mar- 
I shalling  the  relative  arms.  The  most  frequent  practice 
! appears  to  be  to  place  the  new  surname  last,  and  the 
; new  arms  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  shield. 

By  this  means  the  more  important  position  is  assigned 
I to  both  the  arms  and  the  surname,  the  first  and  fourtli 
' quarters  of  the  escutcheon  taking  heraldic  precedence  of 
I the  second  and  third;  while,  somewhat  paradoxically, 
i the  last  in  order  of  the  surnames  is  always  regarded  as 
i the  principal,  being  that  by  which  the  bearer  is  gene- 
I rally  best  known  and  most  frequently  described.”  j\Ir. 
i Seton  then  proceeds  to  give  some  instances  of  the 
I various  modes  of  marshalling  which  he  has  described  as 
' prevailing  among  different  Scottish  houses,  including  in 
I his  list  the  Earls  of  Seafield,  Kinnoull,  and  Leven  and 
Melville,  the  Gibson-Craigs  of  Riccarton,  the  Maxtone- 
I Grahams  of  Cultoquhey,  the  Graham-Montgomerys  of 
Stanhope,  &c.,  which  need  not  be  discussed  here,  enough 
I having  been  said  to  show  Crux  that,  so  far  as  Scotland 
I is  concerned,  nothing  seems  really  to  have  been  decided 
in  1850  save  the  course  which  the  Lord  Lyon  thought 
■ most  proper  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  then 
' before  him.] 

Count  Street,  Nottingham  (5*''  S.  xi.  88, 
216;  xii.  38.) — Your  correspondent  will  find  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  fitmilies  of 
Parravicin  and  Pallavicini  in  the  Lists  of  Foreign 
\ Protestants  and  Aliens  resident  in  England,  1618- 
' 1688,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1862. 

Ed.  Gambier-Howe. 

I Prayer  towards  the  East  (5‘*'  S.  xi.  427, 
(490;  xii.  78.) — M.  D.  is  mistaken.  The  Jews 
I tdways  face  the  east  when  praying,  not  only  in 
i their  places  of  worship,  but  in  their  homes.  This 
; observance  is  rigidly  adhered  to. 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Eev.  Lewes  Hewes  or  Hughes  (5*’^  S.  ix.  488.) 
— One  Lewis  Hughes  was  made  rector  of  West- 
bourne,  Sussex,  Sept.  18,  1645  (MS.  Baker,  xxvii. 

1 426).  The  preferment  may  have  been  a reward  for 
his  suflferings  in  “ the  good  old  cause.” 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

! Cambridge. 

Heraldic  (5*^  S.  xii.  128.) — Hobson  of  Mary- 
lebone  Park,  Middlesex  : Argent,  on  a chevron 
azure,  between  three  torteauxes,  as  many  cinque- 
foils of  the  first  ; a chief  chequy  or  and  of  the 
second  {The  British  Herald,  by  Thomas  Robson, 


Sunderland,  1830,  3 vols.,  4to.).  Hobson  : A griffin 
segreant,  in  beak  a key,  wards  upwards  (Fairbairn’s 
Crests  of  the  Families  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Edinburgh  and  London,  n.d.,  2 vols.,  8vo.). 
A griffin  passant,  per  pale  ermine  and  or,  beaked 
and  membered  gold,  holding  in  the  beak  a key  of 
the  last,  is  given  as  the  crest  of  Hobson  of  Mary- 
lebone  Park  in  Burke’s  Encycloimdia  of  Heraldry, 
London,  1847,  8vo.  Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

“ A MAN  IS  A FOOL  OR  HIS  OWN  PHYSICIAN  AT 
FORTY  ” (.5“'  S.  xi.  425.)— Mr.  Birch  will  find  in 
Young’s  Poems,  Sat.  ii.,  end  thereof  : — 

“ While  I a moment  name  a moment 's  past  ; 

I 'm  nearer  death  in  this  verse  than  the  last. 

What  then  is  to  be  doiie  1 Be  wise  with  speed ; 

A fool  at  forty  is  a fool  indeed." 

W.  G.  P. 

“ Calvarium  ” or  “ Calvaria”  (5“*  S.  xi.  327, 
453.) — In  Dr.  Quincy’s  Medical  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished 1749,  p.  65,  is  the  following  in  connexion 
with  the  above  : “ Calva,  and  calvaria,  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  which  grows  bald  the 
first.”  Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

Burial  at  Night  (5‘'’  S.  xi.  349, 474  ; xii.  37.) 
— In  examining  the  parish  registers  of  Toddington, 
CO.  Beds,  I came  across  the  following  entry  : 
“ Honoratissimus  D.D.  Thomas  Wentworth  Comes 
Cliuiie  fidelissimus  regis  subditus  patronus  meus 
multis  noniinibus  colendus  sepultus  erat  in  crypta 
circiter  hor.  9 nocte  April.  4“”  (1667). 

F.  A.  Blaydes. 
Hocklifie  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

The  Mystical  Meanings  and  Attributes  of 
Precious  Stones  (b***  S.  xi.  426,  454  ; xii.  15, 
56.) — See  a very  interesting  lecture  upon  this  sub- 
ject delivered  at  the  London  Institution  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  February,  1876,  and  reported  in  the 
Times.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Curious  Baptismal  Entry  (5‘'’  S.  xii.  26,  117.) 
— Such  mistakes  were  probably  not  uncommon. 
In  the  register  of  christenings  in  Warminster 
Church  there  are  two  such  within  two  years  : — 
“1790,  Jan.  17.  Charles,  daughter  of  John  and  Betty 
Haines.  This  child  ought  to  have  been  christened  Char- 
lotte, but  owing  to  a mistake  of  the  sponsors  it  was  wrong 
named. 

“1791.  July  31.  William,  daughter  of  William  and 
Sarah  Wriddick.  N.B. — It  was  intended  that  this  child, 
being  a girl,  should  have  been  christened  Maria,  but 
through  a mistake  of  the  godfather  it  was  named  William.” 

C.  T.  B. 

“Tale  of  a tub ” (5**’  S.  xi.  505.) — Mr.  Wal- 
cott cites  this  well-known  phrase  from  a work 
published  in  1580.  Nares  has  one  example  (from 
Bale);  Richardson  (under  “Tub”)  one  (from 
Coverdale).  Add  Holland’s  Plutarch,  p.  644. 
Parte  of  a Register  (the  rare  Puritan  collection, 
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printed  by  Waldepirave,  without  date),  p.  382. 
John  BrainhaH’s  Consecration  of  Bisltojjs  (1658), 
pp.  81,  132,  137.  Dodsley-Hazlitt,  Old  Plays 
(1876),  ii.  335.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

CambriJge. 

Pilkington  and  others  being  indicted  for  a riot 
(1683,  35  Charles  II.),  Mr.  Thompson,  counsel  for 
defendants,  challenges  the  array.  The  challenge 
being  read  in  French,  Thompson  desires  it  may  be 
read  in  English,  whereupon  L.C.J.  Saunders  : 
“ Why  I do  you  think  I don’t  understand  it  ? 
This  is  only  to  tickle  the  people.”  The  challenge 
read  accordinglju  Mr.  Serjeant  Jeffries  ; “Here’s 
a,  tale  of  a tub,  indeed.”  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
saying  ! Had  it  anything  to  do  with  the  recent 
IMeal-tub  Plot  ? Serjeant  Jeffries  was  very  lively 
at  this  trial.  Thompson  says  ; “My  lord,  is  the 
fact  true  or  false?  1 desire  of  these  gentlemen,  if 
it  be  insufficient  in  point  of  law,  let  them  demur.” 
Serjeant  Jeffries:  “Pray  tell  me,  Eobin  Hood 
upon  Greendale  stood,  and  therefore  you  must  not 
demur  to  it.”  W.  G. 

“Joined  the  ma.joritt”  (5‘’^  S.  xi.  125.) — 
The  idea  is  much  older  than  the  instance  cited  by 
W.  T.  M.  I have  met  with  it  in  the  “ Epistle 
Dedicatory  ” of  “ Hydriotaphia,  Urnc-Buriall,  or 
A Piscnnrse  of  the  Se.pulchrall  Urnes  lately  found 
in  Norfolk.  By  (Sir)  Thomas  Browne,  D.  of 
Physick.  London,  printed  for  Hen.  Erome,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Gun,  in  Ivy-lane,  1658,”  4to.  ' In 
addressing  his  “worthy  and  Honoured  Friend 
Thomas  Le  Gros  of  Crostwick,  Esquire,”  the 
author  says 

“ We  present  not  the-se  as  any  strange  sight  or  spec- 
tacle unknown  to  your  eyes,  who  have  tielieUl  the  best  of 
Urne.s,  and  noblest  variety  of  Ashes;  Who  are  your  self 
no  slender  master  of  Antiquities,  and  can  daily  command 
the  view  of  so  many  Imperiall  faces  ; Which  raiseth  your 
thoughts  unto  old  things,  and  consideration  of  times 
before  you,  when  even  living  men  were  Antiquities;  when 
the  living  might  exceed  the  dead,  and  to  depart  this 
world  could  not  be  properly  said,  (o  go  unto  the  greater 
numltr.” 

In  a marginal  note  the  Latin  phrase  “ Abiit  ad 
plures”  is  given,  a.s  in  the  notice  of  Milton’s  death 
quoted  by  W.  T.  M.  This  “Epistle  Dedicatory” 
is  dated  from  Norwich,  May  1,  1658,  sixteen  years 
before  Milton’s  death.  The  phrase  is  certainly 
•not  of  modern  invention.  Of.  the  Trimimmus  of 
Plautus  (Act  ii.  sc.  2)  and  the  EKKArycrta^ucrat  of 
Aristophanes  (1.  1073).  A very  elaborate  note  is 
given  on  the  passage  in  Brunck’s  Aristo23hanes, 
tom.  ii.  p.  67,  Oxonii,  1810.  Kobt.  Gut. 

Fernclilfe,  Pollokshaws,  N.B. 

Being  led  to  verify  the  quotation  from  Littleton’s 
Latin  Dictionary  given  by  your  correspondent,  I 
find  my  edition,  1723,  has,  “ 1674,  Jo.  Milton 
iramanis’imi  Parricidiidefensor,  Grammaticus,  obiit 
ad  plures,”  not  ahiit,  but  obiit,  as  you  will  observe. 


The  Latin  can  be  rendered,  “ In  1674  John  Milton, 
the  scholar,  defender  of  the  most  wicked  murder  of 
the  king,  went  to  the  many.”  Considering  the 
context  in  relation  to  the  religious  thought  of  the 
time,  not  greatly  changed  yet,  Milton’s  lot  when 
he  departed  this  life  was  not  judged  to  be  with 
the  “ elect”  or  the  saved.  W.  F. 

The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  classical.  See 
Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  1072  (Dind.) : — 

TTorepov  TTiOyKos  araTrAews  fi-nvOiov, 
i'j  ypavi  avearpKVLa  rrapd  rtov  TrAetdrwv; 

Bothe,  in  (oc.,  quotes  Plautus,  Trinum,m.,u.  2,  15: 

“ Quin  pi'iua  me  ad  plures  penetravi?” 

Weise,  in  loc.,  refers  to  Casina,  pro!.,  19  : — 

“ Qui  nunc  ahierunt  bine  in  communem  locum.” 
Liadell  and  Scott,  s.v.  TrXeum’,  i.  2,  ad  fin.,  refer 
to  Antlh.  Pal.,  xi.  42,  kcvt'  dv  ua'iaL  \ i<s  TrAedvwr. 
vii.  731,  tt/To  Qopv  o TraAaids  | ojcaro,  /cps 
TrAeoi'cui'  fXde  fieTOLKeaiyv. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

“ The  Protestant  Flail”  (5^'’  S.  x.  451,  518  ; 
xi.  53,  438.) — In  that  quaint  folio  entitled  Museum 
Britannicum,  by  John  and  Andrew  van  Eymsdyk, 
London,  1778,  is  an  engraving  of  a weapon  of  this 
class,  with  the  following  pompous  description  : — 

“ A flagello  or  flagella;  very  ponderous,  it  resembles 
a flail ; its  substance  guiaoum  or  lignum  vitje,  and  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  joined  together  with  two  short  straps 
of  leather,  A.  The  piece  B is  half  way  filled  with  lead. 

0 is  an  ivory  ornament,  and  the  under  part  D,  of  iron,  is 
for  to  hang  by  ; size  half  as  big.  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  the  places  where  they  make  the  most  use  of  it.  An 
unlawful  instrument,  it  is  death  to  be  struck  with  it,  for 
it  must  ceitainly  fracture  the  skull  in  a cruel  manner. 

1 have  been  informed  for  certain  that  they  were  pleased 
with  the  use  of  it  in  the  bloody  Irish  massacre  in  King 
Charles’s  time,  though  far  be  it  from  me  to  advance  any- 
thing that  is  not  true.  And  I was  likewise  told  by  a 
very  worthy  gentleman  that  not  a hundred  miles  from 
London,  at  a certain  election,  such  a one  was  thought 
very  proper,  for  when  a string  is  tied  to  the  end  on  the 
ring  three  or  four  people  may  be  knocked  down  with  one 
blow.” 

After  all,  the  weapon  is  not  uncommon  at  the 
present  day,  under  the  name  of  a swingle  or  a 
bull-dog,  in  many  parts  of  England,  in  the  hands 
of  gamekeepers,  night  watchers,  private  w'atchmen, 
and  others  who  may  have  rough  and  dangerous 
work  on  hand.  I remember  an  elderly  gentleman, 
a clerk  in  a London  bank,  who  always  had  one 
hanging  behind  the  counter,  ready  for  his  hand  in 
case  of  need.  It  is  a formidable  weapon  in  the 
grasp  of  one  who  understands  the  use  of  the  flail, 
but  dangerous  to  him  who  does  not.  The  most 
approved  construction  is  when  the  two  parts  are 
united  by  a brace  of  iron  staples,  for  then  it  acts 
like  a pair  of  nut-crackers  upon  the  Angers  of  an 
enemy  who  may  grapple  the  swinging  portion, 
which  need  not  be  loaded.  Maple  is  a favourite 
wood  to  make  it  of  in  some  counties.  Military 
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'flail.s  were  niucli  in  use  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but 
they  were  generally  provided  witli  a long  shaft. 
It  was  a Hussite  weapon,  and  as  such,  perhaps, 
■may  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  ullra- 
Protestants  of  King  .Tames  I.’.s  time.  The  clumsy 
invention  described  in  I'tve.ril  of  the.  Peak  is  more 
like  a chain  mace,  a specimen  of  which  is  in  my 
collection.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  steel,  the 
shaft  sixteen  inches,  the  chain  of  five  long  links, 
with  a pear-shaped  “bob”  at  the  end  nearly 
twelve  inches  more.  This  is  a horseman’s  weapon 
from  India.  I may  add  amongst  other  uses  of 
the  flail  that  it  has  been  employed  occasionally  in 
Holland  and  Prussia,  instead  of  the  crowbar,  in 
the  punishment  of  bre.aking  on  the  wheel. 

W.  J.  BEKNiiAUD-SiriTrr. 

Temple. 

Tradesmen’s  Tokens  (.'3*''  S.  xi.  28,  130,  1.57, 
197;  xii.  38.) — The  Angle.sey  tokens,  from  the  first 
issue  until  the  year  1700  inclusive,  were  struck  by 
Hancocks,  who  carried  on  business  in  Congreve 
Street,  Birmingham.  He  with  his  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor Westwood  (who  afterwards  removed  to 
London)  produced  the  greater  number  of  the 
I eighteenth  century  tradesmen’s  tokens, 
j In  1791  Matthew  Boulton,  of  the  firm  of  Boul- 

■ ton  & Watt,  Soho,  Birmingh;im,  obtained  the 
: contract,  and  all  after  that  date  were  issued  from 

‘ the  Soho  mint,  'fhe  original  punch  and  one  of 
1 the  dies  used  by  Hancocks,  and  probably  engraved 

■ or  sunk  by  him,  are  in  the  possession  of  a friend  of 
j mine,  and  still  remain  in  pretty  good  state.  Some 
i fifty  years  since  a large  number  of  the  token  dies 

' passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Matthew  Young, 

! a dealer  in  coinsand  medals,  who  had  an  enormous 
I quantity  struck,  in  many  cases  the  obverse  being 
struck  upon  the  reverse  of  another  token,  thus 
, making  an  unknown  variety,  but  which  is  now 
i known  as  “ mules,”  a very  proper  name.  At  the  sale 
I of  his  stock  the  tokens  were  sold  in  hundreds,  being 
in  the  papers  and  as  bright  as  when  struck  for 
him,  the  probability  being  that  nearly  all  the 
'“very  fine”  tokens  are  of  his  striking. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Birmingham  token  dies  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  a maker  of  button  dies  in  London,  who 
softened  the  dies,  and  after  turning  their  faces  off 
had  them  re-engraved  or  sunk  with  devices  for 
jbuttons,  then  in  fashion,  and  some  of  the  old  token 
'dies  are  still  doing  duty  in  producing  livery  buttons. 
From  the  records  of  the  Soho  mint  it  appears  that 
|the  following  tokens  were,  amongst  others,  struck 
|there  : Cronebane  and  Dundee,  1789  ; Anglesey, 
Cornwall,  Gl^isgow,  Hornchurch,  and  Southampton, 
1791  ; Leeds,  London,  Penryn,  and  John  Wilkin- 
son’s, 1793  ; Inverness  and  Lancaster,  1794 ; 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  1795  ; Enniscorthy,  1800. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  written  a work  upon  the 


token  issue  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a vast  amount 
of  information  being  scattered  through  the  papers 
and  magazines  of  the  day,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  editor  a very  interesting  book  might  be 
produced.  Mr,  Batty’s  work  is  merely  a catalogue, 
without  an  index,  of  every  kind  of  impressed  cir- 
cular piece  of  metal  which  has  come  in  his  way, 
many  of  which  are  not  tokens  in  the  sense  the 
word  is  used,  if  ever  they  passed  current  at  all. 

J.  Henry. 

Devonshire  Street,  IV. C. 


“Lothe”  S.  xi.  4G8  ; xii.  14,  54.)— Halli- 
well  is  not  in  error  in  giving  this  as  a Cheshire 
word,  in  the  sense  of  “ to  oiler”  for  sale.  It  is  in 
common  use,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  Mr.  Warren  and  I both  lived,  but  also  in 
this  part  of  Cheshire  where  I live  now.  I am  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Warren  never  happened  to  hear 
it,  especially  as  I know  he  took  a good  deal  of 
trouble  to  collect  Cheshire  words  and  idioms. 
But  I find  the  same  thing  happens  to  myself.  I 
have  lived  for  forty  years  in  Cheshire,  and  my  fore- 
fathers have  been  Cheshire  men  for  considerably 
more  than  two  centuries,  but  I am  still  constantly 
coming  across  words  that  are  new  to  me,  and, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  Halliwell’s  Dictionary 
or  of  Gol.  Egerton  Leigh’s  Glossary,  I find  many 
recorded  which  I have  never  happened  to  hear. 
However,  it  is  not  so  with  “ lothe.”  But  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  a slight  peculiarity  in  its  exact 
meaning.  It  hardly  means  simply  “to  offer ” ; 
for  instance,  I never  heard  any  one  say,  “ She 
lothed  me  a handful  of  cherries.”  The  word,  as 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  is  always  confined 
to  offering  something  for  sale  ; and  even  then  I 
have,  I believe,  never  heard  it  used  except  when  a 
price  has  been  named.  One  frequently  bears  a 
farmer  who  has  been  trying  to  buy  or  to  sell  a cow 
say,  “ He  lothed  her  to  me  for  twenty  pound,”  or 
“ i lothed  her  to  him  for  twenty  pound.”  There- 
fore I would  translate  lothe,  “ to  offer  at  a price.” 

Robert  Holland. 

Xorton  Hill,  Runcorn. 


Poetical  Version  of  the  Miracle  at  Cana 
IN  Galilee  (5‘''  S.  xii.  105.)— Is  there  not  a story 
extant  that  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a boy  at 
school  he  wrote  or  spoke  with  reference  to  this 
miracle  that  “ the  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed  ” ? 
rhis,  it  is  affirmed,  was  the  first  time  his  genius 
was  detected  : he  had  been  a dull  boy  hitherto-— 
was,  in  fine,  looked  upon  as  a dunce.  This  is 
i very  pretty  story,  which  I should  be  glad  to  see 
jonfirmed,  and  nowhere  is  the  truth  more  likely  to 
le  made  known  than  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

P P Hampton  Roberts. 


“Playing  the  bear”  (5*’’  S.  xii.  106.) — I long 
ago  heard  this  expression  from  a Cambridgeshire 
man,  and  cannot  fancy  that  it  is  in  any  way  local, 
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as  I have  just  met  with  it  in  the  sober  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Rtview  for  April,  1870,  p.  549;  “The 
divinit}'  that  plays  the  hear  with  many  examinees 
becomes  his  ileus  ex  machina.” 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Job  XXX.  IS  (5*^  S.  xii.  106.) — This  verse  is 
sometimes  rendered  thus  : “ My  disease  seizes  me 
as  a strong  armed  man  ; it  has  throttled  me,  and 
cast  me  in  the  mnd.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Marshall 
will  kindly  tell  us  whether  the  Hebrew  will  bear 
such  an  interpretation. 

John  Chuchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  lload.  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

A Deed  of  Denization  (5**'  S.  xii.  108.) — 
Wassenburgh  is  some  twenty-five  English  geo- 
graphical miles  nearly  due  west  of  Diisseldorf. 
The  town  lies  near  the  river  Roer,  just  inside 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  just  outside  modern  Belgium. 
The  duchy  of  “ Gulick  ” is  the  old  duchy  of  Juliers, 
of  which,  among  others,  one  Colombe  of  Ravenstein, 
celebrated  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  Colornbe’s  Birth- 
day, was  duchess.  Zero. 

“Modus  vivendi”  (5‘'*  S.  xii.  109.) — Dr.  A. 
Littleton,  in  his  dictionary,  attributes  this  ex- 
pression to  Cicero,  and  translates  it  “ bounds  of 
life,”  and  associates  it  with  Terence’s  “ Habere 
suie  vitce  modum,”  which  he  translates  “ To  keep 
himself  within  compass,”  but  unfortunately  he 
lessens  the  value  of  his  work  by  not  giving  re- 
ferences. He  evidently  understood  Cicero’s  use  of 
the  expression  to  be  near  to  our  own,  if  not  to 
anticipate  it.  This  is  justified  by  Cicero’s  use  of 
modus  in  Verr.,  ii.  2,  48,  “ Modum  aliquem  et 
finem  orationi  facere,”  and  in  the  following  at  the 
end  of  chap.  xxix.  in  the  first  book  of  De  Officiis, 
“Ludendi  est  etiani  quidam  modus  retinendus,  ut 
ne  nimis  omnia  profundamus,  elatique  voluptate 
in  aliquam  turpitudinem  delabamur.” 

JosiAH  Miller,  M.A. 

Throwing  the  Old  Shoe  after  the  Wedded 
Pair  (5^''  3.  xii.  126.) — I am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  “ old  ” shoe  is  intended  as  any  augury  at  all. 
If  the  act  could  be  rendered  into  language  I should 
be  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  something  like 
this,  “ I would  you  may  both  live  so  long  as  to  be 
as  well  worn  as  this  old  shoe.”  In  the  case  of 
a marriage  celebrated  on  the  Scottish  border  not 
long  ago  there  was  surreptitiously  fastened  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  carriage  in  which  the  “ happy 
pair”  were  driven  to  the  railway  station  a tiny 
pair  of  baby  shoes.  There  were  others  besides 
Scottish  borderers  at  the  marriage,  and  the  thing 
may  be  common,  and  to  be  taken  as  conveying  the 
hope  that  the  baby  shoes  would  in  due  time  be 
prettily  filled.  Calchou. 

John  Sansbury  (5‘^  S.  xii.  128.) — The  little 
that  is  known  respecting  this  writer  is  to  be  found 


in  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses  (edit.  1815,  ii.  58) 
and  Wilson’s  History  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School 
(pp.  598,619).  He  was  born  in  London,  1576; 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School  ; entered 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  1593  ; M.A.,  1601  ; Vicar  of  St. 
Giles’s,  1607  ; B.D.,  1608;  died,  1609.  He  printed 
one  small  tract.  Ilium  in  Italiam  Oxonia  ad  pro- 
tectionem  regis  sui  omnium  optimi  filia,  pedisequa, 
8vo.,  1608,  extracts  from  which  are  given  by 
Wood.  A short  poem  of  his  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  given  by  Wilson.  As  regards 
his  tragedies  there  is  probably  not  much  more 
to  be  said  than  is  contained  in  the  brief  notice  in 
the  ancient  catalogue  of  fellows  and  scholars  of 
St.  John’s  quoted  % Dr.  Bliss  ; “ Poeta  ingenio- 
sissimus,  cuius  prseter  Tragmdias  multas  apud  nos 
actas.”  Robert  Bell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets  (1839,  ii.  151),  gives  a few  lines  to  Sansbury, 
but  seems  to  think  more  of  his  verses  on  the 
college  arms  and  the  compliments  to  King  James 
than  of  the  forgotten  tragedies. 

Edward  Solly. 

Abraham  Ortellius  (b***  S.  xii.  128.)— I have 
a similar  work,  An  Epitome  of  Ortelivs,  his 
Theatre  of  the  World,  London,  printed  by  John 
Norton,  dedicated  to  “ the  nobly  descended,  and 
vertvovsly-accomplished  Mr.  Richard  Gargrave.” 
The  work  is  rare,  but  I am  not  aware  of  its  value. 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Fowls  (5'*'  S.  xii.  127.) — The  following  quota- 
tion will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Marshall  : 

“ They  eat  also  Snakes  and  Lizards,  which  they  offered 
likewise  in  sacrifice  to  the  Sunne,  whom  onely  they 
worshipped,  and  that  without  any  image  : they  offered 
to  him  Fowles,  from  the  Butter-flie  to  the  Eagle.” — 
Piirchas,  his  Pihjrimage,  bk.  viii.  ch.  x.  p.  789. 

S.  J.  H. 

“Upon  the  square”  (5‘’*  S.  xii.  89.) — 

“ I see,  the  Gods  to  all  men  giue  not  all 
Manly  addiction  ; wisedome  ; words  that  fall 
(Like  dice)  vpon  the  square  still.” 

Chapman’s  Odysses,  f.  114. 

“ For,  to  the  hart  beyng  in  heauines  and  vtter  dis- 
comfort : the  beste  Phisician  is  good  and  wholesome 
communicacion.  Neither  shall  the  sense  be  out  of  square, 
if  ye  take  the  Greke  vocable  XSyov  (as  in  another 
significacion  it  maie  well  bee  taken)  for  reason.”— 
Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus,  trans.  by  N.  Udall,  1542; 
“ Diogenes,”  8. 

R.  R. 

Boston. 

Johnson  has  examples  from  Dryden  and 
L’Estrange.  Ed.  Marshall. 

“Wicket”  and  “Cricket”  (5**'  S.  xii.  86.) — Not 
only  viicket,  but  also  cricket,  has  come  to  be  used 
in  an  extended  sense.  Thus  the  reporters,  under 
the  heading  “ Cricket,”  will  tell  us  that  Mr.  Steele’s 

cricket  was  watched  with  much  attention  ” ; that 
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Mr.  W.  Gr.  Grace  “ seldom  played  better  and  trued 
cricket”  ; and  that  the  All  England  eleven  “ player 
first-rate  cricket.”  Cdthbert  Bede. 


ifltScfllaiienua. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Genealogist's  Guide  to  Prinleil  Pedigrees.  By  George 
W.  Marshall,  LL.  D.  (George  Bell  & Sons.) 

Under  this  modest  title  the  compiler  presents  to  the 
world  tlie  results  of  what  lie  describes  as  “a  general 
searcli  tliroiigh  genealogical,  topographical,  and  bio- 
graphical works  relating  to  the  United  Kingdom,  together 
with  reference  to  family  histories,  peerage  claims,  &c.” 
That  Dr.  Marshall  has  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  genealogical  students  will  be  recognized  by  every 
one  into  whose  hands  this  noble  volume  falls,  and  the 
wonder  is  how  they  have  done  without  it  so  long.  Com- 
menced originally  for  his  own  jirivate  use,  and  steadily 
augmented  until  in  MS.  the  collections  must  have  be- 
come unwieldy,  he  has  been  generous  enough  to  allow 
others  to  participate  almost  gratuitously  in  the  results 
of  his  labours,  which  must  have  been  enormous,  and 
which  can  be  compensated  only  by  the  reflection  that 
ha  has  become  a public  benefactor.  It  is  impossible  to 
compute  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  thus  saved  to 
the  numerous  students  of  family  history,  which,  as  Dr. 
Marshall  rightly  observes,  forms  a “ by  no  means  un- 
important part  of  our  national  history.”  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  each  individual  was  compelled  to 
search  for  himself,  and  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  might 
be  spent  before  discovering  what  may  now  be  learned  by 
a single  glance  at  the  pages  of  this  volume.  The  Index 
to  Pedigrees  of  English  Families,  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Bridger,  supiilied  to  some  extent  the  want  long  felt,  but 
this  work  was  confessedly  incomplete,  imperfect,  and 
inconveniently  arranged,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  although 
his  publication  had  been  announced,  a rival  was  about 
to  enter  the  fiehl,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  press 
prematurely.  The  only  other  similar  publications 
covering  ground  not  formerly  explored  have  been  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Marshall  himself.  All  these  are,  of  course, 
superseded  and  rendered  valueless  by  the  work  now  be- 
fore us,  which  comprises  not  only  all  that  they  contained, 
but  also  references  to  hundreds  of  volumes  not  mentioned 
in  them.  Mr.  Bridger’s  Index  contained  about  16,000 
references,  while  Dr.  Marshall  estimates  his  at  about 
three  times  that  number.  The  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  surnames  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  could 
have  been  adopted.  If  one,  for  instance,  is  searching 
for  information  respecting  the  family  of  “ Goodwin,”  he 
turns  to  this  name  instantly,  and  against  it  he  will  find 
references  to  the  precise  pages  in  eight  diffei'ent  volumes 
where  may  be  found  particulars  of  this  family,  and  some 
of  them  are  books  in  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  likely  to  look.  As  a rule  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  these  are  all  the  existing  works  in  which  such 
information  is  to  be  found,  for  Dr.  Marshall  appears  to 
have  made  his  search  as  exhaustive  as  possible.  It  would, 
however,  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  first  edition  of 
a work  of  this  character  should  not  contain  errors,  both 
of  omission  and  commission,  and  this  the  compiler  frankly 
admits;  but,  after  carefully  testing  numerous  pages  at 
random,  we  feel  bound  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
errors  of  both  kinds  are  very  few  in  number.  The  work 
should  become  a standard  one,  and  be  reissued  at  con- 
venient intervals  with  corrections  and  additions.  We 
are  a little  surprised  at  the  omission  of  several  well  known 
books,  and  wonder  how  they  escaped  Dr.  Marshall’s 
vigilant  eye.  For  instance,  appended  to  the  name  of 


reference  to  the  elaborate  account 
of  the  family  published  by  the  former  metropolitan 
magistrate  of  the  name.  The  references  to  Henzey  ” 
do  not  include  Mr.  Grazebrook'a  volume  published  in 
1877,  which  also  comprises  accounts  of  the  Tyttery  and 
fyzacke  families,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr, 
Marshall.  The  references  to  “Master”  omit  the  hiVtory 
of  that  family  issued  in  1874,  and  those  to  “ Skipwith  ” 
are  deficient  of  the  history  of  that  family  issued  in  1867. 
The  late  Sir  George  Duncan  Gibb  would  h ave  been 
indignant  if  he  bail  found  his  two  volumes,  with  extensive 
sheet  pedigrees  of  his  family,  overlooked  in  such  a work 
as  this.  These  and  other  similar  omissions  will  no  doubt 
be  corrected  in  a second  edition.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  suggestions  which  Dr.  Marshall  may  well  consider. 
“Tirwhit”  and  *‘Tyrwhitt”  are  identical,  and  so  are 
“Tipping’  and  “ Typping,”  “ Twisden  ” and  “ Twysden,” 
and  “ Wiseman  ” and  ^’Wyseman.”  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  appear  on  separate  pages,  as  they  do, 
but  every  reason  why  they  should  not.  At  all  events,  if 
thus  separated,  there  should  be  cross  references.  We 
think  also  that  considerable  space  might  be  saved  (and  it 
will  be  wanted  as  the  material  increases)  by  adopting  a 
system  of  contractions  which  would  be  readily  compre- 
hended by  every  one  likely  to  use  the  volume.  Surely 
Gent.  Mag.  is  as  plain  as  “ Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and 
Col.  Top.  et  Gen.  as  “ CulUctanea  Topagraphica  el 
Genealogtea,”  and  Lipscombe’s  Bucks,  as  “Lipscombe’s 
History  of  the  County  of  Buckingham,"  and  certainly 
“ Nichols’s  History  of  the  County  of  Leicester"  might  be 
safely  shorn  of  all  except  its  externals.  The  first  refer- 
ence to  “ Haviland”  might  be  compresseil  within  three 
lines  instead  of  occupying  seven.  The  references  to  the 
volumes  issued  by  the  Harleian  Society  are  somewhat 
inconvenient,  as  they  are  not  numbered  on  their  covers. 
“ Visit.  Notts.  (Harl.  Soc.),”  for  instance,  seems  a better 
formula,  and  occupies  little  more  space,  besides  indicating 
the  character  of  the  information  referred  to.  The 
blemishes,  or,  more  probably,  oversights,  we  have  noted, 
do  not,  however,  detract  seriously  from  the  value  of  the 
book,  which  is  simply  incalculable,  and,  while  we  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Marshall  on  its  production,  we  feel  bound 
also  to  thank  him  publicly  for  placing  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  interested  in  this  class  of  literary  research. 

A Selection  from  Pascal's  Thoughts.  Translated  by 
H.  L.  Sidney  Lear.  (Rivingtons.) 

A volume  at  once  so  portable  and  so  elegant  as  regards 
its  type  and  paper,  and  dealing  with  such  a general 
favourite  as  Blaise  Pascal,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
welcome  even  from  the  pen  of  a less  widely  known  trans- 
lator. But  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  work  was 
not  done  more  systematically.  It  would,  we  conceive, 
have  added  little  to  the  labour  of  the  translator,  while 
it  would  have  added  infinitely  to  the  pleasure  and  com- 
fort of  the  reader,  had  the  selections  been  made  on  some 
definite  principle,  and  headings  been  given  denoting 
the  class  of  subjects  to  which  the  various  groups  of 
“ Thoughts  ” belong.  We  hope  this  may  yet  be  done  in 
a future  edition,  for  Pascal  is  of  classic  rirnk  throughout 
Western  Europe,  and  is  worthy  of  all  the  care  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  his  works. 

Caxton's  “ Reynard  the  Foxe."  Reprinted  from  the 
Bilition  of  1481,  and  Edited  by  Edward  Arber,  F.S.A. 
(Southgate,  London,  N. ) 

The  first  prose  version  of  the  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox 
was  printed  by  Gheraert  Leeu,  at  Gouda  in  1479, 
and  was  translated  by  Caxton  within  less  than  two 
years  from  the  date  of  its  first  publication  in 
Holland.  Of  Gheraert  Leeu’s  edition  only  two  copies 
are  known  to  exist,  one  in  the  Royal  Library  at  the 
Hague,  and  the  other  in  the  Grenville  collection  at  the 
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Britisli  Museum.  It  was  repi  inted  in  1485  at  Delft,  and 
of  tliis  i-eprint  the  only  known  copy  is  now  in  the  public 
library  at  hUbeck,  while  of  Caxton’s  edition  of  1481  five 
perfect  copies  are  known,  and  one  (in  the  Library  of 
Kton  College)  imperfect;  the  one  in  the  Pepysian  Library 
at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  being  the  only  known 
copy  of  a second  edition,  which  Jlr.  Blades,  the  best 
living  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  Caxton,  sup- 
poses to  have  been  printed  in  1489,  but  as  the  volume  has 
unfortunately  lost  the  last  two  leaves  this  cannot,  of 
course,  be  affirmed  with  certainty;  the  type,  however,  is 
quite  different  fi'om  that  of  the  edition  of  1481,  and  is 
the  same  as  used  by  Caxton  in  his  latest  works.  Mr. 
Arher  has  done  good  service  in  placing  this  vei'y  inter- 
esting work,  well  i)rinted,  on  good  paper,  and,  above  all, 
with  .-crupulous  fidelity  to  the  original,  within  reach  of 
all  who  care  to  possess  it,  at  the  cost  of  eighteen  pence, 
on  receipt  of  which  he  will  send  a copy,  post  free,  to  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Rivista  Eitropea  of  May  16  last,  we  were  glad  to 
observe,  translated  our  correspon<lent  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton’s 
article  on  ‘‘  Artife.x,  Opifex,’’  &c,,  from  “ X.  & Q,.”of  May  3, 
though  unfortunately  without  giving  his  name.  In  its 
number  for  August  16  the  Rivisla  notices  the  communica- 
tions of  our  correspondent  Mr.  Jonathan  Bouchier  on 
I>ante,  /«/.,  c.  xxvi.,  and  says  that  it  is  unable  to  confirm 
Praticelli's  citation  of  Solinus  as  an  authority  on  the 
death  of  Ulysses. 


fjnttrc^  to  Corrr^{3niiUriit&’. 

IPfi  must  call  special  atieiilioiilo  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

11.  S. — The  ordinary  authorities  are  so  conflicting  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  an  approximately 
accurate  answer  to  your  question.  Anderson,  Bethani. 
Bouillet,  Douclas,  Noble,  all  illustrate  by  their  sevei'al 
l)oint8  of  difference  the  difficulty  which  attend.s  such  in- 
vestigations when  outside  the  line  of  the  descent  of  the 
Crown.  Anderson  assigns  {Royal  Genealogies,  tab.  dv.) 
three  daughters  to  Robert  II,  of  Scotland,  by  his  second 
wife  and  only  queen,  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Ross.  These  he  names  “ (1)  ^'Egidia  or  Giles,  wife  of 
William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Nithsdale  ; (d)  Jlarjory,  wife  of 
Jidin  Dunbar,  who  was  made  Earl  of  Murray,  1373  ; 
(3)  Isabel  Stuart,  wife  of  James,  Earl  of  Douglass,  slain 
at  Ctterhurn,  1388.”  Three  other  daughters  he  gives 
thus,  without  assigning  them  to  either  of  King  Robert’s 
wives:  “Jane,  wife  of  Sir  John  IjVou,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Stratlnnore  ; Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hay 
of  Errol ; N.  N.,  wife  of  Sir  John  Keith,  Marshal  of 
Scothind,  father  of  Robert  Keith,  who  died  without  male 
issue.'’  Betham.in  his  Genealogical  T’ufJe.v,  tab.  dccxxv., 
assigns  Jane,  wife  first  of  Sir  John  Lyon,  and  subsequently 
of  David,  first  Earf  of  Crawford,  and  of  Sir  James  Satidi- 
lands,  whose  three  marriages  he  sets  out ; Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hay;  and  the  unnamed  wife  of  Sir  John 
Keith,  to  Elizabeth  Mitre,  the  first  wife  of  Robert  II. 
He  agrees  with  Anderson  as  to  the  names  and  marriages 
of  the  three  daughters  of  Queen  Euphemia.  Bouillet 
(Alins  Universel  d’ U istoire  el  de  Giograph.ie)  appears  to 
go  upon  the  principle  of  assigning  all  the  legitimate 
daughters  of  Robert  I 1.  to  his  first  wife,  but  some  of  his 
statements  are  in  conflict  with  the  Great  Seal  Register 
and  other  public  documents,  Douglas,  in  his  Reeratje, 
calls  tlie  wife  of  James,  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar, 
“ Mtirgaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  1 1.”  Crawfurd,  in 
his  Peerage,  and  Rev,  Maik  Noble,  in  his  Historical 
GeiieahHiy  of  the  Stiiarl  Family,  agree  in  calling  the 
Countess  of  Douglas  and  Mar  Istibed.  Noble  says  that 


she  is  “generally  called  by  historians  Euphame,  but  the 
records  of  the  kingdom  evince  that  the  former  [Isabel] 
was  her  name.”  After  her  first  husband’s  death  (by 
whom  she  had  had  only  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy), 
Isa'oel,  Countess  of  Douglas,  married  Sir  John  Edmon- 
stone  ; as  to  which  marriage  Noble  cautiously  says 
“ Whether  she  had  any  issue  by  him,  or  whether  she 
survived  him,  is  not  certain.”  It  is  generally  asserted, 
however  (eg.  \n  Maieveon' a Scottish  Nation. s.v.  “ Ediuon- 
stoue  ”),  that  the  elder  line  of  Edmonstone  of  that  ilk 
and  of  Ednam,  extinct  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
descended  from  this  marriage.  The  existing  Edmou- 
stones  of  Duntreath  descend  from  a supposed  cadet  of 
the  older  line,  assumed  to  be  a younger  bi’other  of  the 
Sir  John  who  married  the  Countess  of  Douglas  and  Mar, 
and  are  themselves  descended  from  a daughter  of  Robert 

111.,  Mary,  Countessof  Angus.  In  the  charter,  Reg.  i/og. 
Sig.  169,  3,  granting  an  annual  rent  out  of  the  customs  of 
Edinburgh,  Linlitligow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  on  the 
marriage  of  the  king’s  daughter  Egidia,  her  husband  is 
described  as  “ Willelmusde  Douglas,  miles  ” ; the  earldom 
of  Nithsdale  being  an  erroi’  on  Anderson’s  part.  The 
date  is  imperfect,  “ apud  Sconam,  26  Dec.  Anno  Regnis 

5.. ..’’  'The  charter  on  the  marriage  of  Marjory  to  John 
de  Dunbar,  granting  the  Earldom  of  Moray,  is  “ anno 
Regni  Secundo  ” (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  88,  309).  Burke  only 
assigns,  positively,  one  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Douglas, 
wdiom  he  calls  “ Margaret,”  to  Robert’s  second  wdfe. 
But  he  says  “ two  daughters  of  Robert  II.,  supposed  to 
have  been  by  his  second  marriage,  \w ere  married  to  John 
Keith,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Keith,  Marischal  of 
.Scotland,  and  to  John  Logan  respectively.”  The  question 
still  seems  to  remain  obscure. 

E.  P.  B. — Before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  shire- 
moot  (or  county  court)  tried  questions  relating  to  land- 
title,  there  being,  jirobably,  an  appeal  to  the  Witau,  or 
Great  Council  of  the  Nation.  Erom  the  Conquest  to 
Henry  n.,  the  “Curia  Regia”  investigated  titles,  and 
there  are  cases  recorded  in  which  the  king  presided  over 
the  court  in  person,  as  e.g.  in  Gilbert  de  Balliol  v.  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Battle,  tried  by  Hen.  I.  (Chron. 
Mon.  de  Bello,  iip.  105-10).  Of  the  p re- Norm  an  practice, 
a very  interesting  case  is  given  at  length  by  Hallara 
(^diddle  Ages,  ch.  viii.  pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  280  of  eleventh 
edit.,  18.56),  under  date  of  Canute’s  reign.  Another  case, 
cited  by  Hallam,  temp.  Ethelred  II.,  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  shire-moot  was  the  court  generally  preferred 
by  suitors  in  these  cases  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

Z. — The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  signification  to  be  attached  to 
rings  on  the  other  fingers.  Information  concerning 
rings  in  prehistoric  and  early  times  will  be  found  in  Wil- 
son’s “ Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,”  in  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archcetdoi/ical  Association,  General  Index, 
vols.  i.  to  XXX.,  under  “ Ring,”  “Bing  Money,”  “Finger- 
rings,”  &c.,  and  also  probably  in  Rev.  C.  W.  King’s 
Antique  Gems  and  Natural  History  of  Precious  •'Slones. 

A Reader  OP  “N.  & Q.”  will  see  another  leaning  tower 
if  he  ever  visits  Bologna.  Thei'e  are  others  in  Italy, 
besides  the  more  celebrated  examples  at  Pisa  and  Bologna, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a bad 
foundation  is  the  cause  in  all  cases. 

•viir/cn. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  aiul 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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I JOHN  TALBOT,  A “SEPARATIST”  NON-JURING 
' BISHOP,  1722-1727. 

There  is  so  little  known  concerning  the  career 
of  most  of  the  Non-juring  bishops  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  the  following  notice  of  one  of  them,  given 
' in  Church  Bells  for  February  last  (vol.  ix.  No.  423, 
i p.  100),  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  your  pages  : — 

' “ The  will  has  been  discovered  at  Philadelphia  of  the 

widow  of  John  Talbot,  ‘first  Bishop  of  America.’  At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  was  a mis- 
j sionary  supported  by  the  S.P.G.,  and  founded  St.  Alary’s 
Church,  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  After  eighteen  years 
of  mission  work,  during  which  he  had  incessantly  urged 
that  a bishop  should  be  sent  out  from  England,  he  went 
thither,  and,  despairing  of  an  episcopate  for  the  colonies 
in  any  other  way,  was  in  1722  himself  consecrated  by 
two  Non-juring  bishops,  Taylor  and  Welton.  On  return- 
ing to  America  he  assumed  no  title,  but  exercised  the 
i functions  of  his  office  secretly  upon  those  who  desired. 
After  more  than  two  years  the  Government  interfered, 
and  he  was  inhibited.  Talbot  died  at  Burlington  in  1727. 

I His  widow  died  four  years  after,  leaving  a will  sealed 
I with  his  episcopal  signet.  A memorial  brass,  being  a 
' fac-simile  of  this  seal  on  a large  scale,  is  now  being 
i erected,  with  a suitable  inscription,  in  the  old  church  of 
I St.  Mary,  Burlington,  where  Talbot  served  for  nearly 
I a quarter  of  a century.’’ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a description  of  the 
; above-mentioned  memorial  brass,  and  perhaps  some 


of  your  American  correspondents  may  favour  the 
numerous  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  by  forwarding 
one.  Meanwhile  a few  remarks  on  this  zealous 
prelate  may  be  acceptable,  although  they  are 
extremely  meagre,  and  fuller  particulars  are 
much  desiderated.  John  Talbot’s  parentage  and 
place  of  birth  have  not  been  hitherto  ascertained, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  there  are,  in  Gra- 
duati  Cantahrigienses  {edit.  1823,  pp.  458-9),  several 
of  the  name  about  the  period  when  he  may  have 
been  a student  there  : “ Talbot,  Joh.,  A.M.  per 
Literas  Regias,  1671”;  “Talbott,  Joh.,  Olar.” 
{Aula  Clarensis,  or  Clare  Hall),  “ A.B.  1676, 
A.M.  1680.”  Either  of  these  may  refer  to  him, 
probably  the  latter,  as  his  name  is  not  found  in 
the  list  of  Oxford  graduates  or  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Having  entered  into  holy  orders  he  became,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  incum- 
bent of  a parish  in  Gloucestershire  (the  name  of 
which  I have  not  discovered),  which,  however,  was 
given  aw.ay  to  another  clergyman  about  1706, 
during  his  ab.sence  in  America,  and  apparently  on 
account  of  his  non-residence  ; but,  in  his  allusion  to 
that  fact,  he  betrays  no  regret  that  he  should  be 
debarred  from  resuming  his  home  duties  in  the 
Church,  or  any  wish  that  another  arrangement 
might  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Talbot  first  proceeded  to  America  as  chap- 
lain of  H.M.S.  Centurion,  embarking  for  Boston, 
June  24,  1702,  along  with  the  governors  of  New 
England  and  New  Jersey  (Messrs.  Dudley  and 
Morris),  and  also  the  Rev.  Messrs.  George  Keith, 
of  Aberdeen,  and  Patrick  Gordon,  the  first  travel- 
ling missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Landing  at  Boston 
June  11  following,  the  chaplain  of  the  Centurion 
manifested  such  a deep  and  lively  interest  in  the 
duties  which  were  about  to  engage  Messrs.  Keith 
and  Gordon  that  both  of  them  wrote  home,  re- 
questing that  Talbot  might  be  nominated  in 
conjunction  with  themselves.  His  appointment,  on 
Sept.  18  of  the  same  year,  evinced  the  readiness 
with  which  the  S.P.G.  complied  with  their  request, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  Talbot  forthwith  gave 
himself  to  the  work  proved  most  clearly  the 
wisdom  of  theiv  selection.  Gordon  having  died 
shortly  afterwards,  Keith  and  Talbot  set  out  from 
Boston  upon  their  mission  through  New  England, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  New  York,  the  Jerseys, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylv.ania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  a territory 
embracing  the  ten  district  governments  which 
England  had  at  that  time  in  America,  and  extend- 
ing in  length  about  eight  hundred  miles.  They 
were  engaged  in  this  work  nearly  two  years,  twice 
travelling  through  most  of  the  above-named 
provinces,  preaching,  using  the  Liturgy,  and 
administering  the  sacraments  to  large  and  friendly 
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congregations,  as  well  as  persuading  many  Se- 
paratists to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Keith  returned  home  in  the  autumn 
of  1704,  and  was  made  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Edburton,  in  Sussex,  and  diocese  of  Chichester, 
where  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  March, 
1716.  Talbot  remained  behind  in  America,  and 
continued  to  discharge,  in  conjunction  with  a Mr. 
Sharpe,  the  duties  of  travelling  missionary  with 
diligence  and  success  till  1705,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  Burlington,  the  capital  of  West  Jersey, 
petitioned  the  S.P.G.  that  he  might  be  settled 
among  them,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  (Compton) 
having  sanctioned  the  measure  as  the  ordinary,  he 
took  up  his  abode  there.  This  church  was  called 
in  the  first  charter  St.  Anne’s,  but  afterwards,  when 
an  ampler  charter  was  granted,  its  name  was 
changed  to  St.  Mary’s,  on  account  of  the  day  on 
which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  March  25, 1703. 
The  progress  of  his  ministry  here  led  him  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  having  a resident  sutfragan  bishop 
in  the  colonies  of  North  America,  and  he  proceeded 
to  England  in  person,  to  press  on  the  English 
Government  a memorial  from  the  American  clergy 
to  that  efi'ect,  which  was  presented  to  Queen  Anne 
in  1709  by  the  S.P.G.,  and  strenuously  supported 
by  Abp.  Sharp  of  York  and  other  bishops.  All 
these  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  though  the  queen 
gave  so  favourable  an  answer  to  a second  memorial 
in  1713  that  only  her  death  in  1714  frustrated  the 
design.  The  society  renewed  its  application  to 
George  I.  in  its  memorial  of  June  2,  1715,  pro- 
posing a bishopric  at  Burlington  ; but  political 
influences  opposed  this  too  successfully.  Talbot  had 
returned  to  America  in  autumn,  1707,  landing  at 
INIarblehead  in  Massachusetts,  after  which  he 
visited  numerous  stations,  till  spring,  1708,  when 
he  was  again  back  with  his  own  people.  From 
that  period  till  1716  he  was  engaged  in  building 
various  churches  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  in  spite 
of  frequent  sickness  ; but  by  Alay,  1718,  his  re- 
peated disappointments  in  obtaining  a colonial 
bishop,  and  the  long-continued  toils  endured,  at 
length  produced  their  effect.  Worn  out  with 
fatigue,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  home, 
having  asked  for  it  several  years  previously,  but 
either  did  not  then  receive  it  from  the  society 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  did  not  avail  himself 
of  it  until  the  year  1719-20,  when  he  revisited 
England,  living  for  a short  time  on  the  interest  of 
Abp.  Tenison’s  legacy  of  1,000Z.,  bequeathed  to  the 
S.P.G,  in  Dec.,  1*715,  “towards  the  settlement  of 
two  bishops,  one  for  the  continent  and  the  other 
for  the  isles  of  America,”  which  was  held  by  the 
society  for  the  relief  of  its  retired  missionaries, 
until  it  could  be  applied  to  the  objects  designed. 

His  continued  failures  to  obtain  from  the  autho- 
rities at  home  the  desired  episcopal  superintendence, 
which  he  had  so  ardently  applied  for  as  a sup- 
port to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies,  and 


also  an  apparent  sympathy  for  Jacobitism  (of  which, 
indeed,  he  had  been  accused  in  1715  by  Governor 
Hunter  of  New  Jersey,  though  then  emphatically 
denied  by  him),  prevailed  upon  him  to  apply  for  con- 
secration to  a separated  branch  of  the  Non-juring 
prelates  in  England.  Along  with  Rev.  Richard 
Welton,  D.D.  (Cantab.  1708),  the  rector  of  White- 
chapel from  1697  to  1710  (at  which  date  he  was 
removed  by  the  Government,  and  became  pastor  of 
a Non-juring  congregation  in  London),  Talbot  was 
consecrated  a bishop,  apparently  in  the  year  1722 
(though  neither  date  nor  place  is  exactly  known), 
by  Right  Rev.  Ralph  Tayler,  D.D.  (Oxon.  1686),* 
who  performed  the  ceremony  alone,  without  any 
assistants,  and  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  the 
rest  of  the  Non-juring  prelates,  who  consequently 
refused  to  recognize  their  episcopal  character,  as 
having  been  “ irregular  ” and  “ clandestine.”  Dr. 
Tayler  had  been  consecrated  in  the  oratory  of  Rev. 
Richard  Rawlinson,  D.C.L.,  at  Gray’s  Inn,  London, 
on  the  Feast  of  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Wednesday, 
Jan.  25,  1720T,  by  Bishops  Hawes,  Spinckes, 
and  Gandy  (the  Anti-Usagist  section  of  the  Non- 
jurors), as  recorded  in  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  (Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford).  The  same  authority  thus  refers 
to  the  consecration  of  Welton  and  Talbot  : “ Ric. 
Welton,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  by  Dr.  Taylor 

alone,  in  a clandestine  manner.  Talbot,  M.  A., 

was  consecrated  by  the  same  person,  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  irregularly.”  As  Dr.  Rawlinson  pre- 
viously notes  the  consecration  of  Bishop  John 
Griffin  in  Nov.  25,  1722,  and  then  “Mr.  Thomas 
Brett  consecrated,”  without  any  date,  while  Dr. 
Tayler  died  Dec.  26,  1722,  at  an  advanced  age,  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  Bishop  Talbot’s 
consecration  took  place  some  time  in  Dec.,  1722. 
Though  their  consecration  was  certainly  “irregular,” 
still  it  cannot  be  considered  invalid,  if  it  was  pro- 
perly performed,  which  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
to  doubt  under  the  circumstances,  consecrations 
by  a single  bishop,  without  assistants,  having  fre- 
quently occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and, 
although  not  strictly  canonical,  these  have  never 
been  repeated,  even  conditionally,  so  far  as  my 
researches  in  ecclesiastical  history  extend  ; both 
Welton  and  Talbot  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  true  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

In  1723  the  new  prelates  proceeded  to  America, 
Welton  accompanying  Talbot,  and  proceeding  to 
Philadelphia,  whilst  the  latter  remained  in  New 
Jersey,  from  which  place  authentic  reports  soon 
came  home  to  the  society  of  acts  done  by  him 
which,  however  consistent  with  the  creed  of  the 
Non-jurors,  could  not,  of  course,  be  permitted  to  its 
missionaries.  His  refusal  to  pray  in  public  for  the 
person  and  family  of  George  I.,  and  to  take  the 
oaths  of  obedience  and  allegiance,  were  the  offences 


* Bishop  Tayler’s  name  is  also  given  Taylor  and  Tay- 
leur. 
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with  which  Bishop  Talbot  was  charged,  and,  re- 
ceiving from  him  no  denial  of  their  truth,  the 
S.P.G.  was  constrained  at  once  to  discharge  from 
his  mission  under  it  “ the  most  honest,  fearless, 
and  laborious  missionary  ” which  it  had  ever  pos- 
sessed before  the  close  of  1723. 

Whether  Bishop  Talbot  performed  any  epis- 
copal acts  in  New  Jersey  is  doubtful,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  vague  and  contradictory 
rumours  which  have  prevailed  upon  the  subject 
the  conclusion  is  that  he  abstained  from  making 
any  public  parade  of  them,  for  there  is  no  record  of 
any  ordination  by  him  (Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
MSS.,  Fulham).  The  British  Government,  how- 
ever, at  length  interfered,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  (Gibson).  Dr.  Welton  was 
summoned  forthwith  to  return  to  England  by 
virtue  of  a royal  writ  under  the  privy  seal, 
addressed  to  him  through  Sir  William  Keith, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  in  Jan., 

1726,  which  order  he  so  far  obeyed  as  to  leave 
Philadelphia  and  retire  to  Lisbon,  in  Portugal, 
where  he  died  in  August  of  the  same  year,  aged 
about  fifty-four.  Bishop  Talbot,  it  is  said,  “ took 
the  oaths  and  submitted,”  but  made  no  attempt  to 
resume  the  duties  which  he  had  once  discharged 
so  well,  and,  about  a year  afterwards,  died  at  Bur- 
lington, N.J.,  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy,  being  buried  there  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church. 

The  facts  above  given  are  chiefly  derived  from 
the  following  authorities  : — Anderson,  History  of 
the  Colonial  Church  (vol.  iii.,  passim) ; Reports  of 
the  Societies  for  P.C.K.  and  P.G.F.P.  ; Hawkins, 
Historical  Notices ; Hawks,  Contributions  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States ; 
Humphry,  Hist.  Account  of  the  S.P.G. ; Per- 
ceval, Apostolical  Succession  (editions  1839  and 
1841)  ; “ N.  & Q.”  (for  various  years  of  1®‘,  2“'^, 
and  4^**  Series) ; and  Lathbury,  History  of  the 
Non-iurors.  This  last  work  is  very  defective,  and  also 
frequently  incorrect  in  its  statements,  more  espe- 
cially in  that  portion  connected  with  this  Separatist 
succession  of  “ these  high-minded  and  honourable 
men.”  Bishop  Tayler  is  mistaken  for  Bishop 
Talbot ; Bishop  Welton’s  consecration  is  assigned 
to  “ 1723-4”  (when  his  consecrator  was  dead) ; while 
Tayler  is  said  to  have  “ exercised  the  episcopal 
functions  in  the  American  colonies,”  and  to  have 
“ returned  to  the  communion  of  the  National 
Church,”  and  it  is  also  asserted  that  he  was  “never 
recognized  as  bishop  by  the  rest  of  the  body  ” ! 
This  succession  ceased  on  the  death  of  Talbot  in 

1727,  as  neither  Welton  nor  he  attempted  to  con- 

tinue it  by  any  further  consecrations,  and  it  conse- 
quently only  lasted  for  a period  of  about  five  years, 
from  1722  to  1727.  A.  S.  A. 

Richmond. 


LOGOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

In  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  a notice 
was  given  of  John  Walter’s  system  of  logotype 
printing,  and  mention  was  made  of  one  or  two 
works  printed  in  that  manner.  I recently  picked 
up  at  a bookstall  the  first  volume  issued  by  the 
enterprising  founder  of  the  Times.  The  book  is 
octavo,  of  the  now  almost  obsolete  “ pott”  size,  and 
the  title-page  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  intended  as  a Speci- 
men of  the  Types  at  tlie  Lo^’ographir.  Printing  Office. 

‘ Misfortune  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world,  and  he  who  wounds  another 
Directs  the  goddess,  by  that  part  he  wounds. 

Where  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  in  himself.’ 

Voting. 

London,  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Walter,  Printing  House 
Scpiare,  Blackfryars,  and  at  No.  45,  Lombard  Street. 
MCCCLXXXV.” 

The  volume  is  representative  of,  and  creditable 
to,  the  inventor  of  logotypes.  It  is  well  and  clearly 
printed  on  good  paper.  The  types  comprise  speci- 
mens of  diamond,  great  primer,  english,  pica,  long 
primer,  bourgeois,  and  nonpareil.  The  contents 
include  selections  from  Milton,  Gray,  Tickell,  and 
other  poets  and  prose  writers.  The  introduction, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  is  characteristic 
of  the  writer,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a piece  of 
autobiography  : — 

“ When  such  men  as  Virgil,  Galileo,  Bacon,  and 
Faustus,  to  whose  memory  so  much  justice  has  been  done 
by  posterity,  could  not  escape  the  shafts  of  ignorance 
and  envy,  it  would  have  been  folly  in  the  extreme  for  so 
humble  an  individual  as  I am  to  hope  that  I should 
escape  unnoticed  by  the  ignorant  and  envious.  'The 
progress  that  I have  made  in  improving  a new  discovery 
in  the  art  of  printing,  and  which  is  now  practised  at  ray 
Logograpbic-Press,  has  been  ridiculed  and  decried  by 
those  who  understood  not  what  they  condemned,  or  who 
sickened  at  its  superior  merits  and  success.  No  one  has 
ventured  to  stand  forward  and  attack  the  plan  openly, 
though  by  a pamphlet  which  was  published  on  the  occa- 
sion manly  and  candid  criticism  was  courted.  What 
slanderers  of  the  improvement  did  not  dare  to  do  publicly 
and  by  fair  argument,  they  have  endeavoured  to  effect 
by  private  whispers,  false  insinuations,  and  significant 
nods  and  shrugs,  which  were  calculated  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  profound  sagacity  of  those  who  made  them. 
I could  easily  bear  this  species  of  attack  from  certain 
printers  to  whom  I have  been  able  to  trace  it ; it  is 
natural  to  men  of  grovelling  minds  that  they  should  envy 
a person  who  was  likely  to  obtain  a share  of  public  favour, 
but  I feel  myself  hart  indeed  at  finding  that  among  those 
who  strive  to  injure  me  in  my  arduous  undertaking  there 
are  some  whom  I once  reckoned  my  friends  : but  I now 
plainly  see  they  were  mere  sunshine  friends,  who  courted 
my  acquaintance  in  the  day  of  my  prosperity,  but  fled 
from  me  as  from  a pestilence  when  the  clouds  of  adversity 
were  gathered  over  me;  the  loss  of  such  friends  ought 
rather  to  be  a matter  of  satisfaction  than  concern : indeed 
to  have  lost  the  friendship  of  worthy  men  whose  attach- 
ment was  founded  in  disinterestedness  would  have  been 
a shock  too  violent  to  be  borne  : but  it  is  my  pride  to  say 
that  my  real  friends  did  not  desert  me;  they  stood  by 
me  in  the  day  of  trial  because  my  conduct  was  marked 
with  integrity  and  sanctioned  by  honour.  My  misfor- 
tunes were  not  imputed  to  me  as  faults,  they  were  th{> 
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natural  consequences  of  the  calamities  that  befel  the 
empire  at  large,  during  the  course  of  an  exhausting  and 
unfortunate  war,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  even  by 
the  greatest  commercial  houses  in  the  nation.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  a storm  which  shook  the  kingdom  to 
its  center  should  overset  my  little  bark  : that  my  re- 
putation however  did  not  perish  with  my  fortune  I have 
the  happiness  to  experience  by  the  very  liberal  support 
and  encouragement  I have  already  received  from  a most 
respectable  body  of  friends  in  the  great  undertaking  in 
which  I have  embarked.  The  countenance  of  men  of 
worth  and  character  greatly  overbalances  any  anxiety 
that  the  attacks  of  the  envious  could  possibly  occasion  in 
my  mind  : indeed  I should  not  expect  that  envy  would 
remain  quiet  when  such  a plan  was  about  to  be  brought 
forward  into  the  world ; for  as  envy  is  the  constant 
attendant  upon  merit,  so  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude 
that  what  did  not  excite  the  former  did  not  possess  the 
latter.  Theenvious,therefore,  may  rail  on;  their  attacks 
will  prove  impotent  while  I have  tlie  honour  to  reckon 
among  my  subscribers  many  men  of  the  highest  rank  and 
acknowledged  abilities.  The  books  for  which  I have 
been  favoured  with  subscriptions  shall  be  published  with- 
out the  least  unnecessary  delay  ; and  the  work  shall  be 
executed  in  the  most  elegant  letter-press,  to  the  full  value 
of  the  money  subscribed. 

“ The  first  publication  after  this  specimen  will  be  an 
octavo  edition  of  Dr.  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind, 
which  will  be  brought  out  next  month,  with  an  introduc- 
tion explanatory  of  the  plan.  This  book  will  be  followed 
by  others  of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  the  list  of  subscribers  will  be  given  with  the 
last  volume.  I trust  that  the  countenance  of  the  noble 
and  respectable  persons  who  have  already  patronised  the 
undertaking  will  weigh  more  with  the  public  than  the 
suggestions  of  Selfish  Printers  and  false  friends,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  whisper  away  the  merit  of  the  improve- 
ment now  reduced  to  practice  by  the  Public’s  most 
obedient  and  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

“J.  Walter.” 

The  energy,  pluck,  and  inventive  power  which 
distinguished  the  grandfather  have  been  inherited 
by  the  present  chief  proprietor  of  the  Times,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  Walter  web-printing  machine  on 
which  that  journal  is  printed,  and  which  is  also 
used  in  other  large  newspaper  offices.  I have  been 
told  also  that  the  Times  office  has  its  own  type- 
foundry  and  that  no  type  is  used  more  than  once, 
since  it  is  more  economical  to  melt  it  down  and 
cast  afresh  than  to  set  compositors  to  distribute. 
Outside  the  Times  office  logotypes  seem  to  have 
been  a failure,  whether  from  trades  unionism  or 
from  the  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from 
a larger  number  of  subdivisions  of  the  composing 
cases  that  the  system  would  necessitate,  I am 
unable  to  say.  Some  years  ago  Major  Beniowski 
had  a logotype  establishment  in  Bow  Street,  and 
tried  hard,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  introduce  the 
e3’stem  into  general  use.  W.  T.  March  ant. 


PAROCHIAL  RECORDS  OP  RICKMAXSWORTH, 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

(Coniimied  from  p.  124.) 

At  the  next  vestry,  held  Sept.  3,  1824,  the 
church  restoration  committee  reported  as  follows  : 


“ The  committee,  in  furtherance  of  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  repair  the  present 
church,  and  having  pi’ocured  plans  from  Mr.  Atkinson  for 
a new  one  upon  the  old  site  and  attached  to  the  present 
tower,  and  having  maturely  weighed  the  several  circum- 
stances  that  have  arisen,  strongly  recommend  to  the 
vestry  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  6,000L  for  the  erection 
of  a new  church  to  the  present  tower,  and  that  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  nine  gentlemen  be  ai)pointed  to  agree 
with  any  person  for  such  building  and  to  superintend  it 
during  erection.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed  : — 

“ The  said  sum  of  6,000^.  to  be  borrowed  according  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  and  which  would 
be  paid  off  in  twenty  years  at  a shilling  rate.  Resolved 
unanimously,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  vestry  that 
the  church  shall  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  not  re- 
paired. Resolved  unanimously,  that  no  greater  sum 
than  6,000/.  be  expended  in  rebuilding  and  procuring 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church, 
including  in  the  said  sum  of  6,000/.  the  value  of  the 
materials  in  the  present  building.  Resolved,  that  a build- 
ing committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  five  gentlemen  parishioners,  and 
that  five  shall  form,  a quorum.  Resolved,  that  the  com- 
mittee have  power  to  add  to  their  number  if  found 
necessary.  The  following  persons  are  appointed  to  form 
the  committee,  with  the  minister  and  churchwardens — 
S.  Salter,  Esq.,W.  Bagot,  Esq.,  E.  Morris,  Esq.,  Mr.  J. 
Sedgwick,  H.  Bache,  Esq. ; Edw.  Hodgson  chairman.” 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  twenty-three  pa- 
rishioners, including  James  Taylor  and  the  other 
two  churchwardens  and  the  vestry  clerk.  The 
minutes  of  this  vestry  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  By  a reference  to  the  above  appointed 
committee  it  was  noted  by  the  original  compiler 
of  these  notes  that  after  sixteen  meetings,  down  to 
May  2, 1825,  nothing  had  been  determined  up  to 
the  period  of  his  accepting  the  office  of  vicar’s 
churchwarden,  but  a considerable  expenditure  of 
money  in  procuring  plans  and  estimates  that  far 
exceeded  the  limit  fixed  in  vestry.  The  next  and 
last  meeting  to  effect  a settlement  of  the  business 
was  held  Aug.  1, 1825.  The  purpose  of  this  vestry 
was  to  make  a rate  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum 
of  6,00()i.  to  be  borrowed  for  six  years  without 
interest  of  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  build- 
ing new  churches.  On  the  resolution  being  moved 
that  there  should  be  a .shilling  rate,  an  amendment 
for  an  eightpenny  rate  was  carried,  the  vestry 
minutes  being  signed  by  Mr.  James  Birch  Sharpe 
as  chairman,  the  two  other  churchwardens,  five 
parishioners,  and,  on  Aug.  15,  1825,  by  Henry 
Small,  Surrogate.  Particulars  respecting  the  loan 
of  the  6,000^.  may  be  found,  Mr.  Sharpe  says,  in 
the  abstract  of  minutes  of  the  building  committee 
and  the  correspondence  between  His  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  and  himself. 

Painted  in  front  of  the  organ  gallery  are  the 
two  following  tablets  : “ This  church  was  repaired 
and  beautified  a.d.  1803.  Thomas  Howard,  John 
W.  Pindar,  William  Sedgwick,  churchwardens  ” ; 
“ This  church  was  beautified  An"  1677.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Titchborn  and  John  Fotherley,  Esq.,  and 
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Ralph  Day,  Gent.,  then  churchwardens.”  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  mural  and  other  monuments,  with 
their  epitaphs  or  inscriptions  : “ Beneath  this 
monument  of  John  Colte  is  the  tomb  of  the  Titch- 
born  family.”  This  tomb  was  about  the  size  of 
that  of  the  Whitfields  and  of  Portland  stone, 
slightly  ornamented.  On  removing  the  tomb  were 
discovered  four  coffins,  all  the  wood  destroyed. 
Two  had  coffin-plates  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

(1)  “Colte  Titchborn.  Died  23'*  Aug.  1749”; 

(2)  “Miss  Sus"  Titchborn  ob‘  Feby  16^'’  1737.” 
The  other  two  coffin-plates  were  illegible.  All 
these  four  coffins,  being  above  the  floor  of  the  church, 
were  removed  into  the  empty  vault  originally  in- 
tended for  Mr.  Rous,  and  marked  “x”  on  the  plan 
of  the  old  church.  Beneath  the  four  coffins  a ledger 
was  found,  having  an  inscription  at  each  end,  but 
the  stone,  being  Purbeck,  had  scaled  off,  and  the 
following  letters  in  Latin  were  all  that  could  be 
read,  in  con[fide]ntia  beat.e  resurectionis 
RESTAT.  This  was  the  only  Latin  inscription 
found  in  the  church  on  a tombstone,  and,  from 
a few  scattered  letters,  the  whole  w’as  deemed 
to  be  in  Latin.  Mr.  Sharpe  also  considered  it 
probable  that  the  Colte  and  Titchborn  families 
were  allied. 

" Memoriae  sacrum.  Here  under  lyeth  the  body  of 
John  Colte,  Late  of  Rickmerswortli  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford Esquire,  Sonne  and  Heire  of  Roger  Colte  Esquire, 
which  Jolin  married  Frances  one  of  the  daughters  of 
' Ralph  Woodcocke  late  of  London  Alderman  By  whom 
: Hee  had  issue  3 sonnes  vizt.,  John,  Rowland  and  Thomas 
' «nd  4 daughters  vizt.,  Jlary,  Ursula,  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
and  Hee  departed  this  life  the  29  April  Anno  Dm’i  1610 
being  about  32  years  of  age.  To  whose  memorie  the 
said  Frances  his  most  loving  wife  hath  caused  this  monu- 
I ment  to  be  erected.” 

This  inscription  is  on  a black  marble  tablet  in 
■a  white  marble  border,  with  a man  in  armour  on 
the  left  and  a woman  on  the  right  side,  carved  in 
marble  or  alabaster  in  alto  relievo,  in  a kneeling 
' posture.  Below  is  an  nZfo  reitcuo  consisting  of  two 
males,  a female,  and  two  children,  all  kneeling,  and 
two  cradles  with  an  infant  in  each.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  frame  were  surmounted  with  head  and 
' cross-bones,  and  an  hour-glass  above  all,  carved  in 
stone.  In  the  centre,  above  the  Latin  inscription, 

1 were  the  arms  in  stone,  coloured  parts  of  the  dress 
of  the  figures  being  in  gilt.  The  tomb  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  church  contains  the  family 
of  Titchborn.  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone, 
nearly  plain,  and  is  but  slightly  ornamented.  On 
' A coffin-plate  is  the  following  inscription,  “M''® 
Sarah  Titchborn,  Died  April  1760.” 

; G.  F.  Barrow,  M.A. 

Westminster. 

Richard  Busby. — When  the  history  of  classical 
; -scholarship  in  England  is  written  an  honourable 
place  will  be  assigned  to  this  worthy  successor  of 
William  Camden.  Duport,  in  his  Musm  Subsecivee, 
p.  309,  exclaims  with  justice,  addressing  West- 


minster, “Busbeiumo  habeas  semper  eive  parem  ! ” 
cf.  p.  310.  Basire’s  Letters.  Philip  Henry  was 
under  him  {Life  of  Ph.  Henry,  ed.  Williams,  pp.  5, 
9-11,  161,  436;  Calamy,  Acc.,  pp.  698-9)  and 
Tatnal  (Calamy,  Oivn  Times,  i.  77).  His  proposed 
foundation  in  the  universities  {Life  of  Prideaux, 
p.  92).  The  dedication  of  Dr.  Francis  Gregory’s 
Doctrine  of  the  Glorious  Trinity  (1695,  sm.  8vo.) 
gives  some  account  of  his  charities  (cf.  Ecclesiastical 
Legal  Guide,  1839,  i.  65-8).  His  death  and  will 
{Lexington  Papers,  p.  74  ; cf.  Col.  Chester’s  West- 
minster Abbey  Pegisters,  p.  236  ; Nichols,  Col- 
lectanea, viii.  10).  Wm.  Walker’s  English 
Particles  (tenth  ed.,  1691)  is  dedicated  to  him. 
Two  letters  to  him  from  John  Dryden  {Works, 
ed.  Scott,  xviii.  96-8).  Allestree’s  Life  {Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,  old  series,  v.  395  b,  399  b, 
462  a).  Taswell’s  Autobiography  (Camd.  Soc.), 
21.  9.  Taught  Cowley  “ grammar  by  books  ” 
(Felton,  Dissert,  on  the  Classics,  1753,  p.  39). 
He  forbad  the  use  of  notes  {ib.,  pp.  41-2). 
N.  Hanbury’s  Bupplementum  Analyticum  ad 
Hiquatioyies  Cartesianas  (Cambr.,  1691,  4to.)  is 
dedicated  to  him.  Bishop  Wetenhall  was  his 
pupil  (W.’s  letter  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  April  2,  1859, 
p.  271).  Letter  to  him  from  Cowley  {Gent.  Mag., 
1787,  p.  847)  ; from  Dryden  and  Mrs.  Dryden 
{ibid.,  pp.  943-4).  High  character  of  him  in 
Clarke’s  Wesley  Family,  p.  363  seg. ; Stukeley, 
Itiner.  Cwios.,  second  ed.,  p.  19.  Latin  soliloquy 
on  Good  Friday  by  him  (MS.  Hark  7017,  17). 
His  accounts  as  treasurer  of  Westminster,  1664 
{ibid.,  4184).  His  severe  rebuff  to  Father  Peters, 
his  pupil  (Abr.  Pryme’s  Diary,  p.  60).  The  ordinary 
sources  of  information  are  recorded  in  Alumni 
Westmonasterienses,  pp.  95-7.  Any  further  par- 
ticulars will  no  doubt  gratify  many  of  your  readers 
beyond  the  circle  of  “ old  Westminsters.” 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Henry  de  Clifford,  the  Shepherd  Lord. — 
The  Kendal  Mercury  has  recently  printed  a deed 
executed  by  the  famous  Shepherd  Lord,  granting 
a site  for  a school-house  at  Appleby  : — 

“ Dr.  Whitaker,  following  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
says  that  he  learned  to  write  his  name  only.  Burn  and 
Nicholson  pretend  that  he  could  only  write  the  letter 
‘ C ’ ; and  they  gwe  (vol.  i.  p.  286)  what  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a libel  and  a caricature  of  this  signature. 
Had  these  learned  antiquaries  seen  thatwhich  is  appended 
to  the  deed  we  have  the  privilege  of  publishing,  for  the 
first  time,  they  would  have  expressed  a different  opinion. 
Its  breadth  and  freedom  bespeak  one  accustomed  to 
handle  the  pen. 

“ And  why  should  he  not!  Wordsworth  may  write,  with 
the  pardonable  licence  of  a poet,  those  lines  which  have 
become  very  ‘ household  words  ’ : — 

‘ Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  live, 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.’ 

But  he  had  other  teachers,  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  as 
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we  are.  Is  it  likely  lie  was  never  in  hiding  in  the  Abbey 
of  Shap,  to  wbich  his  ancestors  had  been  such  liberal 
benefactors!  His  request  to  be  buried  there  seems  pretty 
significant,  and  there  is  charter  evidence  to  prove  that 
his  son  was  one  of  the  most  valued  and  trusted  friends  of 
that  monastery.  Was  the  abbot  likely  to  lose  sight  of 
the  boy,  who  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  house  of 
Clifford!  Even  in  the  houses  of  his  step-father.  Sir  Lance- 
lot Threlkeld,  at  Threlkeld  and  at  Crosby  Ravensworth, 
was  there  no  chaplain  to  act  as  tutor,  and  attend  to  his 
education!  He  was  Hereditary  High  Sheriff  of  West- 
morland, and  his  own  deputy  was  not  likely  to  take 
part  against  his  lord;  against  a family  of  whose  bounty 
he  had  tasted,  and  of  whose  ultimate  success  no  retainer 
of  the  house  of  Clifford  ever  doubted.” 

The  following  is  the  deed  : — 

” Thys  Indentur  mad  betwyn  Herry  Lord  of  Cleford 
and  of  Westmorland  on  yat  one  parte  and  Sr  Herry  Smyth, 
Prest,  on  yat  oyer  parte  wytnes  yat  ye  sayd  Lorde  hayth 
gevyn  grauntyd  and  by  ys  Ded  Indentyd  hayth  confermyt 
unto  ye  sayd  Sir  Herry  Smyth  a Burgage  in  Appylby  in 
ye  Cowntie  of  Westmorland  callyd  Pertre-garth  as  yt 
lyes  in  ye  Burgh  of  Appilby  aforsayd  bytwyn  ye  way  yt 
goys  frome  ye  Kyrke  of  Saynt  Laurans  unto  ye  bowse 
callyd  ye  Scolehowse  on  ye  Sowthe  parte  & a Burgage 
of  ye  Prior  of  AVetbyrhall  on  ye  North  parte  wth  all 
thappurtenancez  to  have  and  to  hold  ye  forsayd  Burgage 
wyth  thappurtenancez  to  ye  forsayd  Sr  Herry  Smyth  hys 
heyrs  & hys  assygnes  of  ye  Cheyfe  Lorde  of  ye  Pe  be 
services  yr  of  due  & acustumed  for  heverraore,  paying 
yr  for  unto  ye  forsayd  Herry  Lorde  of  Clyfford  and  of 
Westmerland  hys  lieyis  & hys  assygnes  yerly  tenne  penys 
of  lawfull  money  of  Yngland,  to  feyrme  at  ye  termes  of 
Saynt  Martyn  in  Wyntyr  and  Wytsonday  by  ewyn  por- 
cyuns ; And  yf  it  hape  ye  sayd  rente  of  tenne  pennys  by 
yere  to  be  behynd  in  parte  or  in  all  after  ony  tenne  pay- 
able unto  ye  forsayd  Lorde  hys  heyrs  & hys  assygnes  be 
ye  spayse  of  forty  days  not  payd,  yen  yt  salbe  lefull  & 
laufull  unto  ye  forsayd  Lorde  hys  heyrs  and  his  assygnes 
in  ye  forsayd  Burgage  with  thappurtenancez  todystrene, 
& ye  dystrysse  yr  of  takyn  to  dryfe  or  to  here  away,  & yt 
to  hold  unto  ye  tyme  yat  he,  hys  heyrs  or  hys  assygnes, 
be  fully  content  & payd  of  ye  saydrentteof  tenne  j)enny8 
be  yere,  wth  ye  arreragez  of  ye  same  yf  ony  be.  And 
yf  yt  happe  ye  sayd  rent  of  tenne  penneys  by  yer  to  be 
behynd  in  i>arte  or  in  all  after  any  tym  & payable  unto 
ye  sayd  Lorde  hys  heyrs  and  his  assygnes  be  ye  space  of 
a boll  yere  not  payd,  noo  dystresse  sufficient  in  ye  meane 
tyme  fonne  nor  had  upon  ye  sayd  Burgage,  Then  yt  salbe 
lefull  & laufull  unto  ye  sayd  Lorde  hys  heyrs  & his 
as.sygncs  into  ye  forsayd  Burgage  wth  all  thappurtenancez 
to  re-entere,  hold  and  have  agayne,  & in  hys  fyrste  state 
to  possesse  Thys  Dede  Indentyd  X'  ye  seysyng  yr  of  had 
in  no  maner  of  wyse  wythstandyng.  And  ye  forsayd 
Herry  Lord  of  Clyfford  & of  Westmerland  & hys  heyrs 
all  ye  forsayd  Burgage  wth  thappurtenancez  unto  ye  for- 
sayd Sr  Herry  Smyth  hys  heyrs  & hys  assygnes  in  forme 
forsayd  aganes  all  Peple  schall  warauntte  & defend  for 
hever  more.  In  wytnes  herof  ye  parties  aforsayd  unto 
the  partes  of  thys  Bed  Indentyd  ayr  to  or  enterchange- 
ablie  hayth  set  to  yr  seales  & sygnes  manuall.  Yeven 
the  xii  day  of  ye  moneth  of  Septembre  ye  yere  of  ye 
reane  of  oure  Souerand  Lord  Kyng  Herry  the  Sewent 
seth  the  Conqueste  of  Yngland  the  Sexte  [1490].” 

This  deed  was  communicated  to  the  paper  by 
Mr.  C.  Threlkeld,  M.A.  Head  Master  of  Appleby 
Grammar  School.  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Cheneys  and  the  Sapcotes.— In  his  most 
interesting  article  on  “ Cheneys  and  the  House  of 


Kussell,”  in  the  current  number  of  Fraser,  after 
a graphic  description  of  the  features  of  the  first 
Countess  of  Bedford  as  shown  forth  on  her  tomb, 
Mr.  Froude  remarks,  “ It  is  a pity  that  we  know 
so  little  of  this  lady.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Guy  Sapcote  of  Huntingdonshire.  Her  mother 
was  a Cheney,  and  through  her  the  Cheney  estate 
fell  to  its  present  owners.  She  had  been  twice 
married  and  twice  a widow  when  her  hand  was 
sought  by  Sir  John  Russell.”  Is  it  not  possible 
that  amongst  the  numerous  contributors  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  some  one  may  be  found  who  can  give 
us  a succinct  and  well-supported  account  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Sapcote  family  ? There 
are  pedigrees  in  the  Elizabethan  Visitations  of 
Hunts,  Rutland,  Herts,  and  Lincolnshire,  but  they 
are  very  incomplete,  and  at  times  distinctly  contra- 
dictory. Collins  says  that  Sir  Guy  Sapcote,  the 
countess’s  father,  was  nephew  to  Dame  Agnes 
Cheney,  and  so  inherited  the  property  in  question. 
According  to  the  Hunts  Visitation  pedigree  Sir 
Guy’s  wife  was  a Wolston.  The  pedigree  of  Sapcote, 
however,  is  so  mixed  up  with  those  of  many  of  our 
leading  historical  families,  that  it  seems  well  worth 
working  out  in  all  its  branches.  The  few  notes  I 
have  myself  been  able  to  collect  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  communicate  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
subject.  J.  H.  Clark. 

West  Dereham  Vicarage,  Brandon. 

“ The  Insatiate  Countess  ” : “ The  White 
Devil.” — Taking  Langbaine’s  1603,  his  date  for 
the  Insatiate  Countess,  as  an  error  or  unproved  state- 
ment,might  I suggest  that  it,  in  1613, and  Webster’s 
White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corambona,  1612,  were 
written  a irropos  of  the  notorious  Countess  of 
Essex?  She  was  called  “the  English  Countess” 
and  “ the  Insatiate  Madonna,  our  matchless 
English  Corambona.”  Her  divorce  was  pro- 
nounced in  1613.  Like  Vittoria  and  the  In- 
satiate Countess,  she  was  also  described  as  “ o? 
high  spirit.”  Langbaine  is  notoriously  inaccurate. 

B.  Nicholson. 

Byron’s  “ English  Bards,”  &c.— In  the  open- 
ing lines  of  this  satire, 

“ Still  must  I hear ! Shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a tavern  hall!” 
the  word  “creaking”  has  always  struck  me  as 
strangely  unsuitable,  but  I find  it  in  all  the  editions 
I have  met  with.  In  whose  possession  is  Byron’s 
MS.  ? Is  the  word  so  written  there  ? “ Croaking” 
couplets  would  be  uttered  by  a hoarse  speaker,  but 
“ creaking”  rather  implies  shrillness  of  voice.  Of 
course  I should  not  suggest  “ croaking  ” to  be  sub- 
stituted for  “creaking”  unless  we  had  Byron’s 
own  authority  for  the  change. 

Verbal  errors  once  printed  have  a tendency  to 
perpetuate  themselves.  A curious  instance  of  this 
was  recently  pointed  out  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (5“’  S.  xi. 
143)  by  S.  P.,  who  showed  that  a quotation  fromi 
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Prior,  prefixed  b}'  Scott  to  one  of  his  chapters,  had 
been  made  nonsense  of  by  a misprint,  which  had 
remained  undetected,  and  had  consequently  been 
repeated  in  successive  editions  from  1822  to  the 
present  day.  J.  Dixon. 

A Texas  SurERSTiTiON.— The  Boston  Journal 
of  Chemistry  records  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
survival  of  an  old  superstition.  A druggist  in 
Texas  lately  paid  250  dollars  for  a “ mad  ” stone. 
The  stone  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a deer 
several  years  ago,  and  is  reputed  to  possess  the 
virtue  of  curing  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  snakes,  and 
all  other  venomous  animals  and  reptiles. 

Everakd  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

A Reputed  Centenarian. — 

“ There  has  just  died  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Dorking, 
Ann  Melton,  who  was  born  June  10,  1778.  She  had  thus 
attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  101.  Her  activity  was 
remarkable,  the  deceased  going  through  her  household 
duties  to  the  last.  She  leaves  four  children,  aged  re- 
spectively seventy,  sixty-eight,  sixty  tive,  and  tilty-live, 
and  could  boast  of  having  twenty-two  great  and  twenty- 
two  grandchildren.” — Hampshire  Chronicle,  Aug.  23, 
1879. 

H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

An  Anachronism  : Haavkino  in  1879. — One 
■would  not  expect  to  meet  a gentleman  enjoying 
the  noble  but  obsolete  pastime  of  hawking  in 
Kensington  Gardens  at  8.30  a.m.  on  Aug.  29, 1879, 
yet  such  was  my  experience  in  the  present  year  of 
grace.  A. 


ffiuertes!. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Ptolemy’s  “GEOGRArny.” — Isthereany  modern 
translation  of  this  work  with  the  maps,  and,  if  so, 
who  is  the  publisher?  I do  not  see  any  mention  of 
it  in  Bohn’s  series.  I am  anxious  to  see  the  old 
map  of  Ireland  by  Ptolemy  for  the  following 
, reason.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Kerry,  says 
that  this  old  geographer  places  an  Ostia  Flumen 
Dur  on  the  west  of  Kerry,  which  some  have  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Legh,  a river  which  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Tralee.  “ But,”  he  adds,  “ as  the  rivulet 
i of  Tralee  is  so  inconsiderable  that  few  maps  of 
Ireland  take  notice  of  it,  as  there  are  no  remains  of 
, <t,ny  such  river  on  this  coast,  and  as  the  neigh- 
; bouring  Bay  of  Castlemayne  agrees  best  with  the 
situation  of  the  Flumen  Dur  of  Ptolemy,  into 
which  several  considerable  streams  empty  them- 
selves, I shall  make  no  scruple  to  place  it  in  that 
bay.”  Miss  Cusack,  in  her  History  of  Kerry,  sup- 
poses that  the  Ostia  Flumen  Dur  was  the  present 
Bay  of  Dingle.  Dr.  Smith  wrote  at  a time  when 


the  Irish  language  was  little  studied— was,  in  fact, 
under  a ban  ; and  Miss  Cusack  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  inspect  the  localities 
she  writes  about.  The  doctor’s  verdict  in  favour 
of  Castlemaine  Bay  being  the  mouth  of  the  Dur 
of  the  old  geographer  has  more  to  support  it  than 
has  Miss  Cusack’s  in  favour  of  Dingle,  but  I venture 
to  say  that  the  tradition  set  aside  by  both,  which 
makes  the  entrance  to  Tralee  Bay  the  real  Ostia 
Flumen  Dur,  is  after  all  perfectly  correct.  The 
Laune,  swelled  by  a few  tributaries,  none  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  Dur,  flows  out  of  Killarney  Lake 
into  the  Bay  of  Castlemaine,  but  Dingle  Bay,  a 
very  short  one,  receives  no  stream  worth  mentioning. 
It  is  true  that  the  Legh,  which  flows  into  the  head 
of  Tralee  Bay,  is,  as  Smith  observes,  a very  small 
river,  but  the  bay  is  long  and  narrow,  and  along 
its  southern  shore  it  receives  several  rivers,  one  of 
which,  at  least,  was  probably  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  country  on  its  banks  was  densely  wmoded, 
much  larger  than  it  now  is.  In  summer  it  is  a 
shallow  stream,  but  in  winter  a fierce  and  deep 
torrent,  which  not  long  since  swept  away  not  only 
the  solid  bridge  which  spanned  it,  but  a mill  and 
a cottage  on  its  banks.  It  flows  through  a narrow 
picturesque  glen,  and  joins  the  sea  at  a spot  exactly 
opposite  the  entrance  to  Tralee  Bay,  which  lies 
between  along  sandy  promontory  called  Kilshannig 
and  a rocky  island  called  the  Samphire,  on  which 
a lighthouse  has  been  erected.  The  mouth  of  this 
river  is  marked  on  an  Elizabethan  map  of  the 
country  round  Tralee,  drawn  in  1587,  and  now  in 
the  London  Public  Record  Office,  as  Bunavoundur, 
which  is  a fair  attempt  to  represent  the  sound  of  the 
Gaelic  Bun-ahhain-dur,  i.e.  the  end  of  the  river  dur 
or  the  end  of  the  river  water  (v.  J oyce’s  Irish  Names 
of  Places,  first  series,  pp.  410,  469,  second  series, 
p.  380).  It  certainly  would  seem,  if  names  are  to 
be  taken  as  guides  to  places,  that  this  abhain-dur 
on  the  south  shore  of  Tralee  Bay,  exactly  opposite 
its  entrance  or  ostia,  indicates  plainly  where  we 
ought  to  look  for  the  Ostia  Flumen  Dur  of  the 
old  geographer.  Meanwhile  will  any  reader  of 
“N.  & Q.”  kindly  tell  me  where  I can  find  a modern 
copy  of  his  map  of  Ireland  ? It  is  to  be  noted  that 
on  the  Ordnance  map  of  Kerry  the  Bunavoundur 
of  the  Elizabethan  surveyor  is  marked  Bunagoinder, 
but  this  latter  pronunciation  is  utterly  unknown 
to  the  Irish- speaking  people  of  the  district.  The 
glen  through  which  the  river  flows  is  not  only  very 
picturesque,  as  is  indeed  .all  the  country  west  of 
Tralee,  but  has  much  to  interest  the  aichmologist 
and  the  historian.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  British 
Islands  in  which  a foreign  invader  appeared  since 
1066.  In  1580  a band  of  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
with  a consecrated  banner,  and  Father  Saunders 
as  chaplain  general,  landed  near  Dingle  to  support 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  his  kinsmen  in  their 
rebellion  ag.ainst  Elizabeth,  and  marched  into  the 
county  as  far  as  this  glen  of  Bunavoundur,  where 
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they  were  met  and  defeated  and  driven  westward 
by  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  to  be  slaughtered  to  a man 
a few  weeks  later  by  the  troops  under  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh,  Sir  Edward  Denny,  and  their  general. 
Lord  Grey  of  AVilton.  On  the  hillside,  a little 
west  of  Bunavoundur,  is  an  ancient  church, 
evidently  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  built 
Avithout  mortar,  of  unhewn  stone ; and  in  an 
adjoining  field  are  the  remains  of  half-a-dozen  bee- 
hive stone  roofed  huts  or  cells,  with  a pillar  stone 
on  which  is  carved  a large  cross.  English  tourists 
who  may  visit  Bunavoundur,  however,  must  beware 
how  they  fail  in  respect  to  this  pillar  stone,  called 
in  Gaelic  Cloghnacnisha.  The  people  of  the  glen 
firmly  believe  that  this  stone  has  the  power  of 
locomotion  to  a marvellous  extent.  They  tell  a 
tale  of  one  of  their  number  avIio  must  have  had 
some  Droghbearla  (bad  Saxon)  blood  in  his  veins, 
I suppose,  for  he  Avas  so  sceptical  and  profane  as  to 
remove  the  pillar  stone,  against  the  Avishes  of  his 
neighbours,  to  repair  the  gateAvay  of  a pound  in 
a village  three  or  four  miles  away.  He  fixed  it 
securely  with  mortar  in  its  new  resting-place,  but 
on  the  next  morning,  to  his  amazement  and  dismay, 
the  Cloghnacnisha  (stone  of  the  cross)  was  back 
again,  firmly  fixed  by  supernatural  hands  in  the 
spot  from  Avhence  he  had  dared  to  remove  it,  where 
it  had  been  planted  tAvelve  centuries  ago  by  the 
pious  followers  of  Columba  and  Brendan  and 
Patrick.  Mary  Agnes  Hickson. 

“The  Yellow  Book.” — I am  suft'ering  from 
a neglect  of  the  Cuttleyan  canon  “ When  found, 
make  a note  of.”  Some  time  since,  in  one  of  the 
many  Avorks  called  forth  by  The  Booh  or  Delicate 
Investigation,  I saw  an  allusion  to  The  Yellow 
Booh,  which  I supposed  to  refer  to  that  volume. 
I now  find  I am  mistaken,  and  venture  to  ask  for 
a reference  to  the  book  in  which  The  Yelloio  Booh 
is  referred  to,  and  any  information  as  to  The  Yelloio 
Eoo/c  itself.  T.  Y.  B. 

Vandyke’s  “ Charles  I.” — Can  any  one  give 
full  information  .about  all  or  any  of  the  original 
Vandykes  of  Ch.arles  I.  on  horseback  attended  by 
the  Duke  D’Espernon  ? One  was  offered  for  sale 
in  1655,  and  the  identical  picture  is  supposed  to 
be  at  Lamport  H.all,  near  Northampton.  Size  of 
c.anv.as  Avithin  the  fr.ame  lift.  10 in.  by  9ft.  It 
cont.ains  the  roy.Al  shield  entire  and  a sp.ace  beyond, 
the  same  shield  being  cut  in  the  Windsor  example, 
formerly  at  Kensington  Palace,  engr.aved  by  Baron 
in  1770,  .and  reduced  still  more  in  the  ex.ample  at 
Bilton  Hall,  Warwickshire. 

Charles  Edmonds. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent. — Unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  the  best  genealogists  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pedigree  usually  bestowed  on  this 
eminent  nobleman  is  a m.anufiictured  article.  H.as 
any  evidence  been  discovered  shoAving  with  some 


degree  of  certainty  who  his  ancestors  really  were  ? 
And  by  what  channel  did  Eaymond  de  Burgh 
come  to  be  his  nephew  1 Eecent  research  in  this 
family  has  nearly  convinced  me  that  “ Magotta,”' 
usually  called  his  daughter,  never  existed  as  apart 
from  Margaret,  and  that  beside  Margaret  he  had 
no  daughter.  “ Magot  ” surely  is  an  Anglicism  of 
“ Margot,”  the  French  diminutive  of  Margaret. 
She  is  also  called  Margery  on  the  Fines  Eolls. 
Unless  some  evidence  is  available  clearly  to  show 
the  contrary,  I feel  pretty  sure  that  all  these  names 
refer  to  one  person,  and  that  the  date  of  her  birth 
was  little,  if  at  all,  after  1222.  Can  any  one  help 
me  to  find  replies  to  tiA'o  other  queries  concerning 
Hubert  I 1.  Was  he  ever  appointed  governor  of 
the  Castle,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ? 2.  Is  there  any 
trace  of  his  visiting  Merton  Abbey  at  a later  date 
than  his  taking  sanctuary  there  in  his  troubles  in 
1232 1 Hermentrude. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner. — The  following  autograph 
letter  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  K.A.,  to  Girtin  was 
sold  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Anderdon’s 
autographs  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  & Hodge. 
C.an  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  to 
what  Avork  it  is  likely  to  relate,  as  I am  unable  to 
find  that  Girtin  engraved  any  plate  after  Turner  I 

“ Sir, — Be  so  good  as  to  clear  the  margin  lines,  Avhich 
are  at  present  very  bad  and  double  in  some  places,  and 
the  etching  over  (for  if  Ave  succeed  I should  like  to  have 
them  engraved  like  Mr.  Daniel’s).  Respecting  the 
strength  do  not  be  fearful;  let  me  see  how  the  sky  can 
be  made  to  bear  out  like  a green  of  aqua-tinta,  and  then 
the  rest  in  proportion,  and  as  long  as  you  can  maintain 
clearness  be  not  timid  as  to  depth,  only  regarding  the 
gradation  of  shadoAvs.  You  may  be  sure  that  I am  rather 
anxious  to  see  how  the  first  answers,  and  therefore  the 
sooner  you  can  let  me  see  a proof  the  more  you  will 
oblige  Yours  very  ob’-'’, 

Mr.  Girtin.  J.  M.  W.  Tuknek.” 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  date  or  address. 

Crawford  J.  Pocock. 

Stichometria.  — In  the  Greek  Testament 
edited  in  1803  by  John  Eeeves,  according  to  the 
text  of  Mill  and  Stephens,  I find  that  at  the  end 
of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans 
and  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  added 
a statement  of  the  number  of  “ stichoi”  contained 
in  each  of  these  portions  of  Holy  Writ.  No  such 
statement  is  made  Avith  respect  to  any  other  of 
the  epistles.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
how  this  notification  of  the  number  of  the  “ stichoi” 
came  to  be  inserted  in  these  two  subscriptions 
only,  and  Avhy,  if  they  existed  in  the  original 
MS.,  they  were  left  out  of  the  others  ? According 
to  Mr.  Horne,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  sect.  2,  it  was 
customary  at  the  end  of  each  manuscript  to  specify 
the  number  of  “ stichoi  ” Avhich  it  contained,  the 
Avhole  number  of  the  “ stichoi  ” in  the  New  Testa- 
ment amounting  to  18,612. 

Frederick  Mant. 
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Apollonius  Ehodius. — Will  some  correspon- 
dent kindly  inform  me  of  the  latest  work  done 
towards  the  illustration  of  this  author,  and  refer  me 
to  any  forcible  translations  of  particular  passages  1 
I have,  I think,  most  of  the  common  sources  of 
information,  such  as  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy, Jebb’s  Primer  of  Greek  Lit.,  Donaldson’s 
Greek  Literature,  &c.  Is  Merkel’s  edition  valuable 
for  anything  beyond  the  Scholia  ? 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

“ Bag  and  baggagk.” — Does  any  one  know  this 
famous  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  e.arlier  than  1552, 
in  Richard  Huloet’s  Ahcedarium  Anglico-Latinum 
pro  Tyrunculis,  “Bagge  and  baggage.  Sarcince, 
arum,  Vasa,  plur.”  I F.  J.  F. 

“ Solar  topee.” — I observe  that  Punch  in  his 
preface  (July  5,  1879)  uses  the  word  “solar”  as 
though  it  were  derived  from  sol,  indicating  a pro- 
tective against  that  luminary.  I have  also  heard 
the  word  so  pronounced  in  India,  but  then  only 
by  those  who  had  not  p.assed  in  the  vernacular  or 
who  spoke  of  India?'.  It  is  the  material  of  the 
topee,  a pith,  which  originates  the  name  solah, 
but  as  I have  not  a Hindustani  Dictionary 
at  hand,  I cannot  give  the  word  in  the  original. 
What  is  the  word  in  Hindustani  ? S. 

John  Harmar. — Churchdown,  near  Gloucester, 
was  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  John  Harmar, 
who,  born  in  1594,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greek  scholars  of  the  time.  He  was  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  w.as  the 
author  of  a life  of  Cicero,  a Greek  etymological 
dictionary,  and  other  works  ; and  his  death  occurred 
in  1670,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  appears  to 
have  adopted  republican  principles,  by  which  he 
incurred  the  censure  of  Wood  in  his  Athence,  who, 
however,  highly  extols  his  learning.  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns,  it  may  be  noted,  styles  him  “ a mere 
schohar  in  shabby  clothes,  who  loved  to  flatter  and 
be  applauded.”  Where  may  I find  full  and 
reliable  information  respecting  this  old  Glouces- 
tershire worthy  I Abiiba. 

Troth,  Daughter  of  George  Fuljambe,  of 
Brimington,  Derby.  — Are  there  any  repre- 
sentatives left  of  her  ? She  is  s.aid  to  have  been 
married  to  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  of  New  Timber, 
CO.  Sussex.  Sir  Purey  Oust  married  Ursula, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Edward  Woodcock,  of  New 
Timber,  co.  Sussex.  Is  there  any  connexion  be- 
tween Bellingham  and  Woodcock,  and,  if  so,  what? 
The  line  I have  indicated  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  the  heirs  general  of  FitzWilliam  of  Aldwark 
and  Foljambe  of  Osberton.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

John  W.  Standerwick. 

Nicholas  Bushell,  of  Bagdale  Hall, 
Whitby,  who  married  Dorothy,  Daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Chomley. — Did  he  leave  descendants 


beyond  the  Tempest  family  ? and,  if  so,  into  what 
families  did  the  daughters  marry  ? E.  C. 

Monastic  Queries  : Edward  Grim,  &c.— To 
what  order  of  monks  did  Edward  Grim  (the  Cam- 
bridge monk,  who  was  present  at  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a Becket)  belong  ? What  was  the  order 
of  the  Abbess  of  Godstow— the  custodian  of  Fair 
Rosamond  ? Where  can  information  on  these 
points  be  obtained?  C.  F.  A.  V. 

[Herbert  of  Bosham  only  describes  Grim  as  “clericus 
...nomine  proprio  Edwardus,  cognomento  Grim,  natione 
Anglus.”  The  passage  in  Grim’s  Life  of  Bed-el,  testify- 
ing to  his  presence  at  the  archbishop’s  murder,  is  cited 
by  Lingard,  ivho,  however,  does  not  mention  to  what 
order  he  belonged.  The  late  Sir  T.  Iluffus  Hardy,  in  his 
Descriptive  Catalogue  (Rolls  Series),  also  cites  this  pas- 
sage, but  oidy  describes  Grim  as  “a  monk  who  came  to 
Canterbury  to  fee  the  archbishop  after  his  return  from 
exile.”  Grim’s  Life  of  Bedcel  was  published  by  Dr.  Giles 
in  his  Vila  8.  Thovice  Arcliiepiscopi,  and  an  abridgment, 
the  one  cited  by  Lingard,  is  in  Surius,  De  Probatis 
Sanctorum  vitis.  Godstow  was  a house  of  Benedictine 
nuns,  founded  in  1138,  and  dedicated  to  the  B.V.M.  and 
St.  John  Baptist.] 

The  Use  of  Wine  Favoured. — About  two 
years  ago  there  was  a very  interesting  article  in 
one  of  the  magazines  on  the  use  of  wine,  giving- 
quotations  from  ancient  authors  and  the  Bible. 
1 believe  the  tenor  of  it  was  favourable  to  its 
use.  In  what  magazine  was  it,  and  when  ? 

E.  F.  Jones. 

[There  was  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Church 
Quarterly  for  July  last,  and  a notice  of  it,  with  some 
additional  particulars,  in  Church  Bevietc  of  Sept.  13.] 

Derbyshire  Collections. — In  Thorpe’s  Cata- 
logue of  Books  for  1825,  p.  33,  No.  280,  will  be 
found  a description,  occupying  three  pages,  of  two 
folio  volumes  of  drawings,  portraits,  prints,  &c.,  re- 
lating to  Derbyshire,  and  priced  at  the  modest  sum 
of  200Z.  The  same  two  vols.  were  sold  by  Mr. 
Sotheby  in  the  Simco  sale.  See  Catalogue,  pt.  ii. 
p.  50,  lot  727,  February,  1825.  I am  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  present  whereabouts  of  these  two  vols. 
Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  give  any  information 
respecting  them  ? The  drawings  in  colours,  which 
are  described  as  “ very  fine,”  are  said  to  comprise 
“all  the  monuments  in  All  Saints’ Church,  Derby,” 
including  “carving  in  wood”  and  the  “figure  of  a 
priest.”  E.  Cooling,  Jun. 

Derby. 

Money  Spiders. — I want  some  information 
about  the  superstition  in  connexion  with  so-called 
“ money  spiders.”  W.  S.  Randall. 

Arms  on  a Picture  by  Jansen.— A picture  of 
a lady  and  child  by  Jansen,  dated  1621,  bears  the 
following  coat  of  arms  : — Argent,  on  a bend  en- 
grailed sable  three  cinquefoils  ermine  ; on  a 
chief  of  the  second  a cross  crosslet  between  two 
fleurs-de-lis  or.  Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
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say  whether  these  are  the  arms  of  any  Derbyshire 
familj",  or  are  they  Dutch  I A.  C.  S. 

Artistic  : “Jockey”  Wilson. — Can  you  give 
me  any  particulars  about  “Jockey”  Wilson,  a 
•coast  scene  painter?  Did  he  not  live  in  Lambeth? 
Are  his  pictures  w'ell  known  ? Any  information 
gladly  accepted.  J.  F.  B. 

Ruswarr  Hall. — How  did  Ruswarp  Hall,  near 
Whitby,  which  I have  seen  described  as  the  seat 
of  the  (ancient)  Bushell  family,  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Benson  family,  and  from  whom  does 
the  Benson  family  derive  ? E.  C. 

Josephus. — In  what  passage  does  Josephus 
•call  Annas  the  Sagan  ([:p)  or  deputy  of  Caiaphas? 

Dr.  Bloomfield,  in  note  to  Luke  iii.  1,  refers  to 
Ant.,  xviii.  6,  24,  but  the  reference  is  wrong. 

R.  M.  Spence. 


ilrpliciS. 

THE  SHIRLEY  FAMILY  AND  “THE  RECORDS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCE  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  JESUS.” 

(5'>‘  S.  xii.  181.) 

Two  or  three  antiquarian  friends  have  called 
my  attention  to  this  article  and  to  the  harsh 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mu.  Shirley,  viz. 
“ that  the  story  of  the  supposed  conversion  of 
Elizabeth  Shirley  is  apocryphal,  if  not  of  modern 
fabrication,”  to  which  he  adds  his  regret  “ that 
such  doubtful  legends  should  be  mixed  up  with 
much  which  is  authentic  and  really  valuable  in 
these  records  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.” 

Had  that  interesting  page  of  biography  emanated 
from  myself  without  any  reference,  I should  pro- 
bably have  passed  by  the  remark  unnoticed,  and 
have  rested  content  with  Mr.  Shirley’s  otherwise 
kind  allusion  to  the  Records,  although,  coming  as 
it  does  from  so  high  an  authority  in  the  literary 
■world  as  that  gentleman  is,  it  is  calculated  to  do 
serious  injury  to  my  work  ; a result,  I am  con- 
fident, most  remote  from  his  intention.  But  as 
the  narrative  is  derived  from  a quarter  far  above 
all  suspicion  of  fabrication,  I feel  called  upon  to 
give  a few  explanations,  which  I trust  will  induce 
Mr.  Shirley  to  change  his  opinion. 

The  narrative  is  abbreviated  from  the  original 
and  valuable  Louvain  Chronicle,  a manuscript  of 
which  much  use  is  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Morris, 
S.J.,  in  his  Trovhlcs  of  onr  Catholic  Forefathers, 
Series  1. ; but,  though  curtailed,  every  word  is 
strictly  true,  and  mostly  verbatim.  Mr.  Shirley 
apparently  has  not  remarked  that  one  or  two 
passages  only  are  given  within  inverted  commas, 
thus  denoting  that  they  are  word  for  word  from 
the  original  text.  The  narrative,  after  naming 
Elizabeth  Shirley,  uses  the  pronoun  “ she”  through- 


out, excepting  once,  when  it  styles  her  more  pro- 
perly “ Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shirley,”  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I changed  it  once  or  twice  into 
“ Miss  Shirley,”  but  those  words  are  not  found 
within  inverted  commas.  The  Chronicle  embraces 
the  first  fifty  years  of  St.  Monica’s  Convent  of  Eng- 
lish Augustinian  Nuns  at  Louvain.  The  earlier 
portion  was  written  in  1631,  and  it  terminates  with 
the  year  1659.  The  writer  displays  remarkable 
caution  to  secure  correctness,  saying,  “ This  his- 
tory hath  been  faithfully  written  upon  the  relation 
of  the  persons  themselves,  concerning  their  parents, 
and  their  own  coming  and  calling  to  Holy  Religion ; 
and  for  the  more  surety  after  the  writing,  it  was 
again  showed  to  the  same  persons,  that  they 
might  see  whether  all  was  right  written,  and 
nothing  mistaken  ; this  being  the  first  draft  of  the 
history,  which  reacheth  unto  the  full  50  years  from 
the  cloister’s  erection,”  &c.  We  may  hence  fairly 
presume  that  the  narrative  was  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shirley  herself,  and 
“was  again  showed”  to  her  that  she  “might  see 
whether  all  was  right  written,  and  nothing  mis- 
taken.” 

The  original  passage  concerning  Elizabeth  Shir- 
ley’s religion  in  early  life  runs  thus  : “ She  was 
until  twenty  years  of  age  brought  up  an  earnest 
heretic.”  The  Records  account  substitutes  the  less 
offensive  term  of  Protestant,  although  the  former 
word  was  the  one  in  general  use  in  those  times. 

According  to  another  manuscript,  Elizabeth 
Shirley  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Sept.  1,  1641.  She  was  professed  a 
nun  Sept.  10,  1596,  and  was  sub-prioress  during 
twenty-eight  years.  This  would  give  1565,  or 
thereabouts,  as  the  year  of  her  birth.  Her  father 
died  in  1570,  leaving  her  an  infant  of  five  years 
old,  and  her  mother  remarried  William  Grey,  of 
East-Donylands,  Essex.  Her  mother  was  Jane 
Lovett.  Now,  if  either  her  step-father  or  her 
mother  was  non-Catholic,  a thing  not  at  all  im- 
probable, it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  Protestantism 
of  Elizabeth  in  her  early  years.  The  conversion 
occurred  about  1585,  and  the  minuteness  of  the 
description  seems  clearly  to  point  to  Ettington  as 
the  place  where  it  occurred  ; and  although  I am 
only  concerned  with  the  severe  expressions  used 
by  Mr.  Shirley,  yet  I would  observe  that  his 
relative’s  personal  statement  leads  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Sir  George  Shirley  did  reside  there  at 
the  time,  as  tenant  perhaps  of  the  family  to  whom 
it  had  been  leased  (if  it  was  then  in  lease),  and 
subsequently  passed  to  his  principal  mansion, 
probably  on  his  marriage. 

I may  add  that  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Monica’s 
Convent  states  that  Sister  Shirley  “ was  the 
daughter  of  John  Shirley,  of  Shirley  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  chiefest  house  of  that  name,  and  sister 
to  the  baronet.  Sir  George  Shirley.”  She  is  also 
stated  to  have  received  a pension  of  twenty  marks 
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from  her  family.  She  was  evidently  a person  of 
no  ordinary  endowments,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
her  beautiful  and  touching  MS.  history  of  the 
venerable  Mother  Margaret  Clement  (see  Troubles, 
as  above). 

In  conclusion,  I think  I am  entitled  to  regret 
that,  having  given  a reference  to  my  authority  for 
the  narrative,  some  previous  inquiry  as  to  its 
authenticity  was  not  made  by  Mr.  Shirley  before 
writing  the  paper  to  which  I have  here  made  my 
rejoinder.  Henry  Foley,  S.J. 


SiNDBAD  AND  Ulysses  (5‘>'  S.  X.  493  ; xi.  314.) 
— Col.  Ellis  seems  to  think  that  if  it  could  be 
discovered  that  the  author  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  had  access  to  the  Syriac  translation 
of  Homer’s  Iliad,  the  actual  date  of  the  com- 
position of  these  tales  would  probably  be  ascer- 
tained. But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Arabian  compiler  borrowed  from  Homer  those 
incidents  in  the  Voyages  of  Sindhad  which  corre- 
spond with  passages  in  the  Iliad;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  probable  to  the  verge  of  certainty  that  the 
story  of  Sindbad  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  came 
into  Arabia  from  Persia.  It  is  true,  as  another 
correspondent,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  re- 
marks, that  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  excellent  translation 
I of  the  Arabian  Nights,  makes  reference  to  the 
! resemblances  between  some  of  Sindbad’s  adventures 
j and  those  of  Ulysses  ; but  these  were  discovered 
! and  exhaustively  examined  long  before  Lane’s 
■ time,  by  Richard  Hole,  in  his  Eemarlcs  on  the 
i Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,  in  ivhich  the 
I Origin  of  Sindbad’s  Voyages  and  other  Oriental 
! Fictions  are  particularly  considered,  published  in 
; 1797. 

That  some  few  of  the  tales  in  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  are  the  genuine  composition  of  Arabian 
j authors  is  now  generally  conceded  ; but  by  far  the 
I greater  number  are  beyond  question  adapted  from 
ancient  Indian  and  Persian  fictions.  And  that 
the  story  of  Sindbad  in  particular  is  of  Indian 
origin,  and  came  into  Arabia  through  Persia,  is 
proved  by  internal  evidence.  The  names  of  both 
the  narrator  and  the  auditor,  Sindbad  and  Hind- 
bad,  are,  says  Hole,  “ derived  not  from  the  Arabic, 
but  the  old  Persian  language.  Bad  signifies  a city, 

' and  Sind  and  Hind  are  the  territories  on  either 
side  of  the  Indus.  Sind  indeed  is  its  original 
i name,  as  Hind  is  of  those  countries  which  lie 
between  it  and  the  Ganges.”  Sindbad’s  Valley  of 
j Diamonds  corresponds  with  that  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  who,  like  Sindbad,  locates  it  in  India, 

I although  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  speaks  of  a similar  wondrous 
valley  in  Scythia,  or  Western  Tartary.  (The 
Indian  traditions,  however,  winged  their  way  to 
Tartary  and  China,  as  well  as  to  Western  Europe 
through  Persia  and  Arabia.) 


Whether  the  fiiscinating  tales  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  are  the  composition  of  a single 
author  or  of  several  may  never  be  ascertained, 
nor  is  it  a question  of  very  great  importance,  since 
the  collection  is  for  the  most  part  a reproduction 
(with  certain  necessary  modifications,  to  suit 
Mohammedan  readers  and  auditors)  of  old 
Persian  tales  and  still  more  ancient  Indian 
apologues. 

Dunlop  says  (History  of  Fiction,  fourth  edit., 
p.  384)  that  the  plan  of  the  ITitopadesa,  an 
abridgment  of  the  Fantcha  Tantra  of  Vishnu 
Sarman,  probably  suggested  to  the  compiler  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  the  idea  of  enclosing  the  tales 
in  a frame.  But  this  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Indian  sages  long  before  these  delightful  fables 
were  composed — the  fifth  century,  according  to 
Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  the  eminent  Orientalist.  The 
Indian  romance  of  Sandabad,  ascribed  by  the 
Arabian  historian  Massoudi  to  a sage  of  that 
name  who  lived  a century  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  formed  on  this  plan.  From  this  ancient 
romance  three  different  works  were  derived, 
namely,  the  Hebrew  Parables  of  Sendabar,  the 
Arabian  romance  of  The  King  and  his  Seven 
Viziers,  and  the  Greek  romance  of  Syntipas.  Early 
in  the  thirteenth  century  a Latin  version  was 
made,  Historia  Septem  Sap)ientum  Romm,  from 
which,  or  from  a French  version  of  it,  came  our 
several  old  English  versions  of  the  Seven  (Vise 
Masters.  The  Arabian  version  of  The  King 
ami  his  Seven  Viziers  forms  one  of  the  tales 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott,  in 
his  Tales,  Sc,  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  pub- 
lished in  1800  ; but  Lane,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  gives  only  a specimen  or  two  in 
his  Notes.  Even  had  we  not  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  Massoudi,  the  learned  Arabian,  for 
the  Indian  origin  of  the  romance  of  The  King  and 
his  Seven  Viziers,  the  fact  is  evident  from  the 
reproduction  of  several  of  the  tales  in  that  romance 
—for  instance,  that  of  “ The  Lady  and  her  Four 
Gallants  in  the  Vrihat  Katha,  a large  collection 
of  Sanscrit  traditions  and  fables,  many  of  which 
correspond  with  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  prototype  of  the  Arabian  Tales  was  in  all 
likelihood  the  ancient  Persian  collection  entitled 
The  Thousand  Days.  I have  not  yet  ascertained 
whether  the  Persian  Tooti-nameh,  or  Tales  of  a 
Parrot,  as  they  at  present  exist,  were  composed 
before  the  Arabian  tales,  but  these  also  are  formed 
upon  the  same  plan  ot  a general  connecting  story. 
Many  of  the  tales  in  the  Tooti-nameh  seem  to  be 
of  Indian  origin,  since  Brahmans  and  Rajahs  are 
frequent  characters.  The  general  plan  of  the 
Tooti-nameh,  indeed,  bears  a very  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Eitopadesa— talcs  are  sphered 
within  tales  in  a rather  bewildering  manner. 

W.  A.  Clodston. 
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Verre  ; Vaire  (5^*“  S.  xi.  188.) — Vaire  is  a 
corruption  of  “miniver”  (Minutum  varmm). 
“ Menu  vair  ” (Cotgrave).  “ Pellis  albje  bestiolte,” 
used  for  lining  academical,  parliamentary,  and 
legal  hoods  ('Minsheu).  Massinger,  in  the  City 
Madam,  mentions  “ a dainty  miniver  cap.”  Little- 
ton says  minever  is  a sort  of  fur,  “ Pellis  muris 
Pontici”;  and  Torriano  explains  it  as  “ pellicia 
bianca ; armino.”  If  it  has  any  similitude,  it 
resembles  erminois  more  than  the  heraldic  vair, 
vary,  verry,  which  probably  is  not  fur  at  all,  and 
has  a different  derivation.  Bishop  Hall  says  of 
the  clergy  {Sat.  iv.  ii.  1.  100) : — 

“ Fools  ! they  may  feed  with  words  and  live  by  air 
That  climb  to  honour  by  the  pulpit’s  stair, 

Sit  seven  years  pining  in  an  anchore’s  chair 
To  win  some  patched  shreds  of  mhiivere.” 

By  the  University  statutes  of  Oxford  graduates 
were  to  attend  sermons  “caputiis  sive  a serico  sive 
e mimdo  vario  obversis”  (tit.  xiv.  § 3). 

The  proctor’s  miniver  hood  is  that  of  a regent, 
the  silk  hood  that  of  a non-regent,  M.A.  All 
regents  are  competent  to  wear  the  former.  It  was 
always  worn  by  deans  of  colleges  in  presenting  to 
degrees  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It 
may  be  seen  on  an  M.A.  in  Loggan’s  cuts  of  the 
habits  of  all  degrees. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  clerical  fur,  I may  quote 
two  Acts  not  in  all  editions  of  the  Statutes  : — 

“ Clerks  that  have  degree  in  any  church  cathedrall 
that  have  such  an  estate  that  requireth  fur  shall  do  and 
use  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  same  ; and  all 
those  who  may  wear  fur  in  the  winter  of  the  same 
manner  shall  wear  linine  in  the  summer.” — 37  Edw.  III. 
c.  13. 

“All  deans,  prebendaries,  doctors  of  the  university, 
bachelors  in  divinity,  &c.,  shall  wear  sarcenet  in  linings 
of  gowns ; black  saten  or  camblet  in  doublets  and 
sleeveless  coats  ; black  velvet  sarcenet  or  satin  in  their 
tippets,  ridinghoods,  or  girdles;  scarlet,  murrey, or  violet 
cloth,  furs  grey,  black,  boge  (sheep),  foynes  (marten), 
shank  (kid  or  lamb),  or  riiinever  in  gowns  and  sleeveless 
coats  ; All  others  under  the  degrees  aforesaid  not  to  wear 
in  their  tippets  sarcenet  or  other  silk,  and  to  wear 
fui'S,  black  coney,  boge,  grey  coney,  shanks,  calabre, 
greyfiche  (polecat),  foxe,  lamb,  otter,  and  bever.” — 
24  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  13,  § 2. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  above  the  chair 
wear  grey  ami.s,  .and  those  below  it  calabre  (comp, 
my  Early  Stat.  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  p.  68). 

Scaliger  derives  the  word  from  varius.  Skinner 
(1671)  says  it  was  “ pellis  muris  Pontici.”  Buys 
(1746)  renders  it  “Gespikkeld  bout”;  and  Phillips 
(1678)  calls  it  the  “ skin  of  the  squirrel  or  a little 
white  beast  like  a weasel  breeding  in  Muscovy.” 
Piers  Plowman  and  Chaucer  use  the  word. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Certainly  vair  is  the  same  as  -ver  in  mini-ver. 
Mini-rer  is  bad  (English)  spelling  of  the  French 
menu  vair,  i.e.  small  vair.  It  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  minne- singer,  which  means  love- 
singer,  i.e.  singer  of  love  songs  ; since  menu  is  of 


Latin  origin,  whilst  minne  is  Old  High  German. 
See  Webster’s  JJictioyiary,  which  would  have 
explained  the  matter  at  once,  if  it  had  been  con- 
sulted. Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cotgrave  says  : — 

Menu,  little,  small,  fine,  thin,  kc.  Menu  ver,  ou  verb, 
the  furre  minever  ; also  the  beast  that  beares  it.  Vair, 
a rich  furre  of  ermines  powdered  thicke  with  blue 
haires,  kc.  Menu  vair,  minever ; the  furre  of  ermines 
mixed,  or  spotted  with  the  furre  of  the  weesell  called 
Gris." 

The  first  element  in  minnesinger  is  quite  distinct. 
Minne  is  old  German  for  love,  and  the  word  meant 
the  poet  or  singer  of  love.  Compare  our  minion, 
French  mignon,  &c.  A. 

“ Orarium  : “ SuDARiUM  ” (5‘^  S.  xii.  48.) — 
Sudarium  is  the  right  word  for  the  pastoral  staff 
veil  or  cloth  ; “ Abbatiali  denique  baculo  ap- 

ponendi  jampridem  solitum  fuit  sudarium,  ad 
differentiam  baculi  episcopalis”  (Catalani  Comm, 
in  Pontificale  Romanum,  i.  tit.  16,  § 17,  n.  6). 

Orarium  is  used  by  old  liturgical  writers  as 
synonymous  with  the  stole  (see  Durandus,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  v.,  and  Catalani  Prolegomena  in  Pontif. 
Bom.,  i.  cap.  xiv.  n.  5).  “ The  stole  was,  during 

the  first  eight  centuries,  almost  invariably  called 
orarium”  {Rock’s  Hierurgia,  p.  429).  He  Moleon 
{Voyages  Liturgiques  de  France,  pp.  92,  247,  313) 
uses  tile  word  orarium  for  the  “ stola  latior,”  or 
broad  stole,  which  is  worn  by  the  deacon  at  mass 
in  Lent  in  cathedral  and  principal  churches  (see 
rubrics  of  the  Missal).  It  is,  however,  true  that 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  in  his  Instructio  Fabricce 
Ecclesiasticce,  speaking  of  the  “ baculus  pastoralis,” 
appears  to  use  orarium  and  sudarium  as  synony- 
mous. He  says ; “ Orario,  aut  sudario  non  ornatur 
[baculus],  si  episcopalis  est  : quo  insigni  abba- 
tialis  ab  illo  distinguitur.”  C.  J.  E. 

In  the  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Terms  edited 
by  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  an  orarium  is  defined  as 
being,  “ 1.  A deacon’s  stole  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  is  inscribed  thrice  with  the  word  ‘ Hagios.’ 
2.  Any  stole.  3.  A veil  placed  over  a cross  or 
relics.  4.  A book  of  prayers.”  A sudarium  is 
said  to  be,  “ 1.  The  veil  attached  to  an  abbot's 
staff  to  distinguish  it  from  a bishop’s  crook.  It 
was  attached  to  a pastoral  staff  sometimes,  so  that 
when  held  the  hand  need  not  dim  the  metal.  2. 
The  cloth  for  wiping  the  priest’s  fingers  at  the 
celebration  of  mass.  3.  A maniple.  4.  A hand- 
kerchief.” Considering  the  use  of  the  pastoral 
staff  cloth,  I should  say  that  sudarium  is  the  right 
name  for  it.  St.  Swithin. 

Neither  of  these  words  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  pastoral  stall'.  In  their  synonymous  accepta- 
tion they  mean  a certain  cloth  or  napkin  used  for 
wiping  the  face  or  mouth.  Du  Cange  gives, 
“ Orarium  dicitur  sudarium  quo  os  abstergitur.”' 
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The  former  more  commonly  means  the  stole  as 
worn  by  men  in  higher  orders,  permitted  however 
to  deacons  over  the  left  shoulder,  “ Orarium  quod 
vulgo  stola  dicitur.”  Hudarium,  I think,  is  never 
used  in  this  sense.  The  derivation  of  the  words 
respectively  is  os=mouth  ; sudor=s\vet\t. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

“Twopenny  Damn”  (5'''  S.  xii.  126.) — In  pa.ssing 
a street  corner  where  a number  of  low  loungers 
were  congregated  I once  heard  a man  saying,  “ I 
dinna  care  a three-square  damn”  for  So-and-so. 
It  occurred  to  me,  on  reading  the  note  of  Mp.. 
Mathew  on  “ twopenny  damn,”  that  the  “three- 
square”  one  might  have  an  Indian  origin  and  de- 
rivation, like  the  “ twopenny.”  If  the  Indian  coin 
called  a dam,  in  addition  to  being  worth  about 
three  farthings,  had  or  has  three  sides  or  three 
corners,  the  probability  is  greatly  strengthened. 
It  would  be  a kind  of  equivalent  of  the  common 
expression,  “ I don’t  care  twopence  ” for  So-and- 
so.  Calchou. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  may  have  been  the  first 
to  value  his  damn  at  twopence,  but  I cannot  think 
he  was  the  first  to  use  this  form  of  words.  If  so, 
he  must  have  invented  it  very  early  in  his  career, 
and  it  must  have  spread  abroad  very  quickly.  I lived 
at  a time  when  most  men  swore  in  their  ordinary 
conversation,  and  this  mode  of  cursing  and  swear- 
ing was  common  enough  seventy  years  ago.  “ Not 
worth  a farthing  damn,”  “ I don’t  care  a farthing 
damn,”  were  not  so  commonly  used  as  “ I don’t 
care  a damn  ” or  “ one  damn  ” or  a “ single  damn.” 
“ A tinker’s  damn  ” and  “ a barber’s  curse  ” were 
forms  often  used  in  tbe  early  years  of  this  century. 
The  persons  using  these  expressions  certainly  in- 
tended to  damn,  and  in  writing  would  not  have 
omitted  the  n.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Heraldic  (5‘''  S.  xii.  28.) — The  family  of  Ross 
of  Halkhead  bore  these  arms,  but  with  a hawk’s 
head  for  crest  and  the  motto  “ Think  on.” 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

14,  Hill  Street,  W. 

Orrery  (5***  S.  xii.  89.) — This  is  the  name  of 
a barony  in  the  county  of  Cork  not  marked  on  the 
ordinary  maps.  Prof.  Skeat  will  find  a full 
account  of  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  old 
Gaelic  Oibraige  in  Dr.  Joyce’s  Irish  Names  of 
Places,  second  series,  p.  62. 

Mary  Agnes  Hickson. 

Orrery  is  one  of  the  twenty-two  baronies  com- 
prehended in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  is  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Blackwater.  The  earldom  was  granted 
to  the  Boyles  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

G.  S.  B. 

In  this  barony,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was 


situated  the  property  of  Roger,  Lord  BroghilL 
created  Earl  of  Orrery,  1660. 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

14,  Hill  Street,  IV. 

Orrery  is  mentioned  as  follows,  in  the  additions, 
in  Bishop  Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia, 
Bond.,  1722,  vol.  ii.  col.  1340  : — 

“ In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  Cork  was 
erected  into  an  earldom  in  the  person  of  Richard  Boyle, 
which  honourable  family  doth  still  enjoy  it;  and  in  the 
same  county  the  earldom  of  Orrery  is  enjoyed  by  another 
branch  of  the  same  noble  family.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

This  place  may  be  described  as  long.  W.  9®, 
lat.  52®  12'.  In  Cox’s  History  of  Ireland  the 
name  of  Orrery  appears  in  the  index  as  “ Oriria 
Barria,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Barries.” 

Edward  Solly. 

“ Folk”  S.  xii.  168.) — The  original — “ We- 
ave his  people  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture” — is 
composed  of  a plain  statement  and  a succeeding 
metaphor.  But  as  kings  do  not  feed  their  people,, 
though  shepherds  feed  their  flocks,  when  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  in  their  second  version  placed 
“feed”  in  the  fore-front  and  first  line,  as  quoted 
by  D.  C.  A.  A.,  they  naturally  made  the  whole 
one  metaphor.  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  and  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  in  their  first  and  very  difterent  ver- 
sion, use  “ folk,”  Rous  “ people,”  Sandys  “ sons,”' 
the  New  Version  “we  . . . his  own,”  but  all  avoid 
applying  the  words  “feed”  and  “fed”  to  other 
than  the  “flock”  or  “sheep.”  Far,  therefore, 
from  considering  “ flock  ” as  an  unnoticed  blunder, 
I submit  that  the  phraseology  proves  unmistakably 
that  the  word  is  correct.  In  thinking  it  art 
“apparent”  misprint,  D.  C.  A.  A.’s  tastes  must 
be  considered  almost,  if  not  wholly,  unique. 
D.  C.  A.  A.  is  also,  I think,  incorrect  in  saying 
he  quotes  from  Rous.  Rous’s  words  (1646)  are  : — 
“ We  are  the  people  he  doth  own 
the  sheep  within  his  pasture  fed.” 

B.  Nicholson. 

Considering  that  the  word  “people”  in  the  79th 
Psalm  of  the  old  version  is  rendered  “ folk,”  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  when  it  occurs  again  in  the 
100th,  it  should  be  represented  by  the  same  old 
English  phrase  ; but  to  ascertain  this  I fear  the- 
earliest  editions  of  Sternhold  are  not  come-at-able. 
Having  a large  collection  of  the  later  Psalmists,  I 
have  been  turning  them  over,  and  find  a few  who- 
use  the  more  appropriate  phrase  of  “folk”  for 
“ flock  ” in  the  lOOth  Psalm. 

When  the  Scots  were  deliberating  upon  a new 
version  for  themselves,  the  commissioners  were 
restricted  to  the  examination  of  the  Psalms  by 
Boyd,  Rous,  and  Barton,  the  second  being 
adopted  ; had  they  followed  the  last  they  would 
have  corrected  the  misprint  or  faulty  rendering 
pointed  out  by  your  correspondent.  In  Barton’s 
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Xsalms,  1644,  we  read  tlie  passage  in  the  100th 
Psalm  thus  : — 

“ He  made  us,  and  not  we, 

Not  we  ourselves  but  he. 

His  folk  and  Hock 
And  pasture  stock 
He  made  us  for  to  be.” 

Other  exceptional  instances  occur.  The  Bay 
I'salvi  Boole  runs, — 

“ His  folk  and  pasture  slieep  are  we,” 
the  curious  version  of  Geo.  Scott,  Edin.,  1765,  the 
same  ; and,  lastly,  the  Fsalmes  by  Sir  P.  Sidney 
and  his  sister,  not  printed  until  1823,  thus  versifies 
the  passage  : — 

“ We  are  bis  flock,  for  us  his  feedings  grow. 

We  are  his  folk,  and  he  upholds  our  state.” 

J.  0. 

In  Tate  and  Brady’s  version  of  Psalm  c.,  ver.  3 
is  thus  rendered  : — 

“ We,  whom  he  chooses  for  his  own, 

The  flock  that  he  vouchsafes  to  feed.” 

And  there  is  a second  version  by  J.  H[opkins]  of 
the  Old  Hundredth,  and  this  is  the  second  verse  : 

“ Know  that  the  Lord  our  God  he  is, 

He  did  us  make  and  keep. 

Not  we  ourselves,  for  we  are  his 
Own  flock  and  pasture  sheep.” 

In  the  second  part  of  Psalm  Ixxix.  15,  by  Hop- 
kins, the  first  line  is — 

“ So  we  thy  flock  and  pasture  sheep,”  &c. 

And  in  Tate  and  Brady  ver.  13  is — 

“ So  we  thy  people  .and  thy  flock 
Shall  ever  praise  thy  name.” 

Is  it  not  questionable  whether  the  word  “ Hock  ” 
is  not  .a  misinterpretation  rather  tlian  a misprint  1 

PrEDK.  PiULE. 

The  earliest  edition  I have  of  The  Whole  Boohe 
of  Psalmes  is  one  printed  at  London  in  1578  “by 
John  Daye,  dwellyng  over  Aldersgate.”  The  two 
lines  quoted  by  D.  C.  A.  A.,  Psalm  c.,  therein 
read  : — 

“We  are  his/ofe  he  dotli  us  feede, 

and  for  his  sheepe  he  doth  us  take.” 

W.  P.  A. 

“In  NECESSARtlS  UNITAS  ” (S”*  S.  XU.  45.)— 
So  famous  a sentence  as  this,  as  it  has  been  once 
more  alluded  to  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  may  deserve  a more 
complete  reference.  The  Dean  of  Westminster,  in 
a paper  on  Richard  Baxter,  Macmillan’s  Mag., 
No.  IfJl,  Sept.,  1875,  p.  38!),  stated  the  results  of 
his  investigation  of  the  passage.  “ This  famous 
maxim,”  he  observes,  “ was  dug  out  by  Baxter 
from  an  obscure  German  treatise,  and  made  almost 
the  motto  of  his  life,  and  now  it  has  gradually 
entered  into  universal  literature,  and  been  deemed 
worthy  of  no  less  a n.ame  than  that  of  the  great 
Augustine.”  There  is  more  about  Rupertus  Mel- 
denius,  the  original  author  of  the  sentence,  the 
context  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the  use  of  it  by 


Baxter  in  a note,  ih.  Any  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  maxim  may  well  consult  it. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Reference  in  Cowpeu’s  “ Iliad  ” (5**'  S.  xii. 
108.) — The  passage  referred  to  will  be  found  in 
Iliad,  ix.  502,  seqg.,  Kat  yap  re  Airai,  k.t  A.  The 
passage  is  parodied  in  A7dh.  Pal.,  xi.  361. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon, 

Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  (5‘^  S.  xii.  65.) — He 
was  B.A.  1806,  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge.  He 
died  June  7,  1861.  Gentleman’s  Mag.  (1861), 
vol.  xi.  p.  93.  See  continuation  and  additions  to 
the  History  of  Bi'adford,  by  John  James,  F.S.A. 
(8 VO.,  1866),  pp.  288-90.  L.  L.  H. 

Henry  Nugent  Bell  (5’^  S.  xii.  69.)— In  a 
letter  written  to  Mr.  J.  Coke  Fowler,  of  Meath, 
by  his  cousin,  who  was  living  in  1877,  I find  the 
following  : — 

“ The  book,  which  contains  a full  history  of  that 
interesting  trial  by  iilr.  Bell,  the  clevei’,  per.-evering 
lawyer  who  carried  it  through,  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Inner  Temple.. ..He  [Mr.  Fowler's  uncle  Richard]  knew 
Mr.  Bell. ...The  Hastings  family  bought  up  the  copies 
after  the  trial  and  the  death  of  the  clever  Irishman."’ 
Apropos  of  this,  may  I ask  whether  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  (not  Huntington)  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  Leicestershire  estates  from  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings?  W.  F.  C. 

[The  title-page  bears  the  full  name  of  the  author, 
“ Henry  Nugent  Bell,  Es(i.,  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.” 
The  edition  in  the  library  of  that  society  was  published 
in  1820,  and  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
signed  “ H.  N.  B.,”  is  dated,  “10,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
London,  March,  1820.”] 

He  died  Oct.  18,  1822,  aged  thirty-nine. 
[Gent.  Mag.,  1822,  vol.  xcii.  pt.  ii.  p.  474).  See  The 
Cravfard  Peerage,  by  an  Antiquary  (4to.,  1829), 
pp.  328,  331,  335.  See  Examination  of  the  Claim 
of  John  Lindsay  Crawfurd  to  the  Titles  and 
Estates  of  Crauf7ird  and  Lmdsay,  by  James 
Dobie  (4to.,  1831),  p.  16.  L.  L.  H. 

This  gentleman  is  stated  in  Lady  Anne  Hamil- 
ton’s Secret  History  (vol.  ii.  p.  108)  to  have  died  at 
his  house  in  Whitehall  Place  in  October,  1822,  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  I hope  this  in- 
formation will  be  of  use  to  your  valuable  corre- 
spondent Olphar  Hamst.  Q.  S.  C. 

Walter  Kirkham  Blount  (5‘^  S.  viii.  34), 
erroneously  called  Kircham  by  Watt,  died  in  1717. 
See  Waters,  The  Family  of  Chester  of  Chicheley, 
p.  464.  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 

Heraldic  (5‘''  S.  xii.  187.) — In  reply,  Gules, 
three  leopards’  heads  jessant  fleurs-de-lis  or,  are 
the  arms  of  Cantelupe,  co.  Stafford.  I cannot  find 
the  ermine  canton,  but  as  various  branches  of  the 
Cantels,  Cantelow,  Cantelup,  Cantelupe,  differenced 
pretty  frequently  with  ermine,  it  probably  is  a coat 
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of  some  member  of  that  family  which  is  in  question. 
Argent,  a lion  rampant  within  a bordure  azure,  is 
the  coat  of  the  family  of  Dowett,  co.  Staff. 

Frank  Eede  Fowke. 

21,  Victoria  Grove,  Clielsea. 

Allusion  in  Cotton’s  “ Angler”  (5‘'‘ S.  xii. 
148.) — The  note  quoted  by  Mr.  Fickeord  from 
Macaulay  offers  one  of  that  writer’s  hasty  and 
exaggerated  assertions.  The  only  passage  I can 
find  at  all  bearing  on  the  subject  occurs  at  chap,  x., 
where  Piscator  says,  “ Walk  but  into  the  parlour, 
you  will  find  one  book  or  other  in  the  window  to 
entertain  you  the  while.”  If  I tell  a friend,  “ You 
will  find  some  books  on  my  table  to  amuse  you,” 
I do  not  expect  him  to  assume  that  I have  no 
others  elsewhere.  J.  Dixon. 

Bisnoi*  Herer  (5‘''  S.  xii.  147.) — Peginald 
Heber,  born  at  York  in  1675,  married  in  1696 
Hester,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cayley,  Bart.,  of 
Brompton,  Yorkshire.  He  was  great-grandfather 
of  the  bishop.  Miss  Cayley’s  mother  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Barnaby  Holbech,  Fsq.,  of  Warwick- 
shire. (See  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Landed  Gentry, 
under  the  names  Cayley  and  Heber.) 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Joseph  Briggs,  Vicar  of  Kirkbdrton  (5‘'‘  S. 
viii.  15),  of  Magd.  Coll.,  Cambr.,  B.A.  1657/8, 

! M.A.  1661.  He  published  (beside  the  three  works 
named  by  Watt)  Calholick  Unity  and  Communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  the  Christian’s  Duty, 
and  Occasional  Conformity  Peproved,  1704. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

The  last  Lord  Archer  (5‘'>  S.  xii.  189, 214.) — 
There  were  two  Lords  Archer.  The  first,  Thomas, 
died  in  1768  ; the  second,  his  son  Andrew,  died 
in  1778,  when  the  title  became  extinct.  The 
I London  residence  of  the  first  lord  at  the  period  of 
his  death  was  in  Grosvenor  Square.  The  second 
lord  in  1770  lived  in  Jermyn  Street.  He  took 
a house  in  Portman  Square  in  1773,  and  that  was 
his  London  residence  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Edward  Solly. 

Ancient  Fines  ; Maiden  Eents  (S'**  S.  xi. 
368  ; xii.  17,  176,  196.) — Blackstone  is  wrong  ; 
this  custom  did,  to  some  extent  at  least,  prevail  in 
England.  In  Singleton,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkham, 
in  Lancashire,  there  were  anciently  certain  houses 
and  lands  held  by  bondsmen  who  owed  “ talliage 
and  gave  marchet  and  heriot  ” (“  debent  tall’  et 
■ dare  marchet’  et  herie’  ”).  This  is  on  the  authority 
of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  vide  History  of  Kirlcham, 
p.  15  (Chet.  Soc.,  xcii.).  H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

; lOuT  correspondent’s  reference  to  “ the  Lansdowne 
i MSS.”  is  somewhat  too  vague  for  a contradiction.  On  the 
i surface  of  his  citation  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any- 
thing more  than  a tax  or  fine  is  meant,  as  in  the  following 
passages,  cited  in  Taswell-Langmeal’s  English  Consti- 


lulio7ial  [fidory,  p.  271,  notes  2 and  3 (2)  Rot.  Huad., 

327  : “ Tenentes  in  villenagio  sunt  ita  servi  et  nativi 
quod  non  possunt  maritare  filias  suassine  licentia  domini.” 
{Z)  Placit.  Abhrev.,  p.  2.5,  “ Et  dicunt  quod  villanus  est 
quia  ipse  debet  arare  et  metere  et  auxilium  dare  percon- 
suetudinem,  et  quod  non  potest  sine  licentia  filiam  suam 
maritare.’’] 

“ScDPPiT,”  ON  Hackney  Token  (.5‘>'  S.  xii. 
128.) — A scupprt  is  a shovel,  or  spade,  of  uniform 
width,  with  slightly  turned-up  sides,  and  having 
the  tiller  or  shaft  of  the  handle  surmounted  by  a 
cot  or  cosp,  which  is  a cross  bar  instead  of  an  eye- 
tiller,  or  perforated  handle,  as  in  the  ordinary  spade. 
The  scuppit  is  sometimes  used  for  digging,  like  the 
spade,  but  is  not  so  suitable  for  clay,  or  heavy 
land,  in  other  words  it  is  more  properly  a shovel 
than  a spade.  I may  hazard  the  suggestion  that 
as  Mr.  Rabello  took  for  his  obverse  Hackney 
church  (the  old  one,  then  about  being  replaced  by 
the  present  edifice,  consecrated  in  1797)  he  possibly 
had  in  his  mind,  when  he  selected  the  scuppit  and 
palm  branch  for  the  reverse  of  his  token,  the  idea 
of  their  being  emblems  of  death  and  immortality, 
the  scuppit  being  a shovel  such  as  would  be  very 
useful  in  the  gravel  soil  of  this  locality  for  filling 
up,  if  not  for  digging,  graves. 

This  halfpenny  was  struck  in  1795,  and  was  the 
first  jmivate  token  issued,  Rabello  being  himself  a 
collector. 

I have  been  engaged,  at  intervals,  for  some  years 
past,  on  a work  which,  if  I ever  publish  it,  will  give 
information  upon  such  numismatic  queries  as  this, 
especially  in  connexion  with  tokens,  having  under- 
taken it  as  a labour  of  love.  R.  T.  Samuel. 

Hackney. 

Holloway,  in  his  General  Dictionary  of  Pro- 
rincialisms,  8vo.,  Lewes,  1838,  has,  Scuppit 
[scoop],  a hollow  sort  of  shovel  to  throw  out 
water;  a common  shovel,  Norf.  ; a wooden  shovel 
used  by  maltsters,  hop  driers,  &c.,  E.  Sussex, 
Kent.”  Brogden,  Provincial  Words  and  Expres- 
sions current  in  Lincolnshire,  Lond.,  12mo.,  1866, 
has,  Skippel,  a wooden  shovel  used  for  lifting 
water.”  Philips’s  World  of  Words,  1706,  gives, 
“ Scoop)it,  a sort  of  xvooden  shovel  to  throw  up 
water,”  and  mentions  the  “crooked  scoop  with 
which  mariners  throw  up  water  to  wet  their  sails.” 

Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

Tusser  mentions,  among  the  articles  of  “ Hus- 
bandry Furniture  ” which  are  to  be  obtained  in 
September, — 

“Sharp  cutting  spade,  for  the  dividing  of  mow. 

With  skuppat  and  skavell  that  marsh-men  allow  ; 

A sickle  to  cut  with,  a didall  and  crome. 

For  draining  of  ditches,  that  noyes  thee  at  home.” 

The  connexion  of  scoop  and  shovel  occurs  in  a 
similar  manner  in  Wedgwood’s  Diet.:  “Platt 
Deutsch,  schuppe,  a scoop,  shovel.”  T.  Wright 
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describes  the  implement  in  his  Provincial  Dic- 
tionary. Ed.  Marshall. 

Curious  Painting  (5^''  S.  xii.  147.) — With 
reference  to  the  painting  described  by  W.  I.  R.  V. 
I may  state  that  among  the  Poxlnirghe  Ballads 
(vol.  ii.  p.  138)  there  is  one  entitled  “The 
Extravagant  Youth,  or  an  Emblem  of  Prodigality.” 
It  is  surmounted  by  a woodcut  representing  a 
youth  jumping  into  the  mouth  of  a large  horn.  On 
one  side  stands  an  elderly  person,  seemingly  in 
distress  ; on  the  other  is  a madhouse,  with  the 
sign  of  “The  Fool,”  two  of  the  inmates  looking 
out  from  behind  the  bars.  The  extravagant  youth, 
after  expatiating  on  his  mad  career,  says,  inter  alia: 

“ But  now  all  my  glory  is  clearly  decay’d 
And  into  the  horn  myself  have  betray’d. 

All  comforts  now  from  us  are  flown  ; 

My  father  in  Bedlam  makes  his  moan, 

And  I in  the  Counter  a prisoner  thrown. 

This  horn  is  a figure  by  which  it  is  known.” 

V.  s. 

The  Religion  of  Islam  (5‘''  S.  xi.  309,  394, 
410,  477,  490.) — It  is  a strange  notion  that  Mussul- 
man women  are  never  seen  in  a mosque.  I have 
seen  a whole  mosque  full  many  a time,  as  any  one 
■else  could  see.  Mussulman  women,  of  course,  do 
not  mix  themselves  up  with  men,  and  in  the  same 
cities  in  a Greek  church  the  women  are  not  seen 
sitting  with  the  men  in  the  nave,  but  are  in  the 
upper  galleiy.  A woman  not  married  to  a husband 
is,  according  to  ancient  superstition,  in  a theoretical 
state  of  evil,  as  a man  is  who  is  not  married 
to  a woman.  A pair  consists  of  a male  and  a 
female,  and  this  is  because  it  unites  two  unequals. 
This  is  connected  with  the  superstition  of  the  evil 
eye,  of  fortunate  and  unfortunate. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

Bayle  {Dictionnaire,  ed.  1741,  art.  Mahomet, 
note  Q)  has  cited  a passage  from  Hoornbeek’s 
Bumma  Controversiarum,  p.  175,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  wives  of  the  faithful  are  not  only 
excluded  from  Paradise,  but  have  also  the  morti- 
fication of  looking  into  it  through  lattices  (cancellos) 
and  seeing  their  quondam  husbands  disporting 
themselves  with  the  houris.  Bayle  remarked  that 
no  authority  was  given  for  this  statement,  and  that 
Suras  xlviii.  and  Ixii.  (sic),  quoted  by  Hoornbeek, 
merely  described  the  perfections  of  the  houris. 
Hoornbeek  was  a Dutch  theologian,  who  died  in 
1066.  Rycaut,  in  his  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  (first  ed.,  1668),  asserted  that  Mahometan 
women  have  no  hope  of  entering  Paradise.  See 
Bayle  (art.  Hali-Beigh,  note  C)  ; “ But  as  for  the 
women,  poore  soules  ! ” said  Sandys,  “ be  they 
never  so  good,  they  have  the  gates  [of  Paradise] 
-shut  against  them  : yet  are  consigned  to  a mansion 
without,  where  they  shall  live  happily  ; as  another 
repleate  with  all  misery  for  the  other”  (Travels, 


ed.  1637,  p.  58).  In  Suras  xiii.  23  ; xxxvi.  56 ; 
xl.  8 ; xliii.  70,  the  wives  of  hlahometans  are 
expressly  spoken  of  as  sharing  their  husbands’ 
felicity  in  Paradise.  See  Rodwell’s  Koran, 
pp.  147,  155,  294,  425.  W.  G.  Stone. 

Walditcli,  BriJport. 

Worcestershire  Words  and  Terminals  (5‘’' 
S.  xi.  185,  231,  292.) — In  fitting  Anlcardine  with 
the  terminal  -wardine  Mr.  Kerslake  has  no 
doubt  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  as  the  name  thus 
given,  Anlcwardine,  is  precisely  as  it  has  been 
written  and  pronounced  by  educated  residents  in 
that  locality  for  more  than  the  last  300  years,  as 
handed  down  from  fiither  to  son,  in  a district  where 
eighty-five  is  a common  limit  to  life,  and  ninety- 
five  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  where  the  same 
folks  still  dwell  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
I know  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  as  is  evident 
from  a deed,  dated  1582,  relating  to  a village  in 
that  neighbourhood,  where  I find  the  names  of 
five  families  whose  descendants  still  live  in  that 
hamlet.  Now,  as  the  custom  there  is  to  clip  the 
w,  as  instanced  in  Oodhurro,  Ooster,  and  ood,  for 
Woodhurroro,  Worcester,  and  wood;  and  ool,  oon’t, 
and  oodn’t,  for  will,  rvon’t,  and  rvouldn’t,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  by  local  pronunciation,  the  proper 
name  of  Anlcwardine  becomes  converted  into  An- 
lcardine. Angstrey  farm,  midway  between  Clifton 
and  the  Tenie,  of  which  Mr.  Kerslake  makes 
mention,  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  between  Wood- 
manton  and  Tedney,  and  faces  the  side  of  Anker- 
dine,  from  which  it  is  distant  one  mile  as  the  crow 
flies.  To  the  right  of  it,  and  at  about  the  same 
distance,  is  Bringstey,  and  to  the  right  of  that  old 
Storridge  (the  most  favoured  site  of  St.  Augustine’s 
oak).  Between  Angstrey  and  Bringstey  is  the 
“ small  stream  ” to  which  Mr.  Kerslake  refers, 
a trout  stream,  which  runs  through  the  low-lying 
hamlets  of  Tedstone,  Whitbourne,  and  Sapey 
(filmed  for  its  “ mare  and  colt  tracks  ” on  the  sand- 
stone slabs  and  for  its  old  “ hoar-stone  ”),  to  join  the 
Teme  at  Knightsford  bridge,  where  the  river  washes 
the  base  of  Ankardine,  as  it  also  does,  higher  up,  the 
base  of  the  lofty  pared-down  “camps,”  Burrow 
and  Woodburrow,  as  it  runs  by  Southstone’s  rock 
(which  till  within  the  last  few  years  was  the 
largest  mass  of  travertine  in  England)  through  the 
three  Shelsleys— Kings,  Walsh,  and  Beauchamp — 
to  make  its  horseshoe  curve  round  the  Horsham 
valley,  from  which  the  hill  of  Ankardine  rises. 
With  respect  to  Hunger  hill.  Prof.  Skeat  is  no 
doubt  right,  as  hanger,  that  word  of  frequent  men- 
tion in  White’s  Selborne,  is  strictly  applicable,  as, 
unlike  Ankardine,  it  has  been  clearly  wooded,  and 
yew  trees  are  still  scattered  on  its  slope.  I am 
thus  glad  to  find  that  some  better  authority  than 
local  custom  sanctions  those  two  words,  hanger  and 
wardine.  Hunger  hill  is  the  extreme  end  of  the 
long  green  backbone  which  is  the  northern  boundary 
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of  the  Shelsley  valle.y,  and  its  level  sunnnifc  is  but 
three  yards  wide.  The  eastern  end  (near  Penny 
hill,  that  haunt  of  geologists  and  of  botanists, 
too,  as  fine  bee-orchis  grows  there)  is  termed  Podge 
hill.  Is  this  Podge,  as  I infer,  but  Pidge  cor- 
rupted ? Shelsley  Beauchamp. 

Anicerdine. — According  to  Prof.  Skeat  the 
' original  form  of  this  word  would  be  ilanger-douii, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Kerslake,  it  would  be 
Angimrdme ; but  Nash,  in  his  History  of  Tt'or- 
; -ceslershire,  vol.  ii.  p.  08,  speaks  of  the  place  as 
“ Ancredham,  now  corruptly  Ankerden”  \ “10 
i Ed.  III.  Walter  de  Ancredham  was  lord  here,  and 
^ obtained  leave  to  alienate  to  the  church  of  Worces- 
ter his  lands  in  Dodenham  and  Ancredham.” 

\ J.  B.  Wilson. 

Worcester. 

' !Mr.  Kerslake  equates  -ivardine  with  -worthy, 
1 making  it  an  English  affix.  I think  that  -wardine 
is  more  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  and  = Welsh 
1 dwr  + dinas.  Cp.  Bredvvardine  on  the  Wye,  which 
' may  perhaps  be  explained,  from  the  Welsh 
' Bre  + dicr-i-dinas,  as  “the  Hill  Fort  by  the 
i Water.”  As  far  as  I have  seen,  the  names 
I ending  in  -ivardine  seem  to  be  the  names  of 
I places  near  a river,  c.g.,  Timberdine  (for  Temewar- 
I dine),  Lugwardine,  Ankerdine.  In  1040  Lugwar- 
1 dine  occurs  in  the  form  Luggdwrdin,  being  so  spelt 
I by  Lady  Brilliana  Harley.  A.  L.  IMayhew. 
i 

' Curious  Christian  Names  (5‘''  S.  x.  100,  190, 

I 370  ; xi.  58,  77,  198  ; xii.  138.) — Most  people 
I might  find  many  odd  names  without  going  far  from 
I home.  In  this  neighbourhood  Scripture  names  are 
I common.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  here, 

! with  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Joseph,  Benjamin, 

I and  Ephraim.  There  are  Caleb  and  Joshua,  Eli 
i and  Samuel,  Jesse,  David,  and  Jonathan.  Enos 
and  Enoch  are  both  found,  also  Elisha,  Ezra  (called 
Ez  for  short),  Zebadiah,  Jabez,  Hezekiah,  and 
Zachariah.  An  old  man  named  Shadrach  Knight 
I was  familiarly  called  Shade. 

New  Testament  names  are  less  common,  but 
I Paul  works  in  the  garden,  often  assisted  by  Peter, 
i while  Cornelius  works  in  the  woods.  There  are 
. many  odd  surnames,  such  as  Rainbow,  Salmon, 

I Partridge,  and  two  old  men  were  known  as  the 
' Sparrow  on  the  hill  and  the  Sparrow  by  the  church. 

A farmer’s  pigs  are  looked  after  by  Brawn,  and  in 
! a cottage  by  a reedy  pond  lives  a Reed  as  shepherd. 

Our  pipes  having  burst  in  the  frost.  Winter  sent 
I Spring  to  mend  them.  Coincidences  are  endless 
, if  we  look  for  them.  I have  often  heard  my  grand- 
i mother  describe  her  feelings  when  Mrs.  Cow  was 
I paying  her  a visit  and  Major  Bullock  came  in. 

, F.  C. 

j Chadstone. 

! I do  not  know  where  Mr.  Walford’s  father 
j «an  have  picked  up  his  curious  idea  thatElwes  the 

I 


miser  (whose  original  surname,  by-the-bye,  was 
Meggott,  and  not  Elwes)  christened  his  sons  Useless 
and  Needless,  as  their  real  names  were  George,  the 
elder — who  on  his  father’s  death  succeeded  to 
Marcham,  co.  Berks,  which  was  the  Meggott 
fiimily  property,  and  his  only  daughter  and  heiress 

married  the  Rev. D uffield,  in  possession  of  whose 

family  the  estate  still  is — and  John,  the  younger, 
who  purchased  Colesbourne,  co.  Gloucester,  whose 
descendants  are  still  living  there.  Dec. 

Weymouth. 

[This  account  differs  from  that  in  Burke’s  Landed 
Gcnlrv,  1879,  where  it  is  stated,  s.v.  Dutfieldof  Marcham, 
tiiat  Thomas  Duffield,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Abingdon,  married, 
1810,  Emily,  only  child  of  George  Elwes,  Esq.,  of  iMar- 
cham,  and  had,  with  other  issue,  the  present  owner  of 
that  property  ; and  s v.  Elwes  of  Stoke  College,  that 
John  [Meggot]  Ehves,  the  celebrated  miser,  M.P.  for 
Berks,  died  unmarried,  Nov.  26, 1789,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  entailed  estates  by  his  grand-nephew',  John  Timms, 
grandson  of  John  Timms  and  Amy  Meggot,  who  in  1793 
took  the  name  of  Elwes,  and  founded  the  existing  line 
of  Stoke  College.] 

AVhen  I was  at  college  some  years  ago  I was 
often  struck  by  seeing  the  somewhat  curious  name 
Pascal  Lamb  appear  as  successful  in  various 
examinations.  The  last  time  I noticed  it  was  in 
the  list  of  some  bishop’s  ordination,  and  my 
acquaintance  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  as 
the  Rev.  Pascal  Lamb,  a very  appropriate  name  for 
a learned  divine.  H.  C. 

There  was — and  he  may  be  still  alive — a very 
worthy  journeyman  millwright  in  North-west  York- 
shire whose  Christian  name  was  Noah.  He  had 
three  sons,  and  had  named  them  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

In  the  family  of  Bellamy  of  Stainton  (near 
Rotherham)  Original  is  found  as  the  Christian 
name  of  the  eldest  son  for  three  generations.  The 
first  bearer  of  it  was  born  in  1539.  See  Hunter’s 
Deanery  of  Doncaster,  i.  259.  In  the  Halifax  re- 
gisters, under  1780,  July  12,  is  found  the  marriage 
of  Zebina  Satcliffe,  weaver,  to  Ruth,  &c.  T.  C. 

I am  personally  acquainted  with  male  names 

Ahrthorne  B — , Hashbadanah  C , Amisias 

C : also  a female  name,  Mussezeilah  H . 

J.  A.  B. 

Avoure  : Avouries  (5‘’’  S.  xii.  88,  153.)— In 
one  of  the  replies  given  to  my  query  about  “ the 
avouries,”  or  patron  saints,  represented  on  Henry 
VII.’s  tomb  at  Westminster,  your  correspondent 
brings  forward,  as  another  form  of  avoury,  the 
Spenserian  word  avoure,  occurring  in  the  passage  ; 
“ He  bad  him  stand  t’  abide  the  bitter  stoure 

Of  his  sore  vengeaunce,  or  to  make  avoure 

Of  the  lewd  words  and  deedes  which  he  had  done.  ’ 
The  Faerie  Queene,  vi.  iii.  18. 

But  surely  the  words  are  unconnected,  with  dis- 
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tincb  meanings  and  difl'erent  derivations.  The 
avoiire  of  Spenser  means  “ confession,  acknowledg- 
ment.” The  avoury  of  Henry  VII.  is  formed  from 
the  old  Law-French  word  avotve,  which  means 
patron,  advocate.  That  the  two  words  are  distinct 
in  origin  will  be  abundantly  clear  to  any  one  after 
consulting  Brachet’s  French  Dictionary  (s.v.  avoue, 
avouer),  whei’e  avoue  is  shown  to  be  from  Lat. 
advocatns,  whereas  avouer  (to  avow)  is  connected 
with  Lat.  votani,  vovere.  A.  L.  Mayiiew. 

Oxford. 

Belgr.vvia  or  Belgradia  S.  xii.  88,  177.) 
— The  latter  form  of  the  name  is  incorrect,  as  is 
also  Belgrade,  in  the  maps  to  which  J.  R.  S.  0. 
refers.  Belgrave  Place  is  on  the  Grosvcnor  estate, 
and  was  so  named  from  the  second  title  of  the  then 
owner,  Richard,  first  Earl  Grosvenor  and  Viscount 
Belgrave,  co.  Chester  (created  July  5,  1784).  His 
country  seats  and  county,  the  family  titles,  &c., 
furnished  names  for  several  other  streets  on  the 
estate.  Belgravia  was  that  subsequently  given  to 
the  district,  probably  by  some  novelist. 

W.  I.  R.  V. 

Belgradia,  if  marked  on  a map  of  London,  must 
be  a printer’s  error.  Belgravia  is  named  after  the 
second  title  of  Earl  Grosvenor  before  he  was  raised 
to  the  marquisate  of  Westminster.  The  late  mar- 
quis sat  in  Parliament  as  Lord  Belgrave  some  fifty 
years  ago,  and  I remember  the  present  duke  at 
Balliol  College  as  Lord  Belgrave. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

[B,.  W.  M.  and  other  correspondents  are  thanked  for 
similar  replies.] 

Envelopes  (5*'^  S.  xii.  26,  74.) — Envelopes  are 
certainly  not  a modern  invention,  and  they  were 
used,  though  not  commonly,  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  penny  post.  The  reason  why  they 
were  not  in  general  use  before  that  time  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Anything  beyond  a single  sheet  of 
letter  paper  was  charged  double  postage.  The 
enclosure  in  a letter  of  the  merest  scrap  of  paper  — 
the  cutting  of  a paragraph  of  three  lines  from 
a newspaper,  for  example — was,  if  detected,  suf- 
ficient bo  subject  the  receiver  of  the  letter  to  the 
extra  charge.  Of  course,  while  this  rule  was  in 
force  the  use  of  envelopes  was  out  of  the  question, 
except  in  cases  where  the  letter  was  franked. 
Before  the  enforcement  by  the  Post  Office  of  the 
strict  rule  of  not  allowing  more  than  one  sheet  in 
a letter  it  was,  I believe,  considered  more  respect- 
ful to  use  an  envelope,  and  in  most  of  the  con- 
tinental nations  it  was  a matter  of  etiquette  to  do 
so,  especially  when  addressing  a superior. 

E.  McO-. 

Guernsey. 

Here  is  an  early  instance  of  the  use  of  a letter 
envelope  from  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  1811. 


A correspondent  contributes  the  copy  of  a letter  from 
Father  O’Leary,  and  adds,  “ The  envelope  being 
lost,  the  exact  direction  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
it  is  known  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Kirwan  in 
Dublin.”  F.  S. 

“Philately”  (5*’’  S.  xii.  88, 172.) — Surely,  if  the 
second  half  of  this  word  is  formed  from  reAos,  the 
first  part  of  it,  by  every  analogy,  should  be  “ philo,” 
not  “ phila.”  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Mary  Bruges  (S***  S.  xii.  27,  153,  195.)— I am 
obliged  to  Tew'ars  for  his  courteous  correction  of 
my  error  in  attributing  the  royal  descent  of  this 
lady  to  Katherine  Grey  instead  of  to  Eleanor 
Brandon.  His  interesting  information  respecting 
the  Doughtys  of  Snarford  points  to  the  failure  of 
all  the  descendants  of  Mary  (or  Margaret)  Bruges. 
The  question  of  the  entire  extinction  of  this  line 
of  royal  descent,  and  with  it  of  the  senior  co-heir- 
ship of  the  house  of  Stanley,  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  limited  to  that  of  the  existence  or  not  of 
issue  of  William  Sherwin  by  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Pride,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pride  and  the  Hon. 
Rebecca  Bruges.  W.  D.  Pink. 

“ Warish  ” (b***  S.  xii.  208.) — The  word  occurs 
in  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  12840  (ed.  Tyrwhitt)  ; in 
Fiers  Plowman,  bk.  xvi.  105  (E.E.T.S.)  ; and  in 
William  of  Palerne,  1.  4283  (E.E.T.S.).  It  is  not 
derived  from  the  F.  guerir,  which  is  a modern 
word,  but  from  the  stem  waris-  of  warisant,  the 
pres.  part,  of  warir,  an  0.  French  word  of  Teutonic 
origin,  represented  by  guerir  in  the  modern  lan- 
guage. The  O.F.  warir  became  garir,  whence  also 
garite,  a watch-tower,  E.  garret.  Garir  became 
guarir,  as  in  Cotgrave,  and  lastly  guerir.  It  is 
connected,  etymologically,  with  ware  and  wary. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

General  Lascelles  of  Whitby  (5“*  S.  xii. 
208.) — One  “ Peregrin  Lascelles,  Gent.,”  figures  in 
the  Whitby  registers  about  the  year  1681  as  having 
children.  Alfred  Scott  Gatty. 

Casting  Dice  in  St.  Ives  Church  (5***  S.  xii. 
160.)— In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  a recent  “ Notice 
to  Correspondents,”  it  may  be  noted  that  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  charities  of  St.  Ives  took  place 
on  Aug.  9,  when  Wilde’s  charity,  amongst  others, 
was  considered.  The  amount  available  was 
stated  to  be  8l.  a year.  Twelve  Bibles  were 
to  be  “ cast  for  by  dice  in  the  church  on  Whit 
Tuesday,  when  10s.  was  to  be  paid  the  vicar  for 
a sermon,  and  Is.  to  the  clerk.”  During  the 
inquiry  the  vicar  said  he  thought  it  a scandal  that 
dice  throwing  should  take  place  in  the  church.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  practice  is  continued. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 
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The  CDtii  Regiment  called  “the  old 
Agamemnons”  (5''*  S.  xi.  329;  xii.  14,  177.) — 
As  you  do  not  appear  to  have  received  a satis- 
factory answer  to  the  question,  “ Why  did  Nelson 
call  the  69th  or  South  Lincoln  Regiment  ‘ the  old 
Agamemnons  ’ 1 ” permit  me  to  suggest  one. 
According  to  James’s  Naval  History  there  were 
two  infantry  regiments  emb.arked  in  Lord  Hood’s 
fleet  for  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  November,  1793. 
He  does  not  name  tliem.  Nelson  commanded  the 
Agamemnon,  64,  on  that  occasion.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  69th  w;is  one  of 
these,  and  that  a part  of  them  at  least  was  in  his 
ship  ‘I  The  history  of  the  69th  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, the  Naval  Chronicle  does  not  go  into  such 
details,  and  I have  found  no  contemporary  account. 
James  incidentally  mentions  officers  of  the  1st 
Royals,  11th,  18th,  and  Royal  Artillery.  He  does 
not  mention  any  officer  of  the  69th  ; but  this 
negative  evidence  does  not  outweigh  the  strong 
probability  that  Nelson  referred  thus  affectionately 
to  the  gallant  69th  because  they  had  served  with 
him  while  he  commanded  the  Agamemnon,  which 
was  from  Jan.,  1793,  to  April,  1796.  Miles. 

I think  this  m.atter  can  be  set  at  rest  by  an  extract 
from  James’s  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  4(>.  Battle 

of  St.  Vincent,  Captain,  74,  Commodore  Nelson, 
boarding  the  St.  Nicholas  : — 

“We  prefer  giving  what  immediately  ensced  in  the 
words  of  Commodore  Nelson  himself:  ‘The  soldiers  of 
the  69th,  with  an  alacrity  which  will  ever  do  them  credit, 
and  Lieut.  Pearson  of  the  same  regiment,  were  almost 
the  foremost  on  this  service.  A soldier  of  the  69th 
Regt.  having  broke  the  upper  quarter  gallery  window, 
I jumped  in  myself,  and  was  followed  by  others.”’ 
Again,  p.  41 

“ ‘ On  receiving  the  swords  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards 
I was  surrounded  by  Capt.  Berry,  Lieut.  Pearson  of  the 
69th  Regt.,  John  Sykes,  &c.,  all  old  Agamemnons.'  ’ 

Jas.  Diaper. 

“Dag”  or  “Darg”  (S***  S.  xii  128.) — Dag  is 
the  old  Saxon  form  of  “ day  ” ; in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology  “Dag”  (day)  is  the  son  of  “ Nitt  ” 
(night).  “ I ’ll  do  your  dags  ” probably  means  “ I 
can  do  as  good  a day’s  work  as  yourself.”  Darg 
for  a day’s  work  is  quite  common  in  Scotland. 
“ A love-darg  ” is  a day’s  free  help  given  to  a 
farmer  by  his  neighbours  ; and  a Scotch  news- 
paper of  to-day  reports  a “ short  darg  movement  ” 
among  the  coal  miners  of  Wishaw  in  Lanarkshire. 

X.  C. 

Funeral  Folk-Lore  (5***  S.  xii.  148.) — In  reply 
to  Cdthbert  Bede’s  query  on  this  subject, 
it  is  certain  his  informants  were  confusing  some 
idea  of  their  own  with  what  they  actually  saw 
with  the  deceased  lady,  which  was  probably  a 
crucifix,  and  one  or  two  medals  of  some  religious 
significance.  There  is  no  Catholic  custom  or 
fancy  to  account  for  the  placing  a hammer  and 


coin  in  .a  coffin.  I have  heard  such  equipments 
for  a corpse  spoken  of  among  the  Monmouthshire 
peasantry.  The  coin  savours  something  of  Charon’s 
to!*-  C.  R. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (Lt**  S.  xii. 

170,  199.)— 

“ What  profits  now  to  understand,”  &c. 

These  verses,  it  may  be  added,  were  a reply  to  a severe 
attack  made  in  P%i7ick  by  Sir  E,  K.  Bulwer  on  the  Poet 
Laureate,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having  been 
appointed  while  Sheridan  Knowles  was  “starving.” 

CuAHLis  Stuart. 


JHf^rclljmeautf. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  kc. 

The  AFouls  of  the  ll’est.  By  Count  de  jMontalembert. 

Authorized  Translation.  Vols.  VI.  and  Vlf.  (William 

Blackwood  k Sons.) 

These  concluding  and  posthumous  volumes  form  in 
reality  a separate  episode,  treating  of  the  relation  of 
monasticism  to  the  feudal  system  and  to  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  They  are  deeply  interesting,  like  everything 
else  that  has  been  published  of  Count  de  Montalembert’s 
writings.  Nevertheless  they  lack,  to  our  thinking,  much 
of  the  picturesqueness  which  was  such  a striking  feature 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  dealing  with  the  saints  of  the 
Celtic  monastic  families  of  Iona  and  Lindisfarne,  and  of 
Luxeuil  and  Bobbin,  or  which  told  us  how  when  Wilfrid, 
the  great  athlete  for  Roman  supremacy  in  England,  lay 
dying  at  Hexham,  the  abbots  of  the  monasteries  which 
he  had  founded  journeyed  day  and  night  “ to  see  their 
father,  ere  they  were  left  orphans.”  And  in  the  present 
volumes  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  scarcely  recog- 
nize the  Montalembert  of  L’Eglise  lihre  dans  I’ Etat 
Hire,  while  we  do  see  a Montalembert  who  seems  at 
constant  war  with  the  modern  world.  The  explanation 
of  this  apparent  anomaly  seems  to  be  that  the  substance, 
at  least,  of  the  present  volumes  was  written  long  ago, 
and  that  we  have  in  them  the  earlier  rather  than  the 
later  views  of  their  author.  No  modern  historian  worthy 
of  the  name  would  deny  the  services  rendered  to  me- 
diaeval Europe  by  monasticism.  But  all  monks  were  not 
“chosen  souls,”  and  they  certainly  did  not  all  die  “in 
transports  of  love  and  joy,”  as  is  gravely  asserted  of 
them  at  pp.  296-7  of  vol,  vi.  This  is  a brilliant  panegyric, 
but  it  is  not  history.  With  regard  to  the  questions 
at  issue  between  Gregory  VII.  and  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  opinions  will  necessarily  vary,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  conflict  is  considered. 
Count  de  Montalembert  had  no  doubt  on  which  side 
his  book  should  be  written.  The  late  Mr.  Bowden, 
indeed,  had,  as  an  Anglican  historian  of  Gregory  VII., 
taken  up  very  similar  ground,  and  the  fact  is  approvingly 
noted  by  Montslembert.  But  we  do  not  think  either 
writer  is  adequately  fair  to  the  Imperial  side  of  the 
question.  Unfortunately,  Henry  was  personally  a bad 
representative  of  a cause  which  was,  by  anticipation,  to 
a great  extent  that  of  the  modern  state.  Gregory 
triumphed  over  Henry  and  over  the  married  clergy. 
But  John  XXIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  were  among  the 
successors  of  Gregory,  and  the  “ Pontifex  Maximus  ” is 
no  longer  the  lord  of  Rome. 

The  New  Plutarch. — Gaspard  de  CoUgnij.  By  Walter 
Besant,  M.A.  Judas  Maccalceus  and  the  Jewish  War 
of  Independence.  By  Claude  Reignier  Conder,  R.E. 
(Marcus  Ward  & Co.) 

Mr.  Besant  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  those  whose 
affections  are  stirred  and  whose  hearts  beat  quicker  at 
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the  mention  of  noble  deeds  for  having  given  us  this 
most  lifelike  i)icture  of  the  great  admiral  of  France.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Coligny’s  name  was  familiar  in 
every  Puritan  household  as  the  great  French  martyr 
for  Protestantism  and  the  ideal  of  a religious  and  honour- 
able noble.  Life  has  changed  in  many  ways  since  then, 
and  we  believe  that  now  there  are  many  peoi)le  whom 
the  world  would  not  count  ignorant  whose  sole  know- 
ledge of  him  consists  of  that  one  line  in  Macaulay’s  Ivry 
which  tells  of 

“ Good  Coligni’s  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood.” 
Mr.  Besant  says  that  he  believes  he  is  I'ight  in  stating 
“that  no  life  of  Cidigny  has  yet  been  published  in  Eng- 
land.” This  is,  however,  an  error,  unless  he  means  a life 
in  a separate  volume.  If  he  consults  Samuel  Clarke’s 
Oeneral  Marlyrologie,  third  edition,  1677,  he  will  lind  a 
very  good  account  of  this  heroic  Frenchman,  extending 
over  upwards  of  forty  folio  pages.  Coligny’s  life  was  not 
fortunate.  It  is  therefore  the  more  admirable  in  an  age 
such  as  this,  when  the  worship  of  men  who  have  risen 
is  so  unreasoning  and  so  profound,  and  the  contempt  for 
the  unsuccessful  so  pronounced,  to  find  a writer  like  Mr. 
Besant  with  courage  enough  to  state  his  convictions 
fully  and  firmly.  “I  fail,”  he  says,  “to  find  in  any 
gallery  of  worthies,  in  any  country  or  in  any  century, 
any  other  man  so  truly  and  so  incomparably  gi’eat.” 
This  is  strong  language,  stronger  than  we  dare  have  used 
of  any  one;  but  that  there  are  grounds  for  it  we  should 
be  the  last  to  call  in  question.  'The  human  race  cannot 
well  honour  too  much  the  man  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  general  education,  and  who  thought  out  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  nobly 
born  or  rich,  had  a right  to  knowledge. 

Lieut.  Bonder’s  Judas  Moccahceus  cannot,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  contain  new  biographical  facts — facts  new 
to  scholars,  that  is— for  all  that  can  be  known  concerning 
the  heroic  band  of  five  brethren  who  delivered  Israel 
from  the  Greek  yoke  has  long  been  before  the  world. 
Antiquaries  and  theologians  have,  however,  had  this 
most  picturesque  period  of  Jewish  history  almost  to 
themselves.  Lieut.  Conder  is,  so  far  as  we  can  call  to 
mind,  the  first  person  who  has  ever  endeavoured  to  give 
a lifelike  picture  of  the  leading  spirit  of  that  great  time. 
He  has  been  enabled  to  do  this  the  more  fully  on  account 
of  his  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  country, 
having,  in  the  course  of  his  duties  on  the  Palestine 
Survey,  visited  more  than  once  each  of  the  battlefields 
where  Judas  fought  and  conquered. 

Burnham  Beeches.  By  Francis  George  Heath.  (Sampson 

Low  & Co.) 

The  Corporation  of  London  have  just  performed  an 
astounding  feat,  and  Mr.  Heath  is  the  Prospero  who  has 
charmed  them  into  doing  it.  He  has  caused  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  to  be  heard  in  their  land,  and  under  the  spell 
of  that  familiar  name  has  led  them  forth  in  sylvan  array 
into  the  wilderness  to  inspect  the  doomed  vineyard  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  and  to  save  it  from  the  rapacious 
Ahab  of  speculation.  No  wonder  that  in  the  first  glow 
of  his  triumph  Mr.  Heath  has  written  a book,  and  has 
described  Burnham  Beeches  and  the  rescue  thereof,  and 
the  history  thereof  from  John  de  Moleyns  even  unto 
Mrs.  Grote,  in  a lofty  and  enthusiastic  recitative,  full  of 
staccato  passages— a Song  of  Victory  that  might  have 
been  sung  by  Miriam  herself.  And  truly  we  have  so 
much  respect  for  Mr.  Heath’s  enthusiasm,  and  so  much 
delight  in  the  fact  that  one  more  bit  of  Old  England  has 
been  saved  from  the  spoiler,  that  we  shall  at  once  join 
our  voice  to  that  of  others,  and  sound  the  loud  timbrel 
in  praise  of  this  meritorious  little  handbook.  For  have 
we  not  also,  in  company  with  other  lunatics  escaped 
from  the  Bedlam  of  London,  gone  down  of  old  time  to 


Burnham,  and  read  Gray’s  Elegy,  and  sung  Mendelssohn 
in  chorus  under  the  giant  beeches;  yea,  and  haply  wan- 
dered, too,  at  eve  among  the  “ floral  crowns  ” and 
“ pendent  clusters  ” described  by  Mr.  Heath  with  some 
charmer  who  is  now,  alas  ! the  bride  of  another?  There- 
fore, ingenuous  reader,  we  have  a right  to  say  unto  thee 
that  Burnham  Beeches  were  well  worth  saving  and  are 
well  worth  seeing.  And  when  thou  art  there,  seated 
nigh  the  old  woodside  cottage  where  cakes  and  cream 
are  (or  were)  to  be  had,  then  shalt  thou  bless  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Heath’s  little  book,  the 
accurate  and  fruitful  companion  of  thy  visit. 

The  Library  Journal.  Vol.  IV.  Nos.  7 and  8,  July — 
August,  1879.  (Triibner.) 

This  double  number  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference  of  Librarians  at  Boston,  and  is  full  of 
information  of  interest  and  importance  to  all.  It  occurs 
to  us  that,  if  Americans  go  on  learning  how  to  be 
librarians  in  the  energetic’’way  they  have  been,  they  will 
soon  make  their  country  the  school  of  the  world  for 
library  economy  and  management. 


The  Second  Bicport  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
issued  in  August,  shows  a considerable  amount  of  work 
done,  and  an  equally  considerable  field  of  work  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Furnivall  pleads  for  more  workers  and 
more  subscribers,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  with  fresh 
sinews  of  war  this  deserving  society  will  press  on  still 
more  vigorously  to  its  goal.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
material  only  awaiting  funds  for  publication.  Those 
who  obtain  the  Report  and  see  what  this  material  com- 
prises will  surely  be  desirous  to  help  it  through  the  press 


iHotirc^  to  CDtrc^panttfntjf. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Abuba. — Your  query  seems  to  be  fully  answered  in 
Pt.  iii.  p.  73  of  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 

Eclectic.— For  “ Boylow ’’  read  Beaulieu,  and  see 
Lewis,  Topog.  Diet.,  s.v. 

Heementkude. — Have  you  tried  G.  Crabb's  English 
Synonyms,  and  Dr.  Roget’s  7'hesaurus,  and  C.  J.  Smith’s 
Syno7iyms  Discriminated  ? 

A.  A.  and  Ckfscens. — Many  thanks,  but  you  will  have 
seen  that  your  communications  were  anticipated. 

R.  H.  Ryland  (“Unpublished  Letters,”  S.  vii. 
381).— We  have  a letter  for  you ; where  shall  we  forward 
it? 

H.  (Temple),  “ Henry  VII.’s  Instructions,”  &c.,  has 
not  sent  name  and  address. 

John  Taylor. — AVe  shall  be  happy  to  forward  a pre- 
paid letter. 

H.  B.  C. — Pray  exercise  your  own  discretion  in  the 
matter. 

P.  Berney  Brown. — AVe  cannot  find  it  within  the 
period  named. 

J,  S.  E.  H. — Appeared  5"'  S.  x.  427. 

NOT  ICS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  LATE  PRINCE  CONSORT’S  PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  1851, 
I ■was  one  of  a deputation  from  a number  of  per- 
sons in  the  City  to  Prince  Albert,  the  leader  of 
which  was  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Half  an  hour  before  the  time  when  we 
were  to  proceed  to  Windsor  a change  had  to  be 
made,  another  leader  had  to  be  found  ; and  on 
our  arrival  at  Windsor  Castle  I whispered  to 
Colonel  Grey  that  the  Chairman  of  Lloyd’s  had 
come  in  place  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  who 
was  detained  by  unavoidable  public  business. 
This  he  communicated  to  the  Prince,  who  smiled, 
bowed,  and  said,  “ Gentlemen,  I am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  what  you 
desire  to  say  to  me.”  On  this  the  Chairman 
began  ; “ Sir,  we  have  come  to  place  before  your 
Royal  Highness  the  views  of  many  commercial 
men  in  the  city  of  London  in  reference  to  the 
bearing  of  applied  science  to  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  I need  not  remind 
you  that  science  is  now  effecting  important  changes 
in  every  department  of  industry,  and  that  scientific 
principles  are  throughout  superseding  the  old 
empirical  rules  of  our  forefathers.  This  is  the 


case  throughout  in  great  manufactures  and  in 
little  details.  To  take  one  single  example,  the 
anchor  of  a ship  is  a very  simple  thing,  and  yet  in 
its  use  there  are  important  principles  involved — 
important  principles  have  to  be  studied,  to  be 
considered.” 

Here  the  speaker  made  a slight  pause,  and  the 
Prince,  placing  his  hands  together  and  bending 
forward  with  a very  pleasant  smile,  said,  “Oh,  yes, 
I quite  understand  you.  I know,  for  example, 
there  are  four  leading  points  to  study,  the  form  of 
the  anchor,  its  weight,  the  mode  of  its  attachment 
to  the  vessel,  and  the  character  of  the  sea’s  bottom.” 
And  then  were  added  a few  telling  practical  remarks 
on  the  subject,  showing  that  the  Prince  thoroughly 
understood  what  he  was  talking  about. 

On  our  return  to  town,  an  hour  later,  the  Chair- 
man said  : “Well,  I was  never  before  so  com- 
pletely taken  aback  in  my  life.  I thought  I was 
going  to  give  the  Prince  a lecture,  but,  before  I 
could  do  it,  he  showed  me  that  he  understood  my 
business  quite  as  well  as  I did  myself,  and  that 
he  could  explain  it  in  a more  simple  and  practical 
manner  than  I was  able  to  do.” 

That  which  we  all  felt  as  very  remarkable  was 
not  the  fact  that  Prince  Albert  had  evidently  deep 
practical  knowledge,  but  the  evidence  which  his 
observations  gave  that  his  practical  knowledge 
was  practically  available,  and  that  his  memory 
needed  no  refreshing.  His  knowledge  was  at  his 
immediate  command,  and  he  required  no  time  to 
turn  his  thoughts  from  the  beautiful  machinery  of 
the  Bank  to  the  dragging  of  an  anchor  in  a loose 
sea  bottom.  It  is  rarely  that  a Cabinet  Minister 
can  receive  a deputation  on  any  purely  technical 
subject  without  some  preparation  ; but  it  shows 
a very  remarkable  mental  power  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Albert  that  he  could  thus,  at  a moment’s 
notice,  grapple  with  the  details  of  a subject  which 
he  had  no  previous  idea  would  come  before  his 
notice.  Edward  Sollt. 


SPECIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 

CHARLES  MATHEWS  THE  ELDER. 

When  transcribing  for  a recent  number  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  the  passage  containing  the  well-known 
definition  of  metaphysics,  from  one  of  the  once 
celebrated  “ monopolylogues  ” of  this  eminent 
comedian,  I made  allusion  to  a little  collection  of 
Mathewsiana  of  which  I happened  to  be  the 
“fortunate  possessor”;  and  I now  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  idea  which  then  suggested  itself  to  me,  of 
copying  the  full  titles  of  the  several  humorous 
pieces  of  which  it  consists,  as  at  once  an  interest- 
ing record,  a contribution  to  the  “ special  biblio- 
graphies” of  which  it  has  been  judiciously  said 
that  this  serial  is  the  fitting  receptacle,  and  a 
slender  supplement  to  the  life-history  of  this 
accomplished  gentleman,  exquisite  dramatic  artistj 
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and  most  amiable  man.  Perhaps  Fitzhopkins 
will  be  able  to  supply  deficiencies  from  his  own 
gathering,  and  other  collectors  may  lend  their 
assistance  in  rendering  the  list  complete. 

1.  Tlie  O.  P.  Songster  for  1810,  containing  all  tlie 
O.  P.  songs  that  have  made  their  appearance  on  this 
occasion,  &c.  To  which  are  added  a new  comic  song  of 
The  Exciseman  Out-witted,  and  Mr.  Mathews's  celebrated 
song  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  never  before  published. 
London,  printed  by  W.  Evans.  Price  sixpence.  8vo. 
pp.  28.  With  folding  coloured  etching,  “ Cruikshank 
deP.” 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Youthful  Days  of  Mr.  Mathews,  the 
celebrated  comedian,  now  performing  with  the  most  un- 
qualified success  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  English  Opera 
House,  Strand  ; interspersed  with  most  laughable  tales, 
anecdotes,  and  original  comic  songs,  including  the  truly 
popular  songs  of  Stratford  on  a Market  Day  ; An  Irish 
Rubber  at  Whist ; Volunteer  Field  Day  and  Sham  Fight ; 
with  all  the  speaking,  &c.  ; the  London  Green  Rooms ; 
with  invitations,  &c. ; Trade  Chusing,  &c.  London,  pub- 
lished by  Duncombe,  &c.  Price  sixpence.  8vo.  pp.  24. 
With  coloured  folding  frontispiece,  Mr.  Mathews  as 
“ Monsieur  Zephyr,”  &c. 

3.  Mathews  in  America  ! a New  Dramatic  At  Home, 
written  for  and  intended  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Mathews 
Abroad;  containing  a new  budget  of  songs,  tales,  and 
anecdotes.  Prologue  extraordinary.  Major  Longbow, 
Alderman  Hubble-Bubble  LoIIypop  Smith,  and  other 
life-stock  importations — Essay  on  Man — Theatres  and 
Theatricals — Original  Anecdotes  of  Cooke  ; York  Com- 
pany ; Caleb  Callout's  Annotations  on  Shakspeare  (song). 
An  Actor’s  Progress — Dramatic  Morality  (song).  Master 
Diggory  Flourish  and  his  Mama — Sketches  from  Nature, 
Character — Doctor  Tadpole,  an  Artist  in  Distemper — 
Recitations  and  Cross  Readings;  a Genuine  Receipt  for 
Story  Telling  warranted  to  perform  a Cure — Exit  Diggory 
and  Family— The  Rosciomania  (song).  Dramatic  Diffi- 
culties— Manager  Varnish  and  Company — New  Candi- 
dates for  Othello  and  Richard  the  Thinl — First  and  Last 
Appearances— Country  Theatricals,  Father  Duckweed, 
a Theatrical  Amateur— Bumpkin  Criticism,  and  Mac- 
beth’s Soliloquy— Theatrical  Descriptions  and  Musical 
Finale.  Published  by  Duncombe,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  20.  With 
folding  coloured  frontispiece,  exhibiting  Mr.  Mathews  in 
four  characters. 

4.  The  Theatrical  Album ; or  Comedian  at  Home, 
being  an  excellent  collection  of  recitations,  comic  tales, 
new  songs,  &c.  Containing  among  many  choice  and  rare 
those  sitming  at  the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  Sadler’s  Wells,  Surrey,  Cobourg,  Astley’s, 
Lyceum,  &c.,  including  sketches  from  Mr.  Mathews’s 
entertainment  of  Air,  Earth,  and  Water,  as  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Theatre  Royal  English  Opera  House ; Major 
Longbow,  the  modern  Munchausen,  White  Lies  and  the 
Pastry  Cook’s  shop — Reascent — Munchausen  in  Nubibus 
— Telescopic  Observations — Chinese  Jugglers  wrstt.?  the 
Indian  Jugglers — Skein  of  Cotton  Thread — The  Polly 
Packet,  Adventures  in  the  East  Indies— Heat  of  the  Sun 
— Duel — Death  of  the  Buffalo— Ship’s  Cow  a Wet  Nurse 
— Voyage  Home,  &c.  Also  the  favourite  song  of  Sweet 
Kitty  Clover.  The  Brown  Sow,  a Parody — Ned  Nappy, 
now  singing  by  Mr.  Wilkinson — Parody  on  Lord  Byron’s 
Corsair,  a Tale — Scotch  Courtship,  or  the  Kirk  of  Birnie- 
bcuzie.  When  thy  Bosom  heaves  the  Sigh — Hookey 
Walker’s  Adventures,  Birth,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  a 
favourite  Comic  Recitation  and  Song,  sung,  &c.,  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson — The  Little  Yorkshire  Doctor  and  his  Tall 
Wife — Yes,  my  Love,  Yes — Theatrical  Eccentricities,  a 
favourite  Comic  Recitation — Country  Commissions,  Comic 
Song — The  Drunken  Sailors — The  Little  Blue-Tmled 


Fly,  or  the  Fish  in  Jeopardy,  Comic  Song— Oh,  what 
can  compare — While  yet  Youth’s  careless  Pulses  play,  &c. 
Embellished  with  a coloured  characteristic  likeness  of 
Mr.  Mathews  from  Air,  Earth,  and  Water.  Published 
by  Duncombe.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

5.  'The  Theatrical  Album  (the  second  collection);  or 
Comedian  at  Home,  &c.  Contaitiing,  &c.,  Daniel 
O’Rourke’s  Dream,  Ascent  to  the  Moon  on  an  Eagle’s 
Back — Adventures  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon— Descent 
from  the  Moon  into  a Carpet  at  Margate,  &c..  Cockney 
Sportsmen,  Law  Case,  Flash  versus  Pan — Logic— Fright- 
ening Fish— First  of  September,  &c.  Favourite  Comic 
Song  of  Life  of  Don  Giovanni — The  Bermondsey  Tanner, 
or  when  to  draw  a Hide— Celebrated  Song  of  the  Steam 
Packet.  Betty  Martin,  or  the  Chimney  Sweeper’s  Fall 
with  Chimney-pot  and  all,  a favourite  Recitation — The 
original  and  favourite  Recitation  of  Four  Eyes,  or  What’s 
become  of  my  Moses  ? Also  the  celebrated  Song  of  Oh, 
what  a Town,  what  a wonderful  Metropolis  ! The  original 
Song,  as  sung  by  Mr.  Emery,  of  Sheep’s  Eyes,  or  Neddy 
Noodle’s  Courtship, — and  the  very  favourite  Recitation 
of  Ralph  Rosy’s  Rambles  in  Search  of  his  Sweetheart, 

&c.  Published  by  Duncombe.  8vo.  pp.  24.  With 
coloured  etching  of  Mr.  Mathews  as  “ Mr.  Theophilus 
Tulip.” 

6.  The  Theatrical  Album ; or  Comedian  at  Home 
(third  collection),  &c.  Containing,  &c.,  Lady’s  Album; 
Remarkable  Persons — Little  Extracts  from  Great  Poets — 
Autographs — Monsieur  Arc  en  Ciel’s  Essay  on  Ballooning 
— Also  the  very  celebrated  Song  of  Air-Ballooning; 
White  Lies — Mr.  Guffin  and  the  Hermitage— Miss 
Guffin — Blue  Stockings — Mrs.  Damper — Perils  of  Bal- 
looning—A Job’s  Comforter — Also  the  famous  Comic 
Song  of  The  First  of  September;  Citizens  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Capsicum  at  Margate  — Domestic  Dialogue — Mispronun- 
ciation— Barnaby  Thwack  the  Donkey  Driver — Danger 
of  Non-Aspiration  of  an  H — An  Attorney’s  Bill;  a New 
Parody — The  Comic  Tale  of  the  One-Handed  Actor — The 
Celebrated  Recitation  of  the  Boiled  Pig;  the  very 
Popular  and  Celebrated  Comic  Song  of  the  King  and  the 
Coronation ; Old  England  and  the  People  ; sung  by  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  Coronation  ; the  Good  Old  Days  of  Adam 
and  Eve;  sung  by  Mr.  Wilkinson;  Biddy  Twist  and 
Billy  Paine,  sung  by  Mr.  Harley,  &c.  Published  by 
Duncombe,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  24.  With  coloured  etching  of 
Mr.  Mathews  as  “ Mrs.  Tulip.” 

7.  The  Theatrical  Album ; or  Comedian  at  Home 
(fourth  collection  complete),  &c.  Containing, &c.,  the  very 
celebrated  Comic  Song  of  The  Dejeune  at  St.  Peters,  as 
sung  by  Mr.  Mathews,  with  all  the  speaking,  &c.  Mar- 
gate Pier — Mr.  Paul  Pinnacle  the  Quality  Tag — Nice 
Distinctions — his  system  shewn  up — Paul  Pinnacle’s 
Code  of  Cuts  ! ! ! Cut  celestial.  Cut  infernal,  and  Cut 
direct — The  famous  Comic  Song  of  The  Margate  Library, 
with  all  the  speaking,  &c. — New  Place  of  Amusement — 
most  laughable  Epitaph  transplanted  to  a Lady’s  Album 
— Curious  Effects  of  the  Cheltenham  Waters,  &c. — The 
Lad  with  the  Carrotty  Poll;  or  Red  Hair  better  than 
no  Hair  at  all,  as  sung  with  great  applause  by  Mr.  Knight 
— The  New  Batch  of  Cakes,  or  all  Cakes  alike,  a Comic 
Song— The  Bunch  of  Grapes,  or  Fuddle  ’em  in  a Fuss, 
a new  Comic  Song— The  only  correct  copy  ever  printed 

of  the  famous  comic  Recitation  of  the  Musical  Butcher;  i 
a Drop  in  the  Eye,  a Parody  on  Love  in  the  Heart : — 

Mr.  Mathews’s  Farewell  Address,  June  16,  1821,  &c. 
Published  by  Duncombe.  8vo.  pp.  24.  With  coloured 
etching  of  Mr.  Mathews  as  “ Monsr.  Jew-Singe.” 

8.  Mathews’s  New  Budget  of  Fun ; or  Multum  in 
Parvo,  containing  all  the  whim,  frolic,  and  eccentricity 
in  his  Mail-Coach  Adventures,  with  a number  of  popular 
introductory  comic  songs  from  his  Trip  to  Paris,  and 
many  Musical  Treats  attached  to  the  same,  together 
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with  the  higlily-approved  Travels  in  Air,  Earth,  and 
Water,  and  the  necessary  songs  to  the  same.  Inter- 
spersed with  a variety  of  humorous  songs,  &c.  Derby, 
Thomas  Richardson,  &c.,  1835.  12mo.  pp.  216.  With 
coloured  folding  plate. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

(To  le  continued.) 


I SHAKSPEAllIANA. 

“ King  Henry  VIII.,”  Act  hi.  sc.  2. — 

“ But  in  this  point 

! All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
I After  his  patient’s  death.’’ 

Compare  xEschines,  In  CtesiiJhont.,  Or.  iii.  p.  86, 

' edit.  Steph. : — 

eireiTa  k—e.pioTa,v  /xe,  tos  lyoj  n-vvOdvo/iaL,  fxeXXa 
I [6  Ai7/xo(r0eio;s],  Ttsdpetr/  rotovTOS  tarpos,  dcrri? 
i Tco  I’ocrovvri  jiera^v  pev  ucrOeuovi'Ti  /xpSep  (TV/i- 
I fSovXevoi.  TeAenriyo'avTOS  8e  avTOV  eXOiov  els  ra 
i eVara  Ste^tot  vrpos  Tons  otKeioi'S  a CTriTi/Seucras 
1 1 vynjS  av  eyenero. 

1 1 Demosthenes,  De  Cor.,  p.  307,  edit.  Eeisk  : — 

‘I  (ocTTrep  av  et  rts  laT/Oos  dcrdevovcri  yxev  rots 
( I Kapvovcriv  etViwv  pi;  Xkyoi  iJ-riSe  SeiKvvoi  Si’  wv 
I aTTOcfiev^ovTai  ti;v  voctov,  eTretoi;  Se  rtXevT7]creLe 
I Tts  aoTmv  Kal  rd  vopt^opeva  aorw  c/iepotro, 

I aKoXovO^v  errl  to  pvi^pa  Ste^toi  “ ee  to  Kai  to 
! e7roi?;crev  u'  vdpioiro^  ovtocti,”  ovk  uv  uTredavev. 

I M.Fab.  Quintilianus,  Declamationes,  “Cadaveribus 
I Pasti  : Pro  Civibus,”Decl.  xii.  p.  140,  Oxon.,  1675  : 

, ! “Quid  quod  medicina  mortuorum  sera  est.”  Le 
■ I Eoux  de  Lincy,  Prov.  Prang.,  t.  ii.  p.  240,  Par., 

I 1859,  Ser.  xiv. : “ Apres  la  mort  le  medecin  ” 

' (“Pieces  sur  le  Connetable  de  Luynes,”  xvii® 

, siecle),  cf.  t.  i.  p.  265.  Diet,  de  I’ Ac.,  ed.  1835. 

In  the  same  way  St.  Chrysostom  says,  after 
•i  Demosthenes,  w.s. 

, oi'Te  larpol,  too  Kapi'ovTOS  direA^ovTOS’  dXX’ 

I epovcri  p.cv  TroAAaKis,  oVt  to  Kat  to  7roii;crat 
q €>(pyjv,  TrctvTa  Se  cIkt]  Kal  paTqv. — Horn.  ix.  in 
I ep.  ad  Cor.  ii.,  cap.  iy.  ad  fin.,  0pp.,  tom.  x.  p.  504  e, 

. | edit.  Ben. 

I “ For  neither  can  sailors,  when  the  ship  hath  gone  to 
pieces,  and  hath  sunk,  thereafter  be  of  any  service ; nor 
I physicians,  when  the  patient  is  departed  ; but  they  will 
often  say  indeed,  that  so  and  so  ought  to  have  been  done ; 
but  all  is  fruitless  and  in  vain.” — Ox.  Tr. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

I “ Disappointed,”  “ Hamlet,”  i.  5, 77  (b***  S.  xii. 
; 163.) — The  explanation  (Johnson’s)  usually  given 
' of  this  word  as  = “ unprepared,”  is  undoubtedly 
I somewhat  vague  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
i and  succeeding  “unhousel’d”  and  “unaneled.” 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  it  gains  in  defi- 
I niteness  if  we  receive  it  as  “ unprepared  by,”  or 
‘ “unfurnished  with,”  the  viaticum  and  extreme 
! unction.  The  Roman  Catholic  critic’s  explanation 
I gives  a still  more  definite  sense  and  better  meaning. 


and  being  more  like,  as  well  as  more  worthy  of, 
Shakespeare,  I would  but  for  one  thing  readily 
adopt  it.  My  ignorance  stays  me.  AVhat  autho- 
rity or  other  example  is  there  for  the  use,  technical 
or  otherwise,  of  “disappointed”  in  the  sense  of 
umhrive7i,  OT  of  “ appoint”  in  the  sense  of  shrive  ? 

The  critic  in  his  last  paragraph  betrays,  I think, 
a consciousness  of  this  crevice  in  his  armour.  He 
admits  that  “ appointment”  in  Measure  for  Measure 
might  include  “all  the  sacraments  that  could  be 
received,”  &c.  “ But  in  Hamlet  it  must  be  re- 

stricted to  confession,  because  the  other  sacraments 
are  mentioned.”  Q.  E.  D.  ! 

I would  add  that  both  Fabian  and  Holinshed 
speak  of  men  being  deprived  of  houseling  and 
aneliug,  but  say  nothing  of  confession  or  of  its 
want.  B.  Nicholson. 

“ ScAMELS,”  “ Tempest,”  ii.  2 S.  xii.  4.)— 
Can  this  word  be  connected  with  the  verb  scamble, 
meaning  primarily  “seize,”  “adhere  to  firmly,” 
and  secondarily  “sponge  on”?  If  so,  what  more 
likely  than  that,  as  J.  D.  suggests,  the  word  scamel 
should  be  applied  to  such  a shellfish  as  the  limpet  ? 
Is  scamble  of  general,  local,  or  merely  slang  usage? 
Rosing’s  Anglo-Danish  Dictionary  is  the  only 
work  in  which  I recollect  having  observed  the 
word.  The  Scandinavian  synonyms  by  which  it 
is  translated  suggested  its  meaning  as  given  above. 
The  word  scamble  can,  however,  scarcely  have  the 
derivation  which  J.  D.  ascribes  to  the  noun  which 
Shakspeare  uses  in  the  passage  quoted. 

Nicolai  C.  Schou,  Jun. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

“The  undiscovered  country,”  &c.,  “Ham- 
let.”— Will  any  of  your  Shakesperian  readers 
explain  the  apparent  anomaly  of  Hamlet  speaking 
of 

“ The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,” 

when  his  father’s  ghost  had  given  him  evidence  to 
the  contrary  ? Steevens’s  and  Johnson’s  explanations 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  I do  not  see  that  those 
based  on  theological  distinctions  between  Hell  and 
Hades  are  much  better.  Can  it  be  considered 
that  Shakespere  purposely  introduced  the  con- 
tradiction as  indicative  of  Hamlet’s  irresolute  and 
illogical  type  of  character  ? A.  F. 

Broxbourne. 

“ To  MAKE  A MAN,”  &C.,  “ TeMPEST,”  II.  2 (5‘’‘ 
S.  xii.  23.) — I should  like  to  suggest  to  J.  D.  that 
the  fact  of  his  never  having  seen  any  explanation 
of  this  phrase  may  arise  from  the  fiict  that  it  must 
be  well  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
between  John  o’  Groat’s  and  Land’s  End. 

Bibliothecary. 

“Clack-dish,”  “Measure  for  Measure.” — 
“ His  use  was  to  put  a ducat  in  her  clack-dish,” 
Act  iii.  sc.  2,  1.  134.  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  has  an 
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interesting  paper  on  the  beggar’s  clicket  in  the 
recently  issued  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  (vol.  xxxv.  p.  106). 

William  George  Black. 

“ Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  Act  i.  sc.  1. — 

“Benedick.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind  ! 
so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  ’scape  a predestinate 
scratched  face. 

“ Beatrice.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  -worse,  an 
’hvere  such  a face  as  yours  were.” 

I suggest  the  reading  of  this  passage  should  be, 
“ Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  ’twere 
such  a face  as  you  xvcar.”  F. 

“Arm-gaunt”  (b***  S.  xii.  163.) — Cf.  Verg., 
yEn.,  vi.  881  : — 

“ Seu  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  armos.” 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 


John  Evelyn  and  other  Evelyns. — As  a 
new  edition  of  Evelyn’s  Diary  is  promised,  a few 
notes  on  the  author  may  be  seasonable.  He  has 
verses  (Whitehall,  Dec.  15,  1682)  before  Creech’s 
Lucretius.  His  book  of  the  three  impostors 
(Fabricii  Opusc.,  48,  n.).  English  letters  to  him 
in  Merici  Casauboni  Epistolce,  n.  14,  p.  20,  and 
n.  17,  p.  25.  Original  letter  on  the  culture  and 
improvement  of  the  English  tongue  {Gent.  Mag., 
Ixvii.  218-9).  See  Bentley’s  Correspondence, 
ed.  Wordsworth.  He  was  “yet  hearty”  in  July, 
1702  (Dr.  Ri.  Richardson’s  Corresp.,  Yarmouth, 
1835,  p.  57).  A letter  (Covent  Garden,  Feb.  4, 
1659-60)  in  Peck,  Historical  Pieces,  p.  73  seq. 
Futtick  & Simpson  sold  on  March  7,  1873,  art. 
1130,  a lot  which  is  fully  described  in  the  cata- 
logue. Part  of  the  description  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Officium  Sancte  & Individum  Trinitatis  ; or  pi-iuat 
Deuotions  and  Offices,  composed  and  collected  by  John 
Evelyn,  for  his  Annuall  and  Quotidian  Use,  with  calendar 
table,  etc.  Manuscript,  very  beautifully  written  by 
Richard  Hoar  \ Diary,  ed.  1827,  ii.  10,  ‘ My  servant,  Ri. 
Hoare,  an  incomparable  writer  of  several  hands  ’].  Old 
crimson  morocco,  with  crest,  and  John  Evelyn’s  mono- 
gram on  the  back,  and  the  eight  corners  of  sides  of  the 
binding,  1650,  12mo.  A book  of  prayers  composed  by 
him  and  jiresented  to  Mrs.  Godolphin,  his  ‘most  ex- 
cellent and  estimable  friend,’  with  motto  and  device  in 
his  autograph  at  bottom  of  title,  ‘Un  Dieu,  Un  Amy.’ 
On  the  first  fly-leaf  is  written,  ‘Remember  with  what 
importunity  you  desired  this  book  of  your  Friend. 
Remember  me  for  it  in  your  Prayers.’” 

See  “N.  & Q.,”  4“*  S.  x.  13,  163  ; Acta  Eru- 
ditorum,  1698,  p.  338  (Evelyn’s  Numismata)  ; 
R.  Freart,  Parallel  of  Anc.  and  Modern  Archi- 
tecture, translated  by  J.  E.,  1707,  fob,  portr.  and 
plates  ; Bp.  Cosin’s  Corresp.  (Surtees  Soc.).  One 
Evelyn  M.P.,  Beloe’s  Sexagenarian,  ii.  181-4. 
Sir  John  Evelyn,  patron  of  Long  Ditton,  Calamy, 
Account,  666,  667.  John  E.  B.  May'or. 

Cambridge. 


The  Poet  Laureate  and  the  Knights  op 
THE  Round  Table. — Now  that  the  writings  of 
Tennyson  and  critiques  thereon  are  occupying  so 
much  space  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  or  uninteresting  to  direct  attention  to  a 
marked  use  of  certain  terms  throughout  the 
Arthurian  poems  of  the  Laureate,  which  has  not, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  been  hitherto 
noticed. 

In  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  from  first  to  last, 
although  reference  to  “ the  Round  Table  ” neces- 
sarily occurs  frequently — about  thirty  times — the 
expression  “Table  Round”  is  uniformly  employed 
with  a single  exception.  This  exception  is  found 
in  the  last  idyll,  “The  Passing  of  Arthur,”  to- 
wards the  close,  where  the  following  line  occurs : — 
“ But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved.” 

In  every  other  instance  we  find  “ Table  Round.” 
It  is  certainly  worth  inquiry  whether  this  form  of 
expression  is  casual  or  designed  ; and  the  fre- 
quency, or  rather  constancy,  of  its  employment 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  former  supposition. 
If  such  use  of  the  words  be  designed,  coming  as 
it  does  from  such  a master  of  the  English  tongue 
and  so  accurate  an  employer  of  words  as  the  writer, 
what  may  have  been  his  intention  in  the  case  ? 

I venture  to  suggest  this  as  a reason.  In  almost 
every  passage  where  the  words  “ Table  Round  ” 
occur— indeed,  perhaps  in  every  one  instance— in 
the  Arthurian  poems,  they  will  bear  the  meaning 
of  the  occupants  of  the  Table,  King  Arthur’s 
knights,  not  the  Round  Table  itself.  If  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  be  consulted,  this  meaning  of  the 
words  will  be  at  once  perceived  in  them,  and, 
moreover,  a suitability  of  their  being  so  employed 
will  be  perceivable.  In  the  last  passage,  above 
quoted,  the  reference  to  the  Table  itself  will,  I 
think,  also  be  recognized  and  appear  equally  suit- 
able to  the  subject.  M.  E. 

White  Knight’s  Library. — Subsequent  to 
the  memorable  sale  of  the  Roxburgh  library  in 
1812,  one  scarcely  less  remarkable  took  place 
in  June,  1819,  that  of  White  Knight’s  library,  by 
Mr.  Evans  of  Pall  Mall.  The  many  fine  and  rare 
specimens  which  this  library  contained  from  the 
presses  of  Caxton,  Pynson,  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde ; 
the  splendid  collection  of  books,  with  the  un- 
common occurrence  of  some  of  them  supposed,  some 
allowed  to  be,  unique,  produced  a most  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  interest  in  the  literary  and 
bibliographical  world.  The  most  remarkable  day 
of  sale  (June  5,  1819)  was  that  fixed  on  for  the 
following  lot : “Boccacio,  H Decamerone  (Yenezia,), 
per  Christo val  Valdorfer  di  Ratisfona.  mcccclxxi.” 
This  book,  the  first  edition,  had  been  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  books,  for  the  enormous  sum 
of  2,260(.  ! Notwithstanding  the  publicity  of  this 
fact,  all  researches  throughout  Europe  to  procure 
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another  copy  of  the  same  edition  had  proved 
entirely  fruitless  ; this  volume  still  continued  to 
be  the  only  known  perfect  copy  of  that  edition. 
Besides  its  merits  as  unique,  it  contains  many 
important  readings  which  have  not  been  followed 
in  any  subsequent  editions.  Never,  perhaps,  in 
this  country,  or  in  any  other,  was  so  great  an 
interest  excited  about  the  fate  of  a book.  Its 
extreme  rarity,  the  enormous  price  it  had  realized 
at  the  Eoxburgh  sale,  and  the  anxiety  to  see  who 
I would  be  the  fortunate  purchaser  on  this  occasion, 
were  irresistible  attractions.  Immediately  after 
the  last  lot  preceding  the  Decameron  all  became 
I eager  anxiety,  and  as  soon  as  the  clerk  had,  with 
I difficulty,  brought  the  book  to  the  table,  every  one 
i pressed  forward  to  obtain  a sight.  The  cry  then 
; became  general  for  “ hats  off,”  which  was  complied 
I with.  Mr.  Evans  then  addressed  the  company  in 
i a most  elaborate  and  eloquent  speech,  and  he  con- 
i eluded  amid  loud  plaudits.  The  biddings  then 
! commenced.  Mr.  Rodd,  bookseller,  put  the  book 
: up  at  lOCff.  ; there  were  forty-six  biddings,  and 
' the  last  bidders,  at  875  guineas,  were  Messrs. 

Longman  & Co.  of  Paternoster  Row.  The  biddings 
' chiefly  lay  with  Mr.  Triphook,  the  bookseller,  and 
' Mr.  Griffith,  for  Messrs.  Longman  & Co.  Earl 
; Spencer  was  present,  but  did  not  bid  more  than 
, two  or  three  times,  though  he  was  the  Duke  of 
! Marlborough’s  competitor  at  the  Eoxburgh  sale. 

I I “ m.ade  a note  ” of  the  above  many  years  ago, 
i and  the  account  will  be  found,  in  extenso,  in 
1 Curiosities  for  the  Ingenious,  published  by  Thomas 
I Boys,  Ludgate  Hill,  1821.  Fredk.  Rule. 

I “ Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Calvinianus.”— I 
i received  this  morning  (Sept.  22)  from  Dr.  Reuss 
I a letter,  of  which  I send  the  following  transcript, 

I as  you  may  be  willing  to  print  it  as  an  example  of 
! the  good  work  which  “ N.  & Q.”  effects  (see  ante, 

- p.  205) 

' “ Neuhof,  Strasbourg,  Sept.  18,  1879. 

I “ Most  honoured  Sir, — I thank  you  for  the  communica- 
i tion  of  your  note  on  some  errata  in  our  Thesaurus  Cal- 
vinianus.  Your  corrections  are  all  evidently  such  as 
must  be  admitted  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  it  is 
I only  too  late  to  make  them  profitable  to  our  readers. 

I As  to  the  erratum  in  the  names  of  Cambridge  and  Canter- 
bury, I wonder  where  you  can  have  found  it,  for  I do 
know  very  well  the  Latin  names  for  both  those  towns, 
from  the  famous  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  and  the  more 
celebrated  Anselmus  Cantuariensis.  After  all,  scholars 
as  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  forgive  even  a greater 
number  of  sins  of  that  description  in  a work  of  such 
extent  and  containing  so  many  particularities.  I am, 
Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  yours,  Enw.  Reuss.” 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

I Cambridge. 

Books  not  at  the  British  Museum  ; a Good 
Suggestion. — Would  it  not  be  a good  plan  if 
I readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  would  record  from  time  to 
1 time  the  books  not  obtainable  at  the  British 
i Museum  ? This  would  be  of  service  to  the  Museum 


authorities  and  also  to  Museum  readers.  The  two 
following  books  I cannot  find  in  the  catalogue  : — 

1.  The  Rhymed  Chronicle  of  Edward  Manlove  con- 
cerning the  Liberties  and  Customs  of  the  Lead  Mines 
within  the  Wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Tapping,  with  Glossary  and  N otes. — Manlove’s 
original  edition  is  in  the  Museum. 

2.  A Translation  of  Leo’s  Rectitudines  Singularum  Per- 
sonarum.  By  B.  Williams,  P.S.A. — I have  only  seen  this 
mentioned:  query,  was  it  published? 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Shampooing. — What  hairdressers  call  sham- 
pooing, which  is,  of  course,  not  shampooing  at  all, 
but  only  hairwashing  with  certain  appliances,  is  an 
affair  of  very  recent  date.  I have  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  my  hairdresser  here  (no  mean  authority) 
that  it  was  introduced  as  a novelty  about  thirty 
years  ago.  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  a 
process  precisely  similar  was  in  use  in  the  barbers’ 
shops  in  Germany  (and  we  may  suppose  in  Eng- 
land also)  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  designs  of  Jost  Amman  are  well  known. 
He  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1539,  and  in  1560  re- 
moved to  Nuremberg,  where  he  produced  woodcuts, 
characterized  by  great  accuracy  of  drawing  and. 
correctness  of  detail,  with  such  rapidity  that  one  of 
his  pupils  averred  that  his  master  produced  a “ hay- 
waggon  load  of  them  in  four  years.”  One  of  these 
spirited  pictures  represents  a barber’s  shop,  probably 
in  Nuremberg.  In  front  is  seen  the  barber’s  chair 
with  a customer  in  it  being  shaved,  while  in  the 
background  is  shown  another  customer  undergoing 
the  process  of  hairwashing.  A fixed  basin  is 
apparently  built  against  the  wall  (as  at  the  present 
day).  This  is  approached  by  three  steps,  on  the 
uppermost  of  which  the  victim  is  represented  kneel- 
ing with  his  head  over  the  basin.  A bracket  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall  supports,  at  a considerable 
height,  a hemispherical  bucket,  through  the  per- 
forated bottom  of  which  the  water  flows  with  which 
the  barber’s  apprentice  operates  upon  the  well- 
lathered  and  bullet-looking  head  of  the  patient. 
How  the  flow  from  the  bucket  is  regulated  does 
not  appear.  The  whole  process  thus  depicted 
by  Jost  Amman  is  exactly  what  may  be  seen  and 
experienced  any  day  in  Piccadilly.  A copy  of  the 
woodcut  in  question  is  given  in  Knight’s  Pictorial 
Shakspere,  in  illustration  of  the  passage  touching 
“the  barber’s  chair”  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
Act  ii.  sc.  2.  Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Members  of  Harvard  College  incorporated 
AT  Oxford.— The  following  entries  respecting 
members  of  this  college  are  recorded  in  Anthony 
a Wood’s  MS.,  E 6,  “List  of  Bachelors  of  Arts 
from  1505.”  As  they  are  of  a very  early  date,  a 
note  of  their  existence  will  probably  be  valued  by 
the  historians  of  that  college  ; — 

“1655,  Maii  31.  Joshuas  Ambrose  nuper  Coll.  Har- 
vardini  Cantabrigiae  in  Nova  Anglia  alumnus  et  Art. 
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Bac.  ibidem  incorporatus  erat  liuic  vniveraitati  : nunc  e 
Coll.  Peml).  vide  inter  magistroa  hoc  anno  ad  finem. 

“ 1657,  June  11.  Jonathan  Willoughby  Nov.  Hospic. 
\i.e.  New  Inn  Hall]  per  3 annos  in  Academia  Cant,  in 
Nova  Anglia  studuit.  ’ 

Geo.  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’a  Gate,  S.W. 

Parliaments  of  1571  and  1572. — It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  in  the  recently  issued  hlue-book 
containing  a “ List  of  Parliaments  and  Return  of 
Members,  1213-1702,”  the  Parliament  which 
(according  to  Browne  Willis)  commenced  April  2, 
1571,  and  lasted  to  May  29  following,  is  entirely 
omitted.  The  Parliament  of  1572  has  heretofore 
been  thought  to  have  dissolved  March  18,  1580. 
The  new  return  extends  it  to  April  9,  1583. 

W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Haunted  Houses. — In  an  interesting  paper  on 
“Recollections  of  Old  Burnley”  (Lancashire),  by 
Mr.  Charles,  Librarian,  read  on  September  9,  1879, 
to  the  Literar}'  and  Scientific  Club  in  that  town, 
occur  the  following  bits  of  folk-lore  : — 

“ Like  many  old  houses.  Bridge  End  House  [Burnley] 
was  said  to  he  liaunted,  but  I never  ascertained  in  what 
shape  the  boggart  came.  A superstition  strongly  pre- 
vailed relative  to  the  bridge;  it  was  thoroughly  believed 
by  many  that  if  tliree  funerals  went  over  it  in  one  day 
something  terrible  would  happen.  There  is  an  old  legend 
which  says  that  the  body  of  a murdered  man  was  buried 
in  the  foundation  of  some  part  of  the  walls.  Hugh 
Miller,  in  his  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  says  that  while 
working  as  a stonemason  in  a remote  part  of  Scotland 
he  visited  the  ruins  of  Craighouse,  a grey  fantastic  rag  of 
a castle,  which  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  firmly 
believed  to  be  haunted  by  its  goblin — a miserable-looking, 
grey-headed,  grey-bearded  old  man,  who  might  be  seen 
late  in  the  evening,  or  early  in  the  morning,  peering  out 
through  a narrow  slit  or  shot-hole  at  the  chance  passenger. 
Hugh  Miller  also  says  that  he  met  with  a sunburnt  herd- 
boy  who  was  tending  his  cattle  under  the  shadow  of  the 
old  castle  wall.  He  began  to  ask  the  lad  whose  apparition 
he  thought  it  was  that  could  continue  to  haunt  a building 
whose  last  inhabitant  had  been  long  since  forgotten. 

‘ Oh,  they ’re  saying,’  was  the  reply,  ‘it’s  the  spirit  of  the 
man  who  was  killed  on  the  foundation  stone,  soon  after 
it  was  laid,  and  then  built  intil  the  wa’  by  the  masons, 
that  he  might  keep  the  castle  by  coming  back  again  ; 
an’  they  ’re  saying  that  a’  varra  auld  booses  i’  the  country 
had  murderit  men  builded  intil  them  i’  that  way,  and 
that  all  o’  them  hev  their  bogie.’  ” 

John  W.  Bone. 

“ Long  feathers.” — Is  this  bit  of  ironical  slang 
worth  preserving  ? An  old  man,  lately  emerged 
from  what  we  North-countrymen  call  the  “Bastile,” 
objected  in  my  hearing  to  that  institution,  because, 
inter  alia,  “you  had  to  sleep  there  on  long  feathers,” 
that  is,  upon  bedding  stuffed  with  straw.  A. 

“ Illusionable.” — It  is  well  to  note  new  words 
when  they  appear.  I never  met  witli  the  above 
till  to-day,  and  hope  that  I may  never  come  across 
it  again.  The  quotation  is  from  a contemporary, 
dated  Sept.  6,  1879  (I  am  not  hard-hearted 


enough  to  give  a more  precise  reference)  : “ One 
who  had  been  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and 
reputation  when  these  illusioiiahle  youths  were 
in  their  cradles.”  Anon, 

“Tallet,”  a West-country  Word.— In  a 
review  of  Miss  Helen  Mathers’s  novel  My  Lady 
Green  Sleeves,  a week  or  two  ago,  the  Daily  News 
said  : “We  should  like  to  know  what  a ‘ tallet’  is, 
because  Miss  Matbers  alludes  to  it  familiarly 
several  times.”  Had  the  critic  been  a West- 
countryman,  or  asked  such  a one,  he  would  have 
learnt  that  “ tallet”  is  nothing  more  than  hay-loft. 
In  my  younger  days  I should  have  used  it  as  I did 
the  word  “spreathe’’  (a  West-country  verb  to 
express  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  skin),  without  a 
thought  of  its  being  unintelligible  in  the  East. 

C.  T.  B. 

Reputed  Centenarians. — I extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle, 
Aug.  29,  1879  : — 

“ There  was  interred  on  Tuesday,  in  the  cemetery  at 
Port  Glasgow,  a woman  named  Jean  Haggerty.  She 
had  reached  her  101st  year,  and  had  lived  in  the  town 
for  upwards  of  half  a century.  Some  years  ago  a woman 
named  Shand,  who  lived  in  Sinclair’s  Close,  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  105  years.” 

Perhaps  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Glasgow  will  investigate  these  cases. 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

In  the  Halifax  parish  registers,  under  1568, 
is  found  : “ Roger  brook  of  Halyfax  sepult^*  xi  day 
of  Deceber  of  the  age  of  vi  score  & xiij  yeare.” 
Also,  Nov.  10,  1721,  John  Roberts,  in  his  114th 
year  ; also,  April  8, 1742,  Ann  Parrot,  Skir.  {i.e.  of 
Skircoat),  widow,  aged  alaove  100  years. 

T.  C. 

Herefordshire  Words. — The  writer  of  the 
article  on  Herefordshire  in  the  Quarterly  Deview 
for  July,  1879,  p.  180,  says  that  amongst  curious 
words  and  phrases  not  noticed  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s 
Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  are  the  verb  to  plot, 
i.e.  to  throw  sods  or  clods  at  a person,  and  the 
expression  “ Three  months  all-so  a fortnight,”  for 
“ Two  months  and  a half.”  A ll-so  = all  but. 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

“With  brains,  sir.” — This  reply,  to  one  who 
impertinently  questioned  him  concerning  the 
vehicle  with  which  he  mixed  his  colours,  is  attri- 
buted to  Opie.  A similar  repartee  is  ascribed  to 
Etty,  though,  as  recorded  in  Gilchrist’s  Life  of 
William  Etty,  B.A.  (vol.  ii.  p.  191),  it  was  not 
as  terse  and  not  ,as  true  as  that  of  the  earlier 
Academician  : — 

“ Young  painters  were  continually  teasing  Etty  about 
hia‘ medium’ — that  all-important  point  with  a certain 
class  of  students.  ‘Tell  them,’  Etty  would  say,  a good 
deal  bothered  by  the  subject — ‘ tell  them  the  only  medium 
I use  is  brains.”’ 

St.  Swithin. 
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©ucripfli. 

[We  must  request  corresporulenta  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  ami  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Latin  Verses  (I)  AT  Winchester. — The  com- 
j ■piler  oiMm-ray’s  IlandbooJc  for  Surrey,  Hampshire, 
, &c.  (second  ed.,  1865),  in  describing  Winchester, 
I mentions  the  visit  paid  to  that  city  by  Henry  VIII. 

1 and  Charles  V.,  on  which  occasion,  he  says,  the 
I following  verses  were  composed  and  placed  beneath 
I Arthur’s  Eound  Table  ; — 

1 “Carolus  et  Henricus  vivant;  defensor  uterque, 
Henricus  fidei,  Carolus  ecclesiaj.” 

i The  first  line  is  not  a verse  at  all,  but  a jumble  of 
I false  quantities.  No  rearrangement  or  modific.a- 
j tion  of  the  words  can  ever  make  them  scan.  Is 
I any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  able  to  furnish  a correct 
j version  of  these  lines  and  say  where  it  is  to  be 
I found?  J.  Dixon. 

I “ The  Macaroni  Magazine.” — In  a Norfolk 
! farmhouse  I lately  came  across  a torn  and  imperfect 
I copy  of  a magazine  which  I am  told  is  very  scarce, 
and  the  name  of  which  is  probably  known  to  few 
of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  The  title-page  runs 
thus  : — 

“The  Macaroni  and  Theatrical  Magazine,  or  Monthly 
Register  of  the  Fashions  and  Diversions  of  the  Times  ; 
conducted  upon  a much  more  Elegant  and  Liberal  Plan 
than  any  other  Work  of  the  Kind  hitherto  Published. 
London:  Printed  for  the  Author  and  Sold  by  John 
Williams,  next  the  Mitre  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  1772.” 

In  some  of  the  later  numbers  or  parts,  dated 
1773,  it  alters  the  above  title,  and  calls  itself  the 
Macaroni,  Scavoir  Vivre,  and  Theatrical  Magazine. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  run  beyond  one  volume. 
Its  contents  are  miscellaneous  and  rather  broad 
and  humorous,  but  it  contains  some  portraits  of 
statesmen  and  other  distinguished  personages. 
What  is  known  of  its  career,  and  who  was  its 
editor  1 Does  its  name  survive  in  the  shape  of  any 
reference  or  allusion  to  its  p.ages  in  other  works  ? 

I E.  Walford,  M.A. 

j Hampstead,  N.W. 

j The  Scotch  Tartan. — Can  any  reader  refer  me 
i to  the  periodical  in  which  I read  some  years  since 
I an  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  based  on 
' a book  which  the  reviewer  denounced  as  not  to  be 
I relied  upon  1 T.  T.  S. 

! Bishop  Gray’s  Library,  Capetown. — What 

I provision  has  been  made  by  the  imperial  or  colonial 
! government  for  the  preservation  of  the  valuable 
I library  and  rare  MSS.  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Bishop  Gray  to  the  Cape  Colony  1 W.  M.  M. 

Portrait  of  Margaret  Patten,  a Eepoted 
Centenarian. — Who  was  Margaret  Patten  ? I 
Raw  last  week  a beautiful  engraving  of  a portrait 


of  her.  The  account  I got  of  the  picture  was, 
“ The  original  is  in  St.  Margaret’s  Workhouse, 
W’^estminster.  She  was  an  old  Scotchwoman, 
made  broth  for  James  I.,  and  lived  to  be  136.” 
I have  no  doubt  the  question  has  been  asked  be- 
fore, but  I should  like  to  know  who  was  the  painter 
of  the  picture  and  who  the  engraver. 

C.  Pickering  Clarke. 

“ La  Spada  d’Honore.”  By  Primo  Damas- 
chino.  With  portrait  of  Hugh  O’Neill,  Earl  of 
Tyrone. — I should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  become 
possessed  of  the  above.  N.  0.  G. 

A Proverb. — In  a MS.  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  I find  the  following  mentioned 
as  a proverb  then  current  in  the  Borders  : “ Racabo 
tmdes,  quoth  the  Laird  of  Bemersyde,  when  he 
broke  a bearemeall  cake  on  a feast  day.”  I have 
failed  to  find  any  one  who  can  explain  the  italicized 
words.  Perhaps  Mr.  J.  E.  Haig  or  some  other 
reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  do  so. 

John  Russell. 

Galashiels,  N.B. 

“ Hep  ! Hep  ! ” — Wh.at  is  the  meaning  of  this 
expression  in  George  Eliot’s  work  Theophrastus 
Such  1 Ceapaud. 

Authorship  of  “Vestiges  of  Creation.” — Is 
anything  known  with  certainty  of  the  authorship 
of  the  above  work  ? In  its  notice  of  the  late 
Sir  E.  Vyvyan,  the  Times,  about  a month  ago, 
treated  the  notion  that  he  was  the  author  as  un- 
founded or  disproved.  A once  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  E.  Vyvyan  has,  however,  lately 
expressed  to  me  his  belief  that  the  book  was  really 
written  by  him.  C.  0.  M. 

Portrait  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr. — Mr. 
Cundall,  in  his  Hans  Holbein,  just  published  in 
Messrs.  Low’s  series  of  “ Illustrated  Biographies 
of  Great  Artists,”  says':  “ After  a short  interval 
the  king  married  a widow,  Lady  Catherine  Parr, 
There  is  no  portrait  of  her  which  we  can  trace  to 
Holbein.”  I have  an  undated  engraving  by  W.  C. 
Edwards,  said  to  be  from  a portrait  of  Queen 
Catherine  painted  by  Holbein.  It  is  inscribed  : 
“ To  Dawson  Turner,  Esqre.,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  this 
print,  from  a painting  now  in  his  possession,  but 
which  had  remained  till  the  last  ten  years  un- 
interruptedly in  the  Parr  family,  is  respectfully 
inscribed  by  his  very  humble  serv‘,  W.  C. 
Edwards.”  Where  is  this  portrait  now,  and  what 
claim  has  it  to  authenticity  1 

D.  Barron  Brightwell. 

The  Story  of  the  Englishman,  the  French- 
man, AND  the  German  who  were  to  write  about 
the  camel,  and  how  the  German  retired  to  his 
study,  and  evolved  an  idea  of  the  camel  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
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telling,  but  I do  not  know  where  it  first  appeared 
or  who  told  it.  I have  an  idea  it  appeared  in  the 
Qtiarterly  Review  when  Plancus  was  consul,  and 
that  Eobert  Southey  was  the  teller,  but  I should 
like  to  have  the  idea  confirmed  or  corrected. 

A.  H.  Christie. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — According  to  Mr.  Lock- 
hart and  other  authors,  this  notable  novelist  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  August  15,  1771,  when  the 
geocentric  position  of  Mercury  was  the  first  face 
of  Virgo,  his  House  ; and  so  it  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Irving,  the  preacher,  and  in  that  of 
Simpson,  the  mathematician,  whose  horoscope  is 
contained  in  the  Anmial  Register  for  1764.  Is 
there  any  authentic  statement  of  Sir  Walter’s  time 
of  birth  ? In  his  introduction  to  Guy  Mannering, 
quoted  in  my  Plea  for  Urania,  he  disclaimed 
personal  knowledge  of  the  time.  C.  C. 

Robert  Southey,  M.P. — It  is  well  known  by 
readers  of  Southey’s  life  that  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1826  for  Downton,  but  almost 
immediately  was  unseated  or  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  I am  told  by  a collector  of  autographs 
that  he  never  would  exercise  his  privilege  of 
franking  letters.  Is  this  true,  and,  if  so,  what  was 
his  motive  for  refusing  1 Scrutator. 

Old  Houses  with  Secret  Chambers,  &c. — 
Can  any  one  tell  me  of  any  old  mansions,  manor 
houses,  &c.,  in  England  that  have  secret  chambers, 
concealed  apartments,  staircases  or  passages  con- 
trived in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  hiding  places 
entered  by  trap  doors  or  sliding  panels,  or  any 
other  intricate  internal  arrangement  ? A.  F. 

[See  “ Priests’  Hiding-places  ” in  our  1“  and  2"‘’  Series, 
'passim.'] 

Elsden  Church,  Northumberland. — At  the 
recent  restoration  of  Elsden  Church,  Northumber- 
land, on  the  flooring  being  removed,  about  1,500 
perfect  skulls  and  the  fragments  of  about  500 
more  were  found,  all  lying  close  together,  and 
evidently  those  of  young  men,  the  teeth  being  per- 
fect. There  can  be  little  doubt  the  remains  are  those 
of  the  men  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn  in 
1388,  which  was  fought  about  three  miles  distant 
from  Elsden.  At  the  same  time  another  curious  dis- 
covery was  made  at  this  ancient  church.  In  the 
bell  turret  were  found  built  into  the  masonry  three 
skulls  of  horses.  They  were  removed  and  are  now 
to  be  seen  perfect.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  the  meaning  of  this?  William  Hall. 

The  Translation  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon I.’s  Remains. — Some  years  since  you  pub- 
lished a most  graphic  and  detailed  account  of  the 
opening  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  grave  at  St. 
Helena,  and  of  the  funeral  his  remains  were  given 
in  St.  Helena  till  they  were  deposited  on  board 
the  Belle  Poule  frigate.  I met  at  the  same  time. 


somewhere  else,  an  equally  detailed  and  interesting 
account  of  the  arrival  of  the  remains  (I  think  at 
Marseilles),  and  of  the  great  honours  conferred  on 
them  ; also  details  of  their  transit  through  France 
and  final  entombment  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  where 
I shall  find  or  see  that  account  given  ? 

C.  J.  H. 

Stoke  Churchyard,  Devonport. — In  my 
wanderings  lately  through  Stoke  Churchyard, 
Devonport,  I came  to  a tomb  surmounted  with  a 
large  urn.  The  inscription  was  entirely  obliterated, 
but  on  the  west  side  was  a large  shield,  thus 
emblazoned  : Argent  (?),  a bend  invented  azure 
between  two  stags’  heads  cabossed,  attired,  im- 
paling quarterly,  1 and  4,  Ermine,  on  a canton 
sable  an  escallop ; 2 and  3,  Gules,  a cross  in  saltire, 
on  a chief  three  lions  rampant.  Whose  arms  are 
the  above?  J.  Whitmarsh. 

“ G.  S.”  FOR  Goldsmith. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  whether  these  initials  were  ever 
appended  to  names,  as  an  abbreviation  for  “ gold- 
smith” or  “banker,”  about  the  years  1720-50? 
Any  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  will  be  welcome. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Are  the  Colours  op  Liveries  adopted  from 
the  Coat  of  Arms  in  an  Arbitrary  Manner?— 
Can  any,  some,  or  all  of  the  colours  be  distributed 
ad  libitum  to  the  coat,  waistcoat,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  servants’  livery  ? Or  are  there  any  rules  for 
this  distribution  ? Zanoni. 

[“  The  liveries  of  servants  and  retainers  are  usually  of 
the  principal  metal  and  colour  of  their  masters’  arms,”' 
Seton,  p.  227.  Of.  Boutell,  p.  437.] 

“Whittling.” — In  the  Scientific  American, 
June  7,  the  following  appears  : “ Our  Southern 
boys  must  be  tied  to  trades  instead  of  professions, 
be  taught  to  prefer  the  plow-handle  to  whittling  on 
the  streets  and  sunning  themselves  in  front  of 
grog-shops.”  What  does  whittling  mean  in  this 
instance?  T.  D.  S. 

[Webster  gives  “ to  excite  with  liquor,  to  inebriate.”] 

Missionary  Subscriptions  “for  the  Natives 
IN  New^  England.” — From  an  old  MS.  book, 
containing  many  items  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  Halifax,  and  written  by  John  Brearclifle,  who 
died  in  1682,  I extract  the  following,  which  may 
interest  many  of  your  readers  ; — 

“A  p’ticuler  followeing  who  gave. ..day  of  Novemb'', 
1653,  for  & towardes  y'  p’moting  of  y'  Gospel!  amongst 
y'  natiues  in  new  England.  & y®  said  moneys  is  to  be 
bestowed  on  lands  in  our  Land  to  y®  valew  of  2000"’  a 
yeare,  & so  be  sent  ouer  to  them  yearly  to  bring  natiue 
children  to  read.” 

It  contains  the  names  of  154  persons,  whose  con- 
tributions amount  to  nearly  17?.,  in  sums  varying 
from  2c?.  to  1?.,  there  being  three  subscriptions  of 
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the  latter  sum.  Is  there  any  confirmation  of  this 
subscription  list  to  be  found  elsewhere  1 T.  C. 

Arms  of  Alice,  Wife  of  Henry  Brandreth 
OF  Houghton. — Can  any  correspondent  identify 
the  following  coat  quarterly,  carved  on  the  monu- 
mental slab,  in  Houghton  Eegis  Church,  Beds,  of 

Alice , widow  of  Henry  Brandreth  of  Houghton, 

which  Alice  died  in  16831  1 and  4,  Three  eagles 
displayed  ; 2 and  3,  A chevron  between  three 
fleurs-de-lis.  Is  it  further  ascertainable  whose  son 
the  said  Henry  Brandreth  was,  who  died  in  1672, 
and  whose  arms  are  also  carved  on  his  gravestone 
as,  on  an  engrailed  chevron  between  three  escallop 
shells  a mullet  for  difierence  1 F.  Eenadd. 

[The  Brandrelhs  are  stated  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry, 
1879,  to  liave  been  seated  at  Houghton  Regis  since 
“ before  1072,”  and  to  have  purchased  the  estate  and 
advowson  from  “ Sir  Lewis  Dyve  of  Brombam,  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  King  Charles  I.”  It  is  possible  tliat  Alice 
Brandreth  may  have  been  a daughter  or  other  relation 
of  Sir  Lewis.  The  Brandreth  coat  is  blazoned  by  Burke 
as  ‘‘  Per  pale  and  per  chevron  arg.  and  sa.,  two  chevronels 
engrailed  between  three  escallops  counterchanged,”  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  mullet.  The  pedigree 
given  does  not  mention  either  the  Christian  name  of  the 
first  Brandreth  of  Houghton  or  the  maiden  name  of  his 
wife.l 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ The  shame  is  now  not  to  be  a rogoe.” — Wanted 
an  explanation  of  the  above  seeming  paradox.  E.  S. 

THE  MASTER  OP  ARTS  GOWN,  OXFORD. 

{5^^  S.  xi.  273  ; xii.  113,  136.) 

The  remarks  of  Deo  Duce  are  only  another 
proof  that  even  after  fifty  years’  acquaintance  with 
Oxford  there  may  still  be  found  something  to  learn. 
Mr.  Pickford  is  quite  right,  and  there  is  nothing 
“ mythical  ” in  his  statement.  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
printed  for  Ackermann  in  1814,  there  are  examples 
given  of  all  the  various  dresses,  and  in  the  expla- 
natory letter-press  at  p.  261  is  the  description  of 
the  M.A.  gown,  thus  : — 

“ The  master  of  arts  wears  a gown  of  prince’s  stuff, 
and  a hood  of  black  silk  lined  with  crimson;  the  gown 
is  remarkable  for  the  semi-circular  cut  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sleeve.” 

There  is  added  to  this  a foot-note,  which  runs 
thus  : — 

" The  master  of  arts  dress  gown  is  that  worn  by  the 
proctor,  excepting  the  ermined  hood,  which  is  the  peculiar 
badge  of  the  proctor’s  office.  This  gown  has,  however, 
grown  into  such  total  disuse  as  scarcely  to  be  known  in 
the  university.  It  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  master 
of  arts  in  Loggan’s  Prints.” 

How  has  Deo  Duce  missed  this  latter  illustra- 
tion 1 Perhaps  because,  though  the  velvet-sleeved 
gown  of  the  M.A.  is  given,  it  is  marked  beneath, 


as  it  is  in  Ackermann,  plate  xvi.,  “ Collector.” 
The  explanation  to  Ackermann’s  plate  is,  “ The 
dress  of  the  collector  (pi.  xvi.)  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  proctor,  excepting  a hood.”  Perhaps 
also  even  those  who  have  known  Oxford  for  fifty 
years  could  not  readily  answer  the  question, 
“ What  was  a collector  1 ” The  collector  was  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  proctors  in  former  days  to 
prepare  the  lists  of  “ determiners”  and  regulate  the 
days  on  which  the  dissertations  were  to  he  read. 
The  collectors  were  usually  two  in  number,  and 
selected  by  the  proctors  from  among  men  of  their 
own  colleges  who  had  just  taken  their  degrees. 

A B.A.  was  entitled  to  his  degree  of  M.A.  with- 
out further  examination  on  having  “ determined,” 
the  act  or  exercise  of  which  consisted  in  reading 
two  dissertations  in  Latin  prose,  or  one  in  prose 
and  a copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  the  Lent  following 
the  bachelor’s  degree  ; and  as  the  proctor  (represen- 
tative  of  all  the  M.A.s)  wore  always  the  full  dress 
of  his  degree,  wiih  the  hood  of  his  special  office,  so 
the  collector,  as  the  representative  of  the  proctor, 
and  with  reference  to  the  degree  about  to  be  con- 
ferred, wore,  although  a bachelor,  the  dress  gown 
of  the  master  of  arts  as  a dress  of  office.  That 
the  full  dress  gown  was  worn  in  1814  by  all  the 
masters  of  arts  is  a new  piece  of  information  to 
me,  though  my  acquaintance  with  Oxford  has  lasted 
now  for  “ some  fifty,  or  by’r  Lady,  inclining  to 
three  score  ” years,  and  I snail  seek  for  further  con- 
firmation of  it.  G.  V.  Cox  does  not  mention  it  in 
his  gossiping  Kecollections,  and  the  special  orders 
of  the  “(Chancellor,  Heads  of  Houses,  and  Proctors” 
of  June  11,  1*^14,  were  (with  regard  to  dress)  ■ 

“ That  all  co-’tors  wear  their  scarlet  gowns  and  habits 
in  the  procession,  at  dinner,  and  in  the  theatre,  and 
masters  of  arts,  and  all  other  graduates,  the  gowns  and 
hoods  of  their  respective  degrees.” 

There  were  forty-three  “ proctors  for  the  occa- 
sion ” appointed,  and  a certain  number  of  masters 
selected  for  the  procession  from  Magdalen  Bridge  ; 
but  at  present  I know  of  no  authority  for  saying 
that  they  wore  the  old  full  dress  of  their  degree, 
but  I will  not  contradict  Mr.  E.  H.  Marshall’s 
eye-witness  without  proof.  My  strong  doubts, 
however,  are  confirmed  by  those  of  some  of  the 
oldest  of  heads  of  houses  and  others. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Pickford’s  original  question 
of  the  latest  use  of  this  gown,  I believe  I am  correct 
in  saying  that  it  has  been  disused  for  some  200 
years,  except  its  being  worn  yearly  by  the  collector. 
As  the  last  use  of  the  gown,  as  an  official  dress, 
may  one  day  he  questioned,  let  me  here  record 
that  it  has  been  disused  entirely  since  1820.  The 
last  appointment  was  made  by  the  late  Warden  of 
Wadham,  Benjamin  Parsons  Symons,  who  was 
proctor  in  1818-19.  He,  seeing  that  “determining” 
had  become  not  only  a farce,  but  a thing  of  evil, 
by  bringing  up  all  the  bachelors  of  the  year  into 
residence  with  nothing  to  do,  determined  to  get 
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“determining”  done  away  with,  and  succeeded,  but, 
of  course,  had  to  appoint  the  collector  for  Lent, 
1819,  before  he  went  out  of  office  himself. 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  I am  able 
to  disprove  the  statement  {ante,  p.  136)  that  the 
proctor’s  gown  was  worn  by  all  M.A.s  at  the 
Commemoration  of  1814,  by  means  of  two  eye- 
witnesses whose  memories,  and  indeed  all  their 
faculties,  are  still  very  good.  1.  The  Provost  of 
Oriel,  now  some  ninety  years  old,  tells  me  that  he 
was  then  an  M.A.,  and  was  formallj^  presented  to 
the  Prince  Eegent  at  the  levee  held  at  Christ 
Church  ; and  “ that  certainly,  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  ” (which  no  one  will,  I think,  doubt), 
“ the  masters  wore  tho  usual  M.A.  gown  and 
hood.”  2.  Another  eye-witness,  afterwards  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  Exeter  College,  for  whose 
faculties  I myself  can  vouch,  is  still  holding  a 
college  living  ; and  he  states  that  he  “ was  taken 
into  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  in  1814,  when  the 
allied  sovereigns  were  present,  by  his  father,  an 
M.D.  of  C.  C.  Coll.,  and  that  the  M.A.s  merely 
wore  the  ordinary  stuff  gown.”  This  eye-witness 
also  tells  a little  story  which  should  be  recorded. 
When  Prince  Blucher  was  passing  out  from  the 
semicircle  through  the  area,  and  through  the  body 
of  M.A.s,  they  patted  him  on  the  back  as  he  went 
along  ; but  Blucher,  whose  arm  was  in  a sling, 
looked  annoyed,  and  turned  round,  repeating  the 
words,  “ Blesse,  blessd  ! ” The  dons,  according 
to  the  eye-witness,  being  ignorant  of  Prench,  did 
not  desist,  but,  as  they  continued  the  patting, 
repeated  the  compliment  by  saying,  “ Bless  you  ! 
God  bless  you  ! ” 

As  soon  as  I had  seen  Mr.  E.  H.  Marshall’s 
communication  that  a B.  A.,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
had  stated  that  the  present  proctor’s  gown  was 
worn  by  all  the  masters  of  arts  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  when  the  allied  sovereigns  visited  Oxford 
in  1814,  I wrote  to  the  Warden  of  Merton  College 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Eobert  Bullock 
Marsham  took  his  M.A.  degree  on  June  16,  1814. 
On  that  day,  according  to  the  List  of  Graduates, 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  by  diploma  on 
Eield-marshals  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  on 
the  Prince  of  Mecklingburg-Strelitz,  on  Lieut.- 
Generals  CzernicLeff,  Ouvaroff,  and  Ozaroffski,  and 
by  decree  of  Convocation  on  Lord  Sidmouth  and 
Earls  Bathurst  and  Harrowby.  Mr.  Marsham  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  great  doings,  and,  as  a recently 
fledged  master,  likely  to  be  impressed  with  any  un- 
usual matters  whether  of  costume  or  ceremonial. 
He  writes  to  me  : — 

“I  do  not  bcdieve  that  M.A.s  wore  any  other  than  their 
ordinary  {;own  in  the  Slieldonian  Theatre  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  tlie  allied  sovereians  in  1814.  I certainly 
did  not  wear  the  proctor’s  gown  myself.  I am  also  not 


aware  that  the  proctor’s  gown  with  velvet  sleeves  is  the 
diess  gown  of  the  M.A.” 

The  Eegistrar  of  the  University  informs  me  that 
until  recently  the  Academical  Statute  on  dress 
remained  unaltered,  and  contained  no  allusion  to 
any  other  than  the  M.A.  gown.  Both  he  and  I 
during  our  residence  in  Oxford  have  conversed 
with  masters  who  were  present  in  1814,  and  who 
would  most  certainly  have  mentioned  so  remark- 
able an  innovation  in  costume,  when  they  were 
discoursing  on  the  great  doings  of  that  notable 
occasion.  But  we  never  heard  our  old  friends 
breathe  of  such  a thing.  Besides,  one  may  ask, 
where  is  the  tradition  of  the  Oxford  tailors  ? If 
(say)  500  masters  were  present,  and  500  proctors’ 
gowns  at  ten  guineas  apiece  were  furnished  for 
the  nonce,  what  a harvest  for  them  ! What  a 
subject  to  descant  upon  with  those  gentlemen  who 
set  so  highly  by  dress  and  costume  ! Where, 
moreover,  are  the  gowns  and  velvet  sleeves  now  ? 
Some  would  have  lingered  on  into  our  time  as 
trophies  of  so  memorable  a pageant  in  which  the 
wearers  had  assisted.  Deo  Duce. 

In  a paper  dated  June,  1635,  among  manuscript 
collections  of  Gerard  Langbaiue,  and  headed 
“ Different  formes  of  Gownes  for  all  sorts  of 
Scholars  in  their  Severall  Eanckes,”  I find  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Scholars  Probationers. — 3.  Scholars  or  fellowes  of 
Colledges  that  are  not  graduates,  wide  sleev'd  gownes 
with  standing  capes,  without  silke  or  silke  stuffe  facing 
hut  of  some  other  stuffe  of  iftse  cost.” 

3P  Art  non,  Theolog'. — 8.  Of  a standing  cape,  sleeves 
cut  halfe  over  and  a little  slitt  in  y®  out  side  of  the  arme 
above  the  Elbovves  and  reaching  onlye  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  knees  for  a of  Artes  that  is  noe  divine,  noe 
Bachelo''  of  Phisicke  or  of  Lawe,  without  buttons.  Lace, 
facing  of  Velvet,  plush  or  any  the  like  costlie  weare  (but 
if  he  please)  with  Sattin  Taftatie  or  the  like.” 

“ Theologns. — 9.  For  a divine  the  like  gowne,  but  the 
sleeves  not  slitt,  to  reache  onlie  to  the  lower  parte  of  the 
knees.” 

“ 16.  A M®  of  Artes  that  is  a publique  lecturer.  Gustos 
Archivorum,  the  Universitie  publike  orator,  the  chiefe 
Lihrarie  Keeper,  and  no  divine,  a gown  like  to  that  of 
a Bacch.  of  lawe,  but  with  ornament  of  Laced  Buttons 
and  faceing  of  Velvett,  if  ho  please,  and  with  winged 
plates  or  flappes  behind  the  arme  pitt.” 

‘‘  17.  A wide  sleeved  gowne  with  a civill  hood  upon 
the  left  shoulder  hanging  backward  (or  if  he  be  a prin- 
cipal! of  a hall  upon  both  shoulders)  compassing  the  neck 
behinde  for  any  AP  of  Artes  to  weave  it  where  and  when 
y'  Statutes  doe  not  prescribe  a Taffatie  or  Minnever 
hood.” 

“ 18.  AP  Procters  may  not  weave  any  other  gowne  and 
they  as  also  Compounders  or  noble  men  or  their  sonnes 
may  face  it  with  velvett  or  plush,  others  may  not,  but 
with  Sattin  Taffatie  or  the  like  weare.” 

From  these  descriptions  it  is,  I think,  apparent 
that  on  no  occasion  tvas  an  ordinary  M.A.  gown 
to  be  faced  with  velvet,  but  that  those  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  M.A.  as  grand  compounders 
were  permitted  to  wear  wide-sleeved  gowns  faced 
with  velvet,  as  the  present  dress  of  the  proctors. 
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This  may  be  the  solution  of  the  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Pxckford.  W.  H.  Turner. 

Oxford. 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  Dr. 
Hook’s  Church  Dictionary  (tenth  edition),  and  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  iny  assertion.  It  may  be 
found  under  the  article  in  that  work  on  “ Hoods”: 
“ Masters  of  arts  had  originally  fur  hoods  like  the 
proctors  at  Oxford,  whose  dress  is,  in  fact,  that  of 
full  costume  of  a master  of  arts  (Jebb).”  Yet 
admitting  the  proctorial  gown  to  be  the  proper 
dress  gown  of  the  ordinary  M.A.,  it  may  be 
■queried,  Was  it  ever  generally  adopted  as  such, 
and  when,  if  adopted,  did  it  cease  to  be  worn? 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Having  once  lived  in  Oxford  for  more  than  a 
■quarter  of  a century,  I may  state  that  I always 
understood  that  the  proctor’s  gown  (without  the 
tippet)  was  the  dress  gown  of  masters  of  arts,  and 
I remember  being  at  the  Winchester  election  in 
1825,  when  the  examiners,  called  Posers,  wore 
such  dress  gowns  with  velvet  sleeves.  Whether 
that  is  the  custom  now  I cannot  say.  J.  E.  B. 


“ Miserrimus  ” S.  xi.  348,  392,  432  ; xii. 
173.) — The  subject  of  the  unhappy  epitaph 
“ Miserrimus  ” has  cropped  up  again  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
It  suggests  to  me  to  send  some  thoughts  upon  its 
■origin  and  meaning.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  quite 
certain  that  the  gravestone  on  which  it  is  inscribed 
in  the  cloisters  of  Worcester  Cathedral  is  that  to 
which  Wordsworth  refers  in  his  sonnet?  I re- 
member to  have  heard  a difierent  version.  The 
Bake  district,  in  which  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
resided,  was  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester; 
and  Bishop  Blomfield,  while  visiting  it  in  1825  or 
1826,  took  a walk  amongst  the  hills  and  vales  with 
the  two  poets.  In  the  course  of  their  ramble  they 
are  said  to  have  come  upon  a churchyard  in  which 
a gravestone  was  found  bearing  this  single  word, 
Miserrimus.”  Shocked  at  the  apparent  want  of 
Christian  feeling  exhibited  in  it,  they  were  all 
three  inspired  to  put  their  sentiments  into  poetic 
language.  We  have  the  result  of  Wordsworth’s 
thoughts,  but  what  became  of  Southey’s  does  not 
appear.  I am  in  possession  of  Bishop  Blomfield’s, 
and  now  venture  to  send  them  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  as 
being  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  those  of  the 
Lake  poet  : — 

“ On  seeing  a Tomhsione  inscribed  with  the  single  word 
‘ Miserrimus.’ 

Ask  not  whose  silent  ashes  here  repose. 

Or  whose  this  cold  untitled  stone  ; his  name 
Inquire  not : Fortune  knew  it  not,  nor  Fame. 

‘Most  miserable  ! ’ Word  of  grief  and  shame  ! 

Let  not  the  precincts  of  God’s  house  proclaim 
That  of  His  children  there  was  one  who  chose 
Unmitigable  sorrow,  and  declined 
T’he  healing  waters  of  Siloam’s  fount 


And  Gilead’s  precious  balm.  Ah  ! weak  and  blind 

Atid  miserable  they  who  to  the  mount 

Of  Calvary  ne’er  look,  but  unresigned 

Sink  into  hopeless  sleep,  to  wait  the  dread  account.” 

In  the  second  place,  is  it  certain  that  both  the 
poet  and  the  bishop,  not  to  mention  other  critics, 
have  not  entirely  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of 
this  solitary  word  as  so  inscribed  on  the  tomb  ? 
No  one  knows  the  author  of  it,  but  we  may  fairly 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a Christian  man  suf- 
fering under  the  saddest  of  mental  maladies,  despair 
of  God’s  mercy.  He  may  have  had  the  firmest 
faith  in  its  existence,  but  was  unable  to  appro- 
priate it  to  himself.  Under  the  influence  of  great 
depression  of  the  nervous  system  such  a sad  im- 
pression comes  over  the  mind,  unrelieved  by  any 
gleam  of  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  hope.  It  is 
no  uncommon  case,  but  it  is  simply  the  result  of 
disease,  and  not  of  wilful  disbelief.  It  cannot  be 
charged  upon  any  one  as  a crime  or  a fault.  The 
remarkable  case  of  the  poet  Cowper  is  an  instance 
of  it.  He  was  a man  of  the  soundest  faith  and 
the  truest  piety,  and  yet  he  was  unable  to  take  to 
himself  the  comforts  of  religion.  What  more 
wretched  can  be  conceived  of  the  state  of  a good 
man’s  feelings  than  the  last  sentiment  which  he 
uttered,  in  reply  to  a friend  who  asked  him  how 
he  felt  ? “I  feel,”  he  said,  “ unutterable  despair.” 
Is  not  the  solitary  word  “ miserrimus  ” the  fittest 
description  of  his  case  ? Local  tradition  seems  to 
fix  the  sad  sentiment  upon  the  memory  of  a 
persecuted  and  suffering  Non-juror — the  Eev.  W. 
Morris.  But  it  is  probably  incorrect ; and  it  is 
unjust  to  him  to  charge  him  with  a distrust  in  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  A religious-minded  man, 
who  had  submitted  to  suffering  for  conscience’  sake, 
was  not  likely,  if  in  a sound  state  of  mind,  to 
disown  the  promises  of  Christ,  or  to  describe  him- 
self as  “miserrimus”  on  account  of  Ms  worldly 
privations.  Some  one  suffering  the  miseries  of  a 
morbid  depression  of  his  nervous  system  could 
alone  thus  put  his  sufferings  on  record  on  his 
tomb. 

“ Seek  not  Ids  name  and  story  to  disclose, 

Nor  draw  bis  frailties  from  their  dread  abode  : 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.” 

A Fellow-Sufferer. 

It  is,  I believe,  an  undoubted  fact  that  this  little 
book  was  written  by  Frederick  Mansell  Eeynolds, 
eldest  son  of  Frederick  Eeynolds,  the  dramatist. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  Heath’s  Keepsake,  and 
besides  Miserrimus  wrote  The  Coquette,  a novel, 
3 vols.,  1834,  and  The  Parricide,  a romance, 
2 vols.,  1847.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  on  his 
way  to  Italy,  on  June  7,  1850,  and  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  for  1850,  ii.  231,  there  is  a brief 
record  of  his  death,  in  which  he  is  described  as 
the  author  of  Miserrimus.  Edward  Solly. 

Wm.  P,  Scargill  was  the  Unitarian  minister  in 
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this  town  fifty  years  ago.  I have  all  his  works, 
and  believe  he  was  not  the  author  of  Miserrimus. 
Several  poems  have  been  written  on  this  simple 
epitaph.  Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Sir  Peter  Daniel  (5‘''  S.  xii.  207.) — Peter  was 
a family  name  in  the  house  of  Daniel  of  Tabley, 
Cheshire  ; but  the  knight  iucpiired  after  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  any  in  the  pedigree,  except  he  were 
Peter,  a younger  son,  who  was  living  in  1666  (cf. 
Le  Neve’s  Knights,  p.  501  ; Ormerod’s  Cheshire, 
new  ed.,  i.  475-6).  I possess  a quarto  volume  of 
London  sermons,  &c.,  which  has  numerous  auto- 
graphs, &c.,  of  a Lionel  Daniel,  whose  London  con- 
nexions would  seem  to  show  that  he  belongs  to 
Mk.  Hart’s  branch  of  the  family.  I will  describe 
the  contents  of  the  volume  in  detail,  as  the  arrange- 
ment is  that  of  Daniel  himself. 

1.  The  Active  and  Puldic  Spirit,  handled  in  a Sermon, 
Breached  at  Pauls,  Oct.  26th  1656.  By  Thomas  Jacomh, 
minister  at  Marlins-Ludgate,  London.  1657.  “ Lionell 
Daniell.” 

2.  01  E\£i)/jo)'£c  i\iriQ!]novTai,  or  Gods  Mercy  for 
Mans  Mercy.  Opened  in  a Sermon  at  the  Spittle  March  31. 
1657.. ..By  Thomas  Jacomb...lQi5iJ.  “Lionell  Baniell 
1657.’’ 

3.  Divine  Arithmetick,  or  the  Ri,"ht  Art  of  nnmbring 
our  Dayes.  Being  a Sermon  preached  June  17.  1669.  at 
the  Funerals  of  jMr.  Samuel  Jacomh,  B.D....By  Simon 
Patrick  B.D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Battersea  in 
Surrey.  1659.  “ Lionell  Daniell  8 July  1659.” 

4.  iiloses  his  Death  : Opened  and  applyed,  in  a Sermon 
At  Christ  CJmrch  in  London,  Becemh.  23.  Jidclvi.  At  the 
Funeral  of  31r.  Edward  Bright,  M.A....By  Samuel 
Jacombe. 

5.  The  Life  of  Faith,  as  it  is  The  Evidence  of  things 
unseen.  A Sermon  Preached  (contractedly)  before  the 
King  at  White-Ikdl,  upon  Jidy  the  22ti‘  1660.  By  Richard 
Bao'ter,  one  of  his  Majesties  Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  1660. 

6.  Enoch's  Walk  and  Change,  Opened  in  a Sermon  at 
Lawrence- Jury  in  London,  Febr.  7i>'  1655,  at  the  Funeral 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Vines.  By  'Tho.  Jacombe. 
...Tlie 'Third  Edition.  1657.  “ Lionell  Daniell  his  booke 
17  ff'eb.  1657.” 

7.  The  Good  Mans  Death  Lamented.  A Sermon 
preached  at  Mary  Woolnolh  in  Ltmibard- Street  London, 
JuneH"^  1655.  At  the  Funerall  of  that  faithfull  Ser- 
vant of  Christ  Jlr.  Ralph  Robinson,  Minister  of  the 
Gospell  and  Pastor  of  the  Church  then.  By  Simeon 
Ashe,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Austins  Ijondon.  1655. 

8.  A Sermon  preached  before  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons  At  their  PvMique  Fast,  Novemh.  29.  1643. 
By  William  Bridge. ..1643.  “ Lionell  Daniell  1655.” 

9.  'The  Monster  of  Sinful  Self-seeking,  anatomized, 
together  with  A Description  of  the  Heavenly  and  Blessed 
Selfe-Seeking.  In  a Sermon  preached  at  Pauls  the  10.  of 
Deceinher,  1654.  By  Edm  : Calamy,  B.D.  1655.  “ Lionell 
Daniell  his  booke  1655.” 

10.  'The  Rib  Restored:  or  The  Honour  of  Marriage. 
A Sermon  Preached  in  Bionis- Back-chxwch,  occasioned 
by  a Wedding,  the  5 day  of  June  1655.  I!y  Richard 
Meggot...l650.  “Lionell  Daniell  28  Ian  : 1655.” 

11.  Zions  Birth-Register  unfolded  in  a Sermon  to  the 
Native-Citizens  of  London.  Jn  thei’’  Solemn  Assembly 
at  Pauls  on  'Thursday  the  viii.  of  May,  a.d.  m.dc.lvi. 
By  'Thomas  Horton,  D.D.  1656.  “Lionell  Daniell  his 
booke  4 June  1656  cost  7’’.” 


12.  The  Olive-Branch  Presented  to  the  Native  Citizens 
of  London,  In  a Sermon  preached  at  S.  Paul’s  Church, 
May  27.  being  the  day  of  their  Yearly  Feast.  By  Nath. 
Hardy  Preacher  to  the  Parish  of  S.  iJyonis  Back-church. 
1658.  “ Lionell  Daniell  20  June  1658.” 

13.  The  Trial  of  Mr.  John  Lilburn,  Prisoner  in  New- 
gate, at  the  Sessions  of  Peace,  Held  for  the  City  of 
London.. .13, 14, 15,  and  16  July  1653.  1653.  “ Lionell 
Daniell,  1653.” 

14.  The  Exceptions  of  John  Lilburne  Gent.  Prisoner 
at  tho  Barre  to  a Bill  of  Indictment. ..1653. 

15.  Iter  Boreale.  Attempting  something  upon  the 
Successful  and  Matchless  March  of  the  Lord  General 
George  Monck,  from  Scotland  to  London,  The  last  AVinter, 
<f’c.  [1659].  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici.  By  a Rural  Pen.  1660[1} 

“ Lionell  D 18  May....” — 'To  the  line  “ God  save  that 

soul  that  sav’d  our  Church  and  State,”  Daniell  has  added 
“ Amen,”  and  the  same  word  is  added  to  “ Vive  St. 
George.”  “ S'*  Janvary  1669  Died  Gorge  Monck.” 

16.  The  Tryals  of  Sir  Heni'y  Slingsby  and  John  Hewet 
D.D.  for  High  'Treason,  In  Westininster-Hall.  1658. 

17.  The  Speeches  and  Prayers  of  Major  General  Har- 
rison Oct.  13  [and  nine  other  Regicides,  Oct.  15-19]. 
1660. 

18.  The  Form  and  Order  of  the  Coronation  of  Charles 
II.. ..at  Scoon,  the  first  day  of  lanuary,lQbl.  By  Robert 
Dowglas  Minister  at  Edinburgh.  1660. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

Walter’s  Logographic  Press  S.  xii.  223.) 
— Mr.  Marchant’s  interesting  note  on  this  subject, 
which  sent  me  back  to  one  scarcely  less  interesting 
in  the  First  Series  (vol.  i.  pp.  136,  198),  leads  me 
to  ask  where  any  list  may  be  found  of  the  various 
works  published  by  the  enterprising  founder  of  the 
Times.  I ask  because  I have  before  me  a copy  of 
his  logographic  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  which 
is  incorrectly  described  in  Bohn’s  Lowndes  as  with 
Seriotts  Reflections,  1790,  8vo.,  2 vols.,  whereas  the 
Robmson  Crusoe  occupies  two  volumes,  which  are 
followed  by  a third  entitled  : — 

Serious  Reflections  of  Robinson  Crusoe  with  his  Vision 
of  the  Angelic  World : to  which  are  annexed  The  True- 
born  Englishman,  a Satire,  and  a Political  Dissertation 
entitled  The  Original  Power  of  the  People  of  England 
Examined  and  Asserted.  Vol.  III.  London,  Printed  at 
the  Logographic  Press,  and  Sold  by  J.  Walter,  No.  169, 
Piccadilly,  opposite  Old  Bond  Street,  mdccxc.  Pp.  viii, 
408. 

How  long  did  plucky  and  intelligent  John 
Walter  persevere  in  logographic  printing  ? In  the 
interesting  prospectus  issued  by  him,  announcing 
that  from  Jan.  1,  1788,  his  paper  the  Universal 
Register  would  be  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Times,  or  Daily  Universal  Register,  reprinted  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  3'''^  S.  ix.  3,  it  is  said,  “ This  paper  is 
printed  and  published  at  the  Logographic  Printing 
Office,  Printing  House  Square,  Blackfriars.”  When 
did  the  Times  cease  to  be  printed  logographically  ? 

William  J.  Thoms. 

“ Basing  House  ” Inn  (S*"  S.  xii.  147.)-— There 
is  no  longer  any  “ Basing  House  ” Inn  bearing  that 
sign  in  Shoreditch  ; the  recent  ill-judged  railway 
intrusion  and  Metropolitan  Board  improvement 
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I folly  have  utterly  destroyed  the  interest  of  this 
I locality  ; but  there  is  a public-house  with  the 
sign  of  “ Basing  House  ” at  27,  Kingsland  Eoad, 
adjacent  to  which  there  is  a Basing  Place.  I am 
unable  to  say  whether  it  was  named  from  the 
public-house  or  that  from  it.  There  was  a Basing 
Lane  in  the  City,  where  the  old  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Hall  was  and  the  famous  Gerrard’s  Hall  with  its 
celebrated  crypt  ; both  edifices  are  gone  and  the 
lane  with  them,  for  the  City  has  no  pride  in  its  old 
treasures.  The  crypt  was  beautiful  : I saw  it  as 
they  were  demolishing  it.  I heard  the  shriek  of 
old  Gisir’s  ghost,  and  saw  the  vulgarity  of  modern 
life  settle  down  upon  the  spot,  like  Britannia  on 
a halfpenny,  where  she  sits  still.  The  early  closing 
movement  was  started  at  a meeting  first  held  at 
this  old  inn  of  Gerrard’s  Hall. 

There  is  a Basing  Yard  at  the  back  of  Hanover 
Street,  Peckham,  a pale  reminiscence  of  Basing 
Manor,  a residence  well  known  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  belonged  then  to  Sir  T.  Gardyner,  the 
same  who  in  1630  wrote  to  Lord  Dorchester  about 
the  Papal  machinations  in  Spain,  and  said  he  would 
' write  a book  about  them  were  his  time  “not  so  much 
occupied  with  growing  melons  and  other  fruits,” 
I but  pumpkins  obscured  the  Papacy.  How  the 
I name  of  Basing  sprang  in  all  these  places  I know 
i not.  The  Bassings  built  Basinghall. 

I C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  “ Old  Basing  House  ” Inn — for  it  was  an  inn 
in  the  old  coaching  days,  and  the  last  place  of 
departure  for  coaches  and  carriers  for  places  on  the 
great  Northern  road,  like  the  “Cherry  Tree” 
opposite  it — is  still  in  existence,  but  not  a bit  like 
its  former  self.  It  is  but  a public-house,  and  its 
inn  yard  is  built  upon.  It  is  situated  in  Kings- 
land Eoad,  about  250  yards  up  from  Shoreditch 
Church.  W.  Phillips. 

No  notice  of  this  inn  .appears  in  the  History  of 
! Signboards,  by  Larwood  and  Hotten,  but,  accord- 
i ing  to  the  Fost  Office  Directory  for  the  current 
; year,  it  is  situated  at  27,  Kingsland  Eoad. 

; Everard  Home  Coleman. 

I 71,  Brecknock  Road. 

French  Accented  “e”  (5*'>  S.  xii.  46.)— The 
i present  system  of  French  accentuation  is  not  more 
than  a hundred  years  old.  The  Neufchatel  Bible 
of  1535  has  not  a single  accent.  The  acute  accent 
on  the  final  e seems  to  have  been  the  first  employed, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
grave  accent  was  used  as  a mark  of  distinction 
over  a,  oil,  &c.  See  Meissner’s  Palcestra  Gallica, 
p.  116,  from  which  the  following  rules  are  taken. 
De  seems  to  be  always  accented,  except  (1)  before 
the  double  sibilants  (ss,  sc)  and  before  st ; also 
(2)  in  the  adverbs  debout,  degii,  dela,  dehors,  demain, 
depuis,  derechef,  derriere,  devant  and  its  derivatives. 


devancier,  devanture  ; also  (3)  in  d.emander,  deviser, 
and  deviner,  with  tbeir  derivatives  [as  well  as  in 
demeurer,  devancer,  devenir,  devoir— Fd.].  Pre 
is  always  accented,  except  before  ss,  st,  and  sc.  In 
the  accentuation  of  the  prefix  re  no  definite  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  followed. 

In  addition  to  these  rules  given  by  Meissner  I 
would  suggest  the  following.  The  circumflex 
accent  marks  the  omission  of  an  s or  a syllable,  as 
mcme  from  mesme;  dne,  asinus;  dme,  cmwius 
blame.  Old  Fr.  blasme.  When  a word  begins  with 
e followed  by  a single  consonant  it  always  takes 
the  acute  accent  (not  before  x,  which  is  a doubk 
letter).  If  the  last  syllable  of  a word  consists  of  a 
single  consonant  followed  only  by  e mute  or  by  e 
with  some  silent  termin.ation,  and  the  penultimate 
also  has  e as  its  only  vowel,  that  e takes  the  grave 
accent,  as  e-bh-ne,  el'eve,  hemisphere,  di'ese,  levirent. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions,  as  allege,  Norvege. 
This  mode  of  accentuation  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  extremely 
short  vowel  e mute  in  two  successive  syllables.. 
If  the  e precedes  a mute  (especially  a labial)  fol- 
lowed by  a liquid,  it  takes  the  grave  accent,  as 
tencbres,  nefle,  regie,  levre.  When  a word  ends  in 
ee,  the  former  has  always  an  acute  accent. 

I shall  be  glad  if  any  other  correspondent  will 
give  any  additional  rules  or  criticize  these. 

J.  P. 

Ravenswood,  Norwood. 

[IVorvege  is  used  as  well  as  Norvege,  and,  we  incline  to 
think,  with  greater  propriety.  Reglement  is  an  instance 
of  a purely  French  word,  to  which  either  of  the  two 
accents  seems  to  be  applied  quite  arbitrarily.] 

Dr.  Brewer  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
symbols  e,  e,  e,  e,  represent  four  distinct  sounds,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct 
letters.  That  the  distinction  between  the  last  three 
is  not  very  marked  is  no  doubt  true,  but  still  it  is 
quite  possible  to  detect  a difference  when  one 
listens  attentively  to  a good  French  speaker. 

The  e is  probably  the  original  sound,  of  which 
the  other  two  are  modifications,  e being  generally 
the  result  of  an  absorbed  consonant,  c of  the  pro- 
cess called  umlaut ; while  e arises  from  phonetic 
dec.ay,  and  represents  that  undefinable  vowel-sound 
to  which  all,  especially  unaccented,  vowels  h.ave  a 
tendency  to  fall  [e.g.  beggar,  father,  sir,  colour, 
visitor,  bwT). 

Surely  Dr.  Brewer  is  in  error  when  he  regards 
the  e in  manure,  Grcce,  commencerent,  m'enent,  &c.,. 
as  forming  one  syllable  with  the  previous  e.  Al- 
though no  doubt  in  speaking  this  vowel  is  generally 
dropped,  it  is  always  a distinct  syllable  for  pur- 
poses of  scansion  in  poetry,  and  even  occasionally 
appears  in  animated  conversation.  In  every  case 
it  represents  an  original  vowel,  often  accompanied 
by  consonants. 

Of  course,  in  every  language  in  which  the  spell- 
ing has  been  fixed  either  arbitrarily  or  by  custom. 
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■we  must  expect  to  find  many  divergences  between 
the  spelling  and  pronunciation,  but  French  is  freer’ 
from  these  than  most  languages.  I am  afraid, 
therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general 
rule  for  the  employment  of  the  letters  e,  c,  c,  c;  the 
reason  for  the  use  of  any  one  of  them  must  be 
sought  in  the  history  of  the  particular  word  itself, 
and  even  then  we  may  be  baffled  at  last. 

Arthur  E.  Quekett. 

Part  of  Dr.  Brewer’s  query  is  solved  by  M. 
Brachet  as  follows  : — 

“In  the  French  language  the  accent  is  always  placed 
on  one  of  two  syllables — on  the  last  when  the  termination 
IS  niasculine,  i.e.  not  ending  in  e mute,  in  -which  case  it 
ic.  said  to  be  feminine;  on  the  penultimate  when  the 
termination  is  feminine.” 

In  the  third  person  plural  of  the  preterite  there  is 
no  stress  on  the  -e?d,  and  the  accent  would  be  on 
the  penultimate  in  the  Latin,  from  which  the 
French  is  derived.  This,  I may  remark,  is  my 
own,  not  Brachet’s  solution.  Thus  the  Latin 
■canldrunt  would  give  chantlrmt.  Probably  Dr. 
Brewer  tvill  find  out  more  for  himself  if  he  will 
consult  Brachet’s  Etymologicd  French  Dictionary 
(Kitchin)  and  Grammairc  Jlisloriqiie. 

A.  L.  W. 

The  Levant  Comrany  (5^'’  S.  xii.  187.)— How 
an  American  can  be  an  authority  as  to  this,  or 
what  need  there  is  of  such  authority,  does  not 
seem  very  clear.  The  Levant  or  Turkey  Company 
was  well  known  to  many  now  living.  My  god- 
father, admitted  a freeman  in  1774,  died  the 
father  of  the  Company,  as  did  Baron  Heath  this 
year.  Our  Turkey  company  had  nothing  to  do 
with  those  of  Holland  or  France,  but  was  a rival. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Turkey  merchants 
were  merchant  princes,  by  whom  more  than  one 
titled  family  w'as  founded.  On  the  surrender  of 
•the  charter  bj'  the  last  Governor,  Lord  Grenville, 
the  w’hole  of  the  property  passed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, so  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  records  must  be 
in  their  charge,  most  likely  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

Hyde  Cdarke. 

This  company  was  first  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  James. 
A large  engraving  of  its  coat  of  arras  may  be 
seen  in  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  edition  1633, 
p.  613.  It  has  a large  central  compartment, 
representing  a ship  in  full  sail,  and  some  marginal 
ornaments.  C.  L.  Prince. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  : the  Danger  of 
Compendidms  in  Matters  of  Authority 
S.  xii.  141.) — It  would  seem,  according  to  Spero 
Meliora,  that  some  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England  have,  horribile  dictu  ! actually  been  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  supposing  that  the  Athanasian 
Creed  was  used  in  England  before  the  Reformation 
on  Sunday  only,  whereas  it  was,  in  fact,  used  on 


the  other  days  of  the  week  likewise.  Mr.  Palmer, 
it  appears,  was  involved  in  this  fatal  error,  whereas 
if  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  rubric 
of  the  Sarum  Breviary,  tike  Spero  Meliora,  he 
would  have  been  enlightened  on  the  point.  That 
writer  would  probably  bear  the  correction  admi- 
nistered by  Spero  Meliora  very  meekly,  his 
object  in  the  work  alluded  to  having  been,  not 
the  elucidation  of  the  pre-Reformation  rubric, 
which  he  scarcely  ever  touched  on,  but  the  recovery 
of  the  original  sources  of  the  English  ritual.  At 
the  period  when  he  wrote  no  one  dreamt  of  the 
pre-Reformation  rubric  as  otherwise  than  obsolete, 
having  been  designedly  abolished  by  the  formation 
of  “ one  use”  for  all  England,  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  may  be  noted  that  Spero  Meliora, 
in  his  correction  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  statement,  quotes 
no  authorities  from  the  Sarum  Breviary,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  is  elsewhere  pro- 
fuse in  quotation.  Presbyter. 

“ The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England  ” 
(5***  S.  xii.  188.) — Tice  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  by  Nathan  Ben  Saddi,  was  published  in 
the  year  1840,  “at  the  Globe  in  Paternoster 
Row.”  This  is  the  date  of  my  copy.  If  T.  M. 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  call  at  6,  St.  James’s 
Terrace,  I shall  be  happy  to  show  him  the  im- 
pression, and  to  let  him  read  and  copy  as  much 
of  the  text  as  may  excite  his  curiosity.  The  book 
begins  with  William  the  Conqueror  and  ends  with 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not,  as  T.  M.  supposes, 
with  that  of  George  III.  I am  not  aware  of  any 
other  edition  coming  down  to  the  Hanoverians. 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

[Other  replies  shortly.] 

Money  Spiders  (5^”  S.  xii.  22!).) — In  North- 
amptonshire the  small  spiders  called  “ money 
spinners  ” prognosticate  good  luck,  and  in  order  to 
propitiate  them  they  must  be  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder.  In  some  places  it  is  said  that  if  a 
spider  be  found  on  a person’s  clothes,  it  is  an 
omen  that  he  will  shortly  have  money,  upon  which 
superstition  old  Fuller  thus  moralizes  : — 

“ When  a spider  is  found  upon  our  clothes,  we  use  to 
gay,  some  money  is  coming  towards  us.  The  moral  is 
this  : such  who  imitate  the  industry  of  that  contemptible 
creature,  by  God’s  blessing,  weave  themselves  into 
wealth,  and  procure  a plentiful  estate.” 

T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer. 

Samuel  Humphreys  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  148.) — A short 
notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  part  of 
Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music. 

A.  Granger  Hutt. 

Vandyke’s  “Charles  I.”  (5‘**  S.  xii.  228.) — 
I remember  seeing  about  forty  years  since  what 
appeared  to  me — if  a copy — a very  fine  copy  of  Van- 
dyke’s “ Charles  I.”  in  the  official  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  It  was,  I under- 
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■ stood,  not  the  private  property  of  the  then  fjovernor, 
, i but  part  of  the  official  furniture.  F.S.A. 

The  Eoyal  Signature  (5*’’  S.  xii.  206.)— Her 
I'  Majesty  has  signed  every  officer’s  commission 
' “ Victoria  R.  and  I.”  ever  since  she  was  proclaimed 
fl  Empress  of  Indiii.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

’ Britain  (Land  of  Trouts)  (5*”  S.  xii.  188.) — 
■'  “ Brithyll  ” is  Welsh  for  trout. 
ll  Llywarcii  Reynolds,  B.A. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  (5“'  S.  xii. 
)|  208.)— There  is  only  one  monument  to  his  memory 
ti  in  Hereford,  in  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  Shire 
ll  Hall.  There  is  no  Latin  inscription  on  it. 

W.  M.  L. 

Hereford. 

Bishop  Beilby  Porteus  (5'’'  S.  xii.  164,  20.9.) 
— It  seems  strange  that  Beilby  Porteus  should 
li  excite  such  an  amount  of  interest  so  many  years 
I after  the  close  of  his  uneventful  life.  The  con- 
I tributors  to  “ N.  & Q.”  must  have  access  to 
I libraries  rich  in  books  of  reference,  and  abundant 
opportunity  to  consult  them.  The  dates  of  Porteus 
taking  his  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees,  and  long 
lists  of  the  publications  written  or  edited  by  him, 
do  not,  however,  throw  much  light  on  his  personal 
character.  The  charge  of  toadyism  has  been  often 
" brought  against  Porteus.  It  is  certain  that  he  had 
J a weakness  for  royal  and  noble  personages,  and 
took  a lenient  view  of  their  frailties.  His  Chris- 
ti  ti.anity  was  eminently  of  a mild  type.  According  to 
ii|  the  testimony  of  his  devoted  friend  Hannah  More 
il  his  sermons  were  “very  well  suited  for  a Court.” 

Ij  During  their  delivery  his  voice  faltered  and  he  was 
I overcome  with  emotion,  though  it  is  not  recorded 
I what  effect  they  had  on  the  congregation.  Perhaps 
‘ he  was  like  the  Scotch  minister,  “who  aye  greeted 
j himself  but  couldna  make  his  folk  greet.”  Dr.  Por- 

tteus  spent  a good  deal  of  his  time  “ in  ceremonious 
1 visits.”  His  acquaintances  were  among  the  great 
I and  the  rich.  We  read  of  him  receiving  visits 
i from  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  staying  at  Straw- 
! berry  Hill,  attending  assemblies  at  Mrs.  Vesey’s, 

t|  dining  with  the  polished  Langton,  where  he  some- 
1 times  met  Johnson,  and,  in  fact,  trying  to  solve 
1 1 the  problem  of  “how  to  make  the  best  of  both 
I'  worlds.” 

I Dr.  Porteus  was  a skilful  eulogist ; his  flatteries 
J|were  delicious,  not  too  fulsome,  but  delicately 
flavoured  and  very  pleasant.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  warnings  were  mild  and  his  reproofs  ex- 
i tremely  gentle.  His  advice  w’as  generally  of  the 
I same  sort  as  Talleyrand’s  when  he  implored  the 
German  Confederation  not  to  act  with  too  much 
i precipitation.  His  rebukes  were  unlike  those  of  | 
«■  the  prophet  Nathan.  The  fliults  which  he  selected  | 
for  censure  were  trifling  peccadilloes,  which  the  j 


sinner  could  give  up  with  very  slight  inconvenience. 
Great  admiration  was  expressed  at  his  opposition 
to  the  harmless  Sunday  promenades  on  the  terraces 
at  Windsor,  and  still  greater  enthusiasm  was 
excited  when  he  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
protest  against  the  meeting  of  a club  (founded  for 
charitable  purposes)  on  Sunday  evenings  at  Carlton 
House.  Had  the  bishop  never  heard  of  Perdita, 
her  shameful  seduction,  her  still  more  shameful 
abandonment  1 Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a 
modern  Nathan.  But  Porteus  was  peculiarly  alive 
to  “ the  sinfulness  of  little  sins.” 

I never  find  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
as  a subscriber  to  any  of  the  charities  of  the  day, 
nor  in  the  numerous  books  published  by  subscrip- 
tion do  I see  his  name  among  the  subscribers,  but 
he  probably  preached  more  charity  sermons  than 
any  prelate  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Porteus’s  attainments  were  considerable,  as 
his  academical  career  undoubtedly  shows.  His 
character  was  amiable,  and  his  private  life  emi- 
nently blameless.  It  is  probable  that  he  never 
made  an  enemy.  His  friends  were  numerous,  and 
when  he  died,  notwithstanding  his  expressed  wishes 
for  a quiet  funeral,  his  grave  at  Sundridge  was  sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  mourners,  whose  grief  was 
genuine  and  sincere. 

A half-length  portrait  of  the  bishop  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  Kensington. 
His  personal  appearance  is  well  known  from  the 
numerous  engravings  published  during  his  life. 
The  shape  of  his  face  was  a good  oval — the  eyes 
small,  the  nose  inclined  to  aquiline,  the  mouth 
well  chiselled  ; his  general  appearance  was  very 
pleasing,  but  the  expression  feeble.  His  eyebrows 
show  more  character  than  one  would  have  expected. 
They  are  bushy,  but  not  much  arched. 

One  of  your  contributors  speaks  of  Walpole’s 
s.arcasms.  I cannot  imagine  what  he  alludes  to. 
Walpole  was  always  pointedly  civil  to  Porteus, 
and  carried  his  civility  so  far  as  to  catch  a severe 
attack  of  rheumatism  from  attending  church  at 
Twickenham  one  rainy  Sunday,  when  the  bishop 
preached.  P.  G. 

For  severe  strictures  upon  his  theological  learn- 
ing and  controversial  ability  see  Milner’s  End  of 
Controversy,  passim.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfielll  Court,  Temple. 

Belgravia  or  Belgradia  (5*’’  S.  xii.  88, 177, 
238.) — While  assenting  to  the  statement  that 
Belgrave  Place,  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  is  named 
after  the  second  title  of  Earl  Grosvenor  as  most 
probably  right,  may  I,  however,  suggest  the  possi- 
bility that  the  name  may,  after  all,  be  an  older 
and  a local  one  1 If  there  originally  existed  a 
pleasant  strip  of  sandy  shore  by  the  banks  of  the 
stream  which  once  ran  through  that  locality,  the 
spot  may  have  been  called  Belle  Greve  by  the 
monks  of  Westminster.  Belgrave  Bay  exists  at 
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Guernsey ; Greve  de  Lecque  (perhaps  more  correctly 
Lech)  is  the  name  of  a bay  in  Jersey,  and  Greve  is 
explained  to  mean  a strip  of  sand  by  the  shore. 
I do  not  know  whether  I am  wrong  in  thinking 
that  this  word  grave  may  also  be  traced  in  sucli 
English  names  as  Gravesend  and  Seagrave.  In 
connexion  with  this  subject,  may  I ask  whether 
any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  of  any  work  in 
which  the  place-names  of  the  Channel  Islands  are 
philologicaily  treated  1 H.  G.  K. 

“Philately”  (5^’’  S.  xii.  88,  172,  238.) — I 
believe  the  second  part  of  this  word  is  not  TeXo?, 
“ a tax,”  but  ureAeta  (dreA'q?),  “ exemption  from 
taxes.”  Thus  it  would  be  a fair  Greek  rendering 
of  “ postage  stamp,”  by  which  letters  are  (as  we 
say)  franked,  i.e.  allowed  to  pass  through  the  post 
without  any  extra  charge.  C.  S.  Jerram. 


written  by  my  grandflither,  William  Lee,  U.S. 
Consul  at  Bordeaux,  1801  to  1816,  and  in  1811 
“ faisant  fonctions  de  Secretaire  de  Legation  ” 
under  Joel  Barlow,  U.S.  Minister  to  France  : — 

^ “ Paris,  Jany.  29,  1810. 

“ Gen’l  Clarke,  the  Minister  of  War,  has  taken 

a great  fancy  to  me.  He  endeavored  to  scrape  relation- 
ship with  me.  His  family  was  made  up  of  Woodfall  or 
Woodruff  and  Lees;  they  took  the  name  of  Clarke,  he 
says,  by  having  a large  estate  left  to  them,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  as  some  of  his  ancestors  by  the  name  of  Lee 
migrated  from  Ireland  to  America,  and  a branch  of 
mine  are  Irish,  we  must  be  related ; he  says  the  thing 
appears  so  highly  probable  that  he  wishes  me  to  examine 
the  business.” 

Napoleon,  according  to  A Voice  from  St.  Helena, 
was  much  annoyed  by  his  genealogical  pretensions. 

Wm.  Lee,  M.D. 

2111,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


Students  in  Oxford  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century  (5^'*  S.  xii.  167.) — J.  E.  T.  K.  has  found 
a valuable  independent  witness  to  the  number  of 
students,  but  implies  that  Anthony  a Wood  con- 
tented himself  with  a vague  statement  that  he 
“ had  heard  ” that  the  number  was  30,0(10.  Your 
correspondent  forgets  that  in  the  Historia  et 
Antiqnitates  Univ.  Oxon.  (O.xf.,  1674,  lib.  i.  p.  80, 
under  the  year  1224)  Wood  quotes  from  a speech 
of  Eichard  of  Armagh  before  the  Pope  on  Nov.  8, 
1357,  “ubi  in  studio  Oxon.  adhuc  meo  tempore 
erant  Triginta  Millia  Studentium,  non  reperiuntur 
sex  millia  his  diebus.”  Fama. 

Oxford. 

Curious  Coincidences  (5‘'*  S.  x.  385,  502 ; xi. 
32,  72,  296,  474  ; xii.  111.) — The  following  fact,  I 
think,  deserves  to  be  noted  amongst  your  curious 
coincidences.  On  Sunday  evening.  Sept.  7,  as  I 
was  reading  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm  in  church, 
my  attention  was  suddenly  drawn  away,  and  there 
happened  to  me  what  I never  remember  to  have 
happened  to  me  before  in  the  course  of  my  long 
ministry,  viz.  an  utter  inability  to  recover  my  lost 
place.  After  an  awful  pause  the  clerk  proceeded 
with  tlie  next  verse,  and  a neighbour  kindly 
directed  me  where  to  go  on.  On  returning  home, 
my  wife  pointed  out  the  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  clause  I had  omitted  was  the  latter  part 
of  verse  37,  “ his  place  could  no  where  he  found.” 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

“ HoDIE  Mini,  CRAS  TIBI,”  &c.  (5^*'  S.  X.  155  ; 
xi.  492  ; xii.  35,  98.)— This  warning  motto  occurs 
in  St.  Giles’s  Church,  Durham,  at  the  foot  of  the 
effigy  of  John  Heath,  Esq.,  of  Kepier,  who  died  in 
159i.  Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

The  Clarke  Family  and  the  Due  de  Feltre 
(S^**  S.  xii.  67,  97, 119.) — Seeing  the  communication, 
ante,  p.  67,  entitled  “ The  Clarke  Family  and 
the  Due  de  Feltre,”  I would  forward  for  your 
information  the  following  extract  from  a letter 


“ Heywarden  ” OR  “ Hayward  ” (5‘'^  S.  xii.  31, 
197.) — According  to  Isaac  Taylor  (Words  and 
Places),  “ Hayward  and  Howard  are  corruptions  of 
Hogwarden,  an  officer  elected  annually  to  see  that 
the  swine  in  the  common  forest  pastures  or  dens 
were  duly  provided  with  rings,”  &c.  He  mentions 
also  that  the  Howard  family  first  comes  into  notice 
in  the  Weald.  May  we  not  conclude,  therefore, 
that  heyivarden  and  hogwarden  are  the  same  term  ? 

S.  M.  Kingsley  Kingsley. 

“ Slade  ” (5‘h  S.  xi.  348,  495  ; xii.  18,  57)  is 
cited  by  Richardson  (suppl.)  from  Wiclif  and 
(addenda)  from  Gower.  Add  Percy’s  Beliques, 
i.  1,  56.  Stratmann,  Halliwell,  Jamieson.  Glos- 
sary to  Bishop  Douglas  (1874)  under  “ Sladis.” 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

The  late  Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge,  in  his  valuable 
Dictionary  of  Old  English  Words,  s.v.  “ Slade 
[slede],  sb.=a.  green  plain,”  cites  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  447.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

“ Strang”  (5^**  S.  xii.  89, 115, 156.) — This  word, 
which  seems  to  be  considered  an  uncommon  one, 
was,  I think,  in  common  use  in  the  last  century. 
I find  the  words  “ I stranged  much  to  hear,”  used 
in  the  sense  of  “ I am  much  surprised  to  hear,”  in 
the  letters  of  a lady  of  rank  (the  daughter  of  an 
earl)  written  in  1746.  Mary  Agnes  Hickson. 

The  Cuckoo  “ changes  her  tune  ” (5*'^  S.  xi. 
403  ; xii.  38,  73,  117.) — The  following  extract 
from  White’s  Selborne  may  be  of  interest  (Lett,  x., 
“To  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  Aug.  1, 1771”) : 

“ The  same  person  finds  upon  trial  that  the  note  of  the 
cuckoo  (of  which  we  have  but  one  species)  varies  in 
different  individuals ; for,  about  Selborne  Wood,  he  found 
they  were  mostly  in  n ; he  heard  two  sing  together,  the 
one  in  n and  the  other  in  d sharp,  which  made  a dis- 
agreeable concert ; he  afterwards  heard  one  in  n sharp, 
and,  about  Wolmer  Forest,  some  in  c.” 

The  curious  circumstance  referred  to  in  th# 
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memoranda  from  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Trans- 
!|  actions  of  the  Linncean  Society  {ante,  p.  74)  was 
v|  observed  very  long  ago,  and  it  forms  the  subject  of 
/'  an  epigram  in  that  scarce  black-letter  volume  the 
: Eingranis  of  John  Heywood,  1587  (Mitford). 

J.  W.  B.  P. 

“ Housen  ” (5^**  S.  X.  328,  437,  527  ; xi.  297  ; 
xii.  177.) — Though  this  word  may  be  unknown  in 
Aberdeenshire,  sixty  or  more  years  ago  it  was 

I known  and  used  in  the  adjoining  county.  I have 
by  me  a poem  cut  from  tbe  Montrose  Bevieiv  all 

' 1 those  years  ago,  beginning  : — 

“ From  Ferryden — ane  place  of  housen  vile, 

Where  fishermen  and  fisher  wives  abide,”  &c. 

■ I have  heard  the  word  used  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
: i land.  Ellcee. 

; Craven. 

' This  form  of  the  plural  of  house  is  still  in  use  in 

i t the  part  of  Oxfordshire  (near  Lechlade)  where  I 
a:  am  just  now  staying.  I heard  it  only  yesterday  : 

my  friend’s  coachman  told  me  there  were  many 
»i  gentlemen’s  housen  and  parks  between  Farringdon 

II  and  Wantage.  Also,  four  years  ago,  when  I acted 
1'  for  three  months  as  locum  teneyis  at  Alton  Barnes, 
li  near  Marlborough,  the  word  was  in  universal  use 
bl  among  the  cottagers.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said 
' ! to  be  a common  expression  in  the  Vale  of  White 
1 1 Horse  and  the  Pewsey  Vale.  W.  R.  Tate. 

New  AthensEum  Club. 

This  plural  form  is  still  in  general  use  in  the 
district  round  Norwich,  as  I can  testify  from 
f I experience.  Travelling  lately  in  a third-class 

Ji  carriage — one  learns  more  local  information  in 
k a third  than  in  a first  or  second  class  carriage — I 
li  asked  one  of  my  fellow  travellers  to  point  out  to 

ii  me  a church  tower.  “There,  sir,  you  get  a glint 
of  it  among  the  housen,”  was  the  reply.  I was 

il  told  that  glint  for  glimpse  is  common  among  the 
♦I  poorer  classes  in  Norfolk.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

|!  Hampstead,  N.W. 

f The  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  con- 
11  nected  with  Pope  and  his  Quarrels  (5'**  S. 
.1'  xii.  6,  36,  71,  89,  110,  158,  192.) — Timothy  Atkins, 

J I at  Dr.  Sacheverell’s  Head,  near  St.  Paul’s,  London, 

I published  in  1730  : — 

II  26.  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry  Spiritualiz'd  : or,  tbe  Art 
1 of  Priest-Craft.  To  which  is  prefixed,  A curious  print  of 
»'  a certain  Orator,  as  described  in  the  Dunciad. 

‘ I “ Imbrown’d  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henly  stands 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  ballancing  his  hands  ; 
i How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 

I How  sweet  the  periods  neither  said  nor  sung.” 

; Dunciad. 

Wm.  Freelove. 

I Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

cj  Showers  of  Sulphur  (5*'^  S.  x.  495  ; xi.  155, 
'1518  ; xii.  35,  211.) — The  test  of  the  microscope  in 
t [competent  hands  is  quite  decisive.  No  two  things 


can  be  more  distinct  than  the  pollen  of  a pine  and 
grains  of  sulphur.  Besides,  the  evidence  is  all  one 
way.  Those  who  say  that  it  tasted  and  “smelt 
awful  like  sulphur”  are  not  aware  that  sulphur  is 
tasteless  and  has  no  smell.  What  is  called  the 
smell  of  sulphur  is  the  smell  of  hypo-sulphurous 
acid  arising  from  combustion.  But  in  this  case 
combustion  is  out  of  the  question.  J.  C.  M. 

“Twopenny  damn”  S.  xii.  126,  233.) — 
This  is  no  more  than  an  ornamental  variety  of  a 
“ twelvepenny  curse,”  i.e.  a curse  for  which  a man 
was  liable  to  be  fined  twelvepence  by  a ju.stice. 

J.  T.  M. 

“ Grimly  ” an  Adjective  (5***  S.  xii.  206.)— 
When  Frances  Reynolds,  the  sister  of  Sir  Joshua, 
painted  a miniature  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great 
lexicographer  hailed  it  as  being  “ the  grimly  ghost 
of  Johnson.”  In  Todd’s  edition  of  the  Dictionary, 
grimly  is  defined  as  “having  a frightful  or  hideous 
look,”  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  word 
is  introduced  the  passage  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  which  has 
been  already  quoted  by  your  correspondent.  On 
this  too  does  Webster,  in  all  probability,  rely  when 
he  refers  inquirers  to  “ Beaum.  and  FI.”  to  justify 
the  insertion  of  “Grimly,  a.,  having  a hideous  or 
stern  look.”  St.  Swithin. 

Heraldic  (5^'’  S.  xii.  187,  234.) — “ Gules,  three 
leopards’  heuds  jessantfleurs-cle-lis  or.”  This  is  not 
correctly  blazoned.  It  should  be  “ Gules,  three 
leopards’  heads  jessant  de  Us  or.”  F.  G. 

Tradesmen’s  Tokens  (5^'^  S.  xi.  28,  139,  157, 
197  ; xii.  38,  217.) — Mr.  J.  Henry  conveys  a 
wrong  impression  when  he  says,  “ Mr.  Batty’s  work 
is  merely  a catalogue  without  an  index,”  for  this 
implies  that  my  work  on  the  Copper  Currency  is 
finished,  and  that  there  is  no  index  to  it.  He  is 
aware  that  the  work  is  not  yet  complete,  and  it 
surprises  me,  as  it  will  doubtless  many,  that  he  has 
an  impression  that  the  index  ought  to  be  written 
first.  Two  of  my  subscribers  have  kindly  volun- 
teered to  assist  me  in  making  a most  perfect  index, 
which  is  progressing  as  the  work  goes  on.  I must 
again  refer  your  readers  to  the  authority  I gave 
{ante,  p.  38)  relative  to  the  striking  of  the  Anglesey 
tokens,  viz.,  Pye,  who  lived  at  the  time  at  Bir- 
mingham, was  a collector,  and  wrote  two  books  on 
the  subject  of  provincial  coins,  and  who  says  (4to.  ed.. 
1801),  that  the  dies  were  engraved  by  “ Hancock” 
and  manufactured  “ at  a mint  erected  by  the  Paris 
Mine  Co.  in  Birmingham.”  Your  readers  will 
doubtless  see  which  authority  is  most  to  be  relied 
upon.  I also  question  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Henry  that  the  late  Matthew  Young, 
dealer  in  coins,  struck  an  enormous  quantity  of 
“ mules,”  for  had  such  been  the  case  they  would  be 
in  the  cabinets  of  our  best  collectors  ; besides,  most 
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of  the  “mules”  extant  were  recorded  by  Conder  in 
his  work  on  provincial  coins,  published  in  1798. 
Birchall  also,  in  his  work,  published  1796,  gives 
a description  of  many  of  the  so-called  “ mules.” 
It  is  generally  understood  that  T.  Spence,  dealer 
in  coins,  No.  8,  Little  Turnstile,  High  Holborn, 
was  the  greatest  offender  in  this  respect  by  making 
an  immense  quantity  of  varieties,  and  issuing  many 
of  them  for  political  and  others  for  his  trade  pur- 
poses. I may  also  add  that  many  thousands  of 
these  and  of  other  uncirculated  tokens  and  coins, 
fresh  as  just  from  the  Mint,  of  which  I bought 
many  packages,  were  sold  by  auction  in  London 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  by  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  Birchall  of  Leeds  (above  alluded  to).  I can 
well  pass  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Henry  when  I have 
Sharpe’s  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Hir  George 
Chetunpid,  Bart.,  as  an  example  for  my  work, 
wherein  are  given  cards  of  address,  admission 
tickets,  jettons,  &c.  I).  T.  Batty. 

10,  Cathedral  Yard,  Manchester. 

In  noticing  the  want  of  “a  work  upon  the  token 
issue  of  the  eighteenth  century  ” no  mention  is 
made  of  Charles  Bye’s  Copper  Coins:  Correct  and 
Comgjlete  Begyrescntation  of  all  the  Princijyal  Cojyjyer 
Coins,  Tokens  of  Trade,  and  Cards  of  Address  on 
Copper,  which  ivere  Circulated  as  such  between  the 
Years  1787  and  1801,  engraved  in  fifty-three 
plates,  second  4fco.  edit..  Loud.,  1802.  The  first 
8vo.  edition  was  published  at  Birmingham  in  1795. 
I suppose  that  these  years  were  taken  as  those  in 
which  the  issue  of  tokens  was  most  frequent  from 
the  state  of  tlie  times.  Those  in  “ IST.  & Q.,”  u.s., 
are  from  1781  to  1800.  Lowndes-Bohn  mentions 
IZ.  12.5.  as  having  been  the  price  of  the  quarto,  and 
ll.  5s.  of  the  octavo.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

“ Catch  a weasel  asleep”  (5*’’  S.  xii.  146.) — 
Common  sayings  are  seldom  derived  from  a single 
anecdote.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Paris. 

Wallflowers  (5‘''  S.  xi.  506  ; xii.  95.)— Though, 
as  stated  by  A.  R.,  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Society,  in  its  Glossary  of  Provincial  JYords  and 
Phrases  (1873),  has  overlooked  “ bloody- warrior  ” 
as  a name  for  the  dark-red  variety  of  the  wall- 
flower, the  name  occurs  in  Jennings’s  Dialect  of 
the  West  of  England,  particularly  Somersetshire 
(second  ed.,  1869)  ; in  Barnes’s  Grammar  and 
Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect  (1863)  ; in  A Dia- 
logue in  the  Devonshire  Dialect,  by  a Lady  (1837)  ; 
and  in  Pulman’s  Riistie  Sketches  (third  ed.,  1871). 
The  orthography  employed  in  the  last  is  “ bloody- 
war  yer.”  This  name  was  much  more  prevalent 
than  wallflower  at  Looe,  in  South-east  Cornwall,  in 
my  boyhood,  where,  however,  it  was  pronounced 
as  if  written  “ bleddy-waryer.”  I may  add  that 
at  Looe  plain,  yellow,  single  wallflowers  were 


always  termed  “ heartseeds  ” or  “ artseeds  ” (see 
Bond’s  History  of  Looe,  1823,  p.  130). 

Wm.  i?EAGELLY. 

Torquay. 

Binding  of  Book  of  Charles  II.  (5‘''  S.  xii. 
148.) — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Charles  II. 
added  to  the  old  royal  library,  and  that  the  same 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  All  the  books  in 
red  or  blue  morocco,  gilt  with  the  crowned  cipher 
of  crossed  C’s  on  corners  and  back  or  C.  E.  on  the 
sides,  occasionally  met  with  in  private  collections, 
and  known  as  “ Charles  II.’s  copies,”  were  provided 
and  bound  for  the  king  by  Samuel  Mearne  (ap- 
pointed binder  of  all  books,  &c.,  printed,  bought, 
or  provided  for  his  Majesty’s  use,  June  20,  1660, 
with  a yearly  fee  of  61.*),  but  never  delivered,  and, 
the  king  being  a bad  paymaster,  were  publicly 
sold  under  the  consequent  embarrassed  circum- 
stances of  Mearne.  W.  F.’s  book  is  probably  one 
of  these  copies.  In  the  library  of  Sir  E.  Nicholas, 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  I.  and  II., 
dispersed  by  Puttick  & Simpson,  Aug.  14-15, 1877, 
were  several  books  so  bound,  and  in  morocco,  calf, 
and  vellum,  stamped  with  the  royal  arms  and  0.  R. 
in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  last-named  may, 
however,  have  been  presentation  copies  to  the 
king,  and  so  bound  previously.  W.  I.  E.  V. 

I had  in  my  possession  until  lately  a book 
bound  as  W.  F.  describes,  namely,  “ gilt  edges, 
profusely  ornamented  at  back  and  corners  with  a 
cipher  of  two  crossed  C’s,  having  a royal  crown 
above,  and  below  two  palpi  branches.”  Mine 
differed  only  in  colour,  being  black  leather 
instead  of  red.  I do  not  imagine  this  belonged  to 
a piHvate  library  of  King  Charles,  but  to  some 
public  royal  library,  for  I had  two  others  (all  being 
almanacs  bound  up)  which  were  similarly  bound, 
one  for  the  year  1703,  having  the  cipher  A.  R.  with 
crown,  but  not  the  palm  branches,  and  the  other 
for  1721,  with  G.  R.  and  crown.  From  this  simi- 
larity it  would  seem  as  if  they  all  belonged  to  the 
same  library.  Frances  Collins. 

Rosebank,  Isleworth. 

Gymnick  Family  (5‘**  S.  xii.  147.)— Scotus 
will  find  all  about  the  family  of  Beissel  von  Gim- 
nich  in  the  Stammbuch  des  hluehenden  und 
ahgestorhenen  Adels  Deutschlands,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
They  are  an  ancient  family  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
district,  Juliers  and  Cologne.  Gimrich  is  the 
original  family  name,  Beissen  being  a surname 
borne  by  the  younger  branch,  the  only  one  sur- 
viving at  present.  The  arms  are  : Argent,  an 
engrailed  cross  gules.  The  above  work  gives 
reference  to  various  detailed  genealogies  of  the 
said  family.  V.  S. 

* An  order  for  payment  of  this  fee  is  dated  Nov.  16, 

1663. 
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The  Long  Barn,  Kennington  (S***  S.  xii.  149.) 
— This  was  the  last  standing  fragment  of  the  out- 
buildings of  the  old  palace  of  Kennington,  an 
occasional  place  of  residence  of  our  kings  in  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but 
1 more  particularly  .associated  with  the  Black  Prince, 
who  lived  here  for  some  time,  and  whose  route 
from  the  waterside,  when  he  came  from  West- 
■ minster,  is  still  called  Prince’s  Road.  The  palace 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  this  barn,  ori- 
ginally the  stable,  were  demolished  soon  after 
1625,  and  a manor  house  was  erected  on  part  of 
' the  site.  The  situation  of  the  barn  is  shown  on  a 
II  plan  dated  1636  as  being  at  the  east  end  of  the 
||  grounds,  and  standing  parallel  to  and  adjoining 
(I  what  was  then  called  the  New  Road  (more  recently 
Park  Place),  which  connected  the  road  from 
)i  Newington  with  that  which  led  to  Kingston. 

I The  building  was  of  Hint  and  stone,  and  had  five 
massive  buttresses  facing  the  roadway.  In  1709 
some  of  the  Palatine  protesters  were  lodged  in  it. 
ii  In  1795  it  was  pulled  down.  W.  E.  B. 

See  Old  and  New  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  332,  and 
Curiosities  of  London,  by  John  Timbs,  p.  392. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5‘''  S.  xii.  149.) — 
Sin  his  Mother  gaed  aioa.— This  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing poem  first  appeared  in  the  Border  Advertiser  of 
Deo.  26,  1877.  As  it  was  published  anonymously  I do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  author's  name,  but  may 
mention  that  the  poem  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has 
already  earned  for  himself  a very  wide  and  honourable 
reputation  by  bis  writings.  1’.  C.  H.  would,  no  doubt, 
by  addressing  a note  to  the  editor  or  publisher  of  the 
above  paper  (at  Galashiels,  N.B.),  obtain  a copy  of  the 
poem.  J.  R. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘**  S.  xii. 
170.)— 

“ The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.” 

This  is  said  by  J.  Hain  Friswell  (Familiar  Words), 
to  be  by  ‘‘  Lord  Mansfield,  Charge,  cir.  1789,”  but  I should 
like  to  possess  some  more  precise  reference.  T.  L.  A. 

(5''’  S.  xi.  509 ; xii.  99,  179.) 

“ All  men  are  brothers.” 

J Surely  an  older  philosopher,  and  one  of  a truer  sort 

I than  the  Stoic,  is  to  be  credited  with  the  confession  of  the 
, brotherhood  of  man.  When  Job  said,  “ If  I did  despise 
» the  cause  of  my  manservant  or  of  my  maidservant,  when 

I,  they  contended  with  me ; what  then  shall  I do  when  God 
I riseth  up  ? and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I answer 
' him?  Bid  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb  mahe  him  ? 
I and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  ? ’’  (Job.  xxxi. 
• j 13-15),  he  anticipated  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  and 
l i pronounced  the  doom  of  slavery  (see  Bishop  Wordsworth, 
1 in  loco).  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

(5ti'  S.  xii.  209.) 

'i  “Behold!  Augusta’s  glittering  spires  increase,”  &c. 
r These  lines  are  part  of  the  concluding  portion  of  Pope’s 
I Windsor  Forest,  and  form  a kind  of  prelude  to  that  mag- 


nificent hurst  of  prophecy  which  was  so  very  near  its 
realization  in  the  great  meeting  of  all  nations  at  the 
world  8 fair  in  Hyde  Park,  1851.  I refer  to  the  lines 
commencing ; — 

“ The  time  shall  come  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind, 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind.” 

T.  L.  A. 

(5‘i'  S.  xii.  170,  199,  239.) 

“ What  profits  now  to  understand,”  kc. 

Mr.  Charles  Stuart's  note  is  curiously  wrong.  The 
Laureate’s  verses  were  in  reply  to  verses  by  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  (not  Sir  B.  K.  Bulwer).  They  appeared  in  his 
poem  The  New  Timon  : a Romance  of  London,  H.  Col- 
born,  1846  (not  in  Punch),  and  they  did  not  arise  from 
Tennyson’s  having  been  “ appointed  ” Laureate,  which 
did  not  occur  till  five  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Words- 
worth, but  from  his  having  been  placed  on  the  pension 
list  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  compensation,  it  is  said,  for 
claims  which  his  family  had  on  the  Crown. 

D.  Barron  Brightwell. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Catharine  and  Craufurd  Tait,  Wife  and  Son  of  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A Memoir 
edited,  at  the  Request  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Benham,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Margate.  (Macmillan 
S:  Co.) 

As  a rule,  we  believe  that  the  family  life  of  the  modern 
bishop  will  bear  scrutiny,  and  that  many  episcopal  house- 
holds could  be  named  which  are  exemplary  not  only  of 
Christian  graces  and  domestic  virtues,  but  of  the  highest 
social  and  intellectual  culture.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
are  rare,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a genuine  Mrs. 
Proudie  in  these  days,  a bishop's  wife  devoid  of  all  in- 
terest in  the  spiritual  side  of  her  husband's  work,  and 
only  puffed  up  and  secularized  by  his  worldly  dignity. 
Some  natural  doubt,  we  are  informed,  was  felt  whether 
it  was  wise  to  give  to  the  public  the  reminiscences  of  such 
a life  as  Mrs.  Tait's.  It  was  thought  that  the  record, 
though  full  of  ijathetic  interest  to  those  who  were  behind 
the  scenes  and  were  familiar  with  her  peculiar  activities 
and  her  heartbreaking  sorrows,  was  hardly  fitted  for  the 
common  gaze.  But  we  think  the  archbishop  has  done 
well  to  promote  the  publication  of  these  memoirs  of  his 
beloved  wife  and  son.  Nothing  but  good  can  possibly 
come  of  disclosing  such  admirable  careers,  and  Mrs.  Tait 
was  known  to  so  wide  a circle,  and  was  notoriously  so 
true  a helpmate  to  her  husband  at  every  stage  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours,  that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  the 
sanctities  of  private  life  in  portraying  her  as  she  was,  at 
Rugby,  at  Carlisle,  at  Fulham,  and  at  Lambeth,  the  best  of 
wives  and  mothers,  the  largest-hearted  of  friends,  the 
most  untiring  and  methodical  of  workers,  throwing  herself 
with  alt  the  force  of  her  bright  and  sympathetic  nature 
into  the  part  allotted  to  her  as  the  wife  of  a public  man, 
weighted  at  each  successive  step  of  his  rise  with  the  gravest 
responsibilities,  often  disabled  by  failing  health,  and 
visited  by  bereavements  heavy  enough  to  crush  all  energy 
and  ambition  out  of  ordinary  minds.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  or  more  instructive  in  this  volume  than  the 
picture  it  gives  us  of  husband  and  wife  agreeing  to  differ 
on  many  things,  while  intensely  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
great  motive  of  conduct.  Deep  and  true  as  was  the 
attachment  which  bound  them,  the  archbishop’s  own 
views  of  Church  policy  appear  to  have  taken  no  colour 
whatever  from  those  of  his  wife,  and  he  showed  the 
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strength  of  liis  nature  by  preserving  perfect  independence 
of  speech  and  action. 

The  brief  memoir  of  Craufurd  Tait,  thearclibishop’s  only 
son,  whose  death  was  followed  in  six  months  by  that  of  his 
mother,  presents  him  to  us  as  a young  clergyman  starting 
on  his  career  with  every  advantage  and  full  of  promise. 
He  had  no  brilliant  gifts,  but  he  had  admirable  sense,  the 
best  training  for  his  profession,  and  a singular  power  of 
attaching  friends.  It  was  for  his  eye,  in  the  confidence 
that  he  would  survive  her,  that  his  mother  composed  the 
touching  narrative  of  the  great  tragedy  of  her  life,  when 
in  early  childhood  he  himself  was  saved,  “ as  by  fire,” 
out  of  the  wreck  made  by  scarlet  fever  in  her  home. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a more  moving  story 
than  IMrs.  Tait’s  record  of  the  deaths  of  the  five  little 
daughters  cut  off  by  the  terrible  epidemic  when  it  in- 
vaded the  Heanery  at  Carlisle. 

Index  Hxpurgaiorins  Anglicanm ; or,  a Descriptive  Gaia- 
logiie  of  ike  Principal  Books  pnnled  or  pullished  in 
England  which,  have  been  Hiippressed,  or  Bnrnt  hg  the 
Common  Hangman,  or  Censured,  or  for  which  the 
Authors,  Printers,  or  Publishers  have  been  ProsectUed. 
By  W.  H.  Hart,  P.S.A.  Parts  I.  to  V.  (J.  Russell 
Smith.) 

The  value  and  importance  of  such  a catalogue  as  that 
which  i\Ir.  Hart  is  producing,  and  of  which  he  has  already 
issued  five  jiarts,  are  so  evident  that  the  mere  announce- 
ment that  such  a catalogue  is  in  course  of  publication 
will  ensure  for  it  the  attention  which  it  is  sure  to 
receive  from  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  But  we  desire 
to  show  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  materials  which 
the  editor's  learning  and  familiarity  with  our  national 
records  have  enabled  him  to  accumulate,  by  pointing  out 
that  in  the  five  parts  already  issued  we  have  notices  of 
nearly  three  hundred  different  works,  although  the  list, 
which  is  chronologically  arranged,  only  comes  down  to 
the  year  1681.  The  Index,  which  will  be  completed  in 
one  volume,  is,  we  believe,  quite  ready  for  the  press,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  illness  and  other  causes  which 
have  delayed  the  progress  of  its  publication  may  soon  be 
removed,  so  that  we  may  shortly  receive  in  its  entirety 
what  must  prove  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  English  literature,  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
which  will  probably  be  the  introductory  preface,  which, 
as  the  editor  justly  remarks,  cannot  be  conveniently  pre- 
jiared  until  the  book  is  brought  to  a close. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual 
Aleiiing  of  the  Library  Association,  held  at  Oxford, 
Oct.  1-3,  1878.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Tedder  and  E.  C. 
Thomas.  (Whittingham.) 

The  first  annual  report  has,  after  some  delay,  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  size  of  the  volume,  been  issued. 
Mr.  Tedder,  who  signs  the  preface,  has  also  contributed 
an  index,  similar  to  his  exhaustive  index  to  the  first 
report.  'Where  there  is  so  much  matter  and  of  such 
variety  in  interest  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the 
names  of  one  or  two  of  upwards  of  a score  of  contributors. 
Among  the  practical  results  the  Council  state  that  they 
have  commenced  a collection  of  library  appliances  and 
catalogues  of  libraries,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  meetings 
oftener  than  once  a year.  The  rejiort  f rom  the  Secretary 
of  the  Jtetropolitan  Eree  Library  Committee  tells  how,  to 
the  disgrace  of  London,  every  parish  except  Whitechapel 
successfully  resisted  the  attempts  to  establish  local  free 
libraries.  An  article  on  ‘‘  Subscription  Libraries  in  con- 
nexion w'ith  Eree  Public  Libraries  ” would  seem  to  show 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  to  steer  clear  of 
the  former.  As  to  printing  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  most  cogent 
reasons  arc  advanced  in  several  of  the  papers  to  show 
not  only  the  desirability,  but,  what  is  of  greater  moment. 


the  practicability  of  printing  it  within  a reasonable  time, 
and  it  is  well  observed  that  the  cost  would  be  less  than 
that  of  “ a single  ironclad,  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  at  the  first  available  opportunity.” 

Did  Queen  Elizabeth  take  Other  Order  in  the  Advertise- 
ments of  15661  A Postscript  to  a Letter  to  Lord 
Selborne.  By  James  Parker,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.  (Ox- 
ford and  London,  James  Parker  & Co.) 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Parker’s  Postscript 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everybody  who  is  interested  in 
the  complicated  questions  of  Church  history  and  Church 
law,  which  have  for  some  time  been  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  courts  as  well  as  of  the  general  public.  That 
Mr.  Parker  writes  with  great  knowledge  of  his  subject  is 
witnessed  to  by  his  previous  publications.  That  he  will 
convince  his  opponents  is  not  probable,  but  those  who 
give  his  two  letters  a careful  and  impartial  reading  will  at 
least  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  few  writers  of  the 
present  day  have  gone  into  the  history  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  and  of  the  Advertisements  with  such  minuteness  of 
detail  as  Mr.  James  Parker. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
catalogue  of  rai  e early- printed  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
Prayer  Books,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dore,  of  Hud- 
dersfield, which  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  at 
Manchester. 


iiJDtifc^  to  Corrfspontrrntj:. 

We  mtisl  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

E.  D.  W.  writes  : — “ Will  any  one  kindly  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  classification  to  be  adopted  in  preparing 
a catalogue  of  a small  library  to  quicken  its  disposal 
after  the  decease  of  the  inquirer!  The  following  heads 
suggest  themselves: — 1.  The  author;  2.  The  subject; 
3.  The  size  of  the  books ; 4.  Their  present  arrangement 
on  the  bookshelves.  The  last  appears  most  convenient 
for  my  own  reference,  but  for  no  other  purpose.”  [We 
shall  be  glad  to  forward  prepaid  commuications  to  our 
correspondent.] 

Edgar  Atheliko. — You  should  address  our  contem- 
porary the  Builder,  which  is  published  every  Eriday.  We 
do  not  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

Miss  Ransom  (Bancroft,  Hitchin)  writes  Can  any 
of  the  readers  of  ‘ N.  & Q.’  furnish  the  rules  of  a corre- 
sponding essay  society  where  papers  are  well  criticized 
and  reviewed  1 ” [Address  Miss  Ransom.  ] 

J.  W. — Simon  Erangois  Ravenet,  a French  engraver, 
born  1706,  died  1774- 

H.  R.  (Chester.) — See  Roger  Wilbraham’s  Attempt  at 
a Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Cheshire. 

J.  P.  (Torquay.) — The  rule  respecting  “ Pre  ” was 
omitted  in  your  MS. 

E.  M.  Street  (“  Genius,”  &c.).— See  ante,  pp.  97,  132, 
195,  213. 

Este. — See  ante,  pp.  172,  238. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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TITLE  LIST  OF  CATALOGUES  OF  ENGLISH 
PLAYS. 

{Continued  from  p.  204.) 

The  library  of  Mrs.  Anne  Oldfield,  the  actress,  con- 
sisting of  218  volumes  of  plays,  was  sold  by  auction  in 
London  in  1731.  I have  not  succeeded  in  finding  record 
of  the  existence  of  a printed  catalogue  of  this  collection. 

A true  and  exact  catalogue  of  all  the  plays  and  other 
dramatick  pieces,  that  were  ever  yet  printed  in  the 
English  tongue,  in  alphabetical  order  : continu’d  down 
to  April,  1732.  [Device.]  London,  printed  fqr  W.  Feales, 
at  Rowe's  Head  over  against  Clement’s  Inn  Gate.  1732. 
(Price  6d.)  Where  may  be  had  variety  of  plays.  12mo. 
pp.  36-1-advertisement  leaf.  Abe  play  title  list. 

Scanderbeg;  or,  love  and  liberty.  A tragedy.  Written 
by  the  late  Thomas  Whincop,  Esq.  To  which  are  added 
a list  of  all  the  dramatic  authors,  with  some  account  of 
their  lives;  and  of  all  the  dramatic  pieces  ever  published 
in  the  English  language,  to  the  year  1747.  [Device.] 
London,  printed  for  W.  Reeve... 1747.  8vo.  pp.  l-f350. 
The  list  is  attributed  to  John  Mottley.  Abe  authors’ 
name  list  before  the  Restoration,  with  life  notes  and 
play  titles.  Abe  authors’  name  list  since  Restoration, 
with  life  notes  and  play  titles.  Indexes : ahe  authors’ 
name  lists  in  reign  groups  ; abc  play  title  list.  Two 
imperfect  copies  in  the  British  Aluseum  Library,  one 
with  title  leaf,  and  both  with  the  list  complete,  pp.  87  to 
350.  One  copy  is  catalogued  under  " English  Dramatic 
Poets,”  the  other  under  “ Whincop  (Thomas).” 

'The  British  theatre.  Containing  the  lives  of  the 
English  dramatic  poets ; with  an  account  of  all  their 


plays.  Together  with  the  lives  of  most  of  the  principal 
actors  as  well  as  poets.  To  which  is  prefixed  a short  view 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  English  stage... Dublin, 
printed  for  Peter  Wilson.  ..1750.  Also  issued  with  another 
title  leaf,  differing  thus  : London,  printed  for  R.  Baldwin, 
June.. ..1752.  12mo.  pp.  (2)-El6-(-(6)+200-fC28).  Partly 
by  William  Rufus  Chetwood.  Date  authors’  name  list, 
with  life  notes,  play  titles  and  dates.  Indexes:  abc 
authors’  name  list;  abc  play  title  list. 

An  apology  for  the  life  of  Colley  Cibber,  comedian... 
Written  by  himself.. .The  fourth  edition. ..and  a list  of 
dramatic  authors  and  their  works.  London,  printed  for 
R.  & J.  Dod3ley...l756.  12mo.  2 vols.  I.  pp.  (14)-e324, 
portrait;  II.  pp.  (2)+304-f  (30).  II.,  pp.  1C9  to  end.  Date 
authors’  name  list,  with  play  titles  and  dates.  Indexes  : 
abc  authors’  name  list ; abc  play  title  list. 

Theatrical  records  : or,  an  account  of  English  dra- 
matic authors  and  their  works.  [Device.]  London, 
printed  for  R.  & J.  Dodsley...l756.  12mo.  pp.  136-f(30) 
-Eadvertisement  leaf.  Date  authors’  name  list,  with  play 
titles  and  dates.  Indexes : abc  authors’  name  list ; abc 
play  title  list.  In  the  last  two  lists  the  title-pages,  head- 
lines, pagination,  and  signatures  differ,  but  the  text  of 
both  issues  was  pulled  from  the  same  setting  of  type. 

The  companion  to  the  play  house;  or,  an  historical 
account  of  all  the  dramatic  writers  (and  their  works) 
that  have  appeared  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
the  commencement  of  our  theatrical  exhibitions  down 
to  the  present  year  1764.  Composed  in  the  form  of  a 
dictionary,  for  the  more  I'eadily  turning  to  any  particular 
author,  or  performance.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  con- 
tains a critical  and  historical  account  of  every  tragedy, 
comedy,  farce,  &c.,  in  the  English  language.  The 
respective  merits  of  each  piece,  and  of  the  actors  who 
performed  the  principal  characters,  are  particularly 
examined  and  pointed  out.  Vol.  II.  contains  the  lives 
and  productions  of  every  dramatic  writer  for  the  English 
or  Irish  theatres,  including  not  only  all  those  memoirs 
that  have  been  formerly  written,  but  also  a great  number 
of  new  lives  and  curious  anecdotes  never  before  communi- 
cated to  the  public.  Also  the  lives  of  our  most  celebrated 
actors,  who  were  likewise  authors  of  any  theatrical  com- 
position from  Shakespear  and  Johnson,  down  to  the 
present  times.  London,  printed  for  T.  Becket  and 
[others]. ..1764.  12mo.  2 vols.  I.  pp.  42  and  27  sheets  in 
sixes  and  one  leaf,  not  numbered;  II.  one  leaf  and  JI.j 
sheets  in  sixes,  not  numbered.  By  David  Erskine  Baker, 
partly  from  MSS.  of  'Thomas  Coxeter.  I.  Abc  play  title 
list;  with  authors’  names;  place,  and  date  of  acting; 
fortune  of  play  and  actors  ; date  and  size  of  editions. 
II.  Abc  authors’  name  list,  with  life  notes  and  play 
titles. 

The  playhouse  pocket-companion,  or  theatrical  vade 
mecum  : containing,  1.  A catalogue  of  all  the  dramatic 
authors  who  have  written  for  the  English  stage,  with  a 
list  of  their  works,  shewing  the  dates  of  representation 
or  publication.  2.  A catalogue  of  anonymous  pieces. 
3.  An  index  of  plays  and  authors.  In  a method  entirely 
new,  whereby  the  author  of  any  dramatic  performance, 
and  the  time  of  its  appearance,  may  be  readily  discovered 
on  inspection.  To  which  is  prefixed  a critical  history  of 
the  English  stage  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time, 
with  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  dra- 
matic poetry  in  England... London,  printed  and  sold  by 
Jlessrs.  Richardson  k Ur(iuhart...[and  others].  1779. 
12mo.  pp.  (4)-rl3  to  180.  Bp.  112  apparently  omitted 
in  pagination.  Abc  authors’  name  list,  with  play  titles 
and  dates.  Abc  play  title  list,  with  authors  names. 

Biographia  dramatica,  or.  a companion  to  the  play- 
house : containing  historical  and  critical  memoirs  and 
original  anecdotes  of  British  and  Irish  dramatic  writers, 
from  the  commencement  of  our  theatrical  exhibitions  ; 
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amongst  wliom  are  some  of  tlie  most  celebrated  actors. 
Also  an  alphabetical  account  of  their  works,  the  dates 
when  printed,  and  occasional  observations  on  their 
merits.  Together  with  an  introductory  view  of  the  i-ise 
and  ))rogress  of  the  British  stage.  I5y  David  Erskine 
Baker,  Esrj.  A new  edition,  carefully  corrected,  greatly 
enlarged,  and  continued  from  1764  to  1782.  [By  Isaac 
Reed. T.. London,  printed  foi'  Messrs.  Rivington3...[and 
others].  1782.  8vo.  2 vols.  I.  pp.  5'2+496  ; II.  pp.  (4)  + 
442.  I.  Abe  authors’  name  list,  with  life  notes,  play 
titles,  date  and  size  of  editions.  11.  Abe  jday  title  list, 
with  author's’  names,  place  and  notes  of  acting,  date  and 
size  of  editions.  Latin  plays  by  English  authors. 
Oratorios. 

A catalogue  of  the  library  of  John  Henderson,  Esq., 
late  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  deceased,  consisting  of... 
and  the  completest  assemblage  of  English  dramatic 
authors  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  for  sale  in  this 
country. ..which  will  be  sold  by  auction  by  T.  & J.  Eger- 
ton,...on  Monday,  the  20th  of  February,  1786,  and  the 
five  following  days. ..Price  sixpence. ..8vo.  pp.  (2)+72. 
By  John  Egerton.  Pp.  23-67,  Play  books. 

A catalogue  of  the  library  of  Richard  Wright,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (deceased).  Consisting  of...; 
also  a most  singular  assemblage  of  theatrical  writers, 
including  the  rarest  productions  of  the  English  drama: 
which  will  be  sold  by  auction,  by  T.  & J.  Egerton, ...on 
Monday,  April  23d,  1787,  and  the  eleven  following  days 
...price  sixpence. ..8vo.  pp.  (4)  + 102.  By  John  Egerton. 
Pp.  50-79,  Play  books  under  authors’  names. 

Bibliotheca  Pearsoniana.  A catalogue  of  the  library 
of  Thomas  Pearson. ..which  will  be  sold  by  auction  by 
T.  k J.  Egerton,  booksellers,  at  their  room  in  Scotland 
Yard,  ojiposite  the  Admiralty,  on  Monday,  the  14th  of 
April,  1788,  and  the  twenty-two  following  days...Cata- 
Jogues,  price  one  shilling. ..8vo.  pp.  (G)-l-230.  By  John 
Egerton.  Pp.  137-176,  Play  books. 

Egerton's  theatrical  remembrancer,  containing  a com- 
plete list  of  all  the  dramatic  performances  in  the  English 
language  ; their  several  editions,  dates  and  sizes,  and  the 
theatres  whcic  they  were  originally  performed;  together 
with  an  account  of  those  which  have  been  acted  and  are 
unpublished,  and  a catalogue  of  such  Latin  plays  as  have 
been  written  by  English  authors,  from  the  earliest  ])ro- 
duction  of  the  English  drama  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1787.  To  which  are  added  Xotitia  dramatica,  being  a 
cihronological  account  of  events  relative  to  the  English 
stage.  London,  printed  for  T.  k J.  Egerton,  at  the 
Ylilitary  Library,  Whitehall.  1788.  12mo.  pp.  84-3.54. 
Compiled  by  John  Egerton,  partly  from  J.  Henderson’s 
MSS.,  from  works  in  the  libraries  of  J.  Henderson, 
R.  Wright,  T.  Pearson,  and  from  other  sources.  Date 
authors’  name  list,  with  birth  and  death  years,  play 
titles,  places  where  acted,  dates  and  sizes  of  editions. 
Date  English  authors’  name  list,  with  titles  of  their  Latin 
plays.  Indexes  : abc  authors’  name  list ; abc  play  title 
list ; abc  Latin  play  title  list. 

Barker's  continuation  of  Egerton’s  theatrical  remem- 
brancer, Baker’s  Biographia  dramatica,  &c.  Containing 
a complete  list  of  all  the  dramatic  performances,  their 
several  editions,  dates,  and  sizes,  together  with  those 
which  are  unpublished,  and  the  theatres  where  they 
were  originally  performed  ; from  1787  to  1801.  Including 
several  omissions,  additions,  and  corrections,  also  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Notitia  Dramatica,  with  considerable 
improvements.  To  which  is  added  a complete  list  of 
plays,  the  earliest  date,  size,  and  author’s  name  (where 
known),  from  the  commencement  to  1801.  The  whole 
arranged,  &c.,  by  Walley  Chamberlain  Oulton.  London, 
printed  and  published  by  [J.]  Barker  & Son. ..[1801]. 
12mo.  pp.  (4)4-336.  Compiled  partly  from  works  in  the 
library  of  Richard  Forster  : see  1806.  Date  authors’ 


name  list,  with  play  titles,  places  and  dates  of  first 
performance,  dates  and  sizes  of  edition-!.  Indexes; 
Abc  authors’  name  list ; abc  play  title  list.  Also  abc 
play  title  list,  with  authors’  names,  dates,  and  sizes  of 
editions. 

The  Thespian  dictionary  : or,  dramatic  biography  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ; containing  sketches  of  the  lives, 
productions,  &c.,  of  all  the  principal  managers,  dra- 
matists, composers,  commentators,  actors,  and  actresses, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  London,  printed  by  J.  Cundee 
...for  T.  Hurst. ..1802.  12mo.  no  pagination,  7 plates. 
Abc  name  list,  with  play  titles,  place  and  date  of  per- 
formance. 

F.  W.  F. 

{To  he  contmued.) 


JAPANESE  COOKERY. 

The  following  menu  of  a state  dinner  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail  of  July  5, 
and  seems  to  be  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“A  Japanesf  Statf,  Dinner  at  Nagasaki.— Of  the 
various  sights  General  Grant,  has  seen  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  of  the  varied  banquets  he  has  partaken, 
the  entertainment  he  had  provided  for  him  by  the 
citizens  of  Nagasaki,  on  June  24,  must  at  least  have 
provided  a special  charm  of  novelty,  and  the  dishes  then 
offered  to  him  must  indeed  have  appeared  ‘strange  and 
wonderfully  made.’  A friend  has  kindly  sent  us  the 
menu  of  the  feast,  and,  as  it  would  be  a pity  to  omit 
placing  such  an  interesting  document  on  record,  we 
gladly  print  it  in  full.  ’The  entertainment  commenced 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted  until  nine. 
Thirty-six  Geishas  performed  songs  and  dances  which 
had  been  specially  arranged  for  the  occasion  ; whilst 
their  dresses — purple  and  grey — showed  the  Japanese 
and  American  flags  arranged  as  the  customary  crest  on 
the  back.  A speech  of  hearty  welcome  was  delivered, 
but  we  are  sorry  that  want  of  space  prevents  our  repro- 
ducing it.  The  following  was  the  bill  of  fare  : — 

Menu  of  native  dinner  given  in  honour  of  General  TJ.  8. 

Grant,  by  the  citizens  of  Nagasaki,  on  June  24,  1879. 

First  Course. 

Naga-noshi.— On  white  wooden  stand  and  mounted 
with  ' hosho  ’ paper  and  gold  and  silver  cords. 

Matsu-no-dai. — On  white  wooden  stand  and  mounted 
with  isinglass,  dried  cuttle  fish,  and  edible  sea-weed. 

A set  of  three  unglazed  porcelain  wine  cups,  on  white 
wooden  stand. 

A bowl  of  water  for  washing  wine  cups,  on  white 
wooden  tray. 

A long-handled  wine  holder — decorated  with  red 
‘hosho’  paper,  gold  and  silver  cords,  and  paper  flower 
at  mouthpiece. 

A hoop-handled  wine  holder — decorated  in  the  same 
way  as  above. 

A pile  of  dried  sardine. 

Zauni. — Composed  of  crane,  pauyu,  bichc-de-mer,  sea- 
weed, potatoes,  rice,  bread,  and  cabbage. 

A pile  of  pickled  gilum. 

A pile  of  sea  moon. 

Soup. — Prepared  of  red  snappers. 

A pile  of  black  and  white  bean. 

Main  Cotase. 

Namasu. — Composed  of  snapper.s,  clam,  chestnut  rock, 
mushroom,  and  ginger. 

Soup.— Composed  of  dock,  truffle,  round  turnips,  and 
dried  bonito. 
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Pickled  vegetables. — Composed  of  melon,  long  turnips, 
‘shiso,’  pressed  salt,  and  aromatic  shrub. 

Tsubo. — Snipe,  egg  plant,  and  bean  jelly. 

Takamori.  — Boiled  rice. 

Hira-sara. — Red  snapper,  shrimp,  potatoes,  mushroom, 
and  Cabbage. 

Soup.  — Bass  and  orange  flower. 

Choku. — Powdered  bonito  flavoured  with  plum  juice 
and  walnut. 

Sashimi. — Sliced  raw  carp. 

Dai-hiki. — Mashed  fish. 

Yakiniono. — Baked  red  snapper  in  bamboo  basket. 

Soup. — Isinglass  and  ‘ jimmaso.’ 

Nakazara. — Pish  broiled  with  pickled  beans,  wine,  rice, 
hot  and  cold  water. 

Powdered  tea  and  sweetmeat  composed  of  white  and 
I red  bean  jelly,  cake,  and  boiled  black  mushroom. 

Interval : tea  and  sweetmeats. 

hilerval  Coxme. 

Shimadai. — Decorated  with  plum  trees,  bamboos,  and 
tortoise,  and  composed  of  varietie.s  offish. 

Shimadai.  — Decorated  with  peony  and  shackio  (a  doll 
I with  long  red  hair),  and  composed  of  mashed  fish,  kisu 
I (kind  of  fish),  shrimps,  potatoes,  rabbits,  golden  fish,  and 
ginger  in  shape  of  flower. 

Dish  of  Sashimi  (sliced  raw  fish). — Decorated  with 
cherry  tree  and  sea  gull,  and  composed  of  live  carp, 
black  ‘ Kuwai,’  muscles  of  whale,  ‘shiso,’  and  horse 
radish. 

Dish  of  Sashimi. — Decorated  with  chrysanthemum 
I and  birds,  and  composed  of  live  snapper,  long  turnips, 

I sea  moss,  cabbage,  and  horse  radish. 

I Dish  of  Sashimi. — Decorated  with  ‘Yebisu’  (an  idol), 

I and  composed  of  live  sole,  zingeber  mioga,  rock  mush- 
I room,  modsuku  (kind  of  sea  moss), 'and  horse  radish. 

, Dish  of  Sashimi. — Decorated  with  scenery  of  carp 
\ climbing  up  a waterfall,  and  composed  of  live  bass,  let- 
[ tuce,  sea  moss,  and  branches  of  ‘ shiso.’ 

j Final  Course. 

Pears  prepared  with  horse  radish. 

Wheat  flour  cake. 

Powdered  ice. 

Fruits. 

A7id 

Soup. — Carp,  mushroom,  and  aromatic  shrub. 

Sara-hiki. — Red  snappers  prepared  into  alternate 
squares  of  red  and  white  and  ‘ matsuna.’ 

Oh-tsubo. — Skylark,  wheat  flour  cake,  and  gourd. 

Soup. — Stoke,  buckwheat,  and  egg-plant. 

Oh-hira. — Mashed  pauyu,  fungus,  lily  roots,  and  stem 
of  pumpkins,  all  prepared  with  arrowroots  and  horse 
radish. 

Oh-choku. — Vermicelli  of  arrowroots  and  powdered  ice. 

Soup. — Shell  fish  and  sea  moss. 

Suzuributa. — Mashed  fish,  eggs,  ‘sushi’  of  shrimps, 
plum  cake,  black  mushroom,  i)lum,  and  finely  cut  orange. 

Hachi. — Quail  and  loquat  cake. 

Hscbi-ziikana. — Three  different  preparations  of  red 
snappers  (Ikada,  Koganemushi,  and  Midoriyaki),  long 
roots  dressed  with  ‘ Uni,’  aralia,  and  pickled  ginger. 

Oh-ju.— Fried  snappers,  shrimps,  eggs,  egg-plants,  and 
mashed  long  turnips. 

Shimadai. — Decorated  v^ith  scenery  of  Futamiga-ura, 
and  composed  of  mashed  fish,  pauyu,  bolone,  jelly,  and 
chestnut. 

Shimadai. — Decorated  with  the  old  couple  of  Takasago 
under  pine,  bamboo  and  plum  trees  in  snow,  and  com- 
posed of  shrimps  in  shape  of  ship,  Ai  fish,  potato,  black 
and  common  Kuv/ai  (kind  of  water  potato),  eggs,  and 
Arame  (kind  of  sea-weed). 


Shimadai. — Decorated  with  pine  trees  and  cranes,  and 
composed  of  varieties  of  fish. 

And 

Sweetmeats  and  variety  of  fishes  in  bo.v.” 

W.  H,  Patterson. 

Belfast. 


A Kefuge  for  Destitute  Witticisms. — 
Dining  out  a short  time  since  at  one  of  those 
pleasant  dinners  where  the  half-dozen  men  round 
the  table  were  as  well  chosen  as  the  me7iv.  laid 
before  them,  somebody  repeated  the  epigram  which 
Mr.  Grant  Dull’  had  quoted  in  his  speech,  reportea 
in  that  morning’s  papers.  This  called  forth  some 
similar  occasional  poems,  viz.  the  epigram  on  Mr. 
Biggar's  election  and  the  bitter  character  of  Mr. 
Lowe,  said  to  have  been  picked  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  result  was  an 
expression  of  regret  that  we  had  no  longer  a refuge 
for  such  trifles,  like  the  Foundling  Hospital  for 
Wit  or  the  Asylum  for  Fugitive,  Pieces,  which 
have  preserved  to  us  so  many  of  the  good  things 
of  the  last  two  or  three  generations.  Soon  after 
this  I stumbled  upon  a cutting  from  an  old  paper 
of  some  lines  of  Charles  Lamb’s  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  ; so  I send  them  to  you  with  the 
suggestion  that  “ N.  & Q.”  might  well  become  a 
repository  for  such  amusing  trifles,  if  you  think 
fit  to  open  its  columns  for  the  purpose. 

“Close  by  those  ever-burning  brimstone  beds 
Where  Bedloe,  Oates,  and  Judas  hide  their  head?, 

I saw  great  Satan,  like  a sexton,  stand, 

With  his  intolerable  spade  in  hand. 

Digging  three  graves.  Of  coffin-shape  they  were. 

For  those  who,  coffinless,  must  enter  there 
With  unblest  rites.  The  shrouds  were  of  that  cloth 
Which  Clotlio  weaveth  in  her  blackest  wrath. 

The  dismal  tint  oppress'd  the  eye  that  dwelt 
Upon  it  long,  like  darkness  to  be  felt. 

'I’he  pillows  to  these  baleful  beds  were  toads. 

Whose  softness  shock’d — worms  of  all  monstrous  size 
Coil’d  round ; and  one  np-coil'd  which  never  dies. 

A doleful  bell,  inculcating  despair. 

Was  always  ringing  in  the  heavy  air; 

And  all  about  the  detestable  pit 

Strange  headless  ghosts  and  quarter’d  fJrms  did  flit ; 

Rivers  of  blood,  from  dripping  traitors  spilt. 

By  treach’ry,  stung  from  poverty  and  guilt. 

I ask’d  the  Fiend  for  wiiom  these  rites  were  meant. 

‘ These  graves,’  quoth  he,  ‘ when  life’s  brief  oil  is  spent. 
When  the  dark  night  comes,  and  they’re  sinking  bed- 
wards, 

I mean  for  Castles,  Oliver,  and  Edwards.’” 

An  Old  Keader. 

Dr.  Maginn. — Dr.  Maginn  is  said  (and  I 
believe  correctly)  to  be  the  author  of  Pen  Owen,. 
in  three  volumes,  Blackwood,  1822,  and  Percy 
Mallory,  ibid.,  1824.  Both  were  first  published  in 
Blaclavood’s  Magazine.  They  are  attributed  to 
Theodore  Hook  in  Bohn’s  Lowndes.  In  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  and  in  Alllbone  they 
are  attributed  to  Dean  Hook,  but  at  the  Museum 
Pe7i  Owen  is  put  under  “ Theodore  ” as  well  as 
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“ James  ” Hook.  In  the  London  Catalogue, 
1816-51,  both  are  attributed  to  Theodore  Hook. 
The  following  is  attributed  to  Maginn  in  the 
London  Catalogiie  and  also  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  : Tlie  Military  Sketch  Book,  Itenii- 
niscences  of  Seventeen  Years  in  the  Service  A hroad. 
and  at  Home,  by  an  Officer  of  the  Line,  2 vols., 
London,  Colburn,  1827  ; and  Tales  of  Military 
Life,  by  the  author  of  The  Military  Sketch  Book, 
3 vols.,  London,  Colburn,  1829.  In  this  latter 
there  are  two  tales,  “ Vandeleur”  and  “Gentleman 
Gray.”  The  work  is  inscribed  “to  the  Colonel 
of  the  42ud  and  to  Sir  Geo.  Murray,  H.M. 
Colonial  Sec.,  by  an  Officer  of  his  Regiment,”  and 
in  the  preface  the  author  speaks  of  having  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  the  army.  He  per- 
haps gives  a clue  to  his  identity  at  p.  3 as  “ 

A****  E**'*,”  and  again  at  p.  13  as  “ Ensign  B.” 
I should  not  think  either  of  the  latter  is  by 
IMaginn,  in  spite  of  the  above  ascriptions.  I do 
not  recollect  any  mention  being  made  of  any  of 
these  works  in  the  notices  of  Maginn  in  the  Geut. 
Mag.,  nor  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine, 
vol.  xxiii.  pp.  72-101  (by  Dr.  Kenealy),  nor  in 
Fraser's  Mag.,  vols.  ii.  and  xxvi.  ; nor  are  they 
I’eferred  to  by  J.  F.  Clarke  in  his  note  in  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  April  15,  1871, 
p.  433,  though  he  repeats  the  report,  which  was 
most  positively  denied  by  Fraser  (vol.  xxvi. 
p.  377),  that  Maginn  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
Fraser's  Magazine.  Jerdan,  in  his  Autobiogra'phy 
(iii.  21,  78,  82,  88,  91,  100,  and  102),  mentions 
Maginn’s  pseudonyms,  &c.,  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 
Allibone,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  some  of  the 
above  refeiences,  says  Dr.  Kenealy  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Maginn’s.  Olphar  Hamst. 

John  Lake. — An  individual  of  this  name  pub- 
lished, in  1842,  The  Battle  .of  Luncarty : an  His- 
torical Poem,  reissued  in  1844,  two  volumes  in 
one.  This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  public 
appearance  as  an  author.  In  1812  I find  The 
House  of  Morville  : a Drama,  bearing  his  name, 
■“  with  a brief  sketch  of  the  author’s  life  by  J.  G. 
Raymond.”  This  was  followed  in  1815  by  The 
Golden  Glove,  or  Farmer's  Son : a Comedy,  dedi- 
cated “by  permission”  to  the  Duke  of  Kent; 
and  in  1834,  Criticism  and  Taste:  a Satire.  Lake 
conies  out  in  all  these  as  a very  energetic  char- 
acter, although  but  a tailor  in  Stanhope  Street, 
Clare  Market.  His  first  drama  was  entrusted  to 
Raymond  to  fit  it  for  the  Lyceum,  where  it 
appeared  in  1812  ; and  with  reference  thereto  the 
author  says  that  this  manager,  after  keeping  his 
play  for  seven  years,  and  finding  him  friendless 
and  unsupported,  “ seized  upon  it  as  his  own,” 
and,  without  suffering  him  to  see  what  he  bad  done 
to  it,  performed  it  for  ten  nights,  so  mangled  and 
maimed  that  he  scarce  knew  it  again  ; and  then, 
finding  that  the  public  did  not  take  to  it,  pub- 


lished it  in  the  author’s  name,  still  without  per- 
mitting him  to  see  and  correct  it,  with  a preface 
pretending  to  patronize  “ the  man  from  whom  he 
stole  it.”  Criticism  and  Taste  is  a trenchant 
attack  upon  Christopher  North,  in  reply  to  a 
criticpie  by  the  latter  holding  up  to  derision  all 
the  “ tag-rag  and  liob-tail  of  obscure  poets.”  Lake, 
considering  himself  included  in  these  categories, 
takes  up  the  gauntlet,  and  in  fifteen  introductory 
pages— besides  lashing  the  literary  despot,  in  the 
style  of  the  English  Bards  cmd  Scotch  Reviewers, 
right  manfully,  although  a tailor — full  of  interesting 
details  as  to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  a friend- 
less author  seeking  to  obtain  a fair  hearing.  Lake 
was  a native  of  Montrose,  and  his  subscription  list 
to  The  Golden  Glove  shows  a good  many  Forfar- 
shire patrons.  He  seems  to  have  visited  Calcutta, 
and  there  found  a friend  in  that  merchant  prince 
William  Fairlie,  who  so  nobly  backed  up  Sir 
James  Shaw’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  family  of 
Robert  Burns.  My  query,  after  this  long  pre- 
amble, is.  What  became  of  my  unfortunate  subject, 
and  did  he  succeed  in  getting  to  the  press  any- 
thing more  than  I have  enumerated,  especially  a 
history  of  his  own  life  and  adventures,  which  was 
in  1834  waiting  for  a publisher?  J.  0. 

Richardson’s  House  at  the  Grange,  North 
End,  Hammersmith. — On  the  west  side  of  the 
North  End  Road  (now  called  the  AVest  Kensing- 
ton Road)  is  an  old  house,  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  which  is  worthy  of  a few  lines 
in  “ N.  & Richardson,  the  novelist,  lived 

here  from  about  1730  to  1755  ; and  in  vol.  iv.  of 
Richardson’s  Correspondence  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1804) 
there  is  a good  engraving  of  the  house  as  it  was 
in  his  days.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  Pamela, 
Clarissa  Harloioe,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison; 
and  in  vol.  ii.  of  Richardson’s  Correspondence, 
mentioned  above,  is  a coloured  engraving  repre- 
senting Richardson  in  the  summer-house  at  North 
End,  reading  the  MS.  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
to  a circle  of  young  ladies  and  their  admirers,  who 
must  occasionally  have  felt  rather  embarrassed, 
unless  Richardson  skipped  some  of  the  more  sug- 
gestive passages. 

The  house  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  left 
portion  is  of  red  brick,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  front  door,  is  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  it 
appears  in  the  engraving.  At  the  left  corner  of 
the  roof  is  a charming  old  sun-dial,  inscribed  with 
the  date  1723,  probably  the  date  of  the  building 
of  the  house.  The  right  portion  of  the  building, 
which  was  that  occupied  by  Richardson,  has  under- 
gone great  alterations.  The  red  brick  has  been 
covered  with  plaster,  and  instead  of  five  wdndows 
for  each  floor,  there  are  two  on  the  first  floor 
and  ground  and  only  one  on  the  top  story.  I 
do  not  know  if  Richardson’s  suTumer-house  still 
exists.  Two  old  trees  in  the  road,  opposite  the 
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house,  which  are  represented  in  the  engraving,  are 
gone ; but  the  railings  in  front  and  the  two  en- 
trance-gates of  ornamental  iron  work,  with  hand- 
some red  brick  posterns  surmounted  by  large  stone 
balls,  are  still  intact,  and  are  very  characteristic  of 
the  epoch.  There  is  an  acacia  tree  in  the  garden 
■opposite  the  left  house  which  is  not  in  the  engrav- 
ing, and  the  ivy  on  the  buildings,  out-houses,  and 
Tailings  has  much  increased  since  Eichardson’s  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  alterations  and  plastering 
in  one  portion  of  the  building,  the  house  is  still 
very  picturesque,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
not  share  the  fate  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
houses,  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  modern 
improvements.  I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of 
your  readers  who  can  inform  me  who  lived  here 
after  Richardson,  and  who  it  was  that  covered  that 
portion  of  the  house  with  plaister,  blocked  up  the 
windows,  and  deprived  it  of  so  much  of  its  quaint 
beauty.  F.  G. 

“ The  Boy’s  Head,”  an  Inn  Sign. — This  sign 
is  not  mentioned  in  Hotten’s  History  of  Hignhoards. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  here  make  a note  of 
such  a sign,  to  which  the  Peterborough  Advertiser 
drew  attention  in  its  issue  for  Sept.  20.  The 
“Boy’s  Head”  is  the  sign  of  an  inn  at  Woodstone, 
near  Peterborough,  on  the  Huntingdonshire  side 
of  the  river.  The  boy’s  head,  with  a serpent 
twisted  round  the  neck,  was  the  crest  of  the  late 
T.  Wright  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Woodstone,  where 
he  lived  for  many  years,  and  was  there  buried. 
Colonel  Vaughan  was  a man  of  varied  accomplish- 
ments, and  I still  possess,  and  value,  a poetical 
piece  that  he  wrote,  twenty-six  years  since,  on  a 
sketch  that  I had  made  of  the  Huntingdonshire 
Volunteers  practising  “goose-step,”  under  the 
inspection  of  Colonel  tlie  Earl  of  Sandwich  and 
other  officers.  Colonel  Vaughan’s  daughter,  Char- 
lotte Anne,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Lord  George 
Gordon,  Rector  of  Chesterton,  Hunts,  who  was 
brother  of  Charles,  tenth  Marquis  of  Huntly,  the 
father  of  the  present  marquis.  Lady  George 
Gordon,  who  was  left  a widow  in  1862,  died 
August  23,  1879,  at  her  residence,  9,  Curzon  Street, 
Mayfair,  aged  seventy-eight,  and  was  buried  at 
Woodstone,  where  she  possessed  an  estate.  Before 
the  memory  of  the  Vaughans’  connexion  with 
Woodstone  passes  away,  it  may  be  worth  noting 
that  the  Woodstone  sign  of  “The  Boy’s  Head” 
represents  the  crest  of  the  Vaughans. 

Cdthbert  Bede. 

The  Word  “ Cheap.” — What  word  more  in- 
teresting to  the  majority  in  these  hard  times  ? It 
is  perhaps  the  most  generally  cherished  adjective 
in  our  language  ; but  was  it  always  an  adjective  I 
Its  relation  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceax)  and  the 
Icelandic  haup  is  undoubted,  and  both  these  words 
4ire  nouns,  signifying  a purchase  or  bargain.  The 
Icelander  of  to-day  says  gott  Icaup  (good  cheap)  or 


Hit  haup  (ill  cheap)  to  express  the  nature  of  a 
bargain,  and  among  our  older  writers  the  English 
word  was  similarly  employed  in  the  character  of  a 
noun,  accompanied  by  a qualifying  adjective.  The 
adjective,  it  seems,  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  the  noun  now  forms  a characteristic  example 
of  one  class  of  word  changes.  The  closely  allied 
words  chop,  corep,  chaffer,  &c.,  all  refer  to  purchase 
per  se,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  nature  of  the 
purchase.  The  same  meaning  may  be  traced  back 
through  the  verbs,  Ang.-Sax.  cedpian  and  Icel. 

harqra.  One  step  further  and  we  reach  the 
Gothic  kaupaljan,  which  signifies  “ to  strike  in  the 
face,”  bearing  out  in  a strangely  suggestive  manner 
the  origin  of  our  expression  “ to  strike  a bargain,” 
and  the  custom  of  symbolizing  purchase  by  striking, 
lingering  remnants  of  which  are  doubtless  to  be 
recognized  in  the  modern  auctioneer’s  hammer, 
and  the  habit  that  survives  among  some  classes  of 
the  community  of  slapping  and  shaking  hands  on 
the  final  settlement  of  a bargain. 

With  the  light  thus  thrown  on  the  history  of 
the  word  cheap,  it  is  easy  to  explain  some  local 
names  otherwise  puzzling.  Thus  Cheapside,  Chip- 
stead,  and  many  others,  indicate  the  sites  of  old 
market-places.  Names  compounded  of  Chiprping 
are  doubtless  also  of  this  extraction,  and  not  pre- 
ferably connected  with  the  Norse  kaup-angr  (a 
village),  as  the  latter  half  of  the  word  denotes  a 
bay  or  firth,  while  I know  no  instance  of  a Chipping 
situate  near  the  sea. 

Personal  names  from  the  same  root  are  common 
enough.  It  may  interest  the  large  family  of 
Chapmans  to  know  that  the  “ chapman,”  or  mer- 
chant, in  early  English  times,  was  no  mean  per- 
sonage, and  that  even  kings  thought  it  honourable 
to  engage  in  trading  excursions.  The  slang  ex- 
pression “ chap,”  applied  to  men  and  boys,  ori- 
ginally meant  a buyer.  “ If  you  want  to  sell,  here  is 
your  chap.”  Charles  G.  Warnford  Lock. 

Cowley  and  Pope. — In  reading  Cowley’s 
Poems  I have  come  across  two  passages  which, 
from  their  great  similarity  to  well-known  lines  by 
Pope,  are,  I think,  worthy  of  mention  in  “N.  & Q.” 
The  first  occurs  in  a poem  “ On  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Crashaw” : — 

“ His  faith,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenents  (sic)  might 

Be  wrong ; his  life  I ’m  sure  was  in  the  right.” 
Compare  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iii.  lines 
306-7 

“ For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight : 

His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.” 

In  one  of  Cowley’s  Pindarique  Odes,  entitled  “The 
Ecstasie,”  occur  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Where  am  I now  1 Angels  and  God  are  here  ; 

An  unexhausted  ocean  of  delight 
Swallows  my  senses  quite.” 

Compare  Pope’s  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul, — 

“ What  is  this  absorbs  ms  quite. 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sightl  ” 
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Eoscoe,  in  speaking  of  the  above,  snys  that  for 
some  parts  of  this  poem  “Pope  undoubtedly 
stands  indebted  to  Ids  predecessor  Crashaw”  ; but 
Mr.  Liyce,  in  his  notes  to  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Pope,  says  that  this  is  a slip  of  the  pen  for  Flatman. 
I have  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  tlie 
emendation,  but  I should  also  suggest  Cowley  as 
the  inspirer.  The  date  of  Cowley’s  death  was 
1C67.  Pope  was  born  1688.  Wi\r.  H.  Peet. 

Pearls. — Many  years  ago,  when  idling  at 
Conway,  I managed  to  kill  time  by  embarking  in 
the  pearl  fishery.  I therefore  collected,  cooked, 
and  opened  several  bushels  of  mussels,  and  secured 
half-a-dozen  small  pearls  as  the  reward  of  my 
enterprise.  They  are  all  of  a dirty  lead  colour 
save  one,  which  is  black.  Probably  proper 
polishing  would  make  good  pearls  of  them,  but,  so 
far  as  I am  a judge  of  such  things,  they  are  of  the 
poorest  (piality.  I had  forgotten  these  treasures 
until  the  other  day,  when,  cutting  a fine  crayfish, 
there  came  into  my  hand  a beautiful  amber-coloured 
pearl,  about  the  size  of  one  of  Cockle’s  antibilious 
pills.  I should  call  this  a golden  pearl,  being 
ignorant  of  the  terms  of  pearlology. 

Shirley  Hibberd. 

Between  Press  and  Public.  — A.  famous 
“ Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicenc’d  Printing” 
will  be  found  in  at  least  two  modern  editions  of 
Milton’s  works,  viz.  by  Eev.  Dr.  Symmons  (7  vols., 
1806),  in  his  first  volume,  and  Rev.  John  Mitford 
(8  vols.,  1863),  in  his  fourth  volume.  In  the 
course  of  this  “grand  oration”  Milton  almost 
descends  froni  its  more  lofty  torrent  into  the 
common  impatience  of  mere  mortals,  when  he 
comes  to  express  the  annoyance  that  “when  a man 
writes  for  the  world”  what  he  has  carefully  pre- 
pared, he  should  be  subjected  “ to  the  hasty  view 
of  .an  unleasur’d  licencer,  perhaps  much  his 
younger,”  “to  blot  or  alter,”  &c.,  “and  if  he  be 
not  repulst  or  slighted,  must  appear  in  Print  like 
a punie  with  his  guardian,”  “ whose  very  office, 
and  his  commission  enjoyns  him  to  lette  passe 
nothing  but  what  is  vulgarly  received  already.” 
The  whole  passage  (ed.  1863,  vol.  iv.  pp.  425,  &c.) 
would  be  too  long  to  give  here. 

Thomas  Kerslake. 

Bristol. 

Classicat.  Pessimism. — In  view  of  the  favourite 
doctrines  of  Scliopenhauer  and  other  German  philo- 
sophers in  modern  times,  the  following  instances 
of  life- weariness,  brought  together  by  Erasmus, 
may  not  be  without  interest.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  c.an  supply  references,  which 
are  wanting  in  my  edition.  I have  changed  the 
construction  from  the  oratio  ohliqua  into  direct 
speech,  otherwise  I rpiote  textually  ; — 

“ Ilonierus,  conferens  sortem  nostrre  conditionia  cum 
singulis  animantium  generibus,  pronuntiavit  nullum  esse 


animal  honiine  calaniitosiua  ; Silenua  judicavit  optimum 
aut  non  nasci  aut  quain  ( cyssitue  aboleri ; Plinius  e-xis- 
tirnavit  nullum  munus  liomini  datura  a superis  inajus 
aut  melius  quam  vitae  brevitatem,  et  interim  nulli 
negatam  facultatom  abrumpendi  vitain,  si  videatur. 
A|)ud  bucianuni.  Pytliagoras,  cujus  anima  fingitiir,  sub- 
inde  rautato  domicilio,  per  omnium  viioruin  ac  mulierum, 
bipedum  et  quadrupedum,  corpora  fuisse  peregrinata, 
fatetur  se  longe  suavius  vixisse  cum  esset  rana  quam  cum 
esset  rex.” — Jipistol.  Nuncvpal.  in  libro  De  LingiiCi. 

R.  W.  Burnie. 

Remarkable  Longevity. — The  following  p.ar- 
ticulars,  xvliich  I extract  from  the  Alonthhj 
Chronicle  for  the  year  1729,  p.  27,  are  worthy  of 
note  : — 

“ Feb.  2.  This  evening  was  buried  at  Saint  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate,  the  corps  of  one  John  White,  aged  104  years. 
The  charge  of  the  interment  was  borne  by  a certain 
gentleman,  who  procur’d  eight  men  of  100  years  old  and 
upwards  ; two  of  them  to  walk  before  the  corps,  and  the 
other  six  to  hold  up  the  pall.  He  gave  to  each  of  them 
a suit  of  clothes,  and  three  shillings  in  money.” 

Some  readers  of  “ N.  & G.”  may  be  able  to 
contirm  this  statement  of  a strange  gathering  of 
centenarians  150  years  ago.  Abiiba. 

Curious  Marriage  Bill. — The  following  is 
certainly  worth  a note  : “ A Bill  was  brought  into 
the  Commons  that  a man  might  have  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleased,  not  exceeding  twelve,  by  Mr. 
Mallet.”  A letter  in  the  possession  of  Sir  H.arry 
Verney,  Bart.,  dated  Nov.  18,  1675;  Hist.  MS8. 
Commission,  Seventh  Report,  p.  493  (a). 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny. — Mr.  Besant,  in  his 
life  of  this  Protestant  martyr,  would  seem  to  say 
that  it  is  the  first  time  that  such  a biography  has 
appeared  in  England.  This  is  a mistake,  for  as 
early  as  1576,  only  four  years  .after  the  Bartholomew 
massacre,  there  was  published  “ The  Lyfe  of  the  most 
Godly,  Valeant,  and  Noble  Caqdeine,  and  Maintener 
of  the  trew  Cltristian  Religion  in  Fromnce,  Jasper 
Coliynie  Shntilion,  sometyme  greute  Admirall  of 
Fraunce.  Translated  out  of  Latin  by  Arthur 
Golding.  Imprinted  .at  London  by  Thomas  Vau- 
troiller,  1576,”  12mo.  black-letter.  I have  a copy 
of  this  which  relates,  in  fifty-eight  leaves,  the 
admiral’s  history  from  his  birth,  and  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  massacre  in  which  he  fell. 

J.  0. 

Books  not  in  the  British  Museum. — The 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Gomme  {ante,  p.  245)  is  a very 
good  one,  but  there  will  be  perhaps  more  difficulty 
than  he  thinks  of  in  carrying  it  out.  A large- 
number  of  the  works  entered  in  the  desiderata 
book  as  not  in  the  library  prove,  when  search  is 
made,  to  be  there.  It  is  to  be  feared,  if  “N.  & if” 
threw  open  its  pages  for  communications  of  thi.s 
sort,  that  some  of  the  lists  which  would  he  fur- 
nished would  afford  evidence  of  the  carelessness  of 
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reader.s  rather  than  of  the  poverty  of  our  national 
library.  Anon. 

A Philologic.vl  Piddle. — What  English  word 
is  derived  partly  from  G.ielic  and  partly  from 
Hebrew,  with  a.  French  suffi.K  of  Greek  origin,  and 
an  Flnglish  sufllx  a.s  well  ? Answer — Mnc-adam- 
is-ed.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 


CBurrtfg. 

[We  mufit  reqiiest  correBpomicnta  desiring  infonnation 
on  family  matters  of  oidy  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addressee  to  tlieir  queries,  in  order  tliat  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Bibliographical  : Four-Volujie  Edition  op 
Joshua  Barnes’s  “ Hojier.” — I should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  could  kindly 
solve  the  following  bibliographical  rpiestion. 
Josliua  Barnes’s  edition  of  Homer  (Cambridge, 
1711)  is  usually  in  two  thick  quarto  volumes,  and 
in  such  a form  I have  invariably  found  it.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  Iliad,  with  dedication  to 
Lord  Pembroke,  Latin  preface  of  eight  pages, 
dedicatory  verses  by  Antony  Allen,  and  128  pages 
of  Greek  preliminary  matter  (viz.  life  of  Homer, 
&c.) ; and  the  volume  is  closed  with  a very  copious 
Index  Hoiuericus  to  the  Iliad.  'The  second  volume 
is  composed  of  Latin  dedication  to  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  a short  Latin  preface,  and  the  Odyssey 
in  643  pages  ; and  then  follow  a Latin  dissertation 
on  the  Batrachomyoma cilia,  that  poem  itself,  the 
Homeric  Hymns,  Epigrams,  Fragments,  &c.,  and 
a copious  index  to  the  whole  volume,  concluding 
with  a Greek  poem  by  Barnes.  I have  just  pur- 
chased a singularly  fine  copy  of  the  work  in  four 
volumes  with  separate  titles  to  each  volume.  The 
copy  is  in  its  original  binding,  and  must  have  been 
made  up  in  Barnes’s  time.  The  lirst  volume  con- 
tains the  dedication,  preface,  and  preliminary 
verses,  and  the  first  eleven  books  of  the  Iliad,  with 
the  title  and  engraved  frontispiece.  The  second 
volume  consists  of  the  rest  of  the  books  of  the 
Iliad,  and  has  a title,  “ Homeri  Bias  cum  Scholiis 
Veterum.  Pars  Secunda.  Cantabrigiie,  impensis 
JosuieBarnesii  Editoris.  Anno  jidccxi.”  The  third 
volume  contains  the  whole  of  the  Odyssey,  with  the 
original  title.  The  fourth  volume  consists  of  the  128 
pages  of  Greek  preliminary  matter  prefixed  usually 
to  vol.  i.,  followed  by  the  Batrachomyomachia, 
Hymns,  Epigrams,  Fragments, &c.,  and  the  two  very 
copious  indexes  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  usually 
attached  to  the  two  volumes  of  the  ordinary  copies. 
To  this  volume  is  prefixed  a title,  “De  Homero 
Veterum  Opuscula  quiedam.  Homeri  Batrachomyo- 
raachia,  Hymni,  Epigrammata,  et  Fragmenta. 
Accedunt  Indices  Gemini  Homerici.  Cantabrigim, 
iiDCCX.”  As  this  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  met 
with  a copy  in  four  volumes  with  separate  titles  to 
■each  volume,  I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of 


your  correspondents  would  inform  me  if  they  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  copies.  I have  been 
unable  to  trace  any  other.  The  fourth  volume  is 
made  up  of  the  first  and  last.  The  separate  titles  to 
the  second  and  fourth  have  evidently  been  printed 
solely  for  a few  copies  to  be  bound  in  four  thin 
quartos,  instead  of  the  usual  two  thick  volumes. 

Richard  Hoorer. 

“Leer”  = Hungry. — An  old  woman  asked  alms 
of  me  as  I was  crossing  Wimbledon  Common,  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  “ that  Jeer.'’  But  for  the 
help  of  German,  I should  not  have  guessed  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ; and,  finding  she  was  a 
Hampshire  woman,  concluded  it  was  a provin- 
cialism. On  asking  a builder  here  whether  he 
had  heard  his  labourers  use  leer  in  the  sense  of 
“hungry,”  “empty,”  he  said  it  was  a common 
word  enough,  he  u.Bed  it  himself ; and  on  putting 
the  question  to  an  Essex. gentleman  who  has  never 
strayed  far  from  his  paternal  acres,  “What  is  leer?” 
he  at  once  replied,  “Hungry.”  Still,  I cannot 
believe  that  the  word  is  so  familiar  that  it  is  not 
worth  a note  ; to  which  I would  add  the  queries  : 
Is  (cer  (hungry)  in  general  “rustic”  use  I Does 
it  occur  in  print  I Has  it  ever,  a.s  in  German,  the 
wider  sense  of  “ empty  ” ? Henry  Attw'ei.l. 

Barnes,  S.W. 

Thomas  C.  Banfield. — This  writer  on  politic.al 
economy  is  said  by  Vapereau,  in  his  Bictionnaire 
des  Contemporains  (1858),  to  have  been  born  in 
London  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  For  some 
years  he  resided  in  German}',  where  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  ex-King  Louis  11. 
of  Bavaria.  Gu  his  return  to  this  country  he 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
1844,  a course  of  lectures  on  political  economy. 
Four  of  these  lectures,  on  the  (Jrganization  of 
Industry,  were  published  in  book  form  (1845  ; 
second  edit.,  1848).  This  work  is  dedicated  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the 
members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  “as  a 
mark  of  unfeigned  esteem,  and  in  gratitude  for 
their  liberal  support  afforded  to  a member  of  a 
foreign  university.”  The  preface  is  dated  from 
Wiesbaden.  Vapereau  states  that  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtained  for  Mr.  Banfield,  in 
1846,  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Privy  Council. 
In  addition  to  his  lectures  at  Cambridge  he  pub- 
lished Industry  of  the  Bhine,  2 vols.,  1846-8, 
in  the  series  entitled  “ Knight’s  Weekly  Volume”; 
the  Statistical  Companion,  a periodical  publication, 
1848,  &c.;  The  Economy  of  the  British  Empire, 
Nos.  1 to  3,  all  published,  1849-50  ; and  A Better 
to  William  Brown,  Esip,  M.P.,  on  the  Advantages 
of  his  Proposed  System  of  Decimal  Coinage,  1855. 
He  was  likewise  a contributor  to  the  Mining 
Journal.  Further  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Ban- 
field  are  requested. 

Thomtson  Cooper,  F.S.A. 
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“The  Snob.” — la  the  year  1829  was  published 
at  Cambridge,  ia  numbers,  on  tinted  paper,  a small 
work.  It  is  called  “a  literary  and  scientific  jour- 
nal,” but  in  reality  it  is  a series  of  squibs  and  jokes, 
some  of  which  are  very  clever.  The  first  number 
is  dated  April  8,  1829,  and  the  last,  completing  the 
volume,  with  title,  index,  &c.,  June  18  of  that 
year.  I have  some  reasons  for  ascribing  the  work, 
or  a portion  of  it,  to  W.  M.  Thackeray,  who  at 
that  time  was  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College. 

I have  never  seen  or  heard  of  another  copy  of  the 
work.  Is  anything  known  of  it  or  its  editorship  1 

E.  Haibstone. 

Walton  Hall. 

“White  goods.” — The  readers  of  llclen'’s  Babies 
do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  Uncle  Harry 
defines  himself  as  a salesman  of  “ white  goods.” 
Will  some  one  of  them  (American  preferred)  take 
pity  on  a benighted  Englishwoman  who  does  not 
sell  goods  of  any  hue,  and  tell  me  what  is  meant 
by  these  mysterious  terms  ? If  I heard  that  A.  B. 
sold  red  goods,  I should  not  know  whether  he 
dealt  in  army  cloth  or  geraniums  (I  was  about  to 
say  tomatoes,  but  those  dear  consistent  vegetables 
come  from  the  green-grocev) ; and  I want  to  know 
if  “ white  goods  ” points  to  Maltese  dogs,  satin- 
wood  furniture,  silver  brooches,  book  muslin, 
ptarmigan,  or  note  paper.  Hermentrdde. 

Dr.  Frame  Liszt. — Can  you  give  me  an}'  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  visits  of  this  composer  to  London 
in  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  especially  as  to  the 
general  impression  he  made,  the  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  (^ueen,  and  his  relations  with  the 
aristocracy,  particularly  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
and  anything  as  to  the  silver  service  that  was 
presented  to  him  during  one  of  those  visits  ? 

Louisa  M. 

“ Clever.”— Can  any  instance  be  given  of  this 
word  being  in  use  before  1650? 

A.  Smttiie  Palmer. 

Heraldic. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
to  whom  the  following  crest  and  motto  belong  ? — 
An  arm  erabowed,  holding  an  olive  branch,  on  the 
bend  or  elbow  an  escallop  shell,  “ Paciferam  prm- 
tendit  olivam.”  Hardric  Morpiiyn. 

William  Finch  Palmer. — His  portrait  by 
Bomney  is  in  my  po.ssession.  Can  any  one  give 
information  as  to  his  family  ? 

J.  W.  B.  Eiddell. 

C5,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 

The  best  Modern  Writing  Ink.— Can  any 
correspondent  give  the  result  of  his  experience  in 
the  matter  of  ink  ? Where  shall  the  best  ink  for 
manuscript  purposes  be  obtained  ? Of  modern 
inks,  Morell’s,  Tarling’s,  Cochrane’s,  Hyde’s, 
Antoine’s,  Field’s,  Draper’s,  Thacker’s,  Stephens’s, 


Mordan’s,  and  Waterlow’s  have  all  in  turn  been 
tried  by  me  and  found  wanting.  The  question  is 
an  important  one.  Ink  should  depend  for  per- 
manency on  its  chemical,  and  not  on  its  pigmentary, 
qualities.  Presbyter  Gyrviands. 

Ely. 

[See  p.  280.] 

St.  Ambrose. — In  the  Standard  of  Sept.  13, 
there  is  an  article  on  the  grayling,  in  which 
there  is  this  sentence  : “ St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  called  the  grayling  the  ‘flower  fish,’  or 
‘ flower  of  fishes,’  and  was  so  in  love  with  it,  we 
are  told,  that  he  would  never  let  it  pass  at  table 
‘ without  the  honour  of  a long  discourse.’”  AVhere 
is  this  anecdote  of  St.  Ambrose  to  be  found  ? It 
is  taken  from  Iz.  Walton,  part  i.  ch.  vi.,  as 
it  appears  here.  St.  Ambrose  does  not  say  so 
much  in  his  notice  of  the  grayling  (thymallus), 
Hexiiem.,  v.  ii.  6.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Harvest  Moon  and  the  Hunter’s 
Moon. — Full  moon  this  year  fell  on  August  31, 
and  September  30.  Which  was  the  harvest  moon  ? 
If  the  latter,  when  is  the  hunter’s  moon,  generally 
understood  to  be  the  full  moon  immediately 
following  the  equinox  ? A.  F.  B. 

Spiritualism,  Second  Sight,  &c. — Can  you 
inform  me  of  any  reliable  publications  with  refer- 
ence to  these  subjects  ? I should  like  also  to 
know  what  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  periodicals 
there  are  on  the  same  subject. 

Walter  G.  Woollcombe. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

Text  wanted  for  a Lych-gate. — Will  any* 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  kindly  suggest  a suitable  text 
for  a new  lych-gate  ? A.  B.  C. 

Diamond  Weddings. — The  notes  on  “ Seventy 
Years  of  Wedded  Life”  {ante,  pp.  45,  138)  remind 
me  that  the  Times  for  some  day  in  the  summer  of 
1878  contained  a telegram  from  Denmark,  stating 
that  one  couple  in  a small  village  there  had  just 
celebrated  their  diamond  wedding  {i.e.  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary)  and  that  another  couple  would 
do  sc  in  a few  days.  During  ten  years  about  six 
or  seven  diamond  weddings  had  been  celebrated 
in  the  same  village.  Are  there  any  such  records 
in  England  ? Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

“PopiNGA.” — This  name  occurs  in  the  register 
of  the  old  Dutch  church.  New  York,  as  follows  : 
“ 1662,  July  2,  Thomas  Lawrence  van  Popinga”  ; 
“ 1682,  June  10,  Aeltie  Thomas  Popinga.”  This 
Aeltie  was  daughter  of  the  above  Thomas  Law- 
rence van  Popinga,  and  was  baptized  March  26, 
1664,  as  Aeltje,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lawrensden 
van  Groeningen  and  his  wife  Maritje  Jans  (widow 
of  Cornells  Langevelt).  Never  having  before 
heard  of  the  name  Popinga  (although  a curious- 
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nursery  family  tradition  has  been  carried  on  to 
the  pre.sent  day,  by  which  every  Thomas  in  child- 
hood has  been  called  “Van  Lawrence,  van  Thomas, 
van  Popingal  ”),  I assume  it  to  be  a corruption  of 
Peperga,  a small  place  marked  on  the  map  of 
I blolland  as  between  Groningen  and  Rotterdam  (1). 

In  old  writing  Popinga  might  bo  mistaken  for 
I Peporga.  Popingal,  until  the  record  of  16G2  wa.s 
1 1 found,  used  to  be  considered  merely  as  a childish 
' ! form  of  Popinjay,  but  now  a more  serious  reason 
has  turned  up  for  using  it.  Could  any  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  throw  any  light  on  Popinga  = 
b Peperga,  or  tell  me  who  are  the  heraldic  au- 
j thorities  in  Holland,  and  if  any  Dutch  Domesday 
(say,  between  1500-1700)  exists,  and  where  it  is 
I to  be  found  1 J.  H.  L.  A. 

j [“Thomas  Laurenszen  Popinga,”  without  “von”  or 
'j  “ van,”  July  2,  (Church  Members’  List,  Reformed 
Sj  Dutch  Church,  New  York).  The  only  two  references  in 
1 1 the  inde.v  (wliere  it  is  written  “ Popinja”)  are  to  Tliomas 
and  Aeltie  (A.  17  Gen.  and  Jjiof/.  Record,  1878).  Laurens 
J and  Laurenszen  occur  frequently.] 

'I  Steering  Wheels. — When  was  the  practice 
S{  first  introduced  of  steering  ships  by  means  of  a 
ij  wheel?  Orc. 

' Dramatic  : the  “ Comic  Roscius.” — Will  any 
[ corresjiondent  kindly  inform  me  what  was  the  real 
I name  of  an  actor  living  in  Lambeth  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  “ Comic  Roscius  ” ? Where  did  he  play,  and 
in  what  character  did  he  excel  ? J.  B. 

Letters  on  Old  Leaden  Cisterns. — I should 
be  much  obliged  if  some  one  could  tell  me  if  the 
letters  on  old  leaden  cisterns  are  the  initials  of  the 
makers  of  the  said  cisterns  or  those  of  the  owners 
' of  the  houses.  W.  R.  F. 

! The  Good  Mouni,  or  Monk,  Camika  (Frag- 
ments dit  Mahdbhcirata,  traduits  en  Frangais  par 
. Th.  Pavie,  p.  49,  Paris,  1844). — Gaoura  Moukha 
of  the  above  account  being  the  same  person  as 
Nanak  Shah,  styled  Gilrii  Sliikha,  the  founder  of 
the  religious  fraternity  Nana  Gotra  Bhayo,  who 
I died  in  a.d.  1539,  I wish  to  know  whether  Kahi 
I his  father  was  the  same  person  as  Camika,  the 
! father  of  Cringui  Richi,  a murderous  priest  so 
I called,  it  is  said,  from  his  having  been  born  with 
' deer’s  antlers?— the  contemporary,  and  not  im- 
probably the  prototype,  of  Herne,  the  haunted 
I huntsman  in  Shakspeare’s  play  of  the  Merry 
. Wives  of  Windsor.  (Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  viii. 
p.  91,  April,  1879  ; History  of  the  ISilhs,  by  Major 
J.  D.  Cunningham,  p.  40.)  R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 
Dawlish. 

Wordsworth’s  Sonnet,  “After-thought.” — 
The  last  line  of  this  sonnet.  No.  34  and  last  of 
“The  River  Duddon  ” series,  runs  thus  : — 

“ We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  ive  know.” 


In  his  notes  Wordsworth  quotes  the  following  lino 
from  Milton  : — 

“ And  feel  that  I am  happier  than  I know.” 

He  then  adds,  “ The  allusion  to  the  Greek  poet 
will  be  obvious  to  the  classical  reader.”  Will 
some  “ classical  reader  ” kindly  say  who  “ the 
Greek  poet  ” is  ? R.  F.  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

Wanted  the  words  of  a comic  song  popular  about  thirty 
years  ago.  It  must  be  well  known.  Its  title  was  Guy 
Fmvles,  and  the  first  verse  ran  thus : — 

“ 1 ’ll  sing  a bran  new  song  about  Guy  Fawkes,  tb'^.t 
prince  of  sinisters. 

Who  once  upon  a time  blew  up  the  king  and  all  bis 
ministers; 

That  is,  he  would  have  blown  them  up,  and  they 'd 
have  all  been  cindered, 

Or  seriously  scorched  at  least,  if  be  bad  not  been 
hindered. 

(Chorus)  Bow  wow  wow,  fol  de  lol  de  riddy  lol,”  &c. 

S.rMUEI,  FoiJNTEIl. 

“ He  that  knows  most  men’s  manners  must  of  necessity 
Best  know  his  own,  and  mend  those  by  example. 

’Tis  a dull  thing  to  travel  like  a mill-horse, 

Still  in  the  place  he  was  born  in,  lamed  and  blinded. 
Living  at  home  is  like  it.” 

John  Bickford,  M.A. 


SHOWERS  OF  SULPHUR:  PINE  POLLEN  AND 
SULPHUR. 

(5*''  S.  X.  495  ; xi.  155,  518  ; xii.  35,  211,  257.) 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  remarks 
of  C.  C.  M.  on  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “ the 
supposed  identification  of  the  alleged  sulphur  with 
pine  pollen”  (ante,  p.  211).  I think  that  when  he 
has  read  the  following  lines,  his  legal  mind  will 
admit  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  pollen 
and  against  the  sulphur  is  as  conclusive  as  can  be 
desired.  Before  stating  my  case  I would  call  his 
attention,  and  also  that  of  Jatdee,  to  another 
letter  in  Nature  (July  17)  on  the  same  subject. 
The  writer,  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  quotes 
an  extract  from  the  IladAingtonshire  Courier  of 
June  27,  which  completely  confirms  my  statements 
respecting  the  pollen  nature  of  the  yellow  dust. 
The  following  note  from  Science  Gossip  (.June  2, 
p.  138)  is  also  of  interest  : — 

“ A remarkable  shower  of  pollen  grains  fell  intheN.E. 
part  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  morning  of  March  17th, 
which  covered  an  area  of  more  than  2,500  square  miles. 
It  is  believed  to  be  chiefly  the  pollen  of  Pinus  Australis 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  that  it  bad  been  carried  by 
the  wind  a distance  of  500  miles.  The  country  people 
took  it  for  a shower  of  sulphur.” 

I quite  agree  with  C,  C.  M.  that  “ the  question  is 
even  more  interesting  as  one  of  evidence  than  as 
touching  a phenomenon  of  nature  ” ; and  I will 
endeavour  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I can  to  non- 
scientific  readers  why  I regard  the  microscopic 
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test  as  “conclusive,”  and  hold  that  it  has  been  < 
“ supplenienled  by  microscopic  comparison  with  i 
undoubted  sulphur,  and  by  proper  chemical  tests,”  ] 
each  as  C.  C.  M.  desires.  , 

In  my  note  in  the  Times  I pointe<l  out  the  < 
resemblance  of  the  dust  to  Prof.  Sachs’s  liifiire  of  ] 
]3ine  pollen  (Lehrbuch  der  Botanik,  Yierte  AuHage,  i 
fig.  351  P>.),  and  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  ! 
my  Nature  letter  I intimated  that  it  had  been  1 
compared  with  “pollen  taken  directly  from  the 
tree,”  and  that  the  similarity  between  the  two  i 
■objects  was  readily  recognizable.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  necessary  to  say  that  I had  applied  ' 
any  other  tests,  considering  that  I was  writing  for  < 
a scientific  journal  ; but  as  0.  C.  M.  is  evidently 
■not  a microscopist  (unfortunately  for  him,  for  he 
loses  a great  deal  of  pleasure  thereby),  I will 
■detail  the  other  tests  which  I applied  before  writing 
on  the  subject,  for  his  benefit  and  for  that  of  the 
other  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  are  in  a similar 
■condition. 

If  the  local  chemist  and  druggist  wdro  is  said, 
on  good  authority  I admit,  to  have  supported  the 
sulphur  theory,  ever  really  did  express  an  opinion 
in  its  favour,  I do  not  think  it  possible  that  he 
■can  “have  tested  the  deposit  chemicallj',”  as 
C.  C.  M.  naturallj’’  supposes  him  to  have  done. 
At  auy  rate,  the  mere  report  that  he  said  the 
deposit  was  sulphur  scarcely  deserves  the  probative 
value  as  evidence  which  C.  C.  M.  assigns  to  it ; 
while  the  Irish  F.R.G.S.,  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  ]3ine  pollen  wdiich  I sent  him, 
admitted  the  correctness  of  my  decision  on  the 
pollen  nature  of  the  supposed  “pure  sulphur” 
with  which  he  had  previously  favoured  me.  The 
Irish  evidence,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  sulphur 
theory  may  be  considered  as  withdrawn.  Now 
for  the  details  of  my  own  evidence.  If  0.  0.  M. 
will  refer  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  Huxley  and 
Martin’s  Elementary  Biology,  he  will  find  that 
■students  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  of  the  individual  cells  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  all  organic  beings,  whether 
plants  or  animals,  have  their  attention  speciallj' 
directed  to  four  constant  modes  of  examination, 
amongst  others  which  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. These  four  points  may  be  epitomized  as 
follows  : (1)  Form  ; (2)  Structure  ; (3)  Chemical 
analysis;  (4)  Mechanical  analysis.  Let  us  consider 
them  in  turn,  and  note  the  resemblances  and 
differences  between  pine-pollen,  the  yellow  dust, 
and  flowers  of  sulphur,  this  last  being  the  only 
form  of  sulphur  which  has  any  sort  of  resendilance 
to  the  yellow  dust,  as  it  is  a “yellow  gritty  powder.” 

(1)  Form,  (a)  “Flowers  of  sulphur  do  not 
present  a crystalline  structure,  but  consist  of 
spherical  granules  composed  of  insoluble  sulphur 
enclosing  soluble  sulphur”  (Bloxam’s  Chemistry, 
p.  191).  ifS)  The  grains  of  pine  pollen  have  been 
described  by  a distinguished  naturalist  as  “like  a 


small  woolsack.”  This  shape  is  well  represented 
in  Sachs’s  figure  referred  to  above,  (y)  The 
)3articles  of  the  dust  which  fell  round  Windsor  in 
June  have  the  same  shape.  An  excellent  figure 
of  them  a^ppeared  in  Hcunce  Gossip  for  Aug.  1, 
p.  187.  The  writer  had  collected  some  of  the  dust 
in  IVindsor  on  June  8,  the  day  of  its  first  appear- 
ance, and  had  recognized  it  as  pollen,  but  wanted 
information  as  to  its  source. 

(2)  Structure,  (a)  Granules  of  sulphur  are 
opaque,  appearing  as  dark  points  on  a white  field, 
when  viewed  in  the  microscope  by  transmitted 
light.  Their  structure  was  noticed  above,  but 
does  not  reveal  itself  to  any  one  using  this  mode  of 
examination.  (fS)  The  pollen  grains  of  the  pine 
have  a very  different  structure,  which  is  easily 
determined  when  the  grains  are  viewed  as  trans- 
parent objects  by  transmitted  light.  All  pollen 
grains  have  two  coats,  an  outer  firmer  one,  the 
exine,  and  an  inner  less  dense  one,  the  intine. 
In  the  pines  the  grains  are  further  provided  wdth 
two  “baglike  hollow  extensions  of  the  exine” 
(Sachs),  which  act  as  floats  and  favour  the  distri- 
bution of  the  pollen  by  the  wind.  Further,  “ the 
contents  {Inhalt)  of  each  ripe  grain  are  divided  by 
a transverse  partition  into  a larger  and  a smaller 
cell,”  each  consisting  of  granular  semifluid  proto- 
plasm. (y)  The  structure  of  the  particles  of  the 
yellow  dust  agrees  with  this  description. 

(3)  Chemical  analysis,  (a)  Sulphur  grains, 
when  examined  microscopically,  are  unaffected  by 
dilute  solutions  of  iodine  or  magenta.  (/3)  The 
protoplasmic  contents  of  pollen  grains  stain  brown 
with  iodine,  the  starch  granules  present  turning 
blue  ; while  magenta  gives  the  protoplasm  a deep 
pink  or  red  colour.  In  this  manner  I examined 
the  pollen  of  the  lilac,  both  white  and  coloured, 
horse-chestnut,  red  and  white  may,  as  well  as  of 
the  Finns  'pinaster  (not  pinastris,  C.  0.  M.)  and 
the  Finns  sylvestris  or  Scotch  fir.  (y)  The 
particles  of  the  yellow  dust  stain  in  the  same 
manner  when  treated  with  the  same  reagents, 
iodine  and  magenta. 

(4)  Mechanical  analysis,  (a)  Sulphur  grains 
when  crushed  break  up  into  smaller  particles,  but 
these  are  similar  to,  and  not  different  from,  one  an 
other.  (P)  When  any  stained  vegetable  cells  are 
burst,  e.ej.  the  cells  of  the  yeast  plant,  of  Proto- 
coccus, or  any  pollen  grains,  each  separates  into 
the  “ torn,  empty,  and  colourless,  but  solid  and 
uncrushed  transparent  sac,  and  the  soft,  crushed, 
stained  protoplasm.”  (y)  The  particles  of  the 
yellow  dust  behave  precisely  in  this  manner  when 
stained  and  burst. 

All  the  above  tests  are  biological  in  their 
character.  They  tend  to  prove  the  organic  nature 
of  the  yellow  dust.  I will  now  describe  one  of  a 
more  strictly  chemical  nature  (made  quite  recently) 
which  proves  conclusively  that  the  yellow  dust  is 
not  sulphur.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
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L for  the  presence  of  sulphur  which  are  known  to 
|.  chemists.  (a)  A small  quantity  of  flowers  of 
I sulphur  was  hoiledfor  five  minutes  with  a solution 
k of  potash.  To  the  solution,  acidulated  with  acetic 
( acid,  a few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead  were  added. 

I The  result  was  tlie  formation  of  a black  precipitate 
»]  of  sulphide  of  lead,  {(i)  Au  equal  quantity  of 

I I the  yellow  dust  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  but 
[ I the  solution  was  as  clear  after  the  addition  of  the 
1 acetate  of  lead  as  it  was  before. 

I trust  that  the  above  record  of  my  tests  to  show 
the  vegetable  nature  of  the  yellow  dust  will  be 
deemed  more  conclusive  than  the  evidence  “of 
Mr.  Payne,  who  tasted  it,  in  favour  of  its  being 
sulphur,”  and  the  reported  evidence  of  the  local 
chemist,  who  certainly  cannot  have  used  the  lead 
test.  C.  C.  M.  very  naturally  remarks  on  the 
possibility  of  “suggestion  from  appearance”  with  re- 
gard toMn.  Payne’s  taste-sensations, and  the  brim- 
stone-like smell  perceived  (?)  by  the  country  people. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Boileau,  who  not  only 
l|  tasted  “ the  phenomenon,”  but  smelt  it.  I wonder 
he  did  not  use  the  familiar  naval  phrase,  “ (Observed 
a phenomenon  ; caught  a bucketful.”  J.  C.  M. 
{ante,  p.  257)  has  already  pointed  out  that  sulphur, 
qua  sulphur,  is  tasteless  and  has  no  smell,  and  that 
the  smell  which  hangs  about  it  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  its  compounds.  But,  even  if  it  had 
a taste  and  a smell,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Payne 
and  Boileau  would  not  seem  to  rest  on  a very 
firm  scientific  basis. 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  more  detailed  accounts 
of  the  observations  made  by  these  gentlemen. 
Did  Boileau  keep  flowers  of  sulphur  at  hand 
for  use  “ after  or  during  an  electrical  storm,” 
so  that  he  might  make  direct  comparisons  be- 
tween it  and  “the  phenomenon”?  If  so,  did  he 
carefully  wash  and  dry  “ the  phenomenon  ” before 
tasting  it,  or  did  he  wet  his  sulphur  in  the  rain 
water  from  which  he  obtained  “the  phenomenon”? 
Unless  he  and  Mr.  Payne  fulfilled  these  conditions, 

I their  evidence  as  to  taste  and  smell  is  valueless. 

I Are  there  no  pine  trees  in  Canada  ? Are  the 
ij  storms  during  the  Canadian  spring  and  early 

summer  “ invariably”  electrical  in  their  character  ? 

!■  Did  Boileau  notice  “the  phenomenon”  during 
the  whole  period  of  electrical  storms  ? In  this 

II  neighbourhood  the  yellow  dust  only  appeared 
||  during  the  short  season  of  the  pollen  discharge, 
j|  just  as  the  male  catkins  of  the  pines  in  the  neigh- 
I bourhood  reached  maturity.  There  was  none  either 

“after  or  during”  the  great  storm  of  Augusts, 

! the  “ electrical  ” nature  of  which  was  manifested 
ij  in  such  a remarkable  manner.  Further,  nearly 
I every  heavy  shower  during  the  second  week  in 
June,  whether  “ electrical  ” or  not,  brought  down 
a c]uantity  of  yellow  dust. 

I would  commend  to  Boileau’s  notice  the 
following  passage  from  the  chapter  in  Mill’s  Logic 
•on  “Fallacies  of  Observation ” : — 


“ First,  then,  it  is  evident  that  wlien  the  instances  on 
one  side  of  a question  are  more  likely  to  be  remembered 
and  recorded  than  those  on  the  other;  especially  it'  there 
be  any  strong  motive  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  first, 
but  not  of  the  latter;  these  last  are  li’rcely  to  be  over- 
looked and  escape  the  observation  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind.” 

In  conclusion  I would  ask,  at  the  risk  of  being 
told  by  C.  C.  M.  that  I am  “of  course  ” moralizing. 
Which  explanation,  pine  pollen  or  sulphur,  com- 
mends itself  best  to  one’s  common  sense  ? The 
former  can  be  tested  every  spring,  while  the  latter 
invokes  the  aid  of  chemical  processes  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kind.  Flowers  of  sulphur  are  prepared 
by  distillation,  “which  is  conducted  in  retorts, 
generally  of  iron,  furnished  with  a short,  wide, 
lateral  neck  ; the  fumes  are  received  into  large 
chambers  of  brickwork.  If  the  walls  of  these 
chambers  be  kept  cool,  and  the  process  be  con- 
ducted slowly,  the  sulphur  is  condensed  in  powder 
and  forms  flowers  of  sulphur.”  Do  the  sup- 
porters of  the  sulphur  theory  believe  that  this 
process,  or  any  other  which  could  produce  the  same 
result,  was  going  on  in  the  atmosphere  during  the 
beginning  of  June  ? 

P.  Herbert  Carpenter. 

Eton  College. 


The  Atuanasian  Creed  : the  Dangler  of 
CoMPENDIUM.S  IN  MATTERS  OF  AUTHORITY  S. 
xii.  141,  254.) — Whether  Mr.  Palmer  ever  dreamed 
about  Sarum  rubrics  I know  not  ; I do  know, 
however,  that  he  cited  them,  and  that  he  should 
have  done  so  correctly.  Moreover,  he  gives  refer- 
ences, to  which  references  I should  have  thought 
Presbyter  would  have  himself  referred.  With 
respect  to  the  Sarum  Breviary  I left  your  readers 
to  make  the  reference  for  themselves  ; I forgot  at 
the  moment  that  as  all  men  have  not  faith,  so 
some  may  not  have  Salisbury  Psalters  and  Bre- 
viaries, and  will  rectify  the  wrongful  omission 
forthwith  and  as  tersely  as  I can.  Sarum,  Petit, 
1528,  fol.  viii : — 

“ Ad  primam  super  hunc  Psalmum  Quicunque  mill 
dicitur  antii>hona  Te  Deuni  Patrein.  In  caeteris  vero 
diebus  dicatur  una  antiphona  prout  notatur  in  Psatterio.” 

Psalter  of  the  same,  folio  xvii  et  seq.,  and  of  Reg- 
nault,  1528,  Psalter,  folio  xi  ct  seq. : — 

“ Si/mhohim  J thanasii.  In  omnibus  Dorainicis  quando- 
cunqiie  dicitur  Psalmus,  Deus,  Deus,  meiis  respice,  cum 
reliquis  Psalmis  ad  Primam  dicetur  super  Qaicunque 
vult  hsec  antiphona  Te  Deuvi  Patrem,  &c.  In  coeteris 
autem  Dominicis  simplicibus  totius  aniii  et  omnibus  festis 
simplicibus  tarn  trium  quam  novem  lectionum  cum  re- 
gimine  chori,  et  in  octavis  et  infra  quando  chorus  regitur, 
et  in  commemorationibus  Beat*  Marise  et  festi  loci,  nisi 
in  festis  et  commemorationibus  qum  contingunt  infra 
Octavam  Sanctm  Trinitatis,  dicitur  super  Quicunque  hsec 
antiphona  Te  jure  landant,  tL'c.  In  tempore  Paschali, 
Alleluia.  In  omnibus  festis  duplicibus  per  annum  extra 
hebdomadam  S.  'Prinitatis,  dicitur  super  Quicunque  hmc 

* Miller’s  Chemistry,  part  ii.  p.  167. 
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antipliona  Gralias  tihi  Deus,  kc.  In  tempore  Pascliali 
Alleluia.  In  omnibus  feriis  [festis,  pram  Petit,  1528] 
quando  de  feria  agitur  per  totum  annum  et  in  festis 
trium  lectionum  sine  regimine  chori,  et  in  octavis  et  infra 
et  in  quibus  cliorus  non  regitur  et  in  Vigiliis  et  in 
Quatuor  Temporibus,  extra  bebdomadam  Pentecostes, 
et  bebdomadam  S.  Triiiitatis,  dicitur  super  Quicunque 
bmc  antipliona  Gloria  tihi  Trinilas,  kc.  In  tempore 
Pascliali  Alleluia.  Per  bebdomadam  Sanctm  Trinitatis 
de  quocuiique  lit  servitium  dicitur  super  Quinmque  bsec 
antipliona  0 heaia  et  henedicta,  kc.” 

So,  too,  Saruni,  LoncUni,  Grafton  & Whitchurch, 
1544,  folio  V,  and  Psalt.,  folio  xii  et  seq.,  and 
Grafton,  same  jmar,  folio  in  Psalt.  xii  et  .seq.,  and 
Valentin,  Rothomagi,  1556,  folio  x et  seq.,  and  in 
Psalterio,  folio  xxi  et  seq.,  and  Kyngston  & Sutton, 
same  year,  folio  vii,  and  in  Psalt.,  folio  xi  et  seq. 
These  I refer  to  as  being  the  first  and  last  Sarum 
Breviaries  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Seager’s) 
•which  I possess,  and,  beside  that  of  1544,  as  com- 
prising six  others  within  their  dates.  These  I cite 
lest  Presbyter,  if  aware  of  differences  existing 
between  the  earlier  and  later  editions  of  the  Salis- 
bury Missal,  might  tax  me  with  picking  out  my 
Portiforium  and  Psalter  for  my  own  purposes.  He 
implied  as  much  in  remarking  that  I had  not  quoted 
the  Sarum  Breviary  before.  Like  most  good  watch- 
dogs he  seems  to  have  a little  spice  of  suspicion  in 
his  nature.  I specify  by  name  the  edition  of  1544 
(Grafton  & Whitchurch)  not  only  because  it  is 
about  the  middlemost  of  my  number,  but  because 
it  is  the  “God  save  the  King”!  edition,  and 
therefore  the  most  acceptable  to  Presbyter,  whom 
I take  to  be  a “compendious”  dignitary.  My 
only  reference  to  York,  which  I have  not  at  this 
nicment  by  me,  need  be  to  the  places  parallel  to 
those  of  Sarum  and  to  the  Monday  Prime  (Per.  ii.), 
where  I think  (if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me)  he 
will  find  all  the  anthems  for  Quicuiique  during  the 
week  ranged  under  tlieir  several  working  days. 

In  the  Myroure  of  Oure  Ladye  (edition  of  Early 
E.  Text  Soc.,  1873,  p.  140)  we  read  : — 

“ Attbanasius  Bisbop  of  Alysaunlre  made  tbys  P.^^aline 
in  strengtbe  of  tbe  rygbte  faytbe,  ageiist  tbe  lieretykes 
and  to  comforte  and  enformacion  of  them  that  were  in 
true  beleue.  And  tberfore  boly  cbyrcbe  batbe  ordeyned 
tliat  y t sbulde  be  songe  ecbe  day  openly  at  pryme  botbe  in 
token  that  faytbe  is  tlie  fyrste  bcgynnyng  of  beltbe,  and 
also  for  people  vse  that  tynie  moste  to  come  to  cbyrcbe.” 

(Date  of  writing  the  above  between  1415  and  1450.) 
A note  of  Mr.  Seager  (p.  xvi,  De  Primd,  edit. 
1843)  is  as  explicit,  and  may  well  close  my  extracts : 

“ Ex  antipbonis  super  Qieicunque,  pp.  21,  22,  apparet 
mon  ut  nunc  in  Dominicali  ianlxmi  officio,  sed  qiiotidie 
dicendum  fuisse  (sc.  Si/mholum  Aikanasii)  ita  ut  oinnino 
quod  in  Laudibus  Bentdiclus,  quod  in  Vesperis  et  Cora- 
pletorio  Magnificat  et  Nimc  Dimiltis,  idem  in  Priina 
divinum  hoc  canticum  praestiterit.” 

And  now,  I think,  we  may  safely  apply  to  the 
supposition  of  some  dignitaries  Presbyter’s  ex- 
clamation, with  a verbal  change,  risihile  dictu  ! 
Eor  to  seek  the  setting  aside  of  the  plain  words 
of  “ the  one  Use  for  all  England”  by  adverting  to 


the  Use  of  Borne,  which  is  no  Use  to  them,  or  by 
invoking  “ the  obsolete  rubric  of  pre-Reformation” 
England,  which  goes  dead  against  them,  is  surely 
a ludicrous  attempt  for  anybody^  however  “ com- 
pendious,” to  undertake,  and  to  hope  to  carry 
through. 

Corruptio  optimi  fit  piessima.  The  Origines 
Liturgicm  is  a first-rate  work ; its  misuse  by  the 
dignitaries  was  deplorable  ; for  to  fail  in  using  its 
safeguards  properly  was  to  misuse  it.  The  dignitaries, 
and  rightly  in  the  main,  took  it  as  an  authority, 
but  cared  not  to  verify  the  honest  and  threefold 
reference.  Hinc  illce  lachrimce.  For  want  of  will 
to  see  aright  they  misread  fact,  and  so  misrepre- 
sented truth. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Lloyd,  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  Mr.  Palmer 
sat — it  would  be  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  Mr.  Palmer 
himself — to  forget  with  how  unanimous  a voice  of 
praise  Origines  Liturgicce  was  welcomed  at  its 
publication  ; how  happy,  notwithstanding  Shep- 
herd, it  was  held  to  be  in  idea,  how  scholarly  in 
execution,  how  full  of  interest  and  instruction — 
and  justly  so.  It  has  been  the  inspirer  of  the 
thousand  and  one  later  and  lesser  works  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  have  come  out 
since  its  appearance,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  it  is  now  as  fresh  and  useful  as  ever.  Still, 
Corruptio  optimi  fit  pessima,  etiam  dignitatibus 
ipsis  corrumpentibus.  Spero  Meliora. 

The  Shirley  Family  and  “ The  Records  of 
THE  English  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  ” (5***  S.  xii.  181,  230.) — I need  not  say  that 
it  was  very  far  from  my  intention  to  have  injured 
Mr.  Foley  by  my  observations  on  the  history  of 
Elizabeth  Shirley  which  I made  a short  time  ago. 
For  my  part  I consider  that  we  are  all  under  great 
obligations  to  that  gentleman  for  giving  to  the 
world  much  secret  history  which  has  hitherto  re- 
mained in  manuscript  ; but  I still  think  that  the 
narratives  which  he  has  printed  in  the  five  curious- 
volumes  called  The  Records  of  the  English  Pro- 
vince of  the  Society  of  Jesus  are  of  unequal 
authority,  and  cannot  but  regret  that  they  were 
not  given  as  they  were  originally  written,  with 
notes  where  necessary  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  I 
have  not  at  present  the  volumes  before  me,  but  it 
is  my  impression  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  narratives  or  relations 
themselves  and  the  comments  made  upon  them, 
and  Mr.  Foley  admits  using  the  modern  form  of 
“ Miss  Shirlejq”  in  the  place  of  the  older  and  much 
more  respectable  “ Mrs.  Elizabeth.”  As  to  the 
point  of  the  conversion  of  this  lady,  my  much 
respected  great-aunt  (five  times  removed),  I still 
think  that  whoever  wrote  the  narrative  is  mistaken. 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  Lovetts,  of  which 
ancient  house  was  Jane,  the  mother  of  Sir  George 
Shirley  and  Mistress  Elizabeth,  were  Protestants, 
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and  that  the  daughter  might  have  been  educated 
in  her  inother’.s  faitli,  and  I should  like  much  to 
connect  the  house  and  old  church  of  Ettington  with 
the  story  of  the  weaving  of  the  tape,  but  I cannot 
indulge  so  romantic  an  idea.  That  house  was  in- 
habited by  the  Underhill  family  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  George  Shirley  vainly 
endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  it.  The  two 
families  were  at  daggers  drawn,  besides  being 
divided  in  religion.  Sir  George  is  well  known  to 
have  been  a Roman  Catholic  and  a favourer  of  the 
claims  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whereas  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Underhills,  his  tenants  at  Etting- 
ton, is  beyond  dispute  : Edward  Underhill,  the 
“ Hot  Gospeller,”  was  of  this  family.  It  m.ay  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  Elizabeth  Shirley  was  brought 
up  by  the  Underhills,  who  were  remotely  connected 
with  her  father’s  family  ; but,  if  so,  what  becomes 
of  the  narrative  which  represents  her  keeping  her 
brother’s  house,  &c. '?  I am  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  this  story  is  apocryphal : perhaps  the  name  has 
been  mistaken  or  misapplied  by  some  former  tran- 
scriber ; but  I trust  that  nothing  that  I have  said 
will  do  injury  to  Mr.  Foley,  but  that  my  strictures 
may  cause  other  persons  to  consult  these  curious 
volumes,  which  certainly  contain  information  to  be 
found,  so  far  as  I know,  nowhere  else. 

Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

Lough  Fea. 

Avoure  : Avouries  (5*'^  S.  xii.  88,  153,  237.) — 
To  make  avoure  in  the  passage  from  Sjienser  is 
surely  not  to  acknowledge  or  confess,  but  to  justify, 
to  make  good  his  right  to  act  and  speak  in  such 
a manner,  which  is  precisely  the  sense  of  making 
avoivry.  “ Avoivry  in  law  is  where  one  takes 
a distress  for  rent  and  the  other  sues  replevin.  In 
which  case  the  taker  shall  justify  in  his  plea  for 
what  cause  he  took  it ; and  if  he  took  it  in  his  own 
right,  he  is  to  show  it,  and  so  avow  the  taking, 
which  is  called  his  avowry”  (Chambers).  The 
fact  is  that  avow  in  the  sense  of  answer  for,  take 
upon  oneself,  acknowledge  as  one’s  own,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  voiv,  from  Lat.  vovere,  votxim. 
The  explanation  of  Brachet,  adopted  by  Prof  Skeat 
in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  will  not  stand 
a careful  examination.  “ A I’origine,”  says  Brachet, 
“ avouer  est  un  terme  de  droit  fdodal  ; avouer  un 
seigneur,  c’est  le  reconnoitre  pour  son  superieur, 
c’est  se  vouer  a lui  ; c’est  lui  jurer  obeissance,  c’est 
approuver  tons  ses  actes.”  There  is  not  a step  in 
this  process  beyond  the  first  that  is  warranted  by 
the  use  of  the  term  in  legal  documents,  in  which 
the  verb  avow  or  advow,  or  its  Latin  representa- 
tive, is  of  constant  recurrence.  If  the  primary 
signification  had  really  been,  as  Brachet  and  Skeat 
suppose,  to  swear  or  make  vow  of  fealty  to,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  represented  in  juridical 
Latin  by  the  form  advovere  or  advotare.  But  no 
such  forms  occur.  The  corresponding  Latin  form  i 


is  universally  advoco,  except  in  some  rare  instances,, 
where  the  French  verb  is  merely  dressed  up  with 
a Latin  termination,  as  advouare  or  advonre.  More- 
over, the  line  of  development  from  the  literal  sense 
of  Lat.  advoco  to  the  modern  signification  of  Fr. 
avouer  and  E.  aimu  is  historically  clear  and  un- 
broken. The  original  sense  of  the  word  is  to  call 
upon  another  to  defend  a right  which  is  impugned 
at  law  or  otherwise.  The  parson  called  on  the 
patron  of  the  living,  the  tenant  on  the  lord  of  the 
fee,  to  make  good  his  title.  The  unlearned  sought 
the  aid  of  one  learned  in  the  law  (thence  called 
advocatus,  an  advocate,  Fr.  avocat  and  avoue)  to 
defend  his  cause.  Then  as  the  appeal  to  the  lord 
to  defend  the  impugned  right  was  a practical 
admission  that  he  was  lord  of  the  fee,  and  entitled 
as  such  to  all  the  rights  incidental  to  that  position, 
advocare  and  the  French  derivative  advouer  came 
to  signify  an  admission  by  the  tenant  that  he  held 
the  lands  in  debate  of  the  person  appealed  to,  and 
recognized  him  as  lord.  “ Nihil  ab  eo  se  tenere  in. 
feodo  aut  cpioquo  alio  modo  advocabat  ” — “ he  did 
not  avow  that  he  held  anything  of  him  in  fee  ” 
{Chron.  Nangit,  a.d.  1296)  ; “ Recognoscendo  seu 
profitendo  ab  illis  ea  tancpiam  a superioribus  se 
tenere,  seu  ab  ipsis  eadem  advocanda,  prout  in 
quibusdam  partilms  Gallicanis  vulgaricer  dicitur 
advouer”  (Concil.  Lugdun.,  a.d.  1274).  When 
the  word  had  thus  come  to  signify  recognition  of 
title,  it  was  applied  as  well  to  the  vouchee  who 
■answered  to  the  call  and  took  on  himself  the  de- 
fence, as  to  the  tenant  who  appealed  to  him  for 
warranty,  and  thus  advoco,  Fr.  advouer,  avouer, 
E.  vouch  for,  avouch,  or  avoiv,  came  to  signify  to 
answer  for,  to  take  upon  oneself,  to  acknowledge. 
“ Si  vir  ipsum  in  domo  sua  susceperit,  nutrierit,  et 
advocaverit  ut  filium  suum  ” — “ should  have  avowed 
him  as  his  son  ” (Fleta)  ; “ Donee  fuerit  advocatus 
ut  burgensis  noster  ” — “ should  have  been  acknow- 
ledged as  our  burgess  ” (Statute  of  Louis  le  Hutin). 
It  is  extraordinary  how  any  one  reading  such 
passages  as  the  above  can  fail  to  see  that  avouch 
and  avoiv,  like  Fr.  avocat  and  avoue,  are  mere 
doublets  of  each  other.  The  transition  from  a,d- 
vocare  to  advouer  is  amply  warranted  by  forms  like 
louer  from  locare,  allouer  from  allocare,  jouer  from 
jocare,  &c.  H.  Wedgwood. 

“ The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England  ” 
(5‘>‘ S.  xii.  188,  254.)— There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  biblical  parody  was  the  production  of 
Robert  Dodsley,  originally,  as  described  on  the 
title-page  of  one  of  his  earliest  pieces  {2’he  Muse 
in  Livery,  1732,  8vo.),  “ a footman  to  a person 
of  quality  at  Whitehall”  (Miss  Lowther),  but 
subsequently  famous  as  the  author  of  a Tupperian 
work.  The  (Economy  of  Human  Life,  &c.,  whicli 
has  had  a vast  popularity,  and  the  protected  of 
Spence,  at  whose  residence  he  died  in  1764. 
The  Chronicle  appeared  in  1740  : — The  Chro- 
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nide  of  the  Kiocfs  of  England.  Written  in  the 
Manner  of  tlie  Ancient  Jewish  Historians.  By 
Nathan  Ben  Saddi,  a Priest  of  the  Jews.  London, 
1740,”  12nio.  Ten  years  later  appeared  a transla- 
tion into  French,  a copy  of  which  is  before  me  : — 
“ Chronique  dec  Hois  d’Angletcrre.  Ecrite  selon  le 
Stile  des  anciens  Historiens  Juifs.  Par  Nathan- 
Ben-Saddi,  Pretre  de  la  nieme  Nation.  A Londres. 
^r.ncc.L.”  12mo.,  pp.  11.5.  The  translator  has 
added  a few  notes  and  the  names  of  the  contem- 
porary kings  of  France.  In  his  “ Avant-Propos  ” 
he  says  : — 

“ C’ei-t  riiistoire  il'iin  Peui^Ie  her,  inquiet,  et  inJepen- 
dant  qu’elle  jii'esente,  d’un  Peuple  qui,  dans  tons  les  tenis, 
dans  tontes  les  formes  du  gouvernenient,  s'est  toujours 
inontrd  lier,  inquiet,  et  independant,  qui,  toujours  le 
ineine,  a souvent  cluinge,  mais  ne  s'est  jamais  dementi. 
L’on  doit  cependant  reiidre  justice  k I'auteur,  et  recon- 
noitre qu’il  n'a  pas  peu  contriliue  a conserver,  et  ii  pre- 
senter le  caractere  dominant  de  la  Nation  Anglaise,  soit 
en  I'cpandant  artistement  quelques  reflexions,  soit  en 
motivant  sa  narration  autant  que  les  homes  ctroites  qu'il 
s’etait  presorites,  pouvoient  le  lui  perrnettre,”  &c. 

Alike  in  the  English  and  the  French  version,  the 
Clironide  ranges  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
George  II.,  inclusive. 

The  various  pieces  of  Dodsley  were  at  a later 
period  collected,  and  published  under  the  title  of  : 

“ Trifles  : viz.,  the  Toy-Shop  ; the  King  and  the  Miller 
of  Mansfield;  the  lllind  Beggar  of  Bethnal-Green;  Bex 
and  Pontifex  ; the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England; 
the  Art  of  Preaching,  in  Imitation  of  Horace’s  Art  of 
Poetry  ; the  Right  of  Mankind  to  do  what  they  will 
asserted.  With  sevei'al  others  not  more  considerable. 
Printed  for  J.  Podsley  in  Pall-Mall.  8vo.” 

With  the  second  edition  of  this  in  1771  appeared  a 
second  volume,  containing  Cleonc,a  Tragedy;  Mel- 
pomenc,  or  the  Regions  of  Terror  and  Pity,  a Poem ; 
Agricult  ure,  a Poem. ; The  Gfconomy  ofPluriian  Life. 
It  will  be  seen  that  The  Chronicle  is  republished  in 
the  formerof  these  volumes,  but  The  Muse  in  Livery 
is  left  out  in  the  cold,  as  is  also  an  earlier  still  and 
little  known  ])iece,  Servitude,  a Poem  (8vo.,  n.d., 
pp.  32).  In  1821  The  Chronicle  was  republished  by 
J.  Fairburn  and  brought  down  to  the  time.  Book- 
sellers are  fond  of  attributing  this  reissue  to  William 
Hone,  but,  so  far  as  I know,  without  authority. 
Hone,  however,  referred  to  and  read  passages  from 
it,  as  “ a well-known  book,  . . . written,  as  set 
forth  in  the  preface,  by  Nathan  Ben  Sadi,”  as 
examples  of  parody,  on  the  occasion  of  his  cele- 
brated trial  in  Guildhall  before  Mr.  Justice  Abbott, 
on  Dec.  18,  1817,  for  publishing  The  Late  John 
Wilkes’s  Catechism  of  a Ministerial  AT ember,  the 
■results  of  which,  and  of  the  subsequent  two  days’ 
trials,  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  important 
triumphs  of  our  constitutional  history. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Among  my  books  I have  a large  octavo  of  156 
pages,  bearing  this  title  ; — • 

“ Chronique  1 des  Buis  | d’Angleterre.  ] Ecrite  en  .\n- 


glois  selon  le  Stile  des  | anciens  Historiens  Juifs.  | Par 

I Nathan  Ben  Saddi,  | Pretre  de  la  meme  Nation  ; | et 
traduite  en  Franqois  dans  le  meme  Stile.  | A Londres,  | 
chez  Th.  Cooper,  I au  Globe,  dans  Pater-noster-Row.  1 
1743.” 

On  the  fly-leaf  this  note  was  written  by  a former 
possessor  : — 

“Par  Fougeret  de  Monbron,  ne  a Peronne,  mort  en 
septembre,  1760,  auteur  de  la  Ilenriade  Truvestie,  etc. 

II  a traduit  cette  chronique  de  I’Anglois  de  Robert 
Dodsley,  libraire  de  Londres,  ne  en  1703,  mort  a Durham 
en  1764.  Elle  est  tics  parliale  lorsqu’il  s’agit  des  rois 
cutholiques,  qui  y sont  fort  maUraites,  tandis  qu’on  eleve 
bcaucoup  la  pretendue  reforme  et  la  religion  angli- 
cane." 

The  last  king  the  book  mentions  is  George  II., 
who  is  destined  to  become  “ the  flail  of  Spain, 
the  terror  of  France,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.”  A.s  a conclusion  it  gives  the  genealogy 
of  the  kings  of  England  from  George  JT.  up  to 
“ Guillaume  le  Roux,  qui  fut  fils  de  Guillaume  le 
Conquerant,  qui  fut  fils  de  P . . . .”  I shall  be 
glad  if  this  book  can  be  of  any  use  to  T.  M. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Two  copies  of  this  book  are  to  be  seen  in' the 
Forster  Library,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

R.  F.  S. 

Folk-Medicine  (Transvaal)  (5^*'  S.  xii.  9,  74, 
98,  193.) — Interesting  as  it  might  be  to  know  of 
the  existence  of  an  Englishman  who  in  his  own, 
his  native  land,  was  habitually  employing  “ Dutch, 
high  or  low,”  instead  of  the  tongue  understanded 
of  the  people,  I cannot  but  plead  that  the  prayer 
of  the  Englishman  of  “ N.  & Q.”  be  granted,  that 
he  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  “ plain  modern  com- 
posite lingo  ” of  which  he  is  so  much  in  favour. 
But  if  he  is  to  be  thus  free,  he  will  surely  show 
sufficient  liberality  of  mind  to  let  others  who  wish 
to  do  so  express  themselves  in  standard  English  ; 
and  perhaps  one  of  these  days  he  may  rub  up  his 
philology  a little,  and  put  himself  in  a position  to 
make  the  generous  acknowledgment  that  folk  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  true  an  English  word  as  people, 
and  that  the  use  of  it  is  not  yet  affectedly  archaic 
or  even  obsolescent. 

Englishman  lays  claim  to  a “ composite  lingo,” 
so  he  cannot  object  to  “folk-medicine”  on  the 
only  score  on  which  some  of  us  would  find  fault 
with  the  term.  It  is  surely  neater  and  less  ambi- 
guous than  “ people’s  medicine,”  which  he  suggests 
as  a substitute.  “ Folk-leechdom  ” (Iceceddm)  has 
an  unfamiliar  look,  despite  Mr.  Oswald  Cockayne’s 
Leechdoms,  Wortcunning,  and  Star  craft,  but  it  is 
a more  kindred  compound  than  “ folk-medicine.” 
If,  however,  I were  to  advocate  the  use  of  it,  I 
suspect  that  Englishman  would  need  something 
j more  than  a “dulcet  whisper”  to  keep  him  from 
airing  his  conviction  that  I was  wishing  to  per- 
suade his  countrymen  to  talk  German. 

'With  regard  to  my  presumption  concerning 
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Englishman's  forefathers,  I will  only  remark  that 
I did  not,  of  course,  refer  to  such  of  them  as  may 
have  been  of  Semitic  or  of  Keltic  or  of  Roman 
race.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  has  not  some 
Encrlish  blood  in  his  veins,  let  his  surname  be  what 
it  may,  and  let  him  be  never  so  ignorant  of  his 
indebtedness  to  Anglican  ancestry.  He  must  for- 
give me  for  believing  that  “the  noble  Dane”  and 
the  Northmen  who  were  eventually  known  as 
Normans  used  some  form  of  the  word  which  has 
come  down  to  us  as  /oR-. 

■Without  doubt  Englishman  did  express  himself 
badly,  and  unfortunately,  when  he  satirically  attri- 
buted a fertile  imagination  to  a Transvaal  mis- 
sionary on  the  mere  ground  of  his  having  recorded 
something  that  had  not  been  mentioned  in  private 
letters  to  your  correspondent.  I fail  to  see  that 
Englishman’s  facilities  for  getting  at  the  truth 
have  been  in  any  way  superior  to  Dr.  Krapf’s. 

St.  SwrriiiN. 

The  Scotch  Tartan  (5"'  S.  xii.  247.) — I pre- 
sume an  article  in  the  Quarterly  llevieiv  for  June, 
1847,  reviewing  a book  called  Vestiarium  Scoticum, 
is  the  paper  for  which  your  correspondent  is  in- 
(piiring.  Perhaps  he  has  been  baffled  in  his  search 
by  the  title  of  the  article,  “ The  Last  of  the  Stuarts.” 
The  first  part  of  the  paper  refers  to  the  tartan, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  book,  but  which  was 
obviously  of  less  interest  to  the  reviewer  than  was 
the  author  of  the  book,  IMr.  John  Sobieski  Stuart, 
who  had  in  former  works  called  himself  Mr.  John 
Hay  Allen.  The  reviewer  makes  rather  a savage 
onslaught  on  the  author’s  claim,  and  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  in  a pamphlet  published  in  1848,  en- 
titled A Reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review  \ipon  the 
Vestiarium  Scoticnm,  while  thirty-five  pages  are 
occupied  with  a defence  of  the  book,  only  five  or 
six  are  devoted  to  “ the  personal  attack  against  the 
editor  and  his  family,”  which  is  described  “ as  of 
a nature  to  defeat  itself,”  and  “ by  those  against 
whom  it  is  directed  is  consigned  to  silent  contempt.” 
But  whatever  the  Quarterly  reviewer  may  say  or 
think,  the  brother  of  the  author  of  the  Vestiarium 
still  asserts  the  descent  impugned  b}'  the  Review, 
and,  I have  heard,  when  visiting  in  the  families  of 
the  old  Scotch  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  is 
treated  with  distinguished  honour.  E.  D.  B. 

Geraint  (5*’'  S.  xii.  148.) — 

The  brave  Oe^-aint,  a knight  of  Arthur’s  court, 

A tributary  prince  of  Devon  ; one 

Of  that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Hound. 

Geraint,  a name  far-sounded  among  men 

For  noble  deeds 

They  called  him  the  great  Prince,  and  man  of  men.” 

Tennyson,  Geraint  and  Enid. 
The  Welsh  moeZ=bald,  and  is  used  substantively 
to  mean  “ a round-topped  hill,”  so  that  Moel-y- 
Geraint  is  “the  Hill  of  Geraint.” 

John  W.  Bone. 


Lyne  Family  (5‘'>  S.  xii.  107.)— The  Rev. 
Charles  Philip  Lyne  (of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford) 
wasjmrate  oj  Westbourne,  Sussex,  from  1809  to 
1817,  and  Vicar  of  West  Thorney,  in  the  same 
county,  from  1833  until  his  death,  about  1870. 
His  son,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Lyne,  was  also  curate  of 
Westbourne  from  1843  to  1845  (see  Sussex  Arch. 
Coll.,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  114-5). 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

My  ancestor  Capt.  Philip  Lynes  came  to  tho 
province  of  Maryland  before  1683,  and  was  sworr 
mayor  of  St.  Mary’s  city  Sept.  29,  1694.  His 
daughter  Rachel  was  the  wife  of  Col.  Walter 
Smith,  of  Patuxent  river,  and  mother  of  Rebecca 
Smith  (b.  1690,  d.  March  18,  1737),  who  was 
second  wife  of  Daniel  Dulany,  sen.,  and  mother  of 
Daniel  Dulany,  jun.,  the  great  Maryland  lawyer. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  posterity  of  Sir  Clement 
Smith,  of  Little  Baddow,  in  Essex?  He  married 
Dorothy  Seymour,  sister  to  Jane  Seymour,  and 
died  Aug.  26,  1552,  leaving  at  least  two  sons  and 
a daughter,  viz.  (1)  Sir  John,  living  in  1596;  (2) 
Clement ; (3)  Dorothy,  who  married  Edmund 
Parker.  Clement  Smith,  who  arrived  in  Mary- 
land before  1655,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his 
great-grandson. 

Christopher  Johnston,  Jun. 

82,  Frarikiin  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 

From  Meysey  Hampton  Church,  Wilts  : 
“ Martha,  wife  of  Robt.  Lyne,  of  Cirencester, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Jane  Jenner,  died 
Nov.  30,  1811,  aged  fifty-one.” 

Hardric  Morphyn. 

Notes  on  the  English  Church  (5^’'  S.  xii. 
183.)— Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  if  I understand) 
him  correctly,  connects  the  word  pidrochia  with 
TTapkyp}.  Forcellini,  after  a question  whether  the 
word  parochvs  come.?  from  irapd  and  d;i(os  or 
observes  : “ Hinc  Parochi  in  ecclesia  nunc  dicuntur,. 
qui  curam  animarum  suscipiunt,  et  Fidelibus 
necessaria  ad  salutem  suppeditant.”  But  is  it  the 
same  with  piarochia  ? The  earliest  use  of  the 
word  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  in  what  is  seen  to  be 
the  Greek  form,  is  in  the  inscription  of  the  letter 
on  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  where  there  is, 
'H  eKKXrjCTLa  rov  0£oh,  ■)}  rrapoiKovcra  'Spvpvav, 
Tip  cKaXycrla  too  Qeov  ry  irapoiKOvo'rj  iv  <F(.Ao- 
jjLjjXlo),  Kai  7rdo"ats  rat's  Kara  rravra  tottov  tijs 
aytas  ual  KaOoXiKrjS  iKaXyatas  wapotKtats,  with 
which  may  be  compared  KaraXetifavre'S  ryv 
TrapotKtav  rov  Kotr/iov  rovrov,  in  Pseudo-Clem., 
Ej).,  § 5.  Polycarp  himself  made  u.se  of  a similar 
expression  when  he  wrote  to  the  Philippian  Church 
as,  Ty  CKKXycrta  Ton  0eon  rrj  TrapoiKova-yj' 
<J>/.At7r7ron? ; and  so  St.  Clement,  when  he  wrote, 
'H  iKKXptrta  Ton  Qeov,  i)  irapotKOva-a  Piopyv, 
rfj  iKaX'ijOrla  Ton  0eon,  ry  TtapoiKovtrrj  Koptvdov. 
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There  is  a note  on  the  passage  of  St.  Clement  in 
Bp.  Lightfoot’s  edition,  -which  should  be  examined, 
as  also  the  article  in  Suicer.  Both  of  these  appear 
to  support  the  common  derivation  from  napoLKeio. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Ptolemy’s  Map  of  Ireland  (5‘''  S.  xii.  227.) — 
]\Iy  late  query  on  this  subject  was  written  hurriedly 
and  when  I was  much  occupied,  so  that  it  con- 
tained some  serious  errors  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, which  I now  beg  leave  to  correct.  In  the 
first  place,  what  I desire  to  see  is  a good  fac-simile 
of  Ptolemy’s  map  : a modern  copy  (so  called), 
modified  to  suit  preconceived  ideas  of  this  or  that 
person,  would  be  of  no  use  to  me.  Next,  I should 
have  said  that  both  the  Elizabethan  and  Victorian 
government  surveyors  cf  the  coast  of  Kerry  have 
marked  the  place  which  the  Irish-speaking  people 
of  the  district  now  call  Eunnavoundur  as  Bun- 
goindur.  I cannot  at  all  understand  how  this 
latter  spelling  could  ever  have  been  adopted  by  the 
surveyors,  for  the  name  of  the  place  is  pronounced 
as  distinctly  as  possible  by  the  Irish  peasantry 
Bunnavoundur.  I have  questioned  Irish  speakers 
again  and  again,  and  asked  them  if  they  ever  heard 
the  word  pronounced  as  it  is  spelt  on  the  maps ; and 
they  quite  scouted  the  idea  of  such  pronunciation 
or  spelling,  and  repeated  the  word  Bunnavoundur 
in  a manner  that  showed  distinctly  that  ahliainn, 
anglicized  avon,  or  ahhann,  anglicized  oxmi  (river, 
or  of  the  river),  was  the  central  syllable.  A less 
excusable  error  on  my  own  part  was  the  making 
the  Italian  invasion  of  Ireland  under  Father 
Saunders  tlic  only  one  since  1066.  I should  have 
said  that  it  was  the  only  invasion  between  1172 
and  1780.  The  raid  at  Kinsale  in  1601  was  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  invasion,  but  the  landing  of 
the  French  at  Killala  and  their  progress  inland  were 
more  serious.  Mary  Agnes  Hickson. 

Ptolemy’s  ancient  map  of  Ireland,  amended  and 
modernized,  will  be  found  in  Phcenician  Ireland, 
by  Henry  O’Brien,  Esq.,  A.B.  (Bond.,  Longmans  ; 
Dublin,  Timms,  1833).  “Dur  Flumen”  runs  into 
Dingle  Bay,  the  modern  name  annexed  being 
“ Mang  E.”  Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

“ Hep  ! Hep  ! ” (5‘'*  S.  xii.  247.) — Your  corre- 
spondent will  find  his  query  fully  answered  by  an 
editorial  note  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  4'"'  S.  iii.  580. 

W.  F.  E. 

Worle  Vicarage. 

Holman  Family  (5‘^  S.  xii.  47.)— I possess 
a bill  of  sale  of  Warkworth  Castle  and  estate,  with 
a small  vignette  on  a plan  of  the  estate,  containing 
the  names  of  the  fields,  farms,  and  tenants  the  day 
of  sale,  June  18,  1805  ; also,  a notice  of  the  sale 
by  auction,  on  August  20,  1806,  of  the  building 
materials  -when  the  castle  was  destroyed,  at  which 


sale  my  great-grandfather  was  a purchaser  of  some 
of  the  lots.  M.  S.  S. 

The  Eoyal  Signature  (5^'’  S.  xii.  206,  255.) — 
Surely  the  signature  must  be  “ Eegina  et  Imper- 
atrix,”  not  “ and  Imperatrix."  Jaydee. 

Walter’s  Logographic  Press  (h^**  S.  xii.  223, 
252.) — Another  instance  of  the  pluck  of  “ the 
intelligent  and  enterprising  John  Walter”  occurred 
on  a certain  occasion,  when  all  his  men  struck  for 
higher  wages.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  paper 
appeared  as  usual,  but  how  this  was  accomplished 
was  never  known  but  to  himself. 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Monastic  Queries  : Edward  Grim  (S***  S.  xii. 
229.) — C.  F.  A.  V.  will  find  all  that  is  known 
of  Edward  Grim  in  Materials  for  the  History  of 
Thomas  Bechet,  vol.  ii..  Introduction,  pp.  xlv-vii, 
edited  by  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Eobertson,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  Canterbury,  for  the  Eecord  Commission, 
1876.  Grim  was  not  a monk,  but  a secular  clerk, 
and  Pits  (Be  Illustr.  Angl.  Scriptor.,  p.  239)  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  writers  who  speaks  of 
him  as  a monk  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  later 
writers  have  adopted  his  mistake.  E.  A.  D. 

“ Dryasdust  ” (1®‘  S.  i.  26 ; 5*’’  S.  xii.  128.) — As 
a name  of  fiction  Scott  may  fairly  be  called  its 
originator,  though  the  connexion  between  dryness, 
dustiness,  and  antiquity  is  self-evident,  and  the 
name  had  been  used  long  before  Scott’s  time,  if  the 
date,  1 674,  given  by  H.  F.  W.,  is  correct.  W heeler, 
in  his  useful  little  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names 
of  Fiction,  1866,  says  ; “An  imaginary  person 
who  serves  as  a sort  of  introducer  of  some  of  Scott’s 
novels.”  I have  sometimes  thought  that,  in  taking 
the  name  of  Jonas  Dryasdust,  Scott  had  in  memory 
the  well-known  Jonas  Dryander,  the  librarian  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  died  in  1810,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  a dry  old  quiz,  as,  though  full 
of  knowledge,  “he  was  remarkably  repulsive  to 
impertinent  curiosity.”  Of  him  it  was  said  ; — 

“ Full  many  an  author  well  he  knew 
From  Tournefort  to  Jussieu, 

Gerrarde  and  Johnson  and  all  such. 

From  Tabermontan  in  High  Butch 
Down  to  the  secrets  which  we  come  by 
In  the  receipts  of  Mother  Bumby.” 

There  is  a small  volume  entitled  The  Common 
Place  Booh  of  Literary  Cariosities,  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Dryasdust  of  York,  Bond.,  1825,  12mo.,  in 
which  the  editor  is  described  as  “ some  while  pre- 
face writer  to  the  Great  Unknown.” 

Edward  Solly. 

In  “ N.  & Q.,”  1®^  S.  i.  26,  there  is  a query  as 
to  the  authorship  of  a book,  of  which  the  title  is  : 
“ Wit  Revived,  or  a New  and  Excellent  Way  of 
Divertisement,  Digested  into  most  Ingenious  Ques- 
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I Hons  and  Answers.  By  Asdryasdust  Tossofacean. 
l|  Bond.,  1674,  12mo.”  Lowndes,  who  spells  it  Toss- 
ofl-a-can,  states  that  a copy  was  sold  at  Heber's 
sale  for  1/.  11s.  (p.  2958,  Bohn). 

Ed.  MAUsnALL. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

I Allusion  in  Cotton’s  “ Angleu  ” (5*'“  S.  xii. 
I 148,  178,  235.) — At  one  time  of  his  life  Cotton 

■ seems  to  have  possessed  a library  which  would 

surely  have  ta.xed  the  capacity  of  any  ordinary 
window.  His  admiring  cousin.  Sir  Aston  Cokayne, 
iiddressed  him  as  follows  : — 

“ O’Avila,  Oentivoglio,  Giiicciardine, 

I And  Macliiavil  the  subtile  Florentine, 

In  their  originals  I have  read  through, 

Thanks  to  your  library,  and  unto  you; 

The  prime  historians  of  late  times ; at  least 
In  the  Italian  tongue  allow’d  the  best.” 

See  the  “Life  of  Charles  Cotton”  in  The  Compleat 
Angler,  edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  p.  clxvi 
, (Chatto  & Windus,  1875).  The  lines  are  referred 
d toCokayne’s  Poems  (p.  235),  which  were  published 
i | in  8vo.  in  1658.  St.  Switiiin. 

1 

Monte  di  Pietate  (S'**  S.  xii.  188.)— If  A.  F. 
wrote  to  Signor  Gaetano  Romagnoli,  Via  Toschi, 

I 16,  Bologna,  the  celebrated  bookseller  and  pub- 
, lisher,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  obtain  copies 
' of  the  statutes  of  many  Monti  di  Pieta  in  Italy. 
I have  often  seen  them  in  Italian  and  German 
■catalogues  of  old  books.  Edmund  AVaterton. 

Keeping  School  in  the  Parvise  S.  xi. 

I 366,  394,  472  ; xii.  37,  49,  91,  149,  197.)— Mr. 

PiCTON  unintentionally  mispresents  me  altogether 
I in  his  paper,  ante,  p.  149.  I have  not  stated,  nor 
! do  I state,  that  the  quotation  from  Matthew  Paris, 

I with  the  gloss  thereon,  also  quoted,  justifies  the 
!i  derivation  which  he  has  pronounced  “ childish  and 
I absurd.”  All  that  I have  stated  is,  that  the  passage 
1 shows  clearly  that  the  parvis,  whatever  that  may 
I mean,  was  used  as  a place  of  education  more  than 
I six  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  the  derivation  is 
' I chargeable  upon  the  gloss,  and  not  on  Staveley  or 
I his  follower.  Chancellor  Harington.  My  edition 
of  JMatthew  Paris  is  that  mentioned  by  Chan- 
I ■CELLOR  Harington,  and  I believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  best  and  most  reliable  as  yet  published, 
j Mr.  Picton’s  opinion  is  that  “there  is  no  mention 
at  all  of  the  school  being  held  in  the  parvis,” 

I whereas  Wats  tells  us  : “ Sensus  igitur  est,  pau- 
perculum  istum  non  tantum  coactum  fuisse  scholam 
j docere,  sed  et  exemplaria  libellorum  pro  parvulis 
I suis  exscribere,  eisque  vendere.”  There  is  nothing 
i to  show,  but  much  against  the  supposition,  that 
I ' this  transaction  took  place  at  Paris. 

I Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

i Spider  Folk-Lore  (5“*  S.  xii.  229,  254.) — 
j Spiders  also  often  excited  reverence,  an  instance 
I of  which  is  quoted  at  p.  312  in  Mr.  Henderson’s 
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recent  edition  of  Folk-Lore.  LTnder  date  of 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2,  1595,  Dr.  Dee,  after  drawing  in 
his  journal  the  figure  of  a spider,  writes 

“The  spider  at  ten  of  the  clok  at  night  suddenly  on 
my  desk,  and  suddenly  gon  ; a most  rare  one  in  bygnes 
and  length  of  teet,  &c.  1 was  in  a great  study  at  ray 

desk,”  kc. 

Were  Dee’s  feelings  those  of  reverence,  or  was 
the  insect  associated  with  money  ? 

John  E.  Bailet.'. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

MS.  History  of  Fermanagh  Co.  (5'*’  S.  xi.  28, 
136,  176.) — Following  a friend’s  suggestion,  I 
searched  the  library  catalogue  at  Thirlestane 
House,  Cheltenham,  and  found  the  above  at 
p.  238  (No.  13293).  I was  courteously  shown 
this  valuable  and  interesting  compilation,  which  is 
entitled  History  of  the  County  of  Fermanagh, 
%vith  the  Antient  Families  of  the  Same.  It  is  a 
small  4to.  of  165  pp.,  written  1718-19.  The  con- 
tents comprise  a description  of  the  town  of  Ennis- 
killen, the  islands,  hills,  and  mountains  in  the 
county,  the  ancient  Irish  families,  e.g.  Maguires, 
Mac  Manuses,  Cassidys,  &c , and  the  principal 
British  families.  The  list  of  names  of  the  heads 
of  the  latter,  comprising  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
county  160  years  ago,  will  doubtless  interest  many 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“An  Alphabetical  Table  of  y®  most  Remarkable 
Brittish  families  in  y”  County  of  Fermanagh,  proceeding 
according  to  y®  tirst  letter  of  each  sirname,  wherein  by 
y®  pages  annexed  to  their  names  y'  description  may  be 
found  in  y°  book  at  y®  same  page. 

William  Archdale,  Esqr. ; Marvin  Archdale,  Coll. ; 
Mr.  Alexander  Acheson,  Gt.;  Mr.  James  Aghinleck; 
Mr.  Robt.  Abercrumbey. 

Wm.  Balloure,  Esqr. ; Henry  Brook,  Esqr. 

John  Cole,  Esqr.  ; Henry  Caldwell,  Barrt.  ; Dauid 
Creichton,  Esqr. ; John  Corry,  Esqr. ; John  Creichton, 
Esqr. ; Guy  Carleton,  Esqr. ; Malcolm  Cathcart,  Esqr. ; 
Allan  Cathcart,  Esqr.;  Mr.  John  Cochran,  Gent. 

John  Dunbair,  Esqr.;  Mr.  Henry  Diinbair,  Gent. 
Gilbert  Ecles,  Eeqr. ; Joseph  Ecles,  Esqr. 

Arthur  Forster,  Gent. 

Sir  Ralph  Gore,  Barrt.  ; Mr.  Willm.  Graton,  Clk.  ; 
Mr.  Willm.  Green,  Clk. ; Mr.  Henry  Green.  Attorney. 

Sir  Gustavus  Hume,  Barrt. ; bodovick  Hamilton, 
Gent.;  Malcolm  Hamilton,  Gent.;  Capt.  Charles  Hamil- 
ton; Jason  Hassard,  Esqr.;  Robert  Hassard,  high 
Sheriff ; Thomas  Humfrey,  Gent. 

Christopher  Irvin,  Esur.  ; James  Johnston,  Esqr.  ; 
Walter  Johnston,  Esqr. ; James  Johnston,  Esqr. 

John  King,  Gent. 

Edward  Leonard,  Gent. ; Anthony  Luige,  Gent. 

Hugh  Montgomery,  Esqr. ; Samuel  Madden,  Esqr. ; 
Andrew  Mitchell,  Clk.;  John  Means,  Gent.;  Peter 
Madison,  Gent. 

Arthur  Noble,  Majr.  ; James  Noble,  Gent. ; Edwd. 
Noble,  Gent. ; Tliomas  Nixon,  Gent. 

David  Rynd,  Esqr.  ; John  Rynd,  Esqr.;  Mr.  Willm. 
Rossgrove,  Gent. ; Mr.  Thos.  Rossgrove,  Gent. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Clk.,  Esqr.;  Mr.  Thos.  Smith, 
Gent. 

Mr.  John  Tratter,  Gent. 

Hugh  Willughbey,  Esqr.;  Mr.  John  Wisheart, 
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Gent.;  Jlf.  llobt.  Wier,  Gent.;  Nicholas  Ward,  Esqr.  ; 
John  Winslow,  Esqr.” 

The  majority  of  the  above  seem,  from  their  sur- 
names, to  have  been  of  Scottish  origin. 

C.  S.  K. 

Kensington. 

“ Slad  ” on  “ Slade  ” (5‘''  S.  xi.  348,  495  ; xii. 
18,  57.) — At  Gravelley  Hill,  close  to  Birmingham, 
is  an  old  road  running  between  two  ranges  of  un- 
dulating hills  called  “The  Slade.”  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  name  is  one  of  considerable 
antiquity.  I can  speak  confidently  of  its  being 
so  called  for  more  than  a century,  from  hearing  aged 
members  of  my  own  family  so  describe  it  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  The  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  peculiarly  formed,  and  the  road  so  called 
looks  as  if  some  mighty  boulder  had  “ slid  ” along 
between  the  hilhs,  forming  a level  road  for  more 
than  a mile  in  length.  The  town  of  Birmingham 
is  now  spreading  out  its  mighty  arms  and  in- 
cluding tliis  most  beautiful  spot  in  its  embrace. 
Villas  are  springing  up,  and  on  my  last  visit  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  this  glade  had  been  re- 
christened, and  was  in  the  future  to  be  known  as 
Slade  Road.  Father  Frank. 

Birminghara. 

In  the  village  of  Mobberley,  Cheshire,  a portion 
of  the  road  which  runs  between  two  high  banks  is 
c.alled  “ The  Slade.”  There  is  another,  and  appa- 
rently an  older,  road,  but  which  is  now  only  a foot- 
way, running  along  the  top  of  one  of  the  banks, 
past  some  cottages,  and  communicating  again  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  slade.  I have  always  imagined 
that  this  was  the  original  road,  when  possibly  the 
slade  itself  was  merely  a rough,  wooded  “ drumble,” 
as  we  call  it  in  Cheshire.  I do  not  remember  the 
banks  of  the  slade  being  wooded,  but  I remember 
them  when  they  were  rough,  uncultivated,  and 
unenclosed,  with  several  large  trees  standing  upon 
them.  There  is  a curious  mistake  m the  new 
Ordnance  parish  maps.  The  sappers  who  surveyed 
the  parisli  have,  no  doubt,  been  told  that  a certain 
very  old  cottage  is  called  “ Slade  Cottage,”  but  the 
name  not  being  understood,  it  is  put  down  in  the 
map  “ Slate  Cottage,”  which  is  not  a veiy  appro- 
priate name  for  a house  that  has  always  been 
thatched  and  has  not  a slate  upon  its  roof. 

Robert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

By  reference  to  back  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
under  the  head  of  “ Sleight ; Slade,”  various  com- 
ments will  be  found.  In  one  of  them  I gave  the 
term  as  from  “ Sax.  slidan— to  slide,”  having  re- 
ference to  the  sides,  slopes,  or  declivities  of  hills, 
&c.,  which  interpretation  has  never  yet  been  con- 
troverted. C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 

In  the  parish  of  Plumstead,  Kent,  is  a deep. 


stony  ravine  called  “ The  Slade.”  It  is  assumed  to 
have  been,  in  remote  ages,  a creek,  one  of  the  many 
arms  of  the  Thames  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

E.  C.  G. 

“Ginnel”:  “Vennels”  (5‘'‘  S.  x.  388;  xi. 
57,  137,  197  ; xii.  57.) — Roquefort,  vol.  ii.  p.  696, 
says  ; “ Venelle,  sentier,  chemin,  ruelle,  passage 
etroit,  allee,  corridor,  en  bas  Bret,  vanelle.”  Gattel, 
tom.  ii.  p.  329,  says  : “ Venelle,  petite  rue.  II  est 
vieux,  et  ne  s’est  conserve  que  dans  cette  phrase 
proverb.  ‘ Enfiler  la  venelle,  prendre  la  fuite.’  ” 
Gattel  adds  that,  according  to  Ducange,  venella  is 
a diminutive  of  vena.  He  ends  his  notice  thus  : 
“ Varron,  ajoute  Menage,  a remarque  que  les 
anciens  Latins  disoient  ■revia  pourTOu,  rue,  chemin.” 
Ducange  (Adelung),  tom.  vi.  p.  744,  writes  : 
“ Venella  et  vennla,  viculus,  angiportus,  via  stric- 
tior,  Gallis  venelle,  quod  venrn,  ut  rnga  rugae  in 
corpore  speciem  referat  : alii  a venire  deducunt.” 
In  my  copy  of  Ducange  it  is  venula  which  is  ex- 
pressly derived  from  vena.  E.  C.  G. 

There  is  a farmhouse  called  the  Vinnals  half 
way  between  Stapleton  and  Longden,  Shropshire. 
There  are  ancient  remains  (tumuli)  in  the  parish. 

Boileau. 

“ Saunterer”  (5***  S.  X.  246,  436  ; xi.  117,  337  ; 
xii.  174.) — I propose  as  a derivation  of  this  vexed 
word  the  Lat.  semita,  a by-path,  adj.  seniitarius, 
used  by  Catullus.  Varro  says,  “ Qua  ibant,  ab 
itu  iter  appellarunt  ; qua  id  anguste,  semita  ut 
semiter,  dictum”  {L.  L.,  v.  6,  10).  “ De  via  in 

semitam  degredi  ” (Plant.,  Casin.,  iii.  5,  40). 

Defniel. 

Plymouth. 

Henry  Nugent  Bell  (5‘*'  S.  xii.  69,  234.) — 
The  Hastings  family  could  not  have  been  very 
strict  in  “ buying  up  ” the  copies  of  Mr.  Bell’s 
romantic  and  interesting  account  of  the  Huntingdon 
earldom,  for  I have  one  copy,  if  not  two  copies,  of 
it,  picked  up  of  late  years  at  second-hand  book 
shops.  ■ E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Heraldic  (5*’'  S.  xii.  28,  233.)— The  Rosses 
were  probably  of  Hawkhead,  not  Halkhead.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a frank  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Glasgow  signed  “Ross  of  Hawkhead” — the  title  by 
which  he  held  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Worcestershire  Words  and  Terminals  (5‘** 
S.  xi.  185,  231,  292  ; xii.  236.)— Referring  to  Mr. 
Mayiiew’s  explanation  of  the  word  Bredwardine 
{ante,  p.  237),  I think  he  will  find  that,  if  it  be 
from  the  Welsh,  “ dinas”  would  come  first  instead 
of  last,  as  its  equivalent  does  in  his  English,  “ the 
Hill  Fort  by  the  Water.”  I am  not  much  of  a 
Welsh  scholar,  but  I suspect  his  Welsh  would 
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I iiave  to  mil  tlnia,  “ Dinas+bre+dwr,”  and  this 
I would  upset  his  theory.  Bradwardine,  it  will  be 
I recollected,  is  a name  well  known  in  M'avericy, 
and  its  ori^fin  may  therefore  be  well  sought  for  in 
the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic.  \V.  P. 

Woodlcigh,  Soutbsca. 

I A Definition  of  Metafiiysics  S.  xi.  468  ; 

I xii.  54,  113,  213.) — IMy  Mathewsiana  are  scattered 
in  several  volumes,  and  since  writing  the  note, 
ante,  p.  113,  I have  found  that  published  by  Litn- 
bird  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Baths,  and  another  of 
the  Home,  Circuit,  published  by  Duncombe.  The 
lectute  of  Prof.  McSillergrip  is  so  differently  given 
in  the  latter  that  I think  it  may  be  worth  insertion, 

I especially  as  these  wretched  piracies  are  the  only 
I approach  to  reports  : — 

“ In  tlie  course  of  my  rambles  near  Leather  Lane  I 
was  struck  with  the  following  signboard,  ‘ The  Parthenon, 
or  jMecbanical  Athcrueura.’  Curiosity  prompted  me  to 
enter  into  this  chosen  retreat  of  science,  where  my  ears 
were  polluted  by  a strong  Scottish  accent  proceeding 
from  Air.  Sandy  AlcSillergrip,  who  was  delivering  a 
lecture  on  the  arts  and  sciences  to  a chosen  congregation 
, of  disciples,  lie  divided  all  the  arts  and  sciences  into  bio- 
grajdiy,  geography,  philology,  conchology,  and  various 
other  ologies.  Of  iicrology  he  said  that  it  was  of  especial 
use  to  gentlemen  hairdressers,  who  were  in  the  haoit  of 
smoothing  the  chins  of  the  public  ; and  he  also  told  his 
pupils  that  crauiology  could  only  be  studied  near  the 
London  Docks.  Botany,  he  said,  could  be  learnt  at 
; Covent  Garden,  where  tliey  might  be  able  to  extract  the 
cube  root ; and  phrenology,  or  free  knowledge,  was  to  be 
discovered  at  charity  schools,  where  the  heads  of  the 
children  were  always  well  bumped.  Aletapbysics  he  thus 
described  : tVben  one  man  tells  another  what  he  dinna 
understand  liimself,  and  argues  about  it,  that  is  meta- 
physics. Last  of  all  he  told  his  pupils  that  mnemonics, 
or  the  art  of  memory,  was  of  light  [qu.  great]  importance 
I when  they  must  recollect  to  pay  sixpence  at  the  door  for 
I the  lecture.” — The  Home  Circuit,  or  Cockney  Gleaninrj, 

I p.  22  (Duncombe,  188,  Fleet  Street,  no  date,  pp.  24). 

t The  Home  Circuit  was  given  in  1827. 

I In  the  Life  of  Charles  Mathews,  by  Mrs. 

( Mathews,  London,  1839,  4 vols.,  8vo.,  in  vol.  iii. 
r p.  673,  is  a folding  plate  representing  Mathews  in 
; his  various  characters  in  the  Home  Circuit.  The 
I centre  figure  is  Prof.  McSillergrip.  On  the  margin 
I below  is  : “ Gentlemen,  metaphysic  means  this  : it 
I is  when  two  men  talk  together  about  what  they 

I don’t  understand,  in  a w^ay  that  nobody  el-se  under- 
stands.” There  are  other  folding  plates,  rather 
clumsily  done,  which  freshen  our  recollections  of 
Mathews  less  vividly  than  the  carelessly  drawn 
and  hastily  coloured  sketches  of  Duncombe  and 
1 Limbird.  I have  heard  John  Hamilton  Reynolds, 
J Adolphus,  and  other  friends  of  Mathews  describe 
[ his  indignation  at  his  words  being  stolen  and  mis- 
t represented.  He  said  that  when  the  whole  audience 
? was  in  silent  expectation,  and  he  heard  the  scratch 
I of  a reporter’s  pen,  he  felt  in  such  a rage  that  he 
i longed  to  rush  from  the  stage  and  tear  the  rascal 
( to  pieces.  I have  written  this  hoping  that  it  may 
) be  acceptable  to  the  remaining  few  who  saw 


jMathews,  and  to  those  who  did  not,  but  who  are 
interested  in  the  stage  of  fifty  years  ago.  The 
query  as  to  the  author  of  the  definition  remains 
unanswered.  Fitziiopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

“Ultramarine”:  “Azure”:  “ Lazul  ” 

S.  xi.  104,  189,  214,  238,  497.)— I am  sorry  to 
doubt  Mr.  Picton’s  correctness  in  stating  that 
terre  d’omhre,  meaning  “ earth  of  Umbria,”  is  the 
modern  terra  sienna  [ante,  p.  190).  Burnt  and 
raw  sienna,  and  burnt  and  raw  umber,  are  four 
perfectly  distinct  shades  of  brown  and  yellow. 

hlERVARlD. 

General  Lascelles  of  Whitby  (5^^  S.  xii. 
208,  238)  was  the  son  of  Peregrine  Lascelles,  who 
was  foreman  of  the  burgesses  in  1685.  He  was 
born  Jan.  22,  1685,  at  a house  in  Starthside, 
Whitby,  and  died  without  male  issue. 

W.  F.  LIarsii  Jackson. 

AuTnoR.s  OF  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘''  S.  xii. 
170,  259.)— 

“ The  greater  the  truth,”  &c. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  the  author.  He  used  the  words 
at  a trial,  adding,  “ If  the  language  used  was  true,  the 
person  would  suffer  more  than  if  it  wa.s  false.” 

Wm.  Frlelove. 


iHtScplIancouiS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Ilolhein.  By  Joseph  CnnA&W.— Turner.  By  W.  Cosmo 

Alonkhouse.  (Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

The  series  of  “ Great  Aidists  ” gathers  strength  by  going, 
and  bids  fair  to  justify  its  raison  d’etre,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  laudable  spiiit  of  modern  criticism,  some  of 
the  writers  of  the  volumes  already  issued  have  not  escaped 
censure  for  being  pretty  much  what  they  professed  to  be. 
Like  the  series  of  ‘‘  Great  Authors  ” issued  by  Macmillan, 
the  intention  of  the  projectors  of  this  one  was,  if  we  re- 
collect rightly,  not  so  much  to  be  “new  and  original  ” as 
to  present  the  latest  state  of  information  in  a compact, 
readable,  and  trustworthy  form.  This,  at  all  events,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  view  of  Air.  Cundall,  the  editor, 
whose  volume  on  Holbein  serve  as  a model  of  what 

the  rest  should  be.  Accurate  in  statement  and  precise 
in  expression,  it  is  as  free  from  baldness  on  the  one  hand 
as  luxuriance  on  the  other,  and  gives  us  the  cream  of 
Wornum,  Alantz,  and  Wo’.tman  in  most  agreeable  form. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  open  the  collection, 
as  it  might  have  served  to  harmonize  and  restrain  the 
wandering  impulses  of  the  very  various  list  of  contri- 
butors. 

Air.  Alonkhouse’s  Turner  is  a volume  of  unusual  merit. 
He  has  written,  we  think,  on  this  subject  before,  and  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Turner  as  an  artist  if  not 
as  a man.  Aloreover,  he  has  apparently  been  enticed 
into  somewhat  wider  fields  of  inquiry  than  the  series 
demanded  by  the  very  haphazard  character  of  much  of 
the  existent  biographical  material  and  the  exaggerated 
language  of  some  of  the  critical  estimates.  Hence  his 
volume  has  more  the  value  of  a fresh  contribution  to 
Turner  literature  than  a mere  resiime  of  the  “ most  recent 
authorities.”  It  holds  the  domain  of  common  cense 
between  the  loose  chronicling  of  Air.  Thornbury  and  the 
transfiguring  rhetoric  of  Air.  Buskin,  whose  magical 
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(lescriptirins  (and  we  fuJIy  own  their  magic)  too  often 
decline  the  test  of  sober  examination.  3Ir.  Monkhouse’s 
little  book  prompts  the  suggestion  that  he  should  carry 
his  investigations  still  further,  and  give  us  that  larger 
life  of  Turner  which  is  yet  unwritten. 

The  Sheniilic  Origin  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Europe. 

By  J.  Pym  Yeatman.  (Burnes  &l  Oates.) 
jMr.  Pym  Yeatman  has  never  been  wanting  in  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  hut  these  have  generally  run 
counter  to  the  opinions  held  by  the  great  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  not  to  speak  of  historians  and  men  of  science. 
As  for  our  poor  “Aryan  ancestors,”  Mr-  Yeatman  would 
leave  them  scarcely  even  a magni  nominis  nmhra.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  and  the  Gauls  of  France, 
according  to  him,  are  Gaelic  Shemites,  a portentous 
designation,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  evolve  out  of 
our  inner  consciousness  in  order  to  put  his  views  tersely 
before  our  reailers.  Mr.  Yeatman’s  book  contains  much 
curious  information  on  all  sorts  of  collateral  points,  and 
we  cannot  hut  regret  that  the  bitterness  of  the  feelings 
which  lie  seems  to  cherish  against  what  he  calls  the 
“Oxford  School”  of  modern  historians  should  prevent 
his  giving  us  a calmly  reasoned  argument  in  support  of 
a different  view  from  that  ordinarily  accepted  as  account- 
ing for  the  facts  of  llomano-British  and  Early  English 
history. 

Gleanings  from  Bodleian  MSS. — Part  I.  A Short  Vmv 
of  the  State  of  Ireland.  Written,  in  1605,  by  Sir  John 
Ilarington,  Kt.,  and  now  first  edited  by  Bev.  W.  Dunn 
Macray,  JI.  A.,  F.S.A.  (Oxford  and  London,  James 
Parker  & Co.) 

The  iMS.  collections  in  the  Bodleian  Library  have  lately 
been  made  more  accessible,  and  now  Mr.  Macray  pro- 
poses to  print  from  time  to  time  such  a selection  from 
them  as  may  he  made  by  taking  some  of  those  which  are 
too  short  to  form  a volume  by  themselves,  and  issuing 
them  in  a series,  in  which,  however,  each  part  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  with  its  own  notes  and  index.  The 
proposal  is  well  worthy  of  support.  The  present  instal- 
ment comprises  the  appeal  of  Sir  John  Ilarington  (who 
was  on  military  service  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  a.d.  1605, 
and  in  pecuniary  difficulties)  that  he  may  be  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Loftus,  which  was  expected  to  take  place, 
as  indeed  it  did  before  the  present  letter  came  to  hand. 
The  sister  country,  however,  had  not  to  make  such  an 
addition  to  her  list  of  grievances  as  this  strange  request 
conceived  at  least  to  be  possible.  Besides  a justification 
of  himself.  Sir  John  Ilarington  has  several  allusions  to 
the  general  state  of  Ireland  as  well  as  to  its  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  latter  should  not  be  left  unread  by  any  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Macray  appears  to  have  done  his 
part  as  an  editor  very  carefully.  For  one  allusion  un- 
noticed, on  p.  1,  we  will  refer  him  to  Cicero,  In  Verrem, 
Act.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  11,  which  is  the  authority  for  the 
anecdote  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  curious  story  of 
Bede  and  the  interpretation  of  S.P.Q.R.  at  pp.  19,  26, 
may  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & ti.” 

Messrs.  Cassell  send  us  Part  I.  of  their  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  Old  and  New  London.  We  may  feel 
confident  that  every  opportunity  will  be  taken  during  the 
present  issue  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible 
from  every  point  of  view. — We  have  also  before  us  Part  I. 
of  Cassell's  Technical  Educator. — A third  edition  of  Ser- 
jeant Cox's  Mechanism  of  Man  (Longmans)  is  now  in 
progress.  — From  Messrs.  ilPCaw,  Stevenson  & Orr, 
Belfast,  we  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Lyra 
ILhernica  Sacra  ; from  the  Hand  and  Heart  publishing 
offices.  The  Home  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  the  Rev. 


C.  Bullock,  B.D.;  from  F.  E.  Longley,  The  Weather  and 
Climatic  Changes  ; and  from  Whittaker  & Co.,  the  twelfth 
editiou  of  The  Secretary's  Assistant. 


The  Chaucer  Society  and  the  Ballad  Society  make 
earnest  appeals  to  the  lovers  of  old  English  poetry  and. 
song  not  to  let  their  work  languish  for  want  of  funds. 
Mr.  Furnivall’s  peofervidum  ingeninm  seems  almost  to 
carry  him  beyond  himself  as  he  recounts  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  “ forty  members  who  ought  to  have  paid  their 
subscriptions  last  year,”  but  who  “ didn’t  pay  ’em.”  We- 
hope  he  may  this  year  and  other  years  succeed  in  getting 
together  the  “ four-in-hand  ” which  he  wants  to  drive  in. 
honour  of  Chaucer.  The  Ballad  Society  wants  special 
help,  we  learn,  to  enable  it  to  avail  itself  of  the  offer  to- 
complete  the  Roxhurghe  series,  made  by  our  corre- 
spondent the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  whom  Air.  William 
Chappell  has  chosen  for  his  successor  in  editorial  work. 
If  the  members  of  the  society  were  to  double  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  current  year,  we  are  told,  the  Roxburghe 
Ballads  might  be  completed  early  in  1880.  We  commend 
the  statement  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  many 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  love  our  old  ballads. 

Early  English  Text  Society.— We  have  just  received 
the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Committee,  written  obviously 
by  the  Director,  the  only  member  of  the  society,  we 
venture  to  say,  who  is  not  s-atisfied  with  the  good  work 
that  it  has  accomplished.  Upwards  of  one  hundred- 
volumes  of  our  early  English  literature,  edited  by  some 
of  our  best  scholars,  has  the  society  given  to  the  world, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Furnivall,  to  whose  energy 
we  owe  not  only  this  admirable  society,  but  also  the- 
Chaucer  and  New  Shakspere  Societies. 


iSatirc^  In  (lorrc^jiniiUcut^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Presbyter  Gyrviancs. — According  to  a paragraph  in- 
the  Weekly  Times,  Sept.  12,  a commission  has  recently 
reported  to  the  Prussian  Government  in  favour  of  ink 
made  from  gall  nuts,  as  the  best  for  “ documents  the 
preservation  of  which  is  important.” 

W.  M.  M.  (“  Ave  Maria  Lane  ”).— Stow,  in  his  Survey 
of  London,  says  : “At  the  end  of  Pater  Noster  row  is- 
Ave  Mary  lane,  so  called  upon  the  like  occasion  of  text 
writers  and  bead  makers  then  dwelling  there.” 

H.  (Temple),  “ Henry  VII. ’s  Instructions,”  &c.,  com- 
mencing, “ Lord  Veruiam,”  &c.,  is  again  requested  to- 
send  his  name  and  address. 

A.  L.  (Normanton).— The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  .Aug.  3, 1732. 

E.  M.  (“  Avoure,”  ante,  p.  273)  may  now  wish  to  re- 
write his  paper. 

W.  W.  (Forest  Hill).— Always  glad  to  renew  an  old 
acquaintance. 

J.  W.  B.  P.  has  not  sent  h's  name  and  address. 

D.  G.  C.  E.— Received. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  (Queries  ’ ’’—Advertisemeiits  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications whic'n,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


5'"  S.  XU.  Oct.  11,  79.] 
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I CHARLES  LAJIB'S  CRITICISMS  OX  BLAKE 
I AND  BYROX. 

The  late  Jacob  Henr^"  Burn — no  mean  adept  in 
antiquarian  and  numismatic  lore — was  an  inde- 
, fatigable  collector  and  annotator  of  literary  waifs 
and  strays.  The  period  of  his  greatest  acthdty 
I in  this  line  was  before  the  Captain  Cuttle  or 
' “ N.  & Q.”  era.  J.  H.  Burn  was  indeed  a man  of 
- notes,  for  he  made  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
them  on  all  kinds  of  odd  scraps  of  paper,  backs  of 
envelopes,  printed  circulars.  Museum  hook- tickets, 
and  the  like.  He  was,  however,  well  able  to  digest 
his  scattered  materials  into  proper  shape  when 
occasion  required.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
his  admirable  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Beaufoy 
collection  of  London  tokens,  printed  for  the  Cor- 
! poration  of  London. 

I had  occasion  lately  to  search  through,  and 
partly  to  destroy,  a goodly  quantity  of  these  notes, 
and  in  doing  so  the  following  transcript,  by  .1.  H. 

‘ Burn,  of  a most  charming  and  characteristic  letter 
of  Charles  Lamb  has  turned  up.  I cannot  discover 
! that  it  has  ever  been  printed.  Even  if  it  has,  it 
! is  better  that  it  should  be  republished  than  that 
i the  contrary  risk  of  its  possible  loss  should  be 
I incurred.  The  name  of  the  correspondent  to 


whom  it  is  written  is  blank  in  the  transcript,  but 
the  letter  itself  contains  a clue  in  its  reference  to 
some  anti-slavery  poem  composed  by  that  corre- 
spondent. Query,  was  he  Bernard  Barton,  to 
whom  there  are  a large  number  of  letters  addressed 
by  Lamb  on  all  kinds  of  topics,  and  printed  in  the 
two  books  on  Lamb’s  life  and  correspondence, 
edited  by  Talfourd  in  1837  and  by  Sala  in  1868 1 

“ May  15,  1821. 

“ Dear , I am  oppressed  with  business  all  day, 

and  company  all  night,  but  I will  snatch  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Your  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Picture,  and  the 
Letter  are  greatly  to  be  congratulated — I ton,  have  a 
picture  of  iny  Father,  and  the  copy  of  his  first  Love 
Verses,  but  they  have  been  mine  long.  Blake  is  a real 
name,  I assure  you,  and  a most  extraoniinary  man,  if  he 
be  still  living.  He  is  the  William  Blake  whose  wild 
designs  accompany  a splendid  folio  edition  of  The  Grave, 
wliich  you  may  have  seen ; iu  one  of  which,  he  pictures 
the  parting  of  soul  and  body,  by  a solid  mass  of  human 
form  floating  off,  God  knows  how,  from  a lumpish  mass, 
fac-siraile  to  itself,  left  behind  on  the  dying  bed.  He 
paints  in  water-colours,  marvellously  strange  pictures, 
visions  of  his  brain,  wliich  be  asserts  he  has  seen.  They 
have  great  merit.  He  has  seen  the  old  Welch  bards  on 
Snowdon — he  has  seen  the  beautifullest,  the  strongest, 
and  the  ugliest  man  left  alone  from  the  massacre  of  the 
Britons  by  the  Romans,  and  has  painted  them  from 
memory-  I have  seen  his  paintings,  and  he  asserts  them 
to  be  as  good  as  the  figures  of  Raphael  and  Angelo,  but 
not  better,  as  they  had  precisely  the  same  retro-visions 
and  prophetic  visions  with  liirnself.  The  painters  in  oil, 
which  he  will  have  it,  neither  of  them  practised,  he 
affirms  to  Imve  been  the  ruin  of  art,  and  asserts  that  all 
the  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  water-jiaintings,  Titian 
was  di^turbing  him — Titian  the  ill-genius  of  oil  painting. 
His  pictures,  one  in  particular,  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
far  above  Stothard’s,  have  great  merit,  but  hard,  dry, 
yet  with  grace.  He  has  written  a Catalogue  of  them, 
with  a most  spirited  Criticism  on  Chaucer,  but  mystical, 
and  full  of  vision.  His  poems  have  been  sold  hitherto 
only  in  Manuscript,  I never  read  them,  but  a friend,  at 
my  desire,  procured  ‘ the  Sweep’s  Song.’  There  is  one 
to  a Tiger,  which  I have  heard  recited,  beginning— 

‘ Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  bright 
Thro’  the  deserts  of  the  night’ — 
which  is  glorious,  but  alas  ! I have  not  the  book,  for  the 
man  is  liowu,  whither,  I know  not,  to  Hades,  or  a mad- 
house ; yet,  I must  look  on  him  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  persons  of  the  age. 

“ Alontgoriiery's  book  I have  not  much  hopes  from — 
the  Society  with  the  affected  name,  have  been  laboring 
at  it,  for  these  twenty  years,  and  made  few  Converts.  I 
think  it  was  injudicious  to  mix  stories  avowedly  coloured 
by  fiction,  witli  the  sad  true  statements  from  the  Par- 
liamentary records,  etc.  ; but  I wish  the  little  Negroes 
all  the  good  that  can  come  from  it.  I battered  my 
brains,  not  buttered  them — but  it  is  a bad  a;  for  a few 
verses  for  them,  yet  I could  make  nothing  of  it.  You 
have  been  luckier  ; still,  Blake’s  are  the  flower  of  the  set, 
you  will  I am  sure  agree,  though  some  of  Montgomery  s 
at  the  end,  are  pretty.  The  Dream  is  awkwardly  para- 
phrased from  B[yron]. 

“ Witli  the  exception  of  an  Epilogue  for  a Private 
Theatrical,  I have  written  nothing  for  near  six  months. 
It  is  in  vain  to  spur  me  on — I must  wait — I cannot  write 
without  a genial  impulse,  and  I have  none.  ’Tis  barren 
all,  and  dearth — No  matter.  Life  is  something  without 
scribbling.  I have  got  rid  of  my  bad  spirits,  and  hold  up 
pretty  well  this  rain-d — d May. 
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“ So  we  have  lost  anotlier  Poet  ! I never  much 
relislieil  his  Lordship’s  mind,  and  sliail  be  sorry  if  tiie 
Greeks  have  cause  to  miss  him.  He  was  to  me  otfensive, 
and  I never  can  make  out  his  great  power,  wiiicii  his 
admirers  taik  of — wiiy,  a iine  of  Wordsworth’s  is  a iever 
to  iift  the  immortai  spirit:  Byron  can  oniy  move  the 
spleen.  He  was  at  best  a Satirist,  in  any  other  way,  lie 
was  mean  enough.  I dare  say,  I do  iiiin  injustice,  but  I 
cannot  love  liirn,  nor  squeeze  a tear  to  ids  memory.  He 
did  not  like  tlie  world,  and  he  has  left  it,  as  Alderman 
Curtis  advised  the  radicals — ‘ if  tliey  dont  like  their 
Country,  d — n ’em  let  ’em  leave  it’ — tliey  possessing  no 
rood  of  ground  in  England,  and  he  10,000  acres — Byron 
was  bitterer  tlian  many  Curtises. 

“ Farewell  ! and  accept  this  apology  for  a Letter  from 
one,  who  owes  you  so  much  in  that  kind. 

“ Yours  ever  truly, 

“ CiiAEi.ES  Lamb.” 
Feedk.  Hendriks. 

Linden  Gardens,  W. 


SPECIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 

CHAKLES  MATHEWS  TIIE  ELDER. 

(Coiiiimied  from  p.  243.) 

9.  The  London  Jfathews ; containing  an  account  of 
Master  Charles  Mathews’s  Youthful  I>ay8,  and  six 
original  and  humorous  songs,  viz.,  Trade  Chusing,  Strat- 
ford on  a Market  Day,  An  Irish  Rubber  at  Whist,  Volun- 
teer Field  Day  and  Sham  Fight,  Crooskeen  Lawn,  London 
Green  Rooms,  and  the  Jew  and  the  Pig.  Embellished 
with  eight  copper-plate  engravings,  representing  him  in 
the  several  characters  lie  assumes  in  his  last  new  enter- 
tainment. Twenty-fifth  edition.  London,  Hodgson  & Co. 
Small  8vo.  pp.  36. 

10.  The  London  Mathews;  containing  an  account  of 
the  Veteran’s  Travels  in  Air,  on  Earth,  and  on  Water. 
Together  with  a selection  of  new  and  humorous  songs. 
Among  which  are  Air-Ballooning,  The  Steam-Boat,  First 
of  September,  Margate  Library,  and  the  Dejeune.  Em- 
bellished with  six  copper-plates,  representing  him  in  the 
several  characters  he  assumes  in  his  last  new  piece. 
Thirtieth  edition.  London,  Hodgson  & Co.  Small 
8vo.  pp.  36. 

11.  Mathews  in  America;  or  the  Theatrical  Wanderer  : 
a cargo  of  new  characters,  original  songs,  and  con- 
cluding piece  of  the  Wild  Goose  Chase,  or  the  Inn  at 
Baltimore.  New  songs  : The  Humours  of  a Private  Play, 
Description  of  Billingsgate,  The  Island  of  Saints  ! An 
Actor’s  a Figure  of  Fun,  The  Spirit  of  Imitation,  Pros- 
per ! ye  Bold  Merry  Rovers  ! ! 'The  Travellers’  Medley. 
London,  Hodgson  & Co.  Small  8vo.  pp.  36.  With  fold- 
ing coloured  etching  by  George  Cruikshank,  exhibiting 
Mr.  Mathews  in  six  characters  in  the  Wild  Goose  Chase, 
or  the  Inn  at  Baltimore. 

12.  The  London  Mathews;  containing  an  account  of 
this  Celebrated  Comedian’s  Trip  to  America,  being  an 
annual  lecture  on  Peculiarities,  Characters,  and  Manners, 
founded  on  his  own  observations  and  adventures,  to 
which  are  prefixed  several  original  comic  songs,  viz.. 
Travellers  All,  Mrs.  Bradish’s  Boarding-House,  Opossum 
up  a Gum-Tree,  Militia  Muster  Polk,  Boston  Post-Office, 
Ode  to  General  .Jackson,  Illinois  Inventory,  The  American 
Jester's  Song,  and  the  Farewell  Finale.  Embellished 
with  six  copper-plate  engravings.  London,  Hodgson 
k Co.  Small  8vo.  pp.  36. 

13.  The  London  Mathews;  containing  an  account  of 
thisCelebrated  Actor  s Memorandum  Bookof Peculiarities, 
Characters,  and  Manners,  collected  by  him  in  his  various 
trips,  and  several  original  and  humorous  songs  (all 
adapted  to  well-known  airs),  viz..  Memoranda  in  Con- 


fusion, The  Night  Coach,  Bubbles,  a capital  song. 
The  Sailing  Alatch,  Old  and  New  Times,  Public  Office, 
Bow  Street,  Finale,  and  a Monopolylogue,  intitled  The 
Crown  in  Danger.  Embellished  with  several  copper-plate 
engravings.  London,  William  Cole.  Small  8vo.  pp.  36. 

14.  Mr.  Mathews  “At  Home.”  A Lecture  on  Cha- 
racter, Manners,  and  Peculiarities  called  Home  Circuit; 
or  Cockney  Gleanings ; performed  with  the  most  distin- 
guished  success  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Englisli  Opera 
House,  including  all  the  laughable  tales,  anecdotes,  and 
original  comic  songs;  among  which  are  Royal  Exchange, 
Medley  of  Melodists,  Short  Stages,  Things  that  Were  Not ! 
Royal  Academy,  'The  Epping  Hunt,  and  the  Farewell 
Finale,  with  all  the  speaking,  &c.  Anecdotes  of  Mr. 
Domville, — Mr.  Xiachary  Barnacle, — Joe  Hatch,  the 
Thames  Chancellor, — Mr.  Muzzle, — Mr.  Sandy  M'Siller- 
grip,— Mr.Spinks,— Benefitof  Betting, &c.  AhsoaMono- 
))olyIogue,  called  iMathews’s  Dream,  or  the  Theatrical 
Gailery.  Embellished  with  a coloured  plate.  London, 
Dur.combe.  8vo.  pp.  26. 

15.  Account  of  Mr.  Mathews’s  At  Home  ; as  delivered 
in  an  annual  lecture  on  Peculiarities,  Characters,  and 
Manners,  founded  on  his  own  observations  and  adventures 
during  his  late  'Trip  to  America:  interspersed  with  most 
laughable  tales,  anecdotes,  and  eccentricities ; being 
a critique  on  the  piece  and  performance.  Including 
seven  original  popular  comic  songs:  namely,  Mrs.  Bra- 
dish’s Boarding-House;  Opossum  up  a Gum-'Tree ; Militia 
Muster  Folk;  Ode  to  General  Jackson;  Boston  Post- 
Office;  Illinois  Inventory;  and  a Farewell  Finale  ; with 
all  the  speaking,  &c.  Also  a Monopolylogue,  called  All 
Well  at  Natchitoches.  Embellished  with  a representa- 
tion of  the  scene,  kc.  London,  Duncombe.  8vo.  pp.  28. 

16.  Sketches  of  Mr.  Mathews’s  celebrated  Trip  to 
America,  comprising  a full  account  of  his  admirable 
lecture  on  Peculiarities,  Characters,  and  Manners  ; with 
the  most  laughable  of  the  stories  and  adventures,  and 
eight  original  comic  songs  (as  in  No.  15).  Embellished 
with  four  elegant  engravings  by  Cruickshanks.  London, 
J.  Limbird.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

17.  Sketches  of  Mr.  Mathews’s  Celebrated  Trip  to 
Paris,  comprising  a full  account  of  his  admirable  lecture 
on  Peculiarities,  Characters,  and  Manners,  with  the  most 
laughable  of  the  stories  and  adventures,  and  seven 
original  comic  songs  on  the  subjects  of  Do  as  other 
Polks  do,  Paris  is  the  only  Place,  Delights  of  the  Packet, 
Lumps  and  Bumps,  Day  at  Meurice’s,  Heads  for  a Quarto, 
and  Now  Farewell  to  Paris  Revels.  And  an  Analysis  of 
the  Laughable  Monopolylogue,  La  Diligence.  Embellished 
with  an  elegant  engraving  by  Cruickshanks.  London, 
J.  Limbird,  143,  Strand.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

18.  Selections  from  Mr.  Mathews’s  Celebrated  Memo- 
randum Book,  comprising  a full  account  of  his  admirable 
lecture  on  Peculiarities,  Customs,  and  Manners ; with 
the  most  laughable  of  the  stories  and  adventures,  and 
seven  original  comic  songs,  on  the  subjects  of  Memo- 
randa in  Confusion,  Night  Coach,  Bubbles,  a capital 
song.  Sailing  Match,  Old  and  New  ’Times,  Public 
Office,  Bow  Street,  Finale.  Embellished  with  cha- 
racteristic engravings  by  J.  R.  Cruikshank.  London,  by 
and  for  J.  Limbird,  1825.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

19.  iMr.  Mathews’s  Celebrated  Lecture  on  Character, 
Manners,  and  Peculiarities,  entitled  the  Home  Circuit ; 
or  Cockney  Gleanings  : performed  with  the  most  distin- 
guished success  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  English  Opera 
House,  including  all  the  laughable  tales,  anecdotes, 
and  orglnal  comic  songs : among  which  are  Royal  Ex- 
change, Melody  of  Melodists,  Short  Stages,  Things  that 
Were  Not  ! Royal  Academy,  The  Epping  Hunt,  and  the 
Farewell  Finale,  &c.  Also  a Monopolylogue  called 
Mathews’s  Dream  ; or  the  Theatrical  Gallery  ; in  which 
are  introduced  imitations  of  Suett,  Cooke,  Incledon, 
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Kinp,  and  Kemble.  Bmbelliebed  with  engravings  by 
Cruiksbank.  London,  J.  Limbird.  8vo.  pp.  28. 

20.  Mathews's  Invitations.  Second  edition,  containing 
. all  bis  anecdotes,  tales,  soiigs,  with  speaking,  &c.,  as 

now  perl'onning  by  him  at  the  English  Opera  House. 
Embellished  with  seven  characteristic  portraits  of  him. 

I London,  John  Buncombe,  8vo. 

21.  iMr.  Yates’s  Kew  Entertainment.  Portraits  and 
; Sketches  in  'I’owti  and  Country ; as  performed  with  the 
I most  unqualified  success  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  In- 
I eluding  anecdotes  of  living  characters,  tales,  and 
I six  original  comic  songs.  Artists,  The  Fly  Duet,  Pad- 
‘ dirigton  Stages,  with  humorous  speaking  jiarts,  Astley’s 
1 Amphitheatre,  with  laughable  speaking  jjarts,  Mansion 
I House  Ball,  with  all  the  recitation,  Cross's  Menagerie, 

I with  all  the  speaking.  Animated  Picture  : a London 
I Company.  Embellished  with  a coloured  plate.  London, 

I Buncombe,  Sen.  8vo.  pp.  20. 

22.  Yates’s  lleminiscenccs ; or  Etchings  of  Life  aiid 
! Character,  consisting  of  Sketches  from  Life,  Manners, 

and  Peculiarities.  As  performed  with  the  most  un- 
, qualified  success  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre ; including 
! anecdotes  of  living  characters,  tales,  and  the  six 
I original  comic  songs  of  Masquerading,  Vauxball  Gar- 
I dens,  with  humorous  recitation,  Smithfield  Cattle 
! Show,  with  all  the  speaking.  Pawnbroker’s  Shop, 
I Humours  of  an  Election,  with  laughable  speaking 
! parts.  Theatrical  i’und  Dinner,  with  alt  the  speaking, 
imitations,  speeches,  &c.  Also  a Monopolylogue,  called 
Mr.  Chairman.  Embellished  with  a coloured  plate. 
London,  John  Buncombe.  8vo.  pp.  32. 

William  Bates,  E.A. 

Birmingham. 

( To  le  continued.) 


HUMPHREY  PRIDEAUX,  JOHN  PRIDEAUX, 
AND  OTHERS  OP  THE  NAME. 

! By  the  correspondence  of  Humphrey  Prideaux 
I (published  for  the  Camden  Society)  we  have 
I been  admitted  to  a familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  author  of  a once  popular  book.  I send 
' such  particulars  as  I find  in  my  notes  of 
, him  and  other  Prideaux,  as  a contribution 
' chiefly  to  Athence  Oxon.  Suffering  from  stone  ; 
j intended  to  have  published  four  volumes  of  the 
( history  of  tithes,  and  a new  edition  of  the  Marmora 
i Oxoniensia  (Hearne  to  Dodwell,  May  14,  1710,  in 
j Letters  from  the  Bodleian,  i.  203-4).  Nearly  one 
I hundred  letters  (1674-1705)  to  his  sister  Anne 
: Coffin  {Bist.  MSS.  Bejrort,  iv.  379a).  A letter  in 
the  Academy,  June  20,  1874,  p.  690.  Biogr.  Brit. 

\ Chaufepie.  Alumni  Westmon.,  166-7.  J.  M. 
Gesner,  Isagoge,  i.  455.  His  sons  (Benj.,  B.A. 
1742-3  ; Charles,  LL.B.  1745)  at  Clare  Hall,  to 
I which  college  he  bequeathed  three  hundred  Oriental 
books  {Life,  147).  His  curious  scheme  (reprinted 
j in  Biogr.  Brit,  and  in  the  unfinished  fifth 
I volume  of  Cooper’s  Annals  of  Cambridge)  for 
! the  reform  of  the  universities,  1721-2  {ibid.,  188 
seq.,  199  seq.).  Of  the  Connection  I have  noted, 
I beside  the  editions  specified  in  Watt,  Bond.,  1725, 
I 4 vols.  8vo. ; 1729,  4 vols.  8vo. ; 1799,  4 vols.  8vo. ; 
I 1839,  with  McCaul’s  account  of  the  Eabbinical 
authorities,  2 vols.  8vo. ; 1845,  2 vols.  8vo. ; Ox- 


ford, 1851,  2 vols.  8vo. ; revised,  with  notes,  ana- 
lyses, &c.,  by  J.  Wheeler,  1857,  2 vols.  8vo. ; 
Germ,  by  Tittel  and  Loesner,  Dresden,  1721, 

2 vols.  4to. ; second  ed.,  ibid.,  1726,  2 vols.  4to. ; 
ibid.,  1771,  2 vols.  4to. ; Berk,  1725,  2 vols.  4to. ; 
Dutch  by  Jo.  Drieberge,  with  notes,  Leiden,  1723, 
three  parts,  4to.  ; second  ed.,  ibid.,  1729,  fol.,  two 
parts,  with  an  important  appendix  on  the  rise  and 
progress  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Other  editions,  including  the  French, 
may  be  seen  in  Grasse’s  Trisor.  I have  not  seen, 
but  have  a note  of,  one  printed  at  Amst.,  1722, 

5 vols.  8vo.  ; ibid.,  1726,  7 vols.  8vo.  See  Walch, 
Biblioth.  Theol.,  iii.  60.  The  Life  of  Mahomet, 
eighth  ed.,  corrected.  Bond.,  1723,  8vo.  (preface 
dated  Norwich,  March  15, 1696-7) ; French,  Amst., 
1698  (or  16991),  8vo.;  1718,  8vo.;  Dutch,  Delft, 
1698,  8vo. ; Germ.,  Leipz.,  1699,  12mo.  It  is  not 
likely  that  all  editions  of  these  two  books  are  col- 
lected in  anyone  library,  and  your  readers  would  be 
doing  a service  to  bibliography  by  recording  each 
edition  with  its  habitat. 

John  Prideaux,  Rector  of  E,veter,  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  His  college  government  (Bull’s  Life, 
11);  “a  stout  champion  against  Socinus  and 
Arminius  ” (Wood  ; see  Heylyn’s  Laud,  63,  203, 
466).  Calamy’s  Account,  151,  209.  George  Ken- 
dal his  disciple  {ibid.,  239) ; and  Laurence  Palmer 
{id..  Continuation,  693).  Prynne’s  Canterb.  Doomc, 
155-8,  175-6.  His  esteem  for  Twisse  (Sam.  Clarke’s 
Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  1683,  p.  17).  Letter  to 
and  from  him  in  Bp.  Hall’s  works.  Story  of  in. 
Selden’s  Table  Talk,  art.  “ Predestination,”  § 4. 
Whear’s  Charisteria,  20,  140.  Mode’s  Life, 
p.  xxxviii.  Sam.  Clarke’s  Lives  (1677),  53fin. 
His  saying  about  Chillingworth  (Fuller’s  Worthies, 
ed.  Tegg,  iii.  24).  Vita  Casauboni  (by  Almeloveen), 
p.  2.  Letter  in  Nichols’s  Collectan.,  vi.  22.  Or- 
dained James  Alting  (Bayle,  s.v.  “Alting, 
Jacques”).  Merici  Casauboni  Pietas  (ad  calc. 
Isaac!  Cas.  Epist.,  ed.  Almeloveen,  p.  73).  Letters 
to  (Casauboni  Epist.,  Nos.  870,  S’?!,  877,  879,  881, 
896,  900,  901,  903,  915,  919,  922,  929,  930,  945  ; 
cf.  pp.  535a,  537  a,  538a,  549,  553a,  562  b,  564b).  A 
letter  to  him  by  Amama  before  Jo.  Drusius,  De 
Sectis  Hebr.  Summoned  to  Parliament  (Birch’s 
Charles  I.,  i.  84-5).  MSS.  Ashmole,  Tanner,  &c. 
His  daughter  married  Dr.  W.  Hodges,  Archd.  of 
Wore.,  whose  son  Thomas  was  Fellow  of  Balliol 
(notice  before  T.  Hodges’s  Sermon  on  the  Resur- 
rection, Bond.,  1730,  8vo.).  Pattison’s  Casaubon, 
409.  Cosin,  Corresp.,  i.  22.  A funeral  oration  on 
him  (MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  Commerc.  Epistol. 
Uffenb.,  i.  207,  which  book,  by  the  way,  with 
Utfenbach’s  travels,  would  greatly  have  enriched 
Mr.  Macray’s  work  on  the  Bodleian).  Verses  on 
him  (Thos.  Washbourne’s  Poems,  1654,  reprinted 
by  Grosart,  1868,  pp.  212-3).  A translation 
(Heylyn’s  Laud,  246)  of  the  Tractatus  de  Sabbato 
(Wood-Bliss,  A.  0.,  iii.  273). 
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The  bishop’s  son  Matthias  {ihid.,  iii.  199,  Watt). 

Edmund  Prideanx,  of  Sidn.  Coll.,  Cambridge 
(B.A.  1625-6),  afterwards  of  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxf, 
father  of  Humphrey  {Life  of  II.  P.,  11-12).  Wood 
(F.  0.,  i.  424  ; cf.  ii.  66)  says  that  he  was  M.A.  of 
Cambridge  (query). 

Richard  Prideanx,  M.A.,  intrusive  rector  of 
Greenes  Norton,  Northants  (MS.  Baker,  xxvii. 
424).  Qu.  of  what  university  was  he  a graduate  1 
One  Richard  P.  of  Newcastle  (Calamy,  Account, 
506,  520). 

Sir  Peter  Prideanx  and  his  son  Peter  (Calamy, 
Continuation,  356-7).  Peter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  harbours 
John  Turner  {ibid.,  754-5). 

Prideanx,  Gent.,  of  Ugborough  {ibid.,  291). 

Prideaux,  father-in-law  of  Francis  Gwin 

{ibid.,  752). 

Prideau  (sic),  M.D.  (William  Lilly’s  Life, 

1774,  p.  64). 

Charles  Prideaux,  of  Clare,  B.A.  1782,  born  at 
Bath  June  15,  1760,  son  of  Humphrey  Prideaux, 
of  Place,  Sheriff  of  Cornwall  in  1750.  Assumed 
the  name  of  Brune  by  royal  licence,  1799.  In  holy 
orders.  Died  at  Bath,  April  28,  1833  ; buried  at 
Padstow,  May  11  {Bibliotheca  Cornub.,  ii.  535). 

Will.  Brune  Prideaux,  Jesus  Coll.,  Camb.,  B.A. 
1795. 

Gostwick  Prideaux,  Sidney  B.A.  1821.  Rector 
of  Hastingleigh  and  Vicar  of  Elmsted,  1833.  See 
Burke’s  Visitation  of  Seats,  second  ser.,  ii.  170-1; 
Walford’s  County  Families. 

Walter  Thomas  Prideaux,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb., 
B.A.,  1827.  One  Walter  P.,  Esq.,  published  a 
small  volume  of  poems  in  1840. 

William  Henry  Prideaux,  Line.  Coll.,  Oxf, 
B.A.  1852,  M.A.  1855  ; Master  of  Worcester 
Grammar  School,  1857. 

One  or  two  more  names  may  be  found  in  the 
Clerical  Directory,  in  the  Gradiiati,  in  Colonel 
Chester’s  Westminster  Abbey  Registers,  and  in  the 
baronetages.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  SHAKO’S  AGREEAIBNT  AND 
ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  DEVIL. 

In  all  the  accounts  of  this  nature  that  I have 
met  with,  the  deluded  beings  who  entered  into 
engagements  with  the  devil  have  always  got  the 
worst  of  it  ; at  least,  I do  not  recollect  a single 
instance  of  the  devil  having  been  defeated  except  the 
present  one,  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  worsted ; 
and  as  at  the  close  of  the  relation  of  the  encounter 
it  is  said,  “ Shang  nail’d  the  deil,”  the  tale  may 
possibly  be  found  entertaining  by  a certain  class 
of  readers.  It  is  taken  from  an  anonymous  Dis- 
tory  of  the  County  of  Ayr,  without  date,  pp.  256-7, 
8vo.,  published  by  J.  Dick,  Ayr,  T.  Murray, 
Glasgow,  and  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh,  in 
or  about  1848-49.  The  relation  is  as  follows  : — 


“ The  Laird  of  Shang,  a property  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kirkdamdie  [Kirk  Dominae,  New  St.  Acet.  Scot. — Ed.], 
parish  of  Barr,  in  Ayrshire,  was  noted  as  a mem- 
ber of  this  conlederacy  [smuggling  or  contraband 
tradersl,  and  a sturdy  brawler  at  the  fair  [of  Kirk- 
danidie].  He  possessed  great  strength  and  courage ; so 
much  so,  tliat  he  was  popularly  awarded  the  credit  of 
being  not  only  superior  to  all  his  mortal  enemies,  but  also 
of  having  actually  overcome  the  great  enemy  of  mankind 
himself.  Like  most  people  of  his  kidney,  Shang  could 
make  money,  but  never  acquired  the  knack  of  saving  it. 
He  was  sometimes  sadly  embarrassed.  At  a particular 
crisis  of  his  monetary  affairs  the  devil  appeared  to 
Shang,  and  agreed  to  supply  the  needful  upon  the  terms 
usual  in  such  cases  : — 

‘ Says  Cloot,  “ Here ’s  plenty  if  ye  ’ll  gang. 

On  sic  a day, 

Wi’  me  to  ony  place  I please  ; 

Now  jag  your  wrists,  the  red  bluid  gie ’s  ; 

This  is  a place  where  nae  ane  sees, 

Sign  here  your  name.” 

Shang  says,  “ I ’ll  do ’t  as  fast  as  pease.” 

And  signed  the  same. 

From  thenceforth  the  fearless  Shang,  as  our  upland  poet 
relates, — 

‘ Had  goud  in  every  han’. 

And  everything  he  did  deman’ ; 

He  didna  min’  how  time  was  gaun — 

Time  didna  sit : 

Auld  Cloot  met  Shang  ae  morn  ere  dawn. 

Says,  “ Ye  maun  flit.”  ’ 

The  dauntless  smuggler,  however,  peremptorily  refused 
to  obey  the  summons.  Drawing  a circle  round  him  with 
his  sword,  without  invoking  either  saint  or  Scripture,  he 
fearlessly  entered  into  single  combat  with  his  Pande- 
nionian  majesty,  and  fairly  beat  him  off  the  field.  The 
engagement  is  thus  circumstantially  described  by  the 
veracious  laureate  of  the  hills  : — 

‘ The  devil  wi’  his  cloven  foot 
Thought  Shang  out  o’er  the  ring  to  kick. 

But  his  sharp  sword  it  made  the  slit 
A wee  bit  langer  ; 

Auld  Clootie  bit  his  nether  lip 
Wi’  spite  an’  anger. 

The  deil  about  his  tail  did  fling. 

Upon  its  tap  there  was  a sting. 

But  clean  out  thro’t  Sliang's  sword  did  ring. 

It  was  nae  fiddle  ; 

’Twas  lying  loopit  like  a string 
Cut  through  the  middle. 

Auld  Clootie  show’d  his  horrid  horns, 

And  baith  their  points  at  Shang  he  forms ; 

But  Shang  their  strength  or  points  he  scorns. 

The  victory  boded ; 

He  cuts  them  aff  like  twa  green  corns — 

The  devil  snodded. 

Then  Cloot  he  spread  his  twa  black  wings. 

And  frae  his  mouth  the  blue  fire  flings ; 

For  victory  he  loudly  sings — 

He ’s  perfect  mad  : 

Shang’s  sword  frae  shou’der  baith  them  brings 
Down  wi’  a daud. 

Then  Clootie  gied  a horrid  boob. 

And  Shang,  nae  doubt,  was  fear'd  enough, 

But  hit  him  Lard  across  the  mou’ 

Wi’  his  sharp  steel  : 

He  tumbl't  back  out  owre  the  cleugh— 

Shang  nail'd  the  deil  ! ’ ’’ 

D.  Whyts. 
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The  Translation  of  the  Letter  of  Adrian 
IN  THE  “SaTURNINUS”  OF  VoPISCUS,  “ScRIPTORES 
Adgust.e  HiSTORiiE.” — There  is,  in  the  Con- 
temporary  of  Ma}',  an  article  on  Origen  by  Canon 
Westcott,  in  which  occurs  a translation  of  part 
of  the  letter  of  Adrian  ; and  in  the  Contemporary 
of  July  there  is  an  article  by  Renan  on  the  .Jews 
I under  Adrian,  in  which  the  whole  letter  of  the 
I emperor  is  translated.  Both  Westcott  and  Renan 
j have,  “ There  is  one  god  to  them — money,”  which 
I is  the  translation  of  the  text  where  there  is 
; “ nummus,”  but  neither  of  them  gives  the  Latin, 
“ Unus  illis  deus  nummus  est.” 

In  an  anonymous  publication  called  The  First 
He'cen  Alleged  Persecutions,  that  came  out  between 
the  Contemporary  of  May  and  July,  there  is  a 
translation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  letter,  in 
' which  there  is  no  “money.”  Lardner,  in  his  Credi- 
hility,  has  the  translation  and  the  text,  without 
“money”  and  “nummus.”  On  turning  to  the 
original  in  Latin  (Scriptores  JHstoria;  Augustce, 

' recensuit  Hermannus  Peter,  Flavii  Vopisci  Aatur- 
I ninus)  I find  “ nummus.”  In  the  edition  of 
I Weidman  there  is  no  “ nummus.”  I want  to 
know  what  is  thought  to  be  the  correct  text. 
The  letter,  as  Milman  says,  is  written  with 
mockery,  but  apparently  speaking  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  Alexan- 
drians, Adrian  scarcely  would  have  so  severely 
condemned  them. 

If  the  “nummus”  were  an  introduction  the 
interpolator  may  have  presumed  upon  the  oppor- 
[ tuneness  of  the  expression  “ nummus,”  from  the 
previous  remark  of  Adrian  on  the  addiction  of  the 
Alexandrians  to  gain.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a wag  of  a copyist  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  adding  “nummus”  to  “deus.”  It  was  natural, 

I however,  for  any  one  to  say  that  mankind  really 
i worshipped  one  god,  however  they  may  have 
I indulged  in  polytheism.  It  was  likewise  almost 
proverbial  in  observation  to  say  that  money  or 
gold  was  the  deity  worshipped  by  all  mankind. 

I We  see  it  in  Aristophanes,  the  Plutus,  in  Juvenal’s 
j satires,  and  afterwards  in  the  Tinion  of  Athens 
I of  Shakspere.  Another  passage  in  this  letter  has 
been  very  differently  translated — the  whole,  and 
■especially  one  word  of  it,  “ Nemo  illic  archi- 
I synagogus  Judieorum,  nemo  Samarites,  nemo 
Christianorum  presbyter,  non  mathematicus,  non 
1 haruspex,  non  aliptes.”  Some  translate  “ there  is 
I no,”  &c.,  which  seems  to  be  nonsense,  as  Lard- 
ner does  and  the  author  of  The  Seven  Persecutions, 

I whilst  Westcott  and  Renan,  and  most,  say,  “There 
i is  no,  &c.,  who  is  not.”  Then  the  last  word 
' “aliptes”  is  variously  rendered.  Some  French 
and  English — Renan  and  Milman — translate  “ char- 
I latan,”  most  “ trainer,”  and  Taylor,  “ minister  of 
I obscene  pleasures.”  “ Aliptes  ” is  derived  from 
oil,  and  means  one  who  used  oil  to  those  in  the 
! baths  and  gymnasiums.  Oil  was  also  employed 


for  sanitary  and  religious  purposes.  “ Aliptes  ” 
has  been  translated  surgeon  who  looked  after  the 
health  of  the  gladiators.  Galen  in  early  life,  who 
lived  under  Adrian,  began  by  serving  gladiators 
as  their  doctor.  In  the  Serapeum  “aliptes” 
might  be  a teacher  or  initiator  into  the  mysteries, 
corresponding  to  persons  holding  the  same  office 
in  all  sacred  establishments,  or  he  might  be  a 
physician-priest,  belonging  to  the  Pastoforoi  or  As- 
clepiades  in  Egyptian  worship.  W.  J.  Birch. 

A Note  on  Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson.” 
— Having  brought  with  me  this  inexhaustible 
book  (in  Routledge’s  neat  and  handy,  but  imper- 
fectly press-revised  one- volume  edition  of  1867),  as 
an  unfailing  resource  in  any  few  unoccupied  hours 
during  a scanty  sojourn  of  one  week  among  the 
hills  of  Aberdeenshire,  I have  been  surprised  by 
stumbling  upon  a strange  mistake  made,  as  it 
seems,  by  all  annotators,  from  the  very  author  and 
the  son  of  the  author  himself  to  Croker,  whose 
edition  of  1831  I have  to-day  consulted  in  the 
library  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  Under  date 
of  1729,  we  are  told  of  a soliloquy  to  which  John- 
son was  heard  to  give  utterance  while  at  Oxford, 
respecting  his  intention  to  visit  universities  abroad, 
which  soliloquy  ends  thus  ; “ I ’ll  go  to  France 
and  Italy.  I ’ll  go  to  Padua.  And  I ’ll  mind  my 
business.  For  an  Athenian  blockhead  is  the  worst 
of  all  blockheads.”  Hereupon  editors  appear  to 
agree  in  supposing  that  the  term  Athenian 
designates  a learned  blockhead,  with  the  further 
suggestion  that  here,  maybe,  Athenian=^0's.oma.n, 
&c.  Am  I wrong  in  thinking  that  to  any  reader 
of  ordinary  comprehension,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  decently  acquainted  with  his  New  Testament, 
there  lies  patent  a meaning  that  shows  that  John- 
son was  more  familiar  while  an  undergraduate 
with  Scripture  language  than  those  have  been 
who  have  afterwards  discoursed  upon  him  ? May 
I not  assert  that  of  course  his  reference  is  to 
Acts  xvii.  2,  and  that  Johnson  means  to  say  that, 
while  visiting  foreign  universities,  he  will  not 
travel  in  a mere  spirit  of  idle  and  purposeless,  and 
therefore  profitless,  curiosity,  spending  his  time 
“ in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing  ” (for  of  all  blockheads  that  species 
which  thus  wastes  the  best  opportunities  is  the 
worst),  but  that  he  will  mind  his  own  business  and 
study  to  improve  himself?  W.  D.  Macray. 

Ballater. 

[The  following  note  appears,  in  loco,  in  the  last  edition 
of  Croker's  BonwclL’s  Life  of  Johnson  (1876,  John 
Murruy) : — “ I had  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Adams,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  confirmed  it.  Bramston,  in  his  ilan  of 
Taste,  has  the  same  thought:  ‘Sure  of  all  blockheads 
scholars  are  the  worst.’ — Boswell.  Johnsons  meaning, 
however,  is,  that  a scholar  who  is  a blockhead  must  be 
the  worst  of  all  blockheads,  because  he  is  without  excuse. 
But  Bramston,  in  the  assumed  character  of  an  ignorant 
coxcomb,  maintains  that  all  scholars  are  blockheads,  on 
account  of  their  scholarship. — J.  Boswell,  jun.”] 
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“ Bobbins  ” = Faggots. — In  tlie  east  of  Kent 
small  faggots  of  brushwood  for  lighting  fires  are  called 
bobbins,  and  the  cry  of  the  men  who  carry  them 
round  in  carts  for  sale  is  very  peculiar,  “ Fine 
bobbins  ! Fine  bobbins  ! bins,  bins,  bins,  bins, 
bins!  Fine  bobbins  !”  I do  not  find  this  word  in 
Holloway’s  IHctionary  of  Frormcialisms,  though 
it  is  certainly  not  a new  introduction,  for  an  old 
dame  at  Deal  who  was  buying  some,  and  to  whom 
I applied  for  information,  told  me  that  she  had 
known  the  word  for  more  than  sixty  years.  I 
believe  these  little  faggots  are  the  trimmings  of 
the  hop-poles,  and  that  fhe  word  is  an  illustration 
of  a very  little  used  verb  “to  bob”=to  cut  short. 
Of  hob  we  have  hob-tail  and  hoh-wig,  and  some- 
times a gardener,  in  reprimanding  an  assistant  for 
cutting  back  plants  too  hard,  says,  “ Don’t  hoh 
them  so.”  Bobbins  are  short  cuttings  of  brush- 
wood, the  small  “lop  and  top”  of  the  “ ranting 
grounds,”  or  plantations  in  which  hop-poles  are 
cut.  Edward  Solly. 

Derbyshire  Folk-Lore. — A resident  of  Lon- 
don, subject  to  epileptic  fits,  on  visiting  her  rela- 
tives lately  in  the  above  county,  was  urgentl}' 
recommended  to  try  the  following  means  of  cure  : 
She  was  to  procure  a penny  from  each  of  twelve 
single  women,  which  coins  were  to  be  exchanged 
for  a shilling  by  the  priest  at  the  sacramental 
table.  Whether  the  latter  was  to  be  left  as  an 
offering  to  complete  the  charm  my  informant  did 
not  know.  The  allusion  to  our  Saviour  and  tlie 
twelve  apostles  is  obvious.  H.  W.  S. 

Books  not  in  the  British  Museum  (ante,  pp. 
245,  266.) — An  invproved  edition  (revised  by  Mr. 
Tapping)  of  Manlove’s  Derbyshire  Mining  Terms 
was  published  for  the  English  Dialect  Society  in 
1874.  Surely  this,  at  any  rate,  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  I beg  leave  to  note,  by  the  way,  that 
Manlove’s  hartnote  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  harleyman  or  hirlawmen,  as  lately  erroneously 
suggested  in  the  Athenmum. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Old  Custom  in  Durham. — On  going  into  my 
rooms  in  a most  cosy  Durham  hotel,  the  excellent 
landlady  appeared,  followed  by  a serving  maid 
bearing  a silver  salver  which  held  a glass  of  cherry 
brandy.  I was  bidden,  “ according  to  the  old 
custom,”  to  drink  these  bevers  “to  the  good  of  the 
house.”  My  impression  is  that  we  must  look  for 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  to  this  kindly  hospitality, 
in  acknowledgment  of  which  the  guest  drank  to 
the  weal  of  the  house.  It  has  been  perverted  into 
a mere  ordering  of  a bottle  of  wine  which  is  to  be 
set  down  in  the  bill. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

A Keeuge  for  De.stitute  Witticisms. — I 
cordially  agree  with  An  Old  Reader  (ante,  p.  263) 
that  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  might  well  become  a 


repository  for  amusing  waifs  and  strays  not  else- 
where preserved.  But  the  lines  of  Charles  Lamb,, 
quoted  in  extenso,  are  to  be  found  in  all  complete 
editions  of  his  works.  They  occur  at  p.  181  of  the 
fine  edition  published  in  one  volume  by  Moxon, 
1851),  and  were  written  for  the  Champion  to  assist 
Thelwall.  They  were  entitled  “ The  Three  Graves.” 

AV.  Whiston. 

Billiter  Lane. — Although  there  can  be  no 
c|uestion  about  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  “ billiter” 
(=bellfounder,  as  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by 
the  late  Mr.  A.  Way,  in  his  edition  of  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum),  it  by  no  means  follows,  as 
some  have  supposed,  that  there  ever  was  a bell- 
foundry  in  or  near  the  lane  so  called.  Stow’s 
words  are,  “ Belzettar’s  lane,  so  called  of  the  first 
builder  and  owner  thereof,  now  corruptly  called 
Billiter  lane”;  and  this  being  all  that  he  tells  us 
about  it,  we  are  left  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to 
whether  this  “ first  builder  and  owner  thereof”  was 
himself  a founder,  or  only  descended  from  one 
whose  craft  had  already  become  a family  name. 
Be  tliis  as  it  may,  it  is  rather  hard  on  poor  Stow 
to  accuse  him,  as  a writer  in  the  Times  has  done 
(Jan.  8,  1879),  of  having  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  for  Stow  says  not  one  syllable  about 
its  meaning,  the  conjecture  about  woodmongers 
being  “ called  ‘billiters’  from  dealing  in  billets” 
being  a clumsy  interpolation  made  by  Strype  more 
than  a hundred  years  after  Stow’s  death.  It  seems 
to  me  far  more  probable  that  Stow  did  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  (from  the  very  fact  of  his 
telling  us  that  it  was  a corruption  of  Beheltar), 
and  gave  his  readers  credit  for  knowing  it  also. 
Strype,  in  his  anxiety^  to  inqnove  Stow,  has  made 
him  write  nonsense,  for  although  “billiter”  might 
mean  a dealer  in  billets,  Behettar  (Belyetter  or 
Belyatcre,  for  the  w'ord  is  spelt  in  various  ways,  but 
all  pointing  unmistalcahly  to  its  origin)  never  could 
have  any  such  meaning.  F.  ISTorgate. 

7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Bibliography,  Special  (ante,  p.  126). — A list 
of  Sir  William  Illackstone’s  works  and  of  those 
about  him  will  be  found  in  “ FT.  & Q.,”  4'*’  S.  i. 
528  ; ii.  29,  124,  167,  194,  574.  0.  H. 

Fading  Photographs. — One  of  the  matters 
connected  with  “N.  & Q.”  which  I look  back  upon 
with  great  satisfaction  is  the  service  which,  thanks 
to  the  invaluable  assistance  of  my  old  friend  Dr. 
Diamond,  it  rendered  (may  I say  without  being 
accused  of  a bad  pun)  to  the  development  of  photo- 
graphy, long  before  photography  could  boast  of  a 
society  or  a special  journal  for  its  promotion. 
Now  I ask  a small  return.  Among  the  collection 
of  photographic  portraits  of  old  friends,  literary  and 
personal,  which  I possess,  many  are  fast  fading 
away — several  of  friends  now  no  longer  living.  Is. 
it  (possible  ;to  revive  them?  Surely  the  Photo- 
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;gr;iphic  Society  ought  to  have  among  its  members 
men  of  science  able  to  find  a remedy  for  this  great 
evil,  or  some  simple  mode  of  so  printing  photo- 
graphs as  to  ensure  their  not  fading. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  ninth  edit.,  art. 
“Bibliography  : Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous 
Works.” — I shall  be  glad  to  add  the  following  to 
my  note  (ante,  p.  145) ; I had  quite  forgotten  it  at 
the  time  I wrote.  The  opposite  opinion  to  that  cited 
by  me  is  expressed.  I take  it  from  the  same  work, 
but  from  the  article  “Libraries”  (eighth  edition, 
1857,  p.  378)  : “ There  are  subjects  on  which  the 
best  books  extant  are  anonymous.  It  is  probable 
that  every  great  national  library  contains  more 
works  without  authors’  names  than  with  them,” 

Olphar  Hamst. 


CBufrtrS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
■on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  tlieir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Books  Wanted. — I shall  be  obliged  by  the 
loan  or  .opportunity  of  purchasing  the  following 
books : — 

1.  A pamphlet  entitled  An  Inquiry,  1822,  &c., 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Brett.  I only  know  it  by  long 
extracts  which  I have  in  the  handwriting  of  Lndy 
Ann  Hamilton,  who  thus  endorses  them  : “E.x- 
tracts  from  the  Pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brett, 
called  An  Inquiry,  &c.,  Sept.  20,  1822.” 

2.  The  Book ; or.  Procrastinated  Memoirs : an 
Historical  Romance,  12mo.,  1812.  This  is,  I 
believe,  by  Mrs.  Serres,  though  her  name  does  not 
■appear  on  the  title-page  ; and,  perhaps  I ought  to 
add,  is  not  an  edition  of  the  well-known  Book; 
or,  Delicate  Investigation,  of  which  I have  eleven 
■or  twelve  different  editions. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

Letter-Paper. — Is  this  term  becoming  obsolete 
■as  applied  to  paper  of  a particular  size  and  shape  ? 
I see  varieties  of  the  “ hektograph  ” advertised  as 
“ letter-paper  size  ” and  “ note-paper  size,”  and 
■when  I apply  to  my  Lancashire  stationer  for  letter- 
paper  he  supplies  the  right  article  at  once.  But  I 
cannot  remember  that  I have  ever  asked  a London 
stationer  for  letter-paper  (and  I have  tried  many) 
■without  being  offered  note-paper  as  a matter  of 
course.  And  if  I say,  “ This  is  not  letter-paper,” 
the  stereotyped  reply  comes  in  astonished  accents, 
“Oh,  yes ! this  is  for  wTiting  letters,”  as  if  the  man 
had  no  idea  of  letter-paper  except  as  paper  on 
which  letters  could  be  written.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  metropolitan  stationers  appear  to  have 
very  little  notion  -ivhether  a given  sheet  of  paper 


be  laid  or  wove.  Wove  paper  generally  seems 
a mystery  to  them,  that  of  Baskervilie  excepted, 
which  they  know  by  name  ; but  if  simply  asked 
for  the  article  without  the  maker’s  name  they 
almost  invariably  produce  laid.  Paper  of  the 
ploughed-field  description  is  the  present  fashion. 
Chacun  a son  gout  ! hut  how  any  mortal  can  write 
on  a ploughed  field  when  he  might  have  a smooth 
surface,  or  on  laid  paper  at  all  when  he  can  possibly 
get  wove,  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  to 

Hermentrdde. 

“ To  speak  in  lutestring  ” : “ Tone.”— In 
Letter  xlviii.  (signed  Philo  Junius,  hut  written 
by  Junius)  of  Woodfall’s.  iTimiMs  is  the  following  : 
“ I was  led  to  trouble  you  with  these  observations 
by  a passage  which,  to  speak  in  lutestring,  I met 
with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  and 
upon  which  I mean  to  put  a question  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  privilege.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  “ to  speak  in  lutestring  ” ? 

In  Letter  xii.  of  the  same  edition  is  the  fol- 
lowing : “ We  have  seen  the  laws  sometimes 
scandalously  relaxed,  sometimes  violently  stretched 
beyond  their  tone.”  In  Todd’s  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary I find,  under  “Tone”  ; “Elasticity,  power 
of  extension  and  contraction.  ‘ Drinking  too  great 
quantities  of  this  decoction  may  weaken  the  tone 
of  the  stomach.’ — Arbuthnot.”  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  an  instance  of  tone  being  used  in 
the  above  sense  except  in  physiology  1 

Henry  M. 

Portraits  said  to  be  by  Paithoene. — I am 
trying  to  make  a reliable  catalogue  of  the  work  of 
our  English  engraver  W.  Faithorne.  In  various 
old  sale  catalogues,  in  Grainger’s  Biographical 
History,  and  elsewhere,  I find  mention  made  of 
the  prints  enumerated  below.  For  any  informa- 
tion about  any  of  them  I should  he  much  obliged. 

Charles  I.,  surrounded  by  portraits  of  loy.alists. 
No.  81  in  Skegg  sale  of  May,  1842. 

Charles  1.  on  horseback,  with  view  of  London. 
Sold  by  Robert  Peake.  No.  1197  in  the  Sykes 
sale  of  March,  1824. 

Henrietta  Maria,  a small  oval.  Sold  by  Tho. 
Bancks.  Sykes  sale,  1200. 

Charles  If.  crowned  ; c.  R.  on  either  side  of  the 
head  in  an  oval,  sceptre  in  his  left  hand.  At 
bottom  “Guil.  Faithorne  sculp.”  Sykes  sale,  1203. 

Charles  11. , a similar  print  to  the  last,  but  with 
six  verses  on  a scroll  under  the  head. 

Charles  IL,  various  portraits  of,  iu  ornamental 
flourishes,  on  vellum,  for  deeds  and  public  instru- 
ments. Sykes  sale,  1212. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  1.,  a small  whole 
length. 

William,  Prince,  and  Slary,  Princess,  of  Orange, 
small  ovals.  Sykes,  1216.  These  might  probably 
exist  printed  on  one  sheet. 

G.  Viiliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  “ engraved 
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in  .small  and  in  Mellan’s  manner  ” according  to 
Walpole. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Kent,  in  small  oval. 
Grainger,  iii.  209. 

Thos.  Osborne,  Earl  of  Dan  by.  Grainger,  iv.  139. 

Wm.  Shakspeare,  described  in  Sykes  sale,  1290, 
as  “a  medallion  suspended  over  two  theatrical 
figures.”  “ John  Stailbrd  excud.” 

Richard  Lovelace. 

Dr.  Hewit,  (1)  with  six  English  verses,  (2)  with 
“ beheaded  June  [July]  8,  1658.” 

Dr.  Charles  Leigh. 

Ed.  Stillingfleet,  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

Archbishop  Laud,  and  Lord  Strafford,  small 
ovals  in  one  plate. 

General  Monk,  a small  oval,  inscribed  “G.  M.” 
Grainger,  iv.  145. 

M.  Annreus  Lucanus. 

Archbishop  Usher,  small  oblong,  with  Eai- 
thorne’s  name  outside  the  print. 

The  arms  of  Pierre  Lovell. 

A skull ; reverse  copy  of  Jean  Morin,  R.  D.  39. 
“ Sould  by  W.  Faithorne,”  &c.  J.  J.  II. 

CowpER  : “ John  Gilpin.” — 

“ So  down  he  came  ; for  loss  of  time, 

Altliough  it  <;rieved  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew'. 

Would  trouble  liim  much  more.” 

I have  lately  seen  a curious  anticipation  of  these 
lines.  There  is  in  the  Carlisle  Museum  a “ MS.  of 
the  fourteenth  century,”  which  contains  a treati.se, 
or  treatises,  by  W.  de  Remington  and  Thomas  de 
Bungay,  “ De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,”  &c., 
and  which  subsequently  to  the  Reformation  came 
into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Billet,  who  wrote  in 
it  the  following  couplet  : — 

“ Losse  of  goods  grefeth  me  sore 
But  losse  of  tynie  grefeth  me  more.” 

I have  taken  this  from  the  printed  notice,  for 
though  the  curator  allowed  me  the  favour  of 
inspecting  the  MS.  at  my  leisure,  I was  afraid  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  to  search  for  the  lines  lest 
they  should  be  loosened  from  the  binding,  which 
was  old  and  weak.  Can  any  Carlisle  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  compare  the  printed  notice  with  the 
page,  which  is  not  numbered  ? And  can  any  one 
point  to  a similar  occurrence  of  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  lines  ? Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martm. 

Curious  Superstition  of  Spanish  Sailors. — 
In  chap.  xxix.  of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote, 
in  the  famous  adventure  of  the  enchanted  boat, 
“ Sabras  Sancho,”  &c.,  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance,  in  order  to  persuade  Sancho  that 
they  have  passed  the  equinoctial  line,  proposes  a 
remarkable  experiment  to  him,  which  our  modern 
English  tongue  will  hardly  allow  me  to  translate. 
But  was  this  curious  belief  peculiar  to  Spaniards  1 


Does  it  still  subsist  anywhere  ? The  matter  seems^ 
not  unworthy  of  investigation.  R.  W.  Burnie. 

Name  and  Date  of  Death  Wanted. — I should 
be  much  obliged  if  any  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
could  identify,  and  especially  give  the  date  of 
death  of,  a personage  of  whom  I know  only  the 
following  particulars.  He  is  described  as  a Captain 

C d,  but  whether  these  letters  are  the  first 

and  last  of  the  true  name  I do  not  know.  He  was 
born  in  1794,  of  a good  family,  “ well  known  in  the 
west  of  England.”  His  parents  died  in  his  minority,, 
and  there  was  much  litigation  about  his  property 
with  his  guardians,  svho  are  said  to  have  abused 
their  trust,  but  who  were  baffled  “by  a sentence 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor”;  “the  trial  of  which  cause 
occupied  much  attention  at  that  period”  (1816). 
He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  went  to  India, 
distinguished  himself,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
tlie  East  India  Company.  He  married  in  India, 
lost  his  wife,  “ inherited  at  her  death  (sic)  an 
immense  property',”  and  returned  to  England, 
having  retired  from  the  army.  In  1823  he  was 
left  a property  in  the  west  of  England.  He  was 
living  in  1825.  I have  examined  the  Annual 
Register  for  1816  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  the 
lawsuit  decided  in  that  year.  C.  C.  M. 

Tea  Drinking. — Where  can  I find  references 
concerning  the  physical  ills  produced  by  excessive 
tea  drinking  ? Wm.  Cox. 

Winchcombe,  near  Cheltenham. 

Froissart’s  “Romance ofMeliador.” — Where 
can  Froissart’s  Romance  of  Meliador  be  found? 
Or  is  there  any  other  poem  or  legend  about  the 
“ Knight  of  the  Sun  ” ? M.  A.  B. 

Chaucer’s  Prioress. — I find  the  following  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  3rd  inst.  Has  the 
writer  any  authority  for  his  interpretation  of  this 
well-known  passage  of  Chaucer  ? — ■ 

“ Stratford-atte-Bovve,  where,  on  lYednesday,  a new 
market  was  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  has  long  filled  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  metropolis  of  Britain.  Nearly 
five  hundred  years  ago  Chaucer's  Prioress  spoke  French 
after  the  manner  of  ‘ the  scole  of  Stratford  atte-Bowe,’ 
‘ Frenohe  of  Paris  ’ being  ‘ to  hire  unknowe  ’ ; and 
patriotic  Stratfordians  have  maintained  that  the  men- 
tion of  their  linguistic  attainments  in  the  fourteenth 
century  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  English  poetry  must 
be  taken  rather  in  a complimentary  than  in  a dis- 
paraging sense,  the  assumption  being  that  there  was  at 
Stratford  a boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  kept  by 
nuns  who  had  come  either  from  Tours.  Orleans,  or  Blois ; 
and  that  the  French  which  they  taught  was  much  purer 
than  the  uncouth  and  semi-Teutonic  dialect  which  the 
Franks  had  made  current  in  Lutetia.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Stratford  has  always  been  a notable  place,”  &c. 

W.  B. 

The  Newcastle  Theatre. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  New- 
castle Theatre  inform  me  who  were  the  authors  of 
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the  plays  named  below  1 Are  any  of  the  pieces  in 
print  1 

1.  The  Northern  Solicitor : a Farce.  By  a Gentleman 
of  Newcastle.  Performed  October  31,  1818. 

2.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Stuart.  Cliarles  at  Tun- 
bridge ; or,  the  Cavalier  of  Wildinghurst ; a New  Play, 
in  two  acts.  Written  expressly  for  the  Occasion.  By 
a Gentleman  of  Newcastle.  Performed  May  2.  1828. 

3.  Chevy  Chase  : a Drama,  in  three  acts.  Written  for 
Newcastle  Theatre.  Performed  March  27,  1837. 

4.  The  Crusaders : a Drama,  in  three  acts.  By  a Gentle- 
man of  Newcastle.  Performed  January  28,  1839. 

5.  The  Deserted  Wife  : a New  Play.  From  the  Pen 
of  a Lady,  a native  of,  and  resident  in,  Newcastle.  This 
drama  was  announced  for  performance  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  1854. 

E.  Inglis. 

Edinburgh. 

Abtists’  Residences. — Has  there  been  any 
work  describing  such  houses  ? Vasari  mentions 
many  instances  of  Italian  painters  and  architects 
erecting  places  of  habitation  for  themselves.  At 
the  present  moment  I do  not  remember  that  any 
French  artist  of  the  same  period  had  done  so,  and 
only  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  in  England.  During 
modern  times  who  has  done  this  ? Of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  E.A.s,  I think  only  Benj.  West  had 
built  a gallery  in  Newman  Street  until  the  last  few 
years,  when  better  management  and  high  prices 
have  allowed  many  painters  to  emulate  their  Italian 
predecessors.  W yatt  Papworth. 

Ignatia  Fitzjames  : “Instruction  for  Men- 
tal Prayer.” — The  Short  Instruction  for  the 
Better  Understanding  and  Performing  of  Mental 
Prayer  (Paris,  1691,  12mo.)  is  dedicated  to  Dame 
D.  Ignatia  Fitzjames,  nun  in  the  English  Benedic- 
tine abbey  at  Pontoise  (see  “N.  & Q.,”  5'*'  S.  v. 
14).  Who  wrote  the  book  ? 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

“The  apples  of  King  John.”— Can  any  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  has  at  hand  the  second  volume 
of  the  recently  published  Life  of  Bc7ijamin  Frank- 
lin, &c.,  by  John  Bigelow,  explain  what  Franklin 
meant  by  “ the  apples  of  King  John,”  alluded  to 
(p.  493)  in  the  story  of  The  Whistle  ? The  able 
editor,  Mr.  Bigelow,  confesses  that  the  allusion 
altogether  baffles  him,  as  it  has  baffled  many 
learned  friends  to  whom  he  has  submitted  it. 

Jaydee. 

Old  Hundredth  Psalm. — Is  not  the  following 
a misprint,  or  at  least  alteration,  in  Hopkins’s 
version  of  this  psalm  I The  third  line  of  the  first 
verse  is  now  printed,  “ Him  serve  with /car,”  &c., 
but  did  it  not  originally,  and  more  accurately,  run, 
“ Him  serve  with  mirth,"  &c.  ? The  latter  render- 
ing certainly  is  more  like  the  “ serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness  ” of  the  Prayer  Book  version.  When  was 
the  alteration,  if  it  be  an  alteration,  first  made  ? 
The  Scotch  Psalm  Book  (1865)  has  “ mirth,”  and 


in  Rous’s  own  version  the  line  is,  “ Serve  God  with 
gladness.”  Hopkins’s  alternative  version  is, 

“ Serve  liim,  and  come  before  bis  sight 
AVith  singing  and  with  mirth.” 

Tate  and  Brady  seem  to  have  made  a compromise, 
“ Glad  homage  pay  with  awful  mirth.”  This  sub- 
ject is  mentioned  in  one — can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  in  which  ?— of  Dr.  George  Mac 
Donald’s  earlier  novels,  where  the  talented  author 
considers  the  change  from  “ mirth  ” to  “ fear  ” to 
have  a special  theological  significance. 

Edward  H.  Marshall 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

Dr.  J.  Foster. — 

“ Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well.” 

So  says  Pope,  Epilogues  to  Satires,  Dialogue  1. 
Is  this  the  Dr.  James  Foster  famous  in  the  last 
century  as  a divine  1 Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  information  as  to  this  2 When  were  his  ser- 
mons first  published  ] A fourth  edition  bears 
date  173  (sic).  Is  there  any  portrait  of  Dr.  Foster 
in  the  first  edition  1 What  is  the  crest,  &c.  ? 

J.  F. 

Authorpe,  Lincolnshire. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Here  Simon  cries  for  Phillida, 

And  Jlapsus  laughs  and  loves  her, 

Damon  hath  stole  her  heart  away, 

No  tears  or  laughing  moves  her.” 

In  what  book  is  the  above  to  be  found  1 K. 

“ It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It  is  good  to  be  happy  and  true, 

It  is  best  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new.” 

A.  0.  L. 


3£lcpltCiS. 

“POSY”=A  SINGLE  FLOAVEK. 

(5*”  S.  xii.  188.) 

Mr.  Christie’s  American  friend  would,  I have  no 
doubt,  defer  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Noah  AVebster 
as  to  the  use  of  this  word  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  his  Dictionary,  posy  is  explained  in 
its  secondary  meaning  as  “ a bunch  of  flowers.” 
With  this  Johnson  and  Ogilvie  agree ; Bailey 
explains  it  as  “ a nosegay.”  Sherwood  gives  it  as 
the  equivalent  of  French  bouquet,  and  Cotgrave 
explains  bouquet  as  “a  nosegay  or  posie  of  flowers.” 
Skinner  says,  “Posy  for  nosegay,  sertum  florum  ad 
suffitum.”  All  the  authorities  within  my  reach 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  by  Spenser : — 

“ AVith  store  of  vermeil  roses 
To  deck  their  bridegrooms’  posies.” 

We  only  find  the  word  once  in  Shakespeare  con- 
nected with  flowers,  but  when  the  Welsh  parson 
sings, 
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“ Here  will  we  make  our  pells  of  roses 
And  a thousand  fagrant  'posies,'” 

we  cannot  suppose  he  means  single  flowers.  By 
the  way,  the  lines  quoted  from  the  milkmaid’s 
song  in  Walton’s  Co?)?;2^Zen(  usually  ascribed 

to  Kit  Marlowe,  are  a plagiarism  from  Shakespeare, 
unless  indeed  the  whole  song  was  written  by  him. 
So  much  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  application 
to  flowers. 

There  is  another  use  of  the  word  posy  for  a 
motto  or  device  upon  a ring  or  other  article  of 
hi'jouterie.  The  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself. 
Is  the  word  the  same  in  both  senses,  and  if  so  how 
came  the  meanings  to  be  so  different,  or  are  they 
two  words  derived  from  separate  sources?  On 
these  points  I will  offer  the  following  remarks. 
The  lexicographers  do  not  help  us  much  in  coming 
to  a conclusion.  Johnson  makes  a confused 
muddle  of  it.  Under  the  head  of  “Posy”  he 
explains  it  “ 1.  a motto  on  a ring  ; 2.  a bunch  of 
flowers.  Of  unknown  derivation.”  Under  the 
first  head  he  quotes  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Act  V.  sc.  i.  : — 

“ A paltry  ring 

That  she  did  give  me,  wdiose  posy  was 

Like  cutlers’  poetry  : ‘ Love  me  and  leave  me  not.’  ” 

Under  “ Poesy,”  he  gives  the  derivation  from 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek  ; as  one  meaning  he 
states  “ a short  conceit  engraved  on  a ring  or  other 
thing,”  and  illustrates  it  by  the  same  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  which  he  had  given  under 
“ Posy.”  Bailey  derives  foscy,  a motto,  from  Lat. 
pocsis,  and  piosey,  a nosegay,  from  Latin  ponendo, 
for  compo7iendo,  a putting  together.  This  explana- 
tion is  taken  from  Skinner.  Webster  queries  the 
derivation  from  poesy,  and  attributes  posy,  a nose- 
gay, to  Welsh  posiaio,  to  collect,  gather.  Richard- 
son connects  piosey,  a motto,  with  poesy,  but  omits 
piosy,  a nosegay,  altogether. 

Fosy  as  a motto  or  inscription  would  naturally 
be  referred  to  poesy,  such  inscriptions  being  usually 
in  verse,  but  if  we  recur  to  the  earliest  instances  of 
its  use  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  etymology. 
The  first  specimen  of  its  employment  which  I can 
find  is  in  Hall’s  Chronicle,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  says,  “ The  tente  was  replenyshed 
and  decked  with  this  piosie,  ‘After  busy  labor 
cometh  victorious  rest.’  ” A little  later  w'e  find  it 
introduced  in  the  same  sense  by  Nicholas  Lidall  in 
his  commentary  on  St.  Luke:  “There  was  also 
a superscription  or  poisee  written  on  the  toppe  of 
the  crosse  ....  this  is  the  King  of  the  Jewes.” 
In  two  other  passages  he  uses  the  word  with  the 
same  meaning.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  there 
any  connexion  with  poetry  or  poesy.  If  we  next 
refer  to  Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  word,  we  find  the 
poesy  spoken  of  by  Gratiano  and  Nerissa,  “ Love 
me  and  leave  me  not,”  is  not  poetry.  The  passage 
where  Hamlet  asks,  “ Is  this  a prologue  or  the 
pjocsy  of  a ring  ? ” by  no  means  implies  that  the 


posy  was  poetry.  We  are  thus  insensibly  led  in 
the  direction  of  the  passive  participle  of  Fr.  poser, 
Eng.  pose,  something  exhibited,  aflixed,  a motto. 
That  these  mottoes  on  rings,  &c.,  should  develope 
into  verse  was  very  natural.  Skinner  says,  under 
“Posy,”  “ Poeticum  symbolum,  pleracpre  enim 
omnia  symbola,  rythmica  vel  saltern  metrica 
sunt.”  We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  sailor 
who  ordered  a ring  with  the  posy, 

“ When  money ’s  low 
The  ring  must  go,” 

and  afterwards  bought  a pair  of  silver  shoebuckles, 
on  which  he  added  a further  posy, 

“ If  that  won't  do 
The  buckles  too.” 

The  use  of  the  participle  i^osii  in  French,  though 
not  identical,  runs  parallel  with  the  English  mean- 
ing, “ Cela  pose,  que  feriez-vous  ? ” That  being 
fixed,  assumed,  what  would  you  do  ? 

There  remains  the  question,  Has  posy,  a nose- 
gay, anything  to  do  with  posy,  a motto  ? I think 
it  has.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  is 
not  one  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  first  met  with  in 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  and  then  with  poetical 
associations.  The  ring  on  which  a posy  is  inscribed 
is  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  the  sentiment  conveyed, 
and  in  like  manner  the  bunch  of  flowers  constituting 
a posy  is  the  concrete  emblem  of  the  sentiment 
which  the  flowers  express.  Thus  Ophelia  in  her 
selection  of  flowers  gives  them  their  characteristic 
associations  : “ There ’s  rosemary,  that ’s  for  re- 
membrance ; — and  there ’s  pansies,  that ’s  for 
thoughts  ; — there’s  rue  for  you,  and  here’s  some  for 
me,”  &c.  See  also  Tennysou  {hi  Memoriam,  viii.) : 

“ So  seems  it  in  my  deep  regret, 

0 my  forsaken  lieart,  with  thee 
And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy. 

Which  little  cared  for  fades  not  yet.” 

Webster’s  derivation  from  Welsh  scarcely 

needs  refutation.  Skinner’s  etymology  from2JO?io, 
positus,  would  apply  to  the  motto  rather  than  to 
the  nosegay.  Mr.  Wedgwood  {Eng..  Etymol.) 
agrees  that  posy,  a bunch  of  flowers,  is  identical 
with  posy,  a motto,  but  his  derivation  of  the  latter 
from  pensce  is  hardly  warranted.  I do  not  re- 
member any  instance  in  which  Fr.  en  is  converted 
into  Eng.  o.  The  change  would  be  too  harsh  and 
violent.  Besides,  we  have  the  word  in  another 
form.  Fr.  piensee  is  found  in  Eog.  pansy.  Perhaps 
I have  run  my  hobby  too  far,  and  will  therefore 
conclude.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

I cannot  see  that  the  song — which,  by  the  way, 
though  in  Iz.  Walton,  is,  as  stated  by  him,  Mar- 
lowe’s, and  is  to  be  found  in  The  Passioriate  Pil- 
grim and  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor— 
suggests  the  single  flower  meaning  : rather,  if 
well  considered,  the  nosegay.  We  do  not  make 
flowers,  but  we  do  make  nosegays.  Cotgrave  gives 
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“Bouquet,  a nosegay  or  posie  of  flowers,”  &c. ; 
Minsheu,  1617,  “Posie  or  Nose-gay”;  Florio, 
1599,  “Posie  or  tuttie,  Ramillete,”  and  under 
“ Ramilldte,”  a nosegay  of  flowers  ; Holy-Oke’s 
Rider,  1640,  “A  Tuttie,  nosegay,  posie  or  tuzzie 
inuzzie,”  and  similarly  under  “ Sertum  ” and 
“ Olfactorium.”  See  also  Cooper,  1578,  s.vv. 
“Fasciculus”  and  “Olfactorium.”  Later  dic- 
tionaries, such  as  Dyche  and  Bailey,  &c.,  follow 
suit.  Neither  can  I remember  any  passage  where 
posy  struck  me  as  used  for  a single  flower.  But 
the  Wiltshire  name  for  the  peony  is,  as  I have 
been  told  by  a Wilts  girl,  the  posy. 

B.  Nicholson. 

I had  always  thought  of  a posy  as  a hunch  of 
flowers  until  I read  Mr.  Christie’s  query  ; then 
the  lines  occurred  to  me, — 

“ He  promised  to  buy  me  a garland  of  roses, 

He  promised  to  buy  me  a garland  of  posies. 

He  promised  to  buy  me  a bunch  of  blue  ribbons 
To  tie  up  my  bonny  brown  hair.” 

This  would  at  first  sight  look  as  if  a posy  were 
a single  flower,  but  if  we  remember  that  a garland 
is  often  made  up  by  thrusting  little  bunches  of 
flowers  into  loops  of  the  cord  which  forms  the 
foundation  we  may  reconcile  the  lines  with  our 
previous  belief.  Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  word  ^josy  is  used 
as  the  American  used  it,  for  a single  flower  ; in- 
deed, I never  heard  it  applied  to  a bunch  of 
flowers.  Robt.  Blair. 

South  Shields. 

I have  frequently  heard  the  word  used  in  this 
sense  in  South  Lincolnshire,  and  am  surprised 
to  find  that  Manley  and  Corringham  {vide  Mr. 
Peacock’s  Glossary)  know  only  “Posey,  a bunch 
of  gathered  flowers.”  St.  Swithin. 


“ Miserrimus  ” (5‘'i  S.  xi.  348,  392,  432  ; xii. 
173,  251.)— Connected  with  the  bibliography  of 
Miserrimus,  there  is  an  excellent  account  of  the 
Non-juror,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morris,  or  Maurice, 
in  Mrs.  Lawson’s  Records  and  Traditions  of 
TJpton-vpon-Severn  (Lond.,  8vo.,  1869),  pp.  118 
sey.,  a somewhat  scarce  volume.  The  writer 
has  delicately  analyzed  the  feelings  which  made 
choice  of  the  epitaph,  her  notice  of  Morris  being 
based  upon  old  papers  and  traditions.  “ Neither 
destitution,”  it  is  said,  “ nor  criminality  caused  his 
sorrows.  He  was  a well-conducted  and  reputable 
man,  possessing  a comfortable  and  private  income, 
and  many  relatives  for  whom  he  cared,  and  who 
were  warmly  attached  to  him.”  Grief  for  the 
failure  of  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender  in  1745 
■embittered  his  closing  days. 

“ His  niece  Jane  was  much  with  him,  and  so  was  his 
nephew  William,  from  whose  grandchild  we  have  learnt 


most  of  what  we  know  of  that  sad  old  age  and  death  bed. 
She  remembers  hearing  her  mother  repeat  William 
Morris's  account  of  how  the  old  man  gave  minute  in- 
structions as  to  where  his  grave  should  be  made,  and 
liow  the  six  girls  who  were  to  bear  the  pall  should  be 
dressed,  ‘ all  in  white,  with  rosettes  of  a particular 
fashion’  (probably  the  ‘white  cockade'  of  the  Jacobites); 
and  how  it  was  by  his  express  desire  that  the  one  word 
of  epitaph  was  placed  on  his  gravestone.... All  that  we 
hear  about  him  gives  the  idea  of  his  being  a fervent, 
enthusiastic,  and  keenly  sensitive  man  ; loyal  with  a 
loyalty  which  to  our  age  seems  incredible,  unflinching  in 
his  self-sacrifice,  yet  feeling  acutely  each  pang  which 
that  sacrifice  brought.  It  had  been  very  hard  on  him  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  youth  to  have  every  avenue  of  suc- 
cess in  the  profession  he  had  chosen  closed  against  him; 
to  be  cut  off  from  all  the  pursuits  in  which  he  had  de- 
lighted ; to  be  excluded  from  all  clerical  work  and  use- 
fulness. And  if  it  were  hard  in  youth  it  did  not  seem 
easier  when  year  after  year  passed,  and  for  half  a cen- 
tury there  were  but  those  few  words  of  the  test  between 
him  and  prosperity.  His  mind  was  naturally  a morbid 
one,  and  in  his  forced  inactivity  it  preyed  on  itself ; he 
thought  of  all  he  might  be  if  the  Stuarts  were  restored, 
and  dwelt  with  increasing  gloom  on  his  own  and  the 
nation’s  wrongs.  There  could  be  no  peace  or  joy  for  him 
while  the  detested  house  of  Hanover  ruled,  and  his 
loyalty  was  counted  treason.  His  one  hope  for  fifty 
years  was  for  the  Stuart  restoration;  and  when  that  was 
shattered  he  sank  altogether.  He  was  too  feeble  to  do 
more  than  affix  his  mark  to  his  last  will,  of  which  we 
possess  a copy.” — Pp.  127-130. 

The  entry  of  the  burial  of  Morris  is  given  Sept.  18, 
1748  ; “ The  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  buried 
in  the  Cloisters  by  Mr.  Meadovvbauk.” 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

Obsolete  Words  S.  xi.  247.) — Help-ale. 
A le  is  here  used  in  the  old  sense  of  feast,  especially 
a drinking  feast ; hence  the  terms  leet-ale,  “ the 
dinner  given  at  the  court  leet  of  a manor  for  the 
jury  and  customary  tenants,”  bride-ale,  the  wedding 
feast,  Whitsun-ale,  &c.  A help-ale  would  be  a feast 
in  support  of  some  person,  probably  an  innkeeper 
(see  Brand’s  Ant.,  i.  156,  Hazlitt’s  ed.). 

Slouch. — To  slouch  is  properly  to  hang  down,  to 
droop  ; Sw.  sIoJm,  to  droop.  A slouch  hat  is  a hat 
with  hanging  flaps  (Wedgwood,  s.v.).  In  the 
Arclmologia  for  1835  there  is  a paper  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Repton,  entitled  “ Observations  on  Female 
Head-dress  in  England,”  and  in  the  illustrations  is 
a drawing  of  a head-dress  used  about  1740.  It  is 
a kind  of  hat  with  large,  overhanging  flaps,  and 
was  worn  a little  awry.  This  was  doubtless  the 
sloitch  which  Miss  Balcombe  received  through  the 
hands  of  her  friend. 

Hard  iveight. — Hard  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
close,  exact.  A hard  man  in  the  north  of  England 
is  still  one  who  is  exact  and  rigid  in  his  dealings, 
as  in  our  Authorized  Version,  “ I knew  thee  that 
thou  art  an  hard  man,”  &c.  (Matt.  xxv.  24). 

Toto/cmi.— This  word  is  the  same  as  tompion. 
Bailey  puts  them  together  and  explains  them  as 
meaning  “ the  stopple  of  a great  gun  or  mortar.” 
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The  tomhin  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  was 
the  plug  of  the  tank  by  which  the  water  was  held 
in,  or  drawn  off,  at  pleasure.  The  round  stopple 
used  in  S07ne  of  our  washing  basins  is  a tomkin. 

Pup.— This  word  means  in  Sussex  a kind  of  loam. 
To  2:>u(j  the  clover  was  probably  to  apply  this 
loam,  a kind  of  marl,  as  a top  dressing  for  afield  of 
clover. 

Gra  ft. — To  graft  an  apron  was  probably  the  same 
process  as  that  which  ladies  now  call  “ making  an 
insertion,”  i.e.  laying  a piece  of  lace  or  other 
material  between  two  parts  of  a garment  without 
a fringe. 

Uonseing. — Formerly  used  to  denote  any  kind  of 
covering,  as  a horse-cloth,  &c.  When  applied  to 
men  it  meant  commonly  a kind  of  stout  knitted 
drawers  worn  over  the  stockings,  as  the  0.  Fr.  house, 
“ a drawer  or  course  stocking  worn  over  a finer  by 
countrie  people”  (Cotgrave).  It  is  the  hose  of 
Shakspeare  : “ And  youthful  still  in  your  doublet 
and  /tose  this  raw  rheumatick  day”  {Merry  W.  IF., 
iii.  1).  Lupton,  in  his  Thousand  Notable  Things, 
uses  housing  in  the  sense  of  covering  : “Be  sure 
you  cover  them  [animals]  with  warm  housings  of 
straw  ” (Nares,  s.v.). 

Ferret. — A kind  of  narrow  ribbon,  explained  by 
Dyche  as  “ a sort  of  thick  ribband  used  by  w^omen 
to  bind  the  bottoms  of  their  garments  and  for 
strings  to  tie  them,”  &c.  Probably  connected  with 
the  O.Fr.  ferret,  the  tag  of  a point  or  lace,  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  point  itself,  for  -which  this 
stout  narrow  ribbon  was  well  adapted.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

Help-ale. — For  this  word  see  Grose’s  Provincial 
Dictionary:  “Called  in  South  Wales  a bidding. 
See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  May,  1784.”  The 
magazine  has  the  following  : — 

“ An  ancient  custom  in  some  parts  of  South  Wales, 
which  is,  I believe,  peculiar  to  that  country  and  still 
])ractised  at  the  marriages  of  servants,  tradesfolk,  and 

little  farmers Before  the  wedding  an  entertainment 

is  provided,  to  which  all  the  friends  of  each  party  are 
bid  or  itivited,  atid  to  which  none  fail  to  bring  or  send 
some  contribution,  from  a cow  or  calf  down  to  half-a-crown 
or  a shilling.” — P.  343. 

This  custom,  I need  hardly  say,  prevails  in  many 
countries  at  the  present  time. 

Pug. — “To  pull,  Worcestershire.  In  Wiltshire 
it  means  to  eat  ” (Grose’s  Provincial  Dictionary). 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

The  word  jiug  is  in  common  use  in  Sussex  still, 
and  signifies  clay.  Thus  in  the  brickyards  we  find 
pug-nulls  for  grinding  clay,  and  the  ponds  on  the 
summits  of  the  South  Downs  are  2mgged,  or  lined 
with  clay,  so  as  to  make  them  hold  water.  “ George 
pugged  clover  ” doubtless  means  that  the  clover 
was  rolled,  so  as  to  press  the  young  plants  and  roots 
into  the  2^ug  or  clay,  and  thus  make  it  easier  to 
mow.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 


If  Mr.  Parish  will  go  into  a solicitor’s  office 
or  inquire  at  any  wholesale  law-stationer’s  he 
may  see  the  very  thing  on  asking  for  it  by  the 
name  of  ferret.  If  I remember  rightly  the  word 
occurs  in  Gascoigne’s  Steele  Glas,  1575-6  (Arber’s 
reprint).  W.  C.  B. 

Graft  is  a common  tailors’  word  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  used  for  inserting  a piece,  e.g. 
grafting  trousers.  0.  W.  Tancock. 

Sherborne. 

Cromwell,  “the  Gloomy  Brewer”  (5*^  S.  x. 
148.) — Since  my  note  on  this  subject  I have 
accidentally  met  with  some  passages  that  verify 
the  epithet  bestowed  by  Tennyson  (in  The  Talking 
Oak)  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  viz.  that  the  Protector, 
though  not  himself  following  his  father’s  trade  of 
a brewer,  may  have  been  dubbed  “ the  brewer”  by 
his  enemies,  though  in  the  first  cpiotation  he  is 
made  to  apply  the  epithet  to  himself— perhaps 
sarcastically.  It  will  be  found  in  the  lielationn 
of  a IHscourse  hetwene  Colonell  Hampden  and 
Colonell  Oliuer  Cromwel,  a tract  supposed  to  be 
written  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Spurstowe,  who  was 
Kector  of  Great  Hampden  in  1636,  and  was 
chaplain  to  John  Hampden’s  regiment  of  foot, 
called  “the  Green  Coats.”  The  discourse  “betwene 
y®  late  Colonell  Hampden,  Knighte  of  y®  Shire  for 
y®  Countye  of  Buckingham,  in  y®  presente  Parlia- 
ment, and  Colonell  Oliuer  Cromwel,  Burgesse  for 
y®  Towne  of  Cambridge  in  y®  same,”  is  presumed 
to  have  occurred  “ June  y®  eleauenth  in  y®  Yeare 
of  Grace,  1643.”  In  this  imaginary  conversation 
Cromwell  is  made  to  say,  “ Pardonn  y®  brewer  of 
Huntingdon,  if  he  speake  his  minde  soe  bouldlye 
to  y®  greate  Parliament  Driuer  of  Westminster, 
and  y®  Shepherde  King  of  y®  Chilterns.”  To 
which  Hampden  replies,  “ Nay  : gibe  not  at  my 
poore  witt,  good  Oliuer  ; and  spare  me,  praye, 
those  tweakes  and  bobbes  ; the  whiche,  indede, 
enforce  not  argument ; nor  yet  are  answers  unto  it.” 
The  other  authority  to  which  I would  refer  is  an 
old  song  called  The  Protecting  Breiver  (query, 
when  and  by  whom  written  1).  Its  twelve  verses 
give  a sketch  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  career,  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  verses  running  thus 
“ A Brewer  may  be  as  bold  as  Hector 
When  as  he  drank  his  cup  of  nectar, 

And  a Brewer  may  be  a Lord  Protector, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Now  here  remains  the  stransest  thing, 

How  this  Brewer  about  his  liquor  did  bring. 

To  be  an  Emperor,  or  a King, 

Which  nobody  can  deny.” 

See  Brayley’s  Huntingdonshire  (1806),  note, 
p.  137:-^ 

“Worm,  in  Colman’s  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  has  a 
reference  to  Cromwell  when,  speaking  in  derision  of  the 
Cutter’s  learning,  he  asks  liim,  ‘ What  parts  hast  thou  ? 
Hast  thou  scholarship  enough  to  make  a brewer’s  clerk!  ’ ” 

Cdthbert  Bede. 
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Apollonids  Rhodids  (5***  S.  xii.  220.) — A 
metrical  version  of  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Craig,  M.A.,  was 
publLshed  at  Kelso  (by  J.  & J.  W.  Rutherfurd) 
in  1876.  The  author,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Bedrule,  in  the 
county  of  Roxburgh,  died  at  a very  advanced  age, 
some  four  or  five  years  ago.  A man  of  singular 
modesty  and  very  retired  habits,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  time  to  classical  studies,  and  was  a scholar 
of  no  mean  attainments.  When  Lord  Derby’s 
translation  of  the  Iliad  appeared,  Mr.  Craig  wrote 
to  his  lordship,  to  whom  he  was  a perfect  stranger, 
pointing  out  a passage  of  which  he  thought  the 
meaning  had  been  incorrectly  rendered,  and  was 
much  gratified  by  receiving  an  autograph  reply, 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  criticism,  and 
stating  that  the  version  would  be  amended  in  a 
future  edition.  On  a cursory  inspection,  Mr. 
Craig’s  translation  appears  to  be  terse  and  accurate. 
It  was  not  published  until  two  years  after  his 
death,  but  seems  to  have  been  left  ready  for  print- 
ing. His  executor  states  in  the  preface  that  the 
author  also  left  an  essay  on  the  Argonautics,  and 
a MS.  of  “ notes  critical  and  explanatory  of  the 
first  three  books.”  During  his  lifetime  he  published 
a treatise  on  Greek  accentuation. 

Some  time  ago  I observed  in  a bookseller’s 
catalogue,  for  sale,  Argo;  or,  the  Quest  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  &c.,  1876,  by  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Balcarres,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  History  of  Christian  Art  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Lindsays.  W.  E. 

“Bag  and  baggage”  S.  xii.  229.) — This 
phrase  seems  to  have  been  common  about  the  date 
given  by  F.  J.  F.  The  following  instances  will 
illustrate  its  use,  though  I am  not  sure  that  I am 
actually  giving  an  instance  earlier  than  1552.  It 
occurs  often  in  the  translation  of  Polydore  Vergil’s 
English  History,  ed.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Camden 
Society,  1844.  The  editor,  p.  xxxi,  says  the  MS. 
is  “in  a handwriting  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.”  ; and  I have  accordingly  been 
accustomed  to  consider  that  its  phrases  may  be 
quoted  for  a date  circa  1540-50,  but  of  course  it 
may  be  somewhat  later.  “ The  English  garrison 
might  depart  with  bag  and  baggage,”  p.  77 ; “ The 
lorde  Talbot,  and  all  that  were  therein,  were  per- 
mitted to  depart  with  armour,  bagg  and  baggage,” 
p.  79  ; “ Thenemyes  of  ther  owne  free  will  gave 
unto  the  besegyd  fre  lybertie  to  depart  with  bagg 
and  baggage,”  p.  213  ; “ After  that,  commanding 
to  pak  upp  all  bag  and  baggage,  Henry  with  his 
victorious  army  procedyd  in  the  evening  to 
Leycester,”  p.  226.  The  phrase  seems  to  have 
been  a piece  of  army  slang.  The  author  uses 
“cariage”  in  the  sense  of  baggage,  p.  21.  He  is 
also  fond  of  colloquial  phrases  : “With  tooth  and 
nayle,”  p.  81  ; “By  happ  or  nap,”  p.  93  ; “Inj 


hurlyburly,”  p.  99.  A curious  but  somewhat  later 
instance,  circa  1570-5,  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  Camden  Society.  There,  p.  37, 
the  original  MS.  has,  “All  the  soldiores  shullde 
departe  with  bag  and  baggage,”  which  was  altered  to 
“with  armor  and  weapon”  ; the  parallel  passage  in 
Holinshed  (apparently  taken  from  this)  has  “ with 
their  armors  and  baggage.”  As  the  phrase  seems  so 
common  and  so  technical,  one  would  fancy  that  it 
cannot  have  been  very  new,  and  that  earlier 
instances  may  be  found.  0.  W.  'rANCocK. 

Sherborne. 

Touchstone  uses  the  phrase  in  As  You  Like  If  r 
“ Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  re- 
treat ; though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with 
scrip  and  scrippage.”  J.  C.  M. 

Haib  growing  from  Casts  (5‘’*  S.  xi.  507.) — 
G.  H.  H.  asks  whether  it  is  likely  that  a distin- 
guished sculptor  and  himself  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  hair  often  grows  on  plaster  casts. 
With  the  remembrance  of  a series  of  contributions 
on  the  growth  of  hair  after  death  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
Fourth  Series,  terminated  by  the  editorial  formula, 
vol.  xi.  p.  186,  I venture  to  think  that  such  is  the- 
case.  In  these  communications  in  the  Fourth 
Series  so  much  was  stated  which  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  laws  of  physiology,  and  capable  of  another 
explanation  than  that  of  the  writers,  that  I think 
that  G.  H.  H.  has  no  reason  to  be  surprised  if 
people  are  very  sceptical  on  the  point  in  question. 
No  doubt  he  has  seen  something,  and  the  sculptor 
has  done  the  same.  But  this  may  be  some 
vegetable  growth  or  saline  efflorescence,  which 
simulates  the  appearance  of  hair,  or  possibly  there 
may  be  a simpler  explanation  still — that  hairs 
adhered  to  the  cast  which  were  not  noticed  at  first, 
and  that  the  growth  afterwards  was  due  to  imagina- 
tion. There  was  apparently  no  attempt  at  measure- 
ment. The  fallacy  arising  from  non-observation  is 
well  known  to  cause  a false  induction.  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  nor  of  that 
of  the  subject  of  the  cast.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

[See  “ N.  & Q I"-  S.  vi.  524  : vii.  66,  83,  130,  222, 
290,  315,  476  ; viii.  335  ; xi.  106,  186.] 

De  Ville,  the  phrenologist  in  the  Strand,  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  casts  of  the  head,  and  had 
a large  collection,  and  he  would  often  point  to  the 
curious  fact  of  the  hair  having  grown  many  inches 
long.  Bits  of  hair  must  have  broken  off  in  the 
plaster,  and  the  pomatum  used  to  prevent  the  thing 
as  much  as  possible  must  have  been  more  or  less 
absorbed  by  the  plaster,  and,  transferred  from  the 
mould  to  the  cast,  may  have  nourished  the  slips  of 
hair,  and,  besides  the  pomatum,  oil  was  used  to  pre- 
vent the  cast  adhering  to  the  mould. 

Henry  G.  Atkinson. 

4,  Quai  de  la  Douane,  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
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Four-Volume  Edition  of  Barnes’s  “Homer” 
(5^''  S.  xii.  267.) — Colonel  Stanley  had  a similar 
copy,  which  sold  at  his  sale  for  81.  10s.  6d.,  lot  138. 

J.  B. 

Text  for  a Lych-gate  (S***  S.  xii.  268.) — 
Perhaps  some  of  the  following  may  suit  A.  B.  C. 
If  taken  from  the  N.  T.  the  Greek  may  be  better, 
or  if  from  the  0.  T.  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  : 

i]  ttvXi],  i<al  Te9Xijj.jj.e\''i]  i)  oSos  1)  dird- 
yoi'cra  eis  (^jv,  St.  Matt.  vii.  14;  “ Miserere 
inei  Domine,  qui  exaltas  me  de  portis  mortis,” 
Ps.  ix.  13-14  ; “ Hiec  porta  Domini,  justi  in- 
trabunt in  earn,”  Ps.  cxviii.  19  : “ Adorabit  populus 
terrie  ad  ostium  portae  illius,”  Ezek.  xlvi.  3 ; “ Fes- 
tinans  festinat  steculuiu  pertransire,”  2 Esdras  iv. 
26  (iv.  Esdr.  Vulg.)  ; “Mild  heri,  tibi  hodie,” 
Ecclus.  xxxviii.  22.  The  following  might  also  be 
consulted  ; St.  John  v.  28,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  10, 
Proverbs  viii.  34,  Amos  v.  15,  Job  xvii.  13,  Ps. 
cxxii.  2,  2 Esdras  vii.  32.  Many  others  might  be 
added,  according  to  the  moral  which  A.  B.  C.  may  • 
wish  to  inculcate.  I prefer  the  one  from  Eccle-  i 
siasticus.  E.  A.  D. 

And  they  that  hare  him  stood  still.”— St.  Luke  vii.  14. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Weather  Telegrams  (5“*  S.  xii.  206.)— It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Yankees  do  not  always 
succeed  in  their  new  role  of  Providence,  but  they 
do  sometimes.  A certain  lady  in  Yorkshire  gave 
this  summer  a very  large  garden  party,  at  which 
friends  of  mine  were  present.  Every  previous  day 
for  weeks  past  had  been  wet ; but  tents,  lawn 
tennis,  ices,  tea,  were  all  arranged  out  of  doors 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  the  afternoon  was 
brilliant.  My  friends  congratulated  their  hostess 
on  her  self-reliance.  “ Not  at  all,”  she  replied  ; 
“ I telegraphed  to  the  man  in  New  York,  and  he 
said  that  to-day  would  be  fine.”  A.  J.  M. 

Lusen  (5*^  S.  xii.  209.) — The  Insen,  near 
•Greenwich,  which  astonished  King  James  by  its 
length,  must  of  course  be  “long,  lazy,  Lewisham.” 

A.  J.  M. 

In  an  old  trade  ledger  that  I have,  connected 
with  the  county  of  Kent,  dated  1697,  I find  the 
name  of  “Lusam”  constantly  occurring;  ex.gr. 
'“Ye  George,  at  Lusam”;  ,:dso  in  another  form, 
“Ye  Bull  at  Luisham,”  both  of  which  are  obviously 
meant  for  Lewisham.  It  would  seem  from  this 
that  “ Lusen  ” might  be  a vulgarism  for  Lewisham. 

F.  A.  Blaydes. 
Hockliffe  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Latin  Verses  at  Winchester  (5^’'  S.  xii. 
247.) — I do  not  see  that  these  verses  are  so  very 
bad.  If  you  contract  “ Carolus  ” into  “ Carlus,” 
the  first  line  scans  correctly  ; and  the  short  e in 
the  middle  of  “ ecclesim  ” is  not  a greater  licence 
than  many  others  taken  by  mediseval  and  modern 


writers  of  Latin  verses,  e.g.  “Paraclctus”  for 
“ Paracletus.”  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Spiritualism,  Second  Sight,  &c.  (5‘^  S.  xii.  268.) 
— The  following,  amongst  others,  are  publications 
which  might  be  consulted  by  persons  desirous  of 
information  : Human  Nature,  the  Medium,  both 
published  by  James  Burns,  Southampton  Kow, 
who  could  no  doubt  furnish  other  works  on  the 
same  subject ; the  Report  on  Spiritualism  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Dialectical  Society  (London, 
1871).  This  latter  work  is  extremely  valuable,  as 
containing  a full  record  of  phenomena,  the  result 
of  long-continued  experiments  publicly  carried  out 
by  persons  only  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
There  are  correspondents  of  “N.  & Q.”  who  could 
doubtless  give  fuller  references  than  I can. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael, 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fronde,  entitled 
“ A Cagliostro  of  the  Second  Century,”  which  will 
assist  Mr.  Woollcombe  materially  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  about  which  he  inquires. 

Clarry. 

“Penang  Lawyers”  (5‘^  S.  xii.  108.)— Canes 
bearing  this  name  are  still  sold  in  the  English 
market,  but  whether  they  are  now  grown  in 
Penang  I cannot  say.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
said  to  come  from  the  custom  which  exists,  or 
existed,  amongst  the  inhabitants  (who  are  chiefly 
Malays  and  Chinese)  of  settling  their  disputes 
with  these  sticks.  Frances  Collins. 

Kosebank,  Isleworth. 

“ Penang  lawyers  ” are  brought  from  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  Borneo.  I can  show  Ulrich  one 
from  the  latter  island.  They  are  called  lawyers 
because  they  are  used  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, public  or  private.  The  larger  canes  make 
the  best  of  war  clubs  ; the  smaller  doubtless  serve 
for  flogging,  either  judicial  or  domestic.  They  can 
be  bought  in  London.  J.  W.  B.  P. 

Hebrew  Kitual  : Parnassim  (5^^*  S.  xi.  88.) — 
Parnasim : “ Other  officers,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  collected  the  alms  ; and  these  were 
called  Parnasim,  that  is.  Pastors  and  Eectors” 
(Fleury’s  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  Clarke’s  edit., 
p.  333,  London,  1805).  j 

Ed-ward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Story  of  the  Englishman,  the  French- 
man, THE  German,  and  the  Camel  (S*''  S.  xii. 
247),  Mr.  Christie  will  find  in  Lewes’s  Life  of 
Goethe,  p.  392,  second  edit. 

Paul  Q.  Karkeek. 

Authorship  of  “ Vestiges  of  Creation  ” (5*'^ 
S.  xii.  247.) — For  a complete  account  of  the 
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i writings  of  Sir  Richiini  Rawlinson  Vyvyan,  Bart., 
•j  see  Bibliotheca  Cormibiensis,  by  G.  C.  Boase  and 
W.  P.  Courtney,  ii.  840-1.  Westminster. 

, “Solar  topee”  (5‘''  S.  xii.  229.) — The  name  of 
I the  substance  for  which  S.  inquires  is  sliold  (Shake- 
I speare’s  Diet.,  p.  1174),  and  neither  solar  nor  solah. 

I It  is  the  pith  of  JEscliynomene  asi^era,  Lin.,  a plant 
I growing  in  wet,  marshy  places,  hence  sometimes 
j incorrectly  called  .zE.  2^aludosa,  no  such  synonym 
I being  known.  The  pith  is  used  likewise  for  the 
I floats  of  fishing-nets  and  for  making  artificial 
f flowers,  models  of  temples,  &c.  The  African 
traveller  Schweinfurtli  states  that  an  apparently 
similar  plant,  called  by  the  Shalluks  amhateh, 
grows  in  the  White  Nile  to  such  a size  that  canoes 
are  made  out  of  it.  But  he  does  not  give  its 
botanical  name.  AV.  E. 

The  pliool  (flower)  .sola  from  which  these  hats  are 
made  is  described  in  Hunter’s  Mural  Bengal,  p.  lt)5, 
as  the  pith  of  a marshy  plant  or  light  sponge  wood  ; 
but  the  word  sola  is  not  given  either  in  Taylor’s 
Hinchl-stuni  Dictionary  or  Beames’s  edition  of 
Elliot’s  Glossary,  and,  without  further  evidence,  sol, 
the  European  derivation  given  in  Punch,  cannot,  I 
should  say,  be  disputed.  R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Richardson  the  Novelist’s  House  (5**'  S. 
xii.  264.) — F.  G.  is  wrong  in  his  account  of  the 
house  or  houses  at  Norih  End,  i.e.,  the  north  end 
of  the  parish  of  Fulham  (not  Hammersmith).  It 
is  the  left  and  not  the  right  hand  portion  of  the 
building  that  has  been  stuccoed  and  modernized. 
The  right-hand  house  still  remains  as  it  was  built, 
of  fine  old  red  brick.  Faulkner,  in  his  Historical 
Account  of  Fulham  (1813),  says  that  this  house 
“ has  been  lately  altered,  and  is  now  occupied  as 
two  houses.”  There  are,  however,  two  red-brick 
posterns,  as  F.  G.  says,  with  ornamental  ironwork, 
clearly  coeval  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  could  have 
belonged  to  one  house.  There  is  a notice  of  them 
in  Crofton  Croker’s  Walk  from  London  to  Fulham 
(1860).  He  says  that  Richardson  lived  in  the 
left-hand  house,  not  the  right,  as  stated  by  F.  G., 
and  that  the  other  half  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Vanderplank,  a name  which  frequently  occurs  in 
Bichardson’s  Correspondence.  In  1755  Richardson 
removed  thence  to  the  south  side  of  Parson’s  Green. 
Croker  adds  that  his  house  at  North  End  was 
afterwards  inhabited  by  Sir  AVilliam  and  Lady 
Boothby,  the  latter  better  known  to  the  public  as 
that  charming  actress  Mrs.  Nisbett.  G.  F.  B. 

The  tenant  of  this  house,  now  and  for  many 
years  past,  is  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones.  It  was  defaced 
and  plastered  before  his  time.  0. 

Spider  Folk-Lore  : Money  Spiders  (5***  S. 
xii.  229,  254,  277.)— The  Berkshire  children 
observe  a somewhat  difi'erent  rite  with  the  money 


spider.  ^ The  insect  is  raised  by  the  filament  on 
which  it  often  descends  upon  the  clothes,  and 
passed  three  times  slowly  round  the  child’s  head^ 
either  by  the  person  on  whom  it  descended  or  by 
a companion.  Then  it  is  carefully  deposited  once 
more  upon  the  apparel  near  the  spot  of  its  original 
descent.  On  no  account  must  it  be  brushed  off. 
A careful  performance  of  the  above  ceremonial  is 
(nearly  ?)  sure  to  bring  the  money  which  the 
spider’s  visit  portends.  A. 

Showers  of  Sulphur  ; Pise  Pollen  and 
Sulphur  (5“'  S.  x.  495  ; xi.  155,  518  ; xii.  35, 
211,  257,  269.) — Non-scientific  readers,  like  myself,, 
must  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  P.  Herbert  Carpenter, 
of  Eton,  for  his  elaborate,  and  it  certainly  seems 
to  me  conclusive,  demonstration.  The  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  remains  of  value,  how- 
ever, as  proving  how  persons  may  be  deceived, 
like  Mr.  Payne,  who  “detected  immediately,  by 
tasting,  that  it  was  sulphur,”  and  like  Boileau, 
who  tells  us  “ it  looked  like  sulphur,  smelt  like  it, 
tasted  like  it,”  and  he  believes  “ it  was  sulphur.” 
But  for  the  trouble  Mr.  Carpenter  has  now 
taken,  many,  of  whom  I should  have  been  one, 
would  still  consider  it  an  open  question,  while 
some,  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  suggestion  in 
inducing  sensations,  would  think  that  the  evidence' 
in  favour  of  sulphur  was  preponderant.  Some 
persons  are  far  more  easily  acted  on  in  this  way 
(by  suggestion)  than  others. 

One  other  point  I may  be  allowed  to  notice. 
Mr.  Carpenter  appears  to  take  exception  to  my 
speaking  of  his  “ moralizing  ” on  the  credulity  that 
would  accept  the  account  of  such  a phenomenon, 
which,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  he  described,  if 
I remember  rightly,  as  “ miraculous.”  I meant  no 
disrespect  by  the  expression  ; but  I did  mean  to 
imply  that  such  observations  are  out  of  place  and 
prejudicial — though  unfortunately  too  common, 
especially  among  men  of  science,  who  ought  to  be 
the  very  last  to  encourage  them — in  dealing  with 
a mere  question  of  evidence.  I submit  that 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  in  nature  (“  miracu- 
lous” is  a misleading  word,  of  doubtful  signification) 
is  entitled  to  judgment  ; that  it  is  only  in  the 
absence  of  affirmative  evidence  that  negative 
d pti'iori  presumptions  are  valid  ; and  that  testi- 
mony has  an  absolute  value,  according  as  it  can 
sustain  the  severest  tests  on  its  own  merits,  not, 
as  Hume  contended,  a value  merely  relative  to  its 
conformability  to  facts  already  known  in  experience.. 
If  Mr.  Carpenter  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
refer  to  “N.  & Q.,”  5*  S.  xi.  298,  he  will  find 
further  observations  on  this  head,  though  suggested 
by  a difi'erent  subject  (“  Miguel  Solis,  aged  180”). 

I fear  I cannot  venture  to  ask  his  perusal  of  a 
paper  at  greater  length,  “ On  the  Value  of  Testimony 
in  Matters  Extraordinary,”  which  I read  at  the 
Psychological  Society  last  year.  C.  C.  M. 
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Stopping  Teeth  with  Gold  (S***  S.  xi.  448, 
497.) — Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  Popular 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians^  Lond.,  Murray, 
1874,  Yol.  ii.  p.  350,  states  : “And  it  is  a singular 
fact  that  their  dentists  adopted  a method  not  very 
long  practised  in  Europe  of  stopping  teeth  with 
gold,  proofs  of  which  have  been  obtained  from  some 
mummies  of  Thebes.”  I remember  some  time  ago 
also  seeing  in  the  Mayer  Museum  at  Liverpool  the 
jawbone  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  with  a false  tooth 
secured  by  a golden  wire.  A.  W.  M. 

Leeds. 

A jMotto  for  a Pepper-pot  (5*’’  S.  xii.  68, 
155.) — Perhaps  the  eiglitieth  line  of  Tennyson’s 
Edwin  Morris  might  do  fora  legend  on  C.  R.  W.’s 
pepper-pot  : — 

“ Sneeze  out  a full  God-bless-you  right  and  left.” 

St.  Swithin. 

Peppercorn  rent.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Bishop  Beilby  Porteus  and  the  Earth- 
quake IN  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  1777 
(5^*^  S.  xii.  164,  209,  255.) — Bishop  Porteus  is  the 
author  of  the  following  scarce  tract,  which  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  the  works  already  named  ; 

“ A Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Manchester,  Maccles- 
field, and  the  Adjacent  Parts,  on  occasion  of  the  late 
Earthquake  in  those  Places.  By  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  Chester : printed  by  J. 
Poole,  Poregate  Street.”  8vo.  pp.  24.  Dated  October  10, 
1777,  and  signed  “ B.  Chester.” 

He  alludes  to  the  recent  date  of  his  relation  of 
Diocesan  to  the  neighbourhood.  This  earthquake 
occurred  on  Sunday,  Sept.  14,  1777,  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  Two  or  three  shocks  were 
felt,  which  particularly  threw  the  congregations  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  Manchester  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  The  Manchester  Mercury 
describes  the  area  atlected  by  the  phenomenon  : — 

“IVe  have  received  intelligence  from  the  country 
round  about,  and  find  that  the  villages  in  this  neighbour- 
hood were  affected  in  much  the  same  manner,  and  that 
at  Preston,  Warrington,  Wigan,  Chapel-le-frith,  Maccles- 
field, Stockport,  Chavvesworth,  Mottram,  Staley  Bridge, 
Knutslord,  Middleton,  and  Ashton-under- Lyne  the  shocks 
were  as  violent  and  attended  with  nearly  the  same  effect 
as  here.” 

The  earthquake  is  also  described  in  a IMS.  diary 
of  a local  farmer  named  Poole,  a document  now  in 
the  Free  Library,  Manchester.  He  writes  under 
the  date  of  Sept.  14  : — 

“ Fair  and  very  fine  wind  east,  but  very  mild  and  hot. 
At  a few  minutes  before  eleven  I was  attending  divine 
service  in  Middleton  Church,  just  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ash- 
ton was  making  prayer  in  the  pulpit  prior  to  the  text, 
when  a most  sudden  and  violent  trembling  of  the  floor, 
which  encreasing  shooke  the  wdiole  fabriek  in  a terrable 
manner,  so  that  the  church  was  expected  to  fall  upon 
and  burie  us  all  in  the  ruins.  Most  of  the  congregation 
ran  into  the  church-yard.  It  lasted  about  10  [1]  seconds, 
half  [deleted]  a minnet.  Thank  God,  little  or  no  damage 
was  done.  This  was  the  most  terrable  earthquake  that 


can  be  remembered.  Betwixt  nine  and  ten  there  was 
seen  in  the  element  streamers  darting  and  clashing  in  a 
most  surprising  manner  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
beholders.  The  element  was  very  serene  at  after  this 
dismal  catastrophe  ; such  dismal  looks  appeared  in  every 
one’s  countenance  attended  with  a stupifaction.” 

The  subject  also  gave  occasion  to  the  publication 
of  the  following  anonymous  tract,  thus  announced 
in  an  advertisement  in  the  Mercury: — 

“ Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  late  Earth- 
quake ; or,  more  properly  called,  an  Airquake  ; which 
happened  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  on  Sunday, 
the  14th  of  September,  1777,  and  an  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  these  dreadful  harbingers  of  Divine 
vengeance  to  mankind.  By  a Gentleman  of  the  Town. 
Printed  and  sold  by  C.  Wheeler  and  the  booksellers  in 
Manchester ; Mr.  Drake,  bookseller,  in  Bolton ; Mr. 
Lowndes,  in  Stockport ; and  by  Miss  Barlow,  in  Old- 
ham.” 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

“PossELii  Colloquia”  (5‘**  S.  xii.  68,  133.) — 
Posselius’s  Colloquies  was  once  a well-known  book. 
I have  seen  an  edition  of  1755,  entitled  Famili- 
ariuni  Colloquiorum  Libellus.  Short  sentences, 
gradually  becoming  longer,  are  given  in  Greek  on 
one  page  and  Latin  on  the  opposite,  partly  with 
the  view  of  helping  boys  to  talk  Latin  in  days 
when  the  vernacular  was  forbidden.  The  author, 
John  Posselius  the  elder,  lived  about  1582  ; at  least 
that  is  the  date  of  a Greek  syntax  published  by 
him,  without  any  place  mentioned,  but  probably 
at  Rostock.  His  Colloquies  were  translated  into 
English  by  one  Edmund  Rive,  “ instructer  in  all 
the  originall  tongues,”  and  sold  near  “Christ- 
Church  greater  South  doore”  in  London  in  1623. 
The  Westminster  Greek  Grammar  of  William 
Camden  was  nearly  as  famous  as  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar of  William  Lily.  Duport  apostrophizes  the 
two  Williams  together  : — • 

“ Lili,  Paulinse  moderator  prime  juventae 

Camdene,  occidui  gymnasiarcha  Petri.” 

J.  H.  L. 

“ Persh  ”=Sally-bed  (5‘’i  S.  xi.  405,493.) — 
I have  nothing  to  object  to  in  Cdthbert  Bede’s 
statement  as  to  persh,  but  I cannot  assent  to  his 
notion  of  “ the  word  sally  evidently  being  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  salices.”  The  word  sally  or 
saily  represented  the  willow  in  speech  before  there 
were  any  Latins  at  all.  It  was  in  the/ old  magical 
alphabet  Bethluis^iion  na  ogma.  A Druid  in  the 
earliest  time  laid  down  a stick  or  sprig  of  willow 
and  it  represented  A,  and  was  called  sail,  and  sail 
or  saily  or  soMy  in  Gaelic  always  was  the  word  for 
a willow.  Trees  symbolized  words  not  only  in 
Gaelic,  but  in  Hebrew  ; indeed,  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, according  to  the  Chaldean  rabbi  Haham, 
was  composed,  like  a book,  of  letters  and  words. 
Kircher  translates  his  statement  : “ Arbor  magna, 
in  medio  paradisi,  cujus  rami  dictiones  ulterius,  in 
ramos  parvos,et  folia,  quresunt  literie, extenduntur.” 
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Th.at  sprigs  of  trees  represented  words  we  have 
proof  enough  in  the  Celtic  dialects.  In  Irish 
feadha,  trees,  also  letters,  and  from  the  same  word 
there  is  feodham,  to  relate,  to  rehearse  ; Welsh 
I gwydd,  trees,  also  letters  ; Cornish  p?‘en,  a tree, 
I a stick,  a lot. 

“ Because  by  sticks  tlie  Druids  divined.” 

I Uorlase. 

; Sally  or  saihj,  as  a word  for  the  willow,  is  not 
I a corruption  from  any  language,  but  it  is  an  original 
i word,  as  old  as  human  language  can  be  traced. 

W.  G.  Ward,  F.R.H.S. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Gown,  Oxford  (5“’  S. 

' xi.  273  ; xii.  113,  136,  24!).) — I have  a lively 
recollection  of  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and 
' others  to  Oxford,  June  11,  1814.  The  masters 
I wore  their  usual  gowns  and  hoods.  The  forty-three 
extra  proctors  (nicknamed  forty  thieves)  wore  the 
same,  with  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a pro- 
I proctor,  viz.,  a strip  of  black  velvet.  The  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  commoners  wore  their  dress 
gowns  in  the  theatre.  I was  there  in  the  area, 
and  with  others  heartily  shook  hands  with  old 
I Blucher,  who  seemed  not  to  like  it  over  much.  I 
I had  travelled  by  night,  outside  one  of  the  mails 
I from  London,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  ; the 
I mails  and  all  the  other  coaches  were  overloaded. 
We  arrived  in  Oxford  about  4 a.m.  As  no  beds 
could  be  got,  I went  to  my  college  (Oriel),  and  not 
liking  to  arouse  any  old  friend,  finding  the  hall 
I open,  I laid  me  down  on  the  high  table,  spreading 
out  my  box  coat,  and  using  my  blue  lawyer’s  bag 
I as  a pillow  (carpet  bags  were  not  then  in  use). 

! After  a few  hours’  sleep  I went  to  a friend’s  rooms, 

I and  dressed  in  shorts  and  silks  (trousers  w'ere  not 
j then  considered  dress),  and  with  others  waited 
i about  Magdalen  Bridge  for  the  royal  party.  The 
Dons  were  waiting  in  the  college,  and  not  expecting 
punctuality  they  were  not  on  the  bridge  when 
the  royal  party  arrived.  A crowded  procession 
went  up  the  High  Street  to  the  theatre.  I saw 
nothing  of  the  banquet  in  the  Radcliffe,  not  being 
able  to  get  in,  having  lost  one  of  the  sleeves  of  my 
I A.B.  gown  in  the  attempt.  Collectors,  during 
I their  short  term  of  office,  wore  a proctor’s  gown, 
usually  an  old  one  lent  by  the  tailor.  It  may  be 
J worth  recording  that  the  engravings  in  Ackerman’s 
^ Oxford  are  all  portraits  (in  their  several  gowns)  of 
j well-known  characters,  who  were  considered  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  University.  Most  of  them 
are  in  the  recollection  of 

I H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A. 

I Clyst  St.  George,  Devon. 

I must  own  that  I made  a mistake  upon  this 
subject.  I wrote  from  memory — not  from  note — 
of  a conversation,  and  my  memory  must  have 
played  me  false.  I throw  myself  upon  the  mercy 
j of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  I take  to  myself 


the  consolation  that  my  error  has  called  forth  the 
interesting  communication  of  General  Rigaud. 

Edward  H.  AIarshall. 

2,  Tanfielil  Court,  Temple. 

Rev.  William  Niciiolls  (5“'  S.  v.  208.  375, 
433,  525  ; vi.  132,  259.)— The  only  Wm.  Nicolls 
(there  is  no  Wm.  Nichols,  Nicholls,  or  Nicols 
among  our  graduates  before  the  printed  list)  that 
I find  among  our  early  graduates  is  of  Trin.  Coll., 
B.A.  1613-4,  M.A.  1617.  He  may  well  have 
been  the  Dean  of  Chester.  The  Rector  of  Cheadle 
and  Stockport  may  be  Wm.  Nichols  of  St.  John’s, 
B.A.  1665-6,  M.A.  1669. 

“ Anthropophagus  : the  Man-eater,”  &c. 
(5"'  S.  vi.  468.) — The  only  Cambridge  bachelors 
of  divinity  who  come  in  question  are  Edw.  Scar- 
lett, of  Coll.  Tr.,  B.A.  1603-4,  M.A.  (then  of 
M.agd.)  1607,  B.D.  1616  ; Edw.  Shene,  Coll.  Cai., 
M.A.  1606,  B.D.  1617  ; Edw.  Simson,  Coll.  Tr., 
B.A.  1600-1,  M.A.  1604,  B.D.  1611,  D.D.  1624, 
a noted  author  (see  Watt)  ; Edra.  Suckling,  Coll. 
Tr.,  B.A.  1580-1,  M.A.  1584,  B.D.  1591.  Simson 
(whose  Ghronicon  Pet.  Wesseling  reprinted  Amst., 
1752,  fol.)  seems  to  me  to  have  far  the  best  claim 
to  the  authorship.  I commend  the  question  to 
the  research  of  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright. 

Merchant  Taylors’  School  (5*'’  S.  vii.  347, 
457.) — Nicholas  Fayting,  son  of  John  Fayting, 
“ factor”  (so  in  the  Latin  entry)  at  Blacked  Hall, 
born  in  Middlesex,  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors’ 
under  Mr.  P.  and  Dr.  S.  (in  my  condensed  version 
I unhappily  took  only  the  initials,  after  the  first 
appearance  of  schoolmasters  and  college  tutors, 
but  Mr.  Robinson  will  know  the  names),  entered 
sizar  of  St.  John’s  College  for  Mr.  Yardley,  Oct.  2, 
1721,  let.  “fere”  nineteen.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  who 
had  the  use  of  all  my  collections,  added,  “ Rect. 
Hawksworth,  Essex,  1757,  d.  Feb.  22,  1789.”  He 
was  Preb.  Line.  See  Europ.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1792, 
p.  4;  letter  of,  ibid.,  March,  1792,  p.  167.  His 
death,  Gent.  Mag.,  1789,  p.  278  ; Cambr.  Chron., 
March  7,  1789  (ob.  Feb.  22,  at.  eighty-six). 
Rector  of  Hackwell  (?),  Essex,  Gent.  Mag.,  1757, 
p.  339.  I find  no  Hawksworth  in  Essex. 

“ The  Practice  of  Piety  ” (5*^  S.  vi.  369, 
492  ; vii.  391  ; viii.  156.)— See  Chr.  Gaudents, 
'■'Pra.ds  Pietaiis.  Quei  ei,  la  prattica,  ner,  exercizi 
de  la  temma  da  Deus.  D’anschetta  mess  giu  da 
L.  Baily  ent  ilg  languaig  engles,  a da  nief  mess 
giu  en  nies  languaig  Rumonsh  da  la  Ligia  Grischa.” 
Basel,  J.  R.  Genath,  1670,  8vo.  (Oberland  dialect). 
Luraintz  Wietzel,  “ La  Pratica  da  Pietdt.  Chi 
intraguida  il  Christian  co  ch’  el  possa  s’instruir  in 
la  tema  da  Dieu.  II  prum  componuda  in  lin- 
guaich  englais  tras  L.  Baijli.”  Second  edition, 
1771,  Scuol,  J.  N.  Gadina,  8vo. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 
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“ Limb”=Scajip  (5“*  S.  xi.  1C8,  376.) — The 
recent  discussion  of  this  word,  it  seemed  to  me, 
failed  to  show  that  it  had  ever  been  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  scamp,  as  was  suggested,  but  rather 
that  it  has  the  force  of  “offshoot,”  or  some  such  ex- 
pression. The  use  of  the  word  in  the  following 
curious  old  letter  (which  I make  no  apology  for 
presenting  to  your  readers  entire,  as  it  must  be 
new  to  all  but  a very  few  of  them)  bears  out 
this,  which,  I think,  is  the  correct  view.  The 
letter,  written  by  one  of  the  clan  Leslie,  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Normanby,  Yorkshire,  among  some  waste- 
paper,  and  appears  to  be  only  half  of  a letter,  the 
back  and  seal  being  torn  off.  Sir  Thomas  Riddell 
was  “lay  improprietor  ” of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Ed- 
mund’s, Gateshead,  and  a steady  loyalist. 

“ Copy  of  Sir  John  Lesseley's  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Riddle 
of  Gateshead*  upon  the  Siege  of  Newcastle,  by  the 
Scots  in  the  Year  1640. 

Sir  Thomas, — Between  me  and  God,  it  ma!<s  my  heart 
bleed  bleud,  to  see  the  works  gae  thro’  soe  trim  a garden 
as  yours.  1 haebeen  twa  times  wi’ my  cousin  the  General,! 
and  sae  sail  I sax  times  mare,  afore  the  work  gae  that 
gate  : but  gin  a’  this  be  dune.  Sir  Thomas,  yee  maun  mak 
the  twenty  pound  thretty,  and  I maun  hae  the  lag’d 
tail’d  trooper  that  stands  in  the  Straw, and  the  little  wee 
trim  gaeing  thing  that  stands  in  the  neuk  o’  the  ha’ 
chirping  and  chiming  at  the  nountide  of  the  day,  and 
forty  bows  of  beer  to  saw  the  mains  witha’ ; and  as  I am 
a chevalier  of  fortune,  and  a limh  of  the  House  of  Rothes, 
as  the  muckle  maun  kist  in  Edinburg  auld  kirk  can  weel 
witness  for  these  aught  hundred  years  bygane,  nought 
shall  skaith  your  house  within  or  without,  to  the  validome 
of  a tw  apenny  chicken, — I am  your  humble  Servant, 

John  Lesselet, 

Major-General  and  Captain  over  sax  score  and  twa 
men  and  some  mare  ; Crowner  of  Cumberland, 
Noi  thumberland,  Murraylandj  and  Fife;  Baillie  of 
Kirkaldie;  Governour  of  Burntisland  and  the 
Bass;  Laird  of  Libertine, § Tilly  and  Wolly;  Siller 
tacker  of  Stirling,  Constable  of  Leith,  and  Sir  John 
Lesseley,  Knight  to  the  boot  of  a’  that.” 

This  copy  of  a remarkable  document  is  taken 
from  the  version  of  it  printed  by  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe  early  in  this  century.  He  seems 
to  have  considered  it  to  be  genuine  : no  one  was 
more  capable  than  he  of  forming  a correct  judg- 
ment in  such  matters.  It  would  appear  that 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  had  received  this  letter  about 
the  year  1807  from  Mr.  Surtees,  who  printed  it  in 
his  History  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  hinted  to  his  friend 
that  the  letter  might  be  a “ waggish  imposture.” 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 
United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

[It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Surtees  was  not 
correct  in  his  surmise.] 

Cotgrave,  1611,  has,  “Un  suppost  du  diable, 

[*■  Probably  the  M.P.  for  Newcastle,  16’20-23.] 

[t  Alexander  Leslie,  cr.  Earl  of  Leven  1641?] 

[1  This  might  mean  Morayshire.] 

[§  ? Liberton,  Mid-Lothian.] 


a limme  of  the  divell.”  Suppost  is  translated 
deputy  (suppositus),  therefore  the  expression  is 
here  equivalent  to  the  devil’s  deputy.  Mr.  May- 
iiEW  translates  this  same  phrase,  suppOt  de  Satan, 
an  imp  of  Satan.  Zero. 

Dr.  Maginn  (5*”  S.  xii.  263.) — The  Rev.  James 
Hook,  Rector  of  Whippenham,  was  the  author  of 
Pen  Owen  and  Percy  Mallory.  I knew  Mrs.  Hook. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar. 

I doubt  the  statement  of  Maginn’s  authorship  of 
the  military  books  referred  to.  From  1824  to  near 
his  end  I was  well  acquainted  with  Maginn,  and 
never  heard  Dr.  Kenealy’s  name  mentioned. 

J.  How. 

The  late  Dr.  Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester,  told  me 
that  his  father,  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  was  the 
author  of  Percy  Mallory  and  Pen  Oiven ; and  he 
added  that  an  unfinished  novel  by  the  same  writer 
was  in  the  possession  of  his  sister,  which,  I may 
venture  to  say,  my  revered  friend  wished  my  late 
wife  should  try  to  complete,  but  she  never  saw  it. 

Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 

Ecclesfield. 

Pen  Owen  and  Percy  Mallory  were  both,  I 
believe,  the  productions  of  James  Hook,  the 
brother  of  Theodore  Hook.  James  Hook  sub- 
sequently became  Dean  of  Worcester.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  famous  Vicar  of  Leeds  who  died 
Dean  of  Chichester.  G.  B. 

Upton,  Slough, 

Wallflowers  (5^'’  S.  xi.  506  ; xii.  95,  258.) — 
In  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  these  are  called 
“ bloody  walls.”  R.  R. 

Boston. 

“ SiGNUM  ”=SlGNATDRE  (5*'*  S.  xii.  8.) — It  is 
customary  amongst  solicitors,  when  making  copies 
of  deeds,  &c.,  to  draw  a circle  to  represent  the  seal, 
and  within  this  to  put  the  letters  “ L.  S.”  T have 
always  understood  this  to  mean  “locus  sigilli,” 
though  seme  persons  fancy  the  letters  stand  for 
“ legal  seal.”  Signum  must  mean  sig7i,  and  when 
writing  was  not  so  common  as  now  signum  would 
stand  for  the  cross  mark.  This  view  is  rather  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  banners  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  after  his  alleged  miraculous  conversion 
bore  a cross  with  the  words  “In  hoc  signo  vinces.”' 
Perhaps,  too,  signum  became  generally  used  to 
indicate  a cross.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

“ To  TARRY  ” (5‘''  S.  xi.  146,  237.) — This  word 
is  in  common  use  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and 
the  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  near  thereto. 
There  is  also  another  old  English  word  used  in 
those  parts,  now  seldom  heard  elsewhere,  and  in 
forms  very  quaint  to  my  ear — to  mar.  A spoilt 
child  is  spoken  of  as  a “ mar’d  lad”  or  a “ mar’d 
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lass.”  In  very  wet  seasons,  when  the  hay  is  got  of 
inferior  quality,  and  at  a greater  cost  in  labour, 
I have  often  heard  the  expression,  “ It  costs  a deal 
to  mar  it.”  Ellcee. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘*>  S.  xii. 
249.)— 

“ The  shame  is  now  not  to  be  a rogue.” 

The  explanation  seems  simjile  if  the  passage  be  taken 
from  a satire  on  a venal  and  profligate  court.  All  being 
corrupt,  an  honest  man,  or  even  one  who  tried  to  be 
honest,  would  naturally  be  considered  a shameless  in- 
novator and  morally  unfitted  for  the  society  of  rogues. 
Is  the  quotation  from  Dryden  1 J.  W.  B.  P. 

(S”-  S.  xii.  2(39.) 

“ Guy  Fawkes,  the  prince  of  sinisters." — I have  an 
impression  that  this  appeared  in  a small  periodical  called 
The  Man  in  the  Moon,  edited,  I think,  by  Albert  Smith. 

G.  B. 

Ony  Fatol-ee ; or,  ll  migh'  haveleen.  By  T.  Hudson. 
Alusic  by  K.  Guylott.  Musical  Ijou(inet  office,  192,  High 
Holborn.  This  can  be  procured  ihrough  any  music- 
seller.  \Vm.  H.  Feet. 

(.'i'l'  S.  xii.  IVO,  259,  279.) 

“ The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel.” 

This  appears  to  be  a misquotation  from  an  epigram  of 
Burns.  When  on  a visit  to  Stirling,  during  the  time  of 
his  connexion  with  the  Excise,  the  poet  wrote  some  verses 
reflecting  rather  unfavourably  upon  the  reigning  dynasty 
as  compared  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.  Upon  being  ad- 
monished by  a friend  for  his  imprudence  he  said,  “Oh, 
but  1 mean  to  reprove  myself  for  it,”  and  thereupon 
wrote  the  follow  ing  : — 

■“Rash  mortal  and  slanderous  poet,  thy  name 

Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  fame ; 

Dost  not  know  that  old  Jlansfield,  who  writes  like  the 
Bible, 

Says  the  more  'tis  a truth,  sir,  the  more  ’tis  a libel.” 
The  Mansfield  referred  to  was  no  doubt  William  Murray, 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
and  fourth  son  of  Viscount  Stormont.  He  was  born  at 
Perth  in  1704,  and  survived  till  1793.  Being  Solicitor- 
General  in  1746,  it  fell  to  him  in  this  capacity  to  pro- 
secute Lovat  and  the  other  Jacobite  lords,  who  were  tried, 
for  their  connexion  with  the  rebellion  of  tbe  previous 
year.  At  a later  period  of  his  life  he  was  subjected  to 
many  bitter  attacks  by  Junius,  being  on  the  unpopular 
side  in  politics.  He  is  described  as  having  been  a fluent 
and  graceful  speaker,  but  does  not  rank  high  as  a lawyer. 
The  above  epigram  appears  in  all  the  editions  of  Burns 
I have  seen.  J.  Russell. 


^tSrcIIaucDus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt,  a Monograph.  By 
Francis  Seymour  Haden,  F.R.C.S.  A New  Edition. 
(Macmillan  & Co.) 

Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  whose  eminence  as  a practical 
etcher  is  universally  acknowledged,  has  here  put  forth 
in  a brief  and  concise  form  his  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  entire  series  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings  ought 
to  be  arranged  for  study.  Like  Vosmaer,  the  principal 
biographer  of  Rembrandt,  and  Mr.  Middleton,  whose 
work  we  specially  noticed  in  March  last,  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden  advocates  the  adoption  of  a chronological  system. 
By  this  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  works  of 
the  artist  and  many  of  the  events  of  his  outer  life 
become  still  more  intelligible.  Without  the  etchings 


actually  before  us  a great  amount  of  the  observations 
would  be  of  no  avail,  and  Mr.  Haden  therefore  adopts 
what  he  calls  the  “ fiction  ” of  an  exhibition,  “ in  lieu  of 
a display  of  Rembrandt’s  works  in  chronological  sequence 
visible  to  the  eye.  ’ But  what  is  now  a fiction  was  once 
a reality,  because  in  tbe  year  1877  such  an  exhibition 
was  visibly  established  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
and  many  of  his  readers  have  therefore  only  to  appeal  to 
their  memory. 

Having  marshalled  all  theso-called  Rembrandt  etchings 
in  chronological  order,  Mr.  Haden  proceeds  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  all  the  entire  work  of  Kembrandt’s 
own  hand.  He  shows  that  tbe  master  bad  establisheil  a 
school  of  etchers,  who  worked  with  him  and  under  his 
direction.  “ His  house,”  according  to  Sandrart,  “ was 
constantly  full  of  pupils  of  good  family,  who  paid  him 
100  florins  annually,  without  counting  the  advantage  he 
derived  from  their  painting  and  engraving,  which 
amounted  to  2,000  or  2,500  florins  more.”  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  1630  or  thereabouts,  Rembrandt  had  taken  a 
large  house  on  the  Breedstraat  of  Amsterdam,  the  upper 
portion  of  which,  according  to  Houbraken,  was  divided 
into  cellules  or  small  studios  for  the  reception  of  pupils, 
who,  by  this  kind  of  segregation,  were  to  preserve  their 
individuality.  Among  tliera  the  following  names  are 
prominent  : Jan  Van  Vliet,  Ferdinand  Bol,  Philip 
Koninck,  Philip  Virbeecq,  and  Solomon  Savry.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  they  worked  not  only  from  Rembrandt's 
own  designs,  receiving  his  corrections  and  imprimatur 
(p.  18),  but  also  from  their  own  inventions  as  well  as 
tile  designs  of  others.  The  strangest  fact  of  all  is,  as 
Mr.  Haden  tells  us  (p.  19),  that  “several  of  these  artists 
came  to  be.  in  the  estimation  of  Rembrandt’s  contem- 
poraries, of  greater  account  than  he.  If  a public  work 
or  historical  fact,  such  as  the  visit  of  Henrietta  Maria  to 
Amsterdam,  had  to  be  illustrated,  it  was  Lievens  or  Bol, 
not  Rembrandt,  who  was  called  upon  by  tbe  authorities 
to  immortalize  it.  If  a large  price  had  to  be  paid  for  a 
picture,  it  was  Flink  who  was  the  Millais  of  the  day.  If 
verses  in  honour  of  painting  had  to  be  composed,  it  was 
to  Koninck,  not  Rembrandt,  that  the  bays  were  awarded.” 
“ It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Rembrandt,  then  in  the 
Rnzen  gracht,  was  painting  and  etching  with  a splendour 
hitherto  unequalled.  A reaction  had  set  in.  His  prestige 
had  departed.” 

By  dint  of  reading  tbe  etchings  themselves,  as  they 
take  their  place  in  chronological  order,  Mr.  Haden 
arrives  at  some  new  and  distinct  conclusions  respecting 
the  great  artist's  movements  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Saskia,  in  1642.  He  observes  first  of  all,  during 
this  “ middle  period,”  the  sudden  appearance  of  land- 
scape, to  which,  indeed,  his  work  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined. He  says:  “We  enter  upon  the  middle  period 
with,  as  it  were,  a new  sensation.  Rembrandt  had  made 
a great  name,  he  had  married,  and  his  wife  was  dying  ; 
and  we  know  that  after  her  death  things  did  not  go  well 
with  him.  We  also  remember  that  about  this  time  less 
began  to  be  heard  about  him.  Is  there  anything  about 
the  work  of  this  period  to  throw  light  on  this  obscure 
part  of  his  career  ! We  have  said,  as  an  apology  for  our 
new  method  of  approaching  the  subject  of  Rembrandt, 
that  the  accidents  and  events  of  a man’s  life  are  the 
immediate  incentives  and  regulators  of  his  work.  In- 
versely, then,  ought  not  the  work  to  tell  us  something 
about  the  man?”  (p.  32.) 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  preponderance  of  landscape, 
and  of  subjects  personally  associated  with  his  friend  Jan 
Six,  Mr.  Haden  (p.  33)  conjectures  that  “ Rembrandt 
had  found  refuge  and  solace  at  this  time  with  his  sym- 
pathetic and  powerful  friend  at  Elsbroeck ; and  that 
these  things  and  all  these  landscapes— and  possibly  the 
‘ Hundred  Guilder  Print  ’ itself— were  thought  out  and 
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finished  in  his  companionship  and  under  his  shelterin}; 
roof.”  To  works,  therefore,  pertaining  to  this  period 
our  autlior  Ijenceforth  proposes  to  assign  the  denomina- 
tion, “ Elbhroeck  Group.”  To  tliese  views,  however, 
iiir.  Siiddleton  does  not  yield  an  unqualified  assent. 

In  the  remaining  jiages  the  technical  details  of  Rern- 
brandfs  two  grand  works,  the  “Descent  from  the  Cross” 
and  the  “ Ecce  Homo,”  wliich,  although  bearing  very 
dirt'erent  dates,  are  regarded  as  cornpanioir  compositions, 
not  unnaturally  occupy  a good  deal  of  Mr.  IlaJen’s 
attention. 

Looking  at  this  work  as  a whole,  we  are  glad  to  have 
in  a succinct  form,  and  with  so  mucli  technical  au- 
thority, a statement  of  the  true  condition  of  Rem- 
brandt's work ; but  it  would  have  been  still  more  valuable 
and  agreeable  for  future  i-eference  if  these  contributions 
had  not  been  encumbered  by  allusion  to  petty  squabbles 
in  which  the  public  at  large  could  never  be  expected  to 
feel  interested. 

The  Lhjht  of  Asia.  By  Edwin  Arnold.  (Triibner  & Co.) 
Those  who  hold  that  poetry  should  either  be  a “milk- 
walk  for  babes,”  or  concern  itself  exclusively  with  the 
“ Worm-drilled  vellums  of  old-world  revenges,” 
will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  account  for  a work  so  much 
hors  lifine  as  a blank-verse  poem  narrating,  from  a 
Buddhist  point  of  view,  the  life  of  the  great  Gautama, 

“ Prince  Siddartha  styled  on  earth  — 

In  Earth  and  Heavens  and  Hells  Incomparable, 
All-honoured,  Wisest,  Best,  most  Pitiful; 

The  Teacher  of  Nirvana  and  the  Law.” 

But  to  the  lovers  of  India,  to  whom  the  author  prin- 
cipally appeals,  and  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  too,  Mr. 
Arnold’s  latest  effort  will  amply  justify  its  existence. 
His  jiage  unrolls  itself  like  sotne  deep-folded  Eastern 
tissue,  woven  with  long-eyed  dusky  women  and  many- 
arme(l  gods,  and  glancing  with  bright-hued  figures  of 
unknown  bird  and  beast.  To  quit  metaphor.  The  Light 
of  Asia  is  a noble  poem,  Tennysonic  at  times,  no  doubt, 
in  its  measure,  but  full  of  sustained  power  and  epic 
impulse,  rich  in  magnificent  description  and  imagery, 
and  opening  quite  a new  field  of  sonorous  nomenclature 
and  Oriental  accessories.  Indeed,  we  fear  that  Mr, 
Arnold  may  have  to  answer  for  far  more  “ Lines  to  an 
Indian  Air,”  and  hap-hazard  decoration  with  “ganthi-” 
and  “ mdgra-  flowers,”  “ rose-oaks  ” and  “ gambu-trees,” 
than  we  shall  care  to  recognize  in  the  magazine  verse  of 
the  period.  But  in  any  case  his  work  deserves,  as  it 
should  command,  a lai’ge  and  appreciative  audience. 

International  Scientific  Series. — The  Unman  Species. 

By  A.  de  Quatrefages.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 

In  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  among  the  “confe- 
rences ” for  the  people,  or,  as  we  should  say,  popular 
science  lectures,  delivered  at  Vincennes  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress,  was  a course  on  the  “ Elistory 
of  Man”  by  the  distinguished  French  savant  M.  de 
Quatrefages.  The  volume  now  published  in  the  “ Inter- 
national Scientific  Series  ” embodies  the  substance  of  the 
Vincennes  conferences,  the  arguments  of  which  have 
but  been  strengthened,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  by  the 
advances  made  in  our  knowledge  during  the  past  decade. 
What  M.  de  Quatrefages  said  in  1867-8  he  repeats  in 
1879.  Man  alone  is  “truly  cosmopolitan,”  found  all 
over  the  habitable  globe,  and  there  is  but  one  species  of 
man.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  (lower)  animal  by 
his  intellectual  superiority,  and  by  the  possession  of  the 
moral  sense  and  religion.  Anatomically  and  physio- 
logically, of  course,  man  is  an  animal,  but  for  scientific 
purposes  the  features  above  described  differentiate 
liim  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
That  in  our  researches  into  the  history  of  the  human 


race  we  meet  with  many  difficulties,  M.  de  Quatrefages 
would  be  the  last  to  deny,  but  when  he  cannot  explain 
them  he  is  content,  now  as  in  1868,  like  a true  man  of 
science,  to  say,  “ Je  ne  sais  pas.”  Apart  from  its  special 
scientific  value,  there  is  much  matter  of  historical  and 
general  interest  in  the  present  volume,  which  ought  to- 
ensure  it  a wide  circle  of  readers. 


Chronicles  and  Memorials  under  the  Direction  op 
THE  Master  of  the  Rolls. — The  following  volumes  are 
in  the  press: — Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Brnnne,  edited  by 
P.  J.  Furnivall ; The  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright;  A Collection 
of  Sagas  and  other  Historical  Documents  relating  to  the 
Northmen.,  edited  by  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent  and  M.  Gud- 
tirand  Vigfusson  ; Thomas  Saga  ErJeibyskups : a Life 
of  Archbishop  Thomas  Bechet,  in  Icelandic,  vol.  ii., 
edited  by  M.  Eirikr  Magmlsson ; Polychronicon  Ra- 
nnl2}hi  Higden, 'v/ith.  Trevisa’s  ti’anslation,  vol.  vii.,  edited 
by  Pi  of.  Luniby ; Recueil  des  Cro7iiques  et  anciennes 
Istories  de  la  Grant  Bretaigne  a present  nornme  Bngleterre, 
par  Jehan  de  Waurin,  vol.  iii.,  edited  by  W.  Hardy; 
Matthcei  Parisiensis,  Monachi  Sancti  Albani,  Chronica 
Ma.jora,  vol.  v.,  edited  by  Dr.  Luard  ; Lestorie  des  Engles 
solum  Geffrei  Gaimar,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Duffus 
Hardy;  Ilistoria  Anglornm  llenrici  Iluntendunensis, 
edited  by  Thomas  Arnold;  Ji/alerials  for  the  History  of 
'Thomas  Bechet,  Archbishop  of  Caiderbnry , vol.  iv.,  edited 
by  Canon  Robertson  ; llenrici  de  Bracton  de  Legibus  el 
Co7istietudinibtis  Anglice,  vol.  iii.,  edited  by  Sir  Travers 
Tvviss;  Registntm  Malmesburmise : the  Register  of  Malmes- 
bury Abbey,  vol.  ii.,  edited  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer; 
The  Historical  \Vo7-ks  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii. 
'The  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  aiul  Richard  /.,  edited 
by  Prof.  Stubbs. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  gratifying  marks  of  respect 
paid  to  our  old  and  valued  correspondent  Mr.  J.  A. 
Picton,  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening,  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  of  the  Picton  Reading  Room,  at  Liverpool. 


iHflttrc^  to  Carrc^iionliEiit^. 

We  must  call  sp)eeial  alteiitionto  the  folloioLig  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

H.  C.,  G.  S.  B.,  T.  J.  R.,  are  thanked,  but  their  sug- 
gestions, as  will  be  seen  in  our  present  number,  are 
scarcely  applicable  to  our  correspondent’s  requirements. 

M.  E.  C.  W. — “ No.  50  has  obtained  a great  notoriety 
in  late  years  as  the  ‘ haunted  house  in  Berkeley  iSquare.’ 
— Hare’s  Walks  in  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

H.  P.  W.— We  have  forwarded  the  version  kindly  sent 
to  our  correspondent. 

E.  S.  M.  M.  (Balking). — We  shall  feel  obliged  if,  under 
the  circumstances,  you  will  rewrite  your  note. 

E.  Walford  (“  Paddington  Spectacles”), — The  answer 
to  your  former  query  will  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S. 
vii.  314. 

Chas.  E.  Banks,  AI.D.  (Portland  Me.,  U.S.A.). — We 
shall  be  happy  to  forward  a prepaid  letter  to  our  corre- 
spondent. 

XOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries  ’ ” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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jSatriS. 

BERNARD  BARTON’S  INMOST  OPINION  OF 
CHARLES  LAMB. 

If  Lamb’s  letters  be  destined — and  they  surely 
are — to  touch  the  hearts  and  intelligences  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn,  as  they  have  those  of  the  past 
and  present  generations,  amongst  the  most  pleasing 
passages  will  always  be  those  which  sportively 
rallied  the  peculiarities  of  correspondents — most 
of  them  men  of  true  distinction,  no  doubt,  but 
apt  to  run  into  odd  grooves  of  thought,  to  which 
the  gentle  wit  of  Elia  was  the  most  sterling  of 
correctives.  The  Theses  Qucedam  Theologicce  must 
have  been  an  admirably  quiet  warning  to  the 
moony  Coleridge  not  to  treat  his  friends  to  too 
hair-splitting  disquisitions. 

Not  only  Coleridge,  but  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Montgomery,  Dyer,  and  others,  all  had  in  turn  the 
opportunity  of  profiting  from  the  friendly  and 
happy  occasional  stirring  up  of  their  oddities  of 
ways  and  thoughts.  It  may  be  questioned  if 
offence  was  ever  really  taken.  Bernard  Barton 
once  made  a show  of  not  liking  passages  in  some 
anecdotes  wherein  Quakers  were  introduced  in 
rather  a ridiculous  fashion.  Lamb  had  to  excuse 
himself  and  to  explain  that  Quakers  were  as  dear 
as  other  men  to  him,  and  some  of  them  perhaps 


dearer.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
published  to  show  that  Barton’s  cimouT  propre  was 
ever  quite  satisfied.  I am,  therefore,  glad  to  give 
the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  the  following  little  re- 
velation of  Barton’s  heart  of  hearts  about  Lamb. 
I am  afraid  it  is  an  unconscious  confession  of 
a habit  Lamb  s friends  had  got  into  of  considering 
their  own  intellectual  gratification,  rather  over 
much  to  the  detriment  of  Lamb’s  comfort,  in  putting 
him  to  the  frequent  trouble  of  writing  when  it 
was  a painful  effort.  Barton’s  letter,  which  I annex, 
is  in  other  respects  a satisfactory,  and  I believe 
a just,  appreciation  of  Lamb.  As  a point  of  minor 
consequence  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  surmise 
as  to  Barton’s  own  letter  being  the  last  which 
came  to  Lamb  before  his  death,  if  we  take  Tal- 
fourd’s  account  of  that  event,  is  probably  not 
correct,  although  that  letter  may  have  been  the 
last  received  by  Lamb  from  one  of  his  circle  of 
oldest  and  most  attached  correspondents. 

“ Woodbridge,  Jan.  4,  1835. 

“ Dear  Keymer,— Thy  account  of  poor  Lamb’s  death, 
though  it  did  not  take  me  by  surprise,  for  I saw  it  in  the 
Times  the  day  before,  could  not  but  deeply  interest  and 
painfully  affect  me.  I had  given  him  up  as  a correspon- 
dent, after,  I think,  three  unanswer’d  letters,  from  a feel- 
ing that  the  reluctance  he  had  often  expressed  to  letter 
writing  was  so  increased  by  indulgence,  any  further 
efforts  to  force  him  into  Epistolizing  would  only  give  him 
pain,  without  being  very  likely  to  obtain  any  rejoinder, 
or  were  such  extorted,  it  would  be  compulsory,  instead  of 
coH  amore,  so  I had  given  up  all  hope  of  hearing  from 
him.  Then  came  thy  Message,  through  Miss  C.,  which 
induced  me  to  make  one  more  trial.  Yet  I am  glad  I did 
make  it,  for  although  the  notion  may  be  an  altogether 
erroneous  one,  I cheat  myself  with  the  thought  1 might 
perhaps  be  his  last  Correspondent,  if  indeed  he  ever 
chanced  to  open  my  letter,  which  perhaps  he  might.  If 
thou  can’st  give  me  any  further  account  of  his  few  last 
days,  pray  do  ! for  I should  like  to  hear  all  I can  of  him. 
Was  he  at  all  aware,  ere  his  close,  that  it  was  drawing 
nigh  1 I should  like  to  know  how  such  a man  would 
meet  death.  With  all  his  wit  and  humour,  unrivalled  as  it 
was,  he  was  too  good,  I would  hope  too  rich  in  right 
feeling,  to  die  jesting  as  Hume  did.  Often  as  his  sportive 
sallies  seemed  to  border  on  what  appeared  irreverent,  and 
to  some  rigid  people  the  verge  of  profanity,  I am  dis- 
posed to  acquit  him  of  all  intentional  offence  of  that 
kind.  He  was  not  heartless,  however  his  playful  imagina- 
tion might  betray  him  into  frequent  improprieties  of 
expression.  His  vast  and  desultory  reading,  his  con- 
stitutional temperament,  his  habits  of  life,  his  eccen- 
tricities of  manner,  all  combined  to  render  him  the  very 
sort  of  character  likely  to  be  completely  misunderstood 
by  superficial  observers.  A cold  philosophical  sceptic 
might  have  set  him  down  as  a crack-brained  enthusiast, 
while  with  a high-flown  formal  professor  of  Orthodoxy 
he  would  have  passed  for  an  Infidel  and  a Scorner.  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  as  remote  from  the  one  as  from 
the  other.  But  to  pourtray  such  a character  were  a hope- 
less effort  ; Hazlitt  in  one  of  his  better  moods  could 
perhaps  have  done  it  as  well  as  any  one ; or  Leigh  Hunt, 
if  he-  could  lay  aside  his  jennery-jessamy  prettinesses  of 
style  and  mannerism.  Perhaps  Lamb’s  own  account  of 
himself,  as  given  in  the  prefatory  paper  to  the  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  is  the  best  sketch  of  him  we  ever  shall  have. 
I should  like  a copy  of  his  tribute  to  Coleridge,  and  pray 
tell  me  anything  in  thy  power  about  him — his  close,  and 
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poor  Mary,  for  I feel  not  a little  interested  in  knowing 
what  is  to  be  done  with  and  for  her.  At  some  time  or 
other  I hope  to  string  iny  own  thoughts  of  Lamb  in  Verse, 
but  I have  no  ability  even  to  think  of  attempting  it  now. 
I can  now  only  think  and  feel  that  I have  lost  him. 

“ We  are  all  in  the  turmoil  and  squabble  of  electioneer- 
ing politics,  thitjgs  I never  was  very  fond  of.  and  now  I 
hate  with  a perfect  hatred.  Do  w'rite  again  ere  long. 
1 will  gladly  pay  postage  to  hear  ought  more  about 
Ijamb.  Thine  in  haste,  BKRNARn  Barton. 

“Mr.  J.  Keymer,  Stationer,  112,  Cheapside.’’ 

Fredk.  Hendriks. 


“PROF.  BUCKLAND’S  INAUGURATION  LEC- 
TURE.” BY  DR.  SUUTTLEWORTH,  WARDEN 
OF  NEW  COLLEGE. 

The  accompanying  lines  are  worth  preserving  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  I have  never  seen  them  in  print,  and 
I think  that  very  few  are  acquainted  with  them, 
but  they  are  exceedingly  clever  : — 

“ 111  Ashmole's  ample  dome,  with  looks  sedate, 

’Midst  heads  of  mammoths,  heads  of  houses  sate  ; 

And  tutors,  close  with  undergraduates  jammed. 
Released  from  cramming,  waited  to  be  crammed  : 
Above,  around,  in  order  due  displayed. 

The  garniture  of  former  worlds  was  laid — 

Sponges  and  shells  in  lias  moulds  immersed 
From  deluge  fiftieth,  back  to  deluge  first, 

And  wedged  by  wags,  in  artificial  stones 

Huge  bones  of  horses,  now  called  mammoths’  bones. 

Lichens  and  ferns  which  schistous  beds  enwrap, 

And,  understood  by  most  professors,  trap. 

Before  the  rest,  in  contemplative  mood. 

With  sidelong  glance  the  inventive  master  stood. 

And  numbering  o’er  his  class  with  still  delight, 
Longed  to  possess  them  cased  in  stalactite. 

Then  thus  with  smile  repressed  : 

‘ In  days  of  yore 

One  dreary  face  earth’s  infant  planet  bore  ; 

Nor  land  was  there,  nor  ocean's  lurid  flood. 

But,  mixt  of  both,  one  dark  abyss  of  mud  ; 

Till  each  repelled,  repelling,  by  degrees 
That  shrunk  to  rock,  this  filtered  into  seas : 

Then,  slow  upreared  by  subterranean  fires, 

Earth’s  ponderous  crystals  shot  their  prisrny  spires; 
'Then  granite  rose  from  out  the  trackless  sea 
And  slate  for  boys  to  scrawl  when  boys  should  be  : 
But  earth  as  yet  lay  desolate  and  bare. 

Man  was  not  then,  but  paramoodras  were  ; 

’Twas  silence  all  and  solitude.  The  sun, 

If  sun  there  were,  yet  rose  and  set  to  none  ; 

Till,  fiercer  grown  the  elemental  strife. 

Astonished  tadpoles  wriggled  into  life  ; 

Young  encrini  their  quivering  tendrils  spread. 

And  tails  of  lizards  felt  the  sprouting  head. 

(The  specimen  I hand  about  is  rare 
And  very  brittle.  Bless  me,  sir,  take  care.) 

And  high  upraised  from  ocean's  inmost  caves 
Protruded  corals  broke  th’  indignant  waves. 

These  tribes  extinct,  a nobler  race  succeeds. 

Now  sea  fowl  scream  amid  the  plashy  reeds, 

Now  mammoths  range  where  yet  in  silence  deep 
Unborn  Ohio’s  hoarded  waters  sleep. 

Now  ponderous  whales— here,  by  the  bye,  a tale 
1 ’ll  tell  of  something  very  like  a whale. 

An  odd  experiment  of  old  I tried, 

Placing  a snake  and  hedgehog  side  by  side  ; 

Awhile  the  snake  his  neighbour  strove  t’as-ail. 

When  the  sly  hedgehog  caught  him  by  the  tail. 


And  gravely  munched  him  upward  joint  by  joint ; 

'The  story ’s  somewhat  shocking  but  in  point. 

Now  to  proceed : 

This  earth,  what  is  it  1 Mark  its  scanty  bound ; 

’Tis  but  a larger  football’s  narrow  round. 

Its  mightiest  tracks  of  ocean,  what  are  these  1 
At  best  but  breakfast  tea  cups  full  of  seas. 

O'er  this  a thousand  deluges  have  bui'st. 

And  quasi  deluges  have  done  their  worst. 

Allow  me  now  this  map  of  mine  to  show, 

’Tis  Gloucestershire  ten  thousand  years  ago.’ 

It  being  the  object  of  the  versifier  to  produce  at  present 
merely  a specimen  of  his  intended  work,  he  has  omitted 
the  following  fifty  lines,  exclusively  geological,  and  con- 
cluding with — 

‘ These  bones  I brought  from  Germany  myself, 

You  ’ll  find  fresh  specimens  on  yonder  shelf.’ 

As  also  a digression  of  2,300  lines,  of  which  the  con- 
cluding couplet  runs  thus : — 

‘ So  curl  the  tails  of  puppies  and  of  hogs  ; 

From  left  to  right  the  pigs’,  from  right  to  left  the 
dogs’.’ 

And  also  for  the  same  reason  the  still  more  digressive 
digression,  which  is  terminated  by  the  following  admir- 
able reflection.  The  whole  passage  consists  of  5,700 
fresh  lines : — 

‘ Not  wild,  but  tame  cats  only,  tear  their  prey.’ 

The  concluding  couplet,  which  is  given  without  altera- 
tion from  the  mouth  of  the  learned  lecturer,  is  here  sub- 
joined, solely  because  it  seems  an  additional  proof,  if 
such  were  wanting,  of  the  close  connexion  which  subsists 
between  geological  speculations  and,  not  the  ideas  only, 
but  also  the  language  of  complete  poetry.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  though  intended  only  as  a common  sen- 
tence of  adjournment,  it  has  all  the  fluency  and  grace 
of  the  most  perfect  rhythm,  and  of  its  own  accord  ‘ sT>les 
into  verse  and  hitches  into  rhyme  ’ ; — 

‘ Of  this  enough  ; on  secondary  rock 
To-morrow,  gentlemen,  at  two  o'clock.  ’ ” 

Frederick  Mant. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  “GARRET.” 

We  all  feel  indebted  to  Prof.  Skeat  for  the 
information  he  is  always  so  ready  to  give  us  on 
philological  questions,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
responses  generally  makes  them  clinchers  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  is  with  a natural  diffidence, 
therefore,  one  ventures  to  dispute  his  ruling.  In 
a recent  obiter  dzctem  he  mentions  as  a well-known 
fact  that  Eng.  garret,  Fr.  garite,  are  derivatives  of 
garir,  0.  Fr.  warir  (5***  S.  xii.  2.38).  The  object 
of  this  note  is  to  show  that  though  garret  (garite) 
may  have  been,  and  undoubtedly  was,  assimilated 
to  those  words,  it  has  a stranger  history  and  much 
more  remote  origin.  Used  now  only  for  the  upper- 
most story  of  a house,  it  denoted  formerly  a lofty 
turret  or  watch-tower,  especially  a military  post  of 
observation  on  the  walls  of  a fortified  town.  It 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  akin  to  garrison, 
the  defence  or  munition  of  a town.  Kichardson 
certainly  understood  it  so  {Dictionary,  s.v.).  The 
French  form  of  the  word  is  garite,  which  Cotgrave 
defines  as  (among  other  things)  “ a sentry,  or  little 
lodge  for  a sentinell  built  on  high.”  He  also  gives 
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the  forms  guerrite,  “ a kind  of  defence  in  a ram- 
pier,”  as  if  from  guerrier,  and  guerite,  “ a sentry  or 
watch-tower,”  as  if  from  guerir,  (originally)  to 
defend.  This  latter,  indeed,  is  the  view  taken  by 
Diez,  who  traces  a kinship  with  It.  guerire,  guarire, 
Old  Sp.  and  Portg.  guarir,  Goth,  varjan,  to  defend. 
Here  would  come  in  0.  H.  Ger.  luerjan,  Ger. 
wehren,  Old  Eng.  wnrishe  (Wyclifle,  Prov.  iv.  6). 
The  Spanish  word  is  garita,  “ a watch-tower,  a 
sentinell-house  upon  a wall  for  souldiers  to  watch 
in  ” (Minsheu).  The  purer  Spanish,  adds  Diez,  is 
gtiarida,  a lurking  place  ; and  so  Scheler,  “ guerite, 
a safe  place,  where  one  puts  oneself  a garison,  from 
guirir,  to  shelter.”  It  is  pretty  certain,  however, 
that  garile  has  no  etymological  connexion  with 
guirir,  or  guerre,  or  garrison,  however  it  may 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  these 
words,  and  been  conformed  to  them.  It  is  rather, 
as  Littre  has  shown,  another  form  of  Old  Fr.  gale- 
tos,  a garret  (in  Cotgrave),  the  interchange  of  I and  r 
being  not  infrequent.  This  word  galetas,  still  pro- 
nounced galata  at  Boulogne  and  Calais  (Littre, 
Supplement),  was  introduced  from  the  East  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  Constantinople 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
was  originally  the  name  of  a famous  tower  in 
that  city.  Many  particulars  about  this  tower 
Galata  are  given  in  the  curious  narrative  of 
the  Turkish  traveller  Evliya  Efendi,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  informs 
us  that  “ Constantine,  having  taken  to  wife  a 
daughter  of  the  Genoese  king,  allowed  him  to 
build  some  strong  fortifications  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  harbour,  which  were  called  Ghalatah, 
from  the  Greek  word  ghala  [i.e.  gala,  milk], 
because  Constantine’s  cow-houses  and  dairy  were 
situated  there”  (Oriental  Trans.  Fund  edit.,  vol.  i. 
p.  11).  “Its  various  names,  which  in  all  lan- 
guages signify  milky,  being  in  Persian  Kendshir, 
Arabic  Rabtailebn,  Turkish  Sulija,  Greek  Galata, 
have  been  given  on  account  of  its  excellent  milk  ” 
{id.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39).  He  repeats  again,  “ The  great 
suburb  of  Galata  takes  its  name  from  gala,  which 
in  Greek  is  milk,  because  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
emperors  it  was  the  abode  of  the  shepherds  and 
their  herds,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  dairies  ” 
(vol.  ii.  p.  49).  He  goes  on  to  observe  that  a 
castle  was  built  there  for  the  security  of  the  herds- 
men by  the  Genoese  ; that  the  height  of  its  tower 
was  118  cubits,  so  that  it  was  conspicuous  for 
a distance  of  three  miles  around,  and  the  whole  of 
Constantinople  could  be  viewed  from  its  summit. 
Mention  is  made  of  Galata  also  in  Sandys’s  Travels 
and  Bishop  Frampton’s  Life,  p.  71.  This  elevated 
tower  made  such  a deep  impression  on  the  Cru- 
saders that  its  name  was  adopted  by  them  as  a 
synonym  for  any  high  turret  or  watch-tower,  and 
this  was  the  first  meaning  of  the  word  in  English. 
In  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  (ab.  1440)  we 
find,  “ Garytte,  hey  solere,  specula”;  on.  which 


Mr.  Way  quotes  from  Vegecius,  “ It  is  nat  possible 
algate  to  haue  highe  garettes,  or  toures,  or  highe 
places  for  watche  men.”  Compare  also  ; — 

“ And  all  strong  ston  wall  • sterna  opon  lieijje 
Wi|)  ga\e  ffarites  & grete  • & iche  hole  y-glased.” 

Pierce  the  Ploughmans  Crede  (ab.  1394),  1.  213 
(ed.  Skeat). 

“ Misenus  the  wate  on  the  hie  gccrril  seis 
And  with  his  trumpet  thame  ane  takin  maid.” 

Gawin  Douglas,  Buhes  of  Eneados  (1553), 
p.  75,  1.  42  (ed.  1710). 

The  transitions  of  meaning  that  this  word  has 
gone  through  from  first  to  last  are  certainly  curious, 
being  suggestive  at  the  beginning  of  milk  and  a 
dairy  farm,  then  of  a lofty  tower  built  to  protect 
it,  then  of  any  high  turret,  then  of  the  topmost 
story  of  a house  ; the  splendid  Galata  of  the 
Turkish  capital  acknowledging  a poor  relation  in 
the  wretched  garrets  of  English  poverty. 

Here  is  one  more  proof  that  philological  fact  is 
stranger  than  philological  fiction,  which  we  must 
further  acknowledge  in  tracing,  as  we  may,  the 
radical  identity  of  garret  with  words  having  so 
little  in  common  as  galaxy,  lacteal,  caf4-au-laft, 
lettuce,  and  milk.*  A.  Smythe  Palmer. 

Leacroft,  Staines. 


Michael  Servetus. — The  biographerof  Richard 
Rothe  and  translator  of  Bunsen’s  life  (with  addi- 
tions), the  Church  historian  Fr.  Nippold,  has  lately, 
in  a most  exhaustive  article,  reviewed  all  recent 
publications  on  Servetus  {Jenaer  Literaturzei- 
tuv.g,  1879,  art.  410,  col.  433-43).  I add  the 
titles  of  some  books  and  articles  which  I have 
taken  down  as  they  came  under  my  eye.  H.  Tollin, 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  und  Dr.  M.  Servet : eine 
Quellenstudie,  Berlin,  1875,  8vo.  pp.  61  (reviewed 
in  Theolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1876,  No.  11).  K. 
Brunnemann,  M.  S.  eine  actenmdssige  Darstellung 
seines  1553  in  Genf  gejuhrten  Griminalprocesses, 
Berlin,  1865,  4to.  Tollin,  Servet's  Jvgend  {Zeit- 
schrift  /.  hist.  Theol.,  1875,  pp.  545-616).  A. 
Chauvet,  Ltude  sur  le  Systhne  Theologique  de  S., 
Strasb.,  1867.  Calvini  Opera  (the  Brunswick 
edition,  in  course  of  publication).  G.  Ch.  B. 
Piinjer,  De  M.  S.  doctrina,  Jena,  Dufffc,  1876, 
8 VO.  pp.  iv  and  110.  Tollin,  Servet’s  Lehre  von 
der  Gotteilcindschaft  (in  Zeitschr.  f.  prot.  Theol., 
1876,  pp.  421-50).  Tollin,  Servet’s  Teufelslehre 
(in  Zeitschr.  f.  wissensch.  Theol.,  1876,  pp.  371- 
387).  Tollin,  Ph.  Melanchthon  u.  M.  S. : eine 
Quellenstudie,  Berlin,  1876,  8vo.  pp.  198.  Tollin, 
Das  Lehrsystem  M.  Servet’s,  I.  Die  vier  erstm 
Lehrphasen,  Giitersloh,  1876,  8vo.  pp.  xv  and  250. 
Tollin,  M.  Servet’s  Dialoge  von  der  Dreieinigkeit 
(in  Studien  u.  Kritilcen,  1877,  pp.  301-7).  Tollin, 
M.  Servet’s  Toulouser  Leben  {Zeitschr.  f.  wiss. 
Theol,  1877,  pp.  342-86).  Tollin,  Servet’s 

* The  above  note  is  an  extract  from  my  promised 
Dictionary  of  Words  con'upted  hy  False  Derivation. 
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Sprachlcenntjiisse  (Zcitschr.  /.  luth.  Theol.,  1877, 
pp.  608-37).  Tolliu,  Charalderhilcl  M.  Servet’s, 
Berlin,  1876.  Kauwerau,  Luther  u.  seine  Bezie- 
hungen  zu  Hervet  (in  Studien  u.  Kritikcn,  1878, 
pp.  479-98).  R.  Willis,  The  Christianismi 
Bestitutio  of  Hervetus  {Athenceum,  April  27,  1878, 
p.  541).  In  that  excellent  fortnightly  journal, 
Schiirer’s  TJieolog.  Literaturzeitung  for  Sept.  13  of 
this  year,  Bernh.  Piinjer  of  Jena,  an  excellent 
authority,  reviews  Dr.  Willis’s  book,  Bervetus  and 
Calvin  (Bond.,  King  & Co.,  1877),  and  also  vols. 
ii.  and  iii.  (1878)  of  Tollin,  Das  Lehrsystem  M. 
Servet’s.  Willis  overlooked  K.  Brunnemann’s 
book,  and  also  L.  Cologny’s  L’ Antitrinitarisme  a 
Geneve  (Geneva,  1873).  “In  Servetus  he  greatly 
over-estimates  the  divine  and  under-estimates  the 
man.”  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Pope’s  “ Dunciad.” — In  the  earlier  volumes  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  there  are  many  valuable  notes  and 
remarks  relating  to  the  Dunciad ; more  especially 
in  1®*^  S.  X.  477,  497,  517,  and  1®'^  S.  xii.  161,  there 
are  some  excellent  bibliographical  articles,  full  of 
information  respecting  the  first  editions.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  if  any  one  wants  to  get  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  must  search 
through  fifteen  indexes  and  refer  to  thirty-four 
separate  articles.  As  several  correspondents  have 
recently  expressed  a special  interest  in  Pope’s 
literary  disputes,  they  would  perhaps  be  willing  to 
aid  in  an  attempt  to  complete  the  bibliography  of 
the  first  issues  of  the  Dunciad,  those  of  the  year 
1728. 

I believe  the  editions  of  the  Dunciad  of  1728 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  eight  typographical 
peculiarities,  namely  ; — 

1.  Bk.  i.  p.  1,  1.  1,  Book  for  Books. 

2.  Bk.  i.  p.  5,  foot-note.  Interludes /or  Enterludes. 

3.  Bk.  i.  p.  6,  1.  94,  I) n for  D— — s. 

4.  Bk.  ii.  p.  15,  1.  2,  final  letter  / displaced. 

5.  Bk.  ii.  p.  22,  foot-note,  Curl  in  the  Pillory. 

6.  Bk.  ii.  p.  23,  1.  159,  Spirits/or  Spirts. 

7.  Bk.  ii.  p.  46,  foot-note,  * Dr.  Faustus,  &c. 

8.  Bk.  ii.  p.  52,  note,  Advertisement  of  Didness. 

Six  distinct  issues  have  been  described,  which 
may  be  readily  known  by  reference  to  the  above- 
mentioned  typographical  peculiarities,  as  follows  : 

A.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6. — 12mo.,  London. 

B.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6. — 8vo.,  London. 

C.  3,  4,  8. — 12mo.,  London. 

D.  5. — 12mo.,  second  edit.,  London. 

DD.  5.  7. — 12mo.,  third  edit.,  London. 

E.  3,  5. — 12mo.,  Dublin. 

If  those  who  have  copies  of  the  Dunciad  of  1728 
will  examine  them  in  reference  to  these  peculiaritie.s, 
perhaps  other  issues  or  editions  may  be  ascertained. 
I find  in  my  own  collection  one  to  add,  which  may 
be  described  as — 

CC.  2,  3,  8. — 12mo.,  London,  owl  frontispiece. 

I may  also  add  to  the  description  of  DD.,  given 
by  Mr.  Thoms  from  an  imperfect  copy  (D‘  S. 


xii.  161),  that  it  has  the  same  owl  frontispiece 
as  A and  B,  and  that  it  ends  with  1.  286  on  p.  51. 

Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

“ Super-Altar.” — A misused  designation  which 
frequently  occurs  is  the  use  of  “super-altar”  to 
designate  the  shelf  or  ledge  which  is  ver}’’  com- 
monly placed  on  the  altar  to  receive  the  cross, 
vases,  and  candlesticks.  It  means  quite  another 
thing.  Bergier  explains  the  use  of  the  super- 
altar, or  portable  altar,  in  Diet,  de  Theol,  Paris, 
1873,  tom.  i.  p.  224  : — 

“ Depuis  qu’il  n’a  plus  eto  permis  d’offrir  que  sur  des 
autels  consacre's,  on  a fait  des  autels  portatifs,  pour  s’en 
servir  dans  les  lieux  oil  il  n’y  a point  d’autel  solide  con- 
sacre;  Hincmar  et  Bede  [f  Hist.  Bed.,  v.  16]  en  font 
mention.  A la  place  d’autels  portatifs,  les  Grecs  se 
servent  de  linges  benits  qu’ils  nomment  dvriyivaia 
[see  Suicer,  5.ii.]  e’est  k dire,  qui  tiennent  lieu  d’autels.” 

Mr.  Parker,  in  his  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
Gothic  Architecture,  Oxf.,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  13, 
observes  : — 

“Altar  is  a term  also  applied  to  a small  portable  tablet 
serving  for  the  consecration  of  the  elements  when 
required  to  be  consecrated  away  from  a proper  altar  in 
a church  or  chapel.  It  was  called  ‘ super-altare  ’ and 

‘ upper  altar.’ A licence  from  the  Pope  seems  to  have 

been  necessary  to  entitle  any  one  to  have  a portable 
altar.” 

The  following  instances  of  the  use  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  : — 

In  1399  Thomas  Ughtred  leaves  to  the  chantry 
of  Kexby  a vestment,  “ cum  omni  apparatu  altari 
meo  portatili  pertinente”  {Test.  Ehor.,  p.  244). 

In  1351  Thomas  de  Hoton  leaves  to  Sir  William 
his  chaplain  one  “ super-altare  ” {ih.,  p.  65). 

In  1404  Walter  Berghe  leaves  to  the  guild  of 
St.  George  “unum  super-altare  de  blakegete  [jet]” 
{ih.,  p.  334). 

“IJnum  super-altare  lapideum”  (Inventory  of 
Crown  Jewels,  3 Edw.  III.,  ArchceoL,  vol.  x. 
p.  248). 

Mr.  Scudamore  refers  to  their  use  in  travelling 
as  well  as  for  the  sick,  and  mentions  a special 
work,  J.  B.  Gatticus,  De  Oratoriis  Domesticis,  et 
de  Usu  Altaris  Portatilis,  ed.  J.  A.  Assemani,  Eom., 
1770.  It  has  also  been  supposed,  but  Bingham 
rejects  the  supposition,  that  St.  Basil  refers  to 
portable  altars  when  he  says  of  Eustathius  : — 

Ttt  BacriAetSou  tov  TIa(fXay6i'OS  OvcriacTT’npea 
dvkrpetpe  rrapuov  ri]v  TlaffoXayoviav  ’EuerTauto?, 
Kal  £7ri  tStojv  rpa—eldii'  iXeiTovpyei. — Ep.  ccli. 
§ 3,  tom.  iii.  p.  387  B.,  Ben.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

The  Definition  of  a Gentleman. — Nothing 
is  more  difficult,  few  things  more  useful,  than 
a correct  definition,  and,  as  a consequence,  hardly 
anything  more  rare.  It  would  be  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  perhaps  not  less  useful,  to  group 
together  the  definitions  of  the  character  of  a gentle- 
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man  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  in  litera- 
ture, and  I think  the  following,  by  the  lamented 
Whyte-Melville,  from  the  first  chapter  of  General 
Bounce,  may  take  rank  with  any  : — 

“ Our  own  idea  is,  that  neither  birth,  nor  riches,  nor 
education,  nor  manner  suffice  to  constitute  a gentleman  ; 
and  that  specimens  are  to  be  found  at  tlie  plough,  the 
loom,  and  the  forge,  in  the  ranks  and  before  the  mast, 
as  well  as  in  the  officers’  mess-room,  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  the  Upper  House  itself.  To  our  fancy 
a gentleman  is  courteous,  kindly,  brave,  and  high- 
principled,  considerate  towards  the  weak,  and  self- 
possessed  amongst  the  strong.  High-minded  and  unselfish, 
‘ he  does  to  others  as  he  would  they  should  do  unto  him,’ 
and  shrinks  from  the  meanness  of  taking  advantage  of 
his  neighbour,  man  or  woman,  friend  or  foe,  as  he  would 
from  the  contamination  of  cowardice,  duplicity,  tyranny, 
or  any  other  blackguardism.  Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche, 
he  has  a ‘ lion's  courage  with  a woman’s  heart,’  and  such 
a one,  be  b.e  in  peer’s  robes  or  a ploughman's  smock — 
backing  before  his  sovereign  or  delving  for  his  bread — we 
deem  a very  Bayard  for  chivalry,  a very  Chesterfield  for 
good  breeding  and  good  sense.’’ 

James  Hooper. 

Denmark  Hill,  S.B. 

Notes  on  the  Heraldic  Glass  formerly  at 
Warkworth  Castle,  Banbury,  and  now  at 
Hassop  Hall,  Derbyshire. — I am  anxious  to 
draw  attention  to  this  glass,  because  in  some 
respects  it  is  perhaps  unique,  and  because  the 
assistance  of  competent  authorities  is  desired  to 
elucidate  its  history  and  heraldry.  I may  safely 
say  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  brought  under 
public  notice.  The  glass  is  Elizabethan  or 
Jacobean,  but  the  very  best  of  that  period.  The 
aspect  of  the  heraldic  animals  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  white  and  gold  of  four  medallions 
especially  are  exquisite.  The  sparkle  of  the  gold 
and  jewelled  crowns,  and  of  a crowned  dove  bear- 
ing a crowned  sceptre  and  spray  of  red  and  white 
roses  in  its  claws,  is  worth  special  notice. 

Nothing  is  now  known  concerning  the  history 
of  the  glass  except  that  “it  came  from  Warkworth,” 
when  that  fine  old  castle  was  shamefully  and  need- 
lessly pulled  down  about  1805.  When  and  by 
whom  Warkworth  was  built  there  are  no  records 
left,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  property 
of  the  Wahuls,  or  their  successors  the  Chetwodes. 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
purchased  by  Philip  Holman,  of  London,  and  his 
son  made  a very  high  alliance  with  Lady  Anas- 
taoia  Stafford  Howard.  The  glass  in  question, 
therefore,  is  believed  to  be  Chetwode.  There  are 
twenty-five  shields,  mostly  of  eight  to  upwards  of 
twenty  quarterings  and  impalings  ; four  exquisite 
medallions  in  white  and  gold,  and  two  large  crests, 
one  a lion  or,  the  other  a grifiin  gules,  on  a tesse- 
lated  pavement.  The  shields  vary  in  shape  ; eight 
are  what  may  be  called  plain.  Some  are  large 
ovals,  with  earls’  coronets  and  the  Garter  ; others, 
especially  the  gold  medallions,  have  royal  crowns 
■and  show  the  red  rose  of  England  in  the  centre. 


All  are  of  from  six  to  twenty  quarterings,  so  that 
at  a rough  guess  there  are  about  200  families 
represented.  The  glass  has  in  places  suffered  from 
ill  usage,  and  colours  seem  rubbed  off,  but, 
saving  these  blemishes,  it  is  in  a wonderful  state 
of  preservation,  and  is  now,  at  least,  valued  as  a 
priceless  treasure.  We  must,  however,  thank  for 
this  those  who,  nearly  half  a century  ago,  put  it 
up  in  the  magnificent  oak  dining-room  where  it 
now  is,  viz.,  the  late  lamented  owner  and  his 
widow. 

No.  1.  Sackville,  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  K.G. — Or 
and  gules,  a bend  vair,  coronet  and  Garter. 

No.  2.  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G. — 1.  Arg., 
bend  az.,  three  stags’  heads  caboshed  or  ; 2.  Eyre, 
probably  a modern  repair  ; 3.  Isle  of  Man,  Manx 
legs  on  gules ; 4.  Warren,  Earl  of,  Cheque  or  and  az. ; 

5.  Strange  of  Knockin,  Gules,  two  lions  pass,  arg.; 

6.  Wydville,  Earl  Rivers,  Gules  and  arg. ; 7. 
Mohun,  Or,  cross  engrailed  sable  ; 8.  Montalt, 
Az.,  lion  ramp.  arg.  Over  all,  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence,  grand  quarters  quarterly : 1 and  4, 
Barre  of  eight  gules  and  arg.,  over  all  a lion  ram- 
pant or  ; 2 and  3,  Quarterly,  az.,  a cross  fleury  or; 
gules,  twelve  ermines  en  lozange.  I shall  be  glad 
if  any  one  will  tell  me  to  whom  this  escutcheon 
of  pretence  refers.  Is  it  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
whose  daughter  one  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  married  ? 
I found  the  arms  as  given  in  Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry,  1853,  p.  1284,  of  great  use  ; the  shields 
correspond  with  the  blazon  given  by  the  king-at- 
arms,  temp.  Eliz.  Some  of  those  wanting  in  the 
above,  which  has  only  eight  coats,  appear  in 
another  shield  further  on.  In  some  cases  the 
tinctures  are  different,  especially  in  the  Stanley 
crest,  eagle  and  child,  which  here  is  sable  and  a 
sort  of  brown,  instead  of  or  and  gules,  as  in  Burke. 
See  the  long  heraldic  notice  of  the  arms  granted 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter,  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  house  of  Derby,  temp.  Elizabeth, 
at  the  end  of  the  pedigree  of  Stanley  of  Cross 
Hall,  Lancaster. 

As  I have  no  county  history  of  Northampton, 
I shall  be  glad  if  any  one  who  has  will  assist  me  in 
tracing  Warkworth  and  its  curious  heraldic  glass. 
There  is  a large  stone  shield  of  many  quarters, 
formerly  on  the  front  of  the  castle,  now  in  a cottage 
garden,  but  I did  not,  unfortunately,  take  a note 
of  them  when  I last  saw  it.  Scotus. 

P.S. — The  other  shields  will  be  taken  at  a future 
period. 

[In  a work  entitled  Ludlow  and  the  Lords  Marchers 
(London,  1841,  no  author’s  name,  but  preface  signed 
B.  H.  C.)  occurs  the  following  blazon  of  the  arms  of 
“ Henry  [fourth]  Earle  of  Darby,  Counsellor  here,  16th 
Sept.,  i586  Arg.,  on  a bend  az.  three  bucks’ 

heads  cabossed  or  (Stanley) ; 2.  Or,  on  a chief  indented 
az.  three  plates  (Lathom) ; 3.  Gu.,  three  legs  in  armour 
conjoined  in  the  fesse  point,  spurred  and  garnished  or 
(Man) ; 4.  Chequy  or  and  az.  (Warren) ; 5.  Gu.,  two 
lions  passant  guardant  arg.  (Strange) ; 6.  Arg.,  a fess  and 
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canton  conjoined  gu.  (Widvile)  ; 7.  Ar".,  a cross  engr.  sa. 
(not  iilentitied)  ; 8.  Ar!'.,alion  rampant... (not  identified). 
An  escotclieon  ofpretence  iniperfectly  described  (1  and  4, 
Barry  of  ten  arg.  and  gu.  ; 2 and  3,  Arg..  a cross  potent 
gn.,  ijuartered  with...)  appears  to  have  borne  the  arms 
of  Bramion.  quartering  Willoughby  and  Bee.”  We  give 
the  entile  shield  on  account  of  certain  differences  from 
our  cerrespondent's  blazon,  which  may  partly  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  glass  has  undergone  reparation.  As  to 
Woodville  or  Wydville,  however,  we  prefer  Mr.  Boutell's 
blazon  to  that  given  in  Ludlovi  and  the  Alarchers,  while 
the  formula  used  by  ScoTUS  is  obviously  imperfect.] 

Eaunton  (or  Eouton  ?)  Priory,  co.  Stafford. 
— I have  occasionally  met  with  this  priory  written 
Eouton  in  ancient  documents.  Tanner  {Notitia 
MoHostica)  also  says  that  it  was  formerly  called 
Eouthon.  The  Latin  ecpiivalent  was  De  Sartis, 
the  old  French  Des  Essarts.  It  occurs  also  as 
Eonton,  Eaunton,  Eanton.*  There  is  no  doubt 
that  by  all  these  varied  expressions  we  must  under- 
stand the  same  well-known  priory,  whose  tower 
stands  still  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
Tanner,  in  giving  the  various  changes,  concludes 
with  “ oliui  Eouthon.”  When  we  consider  that 
this  form  sounds  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
wrotan  (see  Bosworth’s  Diet.,  s.v.,  and  the  cognate 
words),  which  is  equivalent  to  the  German  avsrotten 
or  ausreuten;  when  we  see  that  the  Latin  equi- 
v.alent  selected  to  replace  it  meant  the  same  thing 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  still  means  the  same 
thing  generally  abroad  wherever  the  French  language 
is  spoken  ; when  we  also  remember  how  commonly 
in  reading  ancient  documents  the  n and  the  u are 
confounded, ^ — Isay  that,  having  all  these  considera- 
tions present  to  us  (ami  one  is  hardly  sufficient), 
we  may  perhaps  affirm  that  the  right  name,  in 
spite  of  the  modern  persistent  change  of  vowel,  is 
Eouton  or  Eoughton,  as  Tanner  affirmed  it  to  have 
anciently  been  {olim).  If  so,  we  gain  from  the 
tooth  of  time  the  fact  that  the  land  given  by  the 
founder,  Eobert,  son  of  Noel,  was  land  reclaimed 
from  a wood  or  forest,  and  that  the  priory  itself 
stood  upon  an  essart.  I may  add  that  the  obser- 
vant topographer  may  find  corroborative  evidence 
in  the  very  features  of  the  district  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  add  that  Mr.  Beamont 
has  recently  published  an  ancient  document  (a  bull 
of  Innocent  III.),  in  which  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  written  Eaunton.  T.  J.  M. 

Stafford. 

Motto  of  Shrewsbury  School.  — When 
visiting  Shrewsbury  some  weeks  ago,  I copied 
down  the  following  motto  from  over  the  principal 
entrance,  exactly  as  here  transcribed,  except  that 
the  original  is  in  capitals  : </)iAo/xa0i)s  ear  ijs 
hri]  —oXviJ.aO'i'j'i.  I thought  it  strange  that  such 
forms  as  ys  for  Js  and  ecri)  for  etr-i]  should  occur 
in  the  motto  of  a school  that  has  been  so  long 
deservedly  celebrated  for  proficiency  in  Greek. 

* Rantone,  Domesday. 


I am  curious  to  know  whether  any  one  else  ever 
noticed  these  errors  and  called  attention  to  them  ? 

0.  S.  J. 

Anecdote  of  ARCiinisnop  Baldwin. — The  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright  printed  from  the  Arundel 
MS.,  No.  52,  f.  113  verso,  the  following  anecdote  : 

‘‘  Baldewynus  abbas  monaebus,  poatea  arcbiepiacopus, 
carnea  non  comedit,  a quo  quajdain  vetula  quajsivit  an 
Carnes  comederet,  (jui  respondit  se  carnea  non  comedere. 
At  ilia,  ‘ Falaum  eat,  domine,  quia  carnem  meain  comedisti 
usque  ad  ossa,  et  sanguinem  meuru  potasti  usque  ad  cor. 
Ecce  quam  macilenta  sum  ! prsepositi  tui  abatulerunt 
vaccam  meain,  quam  unicam  babui,  qua  sustentabar  ego 
et  pueri  mei.’  Cui  arcbiepiacopua,  ‘ Faciam  tibi  reatitui 
vaccam,  et  cavebo  niibi  ab  bujusmodi  esu  carniuin.”' — 
Selection  of  Latin  Stories,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
Percy  Society,  1842,  p.  30. 

Mr.  Wright  conjectures  the  hero  of  this 
story  to  be  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1184,  the  preacher  of  the  crusade  in  which  Eichard 
Cceur  de  Lion  became  famous.  The  anecdote  G 
not  given  by  Dr.  Hook  in  his  fine  portraiture  of 
Baldwin  in  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, ii.  540.  It  is,  however,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  saintly  character  of  the  man. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell,  Manchester. 

Child’s  Bank  and  its  Sign,  the  “ Marigold.” 
— Diest  sun  gratia  nugis.  On  this  plea  I hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  the  following  remark. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  late  disappearance  uf  Temple 
Bar  there  was  a good  deal  of  talk  about  Child’s  Bank 
and  its  sign,  the  “ Marigold.”  But  it  seems  to  have 
struck  nobody  that  this  sign  is  a misnomer.  Even 
in  the  recently  commenced  republication  of  Thorn- 
bury  and  Walford’s  Old  and  New  London  it  passes 
muster  without  a challenge.  Now  the  flower  it 
represents  can  be  nothing  but  a sunflower,  as  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  motto  which  surrounds  it, 
AiNSi  MON  AME.  This  would  have  no  meaning 
with  a marigold,  but  expresses  a popular  fallacy 
concerning  the  sunflower,  which  is  said  always  to. 
turn  its  face  towards  the  sun.  The  sign,  then,  is 
simply  one  of  those  devices  in  which  the  seven- 
teenth century  delighted.  Perhaps  I shall  not  be 
far  wrong  if  I ascribe  to  the  sign  a French  origin, 
which  supposition  is  borne  out  by  the  language  of 
the  motto.  If  so,  it  might  have  figured  in  some 
pageant  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  modestly 
took  the  sun  for  his  emblem.  But  this  is  specula- 
tion ; that  the  so-called  marigold  is  a sunflower  is 
a fact.  V.  S. 

[The  question  as  to  whether  the  sunflower  turns  its 
disc  with  the  sun  has  been  thorouglily  exliausted,  and 
recently,  in  ” N.  & Q.”  See  5”'  S.  viii.  348,  375,  431,  497 ; 
X.  14,  156,  352;  xi.  58,  132, 178,  217,  258.] 

Books  not  in  the  British  Museum  (ante, 
pp.  245,  266,  286.)— Tapping’s  edition  of  Manlove. 
I am  obliged  to  Prof.  Skeat  for  the  reminder  as 
to  Tapping’s  Derbyshire  Mining  Terms,  published 
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by  the  English  Dialect  Society,  but  the  book  I 
originally  mentioned  was  that  published  by  Mr. 
Tapping  in  1852,  and  reviewed  in  “N.  & Q.,”  in 
vol.  V.  p.  69  (Jan.  17,  1852).  The  Derbyshire 
harmote  has,  of  course,  no  connexion  with  the 
burlieman.  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Castelnau,  Barnes. 

Two  Waterloo  Veterans. — The  Dover  Ex- 
press of  Oct.  3 records  the  death  of  these  two  : 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Wm.  Itowan,  G.C.B.,  at  Bath, 
Sept.  26,  aged  ninety,  and  John  Holliday,  at 
Woolwich,  Sept.  25,  aged  ninety-two. 

H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

“ History  of  the  Mutiny  at  Spithead, 
1842”:  George  Roberts.— I cut  the  following 
note  from  “ A Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books. . 
on  sale  by  James  Aston,  7,  Vinegar  Yard,  W.C., 
m 19  (1879),”  art.  232 

“ Ilistori/  of  the  Mutiny  at  Spithead  and  the  iCore, 
portrait,  12mo.  clotli,  Sx.  6tl.,  1842. 

“Autograph  note  on  half  title — ‘I  compiled  this  book 
from  various  documents  for  Mr.  Neale,  Barrister  aULaw, 
Oxford  Circuit.  Mr.  Serjeant  Allen  had  essayed  to  do 
it  for  207,  but  handed  tue  business  over  to  rae.  Mr. 
Neale  put  in  all  his  Radicalism,  and  expunged  as  much 
as  he  could  of  my  Toryism  ; he  wrote  a great  deal  of 
Trash  and  more  bad  English.' — George  Roberts.’’ 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


©uerieS. 

[We  mufit  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
On  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  tbeir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Andrew  Marvell. — In  reading  the  large 
three-volume  4to.  edition  of  Marvell,  I have  come 
across  two  very  curious  misprints  (for  so  I am 
■satisfied  they  are)  in  The  Mower  against  Gardens. 
These  same  misprints  occur  in  the  American,  and 
also  in  Murr.ay’s,  editions  of  Marvell.  Is  the 
right  reading  found  in  any  edition  ? The  mower 
IS  complaining  of  the  luxury  of  gardens  and  the 
way  in  which  flowers  get  altered  : — 

“ Witb'strange  perfumes  he  did  the  roses  taint. 

And  flowers  themselves  were  taught  to  paint. 

The  tulip  white  did  for  complexion  seek. 

And  learned  to  interline  its  cheek. 

Its  union  root  they  then  so  high  did  hold, 

That  one  was  for  a meadow  sold  ; 

Another  world  was  searched  through  oceans  new 
To  find  the  marble  of  Peru.” 

Surely  both  “ union  ” and  “ marble  ” are  nonsense, 
and  we  should  read  “ onion  ” and  “ marvel  ” of 
Peru,  a well-known  garden  plant.  H.  A.  B. 

William  Mores  : Sir  Richard  Delabere,  of 
Kinnersley,  co.  Hereford,  who  died  1513,  had  two 
wives  and  sixteen  children.  First  wife  Ann,  daugh- 


ter of  James  Tuchet,  Lord  Audley,  by  whom  he  had 
his  heir  and  three  daughters.  The  second,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Mores,  Serjeant  of  the  Hall 
to  King  Henry  VII.,  by  whom  he  had  his  ultimate 
heir,  Senacur  Delabere,  and  eleven  other  children. 
From  what  family  did  this  William  Mores  spring? 
Is  there  any  book  that  will  give  information 
whereby  his  true  parentage  might  be  found  ? 

John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Glouc. 

A Passage  in  Tennyson’s  “ Lotos-eaters.” — 
At  a meeting  at  Hereford,  on  Sept.  26,  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  speaking  of  his  pleasure  at  beiig  present, 
said  that  there  was  also  pleasure 

“ in  coming  certainly  from  the  fen  lands  to  a land  of 
bills.  Ke  did  not  know,  when  became  from  the  factories 
of  Leeds  to  Hereford,  be  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  bo  mucli  as  when  he  came  from  the  flat  fens. 
But  he  must  not  say  so  much  against  the  fens  without 
saying  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  them.  The 
fen  land  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  poetry  of  Tenny- 
son. In  the  first  place,  be  believed  that  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  he  described  were  to  be  seen  there. 
In  the  Lotos-eaters  he  said 

‘They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 

Between  the  sun  and  moon,  upon  the  shore.’ 

He  believed  that  was  possible,  and  possible  only  in  the 
fen  country,  where,  owing  to  the  utter  absence  of  hills, 
the  sun  and  moon  might  at  certain  times  be  seen  exactly 
at  the  same  level  above  the  horizon — literally  opposite 
one  another.” 

Can  Canon  Rawnsley  or  any  other  Lincolnshire 
commentator  on  Tennyson,  confirm  the  bishop’s 
statement  ? I would  further  ask,  Is  the  bishop’s 
interpretation  of  the  passage  to  be  accepted  as 
correct?  Instead  of  topography  and  geography, 
should  not  “ between  the  sun  and  moon  ” h-j,ve 
reference  to  the  time  of  day  1 Does  it  not  mean 
twilight? — the  twilight  of  that  land  where  “it 
seemed  always  afternoon,”  and  to  which  Byron’s 
famous  description  of  twilight  would  apply,  “ that 
heavenliest  hour  of  heaven”  {Don  Juan,  canto  iii.). 
The  land  of  the  Lotos-eaters  w.as  a land  full  of  hills 
and  mountains,  and  very  unlike  to  a scene  in  the 
Lincolnshire  fens.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Lines  by  Robert  Burns  (?)- — A friend  in 
Edinburgh  has  just  sent  me  the  following  lines, 
purporting  to  be  by  R.  Burns 
“ On  seeing  a Fair  Rider  on  a Lean  Ill-favoured  Horse, 
0 bonnie  lass,  it  grieves  me  sair 
To  see  thee  thus  alane 
Upon  that  lean  and  wretched  beast 
That’s  nought  but  skin  and  bane  ! 

But  in  the  changing  scenes  of  life 
Let  this  thy  comfort  be — 

When  thou  ’rt  reduced  to  skin  and  bane,”  &c. 

The  .above  seems  to  me  quite  unworthy  of  Burns. 
The  fifth  line  is  copied  from  a well-known  hymn. 
Can  any  correspondent  throw  some  light  on  the 
authorship  ? C.  S.  J. 
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“ Locksley  Hall.” — The  line, 

“ That  a aorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things,” 

is  generally  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  idea 
from  Dante.  Has  it  been  noticed  that  Chaucer, 
in  Troylus  and  Cresseyde,  gives  the  following  lines  1 
“ For,  of  fortunes  scharp  adversite, 

The  worst  kynde  of  infortune  is  this, 

A man  to  have  been  in  prosperite. 

And  it  remember,  whanne  it  passid  is.” 

Alfred  Gattt,  D.D. 

Bartholomew  Paman,  1724. — There  was  a 
twopenny  paper  called  the  True  Briton,  published 
twice  a week  in  1723-4 — I believe  in  all  seventy- 
four  numbers,  commencing  June  3,  1723,  and 
ending  on  Feb.  17,  1724.  This  led  to  a counter 
publication  called  the  Briton,  which  came  out 
once  a week,  and  of  which  there  appear  to  have 
been  thirty  numbers  between  Aug.  7,  1723,  and 
Feb.  26,  1724.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Bartholomew  Paman,  and  a MS.  note 
in  my  copy  states  that  he  was  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  he  died  in  July,  1724.  The  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  Watt,  Lowndes,  Allibone,  or  Phillips. 
Is  anything  known  of  him,  and  was  he  a son  of 
Dr.  Henry  Paman,  who  was  Public  Orator  at 
Cambridge  in  1672  ? Edward  Solly. 

Old  French  Engraving. — The  other  day  a 
friend  showed  me  in  a portfolio  a large  engraving, 
16in.  by  1 4in.,  very  well  executed,  and  asked  me  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  of  any  value.  The  margin, 
with  the  inscription  and  artist’s  and  engraver’s 
names,  had  been  cut  away,  but  it  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  one  of  Ouvrier’s  engravings  after 
Schenau.  A fine,  handsome  woman  is  represented 
in  a large  bedroom  beautifully  furnished.  She  is 
seated  on  a high-backed  chair,  habited  in  the 
fashionable  attire  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  wearing 
a dress  having  short  sleeves,  laced  at  the  ends, 
reaching  to  the  elbows,  and  thrown  open  in  front, 
in  order  to  display  the  loose  corset  and  the  rich 
velvet  petticoat  beneath.  Her  hair  is  powdered, 
turned  back  over  a cushion,  and  crowned  with  a 
small  lace  cap.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds 
a large  birch  rod,  with  which  she  has  evidently 
been  recently  whipping  two  children,  a boy  and 
a girl,  who  stand  before  her,  and  her  left  hand  is 
laid  upon  her  knee.  On  the  floor  lie  a broken  fan 
and  a torn  book,  and  a lady’s  hoop  hangs  on  a nail 
on  the  wall.  F.  B. 

Hemlock. — What  is  the  meaning  and  source  of 
the  name  hemlock,  as  applied  in  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada  to  a species  of  spruce- 
fir,  Finns  Canadensis,  Linn.?  The  tree  has  no 
point  of  likeness  to  our  well-known  umbelliferous 
hemlock.  Henry  Trimen. 

“ The  Eugby  Miscellany,”  1845. — Who  was 
the  editor  of  this  academic  periodical,  published  by 


Crossley  & Billington,  Rugby  ? It  was  dedicated 
to  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
at  that  time  Head  Master  of  Rugby.  F.  D.  M. 
and  M.  N.  T.  are  the  signatures  of  two  of  the  con- 
tributors. R.  Inglis. 

Edinburgh. 

John  Locke. — In  The  Poetical  Note-Book,  by 
George  Wentworth,  1824,  at  p.  67,  occur  ten 
lines  “ To  Oliver  Cromwell,”  and  signed  “Locke” : 

“ A peaceful  sway  the  great  Augustus  bore 
Over  what  great  Julius  gained  by  arms  before; 

Julius  was  all  in  martial  trophies  crowned  ; 

Augustus  for  his  peaceful  art  renowned  ; 

Rome  calls  them  great,  and  makes  them  deities  : 
That  for  his  valour,  this  his  policies. 

You,  mighty  prince,  than  both  are  greater  far. 

Who  rule  in  peace  that  world  you  gained  in  war. 
lou  sure  from  heaven  a finished  hero  fell, 

Who  thus  alone  two  pagan  gods  excel.” 

Is  this  by  John  Locke,  and  is  there  any  other 
verse  extant  from  his  pen  ? It  is  evidently  by  a 
man  who  can  think  and  write,  and  had  read 
Dryden,  but  of  poetry  there  is  none.  The  politics 
might  be  those  of  the  author  of  a tractate  on 
toleration.  We  might  add — 

Enough  of  heroes,  Locke,  you ’ve  said  to  suit  us  ; 

The  want  of  England  in  this  case  was  Brutus. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

George  Lesly,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wittring, 
1684,  AND  Minister  of  Olney,  1699. — This 
author  wrote  Divine  Dialogues  (“  Dives’  Doom,” 
“ Sodom’s  Flames,”  and  “ Abraham’s  Faith,”  with 
their  respective  histories  in  verse  in  dramatic 
form)  and  Josegjh  Reviv'd,  12mo.,  1684  ; Israel's 
Troubles  and  Triumphs,  1699.  In  the  first  he 
pleads  for  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland’s  patronage, 
“not  that  I think  it  worthy  your  lordship’s  accept- 
ance, being  the  frozen  conception  of  one  born  in  a 
cold  climate,”  &c.,  from  which,  and  his  name,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  was  a Scot.  Wanted  any 
other  references  to  him.  J.  0. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tolderbury,  circa  1600. — Informa- 
tion is  requested  concerning  Rev.  Dr.  Tolderbury, 
beneficed  in  the  English  Church  about  1600  in  the 
vicinity  of  East  Stafford,  co.  Berks.  His  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  Rev.  John  Prince,  of  said  parish, 
and  one  of  their  sons  (John)  emigrated  to  America 
in  1637,  and  another  (Francis)  wms  a merchant  in 
London.  Any  notes  whatever  of  these  two  ministers 
will  be  gladly  welcomed. 

Charles  E.  Banks,  M.D. 

Portland,  Me.,  U.S.A. 

P.S. — Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  some 
account  of  the  Gendall  family  ? 

“ The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,”" 
BY  Sir  Jonah  Barrington. — Can  any  one  in- 
form me  as  to  the  historical  value  of  this  work, 
and  why  the  book  was  printed  and  published  in 
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Paris  and  not  in  England  ? It  was  printed  by 
G.  G.  Bennis,  Paris,  1833.  Has  it  ever  been 
republished  in  England  ? 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

The  Works  of  Josephus. — I have  come  across 
a very  old  edition,  dated  1609.  If  any  corre- 
spondent will  enlighten  me  as  to  its  rarity  and 
value  I shall  be  glad.  The  following  words, 
accompanied  by  a good  deal  of  ornamentation, 
compose  the  title-page  : — 

“The  Famous  and  Memorable  Works  of  Josephus,  a 
Man  of  much  Honour  and  Learning  among  the  Jews. 
Faithfully  translated  out  of  the  Latin  and  French  by 
Tho.  Lodge,  Doctor  in  Physicke.  Bernardus,  Epistola  ad 
Suggerium,  &c.  Printed  by  Humfrey  Townes  for  G. 
Bishop,  S.  Waterson,  and  Tho.  Adams.  1609.’’  Folio, 
812  pp.,  with  table  of  contents. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  venerable  and  bulky  volume 
is  the  imprint,  “ Printed  at  London  by  Humfrey 
Townes,  dwelling  on  Bredstreete  hill  at  the  signe 
of  the  Starre.”  Thos.  Press. 

25,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C. 

Gambier  Family. — I shall  be  glad  of  any  infor- 
mation about  this  family  previous  to  the  Eevocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  Nicholas  Gambier 
fled  to  England.  Ed.  Gambier-Howe. 

51,  Earl’s  Court  Square,  S.W. 

A Curious  Epitaph.- — Have  you  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  the  following  curiously  suggestive,  if  not 
actually  ludicrous,  epitaph  ? — 

“ Here  lies  Moll 
Toll-oil 

A rejoicing  husband.” 

It  came  to  me  through  a chaplain  on  the  Bengal 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  who  heard  it  uttered, 
as  he  assured  me,  at  a dinner-table,  during  a dis- 
cussion on  such  things,  with  his  usual  dry  humour, 
by  the  late  Bishop  Milman  of  Calcutta. 

W.  C. 

Sir  Roger  Swtnnerton  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  a baron  by  writ  in  the  year  1338. 
Two  points  are  noticeable  about  this  creation. 
1.  Baron  Swynnerton  died  a few  months  after  the 
writ  was  issued,  and  there  is  just  a possibility  that 
he  never  took  his  seat.  2.  His  eldest  son  and 
successor  was  a priest,  who  was  succeeded  in  turn 
by  a younger  brother,  a knight.  As  the  barony 
was  not  revived  in  either  of  the  sons,  may  I ask 
whether  it  lapsed  because  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
was  in  holy  orders,  or  because  the  seat  could  never 
have  been  occupied  1 Or  could  there  have  been 
any  other  reason  1 Torbela. 

Punjab,  India. 

A Curious  Sign. — The  quaintness  of  many  of 
the  signs  one  sees  in  Holland  is  well  known. 
Upon  a house  facing  the  Spaarne,  at  Haarlem,  I 
saw  one  carved  in  stone,  and  representing  four  | 
Roman  soldiers  riding  upon  the  back  of  one  horse. 


Underneath  runs  the  legend  : inde  . vier  . heems  . 
KiNDEREN  . ANNO  . 1609.  How  may  this  be  inter- 
preted ? Harry  Hems. 

“ Pick  ”=VoMiT. — Can  any  of  your  philological 
readers  give  me  the  derivation  or  origin  of  the 
word  “ pick,”  meaning  to  vomit,  commonly  used 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  ? It  is  always  an  intransitive  verb,  e.g. 
“ The  child  picks  very  much.”  W.  Sykes. 

“ Glagged  ” : “ Tewing  ” : “ Boking.” — What 
is  the  derivation  of  the  above  words,  used  in  this 
village  1 “I  have  not  glagged  my  eyes  on  you  a 
long  time.”  “ He  is  always  teiving  about”  (in  the 
sense  of  “meddling,”  I take  it).  “How  he  holes!” 
(How  eager  he  is  !)  James  Foster. 

Authorpe  Rectory,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

William  Faden,  ob.  1783. — Can  you  give  me 
through  “ N.  & Q.”  any  account  of  William  Faden, 
who  died  in  1783?  He  was  the  original  printer  of 
the  Public  Ledger.  Full  particulars  of  his  life  and 
work  will  oblige.  Did  he  write  as  well  as  print 
any  works,  and,  if  so,  what  ? J.  B. 

Dublin  Dolls. — What  were  these?  John  Galt, 
in  his  Annals  of  the  Parish,  mentions  them  as 
having  been  for  sale  in  the  village  in  1790. 

W.  H.  P. 

“Apple-cart.”  — Brogden  gives  this  as  a 
Lincolnshire  word  for  “ the  human  frame.”  Can 
any  one  explain  this  ? A.  Smythe  Palmer. 

Leacroft,  Staines. 

The  Surname  “ Horobin.” — I want  to  trace 
the  occurrence  of  this  surname  in  the  Midland 
Counties  between  1700  and  1820,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  any  information.  G. 

Itinerary  of  Roads,  1644. — I wish  to  know 
the  precise  direction  a certain  road  in  Hampshire 
took  at  this  date.  Can  any  of  your  readers  mention 
a book  or  map  where  I can  find  it  ? H.  G.  C. 

The  Miniature  Painter  Spencer. — Was  the 
Christian  name  of  this  painter,  who  died  1763, 
Jarvis  or  George  ? A picture  dated  1755  is  signed 
“ G.  Spencer.”  G.  Barry  Hayter. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  Metaphysics. — May  I 
ask  whether  some  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
cannot  be  found  to  answer  the  query  put  by 
Zetetes  in  3’’'^  S.  xii.  295,  asking  what  authority 
there  was  for  the  assertion  that  the  phrase,  “ 0 
physics,  beware  of  metaphysics,”  was  “ a favourite 
saying  ” of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ? 

Ed.  Marshall, 

Pra;sul=Lord  Lieutenant. — In  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  magnificent  monument  of  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  it  is  stated  that 
the  deceased  nobleman  was  “hujus  comitatus 
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Prcesvl,”  meaning,  no  doubt,  lord  lieutenant. 
Is  there  any  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word 
2nmul?  In  at  least  one  epitaph  in  the  same 
cathedral,  and  in  several  epitaphs  in  other 
cathedrals,  it  is  used  as  the  title  of  a bishop.  It 
can  hardly  be  right  to  apply  it  to  both  these 
dignities.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton. 

Baron  of  Rosmital.  — In  Roberts’s  Social 
History  of  the  Southern  Counties,  p.  1 28,  allusion 
is  made  to  a pilgrimage  to  St.  .Tago  de  Ccmpostella, 
in  1466,  by  “the  Baron  of  Rosmital,  an  account 
of  which  is  now  extant.”  Where  is  this  account 
to  be  found  1 Paul  Q.  Karkeek. 

Torquay. 

“ Lyra  Memorialis.” — What  is  the  name  of 
the  author  of  this  book,  and  can  the  date  of  its 
publication  be  given  ? Just  twenty  years  ago  the 
church  of  Framingham  Pigot,  near  Norwich,  was 
thoroughly  restored,  and  some  lines  upon  its  re- 
opening on  Sept.  15, 1859,  appeared  in  “ N.  ct  Q.,” 
2'“*  S.  viii.  428,  said  to  be  by  the  author  of  Lyra 
Memorialis.  They  appeared  in  its  pages  for  the 
first  time,  and,  as  it  appears,  on  the  only  occasion, 
for  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  printed  else- 
where. There  are  seven  verses,  each  containing 
four  lines.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

Where  can  I get  a perfect  version  of  an  old  Free- 
masons’ song  commencing — 

“ You,  brethren  all,  who  wish  to  know 
How  Masonry  first  began, 

’Tv.as  in  the  garden  of  Paradise, 

Where  Adam  first  he  sprang.” 

Hermes. 

“ And  give  to  May,  that  peevish  maid. 

Fair  June’s  undoubted  right. 

The  minx  shall  for  your  folly’s  sake 
Still  prove  herself  a shrew; 

Shall  make  your  scribbling  fingers  ache. 

And  pinch  your  noses  blue.” 

Frederic  Hepburn. 


AVOURE:  AVOURIES. 

S.  xii.  88,  153,  237,  273.) 

This  is  well  explained  by  Cotgrave,  who 
gives  ; “ Advouerie,  adoption,  also,  the  defence, 
patronage,  protection  of,  undertaking,  or  answering 
for,  oversight,  or  charge  over,  another.”  Hence 
“ to  make  avoure  ” in  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  vi.  3,  48,  is 
to  defend,  avouch.  See  also  “ Avouerie”  in  Littrd, 
who  correctly  derives  it  from  avoue,  representing 
the  Lat.  advocatus.  Mr.  Wedgwood  is  quite 
right  in  connecting  this  word  with  avouch  and 
advocare.  But  he  overlooks  the  fact  that,  just  as 
F.  loner  represents  both  locare  and  laudare,  so 
avouer  represents  both  advocare  and  advotare. 


In  the  modern  E.  avow  there  is  some  confusion  ; 
it  has  probably  contracted  something  of  the  mean- 
ing of  avouch.  Still,  it  originally  answered  to  that 
F.  avouer  which  is  given  by  Littre  as  being  derived 
from  a and  vouer,  that  is,  from  ad  and  votore. 
Ducange  gives  Low  Lat.  advovare  as  another  form 
of  advoare,  where  advovare  clearly  refers  to  vovere, 
not  to  vocare.  The  point  is  certainly  a difficult 
one,  which  I think  is  due  to  much  confusion  be- 
tween the  identical  forms  resulting  from  advocare 
and  advotare,  on  passing  into  French.  In  giving 
the  derivation  of  F.  avouer  from  advotare,  I follow 
Brachet,  Littrd,  Scheler,  and  Raynouard.  On  the 
other  hand,  Diez  cites  advocare,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  some  senses  of  the  word,  he  is  right.  In 
considering,  however,  the  English  avow,  we  have 
to  remember  that  it  was  constantly  used  as  equi- 
valent to  voio ; see  “ Avowe”  in  the  Prompt.  Parv., 
“ Avowe  ” in  Palsgrave ; and  cf.  Chaucer,  C.  T., 
Group  B.,  334,  Group  C.,  695,  P.  Plowman,  A.  \. 
218.  I still  think  that  the  English  avow  answers 
historically  to  advotare ; but  I know  very  well  that 
Spenser’s  avoure  does  not,  but  is  rightly  claimed 
for  advocare,  just  as  advowson  represents  Lat. 
advocationem.  To  return  to  avoure,  we  find  the 
spellings  avoerie,  avowerie,  in  the  Ayenhite  of 
Inwyt,  p.  146  and  p.  101  ; also  in  Political  Songs, 
ed.  Wright,  p.  189  ; and  in  Rob.  of  Brunne’s 
translation  of  Langtoft,  pp.  180,  260. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


Special  Collections  and  Special  Collectors 
(5th  s.  vi.  483,  544  ; vii.  40,  153,  294.)— As  a hint 
of  mine  set  this  stone  rolling,  I offer  two  more 
suggestions. 

1.  Local  libraries  should  not  only  collect  books 
specially  concerning  them,  but  also  (as  a prelimi- 
nary step)  titles  of  such  books.  Readers  of  book 
catalogues  would  often  send  cuttings  to  this  or 
that  library,  if  they  knew  that  they  would  be 
turned  to  account.  I would  recommend  every 
special  library  to  form  slip  catalogues,  chronological 
and  alphabetical,  of  all  books  (and  articles  in 
serials)  which  immediately  concern  it.  Local  news- 
papers would  generally  insert  such  lists  by  instal- 
ments in  their  columns,  and  if  the  desiderata  were 
distinguished  by  an  asterisk  or  some  other  mark, 
the  demand  would  create  a supply.  Many  a book 
or  tract  would  be  saved  from  destruction,  and  the 
donors  would  feel  a personal  interest  in  the  col- 
lections to  which  they  were  giving  completeness. 

2.  My  next  suggestion  follows  naturally  from  a 
consideration  of  Mr.  Earwaker’s  experience 
among  “ thousands  of  pamphlets,  which  it  did  not 
pay  [the  bookseller]  to  catalogue.  And  what 
rarities  there  were — scarce  local  sermons,  privately 
printed  pamphlets,  early  issues  of  local  presses, 
sets  of  controversial  pamphlets,  &c. — waiting  either 
for  their  appreciators  to  claim  them,  or  to  be  sooner 
or  later  destroyed  for  waste  paper  ! ” We  want  a 
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newspaper  (“Book  Mart  and  Exchange”)  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  bringing  literary  demand  and 
supply  together,  and  we  want  agents  who  should 
hunt  for  us  the  “attics”  of  booksellers.  Here  is 
an  occupation  for  some  few  out  of  those  millions  of 
womankind  who  depend  on  their  own  exertions  for 
a living.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Colonel  Phaire  of  the  Death  Warrant 
(5***  S.  xii.  47.) — In  Feb.,  1648,  Colonel  Phaire 
and  three  other  officers  were  “seized  and  impri- 
soned in  several  castles  ” in  Ireland,  by  order  of  a 
council  of  war,  for  refusing  to  join  Lord  Inchiquin 
when,  with  the  army  of  the  Parliament  in  Munster, 
he  declared  for  the  king.  Oct.  4,  1648,  Parliament 
resolves  that  Lord  Inchiquin’.s  son  be  sent  to 
Ireland,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  English  officers 
detained  prisoners  by  his  father.  Dec.,  1648,  the 
gentlemen  exchanged  for  Lord  Inchiquin’s  son 
land  at  Bristol,  brought  over  by  Admiral  Penn  ; on 
the  voyage  they  capture  a Dutch  ship  of  fourteen 
guns.  Jan.  29, 1649,  the  death  warrant  is  addressed 
to  Colonels  Hacker,  Hunks,  and  Phayr.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  Colonel  Phaire  was  present 
at  Whitehall,  with  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrison, 
Hacker,  Axtell,  and  Hunks,  when  the  order  to 
the  executioner  was  drawn  up.  April,  1649,  he 
raised  the  “Kentish  Regiment”  for  service  in 
Ireland.  Nov.,  1649,  Youghal  capitulated  to  him. 
He  landed  there  with  500  men  and  proceeded 
overland  to  Cork,  of  which  Cromwell  made  him 
governor,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  settling  the  affairs  of  Munster,  the 
other  commissioners  being  Lord  Broghill,  Sir  W. 
Fenton,  and  Admirals  Blake  and  Deane.  From 
Youghal,  Nov.,  1649,  he  sent  “earnest  solicitations” 
to  Lord  Inchiquin,  his  former  commander,  to  sur- 
render. Feb.  9,  1650,  Cromwell  whites  a cha- 
racteristic letter  to  him  as  Governor  of  Cork. 
1654,  he  declared  for  the  Parliament  against  the 
army.  1656,  Henry  Cromwell  reports  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Quakers  are  attended  by  Colonel 
Phaire  and  other  chief  officers.  1658,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert, 
of  Tinterne,  Bart.,  the  author  of  Threnodia  Caro- 
lina, the  last  attendant  on  the  king,  and  the  most 
devoted  of  his  followers.  May  18,  1660,  he  was 
carried  prisoner,  with  a guard  of  fifty  troopers,  to 
Dublin  from  Cork,  and  sent  to  London,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  July,  1661,  he  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  Tower  for  two  months,  to  go  to  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Feh.,  1662, 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  three  months  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  in  Petty  France. 
1666,  he  was  accused  of  being  at  the  head  of  an 
intended  insurrection  in  Munster.  He  got  off, 
however,  through  the  interest,  it  is  supposed,  of 
Lord  Clancarty,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved 
when  some  soldiers  were  going  to  execute  him. 


Nov.,  1682,  his  will  was  proved.  He  le.aves  his 
lands  in  Cork,  Wexford,  and  Tipperary  to  be 
divided  equally  among  his  children  ; his  gold 
plate,  jewels,  and  household  property,  with  1,0001., 
he  leaves  to  his  wife  ; and  1,0001.  to  each  of  his 
eight  children.  The  will  is  dated  Sept.  13,  1682, 
and  bears  his  arms.  Gules,  a fer  de  moulin  argent, 
surmounted  by  a bendlet  azure.* *  It  is  preserved 
in  the  Record  Tower,  Dublin. 

Three  things  in  Colonel  Phaire’s  career  are 
specially  noticeable.  The  marriage  of  so  staunch 
and  uncompromising  a republican  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king’s  devoted  follower.  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  recalls  the  incident  in  Scott’s  fV oodstock 
where  the  Parliamentary  colonel  Everard  marries 
the  daughter  of  that  ultra-Royalist  Sir  Harry  Lee, 
of  Ditchley,  through  whose  influence  he  is  saved 
at  the  Restoration.  All  those  who  assisted  at  the 
death  of  Charles  suffered  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law  with  the  exception  of  Hunks,  who  saved  him- 
self by  giving  evidence  for  the  Crown.  Colonel 
Phaire,  who  was  .as  deeply  compromised  as  any, 
was  not  only  not  tried,  or  produced  as  a witness, 
or  kept  long  in  prison,  or  deprived  of  his  property, 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  leniently  treated  during 
his  short  confinement,  and  released  without  ap- 
parent punishment  of  any  kind.  Th.at  a few  years 
later  he  should  again  be  accused  of  plotting  against 
the  Crown,  and  again  come  off  with  impunity, 
testifies  no  less  to  his  staunchness  for  “ the  cause  ” 
than  to  the  clemency  of  the  Government. 

I am  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  birthplace 
or  fiimily  of  Colonel  Ph.aire.  There  was  a Colonel 
Henry  Farr,  “ Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,”  who  fought  on  the  king’s  side,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Colchester  in 
1648.  Fairfax  was  ordered  to  have  him  executed  ; 
but  his  life  seems  to  have  been  spared,  for  at  the 
Restor.ation  he  was  Governor  of  Lanyard  Point, 
Suffolk.  There  are  Farrs  in  Suffolk  at  the  present 
day.  At  different  times  and  places  the  name  is 
variously  spelt,  viz.  Fer,  Fere,  Ferre,  Fayre,  Fair, 
Fare,  Farre,  Phaer,  Ph.ayer,  Ph.ayre,  Phear,  &c. 

Cromwell’s  letter  to  Colonel  Phaire  w.as,  in  1843, 
“ in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Tryon,  of  Stamford,  to 
whom  it  w.as  handed  down  from  her  great-grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Judith  Smith,  of  Liddington,  in 
Rutland,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 

* The  same  arms,  impaled  with  those  of  Herbert,  Per 

pale  azure  and  gules,  three  lions  rampant  argent,  occur 
on  the  seal  attached  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Phaire,  his 
widow,  proved  Nov.  7,  1698.  Sir  Guy  de  Ferre,  Lord  of 
Benhale,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  t.  Ed.  I.,  bore  Gules, 
a fer  de  moline  argent,  over  all  a bendlet  azure.  “ ihe 
military  commanders  Huncks  and  Phayer,  appoinwd  to 
superintend  the  bloody  work,  resisted  aliite  the  scomngs, 
the  jests,  and  threats  of  Cromwell,  and  had  their  names 
scratched  out  of  the  warrant.  The  erasures  may  be  seen 
to  this  day,  not  only  in  the  warrant  itself,  but  in  all  the 

fac-similes.’’— Agnes  Strickland,  Life  of  Qneen  Henrutta 
Maria. 
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Euseby  Pelsant,  of  Clip.ston,  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  Cadesby,  in  Leicestershire,  by  his  iirst  wife, 
]\Iargaret  Twisden,  of  Wye,  in  Kent  ” [Gent.  Mag., 
Marcl),  1843).  Perhaps  this  may  give  some  clue 
to  the  part  of  England  to  which  Colonel  Phaire 
belonged.  I have  met  with  the  name  of  Fayr  in 
Norfolk,  and  Phayre  at  Shrewsbury.  The  name 
has  also  recently  turned  up  in  America,  where  a 
Mi\  Fair,  of  San  Francisco,  called  the  “ silver 
king,”  is  reported  to  be  worth  the  fabulous  sum  of 
forty  nullions  ! 

I subjoin  a list  of  the  authorities  from  which  I 
have  derived  my  information  : Carte’s  Life,  of 
( irmonde ; Whitelocke’s  Memorials ; Ijiidlow’s 
Memoirs ; Thurloe’s  State  Papers  ; Kushworth’s 
Historical  Collections ; Smith’s  History  of  Cork; 
Howell’s  State  Trials ; Calendar  of  State  I^apters, 
Charles  II. ; Calendar  of  Clarendon  State  Papers ; 
Carlyle’s  Cromivell.  H.  B. 

Old  Houses  with  Secret  Chambers,  &c.  (5*** 
S.  xii.  248.) — The  following  extract  from  a State 
Paper  in  the  Public  Record  Office  will  have  some  in- 
terest for  A.  F.  in  regard  to  the  above  subject.  The 
paper  is  preserved  among  others  relating  to  the 
rebellion  of  ’45,  and  obviously  has  reference  to  the 
search  that  was  being  made  all  over  the  country 
for  suspected  persons.  Worksop  Manor,  as  it  then 
existed,  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  down  in  1761  ; 
but  this  bit  of  evidence  of  its  curious  construction 
seems  well  worth  preserving  : — 

“ The  Information  and  Examination  of  Margaret  Brown- 

hill,  taken  upon  Oath  before  Richard  Bagshaw,  the 

24th  of  Nov.,  1745. 

“ Who  says  that  nine  years  ago  last  spring,  upon  that 
Easter  Monday,  she,  Catherine  Marshall,  and  another 
young  woman  went  to  Worsop  Mannor  to  see  Elisabeth 
AValkden,  who  lived  as  a servant  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfol  k [sic)  there,  and  desiring  to  look  at  the  house,  the 
4aid  Elisabeth  Walkden  she  believed  showed  them  most 
of  the  rooms  in  the  house,  and  at  last  coming  upon  the 
leads  of  the  house  and  walking  there  and  looking  about 
them,  the  said  Elisabeth  Walkden  said  she  would  let 
them  see  a greater  variety  than  they  had  seen,  upon 
which  she  raised  up  the  edge  of  a sheet  of  lead  with  her 
knife  till  she  got  her  fingers  under  it,  and  then  she  desired 
them  to  assist  her  to  lift  it  up,  which  accordingly  they 
did,  and  then  under  that  she  took  up  a trap  door  where 
there  was  a pair  of  stairs,  which  they  went  down  into  a 
little  room  which  was  all  dark,  but  the  said  Elisabeth 
Walkden  opening  the  window  shutt  (sic)  there  was  a fire- 
place, a bed,  and  a few  chairs  in  the  said  room,  and 
asking  her  what  use  that  room  was  for  she  said  it  was 
to  hide  people  in  in  troublesome  times ; then  the  said 
Elisabeth  Walkden  went  to  the  side  of  the  room  next  to 
the  stair  foot  and  opened  a door  in  the  wainscot  about 
the  middle  of  the  height  of  the  room,  which  they  looked 
into,  but  it  being  dark  they  could  not  see  anything  in  it, 
but  the  said  Elisabeth  AValkden  said  they  could  not  go 
into  it  it  was  so  full  of  arms,  upon  which  the  said  Elisabeth 
Walkden  shut  the  door  and  they  went  up  stairs,  and  then 
she  shut  the  trap  door  and  laid  down  the  sheet  of  lead 
as  it  was  before,  which  was  so  nice  she  could  not  discern 
it  from  another  part  of  the  leads,  and  believes  she  could 
not  find  it  if  she  was  there  again. 


In  the  Manor  House,  Trent,  near  Sherborne,  is  a 
secret  chamber,  entered  from  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  through  a sliding  panel  in  the  oak  wains- 
coting, in  which  Charles  II.  lay  concealed  for  a 
fortnight  on  his  escape  to  the  coast  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  Trent  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  villages  in  Somerset.  In  its 
beautiful  church  is  a chancel  screen,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

W.  E.  Tate. 

New  Athenseum'Club. 

I remember  the  feeling  of  awe  I experienced 
some  ten  years  ago,  when  a boy,  on  being  pointed 
out  the  entrance  to  a secret  passage  in  the  wall  of 
the  staircase,  as  well  as  a subterranean  passage  in 
the  basement  of  Bromley  Hall  at  Bromley-by-Bow. 
The  then  occupiers  have  long  since  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh;  but  without  doubt  A.  F.  might,  on 
application  to  the  present  tenant,  learn  if  these 
passages  still  exist.  G.  Perratt. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I used  to  be  taken,  when 
a child,  to  visit  an  old  lady  in  Canterbury,  who 
lived  in  a very  old  house,  entered  from  High 
Street,  and  nearly  facing  Mercery  Lane,  which 
leads  straight  to  the  cathedral.  One  of  the  rooms 
had  a window  opening  into  a church  adjoining. 
In  the  thickness  of  the  walls  were  staircases,  two 
or  three  certainly,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  a nunnery  formerly,  and 
a subterranean  passage,  it  was  asserted,  used  to 
connect  it  with  the  cathedral.  I believe  the  house 
still  exists.  W.  K.  W.  Chafy-Chaft. 

A secret  chamber  or  priests’  hiding-place  exists 
at  Ingatestone  Hall,  Essex,  twenty-four  miles  from 
London.  The  hall  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Petre  family  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  secret 
chamber  was  discovered  some  twenty-four  years 
ago,  and  was  entered  from  the  host’s  bedroom, 
through  a trap  2 ft.  square,  and  descended  into  by 
a twelve-step  ladder ; it  measures  14ft.  by  2ft.  lin., 
and  is  10  ft.  in  height.  The  hall  itself  is  of  the  age 
of  Henry  VII.  Other  secret  chambers  are  to  be 
met  with  at  Sawston  Hall,  Cambs.  ; Coldham 
Hall,  Suffolk  ; Maple  Durham  and  Upton 
Court,  Berks  ; and  at  Stonyhurst,  the  seat  of 
the  Sherbournes,  in  Lancashire. 

J.  W.  Savill. 

Dunmow,  Essex, 

The  69th  Eegiment  called  “ the  old 
Agamemnons”  (5^* *"  S.  xi.  329  ; xii.  14,  177,  239.) 
— The  history  of  the  69th,*  written  by  Major 
W.  F.  Butler  when  a lieutenant  in  that  regiment, 
contains  the  following  passages  : — 

“ Towards  the  close  of  1794,  three  detachments  of  the 


* A Narrative  of  the  Historical  Events  connected  with 

the  Sixty-Ninth  Regiment.  By  W.  P.  Butler,  69th  Regt. 

London,  Mitchell  & Co.,  1870.  8vo.,  Ts.  6d. 
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69th  were  embarked  at  Bastia,  on  board  the  ships  of  the 
line,  Britannia,  Agamemnon,  and  Couri  geux.” — P.  15. 

“ The  detachments  on  board  the  Agamemnon  and 
Courageux  shared  in  all  tlie  enterprises  which  attended 
the  cruise  of  Nelson,  along  tlie  Italian  coast,  during  the 
summer  of  1796.  In  the  blockade  of  Genoa — in  the 
gallant  cutting  out  of  store  ships  at  Laona  Bay — in 
the  evacuation  of  Leghorn— the  capture  of  Porto-Ferrajo, 
and  the  retreat  from  Corsica,  the  ship  which  carried 
Nelson  carried  also  one  hundred  of  the  69th  ; and  when 
in  a few  months  later,  at  St.  Vincent,  the  great  Captain 
passed  from  the  ijuarter  deck  of  the  San  Nicholas  to  the 
San  Josef,  in  that  unparalleled  exploit  of  boarding  at  once 
two  hostile  ships,  one  across  the  other,  he  had  again 
around  him  on  every  side,  his  tried  detachment  the  ‘old 
Agamemnons  ’ of  the  69th.  The  detachment  which 
had  embarked  on  board  the  Courageux  met  an  untimely 
fate.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  December,  1796,  while 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Courageux 
struck  the  rocks  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary — six  hundred 
souls  were  on  board  at  the  time,  and  out  of  these  scarcely 
a fifth  were  saved  by  clambering  along  the  fallen  main- 
mast to  the  rocky  shore.  This  disaster  reduced  the 
detachments  serving  with  the  fleet  at  the  close  of  1796,  to 
two,  one  on  board  the  Britannia,  and  the  other  on  board 
the  Captain,  to  which  vessel  it  had  been  transferrd  from 
the  Agamemnon,  when  the  latter,  thoroughly  worn 
out,  was  ordered  home  from  the  Jlediterranean.” — 
Pp.  18-19. 

The  association  between  Nelson  and  the  69th’ 
so  clearly  shown  by  these  extracts,  fully  accounts 
for  the  expression  used.  Moreover,  the  fact  is 
further  stated  under  Nelson’s  own  hand.  In  the 
appendix  (p.  94)  to  the  Narrative  is  printed  his 
letter  (April  7,  1796),  addressed  to  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jervis,  in  which  he  desires  to  retain  with 
himself  on  board  the  Agamemnon  Lieut.  Pierson 
of  the  69th,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  in 
the  routine  of  duty  to  the  Britannia.  This  officer, 
he  says, 

“was  brought  forward  in  the  69th  Regiment  under  the 
auspices  of  Colonel  Villette,  and  myself,  having  come  to 
us  at  the  siege  of  Bastia  as  a volunteer,  from  the  Nea- 
politan service,  and  never  having  served  with  any  one 
but  ourselves,  yet  this  I should  lay  no  stress  upon  were 
I not  so  particularly  situated.’’ 

So  far  as  regards  service  by  this  regiment  on 
board  vessels  of  war,  this  history  states  that  it  was 
in  Eodney’s  fleet  and  shared  in  the  great  victory* 
which  gained  for  the  admiral  a peerage.  Three 
years  afterwards  it  landed  in  Ireland,  and  remained 
in  that  country  for  eight  years  (1785  to  1793).  At 
the  beginning  of  1793,  when,  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  against  France,  Lord  Hood  was  ordered 
to  proceed  with  a fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  “ the 
ships  hastily  put  in  commission  were  short  of 
hands,  so  on  board  this  Mediterranean  fleet,  to  act 
once  more  as  Marines,  went  one  thousand  of  the 
69th”  (p.  7).  Hence  arose  that  connexion  with 
Nelson  which  was  continued  with  varying  fortune 
until  a portion  of  the  corps  took  part  in  the 


* “ And  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  a wreath  of 

embroidered  laurel  should  encircle  the  number  69  upon 

the  colours  of  the  Regiment.” — Butler,  p.  6. 


memorable  battle  of  St.  i Vincent.  The  literary 
ability  so  conspicuously  exhibited  by  the  author  in 
his  better  known  work.  The  Great  Loyie  Land,  is 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
here  woven  together  the  historical  events  connected 
with  the  regiment,  of  which  he  was  then  an  officer. 

John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

“Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Queen”  (b^^* 
S.  iii.  428.) — I am  now  able  not  indeed  to  fully 
answer  my  own  query  at  the  above  reference,  but 
still  to  elucidate  matters  somewhat,  by  giving  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  investigated  the  unhappy 
Queen’s  history,  upon  the  value  and  authenticity 
of  this  account  of  it.  Sir  C.  F.  L.  Wraxall,  in  his 
Life  and  Times  of  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of 
JJenmark  and  Norway  (London,  Allen,  1864, 
3 vols.  8vo.),  thus  speaks  of  it  : — • 

“The  authenticity  of  this  work  has  been  disputed  be- 
cause it  was  published  anonymously ; but  after  careful 
examination  I am  disposed  to  accept  it  in  evidence. 
Baron  von  Seckendorf,  v/riting  to  Mr.  W.  N.  Wraxall  in 
1776,  remarks,  ‘On  m'a  aussi  parle  dernierement  d’une 
brochure  qui  vient  de  paraitre  a Londres  au  sujet  de  notre 
chere  et  respectable  maitresse  qui  a pour  titre  Memoirs  of 
an  Unfortunate  Queen.  Quoique  I’authenticite  de  ces 
lettrea  est  incontestablement  fausse,  je  serais  pourtant  bien 
aise  de  les  posseder.’  How  on  earth  could  the  baron  be 
certain  of  the  falsehood  of  a book  he  had  never  seen? 
The  details  connected  with  the  palace  revolution  reveal 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  only  a constant 
attendant  on  the  Queen  could  possess.  At  first  I was 
inclined  to  believe  that  my  grandfather  was  the  author 
but  I find  no  proof  to  that  effect  among  his  papers. 
That  the  book  should  be  published  anonymously  adds  in 
this  instance  to  its  authenticity.  George  III.  had  a 
horror  of  the  facts  connected  with  his  sister  being  pub- 
lished, and  would  have  visited  with  his  severest  dis- 
pleasure any  courtier  guilty  of  such  an  offence.  Hence, 
though  the  author  thought  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  a beloved  mistress,  he  did  not  consider  that 
her  cause  would  be  served  by  a self-sacrifice.” — Vol.  i. 
p.  34. 

Middle  Templar. 

Spiritualism,  Second  Sight,  &c.  (S***  S.  xii. 
268,  294.) — I should  like  to  say  to  my  friend  the 
printer  that  I wrote  “ patiently,”  not  “ publicly,” 
though  both  epithets  would  be  applicable  to  a 
series  of  inquiries  carried  out  by  a well-known 
society  in  London.  I should  also  like  to  add  to 
my  references  on  the  literature  of  spiritualism,  the 
Spiritual  Magazine  and  the  Spiritualist,  the 
former  a monthly,  the  latter  a weekly,  serial,  both 
published  by  E.  W.  Allen.  Second  sight,  which  I 
had  not  time  to  touch  upon  in  my  former  reply,  is 
in  reality  quite  a different  subject,  for  I have  not 
been  led  by  any  experiments  which  I have  wit- 
nessed to  admit  the  assumption  of  extra-human 
agency  which  has  given  rise  to  what  I consider 
the  unfortunate  title  “ spiritualism.”  On  second 
sight  information  may  be  gathered  in  almost  any 
work  dealing  with  the  traditional  superstitions  of 
the  Celtic  race.  Some  references  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer’s  English  Folk-Lore,  Mr.  Hen- 
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derson’s  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  bounties,  among 
recent  publications.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

The  Logographic  Press  (5^^  S.  xii.  223,  252, 
27 6.) — I have  many  volumes  printed  logogra  phically, 
but  perhaps  the  titles  of  the  following  may  be  most 
interesting,  as  they  relate  to  the  history  and  practice 
of  the  art  : — 

“ An  Introduction  to  bo^ography ; or  the  Art  of 
Arranging  and  Composing  for  Printing  with  Words  Intire, 
their  Radices  and  Terniitiations,  instead  of  Single  Letters. 
By  His  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent.  By  Henry  John- 
son. London:  Printed  Logngraphically  and  Sold  by  J. 
Walter,  Bookseller,  Charing  Cross,  and  J.  Sewel,  Cornhill. 
jiDCCLXxxiii.”  Pp.  iv-64. 

The  author  claims  to  have  invented  the  process  five 
years  before,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  printing  of 
lottery  blanks  and  prizes  on  the  evening  of  each 
drawing. 

“An  Address  to  the  Public  by  J.  Waiter,  shewing  the 
Great  Improvement  he  has  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing 
by  Logograp-hic  Arrangements;  stating  also  the  various 
Difficulties  and  Oppositions  he  lias  encountered  during 
its  Progress  to  the  present  State  of  Perfection.  London  ; 
Printed  at  the  Logographic  Press,  Printing  House  Square, 
Black  Briars,  and  Sold  by  J.  Walter,  No.  1G9,  Facing 
Bond-Street,  Piccadilly,  jidcclx.xxix.”  Pp.  xiy-88. 

The  preface  is  a very  curious  piece  of  autobiography, 
■and  a very  interesting  account  of  logography,  and 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Times,  perhaps  worth 
a place  in  “ N.  & Q.’’  The  larger  part  of  the 
pamphlet  is  occupied  by  copies  of  letters  from  Dr. 
Ben.  Franklin,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  W.  Caslon,  and  others.  Eight  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  were  subscribers  to  Mr.  Walter’s  plan 
of  printing  logographically,  and  two  pages  and 
a quarter  to  a list  of  the  publications  of  the  Logo- 
graphic  Press. 

Logography,  under  the  title  of  “ combination 
type,”  was  partially  revived  by  John  H.  Tobitt  in 
his  pamphlet,  published  by  himself  at  New  York 
in  1852,  but  he  ignores  all  previous  inventions 
■except  a suggestion  of  Earl  Stanhope,  which  had 
been  “ unsuccessful.” 

Among  my  shelves  of  books  about  printing  I 
find  another  worth  a word  just  now  as  “anew 
mode  of  printing.”  It  is  a thin  octavo  of  136  pages, 
a reprint  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Itasselas,  and  is  called 
on  the  title  “ Pusher’s  edition,”  having  been  printed 
for  P.  Rusher  by  Chene}',  printer.  High  Street, 
Banbury,  in  1804.  As  no  description  is  given  I 
cannot  make  out  what  the  inventor  claimed.  The 
only  peculiarity  notable  is  that  the  long  letters, 
y,p,  and  y,  are  dwarfed,  their  tails  being  compressed 
and  twisted  under,  so  as  not  to  fall  below  the  line. 

Este. 

Birmingliam. 

At  the  first  reference  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
Times  office  all  the  type  used  on  the  paper  is  cast 
on  the  premises,  and  that  it  is  recast  daily,  as  being 


more  economical  than  distributing  it.  Two  errors 
are  embodied  in  this  statement  which  should  not 
pass  without  correction.  Only  a small  quantity  of 
type  is  cast  in  the  Times  office  (Messrs.  Miller  & 
Ricliard  supplying  the  bulk),  and  the  type  is  not 
recast  daily,  but  distributed,  as  in  other  printing 
establishments.  The  fact  of  the  pages  being 
stereotyped,  and  the  plates  being  afterwards 
melted  down,  may  possibly  have  led  to  the  errors 
referred  to.  D’Erfla. 

The  printing  of  the  Times  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  {ante,  p.  276)  was  effected  by  the  aid 
of  William  Shackell,  who  then  was  overseer  to 
Flint,  a printer  in  the  Old  Bailey.  He  took  his 
staff,  chiefly  boys,  to  Walter’s  aid.  J.  How. 

The  Royal  Signature  (5^’'  S.  xii.  206,  255, 
276.) — At  p.  255  Mr.  Walford  states  that  “ Her 
Majesty  has  signed  every  officer’s  commission 
‘ Victoria  R.  and  I.’  ever  since  she  was  proclaimed 
Empress  of  India.”  The  necessity  for  that  accuracy 
in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  which  alone  renders  it 
an  authoritative  reference,  obliges  me  to  point  out 
that  this  is  quite  a mistake.  The  Queen  never 
signs  any  officer’s  commissions.  She  used  formerly 
to  do  so.  My  first  three  commissions,  as  second 
lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and  captain  in  the  60th 
Rifles,  were  all  signed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
“ Victoria  R.,”  and  at  the  bottom  was  “ By  Her 
Majesty’s  Command  ” and  the  signature  of  one  of 
the  ministers,  “ W.  E.  Gladstone,”  “ G.  Grey,”  or 
some  other.  But  the  amount  of  documents  to  sign 
was  so  great  that  the  work  was  always  in  arrears, 
and  the  commission  was  constantly  two  years  after 
the  Gazette.  Then  came  the  accumulation  of  com- 
missions occasioned  by  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  relieve  Her  Majesty  of  the 
drudgery,  and  that  all  commissions  should  be 
signed  by  the  head  of  the  army  and  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state.  But  even  then  there 
was  much  delay.  I became  major  in  1858,  but  only 
got  my  commission  in  June,  1861,  signed  “George” 
and  “ G.  C.  Lewis.”  That  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  army  was  signed  June  8,  1862,  “ George”  and 
“ De  Grey  and  Ripon,”  and  this  was  almost  the 
first  under  the  new  warrant. 

My  commissions  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
60th,  colonel  in  the  army,  and  major-general  were 
signed  respectively  “ George”  and  “ Edward  Card- 
well,”  “ George  ” and  “ J.  S.  Pakington,”  “ George  ” 
and  “Edward  Cardwell.”  But  so  entirely  was  the 
Queen’s  signature  disused  that  a new  form  of  com- 
mission was,  and  still  is,  issued,  ending  : — 

“In  witness  whereof  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding 
in  Chief,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  in  pursuance  of  the  Order  of  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  June,  1862,  and  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty  under  her  royal  sign  manual 
of  even  date  herewith,  hereunto  subscribe  their  names 
this  day  of,”  &c. 
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All  names  for  promotion  are  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty  previous  to  the  publication  of  a Gazette, 
and  Her  Majesty  may  sign  that  document ; but 
commissions  ? No.  Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  bong  Wall,  Oxford. 

[Some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  Royal  signa- 
ture since  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  will  be 
found  in  .Marvin's  Our  Ihihlic  Offices.] 

French  Accented  “ e ” (S'**  S.  xii.  46,  253.) — 
Meissner’s  rule  that  de  seems  always  accented, 
except  before  ss,  sc,  and  st,  requires  to  be  guarded 
\yith  the  proviso  that  the  de  forms  a syllable  of 
itself  thus  dextre  and  its  compounds,  denier,  a 
pennj\ 

To  the  list  of  exceptions  (eighteen)  add  the  fol- 
lowing ; de,  the  preposition  itself,  so  frequently 
accented  in  composition,  dedans,  derjrc,  devii 
with  its  compounds,  demoiselle,  dtcers  the  prep.; 
and  to  des-,  generally  accented,  except  before 
s,  c,  t,  we  have  the  exceptions  dcspotique,  despumer, 
desfpiamation.  So  that  the  rule  is  not  much  to  be 
relied  on.  But  why  is  de,  the  prep.,  unaccented 
when  not  compounded,  and  accented  otherwise? 
and  why  are  such  words  as  dehout,  deffit,  deUt, 
dehors,  depuis,  devant,  demander,  devancer,  devenir, 
&c.,  excepted?  The  rule,  which  at  best  is  a 
bad  guide,  does  not  touch  the  mass  of  words  re- 
ferred to  in  my  first  letter,  as  Cesar  and  hcsiter, 
where  e represents  w;  hero,  where  e represents  rj ; 
giant,  where  e represents  a letter  omitted  ; gelasin. 
where  e represents  e;  giometrie,  where  the  first  e 
represents  c or  rj,  and  the  second  c represents  c or 
£.  That  is  the  question  asked.  Between  w or  ai, 
e or  1],  c or  e,  there  is  nothing  in  common  that  I 
can  discern  ; then  why  use  a common  symbol  (c)  to 
express  such  widely  different  conditions?  The  re- 
plies hitherto  made  do  not  even  touch  the  difficulty. 
Some  French  scholars,  whose  erudition  I greatly 
honour,  correspond  with  “N.  & Q.,”  .and  I am  sure 
they  could  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Qdekett,  who  says  that  e,  c,  e,  e represent 
four  distinct  (vowel)  sounds,  I can  only  reply,  Why 
should  e sometimes  be  accented  and  sometimes  not  ? 
why  should  vowels  which  have  nothing  in  common 
be  represented  by  a common  symbol?  We  hear 
a vast  .de.al  about  the  superiority  of  the  French 
language  to  our  own,  especially  in  its  orthography, 
but  I must  confess,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
I c.an  in  no  wise  endorse  this  opinion.  The  e may 
be  omitted  for  the  present,  for  the  difficulty  is  not 
very  great,  and  the  e is  quite  simple  of  solution. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

Lavant. 

“ The  Lass  of  Eichmond  Hill”  (P‘  S.  ii.  103, 
350  ; V.  453  ; 2”<i  S.  ii.  6 ; xi.  207  ; S-'O  S.  xi.  343, 
362,  386,  445,  489  ; 5*>*  S.  ix.  169,  239,  317,  495  ; 
X.  69,  92,  168,  231,  448  ; xi.  52.)— The  following 

* JJtca,  ten,  and  its  compounds  must  be  excepted. 


evidence  has  not  been  produced  by  any  former- 
correspondent.  As  it  is  that  of  a contemporary, 
and  gives  some  particulars  of  the  author  and  subject 
of  the  song,  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  ; — 

“Leonard  was  a great  poetaster  ; and  having  fallen  in 
love  with  a Miss  lanson,  daughter  to  a very  rich  attorney 
of  Bedford  Row,  London,  he  wrote  on  her  the  celebrated 
song  of  The  Lass  of  liichmond  IIUl  (her  father  had 
a lodge  there).  She  could  not  withstand  this,  and  re- 
turned his  flame.  This  young  lady  was  absolutely  beauti- 
ful, but  quite  a slattern  in  her  person.  She  likewise  bad 
a turn  fur  versification,  and  was  therefore  altogether  well 
adapted  to  her  lame  lover,  particularly  as  she  could  never 
spare  time  from  her  poetry  to  scash  her  hands,  a circum- 
stance in  which  M'Nally  was  spnpnihetic.  The  father, 
however,  notwithstanding  all  this,  refused  his  consent, 
and  consequently  M'Nally  took  advantage  of  his  dramatic 
knowledge  by  adopting  the  precedent  of  Barnaby  Brittle, 
and  bribed  a barber  to  lather  old  lanson’s  eyes  as  well  as 
his  chin,  with  something  rather  sharper  too  th.an  Windsor 
soap.  Slipping  out  of  the  room  while  her  father  was 
getting  rill  of  the  lather  and  the  smart,  this  Sappho,  with 
her  limping  Phaon,  escaped,  and  were  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  the  same  evening,  and  she  still  con- 
tinued making,  and  M'Nally  correcting,  verses  till  it 
pleased  God  to  call  his  angel  away.  This  curious  couple 
conducted  themselves,  both  generally  and  toward  each 
other,  extremely  well  after  their  union.  Old  lansom 
partly  forgave  them,  and  made  some  settlement  upon 
their  children.” — l^ersonal  Sketches  of  his  oivii  Times,  by 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  second  ed.,  pp.  5’2-3. 

Of  the  appearance  of  this  gallant  bridegroom 
Sir  Jonah  gives  a description  : — 

“Councillor  Leonard  M'Nally,  well  known  both  at  the 
English  and  Irish  bars,  and  in  the  dramatic  circles  as  the 
author  of  that  popular  little  piece  Rohin  Hood,  &c.,  was 
one  of  the  strangest  fellows  in  the  world.  His  figure 
was  ludicrous : he  was  very  short,  and  nearly  as  broad  as 
long  ; his  legs  were  of  unequal  length,  and  he  had  a face 
which  no  washing  could  clean ; he  wanted  one  thumb, 
the  absence  of  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  expedients 
on  his  part ; and  he  took  great  care  to  have  no  nails,  as 
he  regularly  ate  every  morning  the  growth  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,”  &c. 

Then  follows  a description  of  his  duel  with  Sir- 
Jonah,  in  which  he  was  only  saved  from  death  by 
the  fact  that  his  opponent’s  bullet  hit  the  buckle 
of  his  suspenders  {'vulgariter  g.allows),  on  which 
Sir  Jonah’s  second  exclaimed,  “ By  J — , Mac,  you 
are  the  only  rogue  I ever  knew  that  was  saved  by 
the  gallows  ” [ihid.,  p.  51). 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“Orarium”  : “Stola”  : “Sddarium”  (5“’  S- 
xii.  48,  232.)— The  proper  Latin  synonym  for  the 
staff  cloth  is  ce.rillnm. 

Sudarium,  Gr.  crovSdpiov,  originally  a cloth  to 
wipe  off  perspir.ation,  came  to  signify  any  cloth 
(St.  Luke  xix.  20,  St.  John  xi.  44,  xx.  7,  Acts  xix.), 
a kerchief  or  napkin.  It  became  the  maniple  or 
handlin.  St.  Jerome  mentions  a “ sudary  ” and 
“orarium”  in  his  epistle  to  Nepotian  as  worn 
together. 

iStola,  Gr.  erroh),  was  origin, ally,  in  the  classical 
and  Biblical  sense,  a dress  or  habit  (St.  Mark  xii. 
38,  St.  Luke  xv.  12,  xx.  46,  Eev.  vi.  11,  vii.  9,  13, 
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14).  It  first  appears  in  its  present  ecclesiastical 
sense  in  the  ninth  century,  as  used  by  Amalarius. 
It  is  probably  the  ofersli]}e  of  the  English  canons 
of  960  (c.  xlvi.),  but  the  actual  word  stola  is  first 
mentioned  in  this  country  in  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
fessor, with  albe  and  maniple. 

Orarium,  Gr.  ojpapiov,  a face-cloth,  connected 
with  os  or  ora.  It  was  originally,  in  the  East,  a 
dress  like  the  stole  (Counc.  Laodic.,  321,  c.  xxvii.), 
but  afterwards  the  deacon’s  stole,  worn  on  one 
shoulder  ; that  of  the  Eastern  priest  being  called 
TrepiTpaypi'jXiov,  being  passed  round  the  neck. 
Kabanus  Maurus,  in  the  ninth  century,  says  the 
orarium,  called  by  some  the  stole,  was  allotted  to 
the  orators  of  Christ,  those  licensed  to  preach,  who 
wore  it  covering  the  neck  and  breast,  as  connected 
with  the  voice,  os.  This  was  the  Western  use.  In 
the  W.  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  c.  xxviii., 
orarium  represents  the  modern  stole.  Alcuin  and 
Honorius  (1130)  use  the  words  as  synonyms.  The 
Council  of  Braga,  563,  c.  ix.,  ordered  that  “de 
ccetero  superposito  scapulae  sicut  decet  diaconi 
utantur  orario.”  By  the  Council  of  Mayence,  813, 
■c.  xlviii.,  priests  were  to  use  it  at  all  times.  Comp. 
Durand,  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  n.  18.  (1).  At  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Cyprian  they  laid  linen  cloths  and  “oraria” 
to  receive  the  saint’s  blood  ; and  St.  Ambrose 
mentions  “oraria”  laid  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Gervais 
and  Protasius.  (2).  In  time  when  rich  persons 
gave  ornamental  bands  (like  narrow  kerchiefs)  to 
be  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  stole,  the  former 
were  called  “ oraria  ” {ora,  a border),  as  in  the 
gifts  of  St.  Augustine  to  bishops  whom  he  con- 
secrated. (3).  The  third  derivation  from  oim'e 
shows  another  development  of  the  word. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

The  FitzMaurice  and  Petty  Families  (5‘'' 
S.  xii.  148.) — The  Hon.  Thomas  FitzMaurice  (for 
that  was  his  real  name,  not  Petty) — the  second  son 
of  the  Hon.  John  FitzMaurice  (fifth  son  of  Thomas 
FitzMaurice,  twenty-first  baron  and  first  earl  of 
Kerry),  who  assumed  the  name  of  Petty  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estates  of  his  maternal  uncle  Charles 
Petty,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  in  1750 — was  ancestor  of 
Lord  Orkney.  With  all  respect  for  the  memory  of 
an  able  man,  who  “ achieved  greatness,”  I must 
enter  a protest  against  the  practice  of  obliterating 
the  name  of  FitzMaurice  for  that  of  Petty.  Arch- 
dall,  in  his  revised  edition  of  Lodge’s  Peerage, 
published  in  1789,  is  careful  to  state  that  the  Hon. 
Thomas  FitzMaurice  “ retains  ” the  name  of  Fitz- 
Maurice ; and  it  is  very  certain  that  if  the  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  Petty  had  not  been  made 
a condition  of  succession  to  his  uncle’s  estates,  the 
Hon.  John  FitzMaurice,  father  of  Thomas,  would 
never  have  resigned  his  ancient  paternal  one.  The 
Hon.  Thomas  FitzMaurice  married  Lady  Mary 
■O’Brien,  only  surviving  child  of  Murrogh  O’Brien, 
who  according  to  Archdall’s  Lodge  was  Earl  of 


Inchiquin,  but  Sir  Bernard  Burke  calls  him  Mar- 
quis ot  Thomond.  He  was,  at  all  events,  cousin 
to  the  present  Lord  Inchiquin,  and  his  wife  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  her  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Orkney,  which  passed  to  her  FitzMaurice  grand- 
son, Thomas  John  Hamilton  FitzMaurice,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  born  in  1803.  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  Peer- 
age gives  his  descendants,  and  the  second  volume 
of  Archdall’s  Lodge  gives  a full  account  of  the  Fitz- 
Maurices  and  the  Pettys. 

Mary  Agnes  Hickson. 

The  following  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a monu- 
ment in  the  church  of  Newington-next- Hy the  may 
be  of  service  to  any  one  interested  in  this  family  : 

“ Here  lieth  the  body  of 
Cristhopliar  petty  (jenr^) 

He  died  ye  26  Oct  1668 
Aged  38  years.  Hee  left 
isuee  at  his  death 
2 sons  & 5 daus  John 
& Christhophar  & Marthar 
& Elizabeth  & Cristian 
& Allice  & Ann.” 

Arms  : Erm.,  a bend.  Hardric  Morphyn. 

Arms  in  Stoke  Churchyard,  Devonport  (5‘'' 
S.  xii.  248.) — 'I'he  .arms  seem  to  be  Needham  im- 
paling 1 and  4 Strode,  2 and  3 Couper  or  Cuper. 

Arms  on  a Picture  by  Jansen  (5^^  S.  xii. 
229.) — These  are  the  arms  of  Morgan. 

H.  S.  G. 

Hawking  in  1879  (5‘''  S.  xii.  227.) — Hawking, 
like  otter- hunting,  still  survives  here  and  there. 
I know  a place  in  Surrey  where  it  is  practised,  and 
at  the  village  post  olSce  appears  a request  that, 
“ as  trained  or  hunting  hawks  are  flown  in  this 
neighbourhood,”  the  rural  sportsmen  will  respect 
them.  A.  J.  M. 

A Precious  Cryptograph  : C.  Wren  (5‘’'  S. 
ix.  226.) — The  solution  of  this  cryptograph  was 
announced  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1859,  as  having  been 
forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Francis  Williams,  of 
Grange  Court,  Chigwell.  Read  each  sentence 
b.ackward,  omitting  every  third  letter,  and  the 
meaning  stands  revealed.  The  omitted  letters 
give  Wren’s  name  and  the  dates.  The  account  in 
full,  with  other  interesting  particulars,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Report  of  the  Association,  1859. 

J.  B.  C. 

Ottawa. 

Monte  di  Pietate  (5*’’  S.  xii.  188,  277.)— The 
following  references  to  Archceologia  may  be  of  use : 
Lombards  and  brokers,  the  difference  between 
them,  and  the  Mounts  of  Piety  described,  xxix. 
281.  Mount  of  Piety,  scheme  proposed  in  the 
time  of  Charles  1.  for  establishing  one  in  England, 
xxix.  275-304.  History  of  such  institutions, 
xxix.  275,  285.  Originated  in  fifteenth  century, 
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in  consequence  of  the  excessive  usury  of  the  Jews 
and  Lombards,  xxix.  275.  The  earliest  of  these 
institutions  is  believed  to  have  been  that  at  Padua, 
founded  in  1491,  xxix.  275.  Leo  IV.  (sic)  soon 
after  adopted  the  plan  at  Rome  as  a public  bene- 
volent institution  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Government,  xxix.  275. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

Robert  Southey,  M.P.  (5^''  S.  xii.  248.) — He 
was  elected  for  Downton,  whilst  on  the  Continent 
in  1826,  without  his  knowledge.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  at  once  stated  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  qualification.  His  friends  proposed 
to  provide  him  with  one  by  subscription.  He 
declined  this,  at  once  wrote  to  the  Speaker  declar- 
ing his  return  void  for  want  of  qualification,  and 
a new  writ  was  issued  (see  Austin  and  Ralph's 
Lives  of  the  Foets  Laureate,  p.  .382).  As  Southey 
himself  deemed  his  election  void,  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  assumed  any  of  the 
privileges  of  membership.  Edward  Solly. 

Artistic  : “Jockey  Wilson  ” (S***  S.  xii.  230.) 
— In  years  long  past  I had  some  personal  intimacy 
with  the  younger  branches  of  this  artist’s  family, 
and  retain  some  slight  recollection  of  Jock  Wilson, 
as  he  was  commonly  called  in  his  familiar  Scotch — 
not  Jockey  (diminutive  for  “ little  Jack”),  applied 
to  a boy.  John  or  Jock  Wilson  was  a native  of 
Ayr,  N.B.,  and  commenced  the  business  of  life  as  a 
house  painter,  which  occupation  he  relinquished  at 
an  early  age,  to  try  his  skill  and  fortune  in  pursuit 
•of  the  fine  arts.  He  was,  as  is  said  of  many  other 
artists,  self-taught  ; that  is,  he  had  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  do  a particular  kind  of  work  and  a deter- 
mined will  to  find  out  the  way  to  do  it.  It  is  said 
the  only  help  he  ever  received  was  a few  hints 
from  a scene-painter  and  theatrical  manager, 
Alexander  Nasmyth,  the  clever  father  of  two 
flimous  sons,  the  one  the  noted  landscape  painter, 
the  other  the  distinguished  inventor  of  the  steam 
hammer.  About  1798-9  Jock  Wilson  was  attracted 
to  London,  and  obtained  employment  in  the  scenic 
department  of  several  of  our  metropolitan  theatres. 
At  Astley’s  he  seems  to  have  retained  a long 
■engagement.  In  1807  his  name  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy 
as  the  exhibitor  of  a picture,  “ Fall  of  the  Clyde,” 
and  his  address  is  given,  “ James  Street,  Lambeth 
Marsh.”  In  Lambeth  he  certainly  resided  for 
some  year.s,  for  though  he  frequently  shifted  his 
quarters,  his  Sittings,  as  traced  by  means  of  the 
Academy  catalogues,  were  confined  to  streets  and 
places  almost  within  bow- shot  of  the  archiepiscopal 
palace.  As  a painter  of  marine  subjects  and  coast 
scenery  he  attained  to  considerable  eminence  ; his 
pictures  of  this  class  were  admired  for  their  verve 
and  truth.  They  are  well  known,  and  are,  I 
believe,  still  highly  esteemed.  But  they  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  works  of  his  son,  “ Young 


Jock,”  also  a clever  painter  of  subjects  similar  to 
those  of  the  father.  During  the  palmy  days  of  the 
now  defunct  British  Institution  Jock  Wilson  car- 
ried off  one  of  the  premiums  offered  by  its  directors 
for  the  best  painting  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  Later  in  life  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk 
Street,  to  whose  exhibitions  he  was  a leading  and 
constant  contributor  to  within  a short  period  of 
his  death.  This  event  took  place  in  1855,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  Jos.  J.  J. 

The  Friar’s  [Heel,  Stonehenge  (It^  S.  v. 
598.) — I have  lately  come  across  this  explanation  : 

“ The  legend  of  the  stone  runs,  that  as  the  great 
enemy  was  raising  Stonehenge  he  muttered  tiiat  ‘no 
one  would  ever  know  how  it  was  done.’  But  a passing 
friar  heard  the  words,  and  exclaiming,  ‘ That  ’a  more 
than  thee  can  tell,’  fled  for  his  life.  The  enemy  flung  a 
great  stone  after  him,  but  hit  only  the  friar’s  heel.” — 
Ov,r  Own  Coimlry,  pt.  i.  p.  10. 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  AY. 

A Work  on  the  Wild  Cattle  of  England 
(5***  S.  viii.  187.) — The  work  alluded  to  by  P.  P. 
has  been  published  recently  by  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Petter  & Galpin,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late 
author’s  son,  Mr.  John  Storer.  J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

“The  Yellow  Book”  (5^'^  S.  xii.  228.) — 

“May  Day  was  almost  the  only  one  of  the  year,  in 
these  old  Commonwealth  times,  when  the  park  [Hyde 
Park]  presented  a universally  merry  appearance.  The 
gaiety  and  display  of  that  day  frequently  moved  the  bile 
of  the  old  God-fearing  Puritans.  One  of  them  in  1656 
published  a curious  little  book  in  order  to  point  out  the 
sinfulness  of  these  vain  meetings.  It  had  the  following 
quaint  title  : ‘ The  Yellow  Book,  or  a Serious  Letter  sent 
by  a Private  Christian  to  the  Lady  Consideration,  the 
first  day  of  May,  1656,  which  she  is  desired  to  Communi- 
cate in  Hyde  Park  to  the  Gallants  of  the  Times,  a little 
after  Sunset.  Also  a Brief  Account  of  the  Names  of 
some  Vain  Persons  that  intend  to  be  there,  whose  Com- 
pany the  new  Ladies  are  desired  to  Forbear.’  ” — The  Story 
of  the  London  Parks,  by  J aoob  Larwood. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Hall  Family  of  Otterburn  (S’’'^  S.  iv.  355.) 
— The  arms  of  the  Hall  family  of  Redesdale, 
Northumberland,  are  in  the  churchyard  of  Elsden, 
on  the  tombstone  of  Gabriel  Hall,  who  died  at 
Otterburn  Castle  in  1733.  Arms  : A chevron 
between  three  demi-lions  rampant ; on  a chief  three 
mullets.  Crest  ; On  an  esquire’s  helmet  a castle 
or  tower,  surmounted  by  what  appears  to  be  a boar, 
but  the  stone  is  much  perished. 

William  Hall. 

South  Hampstead,  N.AY. 

Women’s  Rights  (4*^  S.  xii.  345.) — In  1873,  at 
the  above  reference  I sent  you  two  very  early 
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instances  of  the  recognition  of  women’s  rights.  In 
those  cases  the  privileged  fair  were  no  less  per- 
sonages than  countesses  and  abbesses.  I now  send 
a much  later,  but  still  an  early,  instance,  the  lady 
here  being  only  described  as  a “ single  woman  ” 
and  probably  in  humble  circumstances.  It  is  from 
the  archives  of  the  borough  of  Maidstone  : — 

“ A.D.  1593. 

“That  tlie  1I"‘  of  September,  1593,  Rose  Cloke,  single 
woman  (according  to  the  order  and  constitutions  of  the 
town  ami  parish  of  Maidstone  aforesaid),  was  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  Corporation  and  Body  Politique  of  the  same 
town  and  parish,  from  henceforth  to  enjoy  the  liberties 
and  franchises  of  the  same  in  every  respect,  as  others, 
the  Freemen  of  the  said  town  and  parish. 

“ And  she  was  also  then  sworn  accordingly,  and  for 
som.e  reasonable  causes  and  considerations  then  stated, 
she  was  released  from  paying  any  fine,  other  than  for  her 
said  oath,  which  she  then  paid  accordingly.” 

I should  rather  doubt  the  legality  of  Miss  Eose 
Cloke’s  freedom,  but  probably  she  was  a strong- 
minded  female,  and  the  powers  that  were  con- 
sidered that  “ reasonable  cause  and  consideration.” 
Moreover,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  then  governing 
the  kingdom  like  a man,  and  why  should  not  Eose 
Cloke  assist  in  the  government  of  the  then  little 
town  of  Maidstone  like  a man  ? I should  like  to 
know  if  any  other  instances  are  recorded  of  free- 
women.  Medweig. 

William  Ainsworth  (.5“'  S.  v.  209.) — Watt 
does  not  record  his  Marrow  of  the  Bible ; or,  a 
Logico-Theological  Analysis  of  every  several  Book 
of  the  Iloly  Scripture,  together  with  some  English 
Poems,  1652,  8vo. 

John  Binoham  (5***  S.  vi.  427  ; vii.  15.) — 
Your  correspondent  does  not  mention  Bingham’s 
translation  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  1623,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Artillery  Company.  See  Spelman’s 
preface  to  his  translation. 

Ant.  Cade  (h***  S.  vi.  189)  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1584-5,  M.A.  1588,  B.D.  1599. 

Thomas  Dawson,  D.D.  (5*^  S.  vi.  429.) — Watt 
records  one  work  of  this  writer.  Add  A Treatise 
of  Loyalty  anil  Obedience,  1710  ; Church  of  Eng- 
land Alemorial,  with  Admonitions  to  Jesuits,  1718, 
8vo.  In  1732  he  published  a translation  of  Wm. 
Whitaker’s  Anstver  to  John  Dury  the  Jesuit,  8vo. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Eichardson  the  Novelist’s  House  (5*''  S.  xii. 
264,  295.)— G.  F.  B.  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
North  Eud  Eoad  is  in  the  parish  of  Fulham,  but 
Eichardson’s  house  was  close  to  the  Hammersmith 
turnpike,  and  it  was  often  called  The  Grange,  North 
End,  Hammersmith.  I do  not,  however,  understand 
what  G.  F.  B.  means  by  stating,  “ It  is  the  left 
and  not  the  right  hand  portion  of  the  building 
that  has  been  stuccoed  and  modernized.”  I was 
iu  the  house  this  morning  (15th  inst.),  and  most 


confidently  assert  that  it  is  the  right-hand  portion 
which  is  stuccoed — I mean,  of  course,  the  proper 
right,  and  not  the  spectator’s  right. 

G.  F.  B.  goes  on  to  state  that  Crofton  Croker 
says  that  Eichardson  lived  in  the  left-hand  house. 
Crofton  Croker  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  A small 
cut  of  the  house  in  its  present  state  is  given  in 
Croker’s  book,  and  the  text  says  that  “ the  portion 
nearest  to  the  eye  ” was  the  part  inhabited  by 
Eichardson.  This  portion  is  that  which  is  stuccoed, 
which  I call  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  building. 

There  are  no  traces  left  of  Eichardson’s  summer- 
house. The  stable  behind  the  red-brick  house  is 
a very  handsome  building.  There  is  no  stable 
behind  Eichardson’s  portion  of  the  house,  although 
we  know  from  his  correspondence  that  it  existed 
in  his  day.  I may  add  that  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  rooms  in  the  two  portions  of  the  building  are 
entirely  different.  This  seems  to  show  that  these 
were  always  two  distinct  dwellings.  F.  G. 

See  Walford’s  Old  and  New  London,  vol.  vi. 
p.  527.  Mr.  Walford  adds  a curious  anecdote, 
showing  how  soon  the  memory  of  Samuel  Eichard- 
son jiassed  away  at  North  End.  Curiosus. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (h*’'  S.  xii. 
269.)— 

“ He  that  knows  most  men's  manners  must  of  necessity 

Best  know  bis  own,  and  mend  those  l)y  example,”  &c., 
is  an  extract  from  The  Advardayes  of  Travel,  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  Akihur  H.  West. 

(o”*  S.  xii.  2S9.) 

“ It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise.” 

The  first  two  lines  occur,  nearly  as  here,  in  Burns’s 
“ Here's  a health  to  them  that ’s  awa,”  as : — 

“ It ’s  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It 's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true, 

It 's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause. 

And  bide  by  the  bluff  and  the  blue.” 

Burns  has  elsewhere  quoted  old  lines. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


iHt^ffllancoua. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Casar : a Shekh.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A. 

(Longmans  & Co.) 

A BOOK  which  is  equally  recommended  hy  the  celebrity 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  author  can  scarcely  fail  to  com- 
mand general  attention,  and  both  elements  of  popularity 
are  emphatically  combined  in  Froude's  sketch  of  Caesar, 
for  Caesar  was  by  universal  consent  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  ancient  world,  and  Froude’s  consummate 
skill  in  historical  portraiture  is  acknowledged  by  his 
bitterest  critics.  Tlie  book  naturally  divides  itself  into 
the  political  condition  of  Rome  when  Caesar  entered 
public  life,  the  campaigns  in  Gaul,  the  civil  wars,  the 
dictatorship,  and  Cifisar's  death,  which  are  told  at  un- 
equal length,  for  the  story  gains  by  compression  as  it 
proceeds.  The  first  seven  chapters  might  well  have 
been  omitted,  for  the  lives  of  Gracchus,  Marius,  and 
Sylla  can  be  better  read  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Froude  is 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Roman  constitution  to 
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make  them  instructive.  His  account,  too,  of  the  civil 
wars  is  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  will  not  bear  com- 
parison with  the  history  of  this  period  in  ^Middleton’s 
Life  of  Cicero.  But  his  narrative  is  incomparably  more 
graphic  and  vivid,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman 
arms  during  the  conquest  of  Gaul  are  described  with  a 
skill  to  excite  the  envy  of  a special  correspondent.  The 
interest  never  flags,  and  the  dullest  reader  is  impressed 
with  the  vigourol  the  Roman  discipline  and  the  brilliance 
of  Caesar’s  military  genius.  Caesar  and  Cicero  are  por- 
trayed to  the  life  in  Mr.  Froude’s  pages,  for  they  were 
so  constantly  brought  in  contact  from  boyhood  that  the 
biograidiy  of  either  is  incomplete  without  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  other.  The  difference  between  them 
can  be  recognized  from  their  busts,  for  it  is  well  said, 
“ Our  characters  are  written  in  our  forms,  and  the  bust 
of  Cicero  is  the  key  to  his  history.  The  brow  broad  and 
strong,. ..the  features  lean  and  keen  from  restless  intel- 
lectual energy,  the  loose  bending  figure,  and  the  neck 
too  weak  for  the  weight  of  the  head,  explain  the  infirmity 
of  will,  the  passion,  cunning,  vanity,  and  absence  of 
manliness  and  veracity,"  which  were  conspicuous  in 
Cicero.  Still,  “ the  gratitude  of  mankind  for  his  literary 
excellence  will  for  ever  preserve  his  memory  from  too 
harsh  Judgment.”  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
“ features  more  refined  than  was  usual  in  Roman  faces  ; 
the  forehead  was  wide  and  high,  the  nose  large  and  thin, 
the  lips  full,  the  eyes  dark  grey  like  an  eagle’s,  the  neck 
extremely  thick  and  sinewy.”  His  abhorrence  of  cruelty, 
high  bred  manners,  and  contempt  of  death  are  dwelt 
upon  by  his  biographer  with  enthusiastic  admiration, 
whilst  the  imputations  on  his  morals  are  explained  away 
as  the  faults  of  an  immoral  age,  which  were  in  his  case 
almost  redeemed  by  his  superior  refinement.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Csesar’s  immorality  has  been  exaggerated 
by  envy  and  the  malignity  of  political  opponents,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  blink  the  fact  that  he  was  distinctly  accused 
to  his  face  by  his  contemporaries  of  having  sunk  in  his 
youth,  in  a specific  case,  into  that  abyss  of  pollution 
which  scarcely  shocked  public  opinion  in  pre-Christian 
Rome.  It  is  a more  serious  fault  in  31  r.  Froude’s  book, 
and  one  which  will  jar  disagreeably  on  the  minds  of 
most  readers,  that  he  suggests  a parallel  between  the 
death  of  Cresar  and  that  of  the  divine  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  offence  against  good 
taste  to  say  that  “ on  14  March  Caesar  was  at  a ‘ last 
supper’  at  the  house  of  Lepidus.”  In  his  desire  to  avoid 
being  dull  and  commonplace  Mr.  Froude  constantly 
describes  the  manners  and  life  of  ancient  Rome  by  fami- 
liar terms  of  modern  parlance,  which  are  often  more 
vigorous  than  appropriate.  For  example,  silvee  caltesque 
are  happily  enough  rendered  “the  woods  and  forests,” 
and  senators  may  fairly  enough  be  called  “ the  noble 
lords  but  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  say  that  “ Cse.-ar, 
like  Cicero,  entered  public  life  at  the  bar,”  and  that  the 
youth  of  the /(linen  dialis  reminds  us  of  the  boy  bishops 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  same  reckless  desire  to  be 
brilliant  without  regard  to  accuracy  makes  him  say  that 
“ Lucullus  was  a commoner  but  of  consular  family,”  for 
the  Roman  idea  of  nobility  consisted  in  being  descended 
from  ancestors  who  had  filled  curule  oflBces,  without 
regard  to  their  being  patricians  or  plebeians.  Lucullus, 
therefore,  was  by  his  own  definition  a noble.  In  the 
same  page  Lutatius  Catulus  is  called  “ a proud  but 
honest  patrician,”  whereas  the  Lutatian  gens  was  noto- 
riously plebeian.  Altogether  his  definitions  of  rank  are 
utterly  inexplicable.  The  faults  and  merits  of  this  book 
are  so  numerous  and  patent  that  few  will  read  it  without 
pleasure  or  will  be  satisfied  with  it  when  they  have  read 
it.  It  is  too  long  for  a sketch  without  any  pretension  to 
be  a critical  biography,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
most  readable  volume  will  neither  make  any  permanent 


addition  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  Caesar  nor  to  the 
author’s  fame  as  an  historian. 

Parish  Church  Goods  in  Berkshire,  A.D.  l.')52.  Tran- 
scribed from  the  Original  Records,  with  Introduction 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Walter  Jloney,  F.S.A. 
(Oxford  and  London,  Parker  & Co.) 

In  a little  volume  of  sixty-five  pages,  with  prefatory 
matter  filling  forty-six  pages  more,  Mr.  Money  has  given 
us  a transcript  of  the  inventories  of  furniture  and  orna- 
ments remaining  in  certain  of  the  parish  churches  of  Berks 
in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  To 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Peacock’s 
Enqltsh  Church  Furniture,  Ornameitts,  o.7id  Decorations 
at  the  Period  of  the  Fteforrnatiort,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
much  as  to  the  scope  of  the  present  volume.  What  3Ir. 
Peacock  has  accomplished  on  a large  scale  for  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Money  has  accomplished  in  a volume  of 
very  modest  dimensions  for  Berkshire.  The  introduction 
and  notes  which  he  has  added  to  the  inventories  are 
sufficient  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  not  to  the  pro- 
fessed antiquary  only,  but  to  every  one  who  cares  to 
know  something  about  the  interior  of  a country  parish 
church  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  VI.  In  particular, 
the  derivations  given  for  the  names  of  well-known  textile 
fabrics  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  have  not  at 
hand  such  exhaustive  books  as  Mr.  Peacock’s  Church 
Furniture  or  Dr.  Rock’s  Textile  Fabrics.  That  buckram 
takes  its  name  from  Bokhara,  that  a tissue  called  Dornexe 
took  its  name  from  Tournay  (originally  called  Dorneck), 
that  “ Fustane  apes”  means  fustian  from  Naples,  that 
fustian  itself  takes  its  name  from  Fustal  on  the  Nile,  that 
“mustyrd  devells”  is  a cloth  made  at  Mustre-Villiers  in 
France,  that  sarcenet  is  an  abbreviation  of  Saracenicum, 
will  probably  be  new  to  many  readers  of  the  book.  But, 
beyond  these  smaller  matters,  such  inventories  possess 
considerable  historical  interest.  It  is  impossible  to 
realize,  without  such  lists  as  these,  the  general  scramble 
for  the  property  of  the  Church  which  took  place  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 
Lords  and  knights,  patrons,  parsons,  and  parishioners, 
all  seem  to  have  plunged  their  hands  into  the  stores  of 
wealth  and  to  have  snatched  what  they  could  get.  Every- 
thing within  and  without  the  fabric  of  the  parish 
church  was  fish  to  be  swept  into  the  net  of  rapacity. 
Under  pretence  of  rooting  out  superstition,  the  gorgeous 
painted  windows  were  demolished,  to  the  irreparable 
loss  of  art.  Our  generation  is  slowly  endeavouring, 
baud  passilus  oequis,  to  replace  the  storied  windows 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
with  a zeal  not  always  regulated  by  knowledge.  Who 
that  studies  the  glorious  glass  still  remaining  in  the  apse 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  but  must  deeply  lament  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  such  grand  works?  Men  had 
yet  to  learn  the  lesson,  ahusus  non  iollit  usum.  We  are 
indebted  to  3Ir.  Money  for  this  fresh  instalment  of  the 
mass  of  unpublished  literature  relating  to  a subject 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of 
art. 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid.  By  John  Ormsby.  (Longmans 
& Co.) 

The  study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature  appears 
to  be  attracting  the  attention  of  scholars.  Not  long  ago 
we  had  Mr.  Aubertin’s  excellent  Lusiads  of  Camoens ; 
we  are  promised — by  no  means  too  early — a new  transla- 
tion of  Don  Quixote  ; and  here  Mr.  Ormsby  gives  us  a 
fresh  rendering  of  the  fine  old  poem  of  the  Cid.  Those 
who  remember  Southey’s  Chronicle,  and  the  spirited 
fragments  of  John  Hookham  Frere,  particularly  that 
passage  in  the  battle  of  Alcocer  which  used  to  afford 
such  delight  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  he  inclined  to 
question  the  need  of  another  version.  The  answer,  how- 
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ever,  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  age  calls  for  a somewhat 
ilifForeiit  kind  of  work  to  the  vigorous  but  frequently 
unfaithful  paraphrases  which  satisfied  our  ancestors.  We 
are  more  doubtful  about  the  possibilities  of  rendering 
poetry  in  verse  ; and  more  sedulous  as  to  exact  verbal 
accuracy,  even  at  the  expense  of  movement  and  vivacity. 
Hence  matiy  of  the  old  authors,  to  use  the  now  fashion- 
able archaism,  will  have  to  be  “done  into  English’’ 
anew.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  chosen  the  Cid  for  his  task. 
He  has,  wisely  we  think,  turned  the  more  prosaic  por- 
tions into  prose,  and  reserved  for  verse  only  those 
passages  best  suited  to  metrical  treatment.  His  couplets 
are  pleasing  and  evenly  wrought,  and  his  historical  in- 
troduction exhaustive.  AVe  may  add  that  his  book  is 
inscribed  to  that  distinguished  Spanish  scholar  Don 
Pascual  de  Guyangos,  himself  no  mean  authority  with 
respect  to  the  famous  “champion  of  Bivar.’’ 

The  Historians  of  the  Church  of  Yorlc  audits  Arclibi shops. 

Edited  by  James  llaine,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York.  Vol.  I. 

(Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 

Rolls.) 

The  author  of  The  Fasti  Ehoracenses  and  the  editor  of 
The  Fabric-Rolls  of  York  Minster  has  naturally  been 
selected  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  edit  The  Historians 
of  the  Church  of  York  and  its  Archbishops.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  locality  and  affectionate  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  Northern  metropolis  are  displayed  in 
every  line  of  the  preface,  which  contains  a graphic  de- 
scription of  the  Roman  camp  and  city,  with  its  lofty 
walls  and  towers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  He  maintains 
that  York  was  the  military  capital  of  Roman  Britain 
with  a zeal  which  enables  us  to  realize  the  fierce  contest 
for  supremacy  in  ancient  times  between  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  general  reader  will  pro- 
nounce the  editor’s  preface  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  book,  for  the  lives  of  early  English  saints  are 
dreary  reading,  even  to  professed  antiquaries,  and  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  ancient  lives  of  Bishop  AVilfrid, 
669-709,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  705-718,  and  Archbishop 
Oswald,  972-992.  These  biographies,  however,  contain 
materials  for  history  in  periods  of  which  little  is  known, 
and  the  life,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  Archbishop  Oswald, 
with  which  this  volume  concludes,  is  said,  on  the  high 
authority  of  Prof.  Stubbs,  to  be  “ an  invaluable  and 
almost  unknown  evidence  for  the  reigns  of  Edgar  and 
Ethelred.’’ 

Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of 

England  and  the  Borders.  By  AVilliam  Henderson. 

(Folk-Jjore  Society.) 

This  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  an  old  favourite,  the 
work  of  “ a folk-lore  student  before  folk-lore  came  into 
vogue  as  a pursuit,”  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  to  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  students  who  make  this 
interesting  subject  their  principal  pursuit.  AYe  have 
here  a mass  of  material,  the  accumulation  of  years  of 
search  and  inquiry,  and  the  result  of  correspondence 
with  fellow-workers  in  many  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  main  object  of  the  book,  however,  is 
to  illustrate  the  fast-dying  beliefs  of  that  famous  old 
Northumbrian  kingdom  whence  came  those  fair  boys, 
“non  Angli  sed  Angeli,”  who  attracted  Pope  Gregory’s 
notice  in  the  slave-market  of  Rome,  whom  he  desired  to 
save  “aDeiira,”  and  whose  King  Ella  he  so  earnestly 
wished  should  be  taught  to  sing  “ Alleluia ! ” Sub- 
stantially Gregory’s  longings  were,  outwardly  at  least, 
ultimately  satisfied.  But  in  this  land  of  Cuthbert  and 
of  Bede,  of  Aidan  and  Caedmon,  this  march-laud  of 
Scandinavian  and  Celt,  many  a pre-Christian  belief  has 
lingered  long  ages  after  the  destruction  by  Coifi  of  his 
own  old  temple  at  Godmundingham.  And  to  this  inter- 
mixture and  this  survival  Mr.  Henderson’s  pages  bear 


a constant  though  not  always  obvious  testimony.  But  we 
should  have  liked  to  find  in  a work  brought  out  under 
such  auspices  a more  strictly  scientific  and  comparative 
treatment,  such  as  the  subject-matter  so  eminently  de- 
serves and  requires,  and  so  rarely  receives.  The  citations 
are  often  very  imperfect.  AVhat,  for  instance,  can  be  the 
use  of  quoting  “ ‘ N.  & Q.,’  vol.  v. ,”  or  “ vol.  vii.,”  except 
to  give  the  diligent  reader  much  trouble  in  finding  out 
which  is  the  series  intended  to  be  indicated]  And  we 
should  like  to  know  what  Scottish  families  Mr.  Hender- 
son means  by  the  enigmatic  designations  of  “ Roth- 
marchas”  and  “ Kinchardines.”  AVe  incline  to  the 
belief  that  by  the  first  he  may  have  intended  Grant  of 
Rothiemurchus,  but  unless  the  Earls  of  Kincardine  are 
the  real  owners  of  the  second  we  fail  to  grasp  its  point 
altogether.  Mr.  AVilkie’s  MS.,  from  which  these  and  a 
good  many  other  particulars  relating  to  Scotland  are 
taken,  evidently  wanted  very  careful  editing  before  it 
was  capable  of  being  used  as  a trustworthy  source  of 
information.  Many  points  which  have  been  discussed 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  receive  illustration  in  Mr.  Henderson’s 
book,  besides  those  for  which  he  refers  to  our  pages. 
The  powers  of  the  yew,  the  mountain  ash,  the  vervain, 
and  other  trees  and  plants,  are  noted,  but  we  should 
have  expected  more  about  the  hazel.  Merovingian 
queens  and  mediaeval  English  bishops,  we  know,  have 
alike  been  buried  with  a hazel  wand.  AVe  hope  Mr. 
Henderson  may  be  induced  to  give  us  fuller  details  or. 
some  of  the  many  obscure  features  which  so  constantly 
at  once  attract  and  puzzle  the  student  of  folk-lore. 

AVe  some  time  since  announced  Mr.  Murray’s  happy 
thought  of  issuing  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities 
in  parts.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  (completing  Vol.  I.)  are  now 
before  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  Vol.  II.  of  this  most  useful  work,  the  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  arA  Doctrines 
will  be  proceeded  with  in  like  manner. — Messrs.  Mac- 
millan send  us  Parts  VII.  and  VIII.,  the  commence- 
ment of  Vol.  II.,  of  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  and, 
Musicians. 


Readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  so- 
called  “ Sherren  Papers  ” have  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  AVeyraouth  Town  Council,  who  effected  their  pur- 
chase at  the  price  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and  thus 
restored  them  to  the  society  of  their  ancient  companions, 
the  unalienated  portion  of  the  borough  archives.  The 
whole  series  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  probably  more 
complete  than  nine  out  of  ten  similar  collections. 


iSatirc^  to  Corrv^poiiUEut^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Ignarus  (“Tempora  mutantur”). — See  1“  S.  i.  215, 
2.34,  419  ; 3“’  S.  x.  170  ; 4‘i>  S.  xii.  32,  190. 

G.  D.  T. — AVe  have  sent  the  verses  to  our  correspon- 
dent. 

C.  F.  T. — Yes.  A proof  will  be  sent. 

John  C.  J. — Never  received. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries  ’ ” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


5‘h  S.  XII.  Oct.  25,  79.] 
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JAMIESON’S  “DICTIONARY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE.”* 

As  to  the  oreat  value  of  this  work  there  can  he 
no  doubt.  The  original  edition  of  1808  has  be- 
come very  scarce,  and  it  was  high  time  that  a re- 
print should  be  issued.  The  incorporation  of  the 
supplement  is  a great  boon  to  the  student  who 
consults  the  volume ; he  has  now  only  one  alphabet 
to  search  in,  instead  of  two.  This  was  also  one 
great  advantage  of  the  abridged  edition  published 
by  Nimmo,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1867,  which  is  a 
most  handy  and  useful  volume,  giving  the  words 
and  explanations  as  in  the  larger  book,  but  omitting 
the  illustrative  quotations  and  abridging  the 
etymological  remarks.  Such  abridgment,  instead 
of  being  a loss,  was  a positive  gain  ; and  in  this 
respect  the  smaller  edition  is  the  better  book  of 
the  two.  But  the  omission  of  the  splendid  selection 
of  illustrative  quotations  was  a heavy  loss  ; and 
on  this  account  we  welcome  the  reprint  of  the 

* An  Etymological  Dictionary  nf  (he  Scollish  Language, 
illustrating  the  Words  in  their  Different  Significations,  Ac. 
By  John  Jamieson,  D.D.  A new  Edition,  carefully 
revised  and  collated,  with  the  entire  Supplement  incor- 
porated, by  .John  Longmuir,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  and  David 
Donaldson,  F.E.I.S.  Vol.  I.  (Paisley,  Alexander  Gard- 
ner.) 


original  edition,  and  wish  all  success  to  the  under- 
taking. The  reprinting  of  such  a book  as  Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary  is  a serious  and  difficult  task  ; 
and  the  editors  may  as  well  at  once  make  up  their 
minds  to  find  that  their  work  will  hardly  give 
satisfaction.  They  have  taken  what  is  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  course,  viz.,  to  alter  as  little  as 
possible,  and  they  are  extremely  chary  of  correcting 
even  the  most  obvious  mistake.  Thus,  if  the  book 
is  no  great  improvement  on  the  original  edition,  it 
is  at  least  as  good  ; and,  even  so,  it  possesses  a 
high  and  almost  unique  value.  So  well  known  a 
work  needs  not  that  much  should  be  said  about  it ; 
most  students  who  are  moderately  acquainted  with 
Northern  English  must  know  something  as  to  the 
quality  of  Jamieson’s  work.  His  copious  collection 
of  words,  his  explanations,  and  his  quotations  are 
all  excellent.  The  only  part  of  the  work  which  is 
unsatisfactory  is  his  etymology.  This  was  as  good 
as  it  could  be  expected  to  be  at  that  date,  but  it 
has  now,  unfortunately,  chiefly  only  an  antiquarian 
value  ; and  it  is  some  consolation  to  see  what  great 
strides  the  science  of  philology  has  made  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  His  chief  avoid- 
able fault  was  in  frequently  misspelling  or  mis- 
interpreting the  foreign  words  which  he  cited  from 
the  dictionaries  then  in  use.  In  this  respect  the 
editors  might  advantageously  correct  obvious 
blunders,  and  perhaps  they  may  in  some  cases 
have  done  so  ; but  this  can  hardly  be  determined 
without  a more  searching  investigation  than  we 
have  at  present  the  leisure  to  make.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  they  have  occasionally  consulted  the 
corrections  suggested  by  Prof.  Skeat  in  his  edition 
of  Barbour’s  Bruce,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
done  so  either  from  the  beginning  or  sufficiently. 
Thus  the  mysterious  word  allryn,  which  originated 
in  a mere  printer’s  error  for  alkyn,  still  has  a place 
in  the  vocabulary,  witliout  the  slightest  hint  as  to 
its  unauthenticity.  The  articles  on  apayn  and 
beleif  are  as  wrong  as  ever.  The  word  helene  is 
still  to  be  found,  without  a hint  that  it  is  an  error 
for  beleue.  The  word  bredis,  though  it  occurs  in 
Jamieson’s  own  edition  of  Barbour,  is  absent  from 
the  vocabulary,  except  in  another  connexion. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  a correspondent, 
signing  himself  J.  S.,  in  a communication  to  the 
Atimmum,  March  13,  1869,  gave  the  following 
list  of  words  not  in  Jamieson  ; — Benner-gowan, 
bulldairy,  boose,  clabber,  cow-cracker,  flapper-bags, 
gairy,  gorachan,  kent,  kinvaig,  peeveralls,  peever, 
semmit,  scuddy,  shine,  teer,  teerers,  waebrun, 
yaws ; also  spenser,  spud,  spods,  yochel,  otter,  kyaw. 
All  of  these  were  explained  at  the  same  time.  If 
their  arrangements  permit  of  it,  a fresh  supple- 
ment of  words,  due  to  the  industry  of  the  editors 
themselves,  might  very  well  be  added  at  the  end 
of  Z.  The  editors,  in  fact,  promise  something  of 
the  kind,  as  they  give  notice  that  “ lists  of  cor- 
rigenda and  addenda  will  be  collected  as  the  work 
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proceeds,  which,  when  properly  sifted  and  arranged, 
will  form  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  great  work  by  Dr.  Jamieson.”  If  this  means 
that  the  etymologies  will  be  corrected,  they  will 
certainly  not  lack  material  for  an  extra  volume. 
That  the  services  of  Mr.  Donaldson  have,  at 
rather  a late  stage  of  the  first  volume,  been  secured 
by  the  publisher,  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the 
work.  That  he  is  “specially  qualified  for  the 
work”  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  present 
volume  contains  “Dr.  Jamieson’s  original  Prefaces, 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Scottish 
Language,  a List  of  the  Books  referred  to  or  quoted 
by  the  Author  throughout  his  Dictionary  and 
Supplement,  and  the  list  of  original  subscribers.” 
Vol.  ii.  is  promised  for  March,  1880.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  four  volumes. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

If  I can  but  find  a little  leisure,  I am  hoping  to 
edit  for  one  of  the  learned  societies  a volume  which 
will  be  a sort  of  scrap-book  about  the  history  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  Its  contents  will  be  very  multi- 
farious, and  I can  see  already  that  any  severe  critic 
will  say  of  it  what  the  man  in  the  story  said  of  an 
English  dictionary  which  had  been  put  into  his 
hands,  “ that  it  was  very  interesting  reading,  but 
rather  disconnected.”  There  will,  in  fact,  be  but 
one  thread  to  bind  the  scattered  fragments  together, 
and  that  is  that  one  and  all  must  relate  to  the 
cathedral  and  tell  some  part  of  its  wonderful  story, 
literar^q  political,  biographical,  religious,  archi- 
tectural. No  scrap  of  information,  however  small 
or  apparently  insignificant,  but  may  find  its  place  or 
supply  a missing  link.  May  I appeal  to  the  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  for  help  ! I am  particularly  anxious  to 
gather  together  (originals  if  I can  get  them,  but  if 
not  accurate  transcripts  of)  any  broadside  or  such 
like  piece,  down  to  the  humblest  street  ballad  that 
has  St.  Paul’s  for  its  subject.  Any  epigrams  or 
jeux  d'esprit  will  be  acceptable. 

The  courteous  librarian  of  the  Dyce  and  Forster 
Beading  Room  at  South  Kensington  has,  for 
example,  sent  me  a copy  of  verses,  from  a broad- 
side in  the  collection  under  his  care,  upon  a movable 
pulpit  erected  in  the  choir,  and  very  amusing  the 
verses  are.  I was  fortunate  enough,  whilst  cata- 
loguing some  tracts  in  the  library  at  Lambeth,  to 
meet  with  another  broadside  containing  some 
verses  on  a fire  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  1698-9. 
You  were  so  good,  Mr.  Editor,  as  to  print  these 
lines  in  “ N.  & Q.”  ; they  were  poor  doggerel,  I 
admit,  but  I think  that  they  were  worth  preserving, 
partly  because  they  fi.xed  accurately  a date  about 
which  there  had  been  some  dispute.  At  the 
Record  Office,  not  perhaps  a very  likely  place 
(though  who  can  say  what  may  or  may  not  be 
found  there  0>  I met  with  a Latin  tract,  which  if 
it  be  not  unique  is  certainly  very  rare,  giving  an 


account  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  exquisite 
spire  of  the  cathedral  in  1561.  I have  also 
English  and  French  versions  of  this  tract.  From 
a bookseller’s  catalogue  I have  obtained  a reference 
to  a Quaker  tract  which  gives  a very  remarkable 
account  of  the  visit  of  two  fanatical  women  to  the 
cathedral.  The  British  Museum  has  also  supplied 
one  or  two  very  rare  broadsides,  and  a transcript, 
by  Cole,  of  a manual  of  prayers  by  one  Thom.-us 
Batmanson,  “abyding  att  the  Petichanons  in 
Paulies,”  as  to  which  I may  say  that  I am  very 
.anxious  to  see  the  original  MS.  if  it  is  still  extant. 
Such  e.xamples  of  really  interesting  “ finds,”  met 
with  when  least  expected,  le.id  me  to  believe  that 
there  may  be  a great  mass  of  such  matter  scattered 
up  :ind  down  the  country,  in  private  hands,  or 
even  in  public  libraries,  to  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  access,  and  of  whose  existence  one  has  no 
knowledge. 

I may  say,  at  once,  that  I have  in  my  own 
collection  all  the  common  books  relating  to  the 
cathedral,  such  as  the  three  editions  of  Dugdale, 
and  the  works  of  Dean  Milman,  Archdeacon  Hale, 
Mr.  Longman,  and  many  others.  I have  also  .all 
the  ordinary  histories  of  London,  such  as  Stow, 
Maitland,  Seymour,  Newcourt,  &c.,  so  that  I do 
not  want  anything  which  is  to  be  found  in  these 
volumes.  I have  also,  in  the  cathedral  library  or 
in  my  own,  a large  series  of  Paul’s  Cross  sermons 
(I  would  gl.adly  purchase  sermons  still  wanting) 
and  some  rare  tracts.  But  I do  greatly  desire 
“ unconsidered  trifles,”  such  as  those  which  I have 
indicated  above,  which  in  truth  are  not  easy  for 
any  one  person  to  discover,  but  when  found  are 
well  worth  “making  a note  of.”  The  subject  is  too 
great,  and  the  field  too  large,  to  allow  of  replies  to 
my  appeal  being  inserted  in  “ N.  & Q.”  ; I have 
therefore  appended  to  this  letter  my  private 
address,  where  I shall  gratefully  receive  any  com- 
munications which  may  be  sent  to  me.  But  his 
dat  qui  cito  dat.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

119,  Kennington  Park  Road,  London,  S.E. 


HENRY  SCRIMGER. 

As  we  are  promised  a biographical  dictionary 
for  Scotland,  I send  some  notes  on  this  learned 
lawyer,  the  friend  of  the  chief  scholars  of  his  day. 

His  MSS.  in  Dr.  John  Owen’s  sale  catalogue, 
p.  32.  Casaubon  (epist.  580,  p.  306)  writes  to 
Peter  Young,  who  had  promised  him  Scrimger’s 
notes  on  Strabo.  He  speaks  of  Scrimger  as  Young’s 
uncle  and  a friend  of  Hen.  Stephens  (Estienne). 
Cf.  ibid.,  n.  694,  p.  364.  A popular  life  by  Lettice 
in  Europ.  Mag.,  April,  1795,  p.  233  ssq.  A letter 
of  Scrimger’s  (dated  Augusta,  1558)  to  Hen. 
Stephens  in  Philologicarum  Epistolarum  Centuria 
una  ex  Bibliotheca  M.  H.  Goldasti,  Francof.,  1610, 
n.  60,  p.  246.  MS.  Gale  (Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.),  0,  5, 
23.  David  Irving,  Lives  ofScotish  IVriters  (Edinb., 
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1851),  i.  176.  McCrie,  Lift  of  A.  Melville,  1856, 
pp.  18,  408-9.  Latin  letter  to  him  from  Buchanan 
in  Buchanani  Opera,  ii.  727  ; from  him  to  Buchanan 
(Geneva,  3 Id.  Apr.,  1572),  ihid.,  728  ; one  in 
broad  Scotch  from  him  to  the  Regent  (Geneva, 
April  12,  1572),  ibid.,  731.  He  died  before  1576, 
when  his  library,  with  many  emendations  from 
MSS.  on  Strabo,  Demosthenes,  Athenieus,  Euse- 
bius, Hist.  Eccl.,  and  Cicero,  w:rs  brought  from 
abroad  by  his  nephew  Peter  Young  {ibid.,  pp. 
735-6).  He  died  in  Nov.,  1572  (not  1571,  as 
Thuanus  says),  ibid.,  744,  n. 

He  is  best  known  to  fame  as  the  editor  of 
Justinian’s  Novellce,  Par.,  H.  Steph.,  1558,  fob 
Fabricius  {Biblioth.  Gr.,  xii.  400,  ed.  vet.)  says 
of  the  editor,  “ Non  modo  emendatius  multa 
expressit,  sed  et  xxiii.  Novellas  Haloandro  prae- 
teritas  adiunxit.  Scrimgerus  codice  Veneto  usus 
Cardinalis  Bessarionis  et  altero  Huldrici  Fuggeri.” 
Elsewhere  Fabricius  cites  on  this  matter  Ant. 
Augustinus,  Emend.,  ii.  8.  We  have  a good  copy 
in  St.  John’s  library,  “ Ex  dono  Francisci  Greene 
Bibliopohe  amoris  ergo  erga  Coll.  Johannense, 
1636.”  I should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  this 
generous  bookseller.  The  title  is  : — 
AYTOKPATOPQN,  lOYSTI- 
viavov,  tovarinov,  Aiovrog  viapni  OiardinQ, 
lovOTivtavov  tSiKTa, 

IMPP.  IVSTINIANl,  IV- 

stini  Leotiis  nouellse  constitutiones. 
lustiniani  edicts. 

Ex  bibliotheca  illustris  viri  hvldkici  fvggeri,  do-  | 
mini  in  Kirchperg  & Wejssenhorn,  publicae  cOmoditaii 
dicantur. 

IVSTINIANl  quidem  opus  antes  edituin,  sed  nunc  primi'im 
ex  vetu-  I stis  exemplaribus  studio  & diligentia  Henrici 
Scrimgeri  Scoti  restitutum  | atque  emendatum,  & viginti- 
tribus  COstitutionibus,  quas  desiderabantur,  | auctum. 
Cui  & Edicts  eiusdeni  imperatoris,  non  prius  edits, 
taquam  co-  | rollarium,  accesserunt.  ivsTiNt  autem  & 
LEONIS  Constitutio-  | nes  (quse  & ipsae  in  antiquis  codi- 
cibus  nouellse  cognominantur)  nun-  | quara  antea  in 
lucem  prolatse. 

[Device  with  motto,  noli  altvm  sapere.] 

ANNO  M.D.LVIII. 

F.xcudebat  Henricus  Stephanus 
Huldrici  Fuggeri  typographus. 

This  is  the  only  volume  printed  by  “ Henr. 
Stephanus  secundus  ” in  1558  ; from  this  date  to 
1568  he  styles  himself  printer  of  Ulrich  Fugger, 
who  had  given  or  lent  him  a considerable  sum, 
and  gave  him  fifty  dollars  yearly  (A.  A.  Eenouard, 
Annales  de  I’Imprimerie  des  Estiennt^,  Par.,  1843, 
p.  117). 

After  the  title  follow  nine  and  a half  pages  of 
dedication. 

HENIUCVS  SCRIMGEKVS 
HVLDRICO  FVGGERO  S.P.D. 

Nine  years  before  he  had  begun  to  compare  the 
best  MS.  with  printed  copies  and  found  lethalia 
vulnera  in  incredible  numbers.  Hoped  “ vt 
primiim  hie  Novellarum  codex  emendatus,  deinde 


alii  non  pauci  grauissimi  scriptores,  cum  hominum 
generi  vniuerso,  turn  mihi  imprimis  fructum  vtili- 
tatemque  .adferrent.”  His  friends  made  his  design 
known,  to  his  confusion  ; for  he  could  only  work 
at  odd  moments,  and  was  afraid  to  disappoint 
expectation.  At  last  his  diffidence  was  overcome 
by  the  authority  of  Eguinaire  Baron  and  Francois 
Duaren,  whose  lectures  he  had  attended  at  Bourges, 
who  lamented  the  injury  done  to  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law  by  the  pitiable  plight  of  the  Novella, 
known  only  by  a barbarous  Latin  version  or  a 
mutilated  Greek  text. 

Towards  the  end  he  holds  out  a prospect  of  a 
long  series  of  works  : — 

“ Itaque  quum  in  Italiam  primum  veniasem,  occasio- 
n^mque  aingulai  em  mihi  nactus  ease  viderer,  turn  ad  hunc 
codicem,  turn  ad  alios  innuincrabiles  optirnorum  authorum 
libros  corrigeudos : earn  mihi  nequaquam  prsetermit- 
tendam  esse  aibitratus  sum.  Ab  his  autem  legibus 
noyellis  exordiri  volui  potissimum,  quod  ad  ea  studia  in 
quibus  turn  versabar,  earum  vsus  maxirae  videretur  esse 
necessarius.” 

Again  : — 

“ Sunt  enim  in  manibus  (id  quod  tu  non  ignoras)  alia 
non  pauca,  istis  non  minus  vtilia,  certe  plausibiliora  & 
hominum  studiis  gratiora,  quae  vt  te  authore  atque  ad- 
hortatore  nunc  a nobis  limantur,  ita  breui,  vt  spero, 
adiutore,  cum  summa  tua  familiseque  Fuggerianae  sempi- 
terna  laude  prolercntur.” 

Follow  one  and  a half  pages. 

nENBICVS  SCRIMGERVS  SCOTVS 
lectori  studioso  s.p.n. 

He  here  promises  a commentary  : — 

“ Si  quod  tamen  praeterea  ei  auxilium  & adiumentum 
afferri  posse  videbitur,  id  nos  seorsum  aliquando,  ac 
fortasse,  Deo  iuuante,  propediem,  in  nostris  laborio- 
sissimis  annotationibus  (quae  huic  Henrici  Stephani 
editioni,  & quidem  soli,  respondebunt)  sedulo  ac  fideliter 
laturos  pollicemur....Sed  quia  aliud  ad  alias  aliorum 
Grsecorum  principum  constitutiones  volumen  paramus.” 

He  promises  finally  to  issue  a Latin  version  of  the 
whole.  This  advertisement  is  dated  Augsburg, 
May  29,  1558. 

Follow  six  pages  (unpaged)  of  a Greek  table  of 
contents,  text  515  pages,  notes  of  Henry  Stephens 
on  the  constitutions  of  Leo,  pp.  516-29,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  contents,  six  pages. 

In  Tob.  Magiri  Eponomolog.,  s.v.,  Scrimger  has 
a line  devoted  to  him.  I have  not  seen  J.  S.  Brun- 
quelli  Hist.  Juris,  p.  2,  c.  12,  § 18,  cited  by 
Saxius. 

Jac.  Cujacii  Observationes,  iv.  28  : — 

“ Haec  in  postremaeditione  Novellarum  quam  Henricus 
Scrimgerus,  vir  doctissimus,  hoc  anno  procuravit,  qua  re 
equidem  pro  mea  parte  ei  multum  rrie  debere  fateor, 
ultimo,  in  aliis  editionibus  alio  loco  posita  est.” 

In  the  editio  princeps  (Par.,  1557,  sm.  8vo.)  of 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Henry  Stephens  highly  commends 
Scrimger’s  rules  of  criticism  : — 

“ In  quo  igitur  nostrum  Henricum  Scrimgerum  ut 
nimis  curiosum  antea  reprehendebam,  in  eo  summum 
eius  iudiciura  admirari  his  exemplis  didici : qui  in  casti- 
gandis  nouis  ueterura  scriptorum  editionibus  (in  quo  iile 
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opere  tam  perite  tamque  foeliciter  desudat,  ut  huic  rei 
natus  esse  uideatur)  nullius  exemplaris  auxilium,  etiainsi 
multa  multoque  praestaiitiora  alia  babeat,  aspeniatur. 
Qnaiiquaiu  uel  alio  Diof'enis  Laertii  exemplo  consilium 
suum  satis  jirobasse  iniliL  debuerat.  Audi,  mi  Artiolde, 
nisi  pi'operas,  hoc  quoque.  Eius  quum  editionem  Ger- 
manicam  cum  antique  exemplari  Bessaiionis  a me  ex 
A'eneta  bibliotheca  deprompto  quam  potueram  dilifren- 
tissime  contulissem,  deinde  apud  eum  aliquando  illud 
exemplar  primum  ualde  laudassem,  deinde  etiam  casti- 
gationes  quas  ex  eo  habueram,  non  sine  supercilio  quodam 
protulissem  : ilie  nescio  quot  libri  mei  paginas  euoluens, 
Visne,  inquit,  pulcherrimos  aliquot  & maximi  rnomenti 
locos  uicissini  ego  proferam,  ad  quos  emetulandos  nihil 
te  tuum  istud  optimum  exemplar  adiuuit,  illud  autem 
meum  alioqui  pessimum,  & quod  tute  olim  contemnere 
solebas,  mihi  castigatissimos  reddidit  I Ego  turn,  primo 
quidem,  dicenti  non  credere : imo  etiam  primo,  uidentibus 
oculis  meis  uix  fidem  habere : tandem  tameu  inuitus 
fateri.” 

See  also  Tho.  Dempster,  Hist.  Ecd.  Gentis  Scot., 
1.  xviL  n.  1055  (Edinb.,  1829,  4to.,  pp.  586-7),  who 
accuses  Casaubon  of  pillaging  Scrimger’s  notes  on 
Diogenes  Laertiirs,  Athenseus,  and  Strabo,  and  says 
that  his  notes  on  Cornutus  (or,  as  he  writes, 
Phornutus)  and  Paltephatus  were  in  the  library  of 
Sir  Peter  Young.  He  also  speaks  of  a volume  of 
letters  as  extant,  and  winds  up  with  the  eulogy, 

Vir  teterna  memoria  dignissimus,  qua  nobilitatis 
prterogativa,  qua  eruditi  ingenii  dotibus.”  Geo. 
Mackenzie  ( Writers  of  the  Scots  Nation,  Edinb., 
1711,  fob,  ii.  471-5),  perhaps  the  fullest  account  of 
Scrimger  that  has  yet  been  compiled.  Mackenzie 
and  Watt  (Bihlioth,.  Brit.,  under  “Scrimzeor”) 
follow  Dempster  in  charging  Is.  Casaubon  with 
plagiarism.  But  as  Casaubon  makes  no  mention 
of  Scrimger  in  his  prefaces,  I for  one  shall  not 
believe,  without  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the 
illustrious  Frenchman  derived  any  advantage  from 
Scrimger’s  labours.  (The  notice  of  Scrimger  in 
Jocher  is  from  Teissier  ; he  is  not  mentioned  in 
Hbfer’s  Biographic  Gencralc,  nor  in  Pope  Blount, 
nor  in  Eckstein’s  Nomenclalor  Philologorum, 
Leipz.,  1871.)  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Dr.  Eouth,  late  President  op  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford. — The  Standard  of  10th  inst. 
had  a leading  article  on  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  its  new  president,  and  digressed  into  the  sub- 
ject of  heads  of  colleges  “ some  thirty  years  ago,” 
which  displayed  such  ignorance  and  contained  such 
misstatements  regarding  the  late  president  of  Mag- 
dalen College  that  I should  be  glad  if  you  would 
allow  me  the  opportunity  of  correcting  them  more 
permanently  in  your  columns  than  could  be  done 
by  a letter  addressed  to  the  paper  itself.  I only 
notice  the  ignorance  shown  in  the  statement  that 
it  was  an  object,  among  others,  of  the  “ principal  of 
a college  ” to  “ become  in  due  course  a member  of 
that  august  body  the  Hebdomadal  Council,”  with 
the  remark  that  every  head  of  a college  or  hall  was 


ex  officio  a member  of  the  “ Hebdomadal  Board  ” 
(not  Council,  as  the  writer  terms  it).  Now  for 
the  particular  instance  : — 

“Dr.  lloutb,  of  Magdalen,  who  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
a hundred,  having  been  elected  when  be  was  far  short  of 
fifty,  did  literally  nothing  during  his  long  tenure  of  office 
except  to  keep  his  subordinates  in  proper  subjection  and 
uphold  his  own  dignity  and  authority. ..He  never  wrote 
or  aided  in  writing  a book,. ..was  an  absolute  despot,... and 
entertained  with  a magnificence  warranted  bv  his  income, 
and  showing  how  fully  he  appreciated  the  dignity  of  his 
position.” 

I am  an  old  Magdtilen  man,  and  knew  Dr.  Eouth 
well,  and  I venture  to  say  that  you  could  hardly  com- 
press more  misstatements  into  these  few  sentences 
than  they  contain.  He  w^as  not  forty  when  he  was 
elected,  a smaller  matter,  but  showing  the  ignorance 
of  the  writer.  “ He  never  wrote  or  aided  in  writing 
a book.”  What,  then,  of  the  Euthydemus  and 
Gorgias  of  Plato,  edited  by  him,  with  Latin  notes, 
in  1784  ? What  of  his  Eeliquice  Sacra,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1814,  the  result 
of  some  thirty  years’  prolonged  and  learned  study, 
— when  completed,  in  four  volumes,  a work  which 
possibly  not  one  in  a hundred  theologians  could  or 
would  have  accomplished  1 What  of  his  Ojmscula, 
in  two  volumes,  in  1832,  which  reappeared  in 
a second  edition,  with  important  additions,  in  1840  ? 
What  of  his  edition  of  Burnet,  in  six  volumes, 
with  annotations,  in  1833  ? What  of  his  fifth 
volume  of  Eeliquice  in  1848,  when  he  was  ninety- 
three  years  old  '!  What  of  his  volume  of  Burnet, 
with  careful  notes,  to  reply  to  such  an  able  his- 
torian as  Lord  Macaulay  in  1852,  when  he  was  in 
his  ninety-seventh  year  I What  of  his  Tres  breves 
Tractatas,  in  December,  1853,  when  he  was  in  his 
ninety-ninth  year  I 

For  the  president’s  “entertaining  with  magni- 
ficence ” ; those  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  would  almost  laugh  at  such  an  expression. 
Many  and  many  a time  have  I had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  dining  with  him,  and  it  was  invariably 
a small  party,  and  the  entertainment  very  simple, 
though  most  hospitable.  As  to  his  being  “ an 
absolute  despot,”!  wonder  what  the  writer  actually 
knew  of  him.  He  was  a real  ruler,  exercising  the 
large  authority  which  the  statutes  gave,  and  there- 
fore called  upon  him  to  exert ; but  he  was  very 
considerate  to  those  under  his  rule,  was  courteous, 
kind,  and  just.  He  did  not  share  all  the  opinions 
of  later  times,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but 
the  college  was  indebted  to  him,  as  I could  show, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  power.  In  short,  knowing 
him  as  I did  (and  I am  sure  the  writer  did  not),  I 
am  jealous  at  such  an  ignorant  and  misleading 
notice  of  one  to  whom  I owe  very  much,  and  who 
was  a most  able  scholar,  historian,  theologian,  pre- 
sident of  his  college,  and  good  man.  N.  D. 

Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  Ancient 
Portraits  in  Early  Printed  Books. — The  fol- 
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lowing  curious  facts  have  lately  come  under  my 
notice,  .and  they  may  possibly  interest  your  readers 
as  bearing  upon  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of 
ancient  portraits  in  early  printed  books.  We  are 
apt,  in  these  matters,  to  fondly  deem  our  early 
antiquaries  not  often  drawing  upon  their  imagina- 
tion to  eke  out  the  pictorial  truth  of  their  narra- 
tives, but  here  we  see  the  uncertainty  of  their 
presentations. 

I was  lately  looking  through  my  copy  of  the 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  the  edition  by  Niccols, 
1610,  who  has  added  a part  to  Baldwin’s  pre- 
ceding volume,  which  he  calls  A Winter  Night's 
Vision.  In  this  part  are  twelve  woodcut  portraits 
of  the  kings  and  dukes  he  writes  about.  Some  of 
them  seemed  to  strike  me  as  old  acquaintances, 
and  I remembered  that  I had  an  edition  of  Stow’s 
Chronicles,  1580,  illustrated  with  woodcuts.  Upon 
comparison  I found  the  following  tabulated  results  : 


Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 


King  Arthur  is  the  same  as 

Edward  III. 

EJ.  Ironsides 

Alfred  „ 

Edward  Y. 

Godwin 

Rob.  Curthose  „ 

Henry  IV. 

Richard  I.  ,, 

Richard  I. 

John 

Edward  II.  „ 

Henry  I. 

Edward  V.  ,, 

Edward  VI. 

Richard  III. 

Elizabeth  ,, 

Elizabeth 

in  Stow. 


Now  in  both  volumes  the  same  blocks  must  have 
been  used  for  the  impressions.  It  is  a biblio- 
graphical question  to  trace  the  trade  con- 
nexion between  Ralph  Newbury,  who  printed 
Stow’s  Chronicles,  and  Felix  Kyngston,  who  printed 
the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  and  how  the  same 
blocks  reappeared  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years. 
Perhaps  there  was  an  intermediate  use  between 
1580  and  1610.  One  can  only  wonder  at  the 
boldness  of  the  printer  in  1610  in  calling  that  por- 
trait King  Arthur  which  had  passed  as  King  Ed- 
ward Ilf.  in  1580,  and  the  same  with  the  others. 
Were  there  no  woodcut  portraits  in  the  edition  of 
Stow,  1604?  Was  the  1580  edition  obsolete,  and 
were  the  portraits  considered  mistakes,  like  many 
statements  in  the  text  ? Adin  Williams. 


Lechlade. 


The  War  Songs  of  the  Zhlus.— I have 
received  the  following  from  the  Bishop  of  Natal  : 

"In  ‘ N.  & Q.,’  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
(June  7th  last,  p.  446),  there  are  several  errors  in  the 
Zulu  forms  of  the  three  war  songs,  which  you  may  think 
proper  to  correct,  as  they  .are  all  given  on  my  authority, 
and  I fear  that  they  must  have  arisen  from  indistinct 
writing  or  copying : — 

Chaka’s 

‘ Wageda  waged’  izizwe  ! 

Siyauhlasela-ti  ] ’ 

should  he 

‘ Wageda  waged  ’izizwe  ! 

Siyauhlasela-pi  V 


Or  better — 

‘ Wagedaged  ’izizwe  ! 

Uyauhlasela-pil  ’ 

‘ Thou  hast  finished,  finished,  the  nations  ! 

Where  wilt  thou  make  a foray  now  1 ’ 

Dingana’s 

‘ Asiyikuza  sebabona, 

Us’  eziteri,’ 

should  be 

‘ Asiyikuza  sababona, 

Us'  eziteni  ! ’ 

Cetshwayo’s 

‘ Uzitulele, 

Kagali’  niuntro,’ 

should  be 

‘ Uzitulele, 

Kagali’  muntu.’  ” 

The  bishop  adds  : — 

“ The  following  is  the  war  song  with  which  the  Zulu 
warriors  returned  to  their  king  from  Isandhlwana,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  very  po]mlar  with  our  own  natives  : — 
‘ Uinlungu  wahlab'  inkosi  ! 

Uzingela  inkonyana  yesilo  ! 

Siyayitanda  indhlovu  ! 

Bangepinde  bayihlabe  ! 

Aingene  ! 

Wena,  Nkonyana  ka’  Ndaba 

Uy’  aliwa  ! 

Zintshwayintshwayi 

Ningepinde  nihlab  ’u  Cetshwayo  ! 

Literally, — 

‘ The  white  man  struck  at  the  king  ! 

He  hunts  after  the  leopard’s  cub  ! 

But  we  are  fond  of  the  elephant ! 

They  won’t  strike  at  him  again  ! 

Let  it  enter  (the  invading  host)  I 
Thou  cub  of  Ndaba  (a  great  ancestor). 

Thou  .art  disliked  (by  the  white  man)  ! 

Ye  who  swish  along  (with  trousers), 

You  won't  strike  at  Cetshwayo  again.’  ’’ 

The  reader  will  observe  that  no  London  journal 
spells  the  name  of  the  Zulu  king  in  the  way  in 
which  the  bishop  spells  it.  Mr.  .Tohn  Mullins, 
who  lived  for  nearly  six  ye.ars  at  Lllundi,  informs 
me  that,  if  the  Zulu  pronunciation  were  literally 
followed,  the  name  would  be  spelt  “ Ketchwhyo.” 

F.  W.  Chesson. 

Toro  Dhtt. — I have  not  seen  any  allusion  in 
“N.  & Q.”  to  this  most  remarkable  young  woman, 
who  died  at  Bhowanipore  on  August  30,  1877,  in 
her  twenty-second  year.  The  Saturday  Review  of 
August  23,  1879,  contains  a brief  account  of  her 
life  and  works,  and  I ma^^  add  to  it  that  she  was, 
I believe,  one-  of  the  authors  of  The  Butt  Family 
Album,  a volume  of  English  verse,  and  good  verse 
too,  written  entirely  by  the  members  of  a Hindoo 
family.  But  Toru’s  powers  went  far  beyond  this, 
as  any  reader  of  the  Saturday  will  see.  A Hindoo 
girl  of  two-and-twenty,  who  could  with  equal 
facility  translate  into  English  verse  the  Vishnu- 
parana  of  her  own  land  or  the  poems  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset ; nay,  who  could 
actually  write  in  French  a novel  full  of  vraisem- 
hlance  and  of  tragic  power,  and  lay  the  scene  of  it 
in  Brittany— such  a girl  is  a phenomenon  indeed. 
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and  her  death  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  Oriental 
literature.  A.  J.  M. 

“ Gat-toothed.” — This  word  in  Chaucer  has 
been  much  discussed.  All  seem  now  agreed  that 
the  sense  is  “gap-toothed,”  as  explained  by  Dr. 
Morris  ; but  he  does  not  give  the  etymology.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  has  an  excellent  article  on  it,  in  which, 
relying  on  the  analogy  of  Swed.  glestiind,  having 
teeth  separated  one  from  another,  he  suggests  that 
there  has  been  a loss  of  I,  and  that  gat  stands  for 
glat.  He  proceeds  to  connect  it  with  E.  glade, 
which  originally  meant  an  opening  cut  through  a 
wood.  In  all  this  he  is  quite  right.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  word  still  exists  in 
Shropsliire,  with  the  sense  predicted.  Halliwell 
gives  glat  as  meaning  “ a gap  in  a hedge”  ; but  I 
am  allowed  to  quote  from  an  unpublished  sheet  in 
Miss  Jackson’s  Shropshire  Glossary,  which  goes 
much  further,  and  sets  the  matter  entirely  at  rest. 
She  not  only  explains  glat  as  “ a broken  down 
opening  in  a fence,”  but  proceeds,  “ also,  a gap  in 
the  mouth  caused  by  loss  of  teeth.  ‘ Dick,  yo’ 
bin  a fiirt ; I thought  yo’  wun  gwein  to  marry  the 
cook  at  the  paas’n’s.’  ‘Aye,  but  ’er ’d  gotten  too 
many  glats  i’  the  mouth  fur  me.’” 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Approrriate  Surnames. — Your  correspondent’s 
reference  {ante,  p.  237)  to  Major  Bullock  and  Mrs. 
Cow  reminds  me  that,  some  five-and-twenty  years 
since,  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Harborne,  near  Birmingham, 
told  me  that  a friend  of  his  at  some  assembly  took 
him  up  to  another  gentleman,  saying,  “You  two 
ought  to  know  each  other,  as  each  of  you  possesses 
such  a valuable  collection  of  modern  paintings.” 
Whereupon  Mr.  Bullock  said  to  the  stranger, 
“ Perhaps  you  may  smile  at  my  name,  sir,  for  it  is 
Bullock.”  “Not  so  bad  as  mine,”  said  the  other, 
“ for  my  name  is  Sheepshanks.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

A friend  has  just  informed  me  that  in  North 
Shields  there  is  a butcher  named  Bullock,  and  in 
Tynemouth  a baker  named  Eoll.  Kob.  Blair. 

South  Shields. 

I have  been  often  told  by  my  father  that  in  the 
household  of  a Yorkshire  squire,  whose  descendants’ 
residence  is  not  fiir  from  me,  the  coachman’s  name 
was  Driver,  the  pad  groom’s  Will  Saddler,  and  the 
gardener’s  Peach.  E.  H. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5“'  S.  xi.  365,  446  ; xii.  186.  ] 

Gautama  Buddha.— I see  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold’s  new  poem.  The  Light  of  Asia,  on  this 
attractive  subject,  has  been  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
{ante,  p.  300)  with  the  favour  it  doubtless  deserves. 
But  as  the  reviewers  all  seem  to  think  Mr.  Arnold 
the  first  adventurer  in  this  field,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  call  attention  to  The  Story  of  Gautama  Buddha 
and  his  Creed : an  Epic,  by  Eichard  Phillips 


(Longmans,  1871),  which  I read  at  the  time,  and 
of  which  a copy  is  now  before  me.  I know  nothing 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  except  that  his  prefiice  is  dated 
from  Leamington  ; but,  having  a pleasant  remem- 
brance of  the  grace  and  the  dignified  and  appro- 
priate calm  which  pervade  his  poem,  I desire  to 
vindicate  his  right  of  priority — I do  not  say  in 
merit,  but  in  time.  A.  J.  M. 

Epitaphs. — In  the  churchyard  of  Sutton  St. 
James,  Lincolnshire,  I found  the  following,  which 
seem  to  me  not  devoid  of  merit.  Perhaps  they 
are  quotations  : — 

“ Lean  not  on  earth,  ’twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 

A broken  reed  at  best,  and  oft  a spear. 

On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds  and  love  expires.” 

“ Angels  go  as  children  go. 

Gathering  the  flowers  they  love; 

So  they  gather  little  children 
To  the  angel-hoine  above.” 

Also  the  following,  I believe  unique,  version  of 
a well-known  one  : — 

“ Affliction  sore  long  time  I bore. 

Physicians’  skill  was  vain  ; 

Till  Christ  the  chie  f sent  me  relief. 

And  eased  me  of  my  pain.” 

0.  S.  Jerram. 

Cambrian  English.— In  a field  nearBorth  the 
following  notice  is  put  up,  which  I have  copied 
verbatim : — 

“ Notice 
Ant  . Person 
Will  . Trcespass 
Ths  . Land  . Bee 
Liaeble  . OF  The  . Low.” 

And  this  in  what  one  might  expect  to  be  the 
centre  of  Welsh  civilization,  only  a few  miles 
from  the  fashionable  watering-place  of  Aberyst- 
with  ! Viator. 

The  Earliest  Allusions  to  “ Don  Quixote 
IN  English  Literature. — It  would  be  interesting 
to  note  the  earliest  allusions  to  Don  Quixote.  The 
first  known  to  me  occurs  in  some  verses  prefixed 
to  Corynt's  Crudities,  Lond.,  1611,  by  a writer 
styling  himself  “ Glareanus  Vadianus.”  He  says 
that  Coryat’s  glorious  deeds 

“out  face  and  fiercely  daunt 
Guzman  of  Spaine,  and  Amadia  of  Prance, 
Uterpendragon,  Uraon,  and  Termagant, 

Great  Don  Quixote,  and  Joane  of  Orleance.” 

This  must  have  been  written  a year  before  the 
appearance  of  Shelton’s  translation.  There  is 
another  allusion  in  the  dedication  of  Beaumont 
and  Eletcher’s  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle^ 
Bond.,  1613.  Bibliothecart. 

The  First  Infirmary  in  Scotland. — In  the 
Monthly  Chronicle  for  the  year  1729,  p.  173,  under 
August  18,  there  is  this  announcement  : “An 
Infirmary  or  Hospital  for  the  Sick  was  lately  open’d 
at  Edinburgh,  being  the  first  Hospital  of  that 
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tind  that  ever  was  in  Scotland.”  What  an  advance 
in  this  respect  has  been  made  in  Scotland  during 
the  last  century  and  a half  ! Abhba. 

Yorkshire  Folk-Lore. — Speaking  to  a North 
Yorkshire  farming  man  on  the  quantity  of  h.aws 
on  the  thorn  trees  this  year,  as  indicative  of  a 
severe  winter,  he  mentioned  a North  Riding  saying, 
“ Many  haws,  cold  toes.”  E.  Hailstone. 

Walton  Hall. 


eauerirjf. 

[Wo  iiiuat  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  he  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


A MS.  Ballad,  Seventeenth  Century. — 
Has  the  following  ballad  ever  been  printed?  It  is 
taken  from  a MS.  copy  in  a hand  of  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  words  in  brackets 
being  sup2ilied  where  the  paper  is  decayed. 

[Farye  well  the  c]luirch  of  Adlingtunne, 

[The  windows]  be  of  glass  ; 

[Full  often  times]  have  1 gon  that  way, 

[When  Chlrist  hath  binn  at  mass ; 

[And  all]  was  for  that  bonny  wenches  sake, 

[That  now  is]  dead,  alias  ! 

[For  allake  !]  shall  I never  so  hir  no  more. 

[Farye  well]  the  dark  of  Adlingtunne, 

For  he  will  mak  ady, 

[Who  bu]ilded  the  chirch  of  lime  and  stonne 
[Upon  t]he  hill  so  high  ; 

[And  all]  was  for  that  bonny  wenches  sake, 

[That]  now  she  lies  therby  ! 

For  allake  ! shall  1 never  se  hir  no  more. 

Farye  well  the  streates  of  Adlingtunne, 

That  be  so  many  fold ; 

Full  often  times  hav  I gon  that  way. 

To  chavng  whyt  mony  for  gould ; 

And  all  was  for  that  bonny  wenches  sake. 

That  now  she  lyes  full  could  ; 

For  allake  ! shall  I never  see  hir  no  more. 

Farye  well  the  water  of  Adlingetunne, 

That  runns  so  dark  and  dime  ; 

Full  often  times  hav  I gon  therby. 

To  se  the  white  swann  swime; 

And  all  was  for  that  bonny  wenches  sake. 

That  now  she  lies  therin. 

For  allake,  kc. 

Farye  well  the  buttes  of  Adlingetunne, 

That  standee  vnder  the  hill ; 

And  often  times  hav  I gonn  therby. 

And  with  so  good  a will; 

And  all  was  for  that  bonny  wenches  sake. 

That  now  she  lyes  full  still ; 

For  allake,  kc. 

Now  will  [I]  sell  my  shotting  glove. 

My  braser  and  my  bowe ; 

And  wend  vnto  som  far  cuntrey 
Wher  no  man  shall  me  knowe  ; 

And  all  was  for  that  bonny  wenches  sake, 

[That  now  she  lyes  full  lowe] 

For  allake,  kc. 


Now  will  I sell  my  dager. 

So  will  I do  my  kyfe  (knife?) ; 

And  all  was  for  that  bonny  wenches  sake. 

That  shold  have  ben  my  wife. 

G.  F.  W. 

St.  Sepulchre’s,  London. — Can  any  one  tell 
me  .aught  of  Richard  Glover  and  Richard  Topping, 
churchwardens  of  this  parish  in  the  year  1633  ? 
Their  names  appear  in  connexion  with  certain 
important  repairs  and  alter.ations  which  took  place 
about  this  period  in  the  parish  church,  the  charges 
for  the  same  for  this  particular  year  amounting  to 
6981.  and  upwards.  A Sir  John  Toppyng,  bachelor 
and  scholar  of  Cambridge,  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
William  Benet,  citizen  and  cooper.  This  document 
bears  date  Sept.  5,  1492.  Masses  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  were  to  be  sung  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  at  the  “ Auter  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Altarniass,”  and  bequests  of  money  and  coals  are 
left  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  p.arishioners. 

John  Edward  Price,  F.S.A. 

Albion  Road,  Stoke  Newington. 

John  Hicks,  buried  atCabul. — The  following 
cutting  is  from,  the  Times  of  Oct.  15  : — 

“ Tlie  most  curious,  and  to  Englishmen  the  most 
interesting,  gravestone  to  be  found  about  Cabul  is  one, 
commemorative  of  a countryman,  which  bears  a simple 
epitaph  in  large  Roman  letters.  The  monument  is  small 
and  of  marble,  not  of  the  usual  JIahomedan  description 
of  upright  headstone,  but  in  imitation  of  sods  raised  over 
the  grave.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  a small  burial-ground 
about  a furlong  to  the  east  of  the  Peshawur  gate.  The 
inscription  is  rather  confusedly  engraved  around  the  side 
of  the  stone,  but  it  can  be  clearly  deciphered,  and  runs 
as  follows: — ‘Here  lyes  the  bodye  of  Joseph  Hicks,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Hicks  and  Edith,  who  departed  this  lyfe 
the  11th  of  October,  1666.’  How  our  countryman 
happened  to  be  in  Cabul  200  years  ago  is  still  a mystery, 
and  we  believe  that  no  further  information  has  ever  been 
discovered  regarding  this  solitary  traveller,  whose  bones 
rest  in  soil  since  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  so  many  of 
England’s  heroes.” 

Who  was  he  ? Solit.ary  as  a traveller  he  may 
have  been,  but  not  solitary  as  .an  Englishman, 
for  who  cut  this  inscription  ? Had  the  English 
Government  any  envoy,  consul,  or  agent  at  Cabul 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ? Jaydee. 

Vicars  of  Painswick. — Sir  Robt.  Atkyns,  in 
his  notice  of  Painswick,  does  not  give  the  name 
of  any  vicar  before  Walter  Jones,  and  he  omits 
the  ye.ar  of  his  institution,  .as  also  of  those  of  James 
Thomas,  Roger  Garw.ay,  William  Ackson  or  Aston, 
and  Samuel  Rogers.  The  last  (unless  there  were 
two  vicars  of  the  same  n.ame),  Sir  Robert  says,  had 
for  patron  King  James,  and  in  1686  the  trustees 
of  the  parish ; an  explanation  of  this  would  be 
.acceptable.  I should  be  grateful  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  would  kindly  send  me  the  omitted 
d.ates  or  the  names  of  the  predecessors  of  Walter 
Jones.  U.  J.  Davis. 

Court  House,  Painswick. 
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John  Black,  of  the  “Morning  Chronicle.” 
— This  journalist,  so  well  known  in  his  day,  has 
lately  been  referred  to  in  the  Times  as  Dr.  Black. 
Did  he  ever  get  a degree  of  doctor  from  any  uni- 
versity 1 I believe  not.  He  was  dubbed  doctor 
by  Cobbett,  who  frequently  mentioned  him  as 
“ my  doctor.”  He  was  a German  scholar,  and 
may  have  had  in  after  times  a German  degree.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  it  is  Cobbett’s  degree  which  has 
stuck  to  him.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Madame  Be  Brun. — I have  in  my  possession 
a line  example  of  the  celebrated  portrait  painter 
Madame  Le  Brun  ; it  is  apparently  of  an  actress, 
and,  if  English,  painted  about  the  year  1802,  when 
Madame  Le  Brun  visited  England,  and  painted 
the  portraits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Byron, 
&c.  I wisli  to  ascertain  whom  the  portrait  repre- 
sents, whether  there  are  any  means  of  getting  a 
list  of  pictures  painted  by  her  while  in  England, 
also  if  any  of  her  descendants  are  living  who  would 
be  likely  to  give  information.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested the  portrait  may  represent  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Abington,  an  actress  of  that  time. 

H.  Salter. 

“ The  Universal  Magazine.”— What  are  the 
dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  this  periodical, 
which  had  a career  of  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years’ 
duration  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ? Enshrined  in  its  pages  were  innumer- 
able stories,  voyages,  travels,  a monthly  chronicle 
of  current  events,  and  biographical  memoirs  ; it 
was  illustrated  by  many  excellent  copper-plate 
engravings.  I can  well  remember  that  dipping 
into  its  pages  in  my  boyish  days  afforded  me  the 
very  greatest  pleasure,  and  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  former  part 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  III. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Xewbounie  Eectory,  Woodbridge. 

A Silver  Badge. — I have  before  me  a silver 
badge  with  inscription  “ St.  James  Society.”  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a star,  with  a gilt  bell  in  the 
centre,  and  a date  1824,  with  a small  engraved 
bell  between  the  figures.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  parish 
of  Aldgate.  Does  any  society  of  this  name  still 
exist  in  London  or  elsewhere  ? Any  information 
upon  the  subject  would  be  acceptable. 

J.  C.  J. 

Bookbinding  with  Wire. — When  and  by 
whom  was  this  first  introduced?  I find  it  adopted 
by  Macmillan  & Co.  in  the  binding  of  Eternal 
Hope,  by  Canon  Farrar,  1878. 

W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

Wanted  a Humorous  Motto. — Will  any  one 
help  me  to  find  a humorous  motto  for  a badge 


consisting  of  a bat  or  vampire  bearing  a blood-red 
heart  ? The  heart  of  course  need  not  be  alluded 
to.  A.  E.  S. 

St.  James's,  S.AT. 

Bull-baiting  in  England. — Eequired  the' 
latest  date  of  this  occurrence  in  our  own  country. 
An  old  advertisement  gives  me  a record  that  a bull 
was  to  be  baited  at  the  “ Blue  Boar’s  Head  ” Inn, 
opposite  the  church  of  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex, 
on  Whitsun  Monday,  1750,  and  “ any  gentleman 
bringing  a dog  should  be  entertained  at  a dinner 
free.”  C.  Golding. 

llomford,  Essex. 

The  Murdered  Chief  of  Glencoe. — Does 
any  information  exist  as  to  where  Ian  and  Alister, 
the  two  sons  of  the  murdered  chief  of  Glencoe, 
lied  after  the  massacre  ? Are  there  any  proofs 
that  either  of  them  or  their  direct  descendants 
subsequently  settled  in  a Perthshire  parish,  as  by 
some  they  are  understood  to  have  done  ? 

F.  J.  M. 

Edinburgh. 

“Drumclog.” — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
information  about  the  music  called  “ Drumclog,” 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Black’s  book  The  Daughter  of 
Heth  ? Hitherto  neither  Scotch  musicians  nor 
Edinburgh  music-shops  know  anything  about  it. 

A.  J. 

Bath. 

“ Garrulous  old  age.” — We  have  been  taught 
by  poets  from  Homer’s  time  that  old  age  is 
characterized  by  great  talkativeness,  but  is  not 
this  altogether  false,  and  contrary  to  experience  ? 
I find  that  old  men  are  very  far  indeed  from  being 
great  talkers,  and  I am  sure  that  they  cannot  come 
near  young  men  and  maidens  in  this  respect.  The 
chattering  age  is  from  about  eighteen  to  thirty  ; 
at  seventy  we  do  not  care  for  the  fatigue  of  talking, 
and  are  not  likely  to  find  listeners  if  we  did. 
“ IST.  & Q.”  is  the  place  to  ventilate  all  sorts  of 
errors,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this 
time-honoured  phrase  is  not  eminentlj'  untrue. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

Lavant,  Chichester. 

The  King’s  Serjeant  at  Arms. — What  duties 
were  attached  to  the  office  of  King’s  Serjeant  at 
Arms,  when  was  that  office  created,  and  does  it 
still  exist?  There  exist,  I know,  two  officers 
called  Serjeants  at  Arms,  one  in  attendance  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  other  in  attendance  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
styled  Queen’s  Serjeants  at  Arms.  Sylvanus 
Urban,  Gent.,  records,  under  date  of  May  7, 1749, 
the  marriage  of  Thomas  Coke,  King’s  Serjeant  at 
Arms,  and  the  death,  under  date  of  January  1, 
1760,  of  John  Mason,  King’s  Serjeant  at  Arms. 
The  former  was  supposed  to  have  been  a nephew 
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of  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  created 
May  9,  1744,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  certainly  pre- 
deceased his  uncle,  who  died  April  20,  1759. 

Frederic  Larpent. 

Water-colour  Drawings  : Mr.  Walter 
Fawkes’s  Gallery. — This  gentleman  in  1819 
“ opened  to  public  view  his  beautiful  collection  of 
drawings  at  his  elegant  mansion  in  Grosvenor 
Place.  His  collection  consists  entirely  of  water- 
colour drawings  : it  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Turner’s 
drawings.  The  west  drawing-room  contains  forty 
of  them,  and  the  bow  drawing-room  twenty  of  his 
sketches,  which  are  singularly  beautiful.  The 
other  drawings  are  by  Fielding,  Smith,  Robson, 
Atkinson,  Varley,  Hills,  De  Wint,  Glover,  Prout, 
Ibbetson,  Garrard,  Swinburne,  and  Heaphy.”  Does 
this  collection  still  exist  ? Wyatt  Papworth. 

[See  a numerous  and  elaborate  series  of  articles  on  this 
gallery  which  is  now  publishing  in  the  Aihenceum.  In 
the  first  of  these  (Sept.  27)  is  a reference  to  the  source 
of  our  correspondent’s  quotation  from  Carey's  Memoirs 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  England.  Mr.  Fawkes  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Yorkshiremen  of  his  day,  an 
M.P.,  an  author,  and  a great  friend  of  Turner  and  other 
artists.] 

Parker  Family,  Staff,  and  Salop. — Can  you 
give  me  information  about  two  families  named 
Parker,  living  in  Staffordshire  and  Shrop.shire 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  1 Antony 
Parker,  amongst  others,  resided  at  Madeley,  was 
connected  with  the  Darbys  and  Pritchards,  and 
died  1766.  He  was  possibly  born  at  Pool  Quay. 
His  daughter  Esther  married  one  Levi,  a repre- 
sentative of  the  other  family,  reputed  Jacobite, 
and  probably  from  Newcastle-under-Lyme  or 
Madeley.  Was  either  family  connected  with  the 
Parkers  of  Park  Hall,  in  Shropshire  ? 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Dramatic  : First  Appearance  of  Miss 
Stephens,  &c. — When  did  Miss  Stephens  first 
appear  on  the  stage  ? I think  she  appeared  in 
The  Heir  of  Venoni,  some  time  in  1815-16,  and 
sang  “ Oh,  say  not  woman’s  heart  is  bought,”  com- 
posed by  John  Whitaker.  Can  you  give  me  the 
date  of  the  first  night  of  the  opera  of  The  Slave  ? 

J.  How. 

[In  Vincent’s  Dictionary  of  Biography  it  is  stated  that 
Miss  Stephens  made  her  delut,  as  Mandane,  in  Artaxerxes, 
Sept.  7,  1812.] 

The  New  English  Dictionary  of  the  Phi- 
lological Society. — Will  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
supply  for  the  new  English  Dictionary  of  the  Phi- 
lological Society,  which  is  intended  to  give  illus- 
trative citations  for  every  word  in  the  language, 
quotations  (with  exact  reference  to  work,  volume, 
page,  and  edition)  for  any  of  the  following  words? — 
Abacist,  abalienation,  abb  (yarn  for  the  warp), 
abannation  or  abannition,  abarticulation,  abatised, 
abatude,  abdicative,  abditive,  abducent,  abduction 


(in  logic),  abecedary  (w.),  aberrate,  aberrating  (De 
Quincey),  aberuncate,  aberuncator,  abhorrition, 
abiogenous,  abiogenesis,  abjudication,  abjugate, 
abjunctive,  abjurement,  ablactate,  ablactation  (in 
arching),  ablaqueate,  ablation  (amputation),  able- 
gate, ablepsy,  abligate,  abligation,  abligurition, 
ablocate,  ablocation,  abluent,  ablute,  abluvion. 
Also  for  the  following  before  the  dates  named  ; — 
Abatis,  1809  ; abdominal,  1746  ; abduct,  1837  ; 
abductor,  1872  ; abeam,  1836  ; aberdevine,  1770  ; 
abettal,  1861  ; abeyant,  1866 ; abey,  1868  ; 
abnormal,  1842  ; abnormity,  1859  ; abnormous, 
1771  ; ablaze,  1800.  And  for  the  following  after 
the  dates  annexed  : — Abalienate,  1585  ; abature, 
1630  ; aberr,  1646  ; abhorment,  1648  ; abjudicate, 
1602  ; ablaqueation,  1700  ; ablegation,  1700  ; 
abnormous,  1855.  Not  reference  to  dictionaries 
in  which  the  words  are  entered,  but  instances  of 
their  actual  use  are  wanted.  The  Editor. 

[We  gladly  give  insertion  to  the  above  first  instalment 
of  illustrative  citations  required.  The  editor  of  the  new 
dictionary  is  Dr.  Murray,  Mill  Hill.  London,  N.W.,  to 
whom  it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  answers  may 
be  sent  direct  by  post-card.] 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ The  thin  red  line.”  R.  F.  S. 


ISrpltE^. 

“ POSY.” 

(d*"  S.  xii.  188,  289.) 

Mr.  Picton  mentions  my  derivation  of  the  word 
from  Fr.  pensee,  but  this  was  an  error  corrected  in  the 
second  edition  of  my  Dictionary.  I have  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  it  is  simply  poesy,  as  is  shown  by  the  quo- 
tations in  Mr.  Picton’s  article.  It  is  no  objection 
that  the  posy  is  not  always  poetry.  It  is  sufficient, 
as  Skinner  says,  to  justify  the  derivation,  that  the 
motto  is  commonly  given  in  rhyme  or  metre.  In 
illustration  of  the  “ cutlers’  poetry  ” of  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  I may  mention  that  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  inn  in  Switzerland,  where  I passed  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  all  the  knives  and  forks  had 
a posy  on  the  handle  of  each,  legible  through  the 
horn.  One  or  two  of  these  I remember  : — 

Wer  geht  vie!  aus 
Verliesgt  sein  Haus.” 

“ In  dieser  Welt 
Alles  am’s  Geld.” 

“ Mit  Ducaten 
Thut  man  Thaten.” 

And  so  forth. 

The  derivation  from  Fr.  poser,  to  put,  is  quite 
untenable,  because  there  is  no  pose  in  French  in 
the  sense  of  posy,  and  the  word  could  not  have 
been  formed  in  English  from  a French  verb.  Mr. 
Picton’s  explanation  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
a nosegay  is  precisely  that  which  I have  given  in 
my  Dictionary.  H.  Wedgwood. 
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This  word  is  earlier  than  either  Shakespeare  or 
Spenser.  A book  published  in  1580  bears  the 
title,  “ A Fosie  | of  Gilloflowers,  eche  \ differing 
from  oilier  in  | Colour  and  Odour,  | yet  all  Aweele. 

I By  Huinfrey  Gifford,  Gent.”  Earlier  still,  in 
1573,  was  published  Gascoigne’s  Posies,  in  which 
book  the  word  is  thus  explained  : — 

“ A pretie  Posie  gathered  is  of  Flowers,  Hearbes,  and 
Weedes. 

This  Posie  is  so  pickt,  and  choysely  sorted  throw 

There  is  no  Flower,  Herbe.  nor  Weede,  but  serves  some 
purpose  now.”  Ilazlitt’s  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Those  who  first  used  the  word  certainly  meant 
a hunch  of  flowers,  and  so  I yet  liear  it  used  in  tliis 
part  of  the  county,  where  the  children  have  a habit 
of  threading  daisies  on  long  “ bents  ” in  the  spring 
and  calling  them  posies.  II.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

There  is  entered  in  one  of  the  account  books  of 
the  city  of  Oxford  a list  of  the  money  collected  for 
the  great  lottery  the  1st  of  April,  1568,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  following  : — 

“The  somtne  of  bothe  gatheringes  is  xxx’'  xj“  viij'’ 
wherof  laid  into  the  lottarye  in  the  name  of  Tliotniis 
Williams  Alderman,  fyfteyne  poundes  and  his  puyiye  is 
Oxonia  petit  equalia. 

“Also  in  Jlaster  Levyns  name  fyftene  poundes  and  his 
poisye  ys  Aliis  dat  aliis  aufert  fortuna.” 

W.  H.  Turner. 

Oxford. 

“ He  promised  to  buy  me  a garland  of  roses, 

A garland  of  posies  ; 

A little  straw  hat  set  off  with  blue  ribbons. 

To  tie  up  my  bonny  brown  hair.” 

I have  had  this  version  given  me  of  the  lines 
quoted  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Fowke.  I cannot  say  much 
for  the  metre,  but  it  may  be  worth  inserting  as  a 
different  reading,  although  not  contributing  a new 
light  on  the  meaning  of  “ posy.”  Nomau. 

In  Cumberland,  which  is  certainly  as  much  in 
the  north  of  England  as  South  Shields,  I have 
always  heard  the  word  posy  applied  to  a small 
bunch  of  flowers,  not  to  a single  flower,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  posy  is  always  used  in  the 
same  sense.  B.  J. 

Posie  in  Scots  always  means  a bunch  of  flowers, 
not  a single  flower,  and  is  perhaps  derived  from 
2iosi,  flowers  placed  together.  The  vioxdjloiver  is 
constantly  used  in  the  sense  of  a bouquet  of  flowers. 
A pose  means  a heap  of  articles  laid  down,  but 
there  is  no  accent.  J.  R.  Haig. 

Blah'lhll. 

In  Ulster  dialect  this  means  a single  flower,  but 
I wish  to  observe  that  the  word  flower  is  sometimes 
used  here  for  a bunch  of  flowers. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 


AVOURE : AVOURIES. 

(5‘h  S.  xii.  88,  153,  237,  273,  310.) 

Prof.  Skeat  says  that  I overlook  “ the  fact 
that,  just  as  louer  represents  both  locare  and  laudare, 
so  avover  represents  both  advocare  and  advotare." 

I do  not  overlook  it  at  all.  I entirely  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a form  as  advotare.  It  is  not 
found  in  Ducange,  nor  is  it  cited  by  Brachet, 
Scheler,  Littr4,  or  Raynouard  in  his  Provencal 
Dictionary.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  an 
instance  of  advotnni  in  Ducange  as  the  translation 
of  Fr.  aveu  ; “Retentio  feodi  per  advnlum:  re- 
tenue  du  fief  par  aveu.”  In  support  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  avow,  to  acknowledge  as  one’s  own,  from 
votare,  to  vow.  Prof.  Skeat  cites  a form  which 
appears  to  be  a mere  mistake.  He  says  that  “ Du- 
cange gives  Low  Lat.  advovare  as  another  form  of 
advoare,  where  ndt’orarc  clearly  refers  to  vovere  and 
not  to  vocare.”  I find  no  such  form  as  advovare  in 
Ducange.  The  only  entry  which  could  be  mis- 
taken for  it  is,  “ A dvouare,  eadem  notione  [with 
advocare  immediately  preceding]  ex  Gallico  ad- 
vouer.”  Avoer  and  a.voiier  were  both  in  use  in 
Old  French,  and  were  Latinized  as  advoare  and 
advouare  respectively.  But  these  words  are  never 
used  in  the  sense  of  making  a vow.  Avow  (never 
advow)  in  the  sense  of  the  simple  voiv,  either  verb 
or  noun,  is  a purely  English  formation,  and  is  clearly 
distinguished  in  the  Promptorium  from  avoio,  cor- 
responding to  Fr.avouer:  “ Awowyyi,  oi  to  make 
atvowe  : voveo.  Avowyn,  or  to  stonde  by  the  for- 
sayde  worde  or  dede  : advoco.”  If  Fr.  avouer,  in 
the  sense  of  acknowledging  one  as  lord,  or  re- 
ciprocally of  taking  on  oneself  the  responsibilities 
of  lordship,  is  from  votum,  veeu,  how  comes  it  that 
it  is  universally  represented  in  the  earliest  law 
Latin  by  advocare  ? But  when  once  it  is  admitted 
that  avoury,  “adoption,  patronage,  undertaking, 
or  answering  for  another,”  is  from  advoco,  the  case 
is  given  up,  because  avowry  is  merely  the  sub- 
stantival form  of  the  verb  avow,  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  certain  matters  on  oneself. 

H.  Wedgwood. 


Humphry  Prideaux,  John  Prideaux,  and 
Others  of  the  Name  (S'**  S.  xii.  283.)— Prof. 
Mayor’s  notes  on  the  family  of  Prideaux  lead  me 
to  think  that  the  following  memoranda  and  re- 
ferences, concerning  persons  of  the  name  who  were 
living  during  the  period  embraced  between  the 
years  1639  and  1663,  may  be  of  service.  They  are 
extracted  from  my  father’s  Civil  War  collections. 
It  must  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted  that  all 
the  notes  under  one  head  relate  to  the  same  person. 
Those  to  Prideaux, , could  most  of  them  pro- 

bably be  given  to  their  right  owners  by  any  one 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  family  to  consider  each 
separately  with  the  pedigrees  before  him.  Col. 
Chester’s  edition  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  lie- 
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gisters  contains  information  about  this  family, 
pp.  325,  358,  and  there  are  references  to  many 
pedigrees  in  Dr.  Marshall’s  Genealogist’s  Guide. 

Prideaux,  Bevil.  Deputy  Commissary  of  Mus- 
ters among  the  Keformados  for  service  in  Ireland 
(British  Museum  Tracts,  669,  f.  6/32).  Captain 
in  the  Earl  of  Peterborough’s  regiment  in  the 
Parliamentary  army,  1642  (Peacock’s  Army  List 
of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  second  edition, 

p.  28). 

Prideaux,  Edmund  and  Sir  Edmund.  Member 
of  the  Long  Parliament  for  Lyme  Regis  ; Parlia- 
ment of  1654  for  the  same  ; 1669  for  the  same  ; 
Attorney-General  1650  ; justice  of  peace  the  same 
year  for  Cornwall  ; mentioned  in  Sarcastic  Notices 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  ed.  1863,  p.  36.  One  of 
the  proposed  Knights  of  the  Royal  Oak  for  Corn- 
wall in  1660.  Estate  valued  at  i)00l.  (Burke’s 
Commoners,  i.  688).  Mentioned  in  the  following 
places  : Husband’s  Orders,  Ordinances,  and  Declara- 
tions, ii.  16,44,  130,  208,  387,  514,  515,  571,  572  ; 
Rushworth’s  Hist.  Coll,  iii.  1107,  v.  342,  846,  vii. 
755  ; Scobell’s  Acts  and  Ordinances,  i.  43,  ii.  158, 
404,  405,  413,  415  ; Cotton  and  Wonllcomhe  ; 
Exeter  Gleanings,  pp.  86,  94,  116,  164,  200,  201  ; 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  Report,  v.  77, 
vi.  26  ; Cromwelliana,  Index  ; Scotch  Acts,  vi.  1, 
Index  ; Commons  Journals,  First  Index. 

Prideaux,  Edward,  of  Padstow.  J ustice  of  peace 
for  Cornwall,  1650. 

Prideaux,  Francis.  Ensign  under  Major  Thomas 
iSt.  Aubyn  during  the  Civil  War  {List  of  Officers 
claiming  the  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds,  &c.,  1663, 
p.  114). 

Prideaux,  John.  Major  in  Jonathan  Trelawny’s 
regiment.  Another  person  of  the  same  name  cap- 
tain in  Lewis  Tremayne’s  regiment  {List  of  Officers 
claiming,  &c.,  p.  131). 

Prideaux,  Matthias.  Son  of  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, captain  in  the  Royal  army.  Walker’s  Suf- 
ferings, ii.  116  ; Wood’s  Ath.  Ox.,  ed.  1721,  ii.  97  ; 
Fasti,  pp.  41,  49. 

Prideaux,  Sir  Peter.  Husband,  i.  937,  ii.  130, 
170  ; Rushworth,  iii.  913  ; Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Rep., 
iv.  35  ; Com.  Jour.,  First  Index. 

Prideaux,  Prue.  Ensign  in  Lord  Saye’s  regi- 
ment in  the  Parliamentary  army  (Peacock’s  Army 
List,  p.  30). 

Prideaux,  Sir  Richard.  Compounded  for  his 
•estate  for  18H.  17-s.  4d.  (Dring’s  Catalogue,  p.  89). 
Rushworth,  iii.  1105,  iv.  639,  vi.  110,  115  ; Sprigg’s 
Anglia  Rediviva,  ed.  1854,  p.  229. 

Prideaux,  Sir  Thomas.  Rushworth,  iii.  913. 

Prideaux,  William.  Royalist  colonel  {List  of 
Officers  claiming,  &c.,  p.  108). 

Prideaux, . A colonel  killed  at  M.arston 

Moor  (“The  Royal  Martyrs,”  Soc.  Ant.  Broad- 
sides, p.  537).  Scobell,  i.  112,  117,  ii.  341  ; Rush- 
worth,  iii.  1241,  V.  298,  vi.  477,  vii.  1292  ; Hist. 
MSS.  Com.  Rep.,  v.  166,  172,  180,  vi,  6,  26,  47  ; j 


Whitelock,  ed.  1853,  Index  ; Com.  Jour.,  First 
Index.  Mabel  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Shakspeare  in  Gloucestershire  (5^’'  S.  xii. 
101,  159.) — The  following  brief  particulars  are 
submitted  as  showing  that  several  members  of  the 
Perkes  family  were  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
and  that  he  had  therefore  no  occasion  to  travel 
out  of  his  native  county  to  discover  the  name  : — 

“ 1586,  4 Sept.  Baptysed  Henry  Townsend, 
the  sonn  of  John  Townsend  and  Darrity  his  wytf, 
Will’m  Meaydes,  Henry  Shaxsper,  Elizabeth 
Perkes,  pleages  ” (Parish  register  of  Snitterfield). 

“ William  Perkes,  Hary  Shakspere,”  and  others 
are  named  in  a memorandum  probably  rekting  to 
a suit  concerning  property  at  Snitterfield  (Halli- 
well’s  Life  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  1848,  p.  8). 

Robert  Webb,  of  Snitterfield  (cousin  of  the 
poet),  is  recorded  to  have  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  a .lohn  Perkes ; and  Susanna  Perkes,  of  Bearley, 
a village  close  to  Snitterfield,  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  Rylands,  a family  of  standing  in  that  locality 
(Burke’s  History  of  the  Commoners,  ed.  1838, 
vol.  iv.  p.  407). 

In  1615-6  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Thomas  Perks, 
and  others,  were  defendants  in  certain  Exchequer 
proceedings  concerning  the  manor  and  parsonage 
of  iMickleton,  which,  though  in  Gloucestershire,  is 
only  about  eight  miles  distant  from  Stratford 
{Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records, 
1877,  p.  649). 

Thus  much  for  Perkes.  Concerning  “ Visor  of 
Woncot  ” (which  strongly  resembles  the  Wincot 
mentioned  in  the  opening  of  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew),  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  an  imaginary 
name  for  a real  person,  just  as  Shallow  stands  for 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  that  this  person,  by  some 
act  of  oppression  or  in  some  other  way,  had  laid 
himself  open  to  rebuke.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Visor  is  described  as  “ an  arrant  knave  ” who  was 
much  complained  of.  Now  Shakespeare  had 
judgment  as  well  as  wit,  and  though  he  might 
wish  by  a satirical  touch  or  two  to  refer  to  the 
evil-doer  and  his  abettors,  he  might  deem  it  pru- 
dent at  the  same  time  not  to  make  the  allusion 
so  marked  as  to  be  personal  and  oft'ensive — hence 
the  choice  of  some  other  than  the  actual  name. 

Wm.  LTnderhill. 

66,  Lausanne  Road,  Peckham. 

Eastern  Origin  of  a Jest  of  Scogin  (5*  S. 
xi.  302,  382,  426.) — The  Dialogues  of  Creatures 
was  printed  at  Gouda  by  Gerard  Leew  in  1480, 
five  years  before  the  earliest  known  Eulenspiegel, 
and  an  English  edition  of  it  by  Rastell  about  1518. 
The  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  maybe  glad  to  have  the 
version  of  the  jest  contained  in  the  Dialogues,  as 
it  is  a book  of  excessive  rarity.  I gave  twenty-five 
guineas  for  my  copy,  many  years  ago,  although  it 
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has  four  leaves  in  fac-simile.  Its  popularity  has 
caused  it  to  be  nearly  thumbed  out  of  existence. 
It  contains  more  than  100  curious  woodcuts,  many 
of  which  are  very  clever,  with  the  expressions 
capitally  rendered. 

“ On  a tynie  a ryatowre  sayde  to  his  felows  whan  he 
sawe  a pouer  man  here  a lambe  to  the  markette  to  sell. 
Will  ye  liaue  the  lambe  that  he  berith  to  markette.  And 
they  sayde.  ye  withe  good  wyll  And  he  ordeynyd  his 
telows  to  stonde  in  dyuerse  placis  as  the  poreman  shulde 
come  / and  euery  of  them  shulde  aske  if  he  wolde  sell  the 
dogge  that  he  bare.  And  whan  the  first  had  askyd 
hym/  he  answerde  and  sayde.  It  is  not  a dogge  / but  a 
lambe.  and  whan  thei  had  met  with  hym  all  and  askyd 
so  / the  symple  man  beleuyd  that  lambe  was  a dogge  / 
and  so  let  them  bane  it  for  lytel  or  nowghte.” — Dialogic 
of  Creatures  Morahjsed,  DD  iii. 

This  jest  appears  to  have  been  universal  in  the 
Middle  Ages— in  the  very  atmosphere,  so  to  speak, 
transmitting  flashes  and  echoes  to  the  present  day. 
The  following  I heard  repeated  by  one  of  the  per- 
petrators when  living  in  Manchester,  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  I regret  that  it  is  so  long  since  I 
left  Lancashire  that  I am  doubtful  about  being 
able  to  give  it  in  the  correct  dialect  : — 

“ Tom  went  out  o’  th’  shop,  and  a lot  on  us  agreed  ta 
hev  a lark  we  ’im  : we  thowt  we  would  freiten  ’im  loike. 
So  when  be  came  in  Ned  says,  ‘Art  tha  badly,  lad?’ 
He  says,  ‘ Noa  ; whoi?’  ‘ Cause  tha  looks  whoite.’  Then 
comes  up  Jack  ; he  ge’is  a jump,  and  says,  ‘ Tom,  what ’s 
tha  matter  wi’  thee,  lad  ! but  tha  does  look  bad.  Whoi, 
tha  heiid ’s  swelled.’  Says  he,  ‘ Git  out,  or  I ’ll  swell  thy 
head  fo’  tha.’  I ’ll  gi’  tha  a buzz  at  e.ar-hoile.  Next 
comes  up  Bill  and  two  or  three  more,  and  they  all  says, 
‘Whoi,  Tom’s  summat  tha  matter  wi’  him;  his  heiid ’s 
swelled.’  ‘ Not  it,’  says  he,  beginning  to  be  alarmed. 

‘ But  it  is  ; try  thee  hat  on,  an’  tlia  ’ll  see.’  ” 

The  band  of  his  hat  bad  previously  been  tightened ; 
so  when  he  tried  to  put  it  on,  and  could  not,  he 
became  downright  frightened,  went  home,  and 
took  to  his  bed.  After  he  had  been  there  a few 
days  he  was  told  of  the  trick,  and  recovered. 

When  this  occun’ed  I had  never  read  the 
Dialogues,  llowleglass,  Gesta  Romanorum,  or 
ficogin’s  Jests.  Neither  I nor  the  actors  in  the 
joke  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  such  books.  So, 
as  I remarked  before,  it  must  have  been  in*the 
atmosphere.  K.  E. 

Boston. 

The  Eoyal  Signature  (5‘*'  S.  xii.  206,  255, 
276,  314.) — The  Queen  signs  the  first  commission 
of  every  officer  who  enters  Her  Majesty’s  army. 
The  subsequent  commissions,  which  are  in  fact 
promotions,  are  not  signed  by  the  Queen.  The 
Queen  also  signs  every  military  Gatxtte. 

Sebastian. 

Lancashire  Ballads  (5‘'‘  S.  xii.  147.)— S.  S. 
will  find  the  May  song  referred  to  on  p.  567  of 
Hone’s  Every-Day  Boole,  under  date  May  1.  The 
portion  quoted  in  A Year  in  a Lancashire  Garden 
forms  the  second  and  third  verses.  William  Hone, 
in  introducing  it,  says  : — 


“ This  Mayer’s  song  is  a composition,  or  rather  a medley, 
of  great  antiquity,  and  I was  therefore  very  desirous  to 
procure  a copy  of  it ; in  accomjilishing  this,  however, 

I experienced  more  difficulty  than  I had  anticipated : 
but  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  from  one  of  the 
Mayers.’’ 

Hone  prints  the  song  under  the  head  of  “May 
Day  at  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire.”  The  late  Mr. 
John  Harland,  F.S.A.,  reprinted  this  song  in  his 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  Lancashire,  London,  Whit- 
taker, 1865,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why  he  did  so,  as  it  is  evident  its  use  is  not  con- 
fined to  Lancashire.  The  second  song  referred  to 
by  S.  S.  may  be  found  on  p.  120  of  Mr.  Harland’s 
book.  It  opens  thus  : — 

“ Come  and  listen  awhile  unto  what  we  shall  say 
Concerning  the  season,  the  month  we  call  May; 

For  the  flowers  they  are  springing,  and  the  birds  they 
do  sing. 

And  the  basiers  are  sweet  in  the  morning  of  May.” 
This  song,  Mr.  Harland  says,  “ is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a Swinton  (near  Manchester)  man.’' 
For  a full  collection  of  Lancashire  ballads  and 
songs,  S.  S,  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Har- 
land’s book.  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

See  Harland’s  Lancashire  Lyrics,  Modern  Songs 
and  Ballads,  London,  1866. 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

S.  S.  will  find  the  “ Hitchin  May  Day  Song,” 
which  contains  the  lines  published  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
beginning,  “ We  have  been  rambling  all  the  night,” 
in  Chambers’s  old  Standard  VI.  Beading  Booh, 
in  use  about  eleven  years  ago. 

J.  W.  Chippendale. 

For  the  air  and  words  of  the  Lancashire  ballad, 
where  every  verse  ends  with  “ For  the  baziers  are 
sweet  in  the  morning  of  May,”  see  Chambers’s 
Book  of  Days,  i.  546. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Eoad. 

Dunstable  and  Plain  Speaking  (5*'*  S.  xii. 
149.)— In  Bohn’s  Handbook  of  Proverbs,  p.  197, 
“ As  plain  as  Dunstable  road  ” occurs  as  one  of  the 
Bedfordshire  proverbs  taken  out  of  Dr.  Fuller’s 
W orthies  of  England,  with  the  following  note  by 
Eay 

“ It  is  applied  to  things  plain  and  simple Such  is 

this  road,  being  broad  and  beaten,  as  the  confluence  of 
many  leading  to  London  from  the  north  and  north-west 
parts  of  this  land.  I conceive,  besides  this,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  first  syllable  of  this  name,  Zlarestable,  for 
there  are  other  roads  in  England  as  broad,  plain,  and  well 
beaten  as  this.” 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

Sir  Eichard  Vtvtan  (5^^*  S.  xii.  148.) — Mr- 
Hooper  asks  for  particulars  of  the  “ elaborate  book 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  biology  ” by  Sir 
Eichard  Vyvyan  of  Trelo warren.  Mr.  W.  P. 
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Courtney,  in  an  obituary  notice  of  the  Cornish 
baronet  says  : — 

“ In  early  life  lie  dabbled  in  science,  and  in  1825  printed 
for  private  circulation  An,  Essay  on  Arilhmo-Physiolofjy. 
VTliich  purported  to  be  ‘a  chronological  classification  of 
organized  matter.’  A subsequent  volume,  entitled 
Psycholoyy  ; or,  a Review  of  the  A ryuments  in  Proof  of 
the  Existence  and  Immortality  of  the  Animal  Soul  (1831), 
was  suppressed  immediately  after  jmblication,  and  a 
bibliographer  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  lights 
upon  a copy  of  either  of  these  works.  It  was  no  doubt 
the  recollection  of  this  longing  after  scientific  study  that 
caused  him  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  authors  of  the 
notorious  Vestiges  of  Creation." 

J.  H.  Nodal. 

Cumberland  Eow,  Lambeth  (5^''  S.  xii.  149.) 
— This  row  was  named  after  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, second  son  of  George  II.,  another  of  whose 
titles  was  Earl  of  Kennington.  Thus  the  houses 
could  not  have  acquired  their  designation  before 
172G,  though  it  is  possible  they  may  have  been 
erected  earlier.  W.  E.  B. 

John  Harmar  (5*'’  S.  xii.  229.) — I think  Abhba 
will  find  probably  the  best  account  of  John  Harmar 
or  Harmer  in  Dr.  Bloxam’s  Register  of  the  Instruc- 
tors in  Gram, mar  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
(p.  151).  This  book  has  been  printed  privately 
for  the  college,  and  as  each  volume  made  its 
appearance  it  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
Bodleian,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Advocates’ 
(Edinburgh)  libraries,  so  that  reference  can  be  made 
to  it  by  those  on  the  spot,  and  of  course  there  are 
copies  in  private  hands,  chiefly  Magdalen  men. 
For  painstaking,  accuracy,  and  research  the  book 
must  take  a high  place,  and  when  the  last  volume 
is  out,  and  a good  general  index  made  to  the  whole, 
it  will  be  very  valuable  to  future  generations. 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

The  “ Valdarfer”  Boccaccio  (5*'’  S.  xii.  244.) 
— Any  one  not  knowing  the  real  history  of  the  sale 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Rule  would  imagine  that 
White  Knight  was  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
library,  and  would  probably  wonder  how  he  became 
owner  of  a book  which  only  seven  years  before  had 
been  bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  for 
2,260k  “ White  Knights  ” (in  Berkshire,  not  far 

from  Reading)  was  the  country  seat  of  the  marquis, 
and  hence  the  library  took  its  name.  The  Boccaccio 
appears  in  the  auction  catalogue  as  lot  765  (fourth 
day’s  sale,  June  10),  but  was  postponed  to  the  17th 
in  order  that  it  might  be  put  up  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  former  sale  (June  17,  1812).  Although 
knocked  down  for  875  guineas  to  Messrs.  Long- 
man, it  is  well  known  that  the  real  purchaser  was 
Earl  Spencer.  F.  N. 

The  Quaint  Sign  S.  xii.  309)  which  Mr. 
Hems  saw  at  Haarlem  represents  the  four  sons  of 
Heymon  riding  the  horse  Bayard,  a legend  of  the 


Carlovingian  cycle  of  which  many  editions  exist, 
usually  representing  on  the  title-page  the  four 
heroes  riding  on  the  same  horse.  In  German  they 
are  called  “ Die  vier  Heymon’s  Kinder,”  in  French 
“ Les  quatre  fils  Aymon.”  They  appear  in  Ariosto’s 
Orlando.  L.  A.  R. 

Athenaeum. 

Your  correspondent  may  probably  find  some- 
thing about  the  Haarlem  sign  in  l)e  Uithangteehens 
in  verband  met  Geschiedenis  en  Volksleven  heschouwd 
door  J.  van  Lennep  en  J.  Ter  Gouw. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  (5*’’  S.  v. 
447,  468,  523  ; vi.  98,  179,  298.)— Mr.  G.  W. 
Tomlinson  says ; “ In  Baker’s  History  of  St. 
J ohn’s  College,  at  p.  206,  it  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  he  was  admitted  during  the  mastership 
of  Dr.  Clayton  (seventeenth  master),  whose  term 
of  office  expired  before  May  16,  1612.  There 
must  be  some  mistake  in  this  statement,  because 
Hunter  found  the  register  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Margaret  Clift'ord  at  Londesborough,  which 
event  was  solemnized  on  Oct.  22,  1611.”  I do  not 
follow  the  reasoning  here.  Dr.  Clayton  was 
admitted  master  Dec.  22,  1595,  and  died  May  2, 
1612.  Thomas  Wentworth  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  (as  nobilis)  in  1612,  and  Baker  says  (p.  206, 
n.  6),  “ I am  not  sure  he  continued  under  Dr. 
Gwyn.”  All  this  hangs  well  together,  and  is  no 
way  inconsistent  with  Wentworth’s  marriage, 
Oct.  22,  1611.  Even  now  sometimes  an  under- 
graduate, more  ardent  than  prudent,  finds  a wife 
in  the  vacation,  and  brings  her  up  in  the  Michael- 
mas term. 

I have  known  Thomas  Baker  intimately  now  for 
thirty  years,  and  advise  no  one  to  challenge  his 
statements,  especially  on  his  own  ground,  without 
extreme  caution,  patient  research,  and  long  delibe- 
ration. John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Heraldic  Glass  at  Hassop  Hall  (5‘'*  S.  xii. 
305.) — In  Baker’s  Northamptonshire  (London, 
1822-30),  under  the  head  of  Warkworth,  mention 
is  made  of  the  glass  which  Scotus  describes. 
Wood  visited  the  place,  and  reference  is  given  by 
Baker  to  the  passage  in  the  edition  of  Wood  by 
Bliss  (vol.  i.  p.  xxxvi),  where  it  is  stated  that  “in  the 
gallery  of  the  said  house  are  the  arraes,  quarterings, 
crests,  and  mottos  of  several  of  the  nobility  of 
England.”  This  description  is  extremely  meagre, 
but  Scotus  may  like  to  know  of  it.  I do  not 
know  what  authority  Scotus  has  for  the  form 
“ Anastacia  ” which  he  uses.  In  Baker’s  tran- 
scripts of  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  Wark- 
worth Church,  on  the  tablets  which  he  numbers  4 
and  9 respectively,  the  name  is  in  each  case  written 
“Anastasia.”  The  inscriptions  illustrate  some 
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other  points,  unconnected  with  those  raised  by 
ScoTUs,  as  I shall  hope  to  show  on  another  occa- 
sion. C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

Are  the  arms  of  Sackville  accurately  described, 
ante,  p.  305  1 I have  always  understood  the  bend 
was  not  vair,  though  it  looks  like  it,  but  the  orna- 
ment (repeated)  of  the  end  of  the  scabbard  granted 
to  Sackville,  who  took  it  from  the  French  king  at 
Agincourt.  Sebastian. 

Spiritualism,  Second  Sight,  &c.  (5“'  S.  xii. 
268,  294,  313.) — To  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Car- 
michael in  answer  to  Mr.  Woollcombe’s  inquiry 
I may  add,  of  newspapers,  the  Sjnritnalist,  pub- 
lished weekly  by  E.  W.  Allen,  which  and  the 
Medium  are  the  chief  organs  of  the  movement 
in  England.  There  is  another  paper,  t^piritual 
Notes,  published  monthly  in  Hackney,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  list  will  before  long  be  in- 
creased. The  Psychological  Review,  monthly,  is 
edited  by  Mr.  William  White,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Swedenliorg.  Human  Nature  has  recently 
deceased.  Of  books  there  are  abund.-ince.  Besides 
tlie  report  of  the  Dialectical  Society’.s  committee  I 
would  especially  recommend  Mr.  Woollcombe  to 
read  Mr.  Crookes’s  Researches  into  the  Phenomena 
called  Spiritualistic  ; Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace’s 
Miracles  and  Modern  Sjnritualism ; Psychography 
and  Spirit  Identity,  two  small  volumes  of  expe- 
riences, chiefly  personal,  by  “AI.A.Oxon.”  (the 
author  being  himself  a medium  of  extraordinary 
power  and  an  accomplished  writer);  Proof  Palp- 
able of  Immortality  and  Planchette,  by  Mr.  Epes 
Sargent  (an  American  author  of  ability  and  attain- 
ments). The  works  of  Mr.  Dale  Owen,  Footfalls 
071  the  Bo7mdaries  of  another  World  and  The  De- 
bateahle  Land,  are  better  known,  and  should  also 
be  consulted  by  any  one  desiring  to  see  the  evi- 
dences of  spiritualism  well  stated.  There  are  also 
two  little  volumes  by  Mr.  Harrison,  33,  Museum 
Street,  W.C.  {Split  People  and  Spirits  before  our 
Eyes),  from  whom,  and  from  Mr.  Burns,  15, 
Southampton  Row,  Holborn,  all  the  above  and 
•many  others  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  best 
attested  facts  are  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  Spiritualist  newspaper.  Mr.  Fronde’s  article 
in  the  Ni/icteenth  Ceritury  is  well  worth  reading 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  evidences  of  modern  spiritualism, 
though  Clarry’s  meaning  in  suggesting  it  is 
quite  apparent. 

I should  mention  that  no  spiritualist  literature 
is  allowed  to  be  placed  on  Messrs.  Smith’s  book- 
stalls, a fact  which,  I cannot  but  think,  will  one 
day  meet  with  its  appropriate  comment.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  add  that  there  are  many  readers  of 
this  literature  whoareusually  classed  as  spiritualists, 
and  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  opprobrium  of 
the  name,  who  are  by  no  means  committed  to  w'hat 
may  be  called  the  orthodox  spiritualist  theory  of 


the  phenomena,  viz.,  that  they  are  all,  or  mostly, 
due  to  the  agency  of  spirits  of  the  (so-called)  dead. 
As  an  investigator  of  some  experience,  I have 
myself  arrived  at  a very  decided  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  while  fully  admitting  the  transcendent 
importance  and  significance  of  the  “manifestations.” 

C.  0.  M. 

Temple. 

Mr.  Woollcombe  will  find  a good  deal  of  infor- 
mation in  Dr.  Carpenter’s  Two  Lectures  on  Mes- 
merisin,  Spjw'itualism,  &c.,  London,  1877. 

W.  S.  K. 

Keeping  School  in  the  Parvise  (5^''  S.  xi. 
366,  394,  472  ; xii.  37,  49,  91,  149,  197,  277.)— 
I dare  say  your  readers  are  weary  of  this  subject, 
but  I must  crave  space  for  a word  or  two  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Tew. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  a church  porch  or 
the  room  over  it  was  ever  called  a piarvise  in  me- 
dia3val  times,  and  that  the  derivation  of  the  word 
from  “ piarvis  pueris  ibi  edoctis  ” is  utterly  un- 
tenable. I further  asserted  that  there  is  no  record 
to  be  found  of  any  school  having  been  kept  in  the 
parvise,  wherever  and  whatever  that  may  be. 
Against  this  Mr.  Tew  quotes  a gloss  or  comment 
from  Wats  to  the  effect  “ that  the  poor  scholar 
{pauperc^dum)  was  not  only  compelled  to  teach 
a school,  but  to  write  out  copies  of  the  school  books 
and  sell  them  to  the  children.”  There  is  not 
a word  here  about  the  school  being  kept  in  the 
parvise.  In  the  text  of  Matthew  Paris  it  is  stated 
that  these  books  were  sold  in  the  parutsc,  “ venditis 
in  parvisio  libellis,”  for  the  very  natural  reason 
that  the  parvise,  being  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
church,  was  frequently  surrounded,  as  at  Paris,  bj' 
houses  and  shops.  When  a statement  is  so  simple 
and  clear  it  seems  a strange  exercise  of  ingenuity 
to  endeavour  to  wrest  a meaning  utterly  un- 
warranted either  by  the  circumstances  or  by  the 
text.  J.  A.  PicTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

Notes  on  the  English  Church  (5**'  S.  xii. 
183,  275.) — The  word  rrapoiKla,  as  used  in  their 
addresses  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  appears  to 
have  continued  the  idea  of  sojourning,  the  position 
of  foreigners,  exiles  from  their  home,  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  such  as  it  bears  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  xiii.  17  ; comp.  1 Pet.  ii.  11,  Acts  vii.  6, 
Eph.  ii.  19,  St.  Luke  xxiv.  18,  Heb.  xi.  9).  Thorn- 
dike preferred  the  translation  “dwelling  beside” 
Philippi,  Corinth,  &c.,  as  indicating  the  district, 
not  the  mother  church,  though  church  and  city 
were  conterminous.  Bishop  Jacobson,  in  his  edition 
of  these  Fathers,  renders  the  word  “ peregrinatio  ” 
(pp.  4,  484),  and  instances  the  expression  used  by 
St.  Clement  (Ep.  ii.  § 5),  KaraXeifavre's  Trjv 
TrapoiKiav  too  koct/jlov  rovrov,  following  St.  Peter 
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i.  17.  In  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp  the  later 
meanin"  of  the  word  (as  used  by  Eusebius,  Eccles. 
Hist.,  vi.  2,  “ et  sexcentis  in  locis,”  and  the  Council 
of  Ancyra,  a.d.  358,  c.  xviii.,  for  a diocese  or 
episcopal  district)  perhaps  appears,  Trdrrai?  rat? 
Kara.  irdvTa  tottov  ttJs  ayia?  Ka\  KaOoXiKqs 
iKKkr](ria^  a-apoiKtais  (ed.  Jacobson,  564). 

As  h.abitations  adjoining  chief  cities  forming  a 
priest’s  cure  of  souls,  we  first  find  the  Latin  word 
parochia  in  the  life  of  Damasus,  Bishop  of  Eome 
in  259,  “ Hie  presbyteris  ecclesias  divisit,  et 
•ccemiteria  parochiasque  et  dioceses  constituit” 
(Labbfei,  col.  847).  Here  is  a new  element ; the 
parochia  is  an  ecclesiastical  district  of  permanent 
inmates  attached  to  a church,  which  w.as  held  as  a 
title  by  the  priest  in  charge,  unlike  the  Eastern 
TT-apoiKia,  of  which  Bishop  Beveridge  says,  “ Vox 
TrapoLKia  parmcia  in  antiquis  ecclesiee  scriptoribus 
et  canonibus  conciliorum  territoriam  sedem  sive 
ditionem  ad  episcopura  pertinentem  perpetuo  signi- 
ficat,  quo  sensu  hodie  vox  dioecesis  a nobis  vulgo 
usurpatur”  {Be  Metrop.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5).  In  the 
West,  Evaristus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  about  the  year 
100,  “titulos  in  urbe  Romana  divisit  presbyteris” 
(Labbrei,  tom.  i.  col.  533,  ed.  Venet.)  ; these  tituli 
in  the  next  century  became  ywroc/woB  (comp. 
Hooker,  E.  P.,  bk.  v.  c.  Ixxx.  § 4).  I therefore  ven- 
ture to  conclude  that  the  derivation  of  the  Western 
parochia  differs  from  the  Eastern  irapoiKla.  In 
the  canon  law,  traditionally  from  its  Oriental 
origin,  Lyndwood  says,  “ Parochia  sa?pe  ponitur 
pro  dirccesi”  (lib.  i.  tit.  v.  p.  32). 

IMackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

The  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  con- 
nected WITH  Pope  and  his  Quarrels  (S'*'  S.  xii. 
6,  36,  71,  89,  110,  158,  192,  257.)-Among  Pope’s 
most  persistent  enemies  was  John  Dennis,  who 
had  fiiiled  as  an  author,  and  had  become  the  most 
savage  and  relentless  of  critics.  He  abused  Steele 
and  Addison,  he  abused  Cibber  and  Pope,  he  railed 
at  everybody  and  everything  as  long  as  he.alth  and 
strength  were  left  him.  One  of  the  earliest  attacks 
on  Pope  was  Dennis’s  work  on  The  Essay  on  Cri- 
ticism. I cannot  find  a copy  of  the  book,  and 
must  leave  it  to  some  other  correspondent  to  de- 
scribe. In  his  old  age,  when  reduced  to  great 
distress  from  blindness  and  failing  health,  he  pub- 
lished a volume  of  correspondence,  and  some  of 
Pope’s  letters  were  in  the  collection.  Pope  himself 
subscribed  to  the  work,  though  he  was  not  entirely 
reconciled  to  its  author.  Dennis  died  in  1734. 

I give  descriptions  of  some  of  his  pamphlets 
written  against  Pope. 

27.  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Pope’s  Translation  of  Homer, 
with  Two  Letters  concerning  Windsor  Forest,  and  the 
Temple  of  Fame.  By  Mr.  Dennis. 

“ Suus  quoiqua  attributug  est  error ; 

Set!  non  videmus,  mantic*  quod  in  tergo  est  ” 

Catull. 

London:  Printed  for  E.  Curll,  in  Fleet-Street,  mdccxvii. 


— Half-title;  advertisement  on  back  ; title-page;  preface, 
6 leaves;  errata,  back  of  last  leaf.  Observations,  pp.  1-88  ; 
Observations  ninm  Windsor  Forest,  pp.  39-44  : Observa- 
tions upon  the  Temple  of  Fame,  pp.  45-74 ; Postscript, 
pp.  75-92. 

28.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Loch.  In 
Several  Letters  to  a Friend.  With  a Preface  occasioned 
by  the  late  Treatise  on  the  Profound  and  the  Dwtidad. 
By  Mr.  Dennis.  London  : Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  at  the 
Oxford  Arms,  in  Warwick  Lane.  172'*.  (Price  Ijs.) — 
Title  : dedication,  4 pages  ; preface,  iii-xvi ; text,  1-40. 

29.  Remai'ks  upon  Several  Passages  in  the  Preliminaries, 
to  the  Dunciad.  Both  of  the  4to.  and  the  12mo.  Edition. 
And  upon  Several  Passages  in  Pope’s  Preface  to  his 
Translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  In  both  which  is  shewn 
the  Autlior’s  Want  of  Judgment.  With  Original  Letters 
from  Sir  Richard  Steele,  from  the  late  Mr.  Gildnn,  from 
Mr.  Jacob,  and  from  Mr.  Pope  himself.  Which  shew 
the  Falshood  of  the  latter,  his  Envy  and  his  Malice.  By 
Mr.  Dennis.  London  ; Printed  for  H.  Whitridgo,  at  the 
corner  of  Castle  Alley,  next  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
Cornhill.  mdccxxix. — Half-title;  advertisement  on  back; 
title-page  ; advertisement,  2 leaves  ; contents,  pp.  66. 

F.  G. 

The  following  item,  wliich  I suppose  might  be 
traced,  would  be  of  great  importance  : “ A curious 
and  complete  collection  of  libels  published  on  Pope^ 
collected  by  himself,  with  a few  remarks  in  his  own 
handwriting.  4 voLs.”  (Brockley  Hall  Sale  Cata- 
logue, Oct.  30,  1849,  lot  1431).  This  catalogue 
contains  an  immense  number  of  curious  and  rare 
books,  put  together  without  any  attempt  at  clas- 
sification. A.  H.  Bates. 

Furnival's  Inn. 

Latin  Verses  at  Winchester  (S***  S.  xii.  247, 
294.) — I wish  Mr.  Walford  had  referred  me  to 
the  original  version  of  these  lines.  Does  he  know 
of  any  instance  in  which  “ Carlus  ” is  used  as  the 
Latin  for  Charles  ? I am  “ sea-siding  ” just  now, 
away  from  all  books,  but  I think  Smith’s  Latin 
Dictionary  gives  an  instance  or  instances  of  the 
second  e in  “ ecclesia  ” being  made  short.  Of 
course,  as  the  representative  of  it  ought  to  be 
long.  J.  Dixon. 

[“  Ecclesia,”  Venantius  Portunatus  (fl.  a.d.  600), 
Carm.,  iii.  6,  24.] 

Heraldic  (5**'  S.  xii.  28, 233,  278.) — Both  forms, 
“ Halkhead  ” and  “ Hawkhead,”  are  found  in  use 
for  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Ross.  New  Slat.  Acet 
Scot.,  1845,  vol  vii.  (Renfrew  and  Argyle).  p.  194  : 
“Hawkhead  Bouse  is  the  principal  of  these  [antique 
structures]  in  point  of  rank  and  extent  [in  the 
parish  of  Paisley].  This  house  is  an  irregular  pile, 
of  which  Crawford  [Robertson’s  Crawfurd,  p.  54] 
thus  writes  : ‘ South-west  from  the  Castle  ot 
Crocston  [Cruickston]  lie  the  castle  and  barony  ot 
Halkhead,  situate  upon  the  river  Cart,  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Win.  Ld.  Ross.’” 
In  confirmation  of  this  indifferent  use,  I may  add 
that  in  the  Retours  {Betorn,  Scot.  Ahbre.v.)  the 
title  will  be  found  entered  as  “ Ross  de  Halkheid 
et  Melvill,  Dominus,”  in  the  services  of  James, 
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■eighth,  Robert,  ninth,  and  William,  tenth.  Lords 
Ross,  extending  from  Sept.  13, 1615,  to  March  20, 
1649.  A like  interchangeableness  in  the  case  of 
Halkerton,  the  seat  of  the  Falconers,  Earls  of 
Kintore,  which  I find  written  Hawkerton  in  some 
of  the  publications  of  the  Spalding  Club,  may 
furnish  additional  support  to  my  argument  in 
favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  reading  “ Halk- 
head.”  It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  Hawkhead 
and  Hawkerton  are  softened  forms  of  Halkhead  and 
Halkerton.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

A Definition  of  Metaphysics  (5**'  S.  xi.  468 ; 
xii.  54,  113,  213,  279.)  — Students  of  metaphysics, 
whatever  is  meant  by  the  word,  are  not  unlike 
smokers,  they  never  speak  against  their  favourite 
pastime ; whilst  the  uninitiated,  be  he  non-smoker 
or  non-metaphysician,  sometimes  puts  on  an  air  of 
contempt,  sometimes  affects  a dread  of  the  con- 
sequences. In  the  former  case,  that  of  contempt, 
we  may  instance  the  blacksmith  of  Glamis,  whose 
description  of  metaphysics  was,  “ Twa  folk  dis- 
putin’ thegither  ; he  that ’s  listenin’  disna  ken 
what  he  that ’s  speakin’  means,  and  he  that ’s 
speakin’  disna  ken  what  he  means  himsel’ — that ’s 
metaphysics.”  Of  those  who  have  misgivings  as 
to  the  danger  that  maj’’  result,  a danger  like  that 
Voltaire  was  said  to  have  been  cautioned  against 
in  his  old  age,  indulging  in  a cup  of  coffee,  the 
following  is  a specimen  : — 

“ Anotlier  said,  ‘ God  forbid  that  I should  say  a word 
against  metaphysics  ; only  if  a man  should  try  to  see 
down  his  own  throat  with  a lighted  candle  in  his  hand, 
let  him  take  care  lest  he  set  his  head  on  fire.’  ” 

This  is  verhatim  from  Dr.  Fleming’s  Vocabulary 
of  Philosophy,  1857,  note,  p.  313. 

Now  this  comes  again  from  Prof.  A.  De  Mor- 
gan’s Formal  Logic,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to 
quote  the  passage  correctly,  as  it  shows  how  cpiota- 
tions  get  altered.  The  Professor  writes  thus  : — 

“ I would  not  dissuade  a student  from  metaphysical 
inquiry  ; on  the  contrary,  I would  rather  endeavour  to 
promote  tlie  desire  of  entering  upon  such  subjects  : but 
I would  warn  him,  when  he  tries  to  look  down  his  own 
throat,  with  a candle  in  his  hand,  to  take  care  that  he 
does  not  set  his  head  on  lire.” — Formal  Logic;  or,  the 
Calcuhis  of  Inference,  &c.,  by  Augustus  De  Morgan,  &c. 
Taylor  & Walton,  London,  1847,  note,  p.  27. 

F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

The  Yew  (5‘>'  S.  xii.  8,  54,  112,  191.)— B.  E. 
Appears  not  wholly  satisfied  with  that  part  of  Mr. 
IMarshall’s  reply  which  suggests  the  yew  being 
anciently  planted  in  churchyards  as  representing 
the  palm.  The  authority  cited  by  Mr.  Marshall 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  conclusive.  I know  myself 
that  in  Ireland  (half  a century  ago,  and  presumably 
still)  the  yew  tree  was  invariably  dubbed  palm  by 
the  unlettered.  Sprigs  of  yew  were  worn  in  the 
hat  or  carried  in  the  hand  by  Churchman  and 
Romanist  alike  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  in  “ estab- 


lished ” Protestant  churches,  at  all  events,  the 
reading-desk  and  pulpit  were  on  that  day  com- 
monly decked  with  yew,  as  with  holly  and  ivy  at 
Christmas.  B.  E.  may  ask,  “ If  the  yew  was 
planted  close  by  the  church  so  as  to  be  ‘ handy  ’ 
for  the  festival  its  branches  were  used  to  celebrate, 
why  are  not  the  other  two  evergreens  referred  to 
also  always  to  be  found  in  old  churchyards  1 ” 
Anticipating  such  a demurrer  to  the  palm  theory, 
I answer  that  while  the  yew  had  (vicariously) 
a scriptural  status,  and  a consequent  claim  to  re- 
verence, the  other  two  have  their  raison  d’etre  as 
church  adornments  at  Christmastide  still  to  account 
for.  W.  Shanlt. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Laurence  Eusden,  Poet  Laureate  (5^*^  S.  xi. 
28,  152.) — C.  H.  B.  writes  to  the  Leeds  Mercury 
of  June  14  last  : — 

“ When  searching  the  parish  registers  for  material  for 
a lecture  on  ‘ Spott'orth,’  for  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of 
that  village,  I met  with  the  following  entry ; ‘ 1688.  Lau- 
rence, y®  son  of  D®  Eusden,  the  rector  of  Spofforth,  was 
baptieed  the  6'“  day  of  September.’  ” 

F.  W.  J. 

Bolton  Percy,  Tadcaster. 

Ribbesford  Church  (5‘''  S.  xi.  267,  317  ; xii. 
194.) — I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  sculpture 
of  the  birds  and  the  fish  described  by  Mr.  Lees 
may  represent  an  actual  fact,  namely,  the  despoil- 
ing of  one  bird  by  another,  more  powerful,  of  the 
fish  he  had  just  captured.  There  is  a good  de- 
scription of  an  event  of  this  nature  in  Charles  St. 
John’s  Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands,  chap,  xvii., 
Murray,  1846,  the  actors  being  the  black-toed  gull 
(the  robber)  and  an  ordinary  gull.  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  said  to  have  objected  to  the  bald  eagle 
being  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a disreputable  bird,  too 
lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  but  who  lived  by  plunder- 
ing the  more  industrious'fish-hawk. 

W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith. 

Temple. 

“ Four  went  ways  ” (5*’’  S.  xi.  485  ; xii.  74, 
118,  138.) — In  Hertfordshire  cross  roads  are  fre- 
quently called  “ four  want  ways.” 

R.  R.  Lloyd. 

St.  Alban’s. 

“ Getting  into  a scrape”  (1®^  S.  viii.  292,422, 
601  ; fi'**  S.  xii.  174.) — In  my  scrap-book  I find 
the  same  account  of  “ getting  into  a scrape  ” as  that 
given  by  Mr.  Sikes.  The  next  paragraph  happens 
to  allude  to  a kindred  subject,  so  I transcribe  it. 
“ Letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ” is  thus  explained  : 
Formerly  dishonest  countrymen  practised  the  trick 
of  substituting  a cat  for  a sucking  pig,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  market  in  a bag  ; so  that  he  who,  without 
examination,  made  a hasty  bargain  was  said  “ to 
buy  a pig  in  a poke,”  and  might  “ get  a cat  in 
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a bag.”  And  the  discovery  of  this  cheat  originated 
the  expression  “ Letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.” 

H.  0.  Delevingne. 

Woodbridge  Grammar  School. 

BalcSny  or  Balcony  (3"^S.  ix.  .303,  380,  519  ; 
5‘»  S.  X.  299  ; xi.  39,  5G,  78,  357,  431  ; xii.  173.) 
— Whatever  may  have  been  the  usage  of  our  own 
authors  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  throwing  the 
accent  back  on  the  antepenultimate,  writers  are 
but  following  the  tendency  of  the  present  age. 
The  word  was  imported  from  Italian  (halcone)  into 
French  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de’  Medicis,  along 
with  many  other  words,  such  as  courtisan  {corti- 
giano),  carnaval  {carnevale),  charlatan  {ciarlatano), 
escorte  (scorta),  hovffon  (hit  f one),  hangueroute  (ban- 
corotto).  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  accent  must  have 
been  upon  the  o originally  and  gradually  removed 
by  modern  usage  from  the  o to  the  al.  Similarly 
escort  and  bankrupt  have  now  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate,  but  on  their  first  introduction  into 
English  they  may  have  been  pronounced  es-evrt, 
hankrout  for  a time,  however  brief.  The  tendency 
of  the  present  day  to  throw  the  accent  back  was 
noticed  by  grammarians  thirty  years  ago,  and  even 
the  word  Deuteronomy  has  been  tried  in  the  Pro- 
crustean attempt,  and  there  are  clergymen  who 
give  out  a chapter  and  verse  in  the  fifth  book  of 
Moses,  called  Deuteronomy.  In  the  case  of  this 
word  a double  accent  might  well  be  tolerated,  to 
give  the  unlearned  a clue  to  what  the  book  really 
purports  to  be,  the  second  or  recapitulated  law. 

H.  F.  WOOLRYCH. 

Dead  Horse  Day  (5‘''  S.  xii.  66,  154.) — Gen. 
B-igadd  will  like  to  eompare  the  short  description 
by  Horace  of  the  character  of  the  work  which  he 
has  seen  to  close  with  so  much  rejoicing  (Eg),  i., 
i.  20) 

“ Diesque 

Longa  videtur  opus  debentibus.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Genius  “ an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains”  (6®  S.  xii.  68,  97,  132,  195,  213.)— I came 
across  the  following  passage  in  Ellice  Hopkins’s 
little  book  Work  amongst  Working  Men,  not  put 
in  the  form  of  a quotation  : “ Gift,  like  genius, 
I often  think  only  means  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains.”  Perhaps  E.  H.  and  H.  P.  got  this 
idea  from  the  same  source.  What  was  that  source? 

E.  S.  B. 

H.  P.  asks  me  to  state  where  I met  with  these 
words.  I heard  them  in  conversation,  and  the 
friend  who  quoted  the  definition  being  desirous 
to  know  its  source,  I sent  a query  to  “ N.  & Q.” 
This  query  has  elicited  several  interesting  and 
useful  replies,  for  which  I am  much  obliged.  My 
friend  has  since  told  me  that  he  has  learned  that 
it  is  Buffon  who  says,  “Genius  is  only  the  supreme 


capacity  for  taking  pains”;  and,  still  more 
laconically,  as  H.  P.  quotes,  “ Genius  is  patience.” 
Can  some  correspondent  kindly  point  out  the  exact 
passages  in  Buffon  ? E.  F.  S. 

[See  5‘i>  S.  xi.  47,  75.] 

“ Plotty  ” (ht**  S.  xii.  48,  134.)— Plotty  is  just 
mulled  port.  When  I was  a small  boy  it  was  a 
very  favourite  drink  in  Edinburgh,  and  my  father 
was  famous  for  concoting  it.  Take  a tin  kettle 
before  dinner,  put  into  it  a bottle  of  sweet  new 
port,  a big  wineglass  of  brandy,  a tumbler  of  water, 
say  a dozen  lumps  of  sugar,  six  cloves,  a bit  of  stick 
cinnamon,  and  some  grated  nutmeg.  Let  it  stand 
during  dinner  to  imbibe  the  fi-avour  of  the  spices. 
After  dinner  simmer  it  gently  till  it  boils.  When 
the  steam  rushes  out  of  the  spout,  if  this  steam 
catches  fire  at  a spill  it  is  quite  ready  ; then  pour 
scalding  hot  into  the  wine-glasses.  My  business 
as  a small  boy  was  to  apply  the  lighted  spill. 

J.  E.  Haig. 

“Masterly  inactivity”  S.  xi.  347,  517.) 
— Considering  that  this  phrase  had  formed  the 
subject  of  a communication  to  “ N.  & Q.”  three 
years  and  a half  before  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  to  be  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  ten  years  before  the  appearance  of  John 
Wyllie’s  celebrated  article,  Mr.  Satciiell  would 
perhaps  have  done  better  if  he  had  followed  the 
oft-reiterated  advice  of  the  editor,  and  had  searched 
the  indexes  before  forwarding  his  note.  The 
matter  is  worth  reopening,  however,  if  only  to 
notice  a curious  discrepancy  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  In  September, 
1859  (2"'i  S.  viii.  225),  Uneda  stated  that  this 
expression  was  used  by  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun 
in  a debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  in  which  he  alleged  that 
when  the  proper  time  came  that  island  would 
gravitate  towards  the  United  States,  and  that  in 
the  meanwhile  a “masterly  inactivity”  was  the 
proper  policy  to  pursue.  But  your  correspondent 
W.  T.  M.  says  that  the  expression  was  employed 
by  Daniel  Webster,  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances, in  reference  to  Canada.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  both  these  statesmen  used  the  phrase, 
and  the  question  therefore  arises,  to  whom  is  it 
rightly  attributable  ? Perhaps  one  of  your  Ame- 
rican correspondents  may  be  able  to  set  the  matter 
at  rest,  as  chapter  and  verse  for  the  expression  are 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  a recorded  form. 

W,  F.  Prideaux. 

Sehore,  Central  India. 

Eichardson  the  Novelist’s  House  (5^*'  S.  xii. 
264,  295,  318.) — F.  G.  has  curious  notions  about 
right  and  left.  Surely  if  two  houses  are  standing 
side  by  side  the  right-hand  house  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  a spectator  in  front  of  them.  According 
to  the  theory  of  F.  G.  the  spectator  must  be  behind 
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them.  How  would  he  describe  two  trees  or  two 
horses  in  a held  ? G.  F.  B. 

A Proverb,  “ Racabo  undes  ” (5**'  S.  xii.  247.) 
— I would  suggest  “ Rogabo  unde.”  I should  like 
to  know  where  this  came  from. 

Margaret  Haig. 

Blairhill. 

“ Drift”  (b***  S.  xi.  309,  417  ; xii.  173,  212.) — 

I apprehend  that  this  Cape  term  = ford  is  derived 
from  its  Dutch  signification,  “ current  of  water.” 
Rivers  at  the  Cape  may  be  described  as  a con- 
tinuous series  of  long  deep  pools  partially,  and  in 
the  dry  season  sometimes  wholly,  shut  off  from  one 
another  by  ridges  of  earth  and  rock.  Over  these, 
which  form  the  drifts  or  fords,  are  to  be  seen  the 
only  perceptible  currents,  or  currents  strongly  con- 
trasting by  their  swiftness  and  ripple  with  the 
apparently  dead  pools  on  either  side.  Hence  a 
drift  or  current  would  be  equivalent  to,  and 
naturally  become  the  word  for,  a ford. 

B.  Nicholson. 

Provincialisms  (5‘^  S.  xi.  288,  436  ; xii.  174.) 
— -The  use  of  “ done  ” for  “ did,”  and  the  like,  is, 
I conceive,  not  confined  to  any  particular  county. 
I have  heard  the  solecism  in  Lancashire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Gloucestershire. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

The  Definition  of  a Gentleman  (5*^  S.  xii. 
304.) — Let  me  instance  first  Decker’s  famous  lines : 

“ The  best  of  men 

That  e’er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a sufferer, 

A soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit. 

The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.” 

Here  you  have  a description  which,  with  the 
accompanying  fact  of  its  application,  supplies  all 
that  is  needed.  If  a second  instance  is  required, 
turn  to  the  passage  in  the  History  of  King  Arthur, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  in  which  Sir  Ector  mourns 
over  the  body  of  Sir  Launcelot.  It  is  true  the 
word  gentleman  is  not  mentioned,  but  such  a 
picture  of  a gentleman  is  not  often  supplied. 

‘“And  now  I dare  say,’  said  Sir  Ector,  ‘that  Sir  Laun- 
celot, there  thou  liest,  thou  were  never  matched  of  none 
earthly  knights  hands ; and  tliou  were  the  curtiest 
knight  that  ever  beare  shield  ; and  thou  were  the  truest 
friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrood  horse,  and  thou 
were  the  truest  lover  of  a sinful  man  that  ever  loved 
woman  ; and  thou  were  the  kindest  man  that  ever  strooke 
with  sword  and  thou  were  the  goodliest  person  that  ever 
came  among  presse  of  knights ; and  thou  were  the 
meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  eate  in  hall 
among  ladies  and  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy 
mortal  foe  that  ever  put  speare  in  the  rest.’  ” 

J.  Knight. 

“ Prof.  Buckland’s  Lecture  ” (S***  S.  xii.  302.) 
— It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  an  old  friend  again,  and 
I doubt  not  many  will  read  these  lines  with 
pleasure.  I should  like  much  to  know  whether  it 
is  now  an  acknowledged  fact  that  they  were  written 


by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  My  good  old  friend 
Dr.  Daubeny  used  to  say  that  he  believed  the  lines 
were  written  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  and  in  the  little 
posthumous  volume  of  collected  poems.  Fugitive 
Poems  collected  by  C.  G.  Hauheny,  Oxford,  1869, 
12mo.,  this  little  poem  is  given,  with  the  old  title 
of  “ attributed  ” to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
There  are  several  things  in  Prof.  Daubeny’s  little 
volume  well  worth  reading,  which  will,  however, 
probably  never  find  a place  in  any  collection  of 
poems.  Edward  Solly. 

Demijohn  (5^'*  S.  xii.  166.) — It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  Italy  the  wine  called  chianti  is 
still  brought  in  glass  flasks  wound  round  with  straw 
or  rush,  and  having  stoppers  of  cotton  wool,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  English  Mechanic  for  Aug.  1,  1879. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Swiss  Titles  of  Nobility  (b***  S.  xii.  169.) — 

I remember,  after  strolling  through  the  very  in- 
teresting cloisters  of  Schaffhausen,  in  which  many 
generations  of  noble  families  are  commemorated, 
with  the  usual  careful  heraldic  display  of  German 
nobility,  making  the  inquiry  of  some  of  the  towns- 
people, and  learning  that  the  titles  had  been 
voluntarily  renounced  by  their  possessors,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  these  families  were  in  many 
instances  now  simple  citizens  of  the  town.  Notes 
as  to  the  names  have  been  mislaid,  but  I recall  two, 
Im  Thurn  and  Waldkirch,  which  are  still  found 
untitled  among  the  Schaffhauseners  at  home  and 
abroad.  W.  C.  J. 

The  Use  of  “ Only  ” (5*’'  S.  xii.  176.)— The 
use  of  only  following  a negative,  of  which  Mr. 
Holland  gives  here  an  example,  is,  I believe, 
frequent  in  Suffolk.  I remember  an  uncle  there 
who  used  to  say  of  his  gardener,  “ Lilly  won’t  do 
only  what  he  likes.”  A very  few  years  ago  I saw 
at  the  Farringdon  Street  Station  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  a notice  of  the  loss  of  a bag  con- 
taining papers,  “ of  no  use  only  to  the  owner.” 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Leaning  Tower  at  Bologna  (5‘''  S.  xii.  220.) 
— Baedeker  says  that  the  Torre  Garisenda  at 
Bologna  (which  is  8|  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular)' 
“ is  probably  the  only  one  of  the  many  leaning, 
towers  in  Italy  whose  obliquity  has  been  inten- 
tional, but  it  was  found  impossible  to  complete  it.’” 

T.  F.  R. 

Grant  of  the  Nomination  of  Aliens  for 
Denization,  temp.  Car.  II.  (5^**  S.  xii.  188.) — 
C.  G.  H.  will  find  many  instances  on  the  Patent 
Rolls,  from  Hen.  VIII.  downwards,  of  licences 
from  the  Crown  to  individuals  to  make  denizens. 
Whether  or  not  the  fees  payable  in  such  cases 
passed  to  the  individuals  to  whom  such  licences 
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were  granted  does  not  appear,  hut  in  all  pro- 
bability they  did  so.  The  petition  quoted  by 
C.  G.  H.  strongly  supports  this  view  of  the 
question.  F.  D.  Hopper. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5*’’  S.  xii. 
289.)— 

“ Here  Simon  cries  for  PhillidH,”  &c., 
appeared  in  a book  by  “ Tim  Bobbin  ” in  the  Lancashire 
dialect.  Tbe  copy  I remember  seeing  was,  I think, 
a quarto  volume,  full  of  coloured  pictures,  with  poetry 
attached  to  each,  some  of  tbe  poetry  being  rather  coarse. 

W.  Sykes. 

(5'"  S.  xii.  289,  318.) 

“ It  is  good  to  be  merry,”  &c., 
is  part  of  a song  to  be  found  in  So7iffs  of  England  and 
Scotland,  London,  1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.  J. 


^(Scellaiienutf. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  kc. 

The  Life  of  Chai-les  Lever.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  LL.D. 

2 vols.  (Chapman  k Hall.) 

Dk.  Fitzpatrick  has  been  at  such  pains  to  collect  infor- 
mation respecting  Charles  Lever,  and  he  has  bad  access  to 
so  many  sources  of  material  for  his  biography,  that  it  is  a 
most  ungracious  duty  to  quarrel  with  the  result  of  his 
labours.  Still,  as  be  appears  to  have  undertaken  a task 
which  some  of  Lever’s  nearer  friends  shrank  from  facing, 
and  as  no  one  is  likely  to  undertake  it  after  himself,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  enterprise  should  not  have  been 
of  a more  thorough  and  final  character.  As  it  is,  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  patchy  in  workmanship,  and  discon- 
nected in  arrangement.  The  account  of  the  author’s 
works  can  scarcely  be  called  exhaustive,  while  of  criti- 
cism pure  and  simple  there  is  little  or  none.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  volumes  will  doubtless  find 
numerous  readers.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  writes  in  the  main 
pleasantly,  if  hurriedly,  and  his  pages  are  enlivened  by 
much  gossiping  reminiscence  and  lively  anecdote.  For 
Lever  himself,  the  best  brief  summary  of  bis  character 
is  that  supplied  by  Miss  Mary  Boyle,  quoted  at  p.  157  of 
vol.  ii.  (it'is  not  quite  clear,  by  the  way,  whether  the 
words  are  Miss  Boyle’s  or  G.  P.  K.  James’s):  ‘‘He 
essentially  resembled  his  works,  and  whichever  you 
preferred,  that  one  was  most  like  Chas.  Lever.  He  was 
the  complete  type  and  model  of  an  Ii-ishman — warm- 
hearted, witty,  rollicking,  of  many  metres  in  his  pen, 
but  never  unrefined ; imprudent,  and  often  blind  to  his 
own  interests ; adored  by  his  friends,  the  playfellow  of 
his  children  and  the  gigantic  boarhound  he  had  brought 
from  the  Tyrol.”  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a delightfully 
easy  and  unmalicious  raconteur,  eminently  genial  and 
hospitable  as  a host,  and  you  have  a fair  idea  of  the 
brighter  side  of  Lever  as  generally  presented  by  his 
biographer.  Of  his  more  eminent  contemporaries,  doubt- 
less owing  to  his  long  residence  abroad,  these  volumes 
contain  little.  A note  a propos  of  Harry  Lmrequer  shows 
U8  that  Dickens  could 

“Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne”; 
and  elsewhere  allusion  is  made  to  the  ill  success  in 
the  pages  of  All  the  Year  Round  of  that  by  no  means 
ill-deserving  book,  A Day’s  Ride,  a Life’s  Romance. 
To  Thackeray  there  are  more  frequent  references. 
But  Sir  William  Wilde  is,  we  fancy,  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Thackeray’s  inimitable  Captain  Costigan 
was,  like  Lever’s  Major  Monsoon,  a copy  from  the  life. 
At  least,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  author  of  Pevdennis  ^ 


specially  gays,  in  a ‘‘  Roundabout  ” paper  De  Fh  Urns,  that 
he  invented  tliis  particular  personage  “ out  of  scraps, 
heel-taps,  odds  and  ends  of  characters,”  and  afterwards 
met  his  original  in  a tavern  pariour.  The  point  is  im- 
portant, because  it  illustrateg  the  main  difference  between 
two  writers,  eacli  admirable  in  his  own  way.  One 
built  up  an  individual  out  of  the  characteristics  of  many, 
the  otlier  sketched,  witli  slight  alterations  and  exaggera- 
tions, the  actual  persons  he  met  in  his  cosmopolitan 
wanderings. 

There  are  one  or  two  slips  of  the  pen  which  will 
require  rectification  in  a subsequent  edition.  For  ex- 
ample, though  the  writer  be  Canon  Hayman,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  continue  to  speak  of  tbs  author  of  the 
Chai'treuse  de  Parnie,  whose  name  was  Beyle  and  whoie 
710711  de  plume  was  Stendhal,  as  ‘‘  Henri  Bayle  de 
Steadhal.”  “ Das  pferd  ist  durchgegauger”  will  require 
some  modification  before  it  can  stand  for  “ The  horse 
has  run  away”;  and  “ Vocarlberg,”  which  occurs  several 
times,  should  probably  be  Vorarlherg. 

Arclia;ologia  Adelensis;  or,  a History  of  the  Parish  of 

Adel,  in,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorishire.  By  H.  T. 

Simpson,  M. A.,  late  Rector  of  Adel.  (Allen  k Co.) 
This  singular  volume  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a parochial 
history  in  the  received  acceptation  of  the  term,  for  it 
ignores  altogether  the  history  of  the  parish  and  of  its 
inliahitants,  and  the  sole  allusion  to  the  local  landowners 
is  contained  in  a brief  and  confused  abstract  of  tbe 
charters  by  which  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
York  and  Kirkstall  Abbey  became  possessed  of  the  church 
and  rectory  of  Adel  by  the  grants  of  Ralph  Paganel  of 
Drax  and  his  descendants.  Tlie  book  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a description  by  the  late  Rector  of  Adel  of 
the  curious  and  unique  “ sculptures  of  tlie  exteriors  of 
Adel  church,”  in  which  he  has  discovered  symbols  of  all 
the  primeval  creeds.  “To  the  passing  wayfarer  the 
church  appears  little  better  than  an  old  barn,”  and, 
unlike  most  churches,  which  are  usually  built  in  tlie 
shape  of  the  cross,  it  has  notliing  but  nave  and  chancel, 
and  stands  like  an  ark  on  the  desolate  Yorkshire  moors. 
It  is  a Norman  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is 
redeemed  from  insignificance  by  the  sculptures  on  the 
south  porch,  which  are  admirably  reproduced  in  this 
volume  by  the  facile  pencil  of  Mr.  W.  Lloyd  Ferguson. 
The  symbolism  is  highly  obscure  to  ordinary  observers, 
but  Mr.  Simpson  has  elucidated  to  his  own  entire  satis- 
faction the  whole  of  this  quaint  and  intricate  imagery. 
He  recognizes  symbols  of  every  form  of  pre-Christian 
worship,  which  he  classifies,  with  marvellous  ingenuity 
and  industry,  under  the  heads  of  Sacrificial,  Solar,  Fire, 
Phallic,  and  Serpent  worship.  He  has  worked  out  his 
theory  in  a manner  of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed 
except  from  attentive  study  of  the  text  and  careful 
examination  of  the  plates,  which  will  be  ” caviare  to  the 
general,”  But  the  most  careless  reader  can  scarcely 
help  being  impressed  with  a new  sensation,  for  if  Mr. 
Simpson’s  symbolism  be  true,  the  zigzag  ornamentation 
of  Norman  poiches,  and  other  cognate  sculptures,  which 
have  hitherto  been  generally  regarded  as  mei'e  artistic 
fancies,  are  in  reality  religious  emblems  and  symbols 
replete  with  life  and  mysterious  meaning.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a good  work  to  have  placed 
on  permanent  record  a series  of  unique  sculptures  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  are  bo  much  less  known  than 
they  deserve  to  be,  and  which  will  always  attract  anti- 
quaries and  pilgrims  to  the  little  Norman  church  at 
AdeL 

The  History  of  Warminster,  By  John  J.  Daniell.  (Simp- 
kin  & Marshall). 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee’s  History  of 
Tethury,  in  1857,  which  is  a model  for  all  such  works, 
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there  lias  not  been  a more  acceptable  town  history  than 
the  one  before  ns.  Mr.  Daniell.  now  Vicar  of  Winter- 
borne  Stoke,  made  good  use  of  his  leisure  time  while 
Curate  of  Warminster,  and  the  results  of  his  researches 
are  endiodied  in  this  charming  little  volume,  which  treats 
of  every  conceivable  matter  of  any  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  parish,  either  locally  or  in  relation  to  the  general 
history  of  the  country.  The  only  thing  to  be  desired 
would  be  a more  copious  series  of  extracts  from  the  parish 
registers;  hut  this  deficit  is  very  well  supplied  by  the 
vast  amount  of  personal  details  and  the  various  lists  of 
names,  such  as  that  of  the  householders  in  the  year  1665, 
with  which  the  volume  is  crowded.  The  chapter  on 
the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Warminster  is  interesting, 
ingenious,  and  convincing,  although  opposed  to  previous 
authoritie.s : and  it  is  delicious  to  find  the  Rev.  I’aul 
Lathom,  the  vicar  in  1665,  at  the  close  of  that  year's 
accounts,  blessing  God  that  out  of  his  income  of 
107i!.  19s.  lUtZ.  he  was  able  to  lay  up  37Z.  14s.  llfZ. 

Thu  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  contains 
several  features  of  high  interest  to  various  classes  of 
I'eaders.  We  have  here  a vivid  sketch  of  “ Cosmopolitan 
iMozart,”  a discriminating  review  of  3Ir.  Speddiiig’s  Life 
of  Bacon,  in  which  what  De  Remusat  called  the  “ sad 
]iroblem  of  his  moral  w orth  ” is  discussed  with  commend- 
able imiiartiality ; and  a notice  of  TheophraMus  Stick, 
in  which  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  George  Eliot’s 
philosophical  standpoint  somewhat  more  clearly  defined. 
May  it  not  be  summed  up  as  Comtism,  with  a perhaps 
recent  drift  towards  Judaistic  dreams,  if  not  Judaistic 
faith!  In  the  article  on  “Germany  since  the  Peace  of 
Frankfort,’’  there  occurs  a brief  summary  of  the  Arnim- 
Bismark  controversy,  which  puts  it,  to  our  thinking,  in 
a very  clear  light.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  man  of  “blood  and  iron”  has  founded 
a German  empire,  hut  at  the  same  time  “ lowered  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  German  nation.”  We 
should  be  glad  if  the  German  nation  could  prove  that 
this  is  an  exaggerated  view. 

Messes.  Beynon  &;  Co.,  of  Cheltenham,  have  sent  us 
a large  lithographed  sheet  of  views  purporting  to  repre- 
sent The  Abbeys  of  England  and  ITales  os  they  appeared 
in  1878.  The  second  place  of  honour  is  accorded  to 
Beverley  Minster,  which  has  as  much  right  to  appear 
amongst  the  abbeys  of  England  and  Wales  as  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  A view  of  Bindisfarne  hears  the  name  of 
“ Alnwick,”  and  there  are  sundry  other  curiosities  that 
could  be  named.  The  omissions,  too,  are  rather  eccentric. 
A compilation  made  at  Cheltenham  might  at  least  have 
included  Gloucester  Abbey. 


Octave  Belepiekre. — Mr.  N.  Triibner,  29,  Upper 
Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W.,  will  be  grateful  for  the  loan  of 
letters  of  his  late  father-in-law,  M.  Octave  Delepierre, 
and  generally  for  any  information  respecting  his  literary 
career. 


to  CArrc^ponUfut^. 

We  must  call  special  atteniionlo  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Anhuew'  Byrne  (Bray). — You  will  find  accounts  of  the 
history  and  badges  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  or  St.  James 
of  the  Sword,  in  Favine’s  Theater  of  Honour  (London, 
1623),  bk.  vi.  ch.  ii. ; Perrot’s  Collection  Historique  des 
(Adtes  de  Chevalerie  (Paris,  1820) ; Bouillet’s  Atlas 
d'Histoire  el  de  Geographie  (Paris,  1865),  &c.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  the  foundation  is  not  known,  but  is  usually 


placed  circa  1170.  The  original  purpose  of  the  order  was 
to  oppose  the  Moors  and  protect  the  numerous  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compostella.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  1175,  and  was  govei  ned 
by  a grand  master  till  1493,  when  the  kings  of  Castile 
assumed  that  office  in  virtue  of  a bull  of  Alexander  'YL, 
and  in  1523  the  grand  mastership  was  irrevocably  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Nevertheless,  Bouillet  states  that 
it  is  conferred  for  civil  merit  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  as 
well  as  in  Spain,  with  slight  differences  in  the  ribbon. 

J.  R.  S.  C. — The  coat  you  send  would  be  that  of  Clifford 
of  Chudleigh  but  for  a difference  which  may  be  accidental 
or  may  be  intended  as  a mark  of  cadency.  The  Lords 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh  bear  “ Chequy  or  and  az.,”  not  as 
in  your  example  “ az.  and  or.”  The  less  gu.  has  long 
been  carried,  instead  of  the  original  bendlet,  by  the  Clif- 
fords, formerly  Earls  of  Cumberland,  and  by  the  Chud- 
leigh line.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  crescent 
charged  on  the  fess  in  your  sketch,  and  assigned  to  Lord 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh  in  the  third  edition  of  Burke’s 
General  Armory,  is  not  in  the  most  recent  blazons  of 
their  coat  in  Burke’s  Peerage.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  accounts  of  a Berkshire  branch  of  the  name. 

Earl’s  Court. — There  cannot  be  a doubt,  we  fear, 
that  the  family  gathering  was  the  victim  of  some 
bold  pedigree-maker,  who  was  also  a maker  of  peers. 
No  persons  of  the  name  are  to  be  found  in  the  index  to 
Trokelowe  and  the  other  chroniclers  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  so  carefully  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  by 
Mr.  Riley,  and  no  such  titles  as  those  you  name  can 
be  found  in  Banks,  Burke,  or  other  authorities.  The 
fact  that  wolves’  heads  are  borne  on  the  coat  is  perhaps 
the  oniy  portion  of  the  statement  not  due  to  a vivid 
imagination,  but  even  this  is  not  correctly  given. 

J.  S.  (“Hume’s  Autobiography  ”).— Probably  your  re- 
quirements would  be  met  by  vol.  ii.  of  A Collection  of 
the  most  Instructive  and  Amusing  Lives  ever  published, 
WritUn  by  the  Parties  Themselves  (1830-2,  33  vols.),  con- 
taining lives  of  Hume,  Lilly,  and  Voltaire.  You  might 
also  consult  the  Lives  by  Burton  (1846)  and  Ritchie  (1807). 

G.  WiiEWELL. — “ De  Talbois”and  “De  Lacie”  were  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  “ Villa  de  Blageborne,”  a.d.  864,  when  as 
yet  the  Northmen  had  not  settled  in  Neustria  or  adopted 
from  their  Romanized  Frank  neighbours  the  fashion  of 
assuming  surnames  other  than  patronymical. 

H.  Krebs. — Are  you  not  satisfied  with  the  lunar  theory 
of  the  Roman  Calendar,  supported  by  Niebuhr  and  others? 
Macrobius  derives /cZm.s-,  “ dTTo  tov  tlBovg,  quod  eo  die 
plenam  speciem  luna  demonstret.”  Nonce  or  Nundinm 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a day  of  the  ancient  Roman 
and  Etruscan  week  devoted  to  religious  purposes. 

Tom  Kirk.  (Lincoln  House,  Acton)  writes  : — “ I have 
the  second  edition  of  The  Rhymed  Chronicle  of  Edward 
Manlove  concerning  the  Liberties  and  Customs  of  the  Lead 
Alines  within  the  Wapentahe  of  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire, 
edited  by  Thomas  Tapping,  with  glossary  and  notes,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  your  correspondent.” 

W.  M.  M. — Yes,  all  that  was  completed. 

Frederic  Larpent. — Next  week. 

J.  T.  P.  (Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham). — “Another 
Survival  ” (5“‘  S.  xi.  23)  has  escaped  your  notice. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications whic’n,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CHARLES  IVATERTON. 

Second  only  to  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,  in 
his  special  class  of  writing,  was  Charles  Waterton 
of  Walton  Hall.  But,  in  subjects  apart  from  those 
that  singular  powers  of  observation,  and  of  keen 
insight  into  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animal 
creation,  enabled  him  so  pleasantly  to  illustrate, 
AVaterton,  too  one-sided.  Ultramontane,  and 
Jacobitical,  was  no  great  master.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  of  such  a man  that  he  would  be  generally 
somewhat  averse  from  being  drawn  into  much 
correspondence.  His  renown,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  lead  those  who  desired  specimens  of 
the  letters  of  eminent  persons  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  to  covet  a production  of  his 
pen. 

The  Dawson  Turner  collection  of  autographs — 
overflowingly  rich  as  it  had  grown,  even  in  1836 — 
was  without  a letter  of  Waterton’s.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a burning  question  how  to  acquire  one. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Green,  of  Burgh  Castle,  Norfolk, 
engaged  to  do  what  he  could  to  supply  this  defici- 
ency. So  he  wrote  Waterton  a deftly  devised 
entomological  query,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
secure  a suitable  note  in  reply.  The  following  is 
from  his  original  draft  ; — 


Burgh  Castle,  near  Yarmouth,  July  16,  1836. 

“My  dear  Sir, — This  neighbourhood  is  visited  for  a 
second  time  with  a most  destructive  rascal  of  the  Cater- 
pillar tribe,  locally  called  the  ‘ black  jack,’  which  is 
again  threatening  to  devour  the  turnip  crop,  designed  for 
a much  more  welcome  & useful  order  of  animals,  & 

I know  not  how  his  encroachments  are  to  be  stopped, 
unless  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  him  & can 
suggest  a narcotic  for  him.  I well  recollect  your  pre- 
scription for  the  ticks,  & the  success  with  w''  M'  Hay 
applied  it  in  his  stable,  & I am  hence  led  to  hope  that 
you  may  be  able  to  contrive  something  for  the  destruction 
of  this  worst-of-all  depredators.  The  farmers  here  have 
tried  lime,  &,  soot,  without  the  least  good.  They  have 
drawn  bushes  over  the  turnips,  thinking  that  if  he  were 
only  dislodged  from  his  station,  he  would  not  have  the 
power  or  sagacity  to  regain  it.  But  this  operation  merely 
causes  him  to  coil  himself  up  & drop  down  out  of  harm’s 
way,  & when  that  is  passeil,  he  soon  crawls  back  & recom- 
mences his  ravages  as  heedless  as  before.  'Pheonly  thing 
which  I think  they  have  attempted  with  the  slightest 
effect  is  passing  a light  roller  over  the  turnips.  This 
must  of  course  demolish  some  of  them,  but  evidently  is 
not  effectual,  for  yesterday  I saw  a field  which  had  been 
rolled  a few  days  before,  with  quite  sufficient  remaining 
to  destroy  the  whole  plant,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
remain.  So  here  we  are  you  see  totally  non-plu-^sed.  So 
if  you  can  help  us  out  of  this  dilemma  you  will  deserve 
& receive  the  gratitude  & thanks  of  the  whole  agri- 
cultural body,  & of  myself  in  particular.  Do  see  if  you 
cannot  suggest  from  your  resources  some  expedient,  cheap 
& easy  of  application.  It  must  have  both  these  qualities, 
otherwise,  however  specific  it  may  be,  it  will  be  useless. 
For  that  frugal  body,  as  you  know,  will  endure  any  thing 
sooner  than  to  part  with  their  money,  & they  are  not  the 
most  scientific  or  ingenious  order  of  the  community. 

“ I hope  you  are  acquainted  with  the  likes  & dislikes  of 
this  animal  as  well  as  you  were,  or  are,  with  those  of  M*" 
Hay’s  ticks.  I can  tell  you  he  likes  turnips,  it  is  now 
for  you  to  tell  me  what  he  dislikes,  & if  I do  not  give  it 
him,  I will  never  see  the  ancient  city  again.  I believe 
he  is  produced  by  a reddish  fly  something  like  what  we 
call  in  Yorksh.  a tom-tailor,  I observed  an  insect  of 
that  description  upon  the  land  just  as  the  turnips  were 
coming  up.  I have  some  now  in  a box  & I intend  to 
watch  their  progress,  & I think  I shall  send  some  to 
Yarmouth,  for  a very  good  practical  chemist  to  experi- 
ment upon. 

“A  short  time  ago  I dined  with  a friend  at  Yarmouth, 
who  with  one  of  the  best  selected  libraries,  has  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  autographs,  if  not  the  most  valuable 
in  the  kingdom.  Amongst  these  he  shewed  me  an  original 
letter  of  your  Ancestor  Sir  Thomas  More.  I mentioned 
your  name  to  him,  which  was  well  known  to  him  before, 
but  that  you  possessed  a Clock  which  had  descended  to 
you  from  him.  Can  you  give  me  any  particulars  re- 
specting it]  There  is  another  thing  wb.  has  just  struck 
me — I have  often  thought  I would  ask  you  for  an  explan- 
ation of  your  Motto. 

“Now  you  see  as  these  ‘black  gentry’  are  daily  con- 
tinuing their  ravages,  you  will  perhaps  be  kind  enough 
to  make  time  an  element  of  your  answer. 

“ Believe  me,  My  dear  Sir, 

“ Your’s  faithfully, 

“ ChAKLES  GitEEN, 

“ To  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

“Walton  Hall,  Wakefield,” 

The  fish,  alas,  would  not  bite.  The  “black 
jack”  was  an  inefficient  bait.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Green  was  expressed  in  a letter  of  his 
to  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  on  which  I see  that  gentle- 
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man  has  recorded  in  pencil  his  own  grief  at  the 
untoward  result.  But  Dawson  Turner  was  not 
a personage  to  be  buttled  in  anything  where  per- 
severance in  art,  science,  or  literature  was  concerned. 
So  he  himself  w’rote  a letter  to  Waterton,  enclosing 
some  of  those  clever  private  etchings  by  lady 
members  of  his  family  which  still  greatly  interest 
us  at  the  present  day.  Amongst  these  was  an 
etching  by  Mrs.  Dawson  Turner  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gage,  the  seventh  baronet,  of  Hengrave.  This  at 
once  struck  the  right  chord  of  sympathy  in  Water- 
ton,  and  induced  him  to  write  a letter  in  his 
best  style.  As  it  relates  some  anecdotes  only 
imperfectly  set  forth  in  his  Axdohiography,  I have 
much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  your  readers  the 
following  copy,  which  I have  made  from  the  original 
in  my  possession  : — 

“ Walton  Hall,  Dec.  20,  1836. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I beg  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  very  kind  letter  and  the  presents  which  it  con- 
tained. I’oor  Sir  'J'honias  ! — the  sight  of  his  portrait 
brought  into  my  mind  a thousand  reminiscences.  We 
were  at  the  Jesuits’  College  together.  1 little  thought 
when  I was  shaking  him  by  the  hand  in  Home,  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure,  that  it  was  for  the  last  time.  I was 
reading  some  very  choice  letters  from  him  to  me  otdy 
about  two  weeks  ago.  I neter  knew  Charles  Butler,  nor 
did  I ever  see  his  portrait  till  the  one  whicli  you  have 
sent  me.  Indeed,  both  it  and  that  of  poor  Sir  Thomas 
are  masterpieces  of  execution.  I cannot  tell  you  how 
much  they  fire  admired  here. 

“ As  for  my  own  portrait,  I smiled  when  I read  your 
proposal.  Some  twelve  years  ago,  whilst  in  Philadelphia, 
I had  shewn  the  American  Philosophers  many  discoveries 
which  I had  made  for  the  benefit  of  Museums.  Nothing 
would  serve  old  Mr.  Peale,  the  artist  and  renowned 
naturalist,  but  he  must  take  my  portrait.  I allowed  him 
to  do  so,  most  reiuctanilji ; and  I am  at  present  hung 
up  in  the  great  hall,  in  the  company  of  General  Washing- 
ton and  Tom  Paine. 

“ I used  to  go  to  London  formerly,  about  once  in  four 
years,  stopjiing  in  it  for  about  a fortnight.  I then  savv 
a great  deal  of  Sir  Jose|ih  Banks;  and  I would  sometimes 
pass  a couple  of  hours  or  so  at  his  bed  side,  when  he  was 
laid  up  with  the  gout.  At  Ins  request,  I met  the  naturalists 
at  his  own  house  who  went  out  to  explci'e  the  Congo. 
For  three  successive  days  I gave  them  instructions  how 
to  act  in  the  forest,  and  how  to  prepare  specimens  in 
natural  histoiy  for  Museums.  I had  volunteered  to  go 
in  the  expedition,  and  Sir  Joseph  was  much  i)leased  with 
me  for  so  doing.  Whilst  I was  sitting  with  him  one 
morning  in  his  library  he  got  a letter  from  the  Admiralty, 
to  say  that  the  steamer  which  was  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition did  not  answer  expectations.  ‘ Then,  my  good 
friend,’  said  he  to  me,  jiutting  his  hand  gently  upon  my 
shoulder,  ‘you  shall  not  go.  If  they  are  rash  enough 
to  send  out  an  expedition  so  defective  in  such  an  essential 
point,  the  explorers  will  all  perish.’  A few  months  after 
this  I sailed  for  Brazil,  and  the  first  English  news  which 
I read  in  that  country  informed  me  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  those  who  went  out  to  the  Congo  had  perished  un- 
timely. 

“ I had  another  escape  from  going  to  Africa.  Lord 
Bathurst  had  commissioned  me  to  explore  Madagascar, 
and  it  was  all  settled  that  I was  to  go  out  in  a man  of 
war,  in  the  month  of  October,  1814.  A severe  tertian 
ague,  which  had  shaken  me  to  my  centre  for  three  years, 
and  which  was  then  exceedingly  inveterate,  forced  me  to 


relinquish  the  idea  of  going  to  Madagascar.  Those  who 
went  out  afterwards  to  explore  the  country  were  cut  off 
and  butchered  by  the  natives.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  I should  have  spent  many  years  in  the  most  un- 
wholesome parts  of  South  America,  and  am  now  as  strong 
and  vigorous  and  active  as  I was  at  sixteen.  This  I 
attribute  entirely  to  abstinence  and  early  rising. 

“ I feel  very  proud  of  your  aiqirobation  of  the  Wander- 
iv(js.  Mawman,  who  printed  them,  wished  me  to  make 
three  or  four  volumes.  But  I bound  him  down  not  to 
alter  one  word  of  the  Manuscript;  and  I told  him  that  I 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  alter  the  form  of  what  I had 
written,  or  to  add  any  thing  to  it.  It  was  most  truly,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a book  of  the  foi-est.  Every 
evening,  before  I turned  into  rny  hammock,  I wrote 
down,  with  a pencil,  what  I had  seen,  and  thought,  and 
felt  during  the  day  ; and  I can  assure  you  that  you  have 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  On  my  return 
home  I might  have  added  a great  deal  from  books,  but 
this  would  not  have  served  my  purpose.  I was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  a real  original  work— penned 
without  any  help  from  books — saving  a few  quotations; 
and  many  of  these  were  purposely  altered,  in  order  to 
coincide  exactly  with  what  I was  writing.  Thus,  in  lieu 
of  ‘ dira  per  hicauiiini  serpant  contagia  vtdgus,’  I wrote 
‘ dira  per  infaustum  serpant  contagia  corpus.'  I always 
took  care  to  put  the  inverted  commas,  in  order  that  the 
reader  might  not  give  me  credit  for  thoughts  which  did 
not  originate  in  my  noddle. 

“ 1 tear  that  I shall  not  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  your 
kind  offer  to  come  and  see  you,  as  I am  very  busy  here, 
where  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you,  or  any 
of  your  good  family.  My  sisters  in  law,  equally  with 
myself,  regret  exceedingly  that  your  stay  in  Bruges  was 
so  short.  Our  acquaintance  with  many  families  there 
would  have  enabled  us  to  have  added  to  your  amusement. 
Pray  make  my  kindest  respects,  and  those  of  my  sisters 
along  with  them,  to  the  young  ladies  and  to  Mrs.  Turner, 
and  believe  me  to  remain, 

“ My  dear  Sir,  ever  sincerely  yours, 

“ Chakles  Watekion. 

“ To  Dawson  Turner,  Esq’',  Yarmouth.” 

Fredk.  Hendriks. 

Linden  Gardens,  W. 


SPECIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 

CIIAKLBS  MATHEiVS  THE  ELDER. 

(Continued  from  p.  283.) 

Nos.  21  and  22,  by  Frederick  Yates,  the  friend, 
pupil,  and  piirtner  of  Charles  Mathews,  are  appro- 
priately included  in  the  collection.  Yates  and 
Mathews  were  associated  in  the  proprietorship  of 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  which  w'as  conducted  by  the 
former  while  the  latter  went  round  the  country 
with  his  entertainments. 

23.  Life  and  Theatrical  Times  of  Charles  Kean,  F.S.A. 
Including  a summary  of  the  English  stage  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  &c.  By  John  William  Cole.  In  two  volumes. 
London,  1859,  8vo. — Notice  of  Charles  Mathews,  pp. 
233-40. 

24.  Monsieur  Tonson : a Farce  in  Two  Acts.  By 
W.  T.  Moncrieff,  Esq.  Printed  from  the  acting  copy, 
with  remarks  biographical  and  critical,  by  D— G.  (the 
late  George  Daniel,  of  Canonbury  House,  Islington),  &c. 
Embellished  with  a fine  full-length  portrait  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  in  the  character  of  M.  Morbleu.  Engraved 
on  steel  by  Mr.  Woolnoth  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  Wage- 
man.  London,  John  Cumberland  (No.  106  of  Cumber- 
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land’s  “British  Tlieatre”). — Includes  a “Memoir  of  Mr. 
Mathews”  hy  the  editor. 

25.  Oxhoi'rv’s  Dramatic  Biography  and  Histrionic 

Anecdotes.  Bondon,  G.  \'irtue,  I82t5.  6 vols.  I2mo. — 

Voh  V.  contains  “Memoir  of  Charles  Mathews,”  with  ids 
portrait,  “ drawn  and  engraved  by  II.  Meyer,”  in  the 
character  of  “ ]Mr.  Wiggins”;  and  “ jMemoir  of  Mr. 
Yates,”  witli  his  portrait  as  “ Cornet  Count  Carmine,”  in 
Pride  shall  hove  a Fall. 

26.  Critical  Essays  on  the  Performers  of  the  London 

Theatres,  including  general  observations  on  the  practise 
and  genius  of  the  stage.  By  the  author  of  the  theatrical 
criticisms  in  the  weekly  iiaper  called  the  News  (heigh 
Hunt).  London,  by  and  for  John  Hunt,  1807.  12mo. 

— “ Mr.  Jlathews,”  pp.  133-4]. 

27.  The  Biography  of  the  British  8tage,  being  correct 
narratives  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  actor.s  and 
actresses,  &,c.  London,  1824.  8vo. — “ Mr.  Mathews,  ’ 

pp.  182-88. 

28.  The  Thespian  Dictionary,  or  Dramatic  Biography 
of  the  Present  Age,  &c.  Second  ed.  Illustrated  by 
twenty-two  elegant  engravings.  London,  1805.  8vo. 

29.  Mr.  Matiiews  “ At  Horne  ” in  “ Stories,”  a cleverly 
executed  aquatint,  “ copied  by  permission  from  the 
lithographic  sketch  by  the  author  of  the  entertainment.” 
— Here  the  comedian  is  represented  in  the  characters  of 
“Sir  Shivernm  Screwnerve,”  “Monsieur  Zephyr,” 
“ Nat,”  “ Llewellyn  ap  Llwyd,”  “ Pipley  and  Amelrosa," 
and  “Mr.  Mark  Magnum.” 

30.  Mr.  Mathews.  Portrait  of  himself,  p,nd  as  repre- 
senting four  extraordinary  characters.  “ That  this  print 
may  not  be  mistaken  for  a collection  of  subjects  merely 
theatrical,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  accompany 
it  by  a short  explanation  of  its  object.  The  characters 
introduced  are  all  taken  from  the  life.  The  principal 
figure  is  an  Idiot  amusing  himself  with  a fly.  'The  next 
to  him  is  a Drunken  Ostler  (introduced  in  Killinci  no 
Murder).  The  third  an  extraordinary  fat  man,  whose 
manners  and  appearance  suggested  the  idea  of  Mr. 
AViggins  in  the  farce  of  that  name.  And  the  last  Fond 
Barney,  a character  well  known  on  the  York  Kacecourse. 
The  intention  of  the  artist  is  to  present  a portrait  of 
Mr.  Mathews  as  studying  those  characters  for  imitation, 
preserving  at  the  same  time  his  likeness  as  varied  in  the 
representation  of  each.”  Painted  by  G.  H.  Harlow, 
engraved  by  H.  Meyer,  &c.,  1819. 

31.  Memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews,  Comedian.  By  Sirs. 
Slathews.  London,  B Bentley,  18-38,  A'’ol3.  I.  and  11. ; 
1839,  A^ols.  III.  and  1V.=4  vols.  8vo. — Containing  por- 
traits of  C.  Slathews,  engraved  by  Gieatbach  after 
J.  Lonsdale  and  Slasquerier;  a character  portrait  (as 
“Caleb  Pipkin”)  after  G.  F.  Lewis;  a reduction  by 
Greatbach  of  No.  30  ; and  numerous  folding  and  other 
plates  representing  Sir.  Slathews  in  several  of  the  665 
characters  which  (exclusive  of  his  “ At  Homes”)  he  im- 
personated in  the  courie  of  his  dramatic  career. 

32.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Slathews 
the  Elder,  Comedian.  By  Mrs.  Slathews.  A new  edition, 
abridged  and  condensed,  by  Edmund  Yates.  London, 
Routledge,  I860.  8vo.  pp.  480. — Sluch  is,  of  course, 
omitted  in  this  abridgment ; but  this  has  been  done  with 
nice  discrimination,  and  many  valuable  biographical 
notes  added  by  the  accomplished  editor. 

33.  “ Sly  Acquaintance  with  the  late  Charles  Ma- 
thews,” Fraser’s  Magazine,  1836.  Personal  reminis- 
cences, written  by  George  Wightwick,  the  architect. 

34.  Anecdotes  of  Actors.  By  Mrs.  Slathews.  London, 
1844.  8vo. 

The  general  ideas  and  designs  of  these  once 
celebrated  “ At  Homes  ” originated  in  most  cases 
with  Mathews  himself,  but  the  arrangement  and 


filling  up  were  the  work  of  other  hands.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  James  Smith,  one  of  the 
authors  oi  Rejected  Addresses,  to  whom  Mathews 
was  indebted  for  the  “ Country  Cousins,”  the 
dramatic  act,  “La  Diligence,”  in  the  “Trip  to 
Paris,”  “ Air  Ballooning,”  the  “ Trip  to  America,” 
“ Bartholomew  Fair,  “ Mail  Coach,  or  Eambles  in 
Yorkshire,”  and  others.  For  these  important  ser- 
vices Mrs.  Mathews  would  have  us  understand 
that  the  witty  author  declined  to  receive  any  sub- 
stanti.al  remuneration  {Memoirs  of  G.  Mathews,  ii. 
54)  ; but  we  learn  from  the  memoir  of  James 
Smith,  prefixed  by  his  brother  Horace  to  the  Comic 
Miscellanies  of  the  former  (vol.  i.  p.  97),  that  he 
received  for  his  labour  the  munificent  sum  of 
1,000?.  “A  thousand  pounds  for  tomfoolery!” 
he  adds  ; but,  as  Mathews  said  to  him,  “ You  are 
the  only  man  in  London  who  can  write  what  I 
want,  good  nonsense.”  The  “ Polly  Packet  ” was 
the  production  of  E.  B.  Peake,  who  also  wrote  the 
“ Comic  Annual  ” for  183()  and  the  monopolylogue 
“ Eddystone  Lighthouse.”  The  “ Spring  (Meeting” 
(1829)  was  written  by  AY.  T.  Moncrietf ; the  song 
“Nightingale  Club”  (with  which  Mr.  Mathews 
“ favoured  the  company  ” on  the  occasion  of  the 
memorable  dinner  given  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
June  27,  1817,  to  celebrate  the  retirement  of  John 
Philip  Kemble  from  the  stage)  by  George  Colman 
the  younger ; the  “ Humours  of  a Country  Fair”  by 
the  son  of  the  comedian,  the  late  C.  J.  Mathews  ; 
the  “ Trip  to  Paris”  by  John  Poole,  of  Paul  Pry 
celebrity  ; the  “ May  Queen,”  in  which  occurs  the 
character  of  Caleb  Pipkin,  by  John  Baldwin 
Buckstone,  now,  it  is  painful  to  learn,  destitute 
and  dying  ; “ Monsieur  Mallet  ” ■ — that  “ fine 
natural  tragedy  ” which,  a contemporary  critic 
remarked,  if  Sterne  had  written,  he  would  have 
selected  Mathews  to  impersonate,  and  in  which, 
according  to  the  Examiner,  he  “who  bad  made 
millions  of  hearts  dance  with  mirth  ” perhaps  for 
the  only  time  “ touched  one  with  pain  ” — by  H.  W. 
Montagu  ; the  “Comic  Annuals”  for  1831,  1832, 
and  1833,  conjointly  by  Eichard  Brinsley  Peake 
and  Charles  J.  Mathews ; the  song  “Bow  Street”  by 
E.  B.  Peake  ; while  another  of  Mathews’s  most  suc- 
cessful performances  was  due  to  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Hood.  It  was,  too,  by  C.  J.  Mathews  that  the 
interesting  catalogue  of  his  father’s  renowned  gallery 
of  dramatic  pictures  was  drawn  up,  when  this  was 
exhibited  to  public  view  at  the  Queen’s  Bazaar,  in 
Oxford  Street,  in  May,  1833.  “ Every  man  should 
have  a hobby,”  had  wisely  written  to  Mathews  his 
friend  Florace  Smith  (who  was,  by  the  way,  later 
to  write  his  epitaph)  ; and  the  theatrical  museum 
and  picture  gallery,  the  result  of  long  years  of 
persevering  research  and  an  outlay  of  some  5,000?., 
had  become  the  very  pride  and  glory  of  its 
owner’s  existence.  The  pictures,  of  varied  ex- 
cellence regarded  as  works  of  art,  but  unequalled 
in  interest  as  illustrative  of  our  dramatic  history, 
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■were  nearly  400  in  number,  and  were  arranged  in 
a gallery  built  expressly  for  their  accommodation, 
from  a design  liy  the  elder  Pugin,  at  the  residence 
of  their  owner.  Ivy  Cottage,  Kentish  Town.  Here 
they  were  visited  by  a constant  throng  of  sight- 
seers, who  were,  perhaps,  attracted  in  a greater 
degree  by  the  celebrity  of  their  possessor  than  tlie 
artistic  interest  or  merit  of  his  collection.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  they  invaded  his  pi-ivacy  avith 
remorseless  assiduity,  and  converted  what  was 
designed  to  be  a peaceful  retreat  into  a mere  show 
place  ; but  when  the  gallery  could  be  seen  by  any 
one  for  a shilling  the  charm  was  gone,  and  the 
result  of  the  exhibition  was  a loss  of  1501.  As  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  pictures  themselves  the 
biographer  is  silent,  so  a few  words  may  here  be 
.said.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  certain  speculations 
in  which  Mr.  Mathews  had  invested  his  savings, 
and  his  failing  health,  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
Ivy  Cottage  and  seek  a cheaper  residence.  Here 
be  could  provide  no  room  for  his  pictures,  and 
another  home  had  to  be  found  for  them.  It  was 
at  once  felt  that  there  could  be  no  more  fitting 
destination  for  the  collection  than  the  rooms  of  the 
Garrick  Club,  and  a proposal  of  sale  was  made  to 
that  body.  It  was  not,  however,  at  that  time  in  a 
position  to  make  a commensurate  offer  ; but  ■when 
the  owner  died,  in  1835,  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  widow  with  Mr.  John  Rowland  Durrant,  a 
wealthy  stockbroker  of  London,  who  agreed  to 
purchase  it  for  the  club,  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  receive  five  per  cent,  for  the  outlay  till  it 
.should  be  in  its  power  to  reimburse  him.  On  his 
death,  however,  he  made  a free  bequest  of  it  to  the 
club,  which  now  most  appropriately  possesses  in 
perpetuity  this  celebrated  gallerjq  which  constitutes 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  instructive,  interest- 
ing, and  valuable  art-collections  to  be  found  in 
the  metropolis. 

To  return  for  a brief  moment  to  the  “ At 
Homes.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  ephe- 
meral pieces,  like  the  sometime  equally  celebrated 
“ Lecture  on  Heads”  of  George  Alexander  Stevens, 
even  as  improved  by  Pilon  and  Charles  Lee  Lewes, 
are  terribly  hard  reading  nowadays,  and  we  are 
led  to  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  of  critics  and  the 
facile  evocation  of  the  “ gaiety  of  nations.”  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  possess  them  only 
in  pirated,  incomplete,  and  unauthenticated  edi- 
tions, and,  above  all,  that  the  plastic  power  is  absent 
of  him  who  alone  could  give  life,  unity,  and  ampli- 
fication to  designedly  rude  and  imperfect  forms. 
As  Mrs.  Mathews  writes  : — 

“ It  is  quite  impossible  that  Mr.  Mathews’s  entire 
entertainments  can  ever  appear  in  print.  They  never 
have  heen  ■pvhlished,  and  I am  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
fair  to  the  gifted  authors  who  contributed  to  them  to 
put  them  forth  in  their  disjointed  state,  Deing  imperfect 
as  they  were  written  down  by  the  reciter  of  them.  The 
extraordinary  links  which  his  genius  supplied,  holding 
the  whole  together,  are  wanting.  These  entertainments 


were  not  only  written /or  him,  but  to  him,  and  may  not 
be  inaptly  likened  to  the  fairy-formed  slipper  of  Cin- 
derella,wliich,  though  symmetrical  in  itsel/and  brilliant 
and  lucid  in  its  quality,  proved  unfitting  and  useless  to 
all  but  the  original  wearer.” — Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  449. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  also  to 
another  piece,  with  a description  of  which,  from 
its  contemporaneous  and  general  character,  I may 
appropriately  conclude  this  trivial  contribution  to 
“ special  bibliographies  ” : — 

“ Paul  Pry,  in  which  are  all  the  Peculiarities,  Irre- 
gularities, Singularities,  Pertinacity,  Loquacity,  and 
Audacity  of  Paul  Pry,  as  performed  by  Mr.  Liston,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  with  unbounded  applause. 
With  the  song  of  Cherry  Ripe.  London,  T.  Hughes. 
Price  sixpence.”  1826.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

IVi-itten  by  John  Poole,  author  of  Hamlet  Tra- 
vestie,  Fhineas  Quidcly,  the  immortal  Little  Ped- 
lington  (one  of  the  finest  satires  in  the  language), 
numberless  magazine  articles,  and  some  half-cen- 
tury of  dramatic  pieces,  all  more  or  less  successful. 
His  reputation  as  a humourist  was  such  that  when 
Piclcwick  first  appeared  it  was  generally  attributed 
to  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  in 
Kentish  Town,  London,  February,  1872,  in  the 
receipt  of  an  annuity  of  100k  from  the  Civil  List, 
which  had  been  obtained  for  him  mainly  by  the 
exertions  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  “ song  of 
Cherry  Ripe,”  promised  on  the  title-page,  will  be 
sought  for  in  vain  ; but  there  is  a capital  coloured 
folding  frontispiece  of  “Mr.  Liston  as  Paul  Pry,” 
engraved  by  P.  Roberts  from  a design  by  “G. 
Cruikshanks.”  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 


“ OP  COURSE.” 

If  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope— the  well-known  and, 
as  some  would  call  him,  celebrated  Lord  Chester- 
field of  the  last  century — -umre  now  alive,  I think 
he  would  be  penning  another  letter  to  his  son 
on  the  use,  and  on  the  abuse,  of  the  above 
stereotyped  phrase,  with  which  so  much  of  modern 
conversation  is  interlarded.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
the  view  he  would  take  of  it.  J udge  of,  and  guide 
to,  good  manners  as  he  was,  recoiling  from  every- 
thing that  could  give  offence  in  the  most  remote  de- 
gree to  others,  he  would  surely  condemn  its  so  fre- 
quent application  in  the  senses  it  generally  bears. 
It  may  be  admitted  that,  just  as  some  habitually 
disfigure  their  conversation  with  an  oath,  more  from 
heedlessness  than  of  malice  prepense,  so  many  use  this 
expression  from  thoughtlessness  rather  than  from  a 
desire  to  wound.  Still,  it  is  not  on  that  account  the 
less  ill-bred,  nor  does  it  the  less  require  to  be  put 
down  by  the  strong  common  sense  and  common  assent 
of  society ; it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a phrase  of  sinister 
and  odious  intendment.  The  English  language  alone 
employs  it.  Why  should  it  ? The  polite  French 
have  invented  words  rather  of  agreement.  “Exacte- 
ment,”  “certainement,”  “sansdoute,”  “justement,” 
are  calculated  to  propitiate  and  soothe,  not  to  irri- 
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tate.  To  be  “an  courant”  of  the  news  is  the  nearest 
synonym  tliey  have  to  it.  The  polished  Greek 
and  ruder  Roman  had  no  equivalent  for  it.  Ger- 
many is  without  it.  Our  barbarous  law  Latin,  it 
is  true,  had  its  writs  “ of  course  ” {de  cursu),  and 
our  legal  staff  its  “ Cursitor  clerk”  (whose  employ- 
ment it  was  to  copy  those  writs),  and  even  its 
“ Cursitor  baron  ” ; but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
' say  that,  though  the  same  in  name  with  our 
, objectionable  phrase,  they  had  no  further  con- 
! nexion  with  it. 

, First,  then,  there  is  what  we  must  call  the  “ of 
course”  Peevish,  the  peevishness  being  always 
marked  liy  the  asperity  of  tone  with  which  it  is 
, uttered,  as  if  the  remark  to  which  it  is  the  reply 
I were  thought  a truism,  or  too  trite,  or  too  unin- 
! teresting,  or  too  troublesome  to  be  worth  attending 
to;  “you  simpleton”  or  “you  bore”  for  asking 
such  a thing,  though  not  perhaps  expressly,  yet 
I being  impliedly  added  to  this  use  of  the  ex- 
pletive, as  if  the  interrogated  party  were  in- 
‘ suited  by  the  bare  idea  that  the  answer  could  be 
, different  from  what  he  thinks  it  to  be,  and  thought 
it  a reflection  on  his  reputation  or  credit  for 
I sagacity  to  hint  that  it  might  be,  or  that  he 
; should  have  done,  or  not  done,  .as  the  case  may 
I be,  the  act  in  question.  Of  this  kind  are  the  fol- 
j lowing  : — 

! “Have  you  seen  the  Times  to-day  1” — “Of 
! course  I have.” 

j “Do  you  subscribe  to  a circulating  library  V’ — 
j ■“  Of  course  I do.” 

“ Are  the  harvest  prospects  bad  in  your  part  of 
the  country?” — “Of  course  they  are.” 

“Do  you  go  out  much  in  London  ?” — “ Of  course 
I we  do.” 

I “ Have  you  generally  good  health  ?”— “ Of  course 

j I havA^' 

j “ Have  you  had  a wet  spring  ?” — “ Of  course  we 
have.” 

2.  There  is  the  “of  course”  Supercilious,  where 
I the  offensiveness  of  it  lies  rather  in  the  cpiestion 
I than  in  the  answer ; an  emphasis  being  here 
nlso  laid  upon  it,  but  no  temper  evinced  in  the 
I stress,  as  in  the  former  case.  Thus  : — 

“ Of  course  you  were  at  Lady  S.’s  ‘ at  home  ’ 
last  night  ?” 

“ Of  course  you  did  not  go  to  Paris  without 
seeing  the  church  of  St.  Augustin  ?” 

“ Of  course  you  saw  the  eclipse  last  night  ?” 

“ Of  course  you  understand  the  principle  of  the 
•electric  light  ?” 

Here,  if  the  party  interrogated  has  not  done  or 
does  not  know  the  thing  which  the  other  assumes 
he  does,  an  insinuation  is  conveyed  that  the  former 
is  very  much  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  (and 
particularly  behind  the  interrogator).  The  un- 
:^raciousness  would  be  avoided  and  the  information 
required  equally  obtained  by  the  simple  omission 
'Of  the  expletive.  It  is  the  prefix  which  contains 


the_  sting,  because  it  implies  a detrimental  com- 
parison with  another. 

3.  There  is  the  “ of  course  ” Incriminatory,  as  in 
the  following  ; — 

“ Of  course  you  did  not  forget  to  post  my 
letter  ?” 

“ Of  course  you  took  the  number  of  that  cab  ?” 

Here,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  party  has  not  done  the 
thing  required  (which  is  very  possible),  blame 
attaches  to  him  in  the  mind  of  the  questioner,  and 
it  is  not  either  pleasant  or  courteous  for  an  ac- 
quaintance to  blame  one. 

There  is  a singular  speech,  which  I have  meu 
with,  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  as  every 
one  knows,  was  a great  master  of  language,  and  of 
correct  and  well-poised  language — where  he  used 
three  times,  I think  in  three  consecutive  sentences, 
the  phrase  in  question,  without  apparently  much 
animus — certainly  not  the  Supercilious  or  Peevish 
animus — but,  at  the  same  time,  without  its  adding 
anything  to  the  force  or  dignity  of  the  sentence  : 
“ Of  course  I should  say  by  all  means  let  those 
who  so  desire  go  through  all  the  examinations.” 
“If  the  House  does  not  think  I am  right  in  my 
proposal,  it  will  of  course  not  be  acceded  to.”  “ If 
the  thing  were  not  good  in  itself,  of  course  the 
mere  fact  that  other  countries  have  it  would  not 
prove  the  desirableness  of  what  I desire  to  estab- 
lish”— of  which  the  second  clause,  expanded,  may 
be  thus  paraphrased  : “ If  the  House  does  not 
think  me  right,  &c.,  I gladly  bow  to  their  decision, 
.and  cannot  think  so  highly  of  my  own  opinion  as 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  acting  against  it,  as 
it  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper  that  they  should.” 
Here  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  inoffensive,  and  even 
laudable,  because  self-depreciatory,  sense  presently 
to  be  mentioned. 

4.  There  is  the  “ of  course  ” Meaningless,  where 
it  is  purely  an  expletive,  and  might  be  omitted 
without  altering  the  sense,  being  redundant,  and 
containing  no  question  or  emphasis,  and  requiring 
therefore  no  answer ; c.rj.,  “ Of  course  there  are 
always  faults  on  both  sides”;  “Of  course  you  must 
do  what  you  think  proper.” 

5.  In  two  senses,  and  two  only,  does  the  use  of 

our  phrase  seem  quite  legitimate  and  unexception- 
able. First,  in  what  may  be  called  the  sense  Confi- 
dential. Thus,  “Ofcourse,  old  fellow,  the  next  time 
you  are  our  way  you  will  stay  to  dine  and  sleep,” 
“ Of  course,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  not  scruple 
to  tell  me  if  it  is  .at  all  inconvenient  to  you  to 
receive  me,”  are  commendably  hearty  ways  of 
issuing  an  invitation,  and  showing  confidence  in 
intimacy.  Secondly,  the  sense  self-depreciating  or 
humbling,  as  in*  the  above  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  “ Of  course  you  are  the  best  judge,  and  know 
better  than  I do.”  C.  F.  Trower. 


King’s  Hall,  Cambridge. — I have  latterly  been 
examining  the  accounts  of  King’s  Hall,  Cambridge 
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(since  expanded  into  Trinity  College),  and  send 
you  certain  facts  which  should  go  to  “ N.  & Q," 

1.  The  principal  endowments  of  the  college  were 
the  fee  farm  rent  of  Scarborough,  42?.  11s.  ; a pay- 
ment from  the  abbot  of  Waltham  of  71.  10s.  8d.  ; 
another  from  the  monastery  of  Sawtry  of  33?.  Gs.  8d. ; 
and  20?.  from  the  revenues  of  Beds  and  Bucks,  to 
be  paid  by  the  sheriffs  of  those  counties.  The 
Sawtry  contingent  was  very  ill  paid. 

2.  in  1428  the  college  pays  12(?.  to  the  “ his- 
triones  vilhn  Cantab.”  It  would  be  well  if  all  notices 
of  early  dramatic  performances  were  registered. 

3.  In  the  same  year  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Winton*  visited  the  college  on  the  Monday  before 
hlichaelmas  at  the  third  hour  of  the  morning,  and 
left  next  day  ho7'a  7io?ia,  viz.,  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Michael.  He  visited  the  college  again  in  1440. 

4.  In  1438,  on  June  3,  the  son  and  heirt  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  (afterwards  Duke  of  Exeter), 
with  four  servants,  came  to  the  college.  He  re- 
sided in  the  college,  apparent!}'  under  instruction, 
for  about  three  years,  the  charges  incurred  by  him 
amounting  to  a little  more  than  30?.  a year.  Two 
other  persons  came  into  residence  with  him,  John 
and  William,  and  are  called  Bastard!  de  Hunting- 
ton.  This  personage  afterwards  married  Anne 
Plantagenet,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  and  was  driven  into  banishment  during  the 
civil  wars.  He  is  the  Duke  of  Exeter  w’hom  Philip 
de  Commines  says  he  saw  begging  his  bread  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

5.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1444  died  John 
Paston,  steward  of  the  college.  These  Pastons 
w’ere  everywhere.  He  purchases  provisions  for  the 
college  up  to  April  3.  In  the  same  year  the  college 
receives  twenty-seven  books  from  his  executors,  in 
])art  payment  of  debts  owed  by  him  to  the  college. 
These  books  are  valued  at  Si.  I7s.  4d.  One  would 
like  to  know  what  these  books  were. 

6.  In  1504  the  college  entertained  Margaret,  the 
king’s  mother,  who  was  probably  engaged  with  the 
affairs  of  her  two  Cambridge  colleges  at  this  time. 

7.  In  1541-2  the  annual  pension  due  from  the 
abbey  of  Sawtry  is  paid  by  the  “ Lord  Cromwell” 
and  “Mr.  Williams”;  and  for  some  years  about 
this  time  the  college  makes  an  annual  gift  of  barley 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

I may  add,  as  all  information  about  the  Pastons 
is  of  interest,  that  William  Paston  was  one  of  the 
stewards  of  Hickling  Priory  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
knighted  in  the  year  1519,  for  before  this  year  he 
is  merely  styled  “ armiger,”  afterwards  “ Sir  Wm. 
Paston,”  in  the  Hickling  book.  J.  E.  T.  R. 

Cardwell’s  “ Tw'o  Books  of  Common  Prayer 
Compared.” — A mistake,  not  to  be  expected  from 

[*  Henry  Beaufort,  Cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  1426-47.] 

[f  Henry  Holland.] 


so  learned  and  accurate  a writer  as  Dr.  Cardwell, 
occurs  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  p.  xxxv,  which 
is  possibly  the  parent  of  a far  grosser  mistake.  Ho 
says 

“There  have  always  been,  and  probably  will  always 
continue,  two  opposite  parties,  who,  though  devotedly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  have  sought  for 
a new  revision  of  the  Liturgy;  the  one,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  desiring  that  the 
prayers  of  consecration  and  oblation  should  be  restored,” 
&c. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Cardwell  ought  to 
have  written  “ invocation  ” instead  of  “ consecra- 
tion.” The  mistake  I allude  to  is  one  mentioned 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5'''  S.  ii.  128,  157,  175,  211,  where, 
in  “ Liddell  -y.  Westerton,”  the  original  judgment 
declared  that  “ the  prayer  for  the  consecration  of 
the  elements  was  omitted  ” in  the  Book  of  1552, 
and  continued  so  till  the  revision  of  1662.  I then 
suggested  (p.  212)  that  the  error  arose  from  the 
judges  looking  cursorily  into  some  book — Card- 
well’s, for  instance — where  the  offices  are  printed 
side  by  side,  and  seeing  the  column  by  the  side  of 
that  of  1549  blank  (for  the  prayer  of  consecration 
was  shifted  in  the  second  Book  to  a place  further 
on)  hastily  concluded  that  it  was  omitted  altogether. 
It  is  possible  that  the  above  passage  in  the  preface 
may  have  caught  their  eye  and  they  may  have 
looked  no  further.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

The  “Mayoress’s  Serjeaunt”  at  Oxford.— I 
find  indexed  by  Mr.  Gomme  from  the  returns  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  the 
above  official.  I cannot  find  among  either  the 
ancient  or  modern  records  of  the  city  a note  of  any 
such  officer  having  existed  in  Oxford.  Certainly 
in  the  accounts  no  payment  has  been  made  to  one, 
nor  do  elderly  people  that  I have  asked  ever 
remember  that  the  old  corporation  possessed  such 
an  ornament.  The  mayor’s  serjeaunts  were  two  in 
number,  and  I can  only  suggest  that  the  error  has 
been  made  of  putting  the  word  “mayor”  in  the 
plural  number  instead  of  “serjeaunts”  when  the 
evidence  was  taken.  W.  H.  Turner. 

Oxford. 

“ Abbey.” — Durham  Cathedral  is  still  called! 
“ the  abbey  ” by  old-fashioned  residents,  but  at 
the  Grammar  School  it  is  never  called  anything 
else.  Boys  and  masters  alike  commonly  speak  of 
“ going  to  abbey,”  and  doubtless  have  done  so 
ever  since  the  school  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  term  has  never  become 
current  in  the  University,  which  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted its  first  half  century  of  existence,  and  the 
members  of  which  have  mostly  come  from  distant 
places.  J-  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

Chesham,  Bucks. — I have  lately  made  copies 
of  all  the  inscriptions  now  to  be  found  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Mary’s,  Chesham,  formerly  known  as 
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the  parish  of  Cheshain,  Leicester.  This  church 
was  admirably  restored  some  ten  years  since  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  all  the 
monuments  and  slabs  carefully  preserved.  These 
inscriptions  are  at  the  service  of  any  of  your  con- 
tributors. I have  also  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking  at  the  registers,  which,  dating  from  15.38, 

I are  both  in  excellent  preservation  and  well  kept. 

I Of  less  usual  names,  the  following  occur  from  the 
earliest  times  : Byrch  (or  Birch),  Puddephatt, 
Overstreete,  Tiviberlake,  Gosham,  Twitchell,  Batche- 
lor, Darvell,  Culverhouse,  Putnam,  Tokefield, 
Weedon.  Those  in  italics  are  apparently  now 
extinct,  at  least  in  the  parish,  where  they  occurred 
very  frequently,  as  shown  by  the  registers  ; the 
others  are  still  quite  common,  though  I think 
indigenous  nowhere  else.  Some  notes  on  Chesham 
will  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  of  Records  of  Bucking- 
hamshire (the  publication  of  the  county  Archteo- 
logical  Society),  p.  51  e<  seq.,  and  in  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 

W.  C.  J. 


eaiiertfi. 

[We  inuat  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Satirical  Portraits  by  Bunbury,  Darby, 
AND  Others. — Before  me  is  a numerous  collection, 
comprising  portions  of  several  series  of  etched 
satires,  some  coloured  by  hand,  mostly  on  the 
Macaronies  of  c.  1765-72,  and  portraits  of  note- 
worthy persons  of  that  era.  Many  of  these 
examples  are  inscribed,  or  otherwise  identifiable, 
as  likenesses  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  An- 
crum.  Miss  Catley,  Mr.  Thrale,  Ensign  Horneck, 
brother  of  the  “ Jessamy  Bride,”  General  Fitz- 
patrick, brother  of  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  &c. 
A considerable  proportion  of  them  are  unknown 
to  me  and  the  Bunbury  family.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  enable  me  to  identify  these  and  record  the 
names  of  the  persons  in  question  ? These  prints  were 
all  published  by  M.  Darly  at  39,  Strand.  0. 

10,  The  Terrace,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Hogarth’s  “ Time  smoking  a Picture.”— Can 
any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  give  me  any  particulars 
respecting  the  verses  under  this  etching  1 

J.  J.  D. 

Homer’s  Colour  Blindness.  The  Hot  and 
Cold  Days. — Who  was  the  writer  who  drew  from 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  facts  {Nineteenth  Century,  Oct., 
1877)  as  to  Homer’s  colour  sense  an  argument  for 
the  poet’s  colour  blindness,  and  therefore,  by 
implication,  for  his  individuality  ? 

Can  any  meteorological  contributor  supply  me 
with  a full  list  of  the  “ hot  days  ” and  the  “ cold 
days  ” which  come  during  the  year  ? I mean  those 
(like  the  “ borrowing  days  ” of  March  and  April) 


in  which  the  average  temperature  is  respectively 
higher  and  lower  than  that  of  the  days  on  either 
side  of  them.  Corax. 

“ Print  ” and  “ Printing.”— How  does  it  come 
about  that  the  words  “print”  and  “printing,” 
used  colloquially  and  untechnically,  have  such  a 
ditlerent  meaning  ? I refer  to  the  fact  that  we  call 
an  engraving  a “ print.”  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Arbuthnot. — Who  was  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 

who  was  the  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Arbuthnot  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  ? I thiuk 
he  was  called  Chevalier  Arbuthnot  .and  lived  in 
France,  owing  to  the  rebellion  of  1745  ; but  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  any  one  would  tell  me  his 
lineage.  C.  Lister  Kaye. 

Denby  Grange,  Wakefield. 

Visitation  Books,  &c. — Will  any  one  kindly 
say  where  the  original  Visitation  books  are  to  be 
seen — of  Lincolnshire  in  1562  (not  copies  with 
later  additions) ; of  Northumberland  in  1615  ; of 
Gloucestershire  in  1683  1 

Over  an  unfinished  standard,  accompanied  by  a 
coat  of  arms,  is  written,  “Nota  for  A.  B.”  Is 
“ nota  ” a technical  word  in  this  connexion  ? 

Nota  Bene. 

The  Barony  of  Morton,  co.  Dumfries. — Does 
any  account  exist  of  this  barony  from  the  time  of 
Robert  1.  and  David  11.  ( Torbela. 

Fort  Attock,  India. 

Troth,  Daughter  of  George  Fuljambe. — 
Will  Mr.  Standerwick  kindly  send  me  the 
baptismal  entry  of  Troth  {i.e.  Truth)  Fuljambe '? 
I have  half-a-dozen  instances  of  the  name  in 
Elizabeth  and  James’s  reigns,  three  of  them  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chancery  suits,  and  wish  for  more 
examples.  The  year  1565  is  the  earliest  date  I 
have  yet  met  with  for  names  commemorative  of 
graces  and  virtues.  C.  W.  Bardsley. 

Vicarage,  Ulveiston. 

John  Michael  Comini,  a Painter  on  Ivory. 
— I have  in  my  possession  a small  painting  on 
ivory,  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child 
(22  in.  X 4 in.).  The  back  is  encased  in  vellum, 
and  has  written  rather  illegibly  across  it  the  fol- 
lowing words  ; “ Tetigit  originale  oeniponti  die 
B.  (1)  martij  1749  (I)  Joan  Michael  Comini  (?) 
pinx.”  It  is  framed  in  an  elaborately  carved  and 
gilded  antic[ue  frame.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  who  the  artist  was  and  when  he  flourished 
(his  name  is  neither  in  Bryan  nor  other  dictionaries), 
and  whether  there  is  any  value  attached  to  the 
painting  ? Nahum  Barnet. 

Victoria  Parade,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  Archbishop’s  Dole,  Lambeth  Palace. — 
I have  a drawing  representing  the  “ Archbishop’s 
Dole  at  Lambeth  Palace”  : it  is  a group  of  persons. 
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in  the  costume  of  1854  or  thereabouts,  receiving 
liread,  &c.,  on  Christmas  morning.  Is  that  charity 
officially  dispensed  by  the  .archbishop,  and,  if  so, 
who  left  the  necessary  funds  I Any  particulars 
will  oblige  J.  B. 

St.  Augustine.— Jer.  Taylor  has  : — 

“ Pi.at  jus  et  pereat  mundus,  said  St.  Austin,  adhaec 
[«c]  imagine  ne  naturae  veritas  obumbretur  curandum. 

‘ For  images  and  forms  of  things  the  natural  and  sub- 
stantial truth  of  things  may  not  be  lost  or  prejudiced. 
Let  justice  be  done,  whatever  may  be  the  result.’” — 
Buctor  Duh.,  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  rule  9. 

Can  any  one  point  out  the  place  in  St.  Augustine 
where  this  occurs  1 It  is  left  unnoticed  in  Al. 
Taylor’s  edition  (Eden’s  edition  of  Taylor’s  works, 
vol.  ix.  p.  120).  It  is  apparently  the  earliest  form 
of  a quotation  not  unknown  to  “ N.  & Q.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

London  Trade  Usages. — In  the  year  1662  the 
son  of  a Scottish  laird  left  the  Borders  and  went 
to  London,  with  the  view  of  engaging  in  trade. 
He  was  a scion  of  .an  old  and  distinguished  family, 
and  had  a patrimony  of  4,000  marks ; yet  we  learn 
from  an  account  of  his  personal  expenses  in  London 
that  he  paid  31.  sterling  to  one  John  Hope  “ to 
le.arn  him  y®  tylor  trade.”  I am  under  the  im- 
pression that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  trade 
guilds,  apprentices,  wh.atever  their  social  rank, 
bad  all  to  go  through  the  same  routine  in  order  to 
qualify  for  membership  in  their  respective  crafts. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  this  was  so, 
and,  if  so,  where  the  rules  on  the  subject  may  be 
found  ? Also,  was  a iiractical  knowledge  of  “ the 
tailor  trade  ” necessary  at  that  time  to  those  fol- 
lowing the  business  of  linen-drapers  ? 

John  Eussell. 

Galashiels,  N.B. 

Eear-Admiral  Charles  Hudson. — I shall 
feel  grateful  to  any  re.ader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  c.an 
give  me  information  respecting  the  parentage  and 
birthplace  of  Eear-Admir.al  Charles  Hudson,  who 
died  February  26,  1803,  .aged  seventy-one,  other 
than  the  short  obituary  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for 
April,  1803.  E.  Hovenden. 

Eichard  Baxter’s  “ Diary.” — In  Erdeswick’s 
Harvey  of  Htaffurdshire,  p.  410,  is  the  following 
note  by  the  editor.  Dr.  H.arwood,  who,  speaking 
of  John  Pershouse  of  Eeynolds  Hall,  says  : “There 
is  a curious  anecdote  of  one  of  this  family  related 
by  Eichard  Baxter  in  his  Diary,  in  which  he 
describes  the  treatment  he  received  from  this 
magistrate.”  Eichard  Baxter’s  Diary  does  not 
appear  to  be  among  his  published  works.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  as  to  this,  and,  if  not  published, 
where  the  Diary  can  be  seen  ? B.  E. 

Songs  Wanted. — Can  any  of  your  re.aders 
oblige  me  by  sending  the  words  of  a couple  of 


sea  songs  I beard  many  years  ago,  which  I have 
never  been  able  to  get  since?  One  begins  with — 

“ Ben  Backstay  was  a boatswain,  a merry,  merry  boy,” 
and  ends  with  the  moral — 

“ Never  mix  your  liquors,  lads,  but  always  take  ’em  neat.”' 
The  other  begins  with — 

“ The  perils  and  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  past. 

The  ship ’s  at  home  arrived  at  last,”  &c. 
and  tells  how  one  Jack  Eobinson  left  a sweetheart 
behind  him,  and  on  his  return  home  found  her 
married  to  another  man.  Both  songs  are  full  of 
humour  and  worth  preserving.  E.  W.  S. 

Samuel  Mearne,  bookbinder  to  Charles  II.,. 
mentioned  ayite,  p.  258.— Is  it  known  where  he- 
lived  ? C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Old  View  of  London. — I have  an  ancient 
view  of  London,  printed  from  a plate  14|  in.  by 
11  in.,  measuring  within  the  ruled  lines  144  in.  by 
8}g  in.  It  is  headed  with  an  inscription  in  German 
characters,  re.ading  “ Bildnus  de  Trossen  Staff 
Londen  in  Engeland,”  and  below,  within  lines, 
is  inscribed  on  a ribbon  scroll  “London.”  On 
the  left  is  the  royal  shield  of  Elizabeth,  encircled 
with  a band  and  motto  of  the  Garter,  surmounted 
by  the  crown  ; on  the  right  is  the  shield  of  the 
City  of  London  within  circles  of  b.ay  leaves.  On 
the  top  corners  two  square  tablets  contain  reference 
to  forty-three  objects  of  interest  in  the  view,  and 
underneath  are  six  lines  in  double  columns,  with 
“David  Funk  Ex.”  I cannot  find  any  trace  of 
the  view  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Crace  collection. 
A literary  friend  has  pronounced  this  view  unique. 
I should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  collector  has  met 
with  another  impression.  The  number  (34)  on 
the  corner  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
used  for  a book  illustration,  but  what  book  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know.  J.  W.  Jarvis. 

Avon  House,  Manor  Road,  Holloway,  N. 

French  Translation  of  “Don  Quixote.” — 
I have  Histoire  de  V Admirable  Don  Quichottede  la 
Manche,  5 tomes,  a Paris,  chez  Claude  Barbier, 
1695,  no  translator’s  name  given.  Is  this  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  by  Brunet  as  published  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1696,  the  first  four  volumes  only  being, 
attributed  to  Filleau  de  Saint  Martin  ? Where 
can  I learn  of  the  translator  of  the  fifth  volume  ? 

W.  hi.  M. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Bishops’  Wives. — 
In  the  Percy  Anecdotes  is  an  account  of  the  bishops 
petitioning  the  queen  to  grant  some  title  more  than 
“ Mrs.”  to  their  consorts.  I have  seen  this  some- 
where in  verse.  Can  any  one  help  me  to  the  re- 
ference? John  Thompson. 

“ The  Popish  Kingdome.” — Brunet  says  a copy 
of  Barnabe  Googe’s  translation  of  Naogeorgus’s- 
(Kirchmeyer)  Begnum  Papvsticum  was  sold  at 
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Perry’s  sale  and  one  at  Heber’s  ; probably  they 
were  the  same  copy.  Will  any  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  a clue  as  to  where  this  copy 
is  or  to  whom  it  was  sold  1 The  copy  in  the  Gam- 
bridge  University  Library  bears  the  autograph  of 
one  “John  Spiller.”  Any  information  will  be 
acceptable.  Pobert  Cuarles  Hope. 

[See  p.  360.] 

Lubbock  Family. — In  the  Pcrluslrntion  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  2G6,  the  following 
occurs  in  a foot-note  : — 

“Thomas  Lubbock  married  Mary,  daugliter  of  John 
Low,  of  Yarmouth.  She  died  in  1729,  aged  twenty-three. 
Lubbock  bore  Arg.,  on  a chief  gu.  three  mullets  of  the 
field,  in  base  a hern  standing  ppr.,  and  quartered  Pal- 
grave  and  imp.  Gu.,  two  lions  passant  or.” 

Can  any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  furnish 
further  particulars  relative  to  this  marriage,  or 
state  from  whence  the  arms  which  are  here  de- 
scribed have  been  taken  1 

A.  E.  Lawson  Lowe,  F.S.A. 

Old  Malton  Priory. — From  what  source  is 
the  plan  of  old  Malton  Priory  in  Black’s  Guide  to 
Yorkshire  taken '?  The  publishers  are  unable  to 
help  me.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 

Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 

“ A Physical  Directory,  or  a Translation  of 
the  Dispensatory  made  by  the  Colledg  of  Physisians 
of  London,”  &c.  Third  Edition.  London,  1651. 
— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to  the 
rarity  and  value  of  the  above  work  1 W.  D.  S. 

“The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon.” — Where  am  I to 
look  for  a history  of  the  adventures  of  “ The  Four 
Sons  of  Aymon  ”1  A friend  of  mine  tells  me  that 
he  once  came  across  it  in  an  old  French  black-letter 
volume,  illustrated  with  rude  woodcuts.  One  of 
these  cuts  he  had  traced.  It  represented  “ Les 
quatre  filz  ” seated  very  closely  together  on  a long- 
backed  horse,  and  hastening  away  evidently  from 
some  place  of  peril.  I have  examined  the  indices 
of  your  four  series,  and  can  find  therein  no  reference 
to  the  legend  under  any  head  that  suggests  itself 
to  me.  Georue  Fraser. 

[Consult  the  histories  of  mediaeval  literature  by  Am- 
pere, Fanoiel,  and  Villemain ; and  cf.  “ N.  & Q.,”  arde, 
p.  333  (“A  Quaint  Sign”).  Speaking  of  its  German 
version,  Metcalfe  {Hist,  of  Germ.  Lit.)  calls  the  “ Hei- 
monskiuder  ” a saga  of  the  thirteenth  century,  “ at  the 
bottom  of  which  lies  considerable  poetic  power.”] 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

Wanted  e.vact  transcripts  of  the  passages  referred  to 
in  the  works  of  the  following  authors.  Will  some  cor- 
respondent of  “ N.  & Q.”  kindly  extend  a helping  hand 
to  a forlorn  Norwegian  1 

Mrs.  Jameson,  Essay  on  Shakspere’s  Heroines  : “How 
rich  in  variety  love  shows  in  Shakspere’s  women,”  &c. 

Currie,  Life  of  Burns,  farewell  scene  between  Burns 
and  Mary : “ The  lovers  stood  on  the  brink  of  a clear 
stream,”  &c. 


Wordsworth,  preface  to  his  Lyrical  Ballads,  1798  : “ A 
poet  ought  to  possess  (a)  the  gift  of  representation,”  &c. 

Robert  Pollok,  7'ke  Course  of  Time:  the  passage  re- 
ferring to  Byron,  beginning,  “ He  seized  the  harp  and 
nations  listened,”  &c. 

Harriet  Martineau,  History  of  England,  on  Canning’s 
eloquence  : “ Never  did  the  fires  of  the  Western  forests,” 
&c.  S.  E.  J. 

Kristiania. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  forward  the  transcripts  to  our 
correspondent.] 

“ Theseus  went 
His  friend  Pirith  to  find. 

Oh  ! that  the  wives  of  our  days 
Were  to  their  mates  as  kind.” 

Can  any  one  complete  the  above  verse  for  me,  or  tell  me 
where  it  is  to  be  found?  I have  been  told  that  it  occurs 
in  one  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  essays,  but  I have  not  been 
able  to  find  it.  A.  L.  B. 

“ The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye  turned 
back  within  its  socket ; these  reward  your  rank  and  file 
by  thousands,  while  the  rest  may  win,  perhaps,  a ribbon 
at  the  breast.”  T.  0.  W. 

“Many  there  be  that  come  to  nod. 

But  few  are  they  that  worship  God.” 

Cantab. 


ErpIteS. 

CROMWELL,  “THE  GLOOMY  BREWER.” 

(5**'  S.  X.  148  ; xii.  292.) 

No  evidence  has,  I believe,  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  at  any  time 
of  his  life  a brewer.  A brewer  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
he  certainly  never  was.  But  he  was  a farmer, 
and  no  doubt  grew  barley,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  he  may  sometimes  have  sold  his 
produce  in  the  form  of  beer  rather  than  of  grain. 
If  the  manorial  records  of  the  places  where  he  lived 
had  come  down  to  us  it  might  be  possible  to  settle 
the  matter,  for  farmers  who  sold  beer  frequently 
incurred  small  penalties  by  breaking  the  excise  of 
ale  as  it  was  called,  that  is  selling  beer  which  the  ale 
taster  did  not  regard  as  of  sufficient  strength.  I 
have  recently  examined  a long  series  of  manor 
rolls  relating  to  a place  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
am  almost  certain  that  a brewer,  in  the  meaning  we 
now  give  to  the  word,  never  lived  there,  and  yet 
there  was  never  a year  passed  by  without  some  one 
being  fined  for  breaking  the  assize  of  ale. 

The  story  that  Oliver  was  a brewer  is  no  niodern 
invention.  I have  come  across  allusions  to  it  over 
and  over  again  in  seventeenth  century  literature, 
but  as  they  were  mere  gibes  they  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  historical  value,  and  I commonly  made 
no  memoranda  concerning  them.  One  example  I 
can,  however,  call  to  mind.  A Mr.  Pooke,  of 
Exeter,  was  in  1654  punished  for  calling  his  high- 
ness the  Lord  Protector  “ a barrel-bearer”  {Glean- 
ings from  the  AI'unici2ml  and  Cathedral  Pecords 
of  Exeter,  by  W.  Cotton  and  Hen.  Woollcombe, 

p.  166). 
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It  is  probable  that  the  song  called  “The  Protecting 
Brewer”  was  written  during  Oliver’s  life  time.  It 
occurs  in  the  first  edition  of  The  Hump  Hongs. 
The  last  verse  but  one  runs  thus  ; — 

“ Now  here  remains  the  strangest  thing, 

How  this  Brewer  about  his  Liquor  did  bring 
To  be  an  Bmperour  or  a King.” 

This  seems  to  point  to  June,  1655,  for  we  find 
that  at  that  time  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  had  heard 
from  the  French  ambassador  that  he  would  pro- 
bably take  upon  himself  the  title  of  “ Emperour  ” 
{Archceologia,  xxxvii.  228).  There  is  further 
evidence  that  the  gossip  of  London  pointed  towards 
an  imperial  title  to  be  found  in  a letter  dated 
June  15,  1655,  which  is  abstracted  in  the  Historical 
MHS.  Com.  Hep.,  vi.  438.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg 

Allusions  to  Oliver  Grom  w' ell  as  a brewer,  and 
jokes  about  “hops,”  “grain  tubs,”  and  his  “cop- 
per” nose,  are  very  numerous  in  the  songs  and 
squibs  of  the  period.  They  may  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Rump  Songs,  Lmjed  Songs,  Anti- 
dote to  Mela^icholy,  Fills  to  Purge  Melancholy, 
the  various  volumes  of  the  Drolleries,  &c.  The 
following  are  all  from  one  volume  only — the  second 
of  Ebsworth’s  edition  of  the  Drolleries  of  the 
Restoration  (“Merry  Drolleries”).  These  volumes 
give  a better  picture  of  the  rancours  and  jealousies 
of  the  time,  of  the  hatred  of  Puritanism,  and  the 
loyalty  and  light-heartedness  (and  worse)  of  the 
Cavaliers,  than,  perhaps,  any  others  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  editor  goes  well  into  these  various 
matters  in  his  introductions. 

“ The  wisest  great  Prince,  were  be  never  so  stout 

Though  [he]  conquer  the  world,  and  give  mankind  a 
rout. 

Did  bring  Nothing  in,  nor  shall  bear  Notliing  out. 

Old  Noll  that  arose  from  High-thing  to  Low-thing, 

By  hrewinc/  rebellion,  N ichinf),  and  Frothiiuj, 

111  sev’n  years  distance  was  all  things,  and  Nothing.” 

“ A Song  of  Nothing,”  Drolleries  of  E.estoratio7i, 
vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

“ Come  let ’s  purge  our  brains  from  hops  & grains 
That  do  smell  of  Anarchy  ; 

Let ’s  ebuse  a King  from  whose  veins  may  spring 
A sparkling  Progeny; 
***** 

If  a Cooper  we  with  a red-rose  see 
In  any  part  of  the  Town, 

That  Cooper  shall,  with  Adds  royal. 

Be  Keeper  of  the  Crown.” 

Idem,  pp.  121-3. 

“ Covenaoils  and  Of  lhs  are  badges  of  dissembling, 

’Tis  the  politick  pulls  down  the  pure  ; 

To  Profess  and  betray,  to  plunder  and  pray, 

Is  the  only  ready  way  to  be  great, 

Flattery  doth  the  feat : 

Ne’r  go,  ne’r  stir,  will  venter  further 
Than  the  greatest  Dons  in  the  Town, 

From  a Copper  to  a Croion." 

Idem,  p.  198. 


“ Of  all  the  Professions  in  the  Town, 

This  Brewers  trade  did  gain  renown. 

His  liquor  once  reachl  up  to  the  Crown, 

Which  no  body  can  deny. 

Much  bloud  from  him  did  spring. 

Of  all  the  trades  this  was  the  King, 

The  Brewer  had  got  the  world  in  a slrng, 

Which  no  body,  &c. 

^ 

He  fear'd  no  pouder,  nor  martial  stops. 

But  whipt  Armies  as  round  as  tops. 

And  cut  off  his  foes  as  thick  as  hops, 

Which  no  body,  &c.”* 

Idem,  p.  222. 

“ A Brewer  may  be  a Parliament-man 
For  there  the  knavery  first  began, 

And  Brew  most  cunning  Plots  he  can, 

Which  no  body,  &c. 

A Brewer  may  put  on  a Nahal  face, 

And  march  to  the  Wars  with  such  a grace. 

That  he  may  get  a Captains  place, 

Which  no  body,  &c.” 

Idem,  p.  252. 

“ A Brewer  may  be  as  bold  as  a Hector, 

When  be  has  drunk  off  his  cup  of  Nectar, 

And  a Brewer  may  be  a Lord  Protector, 

Which  no  body,  &c. 

“ The  Protecting  Brewer,”  f idem,  p.  253. 

“ Then  Oliver,  Oliver,  get  up  and  ride. 

Whilst  Lords,  Knights,  & Gentry,  do  run  by  thy  side, 
The  Ma7dsters  and  Brewers  account  it  their  glory, 
Great  God  of  the  Orain-iuh  's  compared  to  thee  : 

All  Rebels  of  old  are  lost  in  their  story. 

Till  thou  Plod'st  along  to  the  Paddwgto7i-irt&.'’ 

“ Cromwell’s  Coronation,”  idem,  p.  255. 

R.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


“Posy”=a  Single  Flower  (b^'*  S.  xii.  188, 
289,  329.)— This  is  so  well  known  here  as  a general 
name  for  a flower,  that  it  seemed  unnecessary  for 
me  sooner  to  testify  to  the  fact.  It  is  a word  of 
old  rustic  association,  the  first  by  which  country 
children  used  to  hear  of  a flower,  the  first  name  they 
were  taught  to  give  it.  “ See,  bonny  posy  ! ” the 
old  people  and  nurses  would  say,  perhaps  in  con- 
sideration of  its  easier  utterance  and  less  confusing 
meanings  than  those  of  the  word  floiver,  which,  in 
Northern  pronunciation,  would  be  far  worse  than 
the  “ganpa’s  fowers  ” of  Miss  Mitford’s  Dora. 
The  use  of  by  the  poets  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on 
the  side  of  its  being  a plural,  a collection,  but  not 
exclusively  so  ; and  when  I see  two  instances 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  sense  of  the  single 
flower  arrayed  against  it,  I must  make  a protest. 
Of  the  few  in  print,  that  of  the  nursery  song 
already  quoted  is  most  familiar  : — 

* From  “ The  Brewer's  Praise,”  a song  of  twenty- 
three  ver.ses,  every  one  of  wbicli  contains  one — sometimes 
two  or  three — hits  at  the  ” brewer.” 

f Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  best  of  the 
“ brewer  ” songs. 
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“ 0 dear  ! what  can  the  matter  be  1 
Jockie  stays  long  at  the  fair,  &c. 

He  promised  to  buy  me  a garland  of  roses, 

He  promised  to  buy  me  a garland  of  posies. 

He  promised  to  buy  me  a bunch  of  blue  ribbons. 

To  tie  up  my  bonny  brown  hair.” 

Surely  that  is  sufficiently  Northern  in  composition 
and  language  to  entitle  it  to  be  taken  as  we  under- 
stand it  : the  first  for  the  head  (was  it  not  once 
a “ wreath  of  red  roses”?),  the  second  a garland  of 
posies,  varied  ormixed  fiowers— not  bunchesof  them, 
but  a little  straw  hat  and  a hunch  of  blue  ribbons,  &c. 
Not  only  the  pre-eminence  of  the  rose  over  other 
flowers,  but  the  necessity  of  rhyme  for  its  plural, 
seems  to  bring  posies  into  frecpient  use  and  contrast 
with  it.  As  to  Shakespeare,  he  used  many  words 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  in  the 
North,  but  which  is  unknown  to  the  people  or  the 
poets  of  the  south  of  England  ; and  this  seems 
one,  as  in  the  mouth  of  the  Welsh  parson,  the 
whole  verse  points  to  a place  real  or  imaginary  ; — 
“ To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

Here  will  wo  make  our  peds  of  roses. 

And  a thousand  fragrant  posies.” 

Here  will  we  make  our  beds,  not  only  of  roses,  but 
of  a thousand  fragrant  flowers.  “ Posy-  ” or 
“pwosy-beds”  the  old  people  used  to  call  the 
flower  gardens. 

I cannot  say  that  posp  never  meant  more  than 
a single  flower.  I think  it  was  applied  to  one  or 
more  flowers  in  a button-hole,  or  held  in  the  hand 
at  church,  as  formerly,  for  refreshment.  They 
were  always  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  word  posy 
was  sometimes  used  ironically — “ a fine  posy  ” — 
for  something  of  extremely  unpleasant  scent.  It 
seems  often  connected  with  flowers  gathered,  or  to 
be  gathered,  and  possibly  may  have  some  affinity 
to  Welsh  posimv,  to  gather.  The  entire  absence 
of  the  word  in  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary 
seems  against  its  being  of  French  origin  or  intro- 
duction, especially  when  contrasted  with  its  general 
use  in  our  more  isolated  counties,  where  such  in- 
fluence hardly  reached.  Yet  Burns  uses  it,  and  as 
we  do  or  did  ; and  no  doubt  portions  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  too,  before  it  was  thus  transferred  to 
America.  In  a Jacobite  song,  Atva’,  Whigs,  aiva’ ! 

“ Our  thrisstles  flourished  fresh  and  fair. 

And  bonnie  bloomed  our  roses ; 

But  Whigs  came  like  a frost  in  June 
And  withered  a’  our  posies.” 

In  Allan  Ramsay’s  poem  The  Vision  the  literary 
sense  of  the  word  is  shown,  and  the  contrast 
between  this  and  Burns’s  use,  in  the  rural  sense 
of  posy,  is  striking,  as  the  same  still  exists,  which- 
ever may  have  been  earlier  : — 

“ The  Lyon  whilk  held  a thristle  in  his  hand. 

And  round  his  collar  gravt  I saw  this  poesy  stand.” 

No  doubt  other  instances  might  be  found  if  one  had 
time  to  look  in  Northern  poetry. 

I have  just  discovered  that  our  Cumberland 


glossarists  even  have  not  the  word,  yet  a young 
maid-servant  tells  me  that  she  used  to  hear  the 
same  word  as  we  in  older  days,  that  a daisy, 
or  any  flower,  was  called  a posy,  and  that  holiday 
afternoons  were  spent  in  getting  posies,  handfuls 
of  posies,  or  bratfuls  of  posies  sometimes. 

M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

In  Tusser’s  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry will  be  found  certain  quaint  “ posies,”  as 
“ The  Innholder’s  Posy,”  “ Posies  for  the  Parlour,” 
“ Posies  for  the  Guest’s  Chamber,”  &c.  The  editor 
of  the  edition  of  1812,  the  Rev.  W.  Mavor,  Rector 
of  Woodstock,  says,  p.  283 

“ As  a proof  that  posies  or  inscriptions  were  not  con- 
fined to  this  country,  Warton,  in  his //isfory  o/ 

Poetry,  refers  us  to  a work  translated  from  the  Italian 
in  1581,  black  letter,  entitled  The  Wetspriny  of  wittie 
Conseic/hts.  Those  with  which  Tusser  has  favoured  us 
are  all  more  remarkable  for  their  good  sense  than  for 
their  fine  poetry.” 

G.  II.  H. 

Cirencester. 

In  Westmorland  the  word  posy  is  generally  used 
for  a bunch  of  flowers,  less  often  for  a single  flower. 

Sprint. 

Kendal. 

Origin  of  the  Word  “Garret”  (5‘*' S.  xii. 
302.) — I do  not  admit  that  F.  galetas,  a garret, 
which  is  rightly  derived  by  Littre  from  Galata,  is 
the  same  word  as  our  garret.  Why  should  I,  or 
where  is  there  a tittle  of  evidence  to  that  effect  ? 
Littre  does  not  say  anything  of  the  kind ; he  merely 
says  that  galetas  means  a garret,  not  that  the 
ivords  are  the  same.  Of  course  the  M.  E.  garite 
and  the  F.  galetas  both  meant  at  one  time  an  upper 
chamber,  and  they  now  mean  a garret  ; but  this 
does  not  identify  tho:  words— it  is  only  one  more 
proof  that  similar  words  are  apt  to  run  together. 
Until  Mr.  Palmer  can  produce  historical  proof 
that  the  words  garite  and  galetas  (which  Cotgrave 
separates,  and  which  Littre  and  Diez  practically 
separate  by  assigning  different  origins  to  them) 
were  originally  identical,  his  whole  case  breaks 
down,  if  the  words  be  examined,  they  are  not 
particularly  alike.  The  interchange  of  r and  I is, 
of  course,  common  ; but  garite  has  i in  the  second 
syllable  and  terminates  in  e,  whilst  galetas  has  e in 
the  second  syllable  and  terminates  in  -as.  Modern 
philology  exacts  that  vowel-changes  should  be 
accounted  for. 

The  old  use  of  the  words  seems  to  me  frequently 
difl'erent.  Galetas  was,  most  often,  a chamber  in 
a castle  or  mansion.  But  garite,  though  afterwards 
assimilated  to  galetas  in  use,  was  a military'  term, 
and  could  be  used  to  mean  a watch-tower  for 
sentinels.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Alexander 
Romance,  ed.  Stevenson,  1.  1417.  But  what  we 
want  is  to  find  galetas,  so  spelt,  in  the  same  sense 
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in  early  French.  Even  then  the  difi'erence  of 
form  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  I may  add 
that  I find  myself  not  alone  in  the  belief  that  the 
proposed  identification  is  a mistake. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

If  .any  one  will  read  the  long  account  of 
Kavanagli  * * in  relation  to  the  etymology  of  this 
and  closely  related  words,  far  too  long  to  reproduce 
here,  he  will  find  a far  more  probable  ety- 
mology th.an  Mr.  Smythe  Palmer’s.  He  clearly 
proves  th.at  galeias,  grenier,  and  galctte  are  all 
radically  the  same  word ; that  garret  and  galette 
are  the  grain  store,  the  granary  of  modern  times. 
The  etymology  now  agrees  with  the  fiict  that 
cott.agers  and  small  farmers  have  made  the  upper 
story  the  place  to  deposit  wheat  and  barley  in  the 
straw  and  out  of  it.  W.  G.  Ward. 

Poems  of  Thomas  AVarton,  died  1745  (5***  S. 
xii.  208.) — The  Eev.  Thomas  Warton,  Vic.ar  of 
Basingstoke,  who  w.as  so  unhandsomely  treated  by 
Amherst  in  Terrce  Filins,  No.  x.,  Feb.  18,  1721, 
under  the  designation  of  “ Squinting  Tom  of 
Maudlin,”  had  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Thomas.  All 
three  wrote  poems,  and  as  some  of  the  sons’  poems 
were  printed  before  those  of  the  father,  biblio- 
graphical confusion  was  the  consequence.  A 
reference  to  the  college  honours  of  the  three 
AVartons  will  perhaps  assist  in  cle.aring  this  aw.ay. 
Thomas  AATrrton  (senior),  B.A.  1709,  M.A.  17l'2, 
B.D.  1725,  died  1745.  Joseph  AVarton,  B.A. 
174.3,  M.A.  1759,  B.  and  D.D.  1768,  died  1800. 
Thomas  Warton  (junior),  B.A.  1747,  M.A.  1750, 
B.D.  1767,  died  1790. 

No  collection  of  poems  was  printed,  I believe, 
before  the  death  of  the  father  in  1745.  The 
earliest  appears  to  be,  “ Odes  on  Various  Subjects, 
by  Joseph  Warton,  B.A.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon.  : 
Bond.,  4to.,  printed  for  K.  Dodsley,  1746,”  pp.  47, 
price  1.'?.  6J.  The  second  collection  of  poems  was 
entitled,  “ Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  by  Thomas 
Warton,  B.D. : Bond.,  8vo.,  printed  for  Manby, 
1748,”  pp.  228,  price  6s.  This  book  was  published 
by  subscription,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Craven.  Joseph  AVarton  published  it,  “ partly  to 
do  honour  to  his  father’s  memory,  but  principally 
with  the  laudable  purpose  of  paying  what  debts 
he  left  behind  him,  and  of  raising  a little  fund  for 
himself”  (see  WoolTs  Life  of  Warton,  p.  214). 
As  this  book  was  published  in  1748  as  the 
poems  of  Thomas  Warton,  B.D.,  the  mere  title 
shows  that  it  was  the  poems  of  Thomas  Warton 
senior,  as  the  son  was  not  B.D.  till  nineteen  years 
subsequentljL 

The  third  collection  of  AVarton  poems  was 
entitled,  “ Poems,  a Ne^v  Edition,  with  Additions, 
by  Thomas  Warton  : Bond.,  8vo.,  printed  for  T. 

* Origin  of  Language  and  Myths,  by  Morgan 

Kavanagh  (2  vols.  Londoii,  1871),  vol.  ii.  pp.  32-8. 


Becket,  1777,”  pp.  83.  It  would  appear  that, 
though  thus  styled  a nexo  edition  on  the  title-page, 
it  was  in  fact  the  first  collected  edition  of  Thomas 
AVarton  junior’s  poems;  but  the  word  “new” 
led  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  was  a new 
edition  of  his  father’s  poems,  published  in  1748. 
A second  edition  was  printed  in  1778(1),  a third 
in  1779,  and  a fourth  in  1789.  After  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1790,  a new  edition  of  his 
poems  was  printed  in  1791,  which,  however,  is  not 
called  the  fifth  edition,  but  is  styled,  “ The  Poems, 
on  Various  Subjects,  of  Thomas  Warton,  B.I)., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  &c.,  now  first  col- 
lected,” Bond.,  8vo.,  printed  for  Robinson,  1791, 
pp.  292  (see  life  in  Mant’s  edition  of  AVarton’s 
Poems,  1802,  which  is  called  the  fifth).  For 
notices  of  Thomas  AVarton  senior,  see  Cary’s 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  1846,  and  Gentleman’s 
Magasine,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

Edward  Solly. 


The  poems  published  in  1748  were  by  the  elder 
AVarton ; those  published  in  1777  were  by  his 
son.  Bowndes  was  probably  misled  by  the  words 
“ new  edition  ” on  the  title-page  of  the  latter 
volume,  the  contents  of  which,  although  never 
before  collected,  had  been  printed  at  various  times. 
The  father  and  son  are  the  more  liable  to  be  con- 
founded from  the  fact  of  both  having  been  pro- 
fessors of  poetry  at  Oxford  as  well  as  both  having 
had  the  same  Christian  name.  F.  N. 

The  volume  mentioned  by  Bowndes  is  the  fol- 
lowing ; — 

“ Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  By  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton,  Batchelor  of  Divinity,  Late  Vicar  of 
Basing  stobe  in  Hampshire,  and  sometime  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  London  : Printed 
for  R.  Manby  and  H.  S.  Cox,  on  Ludgate-IIill. 
M.BOC.XLViii.”  8vo.  pp.  iv,  list  of  subscribers,  eight 
leaves,  pp.  1-228. 

Dedicated  to  Bord  Craven  by  J.  AVarton.  Ode 
on  the  death  of  the  author,  signed  “ Jos.  Warton,” 
pp.  226-8.  AV.  C.  B. 

Malvern  Link. 


Were  the  Essenes  Sun  AVorshippers  ? (5‘'^ 
S.  xii.  207.) — Bp.  Bightfoot  has  examined  this 
question  at  some  length  in  his  edition  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  1875  : 
Introduction  (pp.  73-113),  “On  the  Colossian 
Heresy”;  and  Dissertations  (pp.  119-157),  “On 
the  Origin  and  Affinities  of  the  Essenes”  (pp.  158- 
179),  “ On  Essenism  and  Christianity.”  The  refer- 
ence is  to  pp.  87-8,  137-9.  Bp.  Bightfoot  states 
(p.  137),  “ The  Essene  worship  of  the  sun  cannot 
be  explained  away,”  and  then  proves  his  state- 
ment. The  passages  upon  which  he  seems  prin- 
cipally to  rest,  besides  those  from  Josephus,  are 
these  in  note  1,  p.  88  : “ Epiphanius,  LLcer.,  xix.  2^ 
XX.  3,  ’Oa-crgvol  8e  ixeTecrTycrav  dirb  ’lonSaia-fiov 
fits  Ti)v  Twv  'Laiafaim'  atpecnv,  liii.  1,  2,  'EafjL\paioi 
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yap  eppLi^vtvovTaL  'ITAiaKot,  from  the  Hebrew 
‘the  sun.’  See  the  Appendix”  (m.s.,  p.  137). 
Of  one  of  the  quotations  from  Josephus,  B. 

1.  c.  § 9,  (OS  /ri)  T(xs  auy(xs  vfipi^op.iv  xou  diov,  he 
observes,  “ There  can  be  no  doubt,  I tliink,  that 
by  Tov  6iov  is  meant  the  ‘sun-god’”  (note  2, 
p.  87).  As  to  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Spence 
from  Josephus  he  remarks,  comparing  it  with  one 
from  Philo  on  the  Therapeutes  : “ On  the  attempt 
of  Frankel  {Zeitschr.,  p.  458)  to  resolve  this  wor- 
ship, which  Josephus  states  to  be  offered  to  the 
sun  (et’s  aux(ii'),  into  the  ordinary  prayers  of  the 
Pharisaic  Jew  at  daybreak,  see  the  Appendix” 
(u.s.,  p.  137),  where  it  is,  “Nor  again  is  Frankel 
successful  in  explaining  the  Essene  prayers  to  the 
sun  by  rabbinical  practices.” 

There  are  some  remarks  on  the  value  of  Epi- 
phanius  as  an  authority  at  p.  138,  in  which  the 
objections  that  may  be  raised  on  this  head  are 
anticipated.  Ed.  Marshall. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Spence,  Philo  speaks  often  of 
the  sun  being  a symbol  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
divinity.  On  the  Therapeuta?,  whom  some  con- 
sider the  same  as  the  Essenes,  Philo  says  they 
made  their  morning  and  evening  prayers  towards 
the  sun,  and  at  their  great  annual  festival  remained 
up  all  night  till  the  sun  rose. 

Josephus,  in  B.  J.,  chap.  viii.  5,  9,  not  only 
speaks  of  the  Essenes  in  the  same  way  Philo  does 
of  the  Therapeutie,  as  saying  their  morning  and 
evening  prayers  towards  the  sun,  but  on  certain 
occasions  that  they  avoided  the  light  of  the  sun 
lest  it  should  be  defiled. 

Pliny  wrote  to  Trajan  that  the  Christians  prayed 
towards  the  sun.  Tertullian,  Apology,  xvi.,  and 
Ad  Nationes,  xiii.,  says  the  Christians  were 
accused  by  the  Gentiles  of  worshipping  and  having 
the  sun  for  their  god.  Tertullian  replied  it  was 
made  ■with  more  verisimilitude  and  information 
than  other  charges  were  made  against  the  Chris- 
tians. They  did  worship  towards  the  sun,  and 
kept  with  rejoicing  every  week  the  day  of  the  sun, 
Sunday  ; but,  Tertullian  says,  with  another  pur- 
pose than  that  of  worshipping  the  sun.  Philo 
says  the  Jews  and  Therapeutm  did  not  worship 
the  sun.  The  Christians  said  the  same.  Perhaps 
the  practice,  where  it  exists,  is  a survival  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  at  one  time,  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Macrobius  said,  the  most  universal  worship  of 
the  world,  in  the  sense  of  Goethe,  as  “ the  mani- 
festation of  the  highest  being,  and  productive  power 
of  God.”  W.  J.  B, 

Dr.  Theodor  Keim  is  not  the  author  of  this 
accusation,  which  originated  with  Zeller  (Geschichte 
der  Philosophie,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.,  p.  583).  This  author 
endeavours  to  show  that  Essenism  and  Neo- 
Pythagorism  are  identical,  and  draws  a number  of 
parallels  between  their  teaching.  Most  of  these 


parallels  are  based  on  assumptions  only,  and  are 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

^“The  Turkish  Spy”  (5‘'‘  S.  xi.  225,  378  ; xii. 
177.) — From  all  the  best  evidence  before  us  it 
appears'  that  the  book  was  written  by  Jean  Paul 
Marana,  a native  of  Genoa,  1642-1693.  To  con- 
ceal himself  the  writer  assumed  the  name  of 
“ Mahmut  the  Arabian.”  When  the  book  was 
translated  and  first  published  in  English  the  real 
author’s  name  was  perhaps  not  known,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  given.  Mrs.  Manley  stated  that  it 
was  the  work  of  her  father.  Sir  Roger  Manley, 
who  had  written  the  whole  of  the  first  volume 
when  he  died,  and  left  all  his  papers  to  Dr. 
Midgely,  who  completed  the  work,  and  assumed 
all  the  credit  of  it  (Life  of  Bivella,  1714,  p.  15). 
The  matter  is  referred  to  by  John  Dunton  (in  his 
Life  and  Errors,  1705,  p.  242),  who  hints  pretty 
broadly  that,  though  Dr.  Midgely  took  the  credit, 
he  did  not  write  the  book,  which  was  the  work  of 
“ Mr.  Bradshaw,  a most  accomplish’d  Hackney 
Author.”  Cibber  (in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  1753, 
vol.  iv.  p.  4)  repeats  the  same  story  in  very  distinct 
terms — that  Sir  Roger  Manley  wrote  the  first 
volume,  that  Dr.  Midgely  obtained  his  papers,  and 
with  assistance  completed  the  seven  other  volumes ; 
and  this  story  in  time  was  copied  by  Baker  into  the 
Biograpthia  Dramatica,  where  the  author  is  stated 
to  have  been  Sir  Roger  Manley.  I do  not  think 
it  has  ever  been  attributed  to  his  clever,  but  very 
unscrupulous,  daughter  Madame  de  la  Riviere 
Manley,  the  author  of  the  Neiv  Atalantis.  After- 
wards, when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Tarldsh 
Sgnj  was  not  an  original  English  work,  but  a trans- 
lation, this  error  was  corrected,  and  in  all  modern 
works  it  is  stated  that  Marana  certainly  wrote  the 
first  part,  if  not  the  whole,  and  that  Manley  had 
had  the  credit  in  error.  Possibly  Sir  Roger  may 
have  been  occupied  with  its  translation  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  Midgely,  with  the  aid  of 
Bradshaw,  may  have  completed  and  published  it. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  TiirJdsh 
Spy.  A very  valuable  note  may  be  found  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  3''’^  S.  V.  260,  giving  many  references. 
A notice  respecting  Elia  and  the  roast  pig  legend, 
and  the  similar  story  as  to  roast  beef  in  the 
Turkish  Spy,  are  inserted  in  4‘''  S.  viii.  414. 

Edward  Solly. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  acceding  to  Mr. 
Whyte’s  suggestion  that  I should  give  my 
authority  for  stating  that  the  author  of  the 
Turkish  Spy  was  Mahmut  the  Arabian.^  I have 
the  work  in  eight  volumes,  and  as  a frontispiece  to 
six  of  them  is  given  a portrait  of  “ Mahmut,  the 
Turkish  Spy,  aitatis  sure  seventy-two.”  The  first 
volume  has  a general  preface  extending  to  nearly 
forty  pages,  which  gives  some  account  ()f  the 
author’s  °life  and  a summary  of  the  principal 
European  events  of  the  time.  It  is  statecl,  on  the 
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title-page,  that  the  work  was  written  originally  in 
Arabic,  translated  into  Italian,  and  from  thence 
into  English.  My  copy  was  in  the  library  of  the 
Eev.  Antony  Saunders,  rector  of  Lambeth  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  is  the  fourth  edition  : 
“ Printed  for  H.  Ehodes  at  the  corner  of  Bride 
Lane  in  Fleet  Street,  J.  Hindmarsh  over  against 
the  Eoyal  Exchange,  and  E.  Sare  at  Gray’s  Inn 
Gate  in  Holborn,  1694.”  The  persons  mentioned 
by  j\Ir.  Whyte  may  have  been  translators  of  this 
work.  C.  L.  Prince. 

“The  Snob”  (5‘**  S.  xii.  268.) — Thackeray’s 
connexion  with  this  short-lived  periodical  is  referred 
to  in  IMr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  memoir  of  Thackeray, 
included  in  Mr.  John  Morley’s  series  of  “English 
l\Ien  of  Letters  ” : — 

“ In  1829  a little  periodical  was  brought  out  at  Cam- 
bridge called  the  Hnoh,  with  an  assurance  on  the  title 
that  it  was  not  conducted  by  members  of  the  university. 
It  is  presumed  that  Thackeray  took  a hand  in  editing 
this.  He  certainly  wrote  and  published  in  the  little 
jiaper  some  burlesque  lines  on  the  subject  which  was 
given  for  the  Chancellor’s  prize  poem  of  the  year.  This 
was  'rimbucfoo,  and  Tennyson  was  the  victor  on  the 
occasion.” — P.  5. 

Again  (p.  7)  : “I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
evidence  to  show  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Hnoh  beyond  the  writing  of  Timbuctoo.” 

W.  P.  Courtney. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

Will  Mr.  Hailstone  favour  the  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  with  a transcript  of  this  early  poem  ? 

Edward  Eiggall. 

Bayswater. 

The  Snob  is  believed  to  have  been  projected  and 
•edited  by  Thackeray  and  his  friend  W.  Lettsom. 
There  is  an  account  of  it  with  extracts,  including 
the  parody  on  the  Poet  Laureate’s  Timbuctoo, 
in  Thackerayana,  Lond.,  1875.  The  Snob  was 
succeeded  by  the  Gownsman  in  1830,  rvhich  lived 
to  the  seventeenth  number.  The  dedication 
“ To  all  proctors,  past,  present,  and  future — 

Whose  taste  it  is  our  privilege  to  follow. 

Whose  virtue  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate. 

Whose  presence  it  is  our  interest  to  avoid,” 

is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Trollope  to  Thackeray. 

Bibliothecary. 

See  the  preface  to  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Book  of 
Snobs,  Collected  Works,  1878. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

Madame  Le  Brun  (5"'  S.  xii.  328.)— If  the 
portrait  referred  to  be  of  Mrs.  Abington  it  must 
represent  a woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
Your  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  this 
lady  was  an  actress  at  the  time  he  mentions,  about 
1802.  She  left  the  stage  in  1798,  and  lived  in 
retirement  until  her  death,  which  took  place  in 


1815.  See  Their  Majesties’  Servants,  second  edit., 
p.  329.  Charles  Wylie. 

The  “Mirror”  (5*''^  S.  xii.  128.) — It  was  pro- 
jected by  Henry  Mackenzie  and  some  members  of 
a small  club  called  the  Tabernacle,  composed 
chiefly  of  lawyers,  who  used  to  meet  in  a tavern 
kept  by  a Frenchman  named  Bayll.  The  asso- 
ciates of  Mackenzie  were  Craig,  Cullen,  M‘Leod 
Bannatyne,  and  Abercromby  (afterwards  judges), 
Blair  (Solicitor-General),  and  G.  Home  (Clerk  of 
Sessions),  and  amongst  the  correspondents  were 
Lord  Hailes,  Fraser  Tytler,  Dr.  Beattie,  D.  Hume, 
Cosmo  Gordon,  Prof.  Eichardson,  and  W.  Strachan. 
The  Mirror  came  out  twice  a week  ; 110  numbers 
.appeared  between  Jan.,  1779,  and  May,  1780. 
Five  years  later  the  same  writers  brought  out  the 
Lounger  (“N.  & Q.,”  5‘’'  S.  ix.  33).  This  was 
published  only  once  a week,  and  101  numbers 
were  printed  between  Feb.,  1785,  and  Jan.,  1787. 
Both  of  these  papers  have  been  many  times  re- 
printed, and  in  most  of  the  later  editions  the 
names  of  the  writers  of  the  articles  are  given. 

Edward  Solly. 

The  Mirror  and  the  Lounger  were  both  incor- 
porated in  the  British  Essayists,  edited  by  Ber- 
guer,  45  vols.,  12mo.,  London,  1823.  When  it 
was  resolved  to  publish  the  papers  the  name  of 
the  association  was  altered  from  the  “Tabernacle” 
to  the  “ Mirror  Club.”  Mr.  Walford  should 
refer  to  the  concluding  number  of  the  Mirror. 
He  might  also  consult  with  advantage  Kay’s 
Caricature  Etchings,  orig.  edit.,  1837,  vol.  i. 
p.  303.  James  Nicholson.  ^ 

Jturton,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

The  sale  of  the  Mirror  during  the  progress  of 
the  publication  never  exceeded  four  hundred 
copies.  When  republished  in  12mo.  volumes  a 
considerable  sum  was  realized  from  the  copyright, 
out  of  which  the  proprietors  presented  100?.  to  the 
orphan  hospital,  and  treated  themselves  to  a hogs- 
head of  claret,  to  be  drunk  at  their  ensuing 
meetings  (Timperley’s  Dictionary  of  Brinters  and 
Printing).  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the  author  of  the  Man  of 
Feeling,  Jidia  de  Boubigne,  &c.,  and  to  him,  I 
believe,  was  entrusted  the  editorship  of  the  Mirror. 

Fred.  A.  Jessett. 

Henry  Mackenzie  was  born  July,  1745,  and 
died  Jan.  14,  1831.  A.  C.  S. 

Mr.  Walford  will  find  much  information  of 
the  kind  that  he  desires  in  that  part  of  the  treasury 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  indicated  as  S***  S.  ix.  33. 

St.  Swithin. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  “Mistletoe 
Bough  ” ? (S^**  S.  xii.  206.)— I remember  this  sad 
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story  very  well.  There  was  an  engraving  of  the 
discovery  of  the  three  brothers  in  one  of  the 
illustrated  papers  of  the  day.  The  boys,  however, 
had  not  been  playing  at  hide-and-seek,  but  had 
got  into  the  bin  to  hunt  for  beans  amongst  the 
oats.  There  was  a small  crevice  near  the  hasp, 
which  admitted  suflicient  air  to  the  centre  com- 
partment to  keep  its  occupant  alive. 

W.  J.  Bernhard-Smitii. 

Temple. 

“The  Bise  and  Fadi,  of  the  Tri.sh  Nation,” 
RY  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  (5‘**  S.  xii.  308.) — Mr. 
BLENKiN.sorr  can  get  for  two  shillings  a well- 
printed  and  bound  copy  of  the  work  entitled  as 
above  from  Duffy  of  Dublin  and  London.  I have 
it  before  me.  W.  G.  Ward. 

I’erriston  Towers,  Iloss,  Ilcrefonlshirc. 

In  1832-3  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  resided  at  Saint 
I Germain-en-Laye.  Probably  this  will  e.xjjlain  whj' 
i the  book  Mr.  Blenkinsofp  inquires  about  was 
printed  in  Paris.  • ItALrii  N.  Jajies. 

AshforJ,  Kent. 

“ History  of  the  Mutiny  at  Spitiiead  and 
' the  Nore”  (S***  S.  xii.  307.) — I was  very  much 
I surprised  on  reading  Prof.  IMayor’s  note  respect- 
ing  the  above  work.  I know  for  a fact  that  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Tegg  in  1842  paid  Mr.  Johnstone 
Neale  the  sum  of  70/.  for  writing  this  work,  and  I 
feel  convinced,  knowing  Mr.  Neale  to  be  a man  of 
! honour  and  a gentleman,  that  he  would  never  have 
placed  his  name  on  the  title  of  a book  unless  he  had 
lieen  the  author.  William  Tegg,  F.R.H.S. 

The  Steering  Wheel  (5‘>'S.  xii.  2G!))  was  first 
used  about  the  year  1415,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

Alfred  Burton. 

13,  Dover  Street,  W. 

“ Sowle-grove  ” (5“*  S.  xii.  187.)— On  this  word 
Prof.  Skeat  (E.D.S.,  B.  19)  has  the  note  : 
“ iSoR'l  = swill,  wash  out  (Atkinson’s  Cleveland 
Glossary)  : (/rove  = ditch.  The  name  swill-ditch 
answers  to  fill-dike;  see  February  in  the  JFhitby 
Glossary.”  This  derivation  is,  I think,  preferable 
to  that  proposed  by  your  correspondent. 

W.  F.  E. 

Worle  Vicarage. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  (S'**  S.  xii.  208.) — At  the 
time  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was  con- 
ferred upon  this  eminent  man,  upon  his  signing  the 
honorary  roll  of  citizenship, 

“it  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  chamberlain  that  the 
archives  in  the  City  Library  showed  that  he  was  the  third 
of  that  name  and  family  who  had  become  connected  with 
the  City.  The  first  was  a direct  ancestor  of  his  and  bore 
the  same  arms,  viz..  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  citizen  and  mercer, 
who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1519,  a benefactor  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  and  founder  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Drayton, 
Salop.  The  second  was  General  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who 
in  1M4  received  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  City  for  his 
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Vittoria.” — C'iti/  Press,  June  7,, 

I shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  authority  there  i.s- 
for  the  statement  that  the  late  Sir  Rowland  was 
a descendant  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  the  Lord  Mayor. 
The  late  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.C.  (M.P.  for 
Hull,  1832-4),  who  was  Sir  Rowland’s  eldest 
brother,  informs  us  that  “ his  brother’s  Christian 
name  was  given  to  him  because  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  his  grandmother  held  Rowland  Hill, 
the  celebrated  preacher.”  And  his  father,  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  Hill,  who  died  in  1851,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  says,  in  an  auto- 
biographical sketch  published  shortly  after  his 
death,  “ My  grandfather  John  Hill  was  a tailor  in 
Kidderminster.  He  was  a very  honest,  industrious 
man.  His  eldest  son  was  my  father,  James  Hill,, 
who  was  apprenticed  to  a baker  at  Birmingham.” 
It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  that  the  family  of  the 
late  Sir  Rowland  claimed  any  connexion  with  the 
Hills  of  Hawkestone  Hall.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Byron’s  “English  Bards,”  &c.  (5‘''  S.  xii. 
226.) — In  Murray’s  one-volume  edit.,  1837,  this  is 
a portion  of  the  foot-note  to  the  Satire: — 

“ On  his  (Byron’s)  return  to  England,  a fifth  edition 
tvas  prepared  for  the  press  h>/  himself,*  with  consideralle 
care,  but  suppressed,  and,  except  one  copy,  destroyed, 
when  on  the  eve  of  publication.  The  text  is  now  printed 
from  the  copy  that  escaped  ; on  casually  meeting  with 
which  in  1816  he  repertised  the  whole,  and  wrote  on  the 
margin  some  annotations,  which  also  we  shall  preserve.” 

Now,  it  was  not  his  lordship’s  wont  to  allow  a 
printer’s  error  to  remain  uncorrected  or  unnoticed, 
and  if  “creaking”  presented  itself  to  his  eye  would 
not  the  “ unsuitable  ” word  have  been  denounced, 
together  with  the  compositor,  printer,  et  id  genus 
omne  ? With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Dixon’s  opinion,, 
and  though  “ croaking  ” may  agree  with  “ hoarse,” 

I greatly  prefer  “ creaking  couplets  ” — grating  as  a 
rusty  hinge — as  far  more  expressive  ; and  query,, 
was  not  Byron  thinking  of  Hotspur’s  words,  who 
says  of  “ these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  ” that 
he  would  rather  hear 

“ A dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree  ” 1 
Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet,  iii.  2,  makes  the  prince 
say, 

“ The  croaking  raven 
Doth  oellow  for  revenge,” 

almost  the  same  meaning  Mr.  Dixon  assigns  to 
“ creaking,”  which  really  means  making  a grating 
sound,  and  surely  a creaking  couplet  may  with 
truth  be  said  to  grate  harshly  on  the  tympanum. 
The  MS.  most  probably  is  in  the  great  house  in 
Albemarle  Street,  and,  if  so,  Mr.  Murray  can,  no 
doubt,  settle  the  letter  in  question. 

Fredk.  Rule. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  I have  looked 
* The  italics  arc  my  own. 
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into  the  Pearl  edition,  where  I find  that  Bj'ron’s 
couplet  is  imitated  from  these  lines  of  Juvenal, 
»SVtf.  i.  : — 

“ Semjier  ego  auilitor  tantum  1 nunquamne  reponam, 

Vexatus  toties  rauci  Tlieseide  Cordi  1 ” 

Helius  Eobanus  Hessus  S.  xii.  435  ; 4‘'‘ 
S.  i.  IG,  107.) — See  the  exhaustive  biography,  now 
complete  in  two  parts  8vo.,  II.  E.  Jl.  sein  Lehen 
wui  seine  JFerke.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Cultur-  und 
(.relehrtengeschiclUc  dcs  16  Jahrliunderts  von  Er. 
Carl  Krause.  . . . Gotha,  F.  A.  Perthes,  1879. 

John  Donlop  (5^''  S.  iv.  308,  376,  435.) — Your 
correspondents  do  not  mention  Felix  Liebrecht’s 
German  translation  of  the  Ristorg  of  Fiction, 
which  contains  valuable  additions:  John  IJ  uni  op’s 
Ceschichte  der  Prosadichtungen  . . . Aus  dem  Eng- 
lischcn  iibertragen  und  viclfach  vermehrt  und 
hericlitigt  soxoie  mit  cinleitender  Vorrede,  ausfllhr- 
lichen  Anmerhungen  xmd  eincm  vollstdndigcn 
Register  verschen.  Berlin,  G.  W.  F.  Muller,  1851, 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii,  560. 

Dr.  Singletox,  of  Rugby  (5‘''  S.  ii.  209.) — 
Possibly  Pike  has  made  a mistake.  Calamy 
(Account,  243)  has  a Singleton,  schoolmaster  at 
Islington,  and  (ibid.,  841)  a Thomas  Singleton, 
schoolmaster  of  Eaton,  Bucks. 

Robert  Lambe,  Vicar  of  Norham  (5^’^  S.  iv. 
308,  392,  418,  492,  520;  v.  178;  x.  337.)— He 
signs  as  Lamb  when  admitted  sizar  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  April  13,  1728,  let.  sixteen. 
Son  of  John  Lamb,  mercer,  born  and  bred  at  Dur- 
ham. His  tutor  w’as  Philip  Williams,  afterwards 
D.D.  Took  his  B.A.  degree  (as  Lambe)  in  1733-4, 
but  never  proceeded  to  M.A. 

Pocahontas  (5*'*  S.  iv.  104.) — Letter  of  Cham- 
berlain’s, March  29,  1617  (Birch’s  Coxirt  and.  Times 
of  James  I.,  ii.  3)  ; “ The  Virginian  woman,  whose 
picture  I sent  you,  died  this  last  w'eek  at  Graves- 
end, as  she  was  returning  homeward.” 

AVm.  Peirpoint,  Arm.  (5*'^  S.  vii.  106,  271),  or 
Pierrepoint.  “ That  great  statesman,”  pupil  of 
Ant.  Tuckney  (Calamy,  Account,  77).  Brother  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  lived  near  Peterborough 
(Duport,  Mxisce  Siibsecivee,  191).  His  dinner  on 
Whittlesea  Mere,  Aug.,  1669  (ibid.,  372). 

Robert  Willan  (5*’'  S.  vii.  427,  519.) — He  was 
a Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.,  Camb.,  and  is  duly  recorded 
by  Masters,  the  college  historian  (p.  413  ; another 
of  both  names  Rector  of  Wilbraham  St.  John, 
d.  Nov.  15,  1612,  ibid.  Append.,  p.  57),  and  in 
Lamb. 

Early  Notice  of  Fossil  Bones  (5‘'’  S.  vii. 
327,  456.)  — I have  collected  the  authorities  on 
this  matter  in  a note  on  Juvenal,  xv.  70  (pp.  374-6, 
sec.  ed.).  Add  Clem.  Rccogn.,  i.  29. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Obsolete  AVords  (5‘'‘  S.  xi.  247  ; xii.  291.)— 
Graft  as  applied  to  needlework  is  not  by  any  means 
an  obsolete  word  with  me  and  many  of  my  fe- 
minine friends.  But  we  do  not  mean  by  it,  as 
J.  D.  suggests,  the  letting  in  of  an  insertion.  It 
is  the  working  in  of  embroidery  on  some  newer 
stock,  either  net,  muslin,  or  silk,  or  whatever  the 
material  may  happen  to  be,  when  the  old  founda- 
tion is  worn  out.  Some  ladies  call  it  “ trans- 
ferring,” but  in  my  experience  it  is  more  usually 
called  grafting.  I have  an  embroidered  muslin 
apron  in  my  possession  at  this  time,  which  when 
I show'  to  my  friends,  I saj',  “ I am  going  to  graft 
it  on  to  some  fresh  muslin  when  I have  time,” 
that  is  to  say,  I shall  cut  out  all  the  embroidery 
and  lay  it  on  some  new  muslin  and  work  it  in, 
because  the  muslin  on  w’hich  it  was  originally 
worked  is  w'orn  out.  I have  recently  seen  a quilt 
very  handsomely  embroidered  with  silk  on  linen, 
which  some  young  ladies  show'ed  me  as  the  work 
of  an  ancestress  of  the  last  century,  and  which  they 
had  just  grafted.  The  word  was  also  familiar  to 
me  through  the  use  made  of  it  by  an  old  relation 
(London  born  and  bred),  who,  when  he  had  a hole 
in  an_y  garment,  w'ould  say  to  his  wife,  “ Here, 
mother,  this  wants  grafting.” 

Ferret  I imagined  was  w'ell  enough  known.  The 
late  Mortimer  Collins,  in  his  Letter  to  Disraeli, 
1869,  has  the  lines  : — 

“ Alere  trash  and  chaff,  green  ferret  and  red  tape, 
Foolscap  to  crown  the  pert  official  ape.” 

I W’as  accustomed  to  keep  it  in  my  desk  for  tying 
up  little  parcels  nicely  for  the  post  ; but,  alas,  like 
many  other  old-fashioned  things,  it  has  degenerated, 
for  the  last  time  I asked  for  it  at  a stationer’s  shop 
a common-looking,  loosely  made,  cottony  green 
tape  was  offered  to  me,  instead  of  the  strong, 
closely  made  ribbon  of  former  times.  So  I content 
myself  with  red  tape,  and  green  ferret  has  dropped 
out  of  my  little  list  of  necessaries. 

F.rances  Collins. 

Rosebank,  Isleworth. 

Mr.  Sawyer  appears  to  have  an  erroneous  im- 
pression of  the  meaning  of  the  word  fug  as 
applied  to  the  clover  plant.  By  “ pugging  the 
clover  ” is  meant  the  separating  the  seed  from  the 
husk  in  the  process  of  cleaning  it  in  the  mill. 
Again,  the  dropping  of  the  leaves  from  the  larch 
in  autumn  is  called  fir  tx^&pug. 

C.  L.  Prince. 

Folk  Medicine  (Transvaal)  (5*'’  S.  xii.  9,  74, 
98,  193,  274.) — Taking  advantage  of  the  discussion 
which  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  may  I again  ask 
the  aid  of  “ N.  & Q.”  contributors  to  add  to  my 
notes  illustrations  of  the  use  of  charms  and  incan- 
tations at  home  and  abroad  ? I also  desire  instances 
of  euphemistic  names  for  diseases  in  common  use 
(see  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie,  ii.  966  et  seq., 
“ Krankheiten  ”).  My  thanks  are  already  due  to 
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M.  Gausseron,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope,  IMr.  W.  H.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Gomme,  Dr.  Tylor,  Mr.  Napier, 
Mr.  Britten,  and  others  for  their  assistance  or 
■offers  of  it.  William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Ilillhead,  Glasgow. 

[For  charms,  see  Dyer’s  English  Fulh-Lore,  and  Hen- 
derson's Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties,  s.v. ; cf. 
Dr.  Norman  IMacleod’s  Reminiscences  of  a Ilirjhland 
Farishf] 

Sir  Richard  R.  Vyvyan,  Bart.  (5*'*  S.  xii. 
148,  332.) — Permit  me  to  say  that  the  quoted 
obituary  notice  by  Mr.  AV.  P.  Courtney  doe.s  not 
: do  justice  to  the  departed  philosopher.  Sir  Richard 
I Vyvyan  was  not  a mere  “ dabbler  in  science.”  His 
I acquaintance  with  the  physical  sciences,  as  well 
j as  with  metaphysical  subjects,  is  evidenced  by 
I 'the  contents  of  a volume  printed  in  1842,  en- 
1 titled  the  Harmony  of  the  Universe,  and  also  a 
later  volume,  printed-in  1845,  entitled  the  Harmony 
of  the  Cominehensihle  lUorld.  Copies  cf  those 
works  are  in  my  possession,  but  were  never  pub- 
lished. Having  been  some  years  engaged  with 
him  in  scientific  experiments  and  researches  on 
light,  heat,  magnetism,  &c.,  I have  some  authority 
for  saying  that  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  was  one  of  the 
‘ 'deepest  thinkers  and  philosophers  of  the  nine- 
I teenth  century. 

I I yet  hope  that  his  works  may  be  published  and 
I 'thus  brought  to  light  before  the  scientific  world. 

' Charles  T.  Pearce,  M.D. 

I Durleston  Park,  Swanage. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Gown,  Oxford  (5*''  S. 

xi.  273  ; xii.  11.3,  136,  249,  297.)— Mr.  Ella- 
■combe’s  letter  was  as  interesting  a reply  as  any 
that  this  question  has  produced.  I wonder  whether 
he  could  tell  us  more  about  the  furore  created  by 
the  sight  of  Prince  Blucher.  I have  had  another 
■key-note  given  me  to  strike.  A friend  and  well- 
known  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  writes  to  me ; 

“In  Russell  Smith’s  Catalogue  of  Oxfordshire  Books 
and  Prints  there  is  this  ; ‘6232.  Authentic  Account  of 
■the  Visit  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Ac., 
to  Oxford.  1814,  8vo.,  Is. — “At  which  I gave  51.  to  be 
■a  waiter  and  carry  in  a dish.  I stood  close  to  Blucher, 
and  never  saw  such  a fine  sight”  (MS.  note).’  ” 

This  was  flunkeyism  in  earnest.  Should  not  the 
individual’s  name  be  handed  down  to  posterity  ? 
•Can  Mr.  Ellacombe  say  if  there  was  more  than 
•one  of  these  enterprising  characters  ? 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  0.vford. 

First  Appearance  of  Miss  Stephens  (5*'’  S. 

xii.  329.) — The  Slave  was  first  played  at  Covent 
'Garden  on  Nov.  12,  1816,  Miss  Stephens  appear- 
ing as  Zelinda.  On  May  31,  1825,  it  was  revived 
at  Drury  Lane,  when  she  again  enacted  the  same 
■character.  When  the  piece  was  once  more  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  the  rule  was  assigned  to  Miss 
Love.  The  Heir  of  Vironi  (not  Venoni)  was  pro- 


duced at  Covent  Garden  on  Feb.  27,  1817,  with 
IMiss  Stephens  as  Laurina,  and  was  acted  seven 
times.  If  Miss  Stephens  made  her  ilehut  in  Arta- 
xerxes  on  Sept.  7,  1812,  as  stated  in  Vincent’s 
Dictionary  of  Biography,  it  must  have  been  at  one 
of  the  smaller  houses,  since  on  that  night  Drury 
Lane  was  closed  ; the  Haymarket  gave,  for  the 
benefit  of  J ones.  Laugh  when  You  Gan  and  Modern 
Antiques,  and  Covent  Garden  opened  for  the  season 
with  Borneo  and  Juliet  and  the  Beggars’  Opera. 
At  none  of  the  above-mentioned  houses  indeed  has 
Artaxerxes,  according  to  Genest,  been  revived  since 
its  first  production.  The  Era  Almanack,  a trust- 
worthy authority,  says  that  Miss  Stephens  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  in  Sept., 
1813,  as  Mandane  in  Artaxerxes.  Genest,  however, 
does  not  mention  the  performance.  The  first 
allusion  to  kliss  Stephens  I have  found  occurs  on 
Nov.  7,  1813,  when  she  played  at  Covent  Garden 
Rosetta  in  Love  in  a Village.  J.  Knight. 

Spiritualism,  Second  Sight,  &c.  (5‘’'  S.  xii. 
268,  294,  313,  334.)— May  I supplement  the  in- 
formation already  given  by  the  names  of  Hare’s 
Experimental  Besearches;  Crowell’s  Primitive 
Christianity  a.nd  Modern  Spiritualism ; Bla- 
vatsky’s  Isis  Unveiled ; Hints  for  the  Evidences 
of  Spiritualism,  by  M.  P.  ; E.  Hardinge’s  Modern 
American  Sptiritualism ; Spiritual  Evolution,  by 
J.  P.  B.  t The  intelligent  inquirer  should  not 
neglect  the  works  of  Allan  Kardec,  translated  into 
English  by  Miss  Blackwell,  the  Countess  of  Caith- 
ness, and  others,  nor  the  voluminous  writings  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis.  The  best  repertory  of 
facts  connected  with  the  subject  is  The  Spiritual 
Magazine,  which  contains  nearly  all  that  is  worth 
recording  respecting  the  phenomena.  It  is  now 
extinct  as  a monthly  publication,  but  the  existing 
volumes  are  most  valuable.  Spiritual  Notes,  not 
published  in  Hackney,  but  by  E.  W.  Allen,  is  the 
organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Spiritualists, 
who  have  at  38,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.,  a 
reading  room,  where  all  the  British  and  foreign 
papers  connected  with  the  subject  may  be  seen, 
where  every  information  may  be  gained,  and  where 
there  is  the  best  library  of  works  on  psychology 
and  kindred  subjects  that  exists  in  this  or,  pro- 
bably, in  any  country.  W.  S.  M. 

The  Other  World;  or.  Glimpses  of  the  Super- 
natural, by  F.  G.  Lee,  D.C.L.  (H.  S.  King  & Co.). 

John  P.  Stilw'ell. 

The  Scotch  Tartan  (5*’*  S.  xii.  247,  275.) — 
T.  T.  S.  should  read  the  reply  of  the  Stuart 
brothers  to  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Beview 
for  June,  1847,  which  w'as  published  in  a separate 
pamphlet  form.  Scotus. 

The  “ Adeste  Eideles  ” (5*^*  S.  xi.  265,  298, 
331,  372,  418  ; xii.  173.)— The  information  which 
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I seek  as  to  the  original  source  of  the  words  and 
melody  of  this  hymn  lias  not  as  yet  been  given. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  I find  the  following  in 
a foot-note  to  No.  22  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
Public  Worship  (S.P.C.K.,  1875),  where  the  tune 
is  attributed  to  John  Reading  : — 

“ The  ‘ Adeste  Fideles  ’ was  arranged  by  tlie  late  Vin- 
cent Novello  for  the  Portuguese  chapel  in  South  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  of  which  he  became  organist  in  1797, 
and  hence  it  appears  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  the 
‘ Portuguese  Hymn.’” 

I will  now  ask,  Can  the  form  of  the  tune  from 
which  IMr.  Novello  made  his  “ arrangement  ” be 
traced?  John  Reading  died  in  1G92.  What  is 
the  date  of  the  earliest  printed  form  of  the 
“ Adeste  ” 1 In  Haslam’s  Biqpdmnent  to  the  Tune 
Boohs  (1864)  there  is  a Hebrew  tune  (“Horeb”) 
which  is  said  to  be  “ probably  the  prototype  of  the 
‘ Adeste  Fideles’  of  the  Latin  Church,”  but  the  re- 
semblance seems  to  me  very  obscure. 

May  I add  a query  as  to  another  well-known 
tune,  commonly  called  “ Innocents,”  the  source  of 
which  was  also  unknown  to  the  compilers  of  Hymns 
A.  and  M.  In  the  S.P.C.K.  book  already  quoted 
it  is  said  to  be  “ part  of  a song  by  Thibaut,  King 
of  Navarre,  who  died  1254”  (No.  97).  On  what 
authority  does  this  statement  rest  ? 

James  Britten. 

Richardson  the  Novelist’s  House  (5^’^  S.  xii. 
264,  295,  318,  337.)— Has  it  come  to  this,  that  we 
must  discuss  in  “ N.  & Q.”  which  is  our  right  hand 
and  which  our  left?  F.  G.,  however  “curious  his 
notions”  may  seem  to  G.  F.  B.,  is  undoubtedly 
right.  Of  a row  of  houses  facing  you,  the  one  on  your 
left  is  the  right.  In  a line  of  soldiers  the  right- 
hand  man  is  on  the  proper  right,  that  is,  his  right 
hand  is  the  right  of  the  line  : the  same  rule  holds 
good  in  all  military  formations.  In  heraldry  the 
dexter  side  of  a shield  faces  the  left  of  the  observer. 
In  a police  court  the  man  on  the  left  of  the  magis- 
trate is  the  right-hand  prisoner. 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Bookbinding  with  Wire  (S^i^  S.  xii.  328.) — In 
June,  1876,  I was  shown  this  process  in  operation 
at  a large  publishing  house  in  New  York.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  it  was  then  pointed  out  to 
me  as  a novelty.  J.  M.,  Jun. 

The  Spanish  Armada  S.  xii.  108,  134, 
155.)— The  following  relates  to  the  subject  of  the 
tract  inquired  for  ; — 

‘“John  Bruce.  Report  on  the  Arrangements  which 
were  made  for  the  Internal  Defence  of  these  Kingdoms 
when  Spain  by  its  Armada  projected  the  Invasion  and 
Conquest  of  England.  1798,  8vo.’  Pp.  iv-97,  appendi.v, 
pp.  cccxxviii,  besides  contents  seven  leaves.  At  p.  32  is 
a chart  of  the  river  Thames,  anno  1588.  Privately 
printed  for  the  use  of  ministers  at  the  time  of  Buona- 
parte’s threatened  invasion.” — Lowndes,  vol.  i.  p.  293, 
1864. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Booksellers  in  St.  Paul’s  Churcuyard  (5‘'‘ 

S.  viii.  461,  489  ; ix.  9,  97  ; xi.  93.) — Looking 
over  the  list  of  booksellers  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, I fail  to  see  the  name  of  one  which  is  on  the 
title-page  of  a book  in  my  possession.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  added  to  Dr.  Simpson’s  interesting 
list.  The  book  I refer  to  is  a History  of  Great 
Britain,  and  was  “ printed  for  Richard  Lownds,” 
In  the  words  of  the  title-page,  “Are  to  be  sold  at 
the  sign  of  the  White  Lion,  near  St.  Pauls  little 
north  dore,”  the  date  being  1653. 

Alfred  Cii.  Jonas. 

“Canoodle”  (5‘^  S.  xi.  197,  375,457.) — May 
not  “canoodle”  be  simply  the  invention  (from 
canoe)  of  some  humourist,  suggested  by  piaddle= 
fondle?  B.g  • — 

P Paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damned  fingers.” 

Ilumlet,  iii.  4. 

“ Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm 
Of  his  hand”?  Othello,  ii.  1. 

“ But  to  be  piaddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers 
As  now  they  are.”  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

Is  there  any  earlier  instance  of  the  word  in  print 
than  the  quotation  from  Punch  (what  year  ?)  given 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5‘’‘  S.  xi.  375,  where,  however,  it  is 
spelt  “ conoodle”?  R.  H.  C.  F. 

A Jeroboam  of  Claret  (5^''  S.  xi.  349,  516.) — 
Since  asking  for  the  origin  of  this  term  I have 
bought  a Jeroboam  of  whiskey.  It  is  a jar  con- 
taining a bottle  and  a half.  The  seller  of  it  told 
me  that  Jeroboam  was  originally  a nickname 
given  in  Scotland  to  smuggling  vessels. 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Henson  or  Hinson  Family  (5*’*  S.  xi.  428  ; 
xii.  33.) — I am  obliged  to  Me.  Whitehead,  but  his 
reply  does  not  answer  my  question,  viz.,  which  is 
the  right  mode  of  spelling  the  name,  and  if  it  has 
been  altered,  at  what  date  the  change  took  place  ? 
The  pedigree  wanted  is  that  of  the  family  bearing 
Az.,  a chev.  between  three  suns  or. 

James  Swan. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘**  S.  xii. 
170,  255,  279,  299.)— 

“ The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel.” 

I do  not  ktiow  who  first  used  the  very  words,  but  the 
law  which  they  expressed  was  sound,  and  liad  been 
accepted  as  such  from  the  earliest  mention  of  libel  in  the 
books.  It  was  assumed  that  the  publication  of  defamatory 
matter  tended  to  provoke  a breach  of  the  peace  and 
private  revenge  “ And  from  the  same  ground  it  further 
doth  appear  that  it  is  far  from  being  a justification  of 
a libel  tliat  its  contents  are  true  or  that  the  person  upon 
whom  it  is  made  had  a bad  reputation,  since  the  greater 
appearance  there  is  of  truth  in  any  such  malicious  in- 
vective, so  much  the  more  provoking  ” (Hawkins,  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  bk.  i ch.  xxviii.).  I am  drawn  into  this 
matter  by  Mr.  Russell’s  very  remarkable  notice  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  which  ends  thus,  “ He  is  described  as  having 
been  a fluent  and  graceful  speaker,  but  does  not  rank 
high  as  a lawyer.”  I have  been  all  my  life  among  lawyers 
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and  never  before  beard  a doubt  expressed  of  Lord  Mans- 
field’s greatness  as  one.  I have  read  all  that  I can  find  re- 
ported of  liiin,  certainly  all  that  Burrow,  Cowper,  and 
Douglas  report,  and  so  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, but,  as  my  judgment  might  not  have  much  weight,  I 
will  refer  to  that  of  Lord  Cam[djell,  who,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justices,  speaks  of  Lord  Mansfield  as  “ the 
most  accomplished  judge  who  ever  presided  in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  ” (ii.  326),  and  as  “ sedulously  preparing 
himself  to  be  a great  advocate  and  the  greatest  of  judges  ” 
(p.  327).  Inner  Te.mplak. 

(5"‘  S.  .\ii.  310) 

“ The  minx  shall  for  your  folly's  sake,”  &c. 

These  lines  are  from  the  conclusion  of  Cowper's  Judg- 
vieiil  of  the  Poets.  A.  W. 

(5''’  S.  xii,  329.) 

“ The  thin  red  line  ” was  first  used  in  an  article  in  the 
Times  describing,  od  vivum,  the  Highlanders  drawn  up 
at  Balaclava  or  Inkerman.  0. 


ffli^ccUanrnttS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  kc. 

The  Uandlool  of  Sliahespeare  Music.  Being  an  Account 
of  350  Pieces  of  Music  set  to  Words  taken  from  the 
Plays  and  Poems  of  Shakespeare,  the  Compositiotis 
ranging  from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  the  late  Alfred  Roffe.  (Ohatto  & Windus.) 
Tnisisavaluabie  contribution  to  Shakspearian  literature, 
and  its  preparation  must  have  necessitated  an  expen- 
diture of  much  time  and  patience.  It  appears  to  hav^e 
been  the  work  of  a real  enthusiast,  whose  untimely  death 
prevented  the  publication  of  his  ]\IS.,  now  happily 
accomplished  under  the  supervision  of  the  author’s 
friend,  Mr.  A.  J.  Waterlow.  Copious  references  are 
given  to  the  various  musical  settings  of  Shakspeare’s 
words,  and  apparently  the  present  handbook  was  intended 
as  the  precursor  of  a complete  and  uniform  edition  of  all 
the  music  composed  for  Shaks])eare’s  poetry.  Such  a 
work  would  be  a most  formidable  undertaking  and  one 
of  doubtful  value  ; but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  the  book  under  review  must  be  of  considerable 
service  to  literary  and  musical  students,  supplying  in- 
formation where  to  seek  scattered  and  varied  specimens 
of  music  allied  to  the  tlioughts  and  w’ords  of  the  “ swan 
of  Avon.”  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  present 
first  edition  should  be  completely  exhaustive  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  as  doubtless  a reprint  will  soon  be  needed  it  will 
be  easy  to  supply  omissions  and  make  corrections.  We 
may  remark  here  that  the  author  refers  more  than  once 
to  the  Shakespeare  Album  as  if  it  were  an  authoritative 
guide,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  simply  a 
collection  of  pleasant  musical  arrangements.  Mr.  Roffe, 
in  speaking  of  Dr.  Arne’s  music  to  As  You  Like  It,  states 
that  no  music  of  bis  can  now  be  found  to  the  lines  com- 
mencing “ AVho  doth  ambition  shun,”  and  suggests  that 
the  doctor  may  have  written  such  music,  but  that  it  has 
never  been  printed  ; he  further  remarks  that  “ all  who 
are  interested  in  old  opera  and  oratorio  music  know  how 
unmercifully  choruses  and  recitatives  are  left  unprinted,” 
an  observation  which  our  own  experience  does  not  con- 
firm. In  the  present  case  the  probability  is  that  the 
stage  manager  of  the  day  cut  down  the  play,  and  so 
eliminated  the  lines.  The  author,  on  p.  15,  notices  the 
fine  old  song,  ” It  was  a lover  and  his  lass,”  apparently 
without  being  aware  that  the  music  was  the  composition 
of  Thomas  Morley ; this  song  was  printed  in  a book, 
now  very  rare,  entitled  ‘‘  The  First  Booke  of  Ayres  or 
Little  Short  Songs  to  sing  and  play  to  the  Lute  with  the 
Base  Viole,  newly  published  by  Thomas  Morley,  Bacheler 


of  Musicke,  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  cf  Her  Majestie’s 
Royal  Chappell.  Imprinted  at  London  by  William 
Barley.  1600.”  It  should  be  noted  (p.  36)  that  the  lines, 

“ On  a day,  alack  the  day,”  have  been  published  as  a 
part-song  for  four  voices,  the  music  composed  by  W.  H. 
Cummings ; also  that  “ How  sweet  the  moonlight  ” 
(p.  48)  has  been  set  by  Arthur  Sullivan  as  a duet  for 
soprano  and  tenor,  in  a masque  called  Kenilworth,  which 
was  performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1864. 

“ Sigh  no  more,  ladies,’’  (p.  67)  is  stated  to  be  a glee  for 
five  voices  by  Stevens,  but  this  composer’s  melody  is 
more  frequently  performed  as  a song  by  a single  voice  in 
the  stage  representations  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  best  setting  extant  of  the 
Clown’s  song,  “ When  that  I was  a tiny  boy  ’'  (p.  97),  tue 
music  for  which  was  composed  by  J.  L.  Hatton.  ‘‘  Who 
is  Sylvia  ?”  (p.  109)  has  been  set  as  a part-song  by  W.  A. 
Howells,  and  deserves  mention.  As  much  may  be  said 
of  the  present  Earl  Beauchamp’s  quaint  setting  of  the 
lines,  “ How  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem” 
(p.  106),  a composition  for  four  voices,  which  gained  the 
second  prize  at  the  Noblemen’s  Catch  Club  in  1866,  and 
was  performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in  1867. 

“ As  it  fell  upon  a day  ” (p.  109)  has  been  set  as  a glee 
for  four  voices  by  J.  Coward.  We  have  pointed  out 
these  omissions  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  the  pub- 
lishers to  reprint  the  work  with  additions. 

How  to  Write  the  History  of  a Farish,  By  J.  Charles 
Cox.  (Bemrose  & Son?.) 

We  may  say  without  hesitation  that  in  hundreds  of 
parishes  in  England  there  is  some  resident  educated 
gentleman  who  could,  if  be  would  but  take  the  necessary 
labour,  collect,  and  perhaps  even  prepare  for  publication, 
a mass  of  very  curious  material  about  the  history  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  lives.  Turn  over  the  Proceedings  ov 
Transactions  of  any  large  Archeological  Society,  and 
many  such  papers  will  be  found.  Sometimes  the  squire 
of  the  parish,  sometimes  a luivate  gentleman,  more  fre- 
quently the  clergyman,  sets  himself  in  earnest  to  the 
task,  gathers  original  documents,  transcribes  old  records, 
laboriously  searches  through  the  parish  register.^,  or, 
almost  more  important  still,  rescues  scraps  of  folk-lore, 
fairy  tales,  and  local  superstitions  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  they  are  rapidly  falling,  and,  from  the  lips  of 
aged  simple  folk,  records  the  old  traditions  of  their 
fathers.  The  future  historian  of  England  who  wishes  to 
portray  men  and  manners,  who,  turning  from  bloody 
battle-fields  and  endless  parliamentary  orations,  desires 
to  paint  the  every-day  life  of  the  people,  will  owe  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  these  students,  although  they  may  have 
done  no  more  than  to  tell  the  story  of  some  retired 
hamlet  and  to  photograph  with  lifelike  truth  the  “short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.”  Many  persons  w'ould, 
we  think,  be  tempted  into  these  pleasant  pursuits  if  they 
did  but  know  how  to  begin.  Such  a little  handbook  as 
that  which  Mr.  J.  Charles  Cox  has  provided  would  put 
them  on  the  right  track  at  once.  He  tells  them  what 
to  observe  and  how  to  observe.  Prehistoric  remains, 
manorial  history,  architecture  civil  and  domestic,  local 
biography,  parochial  records,  the  church  regarded  as  a 
building  or  as  the  centre  of  religion  in  the  parish,  the 
dialect,  folk-lore,  geology,  fauna  and  flora — in  fact,  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  a good  parochial  history  is  suggested 
to  the  incipient  writer.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  aspirant  to 
such  literary  honours  is  directed  to  the  best  sources  of 
information ; he  is  told  what  Pipe  Rolls  are,  and  Patent 
Rolls,  and  Close  Rolls,  and  Pedes  Finium,  and  Inqui- 
sitions, and  over  what  periods  they  extend,  and  where 
they  may  be  found.  In  short,  in  a little  handbook  of 
112  pages,  printed  in  a large  and  legible  type,  Mr.  Cox 
fairly  starts  the  labourer  on  his  way,  and  spares  him  end- 
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less  trouble.  Tlie  book  will  assuredly  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  now  saying,  “ I would  certainly  attempt  the  his- 
tory of  iiiy  parish,  if  I did  but  know  how  to  set  about  it.” 

Military  Ai  chileclure.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
E.  Viollet-le-Duc  by  M.  i\Iacdermntt.  Second  Edition, 
with  a Preface  by  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 
(O.xford  and  London,  Parker  & Co.) 

This  book  will  attract  more  attention  from  the  recent 
death  of  the  autlmr,  for  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  died  at 
Lausanne  on  the  17th  of  September.  He  was  by 
universal  consent  the  leading  architect  in  France,  and 
was  specially  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  restoring 
mediiBval  buildings,  Xotre  Dame  of  Paris,  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  and  the  Castle  of  Pierrefonds  were  re- 
stored under  his  directions,  and  his  professional  position 
in  France  has  often  been  compared  with  that  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  England.  But  Viollet-le-Duc  was 
still  better  known  as  a man  of  letters  than  as  an  architect, 
for  he  wrote  books  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  which  are 
admirably  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  his  own  execution. 
His  l)ictionnaire  liaiso^uiH  de  I' Architecture  Franqaise, 
in  ten  volumes,  is  a standard  work,  which  has  found  its 
way  into  every  public  library  in  Europe ; and  his  Diction- 
naire  Raisonnee  du  Mohilier  Franqais,  in  six  volumes, 
is  a perfect  encyclopEedia  of  the  furniture,  arts,  and 
appliances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  wrote  also  on  the 
antiquities  of  Mexico  and  Kussia,  and  on  geology,  but 
liis  lavourite  study  was  military  architecture,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  book  under  review.  It  was  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  iMacdermott,  and  the  first  edition  of 
the  translation  was  published  in  1860,  wdth  the  hearty 
apiproval  of  the  author,  and  wdth  original  engravings 
from  his  own  excellent  drawings.  It  explains  the  whole 
art  of  fortification,  from  the  earthworks  of  the  Romans 
to  the  system  of  Vauban,  and  has  now  been  republished 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  for  the  use  of  the  British 
officers  in  Zululand.  He  is  confident  that  the  description 
of  the  Roman  fortifications  will  be  studied  with  enormous 
profit  ‘‘  wherever  the  well-disciplined  troops  of  civilized 
nations  come  in  contact  with  savages  and  he  reminds  us 
that  ‘‘earthworks  are  found  by  experience  to  be  the  best 
defence  against  modern  artillery.”  This  book,  however, 
is  full  of  interest  to  others  besides  military  and  pro- 
fessional readers,  for  the  woodcuts  and  descriptions  of 
the  keep  of  Coucy,  the  Castle  of  Milan,  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Carcassone,  and  other  places  famous  in  history, 
wdll  enable  students  to  follow  with  increased  pleasure 
and  instruction  the  progress  of  mediajval  sieges.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  which  was  built 
by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  within  a single  year,  and  of  the 
city  of  Metz  will  be  specially  interesting  to  English 
readers.  Altogether  Mr.  Parker  deserves  to  be  thanked 
for  an  opportune  edition  of  an  excellent  book. 

Choice  Poems  and  Lyrics.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Ashby. 

(Relfe  Brothers.) 

A SELECTION  which  iiicludes  Lord  Lytton’s  fine  Great 
Man,  Lady  Elizabeth  Carew's  F..evenrje  of  Injuries,  Blake’s 
Tiger,  and  Mr.  John  Godfrey  Saxe’s  fable  of  The  Elephant 
can  scarcely  be  charged  with  lack  of  catholicity.  Mr. 
Ashby  has  considerable  taste  as  an  editor,  and  his  anno- 
tations are  brief  and  to  the  point.  We  observe,  however, 
with  regret  that  some  of  the  poems  are  not  quoted  entire. 
No  editor  has,  ex  officio,  a charter  to  mutilate  master- 
pieces; and  even  the  skill  and  taste  displayed  in  the 
Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics  have  not  been  held 
to  justify  its  compiler  in  curtailing  the  Death-Bed  of 
Thomas  Hood.  If  it  be  needful  to  shorten  a poem  it 
would  be  far  better  to  omit  it  altogether. 

AnutiiI'.h,  of  Miss  E.  S.  Holt’s  admirable  little  volumes 
has  just  reached  us.  Lady  Sybil’s  Choice:  a Tale  of  the 
Crusad.es  (8haw  & Co.). 


Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  (Scarborough)  is  about  to  issue  by 
subscription  a reprint  of  The  Popish  Kingdome  ; or  reiqne 
of  Antichrist,  written  in  Latin  verse  hy  Thomas  Nao- 
georgus,  and  englyshed  hy  Barnabe  Googe,  1670.  Only 
one  perfect  copy  is  said  (see  ante,  p.  318)  to  exist,  viz., 
that  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and  from  this- 
the  reprint  will  be  taken. 

We  understand  that  a second  edition  of  Jlr.  Taswell- 
Langmead’s  English  Constitutional  History,  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged,  is  now  in  the  press  and  will  be- 
published  by  Messrs.  Stevens  & Haynes  in  time  for  the 
Michaelmas  term  of  the  Universities  and  Inns  of  Court. 

Messes.  Griffith  & Faeran  will  commence  with  the 
coming  year  the  publication  of  a new  penny  weekly,  en- 
titled The  Union  Jach:  Tales  for  British  Boys,  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  It  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  publication  of  serial  tales. 

We  have  to  record,  with  much  regret,  the  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  fifty-five,  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  R.  Ashwell, 
Canon  of  Chichester.  He  was  successively  Vice-Principal 
of  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  Principal  of  the  Oxford 
Training  College  at  Culham,  and  Principal  of  the  Theo- 
logical College  at  Chichester.  His  name  is  known  as  the 
author  of  God  in  His  IForl'S  and  Nature;  Lectures  on 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church ; The  Schoolmaster  and  his 
Studies,  &c. ; and  he  was  a contributor  to  the  Quarterly' 
Pi.eview  and  the  Church  Quarterly.  He  was  also  the  bio- 
grapher designate  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce.  the 
first  volume  of  whose  life  he  had  just  completed  for  Mr. 
Murray  when  called  away  by  the  hand  of  death  ; — 
“Atque  opere  in  medio  defixa  reliquit  aratra.” 


iJntirc^  In  (£orrfSp0iiUcnt^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  followi.eg  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Me.  a.  Waller  Hall  asks  for  the  title  of  any  book 
which  supplies  the  same  information  as  to  the  Royal 
Navy  as  Messrs.  Cassell,  Better  & Galpin's  Guide  to 
Employment  in  the  Civil  Service  gives  with  regard  to  that 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

A.  II.  G. — The  subject  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated 
in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  You  should  refer  to  our 
general  indexes  at  the  British  Museum. 

S.  T.  S. — The  lady  was  no  doubt  Mrs.  Sheridan,  whom 
Reynolds  painted  as  ” St.  Cecilia.’’  Later  on  Macaulay 
says  she  was  “ carried  out  in  a fit  ” during  Burke's  open- 
ing speech. 

R.  C.  Hope  {ante,  p.  348). — See  Flogel,  Oeschichte  der 
Komischen  Liieratur,  iii.  293,  et  sci/.,  where  will  be  found 
an  interesting  notice  of  the  life  and  works  of  Naogeorgus. 

John  Maclauchlan  (Dundee). — The  Anglicized  form 
of  a Welsh  female  Christian  name. 

Mrs.  B. — IVe  shall  be  happy  to  forward  a prepaid 
letter  (Cape  of  Good  Hope)  to  our  correspondent. 

G.  J.  H. — We  do  not  remember  to  have  received  it. 

R.  W.  G. — Letter  forwarded  to  Prof.  Mayor. 

A.  E.  L.  L.  will  have  observed  the  reply,  ante,  p.  332. 

yvTiCE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  ” The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Wo  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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A NEW  LATIN  DICTIONAKY.* 

This  lexicon,  printed  at  Oxford  from  plates 
brought  across  the  Atlantic,  must  supersede  all  its 
rivals  for  common  use.  The  great  treasuries  of 
Faber,  Gesner,  Forcellini,  Scheller,  must  indeed  be 
frequently  consulted  in  the  last  resort,  but  as  a 
hand  lexicon,  to  lie  on  the  desk  and  to  receive  cor- 
rections and  additions  in  its  margin — to  discharge, 
in  short,  the  functions  that  White’s  Freicnd  has 
discharged  so  long  and  so  efficiently — no  existing 
book  in  any  language  is  so  well  fitted  as  this. 

It  contains  many  new  words,  due  in  great  part 
to  the  excellent  lexicon  of  Georges,  which  in  small 
compass  offers  the  largest  vocabulary  of  any  Latin 
lexicon.  It  removes  many  errors.  The  form  amni- 
genus,  for  example,  is  expelled.  Conditio  (from 
condo)  is  duly  distinguished  from  conditio  (from 
condio)  and  from  condicio  (from  condico).  Ortho- 
graphy, etymology,  and  accidence  have  been 
corrected  by  the  best  and  latest  authorities.  Many 
words  are  rightly  explained  which  have  long  misled 

* A Latin  Dictionary,  founded  on  Andrews's  Edition 
of  Freund's  Latin  Dictionary.  Revised,  Enlarged,  and 
in  great  part  Rewritten  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D., 
and  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 


lexicographers.  See  under  abortus  the  two  senses 
of  abortum  facere  (“  to  miscarry  and  to  procure 
miscarriage  ”),  cu)7i  maxime,  memoriter. 

Still,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Abbatia  is 
once  more  quoted  from  J erome,  though  the  German 
editor  of  Forcellini  (followed  by  White)  only  says 
that  it  is  cited  by  Gesner  from  Jerome,  and  on 
turning  to  Gesner  we  find  he  is  speaking  of  abba- 
tissa.  It  is  doubtful  whether  abbatia  (name  or 
thing)  occurs  much  before  Boniface.  Under 
camisia  Freund,  White,  Lewis,  quote  “ Hier.  de 
vest,  mul.,”  where  Forcellini  rightly  has  “de 
vestitu  sacerdotali.”  Under  ininterjnetabilis  the 
German  Forcellini,  Hudemann  in  Klotz,  White, 
Lewis,  have  the  impossible  reference  “ Hebr.  v.  71  ” 
for  “ Hebr.  v.  11,”  which  we  find  in  Scheller,  De 
Vit,  Corradini.  Under  lanceo  Scheller  and  Hude- 
mann in  Klotz  rightly  cite  “ Tert.  c.  Marc.  iii.  13.” 
The  three  modern  editions  of  Forcellini  (confound- 
ing xiii.  with  viii.)  cite  “ iii.  8,”  while  White  and 
Lewis,  not  knowing  that  the  treatise  consists  of 
more  than  one  book,  cite  “ c.  Marc.  iii.  8.”  It 
thus  appears  that  that  most  exact  scholar.  Prof. 
Lane  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  already  done 
much  for  the  book,  has  scill  material  for  the  exercise 
of  his  critical  sagacity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that 
Englishmen  will  show  their  gratitude  for  this  gift 
from  the  new  world  by  making  Lewis  and  Short 
worthier  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  Liddell 
and  Scott.  J.  E.  B.  M. 


THE  MISUSE  OP  ENGLISH  BY  FRENCH 
WRITERS. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  an  amusing 
addition  to  the  curiosities  of  literature  might  be 
made  by  collecting  some  of  the  errors  committed  by 
French  writers  when  using,  or  translating  from, 
our  language,  or  when  treating  of  things  English. 
I am  aware  that  we  are  not  immaculate  in  this 
respect,  and  that  English  authors  not  unfrequently 
fall  into  absurd  mistakes  when  employing  the 
French  language ; but  our  blunders,  I think,  are 
not  nearly  so  ludicrous  as  those  of  our  neighbours 
d’outre  manche.  In  pre-locomotive  times,  when 
John  Bull  with  his  “ boule  dogue”  was  as  little 
known  to  the  Frenchman  as  the  frog-eating  Gaul 
to  us,  errors  might  be  more  readily  pardoned,  but 
since  the  separation  of  London  from  Paris  has  been 
reduced  to  a journey  of  a few  hours  the  misunder- 
standings of  the  two  nations  ought  to  be  propor- 
tionately curtailed.  This  seems,  however,  hardly 
to  be  the  case  as  yet,  and  the  blunders  to  which 
I am  about  to  refer  are,  I believe,  more  fre- 
quent in  authors  of  the  present  than  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  impossible  to  repress  a smile  on 
finding  “ Love’s  last  shift  ” converted  into  “ La 
derniere  chemise  de  I’amour,”  or  in  discovering 
that  by  “Rue  de  la  flotte”  our  peaceful  Fleet 
Street  is  intended.  This  subject  may  perchance 
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enliven  some  of  the  future  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
Perhaps  ]\I.  Henri  Gausseron,  who  has  given  us 
in  your  pages  (h***  S.  v.  23,  81,  122,  163,  203)  so 
valuable  and  interesting  a “List  of  English  Words 
used  hy  French  Writers  and  missing  in  Littre’s 
Dictionnairt,”  will  communicate  some  of  the  mia- 
uses  which,  in  his  extensive  reading,  he  cannot 
fail  to  have  detected.  I propose  for  the  moment 
to  confine  myself  to  one  book,  Madame  Putiphar, 
par  Petrus  Borel,  Paris,  1839.  The  scene  is  laid 
partly  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  chief  characters, 
described  as  a “ lourde  bulbe  humaine,”  who 
“ suoit  le  roasibcef,  le  vin  et  Vale  par  tons  les  pores,” 
is  designated  variously  as  “ le  commodore,”  “ le 
Head-landlord,”  “le  lord  comte  de  Cockermouth- 
Castle."  The  hero  of  the  tale  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  Patrick  Fitz-Whyte  Mac-Phadruig,  and  al- 
though possessing  no  title  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  “my  lord  Pat,”  sometimes  as  “sir  Patrick.” 
The  heroine’s  name  of  Deborah  is  shortened  into 
“ Debby.’’  Our  poet  Young,  wdio  is  put  side  by 
side  with  Bayard,  is  written  “Yung.”  Finally, 
the  savage  Lord  Cockermouth  taunts  his  countess 
with  being  a “Saint  hearted  milk-soup!”  This 
terrible  invective,  be  it  noted,  retains  in  the  late 
reprint  of  Madame  Putiphar  (Paris,  Leon  Willem, 
1877)  all  its  pristine  peculiarity. 

H.  S.  Asiibee. 


THE  FATHER  OF  ROBERT  FITZ  HARDING. 

Robert  fitz  Harding  of  Bristol  was  one  of  those 
pre-eminent  local  men  who  leave  behind  them 
a name  which  will  deservedly  last  as  long  as  the 
town  they  benefited.  Moreover,  Robert  was  the 
founder  of  the  only  baronial  family  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  has  preserved  its  direct  main  line  down 
to  the  present  day  without  one  instance  of  reversion 
to  a distant  collateral.  From  Robert  downwards 
very  few  families  have  been  so  minutely  and 
accurately  recorded,  but  about  Robert’s  father 
Harding  everything  seems  uncertain.  The  canons 
of  the  abbey  founded  by  Robert  discovered  long 
after  that  Harding  was  “ son  of  a king  of  Den- 
mark,” a statement  as  vague  as  it  is  improbable. 
Smyth,  the  family  historian,  says  Harding  died 
Nov.  5,  about  1115,  and  that  his  wife,  Robert’s 
mother,  bore  the  unusual  name  of  Lividia.  Smyth, 
and  more  minutely  Seyer  (Memoirs  of  Bristol, 
vol.  i.  ch.  iv.),  investigated  the  question  of  his 
identity  with  “ Harding,  son  of  Ednoth  the  staller,” 
and  Harding,  son  of  EZnod,  presumed  to  be  the 
same,  which  F>r.  Freeman  admits  (Norm.  Conq., 
iv.  p.  757).  According  to  Smyth,  Harding  was 
provost  of  Bristow  and  had  other  sons  besides 
Robert,  named  Nicholas,  Elias,  Maurice,  and 
Jordan.  About  Nicholas  he  apparently  knew 
nothing.  Yet  it  seems  clear  to  me  he  was  the 
Nicholas  fitz  Harding  who,  besides  holding  a 
knight’s  fee  of  the  old  feoffment  of  the  honour  of 


Gloucester,  in  1166  held  two  knights’  fees  incapite 
in  Somerset,  and  describes  in  his  return  the  sub- 
feoffments  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  his 
father,  rvhose  son  and  heir  he,  of  course,  was.* *  No 
one  has  yet  attempted  to  identify  him  or  his  lands, 
but  he  certainly  was  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
De  Meriet,  and  as  certainly  his  father  was  the 
“ Harding  son  of  Alnod”  who  at  the  date  of  Domes- 
day Book  (1086)  was  holding  Meriet,  Lopen,  and 
four  other  manors  in  Somerset.  When,  in  1166, 
Nicholas  made  the  return  concerning  his  military 
tenure  he  must  have  been  about  seventy-six,  which 
would  accord  very  well  with  his  being  the  eldest 
brother  of  Robert  of  Bristol.  Robert  named  one 
of  his  sons  Nicholas,  and  that  Alnod  or  Elnod  was 
also  Robert’s  grandfather  there  is  this  interesting 
confirmation.  Some  of  AZnod’s  lands  in  Dorset- 
shire had  been  acquired  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester, 
among  them  Fifehide  (Magdalen),  which  long  after 
Robert  fitz  Harding  and  his  suzerain  Rannulf,  Earl 
of  Chester,  gave  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine  at 
Bristol.+  Earl  Hugh  had  also  in  Dorset  three 
manors  which  had  been  Ednod’s,  but  I think — the 
reasons  are  too  long  to  give  here — that  Harding, 
son  of  Ednoth,  was  rather  uncle  of  “ Harding,  son 
of  Alnod,”  than  one  and  the  same,  being  a genera- 
tion earlier,  having  held  lands  in  Somerset  even  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Elias,  son  of  Harding,  was  probably  the  Elias  de 
Bevington  in  Berkeley  who  had  a son  Maurice. 
Maurice,  son  of  Harding,  was  the  first  of  this 
favourite  Christian  name  with  the  Berkeleys,  and 
may  have  been  a godson  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Jordan,  another  brother  of  Robert  fitz  Harding, 
mentioned  by  Smyth,  w'as  in  all  likelihood  the 
father  of  those  three  brothers  called  “de  la  Warr,” 
viz.,  Jordan,  David  (of  Bristol),  and  Arthur,  who 
witnessed  as  nephews  charters  of  their  uncle  Robert. 
I think  it  very  probable  their  father  got  his  name 
from  living  in  that  vicus  or  street  at  Bristol  called 
“ the  Weir,”  from  its  proximity  to  the  dam  of  the 
mills  on  the  river  Frome  immediately  beneath  the 
castle  walls.  He  was  undoubtedly  progenitor  of 
the  baronial  family  of  “ De  la  Warr,”  though  it  is 
not  certain  whether  he  was  brother  or  brother-in- 
law  of  Robert  fitz  Harding.J 

* Li/ier  Niger  Scaccarii,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  The  Rev.  R.  W. 
Eyton,  in  his  recent  work  Court,  Household,  and  Itiueranj 
of  Henry  I.,  has  now  clearly  proved  that  these  returns 
were  ordered  by  the  king  in  the  second  Council  of  Claren- 
don, Feb.,  llh(i,  and  required  to  be  sent  in  by  the  first 
Monday  in  Lent  (March  13  that  year).  Nicholas,  grand- 
son of  Nicholas  de  Meriet,  is  mentioned  in  Tesla  de  Nevill 
(p.  163)  as  holding  “ Meriet  in  cayiie  of  the  lord  the  king 
by  the  service  of  two  knights  (by  descent) /rom  the  conqiceit 
of  England,  one  of  the  honour  of  Gloucester,  the  other  of 
the  honour  of  Moretain,”  and  Lopen  was  still  part  of  the 
fief. 

1 Dugdale’s  ifon.  Angl.  (new  edition),  vol.  vi.  p.  364. 

1 In  most  early  instances  the  name  is  written  “ la 
[ Warr,"  without  the  “ de.”  The  Weir  at  Bristol  is  called 
; “ Le  Weere  ” by  William  Wyrcestre.  There  is  no  con- 
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These  presumed  new  facts  are  best  shown  by  tion,  or  confirmatory  evidence  from  ancient  deeds 
a tabular  pedij^ree,  which  I append,  but  I should  the  only  source  likely  to  afford  it.  ’ 

be  very  glad  of  any  correction,  additional  informa-  ! 


Alnod  [qy.  the  thane  in  the  reign  of  Eilward  the  Confessor  who  was  a landowner=  .. 
in  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Devon,  bought  of  Bishop  Alwold  (1041-56)  a le  ise 
for  life  of  certain  lands  of  the  see  of  Sherbourne,  in  Dorset,  and  in  King  William’s 
time  t )ok  land  in  Burstock  from  a thane  who  held  it  in  King  Edward’s  time,  which 
looks  as  if  Alnod  had  been  Sheriff  of  Dorset  under  the  Conqueror]. 


“ Harding,  son  of  Alnod,”  lield  in  1086  manors  in  Meriet,  Lopen,  and  four  other=... 
places  in  Somersetshire.  Living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  he  made  sub-  | 
feoffments.  Harding,  the  father  of  Robert,  died  Nov.  6,  about  1115.  I 


Nicholas  fitz  narding,=.,. 
son  and  lieir ; held  in 
1166  two  knights’  fees 
and  a half  in  Somerset 
and  one  of  the  honour 
of  Gloucester;  must 
have  been  then  at 
least  76  ; dead  1171. 


Robert  fitz  Harding, 
of  Bristol,  foumler 
of  St.  Austin’s  Ab- 
bey, and  diedacanon 
therein  Feb. 5, 1170; 
grantee  of  Berkeley; 
in  1166  held  lands  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  of  H.  de  Bohun. 


=Eva,  had 
a brother 
Durand  ; 
d.  a nun, 
iMar.  12, 
1170. 


Elias  fitz  Hard-=... 
ing,  witnessed  a 
charter  of  Ro- 
bert, qy.  of  Be- 
vington,  in  Ber- 
keley, and  father 
of  Maurice. 


Maurice. 

Agnes, 
wife  of 
Hugh  de 
Haseley. 

Blaud. 

Cecily. 


Jordan, qy.“Je_,,, 
la  Warr,”  and 
father  of  Jor- 
dan, David  of 
Bristol,  and 
Arthur,  ne- 
phews of  Ro- 
bert. 


I 

Henry  fitz  Ni-, 
cholas;  1171, 
Scutage  Roll, 
Henry  de  Me- 
riet  gave  land 
there  to  the 
Templars ; 
dead  1192. 


1 

=...  Henry, 

1 

Maurice  fitz=.Alice, 

1 

Nicholas= 

=Ala.  Robert  fitz 

1 

Thos  , 

Dean  of 

Robert  fitz  I dau.  of 

de  Tick- 

Robert  fitz 

Arch- 

Moreton 

Harding  or  | Roger 

enham. 

Harding  or 

dea- 

(Exeter 

de  Berkeley,  | deBer- 

Somer- 

“ de  Were,” 

con  of 

d ),  Arch- 

ob.  June  26,  | keley. 

set,  ob. 

Som.  ; had 

Wore. 

deacon 

1190,  buried  I 

1189. 

also  Bever- 

of  Exeter 

Brentford.  | 

ston,  Billes- 

after. 

wyke,  &c.. 

I 

1 

dead  1195.* *- 

The  Meriets  of 
Meriet. 


The  Berkeleys  of 
Berkeley  Castle. 


The  Fitz  Nichols  of 
Tickenham. 


I 1 I 

Matilda,  wife  of 
Otho  titzWilliam. 

Aldeua,  wife  of 
Nigel  fitz  Arthur 
of  Clapton. 

Helena,  wife  of 
Roger  de  Berke- 
ley. 


I 

The  baronial  family  of 
De  la  Warr. 

A.  S.  Ellis. 


Westminster. 

SOME  PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

(1.)  I put  the  following  first,  because*  it  may 
interest  Bibliothecary  : — 

Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2 : — 

“ Playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was 
and  is  to  hold,  as  'hcere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.” 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  c.  xii.  : — 
“‘True,’  said  the  knight, ‘the  ornaments  of  comedy 
ought  not  to  be  rich  and  real,  but  feigned  and  artificial, 
like  the  drama  itself,  which  I would  have  thee  respect, 
Sancho,  and  receive  into  favour,  together  with  those 
who  represent  and  compose  it ; for  they  are  all  instru- 
ments of  great  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  holding,  as 
it  were,  a looking  glass  alicags  before  us,  in  which  we  see 
naturally  delineated  all  Ihe  actions  of  life.” 

nexion  between  this  name  and  Weere  in  Somerset,  which 
Robert  fitz  Harding  left  to  his  son  Robert,  but  the 
family,  it  is  said,  gave  its  name  to  Wick?rnr,  in  Glouces- 
tershire. It  was,  in  all  probability,  either  Jordan  or 
David  la  Warr  who  founded  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew in  Bristol. 

* His  only  son,  Maurice  “ de  Gaunt”  or  “ Paynel,” 
came  of  age  in  1207.  An  immense  inheritance  fell  to 
him  through  his  mother,  namely,  baronies  of  Gaunt  and 
Paynel,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  He  died, 
without  issue,  at  Portsmouth,  embarking  for  Brittany, 


(2.)  Milton,  Comus,  1.  476  seq. : — 

“ How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose. 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 

And  a perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets. 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.” 

Montaigne  : — 

“ On  a grand  tort  de  la  peindre  (la  Philosophie)  triste 
et  chagrine,  pale  et  pieuse ; qui  me  I’a  masquee  de  ce 
faux  visage  1 Rien  n’est  plus  gai,  plus  enjoue,  et  si  je 
Pose  dire  plus  folatre;  la  vraie  marque  de  la  sagesse  est 
une  joie  vive  et  constante.” 

I am  sorry  I cannot  indicate  this  place  more  accu- 
rately. 

(3.)  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  § ii.  ; — 

“ A little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing  ; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.” 

I believe  the  source  of  this  to  be  the  following ; 
Atterbury,  Sermon  v.  (preached  in  1694)  : — 
“Thus  it  is  in  all  matters  of  speculation  or  practice  ; 
he  that  knows  but  a little  of  them,  and  is  very  confident 

April  30,  1230,  having  founded  the  hospital  of  St.  Mark 
at  Billeswyck-justa-Bristol  the  year  before,  and  also  a 
priory  of  Black  Friars  near  the  Weir,  before  mentioned. 
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of  his  own  strength,  is  more  out  of  the  way  of  true  know- 
ledge than  if  he  knew  nothing  at  all.  Now  there  is,  I 
say,  a natural  tendency  in  pride  towards  putting  a man’s 
mind  into  such  a situation  as  this  ; and  therefore  it  must 
needs  be  a quality  very  opposite  to  the  search  and  attain- 
ment of  true  wisdom.” 

Cf.  the  beginning  of  this  section  of  Pope’s  Essay, 
“ Of  all  the  causes,”  &c.,  to  the  never 

failing  vice  of  fools.” 

(4.)  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  i.  1.  87  scq. : — 

“ Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A hero  perish,  or  a sparrow  fall.” 

Xavier  de  Maistre,  Voyage  autour  de  via 
Chamhre : — 

“ La  mort  d'un  horame  sensible,  qui  expire  au  milieu 
de  ses  amis  ddsoles,  et  celle  d’un  papillon  que  fair  froid 
du  matin  fait  pdrir  dans  le  calice  d une  fleur,  sont  deux 
epoques  semhlables  dans  le  cours  de  la  nature.” 

(5.)  Pope,  Ib.,  Ep.  ii.  1. 145  (of  the  ruling  passion) : 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse.” 

Schiller,  Wallenstein' s Tod,  Act  i.  sc.  4 : — 

Denn  aus  Gemeinem  ist  der  Mensch  gemacht 
Und  die  Gevjohnheit  nennt  er  seine  Amine.” 

I am  tempted  to  continue  the  quotation,  as  it 
leads  to  another  parallel : — 

“ Web  dem,  der  an  den  wiirdig  alten  Hausrath 
Him  riihrt  das  theure  Erbstiick  seiner  Ahnen  ! 

Das  Jahr  iibt  eine  heiligende  kraft, 

AVas  grau  vor  Alter  ist,  das  ist  ihm  guttlich. 

Sei  ini  Besitze  und  du  wohnst  ini  Recht 
Und  heilig  wird’s  die  Menge  dir  bewahren.’’ 

Cf.  Carlyle,  French  Eevohition,  bk.  ii.  c.  iii.  : — 

“ Rash  enthusiast  of  Change,  beware  ! Hast  thou 
well  considered  all  that  Habit  does  in  this  life  of  ours, 
how  all  Knowledge  and  all  Practice  hang  wondrous  over 
infinite  abysses  of  the  Unknown,  Impracticable  ; and 
our  whole  being  is  an  infinite  abyss,  overarched  by  Habit, 
as  by  a thin  Earth-rind,  laboriously  built  together?  ” 

(6.)  Pope,  Ih.,  Ep.  ii.  1.  181  : — 

“ As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter’s  care. 

On  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear  ; 

The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot, 

AVild  nature’s  vigor  working  at  the  root.” 

Goethe,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  bk.  xiii.  : — 

“ AVie  spat  lernen  wir  ensehen,  dass  wir,  indem  wir 
unsere  Tugenden  ausbilden,  unsere  Fehler  zugleich  mit 
anbauen.  Jene  rnhen  auf  diesen  wie  auf  Hirer  'Wv.rzel, 
und  diese  verzweigen  sich  insgelieim  eben  so  stark  und 
so  mannigfaltig,  als  jene  im  offenbaren  Lichte.” 

(7.)  Schiller,  Eon  Carlos,  Act  iii.  sc.  10  (Mar- 
quis von  Posa  speaks) : — 

” Er  [Gott]  der  Freiheit 
Entziickende  Erscheinung  nicht  zu  stbren 
Er  liisst  des  Uebels  grauenvolles  Heer 
In  seinem  Weltall  lieber  toben — ihn, 

Den  Kiinstler,  wird  man  nicht  bewahr,  bescheiden 
Verhiillt  er  sich  in  ewige  Gesetze  ; 

Die  sieht  der  Freigeist,  doch  nicht  ihn.  AVozu 
Ein  Gott?  sagt  er  : die  AVelt  ist  sich  genug. 

Und  koines  Christen  Andacht  hat  ihn  nielir 
Als  dieses  Freigeists  Liisterung,  gepriesen.” 

Perhaps  suggested  by  Pascal,  Pensces,  i. 

“ Si  cette  religion  se  vantait  d’avoir  une  vue  claire  de 
Dieu,  et  de  le  posseder  h decouvert  et  sans  voile,  ce  serait 
la  combattre  que  de  dire  qu’on  ne  voit  rien  dans  le  monde 


qui  le  montre  avec  cette  evidence.  Mais  puisqu’elle 
dit  au  contraire  que  les  hommes  sont  dans  les  tenebres, 
et  dans  I’eloignement  de  Dieu,  qu’il  s’est  cache  d leur 
connaissance,  et  que  e'est  memo  le  nom  qu’il  se  donne 
dans  les  Ecritures,  Deiis  ahsconditus,”  &c. 

(8.)  The  two  following  are  not  without  great 
resemblance  in  spite  of  a manifest  discrepancy. 
In  Memoriam,  liii.  : — 

“ So  runs  my  dream  : but  what  am  I ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 

And  with  no  language  but  a cry.” 

De  Quincey,  preface  to  Autobiographic  Sketches: 

“ Nothing  on  the  stage  but  a solitary  infant,  and  its 
solitary  combat  with  grief — a mighty  darkness,  and  a 
sorrow  without  a voice.” 

(9.)  Lastly^,  has  it  ever  been  noticed  that  the 
famous  scene  in  Kenilivorth,  in  which  Leicester 
appears  in  his  courtly  splendour  to  Amy  Eobsart, 
is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  a precisely  similar 
scene  in  Goethe’s  Egmont,  Act  iii.,  between  Eg- 
mont  and  Cliirchen  ? D.  C.  T. 


Free  Translations.  — In  the  Contemgjorary 
Review  for  October,  1879,  p.  360,  Prof.  Jebb’s 
translation  of  a passage  in  the  Phormio  is  quoted 
with  approbation,  from  which  I do  not  dissent ; I 
do,  however,  object  to  the  misuse  of  a modern 
quasi- equivalent,  which  would  convey  an  erroneous 
notion  to  the  mere  English  reader,  and  ensure  the 
detection  of  any  boy  who  might  use  the  book  as  a 
crib  : — 

“Phormio.  Cedodum,  en  unquam  injuriarum  audisti 
mihi  scriptam  dicam  ? 

Geta.  Qui  istuc  ? 

Ph.  Quia  non  rete  accipitri  tenditur  neque  miluo, 
Qui  male  faciunt  nobis  : illis  qui  nihil  faciunt  tenditur. 
Quia  enim  in  illis  fructus  est ; in  illis  opera  luditur. 

Aliis  aliunde  est  periclum  unde  aliquid  abradi  potest : 
Alibi  sciunt  nihil  esse.  Dices,  duceni  damnaium  donum: 
Alere  nolunt  hominem  edacem  ; et  sapiunt,  mea  quidem 
sententia. 

Pro  maleficio  si  beneficium  summum  nolunt  reddere.” 

Phormio,  Act  ii.  sc.  2,  vv.  15-22. 

“ Ph.  Tell  me,  did  you  ever  hear  of  an  action  of 
damages  brought  against  me  ? 

Geta.  How  comes  it  that  you  escape  so  well  ? 

Ph.  Because  we  do  not  spread  nets  for  hawks  or  kites 
that  do  us  harm ; the  net  is  spread  for  the  harmless 
birds.  The  fact  is,  pigeons  may  be  plucked,  hawks  and 
kites  mock  our  pains.  A’arious  dangers  beset  people  who 
can  be  pilfered.  I am  known  to  have  nothing.  You  will 
say  they  will  get  a writ  of  ‘ habeas  corpus.’  They  would 
rather  not  keep  a large  eater,  and  I think  they  are  right 
to  decline  requiting  a bad  turn  with  a signal  favour.” 

“ Pigeons  ” may  be  appropriate,  though  not  in  the 
original,  but  my  objection  is  to  “habeas  corpus,” 
an  English  writ  which  is  used  for  the  release,  and 
never  for  the  detention,  of  prisoners.  A “ capias 
ad  satisfaciendum  ” would  have  been  nearer,  though 
not  equivalent.  By^  the  Boman  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor — of  which  there  is  a good  summary  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities, art.  “ Nexum  ” — a debtor  might  be  taken 
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iis  a slave.  By  the  English  law  one  who,  not 
being  a trader,  could  not  be  made  a bankrupt, 
might  be  imprisoned  for  life  unless  he  would  make 
a declaration  of  insolvency,  provided  by  32  Geo.  II., 

§ 28,  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  his  dis- 
charge unless  the  detaining  creditor  would  allow 
him  two  shillings  and  fourpence  a week.  Some 
■creditors  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  having  to 
pay — “alere  nolebant  hominem  edaceni”;  others 
paid  if  the  debtor  was  well  connected  or  supposed 
to  have  property  which  they  could  not  touch  ; but 
they  could  not  make  their  debtors  work  for  them. 
All  this  is  now  swept  away  by  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt. 

I may  here  mention  another  misapplication  of 
English  legal  phrase.  In  the  CEdijJus  Tyrannm, 
V.  566,  CEdipus  asks  Creon,  aAA’  ovk  'iptwav  rou 
^ai'o'cTO?  eerxere;  which  Mr.  Edwards  translates, 
“But  held  ye  no  inquest  on  the  murdered  king?” 

Being  on  the  question  of  mistranslation,  I may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  5“'  S.  v.  5, 
where  I complained  tliat  Pope  (Fenton)  had 
■ascribed  to  Autolycus  “ spotless  truth  and  deeds 
of  martial  fame,”  in  direct  contradiction  to  Homer’s 
j<\£TrTO(rvvy  6'  opi<(p  re,  Od.,  xix.  396,  and  that 
other  translators,  though  not  so  false,  had  been 
evasive.  Even  Cowper,  who  came  nearest  to  the 
original,  by  “furtive  arts”  gave  the  impression  of 
a “ black-leg  ” rather  than  a thief.  I am  sorry  to 
find  my  favourite  Worsely  still  more  delicate  ; — 

“ He  came  to  see  Autolycus  of  yore, 

His  mother’s  sire,  who  very  far  before 

All  men  in  sleight  of  oaths  and  dexterous  skill. 

Hanked  by  the  gifts  of  Hermes.” 

But  at  last  justice  has  been  done  to  Autolycus  by 
Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang  : “ Odyseus  went  to 
Parnassus  to  see  Autolycus  and  the  sons  of  Au- 
tolycus, his  mother’s  noble  father,  who  outdid  all 
men  in  thievery  and  skill  in  swearing.” 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Ameer  Yakoob  Khan. — The  derivation  of  the 
Ameers  name  shows,  I think,  that  the  Afghans 
are  a Semitic  people,  whatever  be  the  truth  of  the 
idea  that  they  are  the  remains  of  the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel.  Ameer,  or  as  often  spelled  Amir, 
is  just  the  Hebrew  amir  which  means 

“chief”  or  “head.”  Arabic  has  the  same  word, 
which  we  have  got  from  it  in  “ admiral ’’(amM'-al). 
Yakoob  or  Yakob  is  the  Hebrew  for  Jacob.  Khan 

is  the  Hebrew  Icohcn  or  kahen 

signifies  “ priest  ” and  sometimes  “ prince.”  Of 
•course,  in  a theocracy  they  were  combined  in  one 
person.  Amir  Yakoob  Khan  is  thus,  almost 
without  change,  Hebrew  for  “ Commander  Jacob, 
the  prince.”  Khan,  I might  have  noted,  is  likely 
akin  to  our  word  “ king.”  J.  Morrison. 


Expenses  of  a Boy  at  Westminster  School 
IN  1715. — The  following  extracts  from  the  bill  of 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Moore,  dating  from  December  21, 
1714,  to  June  21,  1715,  for  the  expenses  of  his  son 
at  Westminster  School,  are  curious  and  will  be  inter- 
esting to  old  Westminsters.  They  may  be  compared 
with  some  extracts  from  the  private  account-book  of 
Brownlow  North  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester) 
while  at  Eton  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Both  are  derived  from  the  originals  belonging  to 


the  Baroness  North. 

Sweeping  y'  school  

0 

0 

6 

Strewing  y'  school  

0 

5 

0 

Writting  y' speech  

0 

1 

0 

Given  him  for  the  Election  feast 

0 

11 

0 

A seat  in  the  Church  

0 

2 

0 

To  y'  Barber  half  a y'’  looking  to  his  wig 

0 

6 

0 

The  half  year’s  Boord 

10 

0 

0 

Dr.  Freind's  New  Year’s  gift  

1 

1 

6 

8 ells  of  Holland  for  a Surplis 

1 

12 

0 

For  2 Colledg  Gownds  

1 

10 

0 

A cap  

0 

5 

0 

Verses  at  his  admittance  

0 

5 

0 

To  the  Capt.  of  y®  School  

1 

1 

6 

For  y'  Seness  [scenes'!]  

0 

10 

9 

The  Bedmaker  ...  

0 

1 

0 

D®  Frend  for  half  a year's  schooling  ... 

2 

3 

0 

10  bands  

0 

10 

0 

The  whole  bill  amounts  to  40Z.  5s.  5d. 

Private  account-book  of  Brownlow  North  while 
at  Eton  : — 

Keceived. — Brought  with  me  £3  7 6 

Allowances  12  6 

For  being  sent  up  2 6 


In  all  £i  12  6 
{Extracts.)  


For  being  set  over  the  water  0 0 6 

At  a Bull-bating 0 16 

Drank  Tea  at  Salt  Hill  ...  ...  ...  0 10 

Drank  Tea  at  the  Coffee  House  ...  0 0 8 

Gave  the  Boy  forhitting  him  with  a Ball  0 10 

Lost  wagers  at  a Cock  fighting  ...  ...  0 3 0 

Dined  at  Salt  Hill...  ...  ...  ...  0 2 6 

Tipt  M™  K inter's  Maid 010 

For  breaking  a man’s  window 0 10 

Received  £4  12  6 

Spent  4 10  0 

Remains  0 2 6 


Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

When  were  Trousers  first  worn  in  Eng- 
land ?— Mr.  Planchd,  in  his  History  of  British 
Costume  (one  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  LTseful  Knowledge),  furnishes  no 
information  on  this  not  uninteresting  question.  It 
is  generally  known  to  us  middle-aged  men,  by 
“tradition,”  that  breeches  began  to  give  place  to 
trousers  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  trousers 
were  actually  worn  by  London  exquisites  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  last  centur5L 

“ It  will  be  observed,”  says  a writer  in  Arliss’s  Pocket 
Magazine  of  Classic  and  Polite  Literahire,  New  Series, 
vol.  iii.  1825,  “ from  the  following  description  of  a dandy 
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published  ill  1791,  tliat  trousers  were  then  in  fashion, 
and  were  considered  as  a ridiculous  article  of  dress  : — 

‘ ADVKUTISEMKNT  ExTRAOltPINAKY  ! 

‘ Lost,  hist  Satui’day  night,  supposed  in  the  lobby  of 
tlie  new  ilieatre,  an  overgrown  l?aby,  who  arrived  but 
two  davs  ago  in  town,  from  the  country.  He  had  on  a 
light-coloured  coat,  with  cape  hanging  carelessly  over 
his  shoulder;  a pair  of  his  father’s  breeches,  which 
reach  down  to  his  ancles;  and  an  old  pair  of  his  grand- 
mamme’x  spectacles,  which  he  converted  into  an  ojiera- 
glass.  lie  had  on  his  sister’s  high-crowned  hat,  and  his 
hair  cut  so  short,  that  you  might  observe  his  bare  poll, 
liuughs  a great  deal ; can  swear  a few  fashionable  oaths; 
but  does  not  know  how  to  write  his  name.  Answers  to 
the  name  of  Master  Jackey.  As  he  had  only  sixpence 
a week  pocket-money,  it  is  feared  he  is  detained  in  some 
Cake-shop  for  his  reckoning  ; if  so,  all  demands  shall  be 
chearfully  paid,  if  he  is  restored  to  his  disconsolate 
parents.’  ” 

Burlesque  a.(lvertisemei;t.s,  such  as  the  foregoing, 
were  not  uneominon  in  old  magazines. 

W.  A.  Clouston. 

PtEGISTER  NO  PUOOF  OF  THE  TlME  OF  ElRTII. — 
The  following  cutting  ought  to  appear  in  “N.  & Q.,” 
.as  it  is  probably  the  notice  of  the  christening  of 
the  person  who  had  attained  the  greatest  age  at 
the  time  of  the  christening,  and  is  the  strongest 
instance  of  the  many  that  have  occurred  where  the 
christening  has  taken  place  long  after  the  birth  ; — 

“ Baptism  of  a Centenarian.— Miss  Mury  Travis,  of 
Cottingham,  yorkshire,  whose  centenary  was  celebrated 
with  festivities  at  the  commencement  of  this  month,  was 
on  Friday  baptized  by  the  virar  of  the  parish,  the  Rev. 
C.  Overton.  The  venerable  lady  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  though  she  often  joined  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church.” — The  Times,  October  28. 
An  entry  of  a baptism  in  a register  made  bj^  a 
clergyman  only  proves  that  a person  of  the  name 
was  then  christened  ; it  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
any  proof  either  of  the  date  or  of  the  place  of 
birth  of  the  person  christened.  The  entry  in  a 
baptismal  register  is  too  often  considered  as  proof 
of  the  age  of  the  person  baptized.  C.  S.  G. 

A Clerical  Establishment. — I had  recently 
in  my  small  establishment  the  following  singular 
array  of  clerical  dignitaries  : coachman,  Claugh- 
ton  ; groom,  Longley  ; cook,  Porteous.  Q.  D. 

Books  not  in  the  British  Museum  (ante, 
pp.  245,  266,  286,  306.) — A Relation  of  A^^pari- 
tions  of  Spirits  in  the  County  of  Monmouth  and 
the  Frincipality  of  PFales,  by  Edmund  Jones, 
printed  at  Newport  in  1813  (see  British  Gohlins, 
by  Wirt  Sikes,  p.  104).  In  order  to  verify  Mr. 
Sikes’s  statement  I have  looked  at  the  Museum 
catalogue  ; and  although  another  book  of  Edmund 
Jones  is  there,  the  above  mentioned  is  not. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

IMagries. — It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  in 
“ N.  & (1.”  that  in  many  leases  of  lands  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  made  early  in  the  last  century, 
there  were  two  clauses,  one  relating  to  ash  trees. 


the  other  for  the  protection  of  “ the  pretty  English 
bird  the  m.agpie.”  Hence  perhaps  m.ay  come  what 
is  not  uncommon  in  Ireland,  a magpie’s  nest  near 
the  farmhouse,  which  is,  as  it  were,  under  pro- 
tection and  never  interfered  with.  C.  B. 

Hogarth’s  “Five  o’Clock  Tea.”— The  follow- 
ing, from  the  Daily  Advertiser,  1768,  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers,  and  cast  a gleam  of  light  on 
the  social  position  of  a capital  figure  in  Hogarth’s 
representation  of  a “ five  o’clock  tea  ” : — 

“A  Negro  Boy. — To  be  disposed  of,  a fine  bealtliy 
Negro  Boy,  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age.  He 
lias  been  five  years  in  England,  is  very  good  natured  am’ 
tractable,  and  would  be  very  useful  in  a Family,  or  a 
Lady’s  Foot  Boy.  The  Price,  Fifty  Guineas.  Enquire 
at  Sir.  Taylor’s,  a Taylor,  in  Hemming’s  Row,  Charing 
Cross  No  Objection  to  let  the  Boy  be  a Week  on  Trial. 

What  an  investment  would  that  fifty  guineas  be 
now  ! When  done  with,  the  boy  would  fetch  a 
considerable  part  of  the  sum  as  a surgical  subject. 
A few  days  after  the  above  was  published  Sir  J. 
Fielding  remonstrated  with  the  public  about  the 
importation  of  “ blacks  ” as  a highly  objectionable 
proceeding.  0. 


«BiifrtPiS. 

We  always  assume  that  correspondents,  before  sending 
us  questions  about  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  words, 
have  had  recourse  to  the  most  obvious  books  of  reference. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named  Johnson’s  Diclicnary,  Web- 
ster’s Dictionary,  Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,  Wright’s  Provincial  Glossary,  Jamie- 
son’s smaller  Scottish  Dictionary,  Nares's  Glossary,  and 
Schmidt’s  Shahespeare  Lexicon.  Stratmann’s  Old  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  though  not  so  generally  accessible, 
should  be  added  to  the  above  list,  which  must  not  be- 
supposed  to  be  complete. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


“ Jacobite  ” Portraits  at  Badminton. — The 
Dukes  of  Beaufort  were  (as  is  well  known)  always 
loyal  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  of  the  old  Tory 
side  in  politics.  The  following  letter,  without  date, 
appears  to  be  signed  by  Henry,  the  second  dukcy 
born  in  1684,  and  who  died  in  1714.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  “ The  Rig*  Hon.  the  Lord  North  and 
Gray”  (William, Lord  North  and  Gray, born  1673, 
died  1734).  The  original  is  at  Wroxton,  the  seat 
of  the  Baroness  North.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  portraits  of  the  “L.  B.”  (or  Loyal 
Brothers?)  are  still  preserved  at  Badminton,  as  the 
duke  proposed  they  should  be.  A list  of  the  Loyal 
Brotherhood  is  also  a desideratum.  Who  was  Mr. 
Gouge,  the  artist  on  this  occasion  ? 

“ Dear  Brother  North,— The  Brotherhood  having 
honoured  me  with  their  pictures,  according  to  sketches- 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gouge,  I hope  you  will  favour  me  with 
sitting  at  a time  most  convenient  for  your  self,  and  .as  Mr. 
Gouge  can  have  opportunities  to  draw  it.  Mr.  Serjeant 
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Dewes  is  my  solicitor  on  tliis  occasion,  wlierefore  I beg 
your  answer  and  approbation  eitlier  to  him  in  person  or 
by  Letter  directe<l  to  Jeremy  Dewes,  Es.j%  at  the  Cocoa 
tree  in  general,  which  is  his  office  at  present. 

“ The  great  honour  tlie  Brotherhood  does  me  on  this 
occasion  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  Pictures  being 
entailed  for  after  ages  upon  my  ffamily,  as  a memorial 
of  the  Loyal  Brotherhood  over  whom  I have  the  happi- 
ness to  preside. 

“ This  will  infinitely  oblige, 

“ Jly  dear  Lord, 

“Your  faithfull  Brother  and  humble  Servant, 

“ Beaufort,  Pres'  L.  B.” 

The  letter  is  in  the  hand  of  <a  secretary,  but 
signed  by  the  duke.  Ev.  Pn.  Shirley. 

William  Linton,  the  Landscape  Painter. — 
In  Mr.  Ottley’s  t^wppUment  to  Bryan’s  Dictionary 
of  Painters  and  Engraveis.  (1866)  it  is  stated  that 
William  Linton,  the  eminent  landscape  painter,  w.as 
a native  of  Liverpool,  and  his  birth,  according  to 
another  authority,  occurred  about  the  year  1790. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  commercial  pursuits, 
but  his  natural  taste  tending  strongly  towards  an 
artistic  career,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclination.  In  search  of  subjects  as  a land- 
scape painter  he  travelled  very  considerably  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  East.  Of  his 
works  Mr.  Ottley  enumerates  the  following  : — 
“ Italy,”  which  is  at  Woburn  Abbey  ; view  of 
“ The  Vale  of  Lonsdale,”  the  property  of  Sir  W. 
Fielding  ; “The  Lake  of  Orta,”  purchased  by  Mr. 
Arden  ; the  “ Greek  City  ” and  “ Marius  at  Car- 
thage” (engraved  in  Finden’s  Gallery  of  British 
Art)  ; “ Jerusalem  at  the  Time  of  the  Crucifixion  ” 
(also  engraved) ; “ ^Etna  and  Taormina,”  “ Posi- 
tano,”  “ Ruins  of  Piestum,”  and  “ Triumph  of 
Fortuna  Muliebris,”  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

To  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  he 
sent  in  1856  “ The  Tiber,  with  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Apostle  and  the  Vatican”;  in  1857 
“ Derwentwater,  the  Vale  and  Town  of  Keswick, 
and  the  Mountains  of  Newlands  and  Buttermere”  ; 
and  in  1858  “ The  Vale  of  Lonsdale,  from  Gray’s 
Station.”  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Academy  catalogues  after  the  last-named  year. 
He  appears  to  have  published  the  following  works  : 
Ancient  and  Modern  Colours,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time,  with  their  Chemical 
and  Artistical  Properties,  1852  ; The  Scenery  of 
Greece  and  its  Islands,  1856  ; and  Colossal  Vestiges 
of  the  Older  Nations,  1862. 

Can  any  correspondent  give  further  particulars 
concerning  Mr.  Linton,  and  state  the  date  of  his 
decease  ? Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A. 

Fiske  and  Gosnold  Families.— In  the  chancel 
of  the  church  at  Thorp  IMorieux,  Suffolk,  stands  a 
large  monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  several 
members  of  the  Fiske  family,  and  more  especially 
to  the  memory  of  two  members  of  that  family, 
both  named  John  Fiske,  father  and  son,  successively 


rectors  of  the  parish  and  patrons  of  the  living. 
The  father  John  Fiske  died  Oct.  4,  1764  ; the  son 
John  Fiske  died  April  10,  1778.  The  wife  of  the 
former  and  mother  of  the  latter  is  described  simply 
as  “Elizabeth,  his  wife.”  She  died  April  2,  1749, 
aged  fifty-two  years,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  “ she 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Gosnolds,  which  family  was  allied  to  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  King 
of  England.”  The  connexion  of  the  Gosnolds  of 
Otley  with  the  house  of  York  I am  able  to  show 
from  a skeleton  descent  in  my  possession,  founded 
upon  the  recital  on  a monument  in  Otley  Church, 
Suttblk,  and  here  it  is  exhibited  : — 

Edward  IV.  George,  Duke  of  Clarence. 


Margaret,  Countes3=Sir  Richard  Pole,  K.G. 
of  Salisbury.  | 

Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  Kt. 


William,  Lord  Windsor=Margaret  Pole. 

I 

Walter  Windsor,  third  son. 

John  Gosnell,  of  Otley,  Gentle-=Winifred  Windsor. 

man  Usher  to  Queen  Elizabeth 

and  King  James  I.  and  of  the 

Privy  Chamber  to  King  Charles 

I.,  oh.  1628,  aged  sixty,  leaving 

five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Can  any  one  learned  in  royal  descents  tell  me 
where  I can  find  any  information  regarding  the 
descendants  of  this  John  Gosnell  and  Winifred 
Windsor  his  wife  ? I learn  from  a monument  at 
Otley  that  John  Gosnell  was  the  third  son  of  a 
Robert  and  Ursula  Gosnell. 

Frederic  Larpent. 

The  Pronunciation  of  the  Final  “e”  where 
IT  occurs  in  Place-names  in  Domesday  Book. 
— Can  any  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  final  e where  it  occurs  in  place- 
names  in  Domesday  Book  ? Is  it  always  pro- 
nounced ']  The  point  I wish  to  clear  up  is  whether 
the  name  of  the  village  from  which  I write  is  in 
Domesday  to  be  regarded  as  a dissyllable  or  as 
a monosyllable.  It  is  in  Domesday  spelled  exactly 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  when  the  pronunciation 
is  monosyllabic,  “ Walterusde  Dowai  tenet  de  rege 
Worle,”  and  it  is  obviously  important,  before  con- 
sidering theetymology  of  the  name,  to  know  whether 
the  root  be  Wor  with  a suffix  le  (possibly  A.-S.), 
or  whether  the  le  forms  an  integral  portion  of  the 
word.  I have  reason  to  think  that  it  does  not, 
from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
manor  of  Woodspring  occurs  in  Domesday  as  V or- 
spring  ; and,  again,  I find  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast 
a “ bluff  promontory  ” (according  to  Murray’s 
Handbook)  called  Worbarrow  Knob.  A glance  at 
the  map  will  show  similarity  of  natural  feature 
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between  the  three  places  possessing  this  common 
element  in  name.  I would  appeal,  therefore,  to 
Celtic  scholars  to  know  whether  any  Celtic  root 
exists  to  which  this  common  element  may  be  re- 
ferred. The  common  feature  of  a steep  hill-ridge 
(probably  in  all  three  cases  formerly  projecting  into 
the  sea)  appears  to  me  the  connecting  link  between 
the  three. 

I add  another  query  suggested  by  my  reference 
to  Domesday  Book.  The  name  of  the  Saxon  pos- 
sessor of  Worle  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  is  there 
said  to  have  been  Esgar  (“  Esgar  tenuit  T.R.E.”). 
Is  it  fanciful  to  trace  this  name  in  Isgar,  a surname 
not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

W.  F.  R. 

Worle  Vicarage. 

[If  Teutonic,  may  not  Wor  be  another  form  of  War,  or 
Warkl  Should  hill- forts  be  traceable  near  all  three 
sites,  this  suggestion  would  seem  to  receive  confirmation. 
Spring  = wood,  therefore  Woodspring  would  appear  a 
similar  case  to  Pendle  Hill,  &c.] 

China  Mark.  — Can  any  correspondent  learned 
in  china  tell  me  to  what  manufactorj'  the  following 
mark  belongs  % A fish,  somewhat  the  shape  of  a 
pike,  transfixed  by  a pole,  on  afoot  or  stand.  This 
mark,  in  a light  blue  colour,  is  upon  each  of  a pair 
of  small  jardinieres,  painted  with  bouquets  of 
flowers  and  with  small  shell-shaped  handles.  I 
cannot  find  the  mark  in  Marryatt,  Chaffers, 
Graesse,  or  any  other  authority  to  which  I have 
access.  M.  A.  T. 

C/ESARE  Cola  Peruginus.  — I have  lately 
bought  a beautiful  illuminated  picture  upon 
vellum,  representing  the  miracle  of  the  chapel  of 
Loretto,  about  8 in.  high  by  5 in.  broad.  At  the 
bottom  is  the  sea,  with  a bit  of  green  cliff  to  the 
left ; above  that  is  a bright  ultramarine  sky, 
through  which  the  chapel  (surrounded  by  baby 
angels,  like  amorini),  with  one  door,  one  win- 
dow, and  a bell-turret,  floating  on  purple  clouds, 
is  hastening  to  its  destination ; above  it  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  holding  her  son,  is  hovering, 
while  two  angels  on  either  side  rest  in  adoration 
upon  smaller  masses  of  cloud,  and  two  more  hold 
a crown  over  her  head.  The  background  is  dull 
gold  slightly  worked  over.  The  painting  is  pro- 
nounced by  several  very  competent  judges  to  be 
excellent.  It  is  inscribed  Ciesare  Cola  Perugino. 
ISTow  we  cannot  find  this  name  in  any  index, 
which  is  remarkable,  considering  the  goodness  of 
the  work.  He  may  have  been  a monastic  illumi- 
nator, and  so  have  escaped  notice.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  help  me '?  At  any  rate,  the  mere 
name  of  so  good  an  artist  is  worth  recording  in 
your  valuable  paper.  J.  C.  j. 

The  Founder  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. — Qmere,  the  place  where 
Dr.  Kaye  or  Caius,  one  of  the  joint  founders 


of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  died.  The  infor- 
mation is  required  for  a new  Uistory  of  HertSy. 
by  John  E.  Cus.sans,  coming  out  in  numbers, 
each  number  giving  the  history  of  a parish.  Kaye 
granted  the  manors  of  Croxley  and  Snelleshall  to 
the  college,  but  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  the  last- 
named  manor  nor  of  the  site  of  it.  Can  any  one 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  1 Not  far  from 
Croxley  Hall,  which  is  about  a mile  from  Rick- 
mansworth  or  Rickmersworth,  are  the  foundations 
of  an  old  house,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire  150  years  ago.  Did  he  live  there? 

H.  F.  WOOLRYCH. 

[Kaye,  or  Caius,  who  advanced  Gonville  Hall  into  a 
college,  is  said  to  have  died  at  Caius  in  1573.  His  re- 
mains lie  in  the  college  chapel,  in  a sarcophagus,  under  a 
canopy  supported  by  Ionic  columns.] 

Token  of  Contempt.— Where  may  be  found 
an  explanation  of  the  holding  up  of  the  hands  with 
outstretched  fingers  vertically  and  pointingly  from 
the  nose  towards  another  person  as  a token  of 
contempt  1 Although  the  subject  has  already  been 
mooted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  series- 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  pp.  166,  234,  255,  280,  299,_  under 
“ Taking  a sight,”  surely  something  more  might  be 
said  by  somebody  more  learned  in  ancient  lore- 
Therefore  I beg  to  repeat  the  query.  H.  T.  E. 

The  First  Caledonian  Society.— About  a year 
ago  there  was  fully  organized  at  St.  Louis,  U.S., 
a society  termed  the  Scottish  Clans,  with  the  in- 
tention of  uniting  men  of  Scotch  blood  and  gene- 
rally rendering  mutual  aid.  When  was  the  first 
Caledonian  society  originated,  and  where  ? We 
have  a printed  constitution  for  the  Scottish  Clans, 
and  I send  you  a copy*  herewith  and  shall  be  happy 
to  forward  one  to  any  of  your  subscribers  (Scotch 
particularly)  onreceiptof  twenty-four  penny  stamps. 
We  have  established  clans  in  several  of  the  states, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  society 
and  keep  a letter  to  you  within  due  bounds. 
Should  any  of  your  readers  be  able  to  give  me  in- 
formation of  Caledonian  societies  and  their  origin 
I shall  be  obliged.  R.  A.  Skues, 

Grand  Secretary,  Grand  Clan  of  Missouri. 

St.  Louis,  U.S. 

Arms  of  De  Aldesworth. — What  were  the 
arms  borne  by  this  family,  which  in  early  days  was 
seated  at  Aldesworth,  near  Nottingham? 

D.  G.  C.  E. 

“ Chapel  de  fer.” — I have  a copy  of  a seal 
Icmp.  Edward  I.  which  bears  a chapel  cle  fer  as 
a crest  over  a shield  couch  e.  What  originally  was 
the  chajid  cle  fer,  by  which  nation  was  it  used,  and 
what  is  its  antiquity  ? Torbela. 

“ Figaro.” — In  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  Beau- 
marchais invented  two  of  the  airs,  music  and  words,. 

[*  Not  received.] 
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himself : “ Coeurs  sensibles,  coeurs  fideles,”  and 
“Toujonrs,  toujours,  il  est' toujours  le  meme.” 
Baudron,  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  did  the  rest. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  whether  Rossini,  in  his  Barber 
of  Seville,  has  retained  or  imitated  either  of  these 
airs  of  Beaumarchais  ? C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“ Hurts.” — What  is  the  derivation  of  this  word, 
used  in  Sussex  for  bilberries  ( Vaccinium  myrtillus)  1 
The  children  when  engaged  in  gathering  this  fruit 
say  they  are  “ hurting.”  Anne  Hawkshaw. 

Col.  Charles  Rawdon. — Who  was  Col.  Charles 
Rawdon,  who  married  Henrietta  Frances,  grand- 
daughter of  Alderman  Dawson  (ancestor  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Dartrey)  1 Was  he  any  relation 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  whose  family  name  was  Raw- 
don, and  about  the  extinction  of  whose  family  in 
the  male  line  I am  making  inquiries  ? 

Eclectic. 

[Sir  George  Rawdon,  first  Baronet  of  Moira,  is  stated 
to  have  settled  in  Ireland  t.  Car.  I.,  and  to  have  held  a 
military  command  in  1611.] 

“ The  two  IMerry  Milk-maids,  or  the  best 
Words  w'ear  the  Garland.” — My  copy  of  the  second 
edition  (1661)  was  Sir  Fr.  Freeling’s.  Beneath  the 
author’s  initials  “ J.  C.”  is  in  ink  in  a modern  hand 
“ Anon.”  After  the  “ C.,”  also  in  a modern  hand, 
but  in  faint  pencil,  is  “ vske.”  May  I ask  F.  W.  F. 
or  any  other  correspondent  who  J.  Cuske  was? 
What  authority  is  there  for  attributing  this  play  to 
him  ? Langbaine,  1691,  merely  gives  him  as  an 
unknown  “ J.  C.”  The  play  is  very  trashy,  but 
some  circumstances  excite  my  curiosity.  B.  N. 

Anne  Boleyn. — Is  there  not  a tradition  to  the 
effect  that,  on  Queen  Anne  Boleyn’s  first  entering 
the  Tower  under  arrest,  “ a drop  of  blood  fell  on 
her  neck,”  no  one  knew  whence  ? Where  can  any 
mention  of  this  fact  or  fiction  be  found  1 

John  Thompson. 

Yew  Avenues. — Is  there  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  origin  of  yew  avenues  and  hedges, 
such  as  those  at  Norbury,  Albury,  and  at  other 
places  in  Surrey  and  Kent  ? Are  they  Druidical  ? 

G.  H.  Jeffery. 

[For  the  yew  m churchyards  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  5'''  S.  xii. 
8,  54,  112,  191,  336.] 

Coat  of  Arms. — What  family  about  1570  bore 
the  following  coat  ? — Chequy  or  and  azure,  a fesse 
fretty.  D.  G.  C.  E. 

Heraldic  and  Genealogical  : Family  of 
Tree. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  in- 
formation as  to  this  family,  their  county,  pedigree, 
and  present  representatives  ? In  Robson’s  British 
Herald  I find  their  arms  stated  to  be  a rose  between 
an  orle  of  etoiles  gu  , and  their  crest  an  oak  tree 
fructed  proper  ; but  in  a roU  of  arms  at  the  Heralds’ 


College  the  name  is  given  as  “ Trees,”  and  the  coat 

Argent,  a rose  between  eight  etoiles  gules,”  with- 
out  other  information  of  any  sort.  Alpha. 

Bangalore. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  published  by  Elias 
Hatter,  1603,  in  two  volumes,  folio. — Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  an  account  of  this  work  ? 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Horne  in  his  list  of  Hebrew 
Bibles.  I bought  a fine  copy  a few  weeks  ago  at 
a very  low  price,  by  which  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  not  held  in  high  estimation  by  Biblical 
students.  Frederick  Mant. 

Ancient  English  Mansions,  Manor  Houses, 
Half-Timbered  Houses,  Castles,  &c. — Wanted 
the  titles  of  any  books  published  since  1870  on 
this  subject.  A.  F. 

[See  Niven’s  Old  IVorcestershire  Houses : Castles,  etc , 
of  ir.  S^lssex,  by  Elwes  and  Robinson.] 

Royal  Superstition. — Henry  of  Huntingdon 
states  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Stephen 
he  (the  king)  wore  his  crown  during  Christmas, 
which  no  king,  from  a superstitious  feeling,  had 
before  done  (see  bk.  viii.).  What  was  this  super- 
stitious feeling  ? G.  L.  Gomme. 

French  Proverb,  “ He  lies  like  the  second 
Nocturn.” — What  is  the  original  of  this,  and  is  it 
known  to  collectors  of  French  proverbs  ? I read  it, 
and  what  gave  rise  to  it,  in  the  Church  Times  of 
October  2-lth  last.  H.  A.  W. 

“ Divi-divi.” — I send  you  this  cutting  from  the 
Times.  The  passage  occurs  in  Mr.  Bright’s  speech, 
delivered  on  Saturday  (Oct.  25)  at  Manchester  : — 

“When  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  office  in  the  year 
1841,  and  when  he  began  in  1842  to  amend  the  tariff,  he 
found  a list  of  duties  I dare  say  longer  than  this  paper, 
beginning  with  corn  at  the  top,  and  going  down  to  some- 
thing which  was  called  ‘divi-divi.’  I recollect  that  when 
the  w'ord  ‘divi-divi’  was  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  was  a universal  looking  at  one  another  among 
the  members.  Nearly  everybody  laughed,  and  everybody 
admitted  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before.” 

What  was  the  article  called  “ divi-divi  ” ? 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Bishop  Fisher. — “ Our  B[ishop]  Fisher  goes  so 
far  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  newness  hereof 
[indulgences],  that  he  hath  run  into  the  censure 
of  late  Jesuits”  (Bp.  Jos.  Hall,  The  Old  Religion, 
12mo.,  Bond.,  1686,  p.  111).  Bishop  Hall  wrote 
in  1628.  The  passage  to  which  he  refers  is  in 
Fisher’s  Assertionis  Lutheranee  Confutatio,  4to., 
1523,  p.  314.  Where  may  these  censures  be  seen? 

W.  C.  B. 

“No  GREAT  shakes.” — This  is  a phrase  very 
commonly  in  use  in  the  country  as  implying  that 
the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  is  only  second-rate 
and  barely  passable.  I find  it  in  Roget’s  Thesaurus, 
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thirty-second  edit.,  1874,  under  the  heading  of 
“ Imperfection,”  but  it  is  not  in  the  new  edition 
just  published.  Is  the  phrase  a corruption,  or  had 
it  once  a meaning  which  is  now  lost? 

Wm.  H.  Peet. 

39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  Pidpit  Inccadiarij  ; or,  the  Divinity  and  Devotion 
of  Mr.  Calaniy,  Mr.  Case,  Jfj'.  Canton,  Mr.  Cranford, 
and  other  Sion  CoUedye  Preachers,  London,  1648. 

John  Waud  Dean. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ A cnptain  fortli  to  battle  went 
With  soldiers  neat  and  ti'ini ; 

The  captain  by  a king  was  sent 
To  take  a town  for  him.” 

Wanted  the  title  of  a book  for  children  which  contains 
a hymn  beginning  as  above.  The  lines  illustrate  Pro- 
verbs xvi.  32.  E.  C. 

“ Full  many  a glorious  action  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurels  and  immortal  fame,”  &c. 

_ _ __  S.  P. 

lirpitrs. 

HOGARTH'S  “ TLME  SMOKING  A PICTURE.” 

(5***  S.  xii.  347.) 

The  verses  to  which  J.  J.  D.  refers  are  : — 

“As  Statues  moulder  into  Worth.— P.  W.,  ’ 

and 

“ To  Nature  and  your  Self  appeal. 

Nor  learn  of  others,  what  to  feel.  Anon." 
Both  of  these  are  from  “ ‘ An  Epistle  to  a Friend,’ 
occasioned  by  my  Picture  of  Sigismunda  ” (seventy- 
three  lines),  printed  in  the  Gemiine  Works  of 
William  Hogarth,  by  John  Nichols  and  George 
Steevens,  1808,  vol.  i.  p.  322,  and  also  at  p.  281  of 
J.  B.  Nichols’s  Anecdotes.  In  each  case  the 
“Epistle”  is  attributed  to  Hogarth  himself,  al- 
though, as  we  have  seen,  he  does  not  claim  the 
authorship  of  the  above  quotations  from  it.  There 
is,  however,  another  (if  not  more  than  one)  version 
of  the  poem,  and  I venture  to  carry  this  answer 
a little  further  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  addi- 
tional information  on  the  subject.  In  the  earlier 
Anecdotes  oi  John  Nichols  and  George  Steevens, 
first  edit.,  1781,  p.  47,  appears  a shorter  version 
(forty-two  lines),  under  the  title  of  “ An  Epistle  to 
a Friend.”  One  of  its  lines  is — 

“ As  statues  moulder  into  earth 
but  the  couplet  quoted  above  forms  no  part  of  this 
version.  In  a foot-note,  however,  we  are  told  that 
“ Two  other  little  pieces  are  ascribed  to  him  [Ho- 
garth] ; the  distich  under  the  subscription  ticket 
for  his  tfigismunda,  1761  [which  is  quoted],  and 
the  following  well-known  Epigram  ” {i.e.,  that  upon 
Quin  and  Macklin).  This  version  of  the  “ Epistle  ” 
and  the  note  are  reproduced  in  the  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Anecdotes  published  in  1782  and 
1785.  The  same  version  also  appears  in  the  col- 


lection of  fugitive  verses  called  The  New  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit,*  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  in  the  version  in  the  Anecdotes  there  is 
a line  without  a rhyme,  in  the  version  in  The  New 
Foundling  Hospital  the  missing  line  is  supplied, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  taken 
from  some  other  source  than  the  Anecdotes.  John 
Ireland,  in  his  Hogarth  Illustrated,  vol.  i.  p.  lx.xxviii, 
also  manifestly  quotes  from  the  shorter  version  I 
have  been  describing,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that 
he  too  knew  nothing  of  the  longer  version  printed 
b_y  John  Nichols  in  1808.  John  Nichols  does  not 
explain  why  he  substituted  the  version  of  1808  for 
that  of  1781,  1782,  and  1785,  nor  does  he  afford 
us  any  hint  as  to  the  evident  connexion  between 
the  two,  although  he  omits  the  note  referring  to 
the  couplet  under  the  etching.  He  must  surely 
have  had  good  authority  for  setting  aside  the  version 
which  had  (apparently)  passed  unchallenged  during 
Mrs.  Hogarth’s  lifetime,  and  which  was  accepted 
by  John  Ireland,  whose  footing  with  her  executrix, 
Mary  Lewis,  makes  it  likely  that  he  would  know 
of  any  other  and  more  authentic  one.  That  Hogarth 
was  concerned  in  something  of  the  kind  is  mani- 
fest from  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hay,  quoted  in  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald’s  Life  of  Garrick,  i.  249.  He  speaks 
to  Dr.  Hay  of  having  scribbled  “ the  following 
foolish  verses,  turned  into  English  by  my  friend 
’Whitehead,”  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the 
ensuing  quotations  that  the  “ Epistle,”  in  some 
form  or  other,  constituted  the  verses  in  question. 
As  there  were  two  Whiteheads,  William  the  Lau- 
reate and  the  Paul  of  Churchill’s  satires,  I was  at 
first  somewhat  puzzled  to  decide  which  of  them 
“tagged”  Hogarth’s  “spleneticeffusion,”as  Steevens 
calls  it.  But  from  Sir  John  Hawkins’s  testimony 
to  Hogarth’s  friendship  with  Paul  Whitehead  and 
the  hitherto  unexplained  “ P.  W.”  after  the  quota- 
tion under  “ Time  smoking  a Picture,”  there  is,  I 
fear,  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  the  less  reputable  of 
the  two  that  the  painter  was  indebted  for  assistance. 
But  having  carried  the  matter  thus  far  I can  un- 
fortunately carry  it  no  further,  and  I must  leave  it 
to  the  better  informed  Hogarthians  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
to  take  it  up  (if  they  will)  at  this  point. 

Austin  Dobson. 


Miss  Toru  Dutt  (5*’'  S.  xii.  325.)— The  follow- 
ing very  interesting  account  of  this  accomplished 
lady  (who  died  in  1878)  appeared  in  Triibner's 
American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record  (Februarj', 
1877),  when  noticing  her  remarkable  volume  of 

* The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  not  in  the  British 

Museum,  and  the  second  (whicli  is  there)  is  incomplete. 

The  third  edition,  1771-3,  does  not,  however,  contain  tlie 
“Epistle.”  It  appears  in  the  so-called  “new  edition” 
of  1784,  but  is  not  given  as  a new  insertion,  like  other 
pieces  in  that  issue.  It  must,  therefore,  have  first 
appeared  in  some  intermediate  issue,  and  may_cven  have 
preceded  the  publication  by  John  Nichols  in  1781. 
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English  poetry,  printed  at  Bhowanipore  in  1876, 
under  the  title  of  A Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French 
Fields.  The  notice  also  gives  an  account  of  other 
members  of  “ the  remarkable  Dutt  family  ” : — 
“English  Poetry  by  an  Indian  Poetess.— In  the 
Calcutta  Rtvitxo,  No.  cxvii.,  July,  1874,  in  the  article 
‘ The  first  Twenty  Years  of  the  Calcutta  Review,’  by  Dr. 
George  Smith,  pp.  230-31,  is  an  account  of  ‘ the  remark- 
able Dutt  family,’  commencing  with  Baboo  Russomoy 
Dutt,  one  of  the  JuJges  of  the  Small  Cause  Court  in 
Calcutta.  He  was  secretly  a Christian,  and  on  his  death- 
bed declared  himself  one.  He  had  five  sons,  the  two 
eldest  of  whom,  Krishna  and  Kailas,  died  early.  The 
surviving  sons  of  both  these  brothers  are  Christians,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  now  living  descendants  of  Russomoy 
Dutt.  Of  these  latter,  all  educated  in  Calcutta,  his  three 
surviving  sons,  Govind  Chundra,  Hur  Chundra,  and  Girish 
Chundra,  and  a grandson,  Oomesh  Chundra,  son  of  Kailas 
Chundra  Dutt,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Calcutta  Munici- 
pality, issued  a volume  of  English  poetry  under  the  title  of 
The  Dutt  Family  Allxim,  published  in  London  in  1870. 
Prior  to  that  the  son  of  a brother  of  Russomoy,  Shoshee 
Chundra  Dutt,  also  published  a volume  of  English  poems, 
entitled  Mucdtaneoxis  Vtrses,  in  London  in  1848. 

“ Toru  Dutt  is  the  surviving  daughter  of  Govind 
Chundra  Dutt,  and  resides  with  her  father  at  Calcutta. 
Both  her  deceased  sister  and  herself  are  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Smith,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  as  ‘ accom- 
plished young  ladies,  who  write  English  verses  in  the 
Bengal  Magazine,  and  who  speak  and  write  French  like 
French  ladies.’  Her  father  spent  some  years  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  in  the  latter  the  first  year  at 
Cambridge,  where  the  young  ladies  attended  lectures. 
He  afterwards  resided  for  some  time  in  the  metropolis, 
and  then  for  a period  in  the  south  of  England,  where  the 
rich  verdure,  stately  trees,  and  beauty  of  the  scenery 
made  a lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  two 
sisters,  the  reflection  of  which  is  readily  traced  in  their 
poetry.  Indeed  the  elegant  volume  of  English  poetry, 
A Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields,*  bears  on  every  page 
evidence  of  the  pure  and  refined  taste  of  these  accom- 
plished ladies,  as  well  as  of  their  perfect  mastery  of  both 
French  and  English,  and  the  power  of  transferring  the 
poetry  of  the  former  with  considerable  spirit  into  the 
latter,  but  seldom  evincing  such  shortcomings  as  may  be 
readily  overlooked  in  the  production  of  a stranger.  Toru 
Dutt’s  favourite  authors  are  Victor  Hugo  and  Beranger. 
Of  her  aptness  in  transferring  the  spirit  of  her  original 
into  the  translation,  take  the  following  verse  from  the 
latter : — 

‘My  Vocation. 

‘ Jete  sur  cetts  boule. 

Laid,  chetif,  et  souffrant; 

Etouflfe  dans  la  foule, 

Faute  d’etre  assez  grand ; 

Une  plainte  touchante 
De  ma  bouche  sortit ; — 

Le  bon  Dieu  me  dit:  “Chante, 

Chante,  pauvre  petit ! ’’ 

A waif  on  this  earth. 

Sick,  ugly,  and  small ; 

Contemned  from  my  birth 
And  rejected  by  all ; 

From  my  lips  broke  a cry. 

Such  as  anguish  may  wring  ; — 

“Sing,”  said  God  in  reply, 

“ Chant,  poor  little  thing  ! ” ’ 

* Dutt  (Toru),  A Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields. 

Bhowanipore,  at  the  Saptahik  Sambad  Press,  1876,  8vo. 
pp.  viii  and  233,  with  plate  of  music. 


And  equally  happy  is  her  rendering  of  the  four  other 
stanzas  of  this  great  favourite  of  Thackeray,  who  quotes 
the  above  stanza  in  his  lecture  on  Goldsmith,  in  the 
original. 

“ ‘A  Souvenir  of  the  Night  of  the  Fourth  ’ is  taken 
from  ‘ Les  Chatiments’  of  Victor  Hugo.  It  is  translated 
with  all  the  pathos,  sarcasm,  and  disdain  of  the  original, 
in  recording  the  death  of  a boy  of  seven,  shot  by  the 
troops  in  the  street  fights,  in  the  Carrefour  Tiquitonne, 
on  the  4th  of  December  following  the  coup-d'eiat  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  Victor  Hugo’s  lines  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter  are  also  very  touchingly  rendered,  and  the 
translator  quotes  a Sanskrit  couplet  to  show  that  the 
same  sentiment  prevailed  in  the  poetry  of  her  own 
country  some  three  thousand  years  ago. 

“ The  volume  contains  a collection  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pieces,  selected  chiefly  from  the  modern  poets 
of  France.  There  are,  however,  a few  exceptions,  one 
of  which  is  the  well-known  impromptu  answer  which 
Pierre  Corneille  placed  in  the  hands  of  a young  lady, 
who,  in  the  salon  of  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  glancing 
at  an  ivy-wreath  in  the  hair  of  the  aged  Mad.  de  Motte- 
ville,  had  asked,  with  a sarcastic  smile,  ‘What  plant  is 
that  which  best  adorns  a ruin'?’  In  it,  as  in  all  the  pieces 
in  the  volume,  M.  Toru  Dutt  reproduces  the  full  spirit 
of  the  original.  A quotation  on  the  back  of  the  title- 
page,  in  German  from  Schiller,  adds  to  English,  French, 
Sanskrit,  and  her  own  language,  evidence  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  this  accomplished  Indian  lady  is  also  a 
German  scholar.  The  poems  which  bear  the  initial  A. 
are  by  her  deceased  sister. 

“ It  is  pleasant  to  have  such  bright  evidence  placed 
before  us  of  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  native  ladies  of 
India,  which  in  the  case  of  M.  Toru  and  her  late  sister 
Aru  Dutt,  certainly  need  not  fear  a searching  comparison 
with  that  of  their  gifted  European  sisters.” 

J.  B. 

The  Poet  Laureate  : “ The  Table  Round  ’ 
(5‘**  S.  xii.  244.)— This  is  doubtless  from  Sir  T. 
Malory’s  translation  of  the  French  romance,  and 
seems  to  be  used  indifterently  for  “ Round  Table.” 
In  the  first  books  of  Morte  d’ Arthur  the  “ Round 
Table  ” is  mentioned  once  or  twice  by  anticipation, 
but  in  the  third  book  Arthur  says  : “ 1 love 
guenever  the  kynges  daughter,  Lodegrean  of  the 
land  of  Camelerd,  the  which  holdeth  in  his  hous  the 
table  round  that  ye  [Merlyn]  told  he  had  of  my 
father  Uther.”  Instead  of  lands,  the  father  says  : 
“I  shall  gyve  him  the  table  round  the  which 
Uther  Pendragon  gave  me,  & whan  it  is  full  com- 
plete, ther  is  an  C knyghtes  & fyfty  And  as  for  an 
C good  knyghtes  I have  my  self,  but  I fawte  1,  for 
so  many  have  been  slayne  in  my  dayes,”  and  “so 
Lodegreans  delyvured  his  doughter  Gweneur  unto 
Merlyn  and  the  table  round  with  the  C knyghtes.” 
It  was,  therefore,  the  queen’s  dowry.  Arthur 
could  only  find  twenty-eight  knights  worthy  to  fill 
the  fifty  vacant  seats.  The  Bishop  of  Canterbury 
blessed  the  “ syeges.”  In  the  fourteenth  book  it  is 
the  “ round  table,”  made  by  Merlyn  to  represent 
the  world,— “ for  by  the  round  table  is  the  world 
sygnified  by  ryghte.”  We  also  read  of  the  “ seige 
perillous.”  The  ballad  makers  adopted  either,  as 
rhyme  required  : — 

“ The  noble  acts  lately  found 

Of  Arthur  of  the  Table  Round.  ’ 
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“ For  as  I understand  thou  hast 
As  far  as  thou  art  able 
Done  great  despite  and  shame  unto 
The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table." 

“ If  thou  art  of  the  Table  Round, 

Quoth  Tarquin  speedilye, 

Both  thee  and  all  thy  fellowship 
I utterly  defye." 

W.  G. 

I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  such  subtle  dis- 
tinction between  the  “Round  Table”  and  the 
“ Table  Round  ” in  the  Idylls  of  the  King  as  M.  E. 
supposes.  I believe  that  “ Table  Round  ” is  used 
on  rhythmical  grounds  only.  In  writing  “ Round 
Table  ” the  accent  properly  falls  on  “ Round,”  and 
since  the  Idylls  are  written  in  iambic  or  trochaic 
metre,  the  second  accent  would  fall  on  the  second 
syllable  of  “ Table,”  causing  it  to  be  pronounced 
“ Tabel,”  so  we  should  have  something  like  the  old 
Puritan  jingle  of 

“ The  race  is  not  unto  the  swift,  nor  him  as  fastest  runs, 

Nor  the  battel  to  the  peopel  as  have  the  longest  guns.” 

English  dissyllables  are  either  iambics  or  tro- 
chees. We  have  no  spondees,  though  the  pre- 
positions into,  unto,  upon,  may  sometimes  appear 
to  be  so.  Strictly  speaking,  English  rhythm  knows 
nothing  of  quantity,  all  is  regulated  by  accent. 
When  into  and  unto,  &c.,  seem  to  be  spondees,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a shifting  of  the  accent  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  rhythm,  frequent  in 
chanting  the  Psalms.  When  I say  that  quantity 
is  unknown  in  English  rhythm,  I mean  as  regards 
accent.  A vowel  may  be  accented  whether  pro- 
nounced long  or  short  ; thus  the  i is  long  in 
library,  short  in  liberty;  both  are  alike  accented. 
I suppose  that  a spondee  in  Latin  had  no  accent, 
so  that  either  syllable  might  serve  for  the  rest  on 
the  fourth  foot  in  an  hexameter  line. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

I must  say  that  I do  not  think  it  much  matters 
whether  the  Laureate  has  or  has  not  any  reason  for 
his  “ Round  Table  ” or  “ Table  Round.”  It  would, 
however,  be  very  odd  indeed  if  “ Table  Round  ” 
signified  the  occupanits  of  the  table,  and  “ Round 
Table”  stood  for  the  table  itself.  I have  never 
had  the  patience  to  read  much  of  anything  that 
Tennyson  wrote,  so  that  I cannot  speak  from  know- 
ledge ; but  the  passage  that  M.  E.  cites  goes  against 
his  interpretation  straight. 

“ But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved  ” 
does  not  mean  that  the  table  itself  is  dissolved, 
most  certainly,  but  that  the  brotherhood  of  the 
knights  is  so.  The  table  is  not  dissolved,  for  they 
show  it  at  Winchester,  and  if,  like  other  genuine 
relics,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  King  Arthur, 
it  goes  still  to  show  that  the  table  was  not  supposed 
to  be  dissolved  when  the  knights  were. 

Now  for  the  reason.  Simply  Tennyson  uses 
“ Round  Table  ” as  above  when  it  suits  the  rhythm, 
and  “ Table  Round  ” when  that  form  suits  the 


rhythm,  and  this  is  a mystery  to  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. C.  A.  Ward, 

Mayfair. 

I cannot  for  a moment  believe  that  Mr.  Tenny- 
son’s repeated  use  of  “ Table  Round  ” rather  than 
of  “ Round  Table  ” was  “ casual.”  lie  no  doubt 
used  it  of  set  purpose,  and  probably  for  no  deeper 
reason  than  that  which  led  Stephen  in  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  (Act  ii.  sc.  3)  to  put  as  a poesy  on 
a ring  : — 

“ The  deeper  the  sweeter, 

He  be  judg’d  by  St.  Peter.” 

“ How  by  St.  Peter  1 ” asks  his  interlocutor  ; “ I 
doe  not  conceive  that.”  “ Mary,  St.  Peter  to  make 
up  the  nieeter,”  is  the  reply.  “Table  Round” 
could  be  comfortably  fitted  into  a line  where 
“ Round  Table  ” would  have  entirely  spoiled  the 
rhythm.  St.  Swithin. 

Cambrian  English  S.  xii.  326.) — Viator 
judges  hastily,  as  the  manner  of  tourists  is.  He 
condemns  the  Principality  because  a certain 
farmer  has  put  up  an  ungrammatical  but  perfectly 
intelligible  notice  in  a certain  field,  and  that  field 
happens  to  be  near  the  “ fashionable  watering- 
place  ” of  Aberystwith.  Now  Aberystwith  is  sur- 
rounded by  a thoroughly  Welsh-speaking  countryL 
Welsh  is  freely  spoken  even  in  the  town  on  market 
days  ; when  I was  there  last,  in  1877,  staying  at 
one  of  the  chief  hotels,  I found  that  although  the 
waiters— unctuous  persons,  imported  for  the  season 
— were  English,  the  female  servants  were  Welsh, 
and  spoke  Welsh  among  themselves.  Long  may 
they  do  so  ! for  sure  ’tis  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  “ Welsh  civilization  ” means  the  speaking  or 
writing  of  accurate  English.  English  being  pro- 
bably the  language  of  the  future,  it  is  good  that 
Welsh  children  should  learn  it  ; but  not  good,  me 
judice,  that  their  own  ancient  and  interesting 
tongue  should  be  discouraged,  as  it  is  discouraged. 
Not  so  long  ago  I went  into  a farmhouse  close  to 
the  “ fashionable  watering-place”  of  Holgelly,  and 
found  there  only  the  maid-servant,  a stout  lass 
of  twenty,  who  could  not  speak  a single  word 
of  English.  I liked  her  all  the  better  for  it, 
though  she  was  unable  to  tell  me  what  I wanted 
to  know.  She  smiled  at  me,  because  she  was 
honest  and  good-natured,  and  I smiled  at  her, 
because  she  had  red  arms — an  excellent  thing  in 
servants  ; and  we  both  felt  (at  least  I did)  that  the 
interview  was  satisfactory,  though  unsuccessful. 
Why,  even  that  wild  experiment,  the  Welsh  colony 
in  Patagonia,  deserves  respect  as  a patriotic  error. 
I,  too,  can  give  intelligence  of  a remarkable  warning 
to  trespassers,  which  appeared — for,  alas,  it  appears 
no  longer — painted  in  black  letters  on  a white 
board,  not  a mile  from  the  “ fashionable  watering- 
place  ” of  Scarborough.  It  was,  indeed,  a monu- 
ment of  high  civilization,  for  its  words  were  these : 
^'Mantraps  and  TroXvffXoio-floio  set  here!”  I was 
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beginning  Homer  when  I first  saw  this  announce- 
ment, so  that  to  me  it  was  especially  interesting 
and  curious.  A.  J.  M. 

“ Prof.  Buckland’s  Lecture  ” : Epitaph  on 
Prof.  Buckland  (5‘'’  S.  xii.  302,  338.)— The 
lines  upon  Prof.  Buckland’s  lecture  were  given 
to  my  father  by  Mr.  Philip  Duncan,  of  New 
College,  as  having  been  written  by  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Duncan  afterwards  told  me  himself 
that  Dr.  Shuttleworth  was  the  author.  Mr.  Philip 
Duncan  was  a great  friend  of  the  late  warden,  but 
he  might  have  merely  spoken  from  common  report. 
The  following  amusing  epitaph  on  Dr.  Buckland 
was  also  attributed  to  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  but  I do 
not  know  upon  what  authority  ; — 

Epitaph  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  BiicHand^  written,  hy  Dr.  Shwttle- 
worth,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  alout  the  year  1820. 

“jMourn,  Ammonites,  mourn  o’er  Lis  funeral  urn 
Whose  neck  ye  must  grace  no  more  ; 

Gneiss,  Granite,  and  Slate  ! he  settled  your  date. 

And  his  ye  must  now  deplore. 

Weep,  Caverns,  weep  ! with  infiltering  drip, 

Your  recesses  he  ’ll  cease  to  explore; 

For  mineral  veins  and  organic  remains 
No  Stratum  again  will  he  bore. 

Oh  ! his  Wit  shone  like  Crystal  ! his  knowledge  pro- 
found 

From  Gravel  to  Granite  descended  ; 

No  Trap  could  deceive  him,  no  Slip  could  confound, 
Nor  specimen  true  or  pretended. 

He  knew  the  birth-rock  of  each  pebble  so  round 
And  how  far  its  tour  bad  extended. 

His  eloquence  roll’d  like  the  Deluge  retiring 
Which  Mastodon  carcases  floated  ; 

To  a subject  obscure  he  gave  charms  so  inspiring 
Young  and  Old  on  Geology  doated. 

He  stood  forth  like  an  Outlier  ; his  bearers  admiring 
In  pencil  each  anecdote  noted. 

* Where  shall  we  our  great  Professor  inter. 

That  in  peace  may  rest  his  bones  1 
If  we  hew  him  a rocky  sepulchre 
He  ’ll  rise  and  break  the  stones. 

And  examine  each  Stratum  that  lies  around. 

For  he ’s  quite  in  his  element  under  ground. 

* If  with  Mattock  and  Spade  his  body  we  lay 

In  the  common  Alluvial  soil, 

He  ’ll  start  up  and  snatch  those  tools  away 
Of  his  own  Geological  toil. 

In  a Stratum  so  young  the  Professor  disdains 
That  embedded  should  be  his  Organic  Kemains, 

Then  expos’d  to  the  drip  of  some  case-hard’ning  spring. 
His  carcase  let  Stalactite  cover, 

And  to  Oxford  the  petrified  sage  let  us  bring. 

When  he  is  incrusted  all  over  ; 

There  ’mid  Mammoths  and  Crocodiles,  high  on  a Shelf, 
Let  him  stand  as  a Monument  raised  to  himself.” 

Frederick  Mant. 

[Our  old  correspondent  will  forgive  us  for  having 
superseded  his  version  of  the  epitaph  by  an  authoritative 
one  in  our  own  possession.  The  epitaph  was  written  by 
Bishop  Shuttleworth.  When  the  dean's  grave  was  being 
dug  in  Islip  churchyard,  Aug.,  1856,  the  men  came  un- 
expectedly upon  the  solid  limestone  rock,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  blast  with  gunpowder.  The  coincidence 


of  this  fact  with  the  verses  marked  with  an  asterisk  is 
remarkable.] 

Bishop  Beilby  Porteds  (5^*'  S.  xLi.  164,  209, 
255,  296.) — Here  are  the  bishop’s  lines  so  sarcas- 
tically, not  to  say  savagely,  commented  on  by 
Thacker.ay  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  Georges  (ed. 
1861,  p.  i04) 

“While  at  his  feet  expiring  Faction  lay. 

No  contest  left  but  who  should  best  obey  ; 

Saw  in  his  offspring  all  himself  renewed  ; 

The  same  fair  path  of  glory  still  pursued  ; 

Saw  to  young  George  Augusta’s  care  impart 
AV'hate'er  could  raise  and  humanize  the  heart; 

Blend  all  his  grandsire's  virtues  with  his  own. 

And  form  their  mingled  radiance  for  the  throne — 
No  further  blessing  could  on  earth  be  given — ■ 

The  next  degree  of  happiness  was — heaven  ! ” 

To  hold  up  to  admiration  and  imitation  a king 
who,,  at  least  according  to  the  angry  lecturer, 
“ tainted  a great  society  by  a bad  example,  who  in 
youth,  manhood,  old  age,  was  gross,  low,  and  sen- 
sual,” and  who  saw  “all  himself  renewed”  in  his 
successor,  may  possibly  be  pardoned  in  a young 
clerical  poet  not  averse  from  preferment,  although  it 
can  hardly  be  praiseworthy ; but  when  his  fulsome 
fervour  rises — or  sinks — to  the  point  of  apotheo- 
sizing such  a monarch,  his  sycophancy  merits  all 
the  condemnation  to  which  an  indignant  satirist  is 
capable  of  giving  utterance. 

With  regard  to  the  bishop’s  character  generally, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  estimate  thereof  with 
which  F.  G.  has  favoured  us  {ante,  p.  255)  is  as 
just  as  it  is  well  expressed  : even  the  clergy  may 
to  some  extent  claim  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  And  if 
Bishop  Porteus  is  to  be  called  over  the  coals  for 
his  highly  coloured  panegyric  upon  a sovereign 
who  was  not  a saint,  what  are  we  to  say  to  a 
panegyric  of  some  sixty  years  later  date '?  Southey’s 
Vision  of  Judgment,  notwithstanding  that  his  hero 
was  endowed  with  all  the  domestic  virtues,  was 
surely  the  most  indiscreet  performance  ever  penned 
by  a poet  laureate. 

The  communication  to  himself  from  his  venerable 
lady  friend,  which  Prof.  Mayor  gives  ante,  p.  210, 
requires  correction.  Bishop  Porteus  was  not 
buried  atide  Hill,  but  at  Sundridge,  and  his  grave 
is  not  marked  by  “ a simple  headstone,”  but  by  an 
elaborately  ornamented  tomb,  surmounted  by  a 
funereal  urn.  Of  this  picturesquely  situated  tomb 
a good  engraving  will  be  found  in  Gent.  Mag.,  1824, 
part  ii.,  p.  577,  and  on  the  same  plate  is  given  also 
a view  of  the  Ide  Hill  chapel,  which  is  designated 
as  “ built  of  stone  in  a very  neat  and  proper  style,” 
but  which,  according  to  the  print,  would  seem  to 
be  of  a curiously  mixed  style,  it  being  a sort  of 
semi-classical  structure,  with  gothic  windows,  a 
battlemented  porch,  and  a stunted  belfry  tower  on 
its  roof.  Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

112,  Torriano  Avenue,  N.W. 
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Dr.  Maginn  (5^’’  S.  xii.  263,  298.)— It  certainly 
required  the  evidence  of  Mr.  How  and  Dr.  Gatty 
to  satisfy  me  that  Pen  Owen  was  by  Hook  and  not 
•by  Maginu.  G.  B.  only  “ believes,”  and  I fear  that, 
unless  he  gives  some  reason  for  his  belief,  it  cannot 
"be  allowed  much  weight  in  the  present  question. 
But  hlr.  J.  T.  Clark  writes  to  me  that  the  works 
referred  to  are  ascribed  to  Dean  Hook  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Advocates’  Library,  and  that  they  were 
not  originally  published,  but  only  reviewed,  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine.  I shall  not  feel  quite  con- 
vinced, notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
until  some  explanation  is  given  of  Maginn’s  letter 
to  Jerdan  (4Mto/uog'?-a2)7i?/,  iii.  102).  The  following 
is  a copy  of  part  of  the  letter  I refer  to 

“ 8,  Mai'lborouj'h  Street,  Cork, 

“ December  9.'" 

“Dear  Sir, I write  to  you — for  there  is  no  use  of 

talking  humbug — to  ask  you  for  a favourable  critique,  or 
■a  puff,  or  any  other  tUiiif!  of  the  kind — the  word  being  no 
matter— of  a forthcoming  novel  at  Blackwood’s,  Percy 
Mallory,  as  soon  as  conveident.  It  is  by  the  author  of 
Pen  Owen ; who  that  is  I do  not  l-iioio,  but  I guess,  as  I 
suppose  so  do  you.  Ebony  may  perhaps  write  you  about 
it,  for  he  is  an  indefatigable  letter-writer;  but  at  all 
events  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving  it  a favourable  and 
early  notice  in  your  ‘ Gazette.’  In  leturn  I vow  to  you 
a hecatomb  of  puns,  and  shall  sacrifice  the  English  tongue 
without  remorse  as  fillings  for  your  columns. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“William  Magixn.” 

Why  should  Maginn  have  taken  all  this  trouble 
for  the  work  of  another  ? Olpiiar  Hamst. 

The  Serjeants  at  Arms  (5‘'’  S.  xii.  328.) — The 
Serjeants  at  arms  form  the  most  ancient  corps  in 
the  army,  being  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign 
since  the  Crusades.  Readers  of  the  Talisman  may 
remember  that  a temporary  dereliction  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  serjeants  at  arms  nearly  cost 
Richard  I.  his  life.  Their  numbers  are  now  re- 
duced to  ten,  all  of  whom  are  the  Queen’s  serjeants 
at  arms,  but  one  of  these  is  appointed  to  attend 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  another  tc  attend  the 
Speaker.  The  duties  of  the  remaining  eight  con- 
sist chiefly  in  escorting  the  sovereign  in  the  House 
of  Parliament  or  in  making  any  public  announce- 
ment in  state,  when  the  serjeant  at  arms  who  reads 
the  proclamation  is  escorted  by  lifeguardsmen 
and  preceded  by  a trumpeter.  Sebastian. 

The  duties  of  the  Queen’s  serjeants  at  arms  are 
to  attend  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  to  arrest 
traitors  and  persons  of  quality  oftending,  and  to 
attend  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  England  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  any  traitor.  By  statute  13 
Richard  IL,  chapter  6,  there  may  not  be  above 
thirty  of  such  serjeants  in  the  realm.  For  a long 
time  past  there  have  been  only  ten  of  them,  two  of 


* JerJan  does  not  supply  the  date  ; it  is  possibly  1825. 
Dates  are  not  the  strong  feature  of  Jerdan’s  Autobio- 
graphy, though  even  he  is  not  so  bad  as  John  Galt. 


whom  by  allowance  of  the  sovereign  attend  on  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  were  instituted 
by  Richard  I.  between  the  years  1195  and  1199, 
and  were  at  first  twenty-four  in  number. 

Frederic  Boase, 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 

The  “Mayoress’s  Serjeaunt”  at  Oxeord 
(5'*'  S.  xii.  346.) — Mr.  Turner’s  note  on  this 
subject  is  valuable,  as  it  probably  corrects  one  of 
the  many  typographical  errors  which,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  introduction  to  my  Index  of  Municipal 
Offices,  unfortunately  occur  in  these  reports.  But 
I think  it  is  worth  while  noting  the  passages  where 
the  mention  of  “ mayoress’s  serjeaunt  ” is  made, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Turner  may  be  able  to  supply 
a further  note  thereon,  fur  they  certainly  raise  the 
question.  Could  a mistake  be  made  in  so  many 
instances?  The  Commissioners  report  as  follows 
(vol.  i.)  : — • 

In  the  list  of  officers  is  “Mayoress’s  serjeant.” — P.  98. 

“ The  city  marshall  and  the  mayoress's  serjeant  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  on  the  occasion 
of  vacancies.  They  both  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour.” — P.  99. 

“ The  mayoress’s  serjeant  attends  the  mayor  in  pro- 
cessions. His  salary  is  ^l.  15s.,  and  he  is  entitled  to  some 
small  fees  on  leases  granted  by  the  corporation.” — P.  102. 

Among  the  payments  is  the  item  “Mayoress’s  serjeant 
bl.  18s.”— P.  104. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Essendine,  Whissendine,  Winterdine,  &c. 

S.  xii.  108.) — Dine  would  appear  to  be 
another  form  of  dcati,  den,  and  don,  Anglo-Saxon, 
meaning  a hollow  at  the  foot  of  a hill.  Thus  in  the 
South,  in  Kent,  the  terminal  is  dcii;  Rolvenden,Ten- 
terden,  Biddenden  ; in  Sussex  it  is  dean:  Oving- 
dean,  Rottingdean,  and  East  and  West  Dean  ; 
further  north,  in  Shropshire,  we  have  Carwardine, 
Sharwardine,  and  Leintwardine  ; in  Hertfordshire, 
Essendon,  Hoddesdon,  and  Hillingdon.  This 
form  of  don  may  be  another  term  for  ton  or  town  ; 
but  I believe  it  to  be  but  another  corruption  of 
den,  dyne,  dine,  and  dean.  As  very  few  places 
with  the  termination  of  den,  dene,  or  dean  occur 
north  of  Watling  Street,  I am  disposed  to  assign 
an  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  a Danish  origin  to  the 
term.  The  north  of  Watling  Street,  between 
Dover  and  Chester,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Lincolnshire,  and 
in  the  North  in  Cumberland,  suggests  in  the  names 
of  localities  a marked  Danish  or  Jutish  origin, 
whilst  to  the  south  of  Watling  Street,  Cornwall  and 
Wales  excepted,  the  origin  of  places  is  as  clearly 
Anglo-Saxon.  In  Cornwall  the  names  of  places 
are  of  Phoenician  origin. 

Jas.  R.  Scott,  F.S  A. 
Clevelands,  Walth.inistow. 

I take  it  that  the  last  two  letters  of  Engadine 
are  a modern  addition.  I render  it  “ the  gade, 
gate,  or  entrance  of  the  Inn  or  Enn,”  which  falls 
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into  some  other  river  at  Finsternmntz.  The  last 
syllable  in  the  three  other  names  mentioned  is 
probably  dmn,  a valley.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Kissingen. 

Flavell  Edmunds,  in  Traces  of  History  in  the 
Names  of  Places,  Lond.,  1872,  explains  “ Whissen- 
dine  (Ruth)”  as  “the  camp  of  the  Whis  tribe” 
(p.  312),  and  “ Din,  B.,”  as  “ a camp,  answering  to 
the  Latin  dunum,  the  Celtic  din,  and  the  Saxon 
” (p.  197).  Ed.  Marshall. 

Hartshorne,  the  historian  of  Shropshire,  considers 
that  ivardine  denotes  a village,  being  a cor- 
ruption from  xoorthine,  and  that  from  worth,  a 
village,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  (vide  Lee’s 
History  of  Market  Drayton,  p.  79). 

W.  F.  Marsh  Jackson. 

Dr.  Routh  (S***  S.  xii.  324.) — The  following,  as 
nearly  as  I can  make  it,  is  a complete  collection  of 
Dr.  Routh’s  publications  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  : — 

Platonis  Euthydemug  et  Oorgias,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  cum 
iiotis.  Oxon.,  1784,  8vo. 

Reliquiae  Sacrae.  Oxon.,  1814-18,  tom.  iv.  8vo.  EJitio 
altera,  Oxon.,  1846-8,  tom.  v.  8vo. — Vol.  v.  was  also  sup- 
plementary to  the  first  four  of  1814-18. 

Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time,  with  Notes. 
Oxon.,  1823,  6 vole.  8vo.  Second  edition,  with  the  eup- 
preesed  passages  and  notes,  Oxon.,  1833,  6 vols.  8vo. — The 
additional  notes  separately,  accommodated  to  the  first 
edition,  pp.  180. 

Burnet’s  History  of  James  II.,  with  Additional  Notes. 
Oxon.,  1852,  8to. 

Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Opuscula.  Oxon.,  1832, 
tom.  ii.  8vo.  Editio  altera  et  aucta,  Oxon.,  1840,  8vo. 
Editio  tertia,  Oxon.,  1848,  8vo. 

Tree  breves  Tractatus  ; De  Primis  Episcopis ; S.  Petri 
-Hex.  Fragmenta ; S.  Irensei  'PH2I2  de  Eccl.  Rom. 
Oxon.,  1852-3.— Collected  in  one  volume,  1854. 

The  most  recent  notice  of  Dr.  Routh,  inde- 
pendently of  the  correspondence  on  the  article 
in  the  Standard,  is  by  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
in  “My  Oxford  Days”  in  Time  for  September 
last,  where,  as  a Magdalen  man,  he  inserts  some 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  president.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Dr.  Routh’s  literary  life,  from  his 
first  to  his  last  publication,  was  extended  to  the 
unusual  length  of  seventy  years.  Three  Latin  in- 
scriptions written  by  Dr.  Routh  w'ere  inserted  in 
the  Oxford  Herald  at  the  time  of  his  death  {Oxford 
Herald,  Dec.  30,  1854).  It  is  stated  in  Lowndes- 
Bohn,  p.  2185,  that  besides  the  Plato  and  Burnet’s 
Own  Time  and  the  Opuscula,  mentioned  there. 
Dr.  Routh  “ edited  several  classical  works.”  Is 
there  any  verification  of  this  last  statement  1 Per- 
haps J.  R,  B.  will  be  able  to  reply. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Andrew  Marvell  (5**'  S.  xii.  307.) — There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  words  “ marble  ” and 
“ union  ” are  misprints  for  “ marvel  ” and  “ onion” 
in  Thompson’s  edition  of  Andrew  Marvell’s  Works, 


1776,  iii.  271.  In  the  small  folio  edition  of  1681 
they  are  correctly  given  as  “ onion  ” and  “ Marvel 
of  Peru.”  This  was  practically  the  first  collected 
impression  of  the  poems,  published  four  years  after 
his  death  by  his  friend  Robert  Boulter.  All  lovers 
of  Andrew  Marvell  have,  I presume.  Dr.  Grosart’s 
beautiful  edition  of  1872,  in  which  (4to.  i.  66)  the 
true  reading,  “marvel”  and  “onion,”  is  given,  with 
reference  in  the  notes  to  the  curious  misprint  in 
several  editions.  Cooke’s  12mo.  edition  of  1726 
has  “onion,”  but  on  the  next  page  (i.  100)  we  have 
“ marble  ” in  place  of  “ marvel.” 

Edward  Solly. 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  “union”  for  “onion,”' 
I am  not  sure  that  it  is  a misprint.  It  may  be 
merely  a Latinized  spelling,  since  the  Latin  name 
is  unio.  Some  country  people  call  onions  by 
the  name  of  “ inions.”  Now  ignon  is  a Provencal 
form  of  the  word.  As  to  “ marble  ” for  “ marvel,” 
this  we  may  certainly  take  to  be  a thorough  mis- 
print, on  the  ground  that  the  author  no  doubt 
knew  how  to  spell  his  own  name. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

“Marvel”  was  first  misprinted  “marble”  in 
1726,  and  the  error  was  continued  in  all  subsequent 
editions.  “Union”  first  appeared  in  the  edition 
of  1776.  Both  words  are  correct  in  the  original 
folio  of  1681,  and  are  reprinted  correctly  in  Dr. 
A.  B.  Grosart’s  Works  of  A.  Marvell,  vol.  i.  p.  65 
(whence  this  note  is  taken),  “Fuller  Worthies’ 
Library.”  B.  N. 

“Clever”  (5^**  S.  xii.  268.) — Mr.  Wedgwood 
supplies  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  which 
is  much  earlier  than  1650  : — 

“ The  bissart  bisgy  but  rebuik 
Scho  was  80  oleverus  of  her  cluik.” 

'iV.  Dunbar,  fl.  c.  a.d.  1465-1530. 

If  the  supposition  of  Abp.  Whately  in  English 
Synonyms  should  be  supposed  to  account  for  the 
word  as  a form  of  deliver,  then  there  is  : — 

“ Of  his  stature  he  wag  of  eyene  lengthe. 

And  wondurly  delyver  and  gret  of  strengthe.” 

Chaucer,  Prol.,  84. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Prof.  Skeat,  in  his  Eng.  Did.,  says  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  an  earlier  example  than  the  cleverly  of 
Hudibras  (a.d.  1663).  The  word  diver  occurs  as 
an  adj.  (applied  to  the  devil)  in  the  Bestiary 
(Suftbik,  c.  1230).  Mr.  Oliphant  apparently  iden- 
tifies this  diver  with  dever.  See  his  Old  and 
Middle  English,  p.  285.  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Troth,  Daughter  op  George  Fuljambe,  of' 
Brimington,  Derby  (5**’  S.  xii.  229,  347.) — In  Le 
Neve’s  Pedigrees  of  Knights  (Hark  Soc.,  viii.  41) 
the  connexion  between  Bellingham  and  Woodcock 
of  New  Timber,  Sussex,  is  given  thus  : — Thomas 
Woodcock,  of  New  Timber,  married  Ursula,  eldest 
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daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  and  co-heiress 
of  her  brother  Thomas  Bellingham.  The  eldest 
son  of  this  marriage  was  Sir  Thomas  Woodcock, 
Governor  of  Windsor  Castle  (knighted  in  1660), 
whose  son  Edward  Woodcock  was  father  of  the 
wife  of  Sir  Purey  Gust.  According  to  the  generally 
received  pedigrees,  and  assuming  the  marriage  of 
the  foregoing  Sir  Edward  Bellingham  with  Troth 
Fuljambe  (a  marriage  usually  given  as  somewhat 
doubtful),  the  co-heirs  of  Bellingham — of  whom 
Earl  Brownlow  appears  to  be  the  elder — would 
now  be  representatives  of  FitzWilliam  of  Aldwark 
and  Fuljambe  of  Osberton,  as  w^ell  as  co-heirs  of 
Nevill,  Marquis  of  Montagu.  The  pedigree  of 
Bellingham  in  Dallaway’s  East  Sussex  or  Berry’s 
Sussex  Genealogies  may  possibly  help  to  solve  this 
descent.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Troth,  daughter  of  George  Foljambe,  of  Brim- 
ington,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bardsley's  inquiry,  is 
said  to  have  been  baptized  on  Aug.  23,  1573. 

John  W.  Standerwick. 

[Osberton  is  a Thornhagh  property,  which  never  be- 
longed to  the  male  line  of  the  Foljarnhes.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Alice  Fitzwilliam,  wdfe  of  Sir  Jas.  Foljambe, 
of  Walton,  would,  however,  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
heirs  of  the  line  of  Fitzwilliam,  of  Aldwarke.] 

Portrait  of  Margaret  Patten,  a Pi,eputed 
Centenarian  (5”'  S.  xii.  247.) — Three  portraits 
at  least  of  this  remarkable  woman  have  been 
published.  In  one  (a  mezzotinto  by  Cooper)  she 
is  represented  in  a white  hood  and  peak,  with 
a stick ; in  another  (a  profile  by  Smith)  she 
is  dressed  in  a riding  hood  ; the  third,  taken  from 
a painting  by  Thomas  Crawford  in  the  year  1735 
(four  years  before  her  death),  is  given  (together 
with  some  particulars  of  her  life)  in  Grainger’s 
Wonderful  Museum.  A very  similar  account  of 
her  appears  in  Kirby’s  Wonderful  Museum,  but 
wdthout  a portrait. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

“ God  speed  them  well  ” (5*'’  S.  xii.  125.) — 
I have  heard,  many  years  ago,  that  at  a village 
church  in  Westmorland  (I  do  not  remember  its 
name)  it  was  usual  for  the  clerk,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  banns  of  marriage,  to  sing  out,  solemnly, 
“ God  speed  t’em  well ! ” I cannot  say  whether 
after  each,  or  only  after  the  third  time  of  asking. 

M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

WoRDSivoRTii’s  Greek  Poet  (5^’’  S.  xii.  269.) — 
The  following  line  from  Virgil’s  Georgic,  ii.  458-9, 
may  be  compared  with  the  reference  to  .some  Greek 
poet  in  Wordsworth’s  notes 

“ 0 fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agriculas  ! ” 

Ed.  Marshall. 


A Silver  Badge  (S^h  S.  xii.  328)  belonged  to 
a member  of  the  St.  James’s  Society  or  Westminster 
Youths,  a society  of  ringers  founded  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century  by  one  John  Henks,  a great 
ringer  among  the  Cumberlands.  It  was  called  the 
Westminster,  and  was  intended  as  a preparatory 
or  educational  society  for  the  benefit  of  beginners, 
as  yet  not  qualified  to  become  members  of  the  re- 
gular society.  After  continuing  in  this  manner, 
with  much  benefit  to  ringing  tyros,  for  some  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  time  many  good  peals  were 
rung  by  its  members,  it  gradually  dwindled  away, 
and  its  meetings  ceased,  until,  in  1824  (the  date  of 
the  badge),  it  was  resuscitated  under  the  name  of 
the  St.  James’s  Society.  The  society  of  this  name 
rang  first  at  St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell  (whence  its 
name),  and  St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman  Street,  City, 
afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  Blackfriars.  Its  head- 
quarters have  now  for  many  years  been  the  tower 
of  St.  Clement  Danes.  H.  T.  E. 

The  Word  “Cheap”  (5^’’  S.  xii.  265.) — Mu. 
C.  G.  W.  Lock,  in  his  interesting  article  on  this 
word,  says,  “ I know  no  instance  of  a Chipping 
situate  near  the  sea.”  I wish  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  city  of  Copenlagm,  called  in  Danish 
Kjobbenhavn,  that  is,  CMppia?-haven  or  market 
harbour.  G io.  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster. 

“Tallet”:  “Spreathe”  (5^'^  S.  xii.  246.)— 
In  defining  a tallet  as  a hay-loft  C.  T.  B.  agrees 
with  the  glossaries  on  the  dialect  of  North-east 
Devon,  from  Barnstaple  to  Exmoor  inclusive  (see 
Grose,  Palmer,  and  Eock).  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  the  word  does  not  occur 
in  either  the  Exmoor  Scolding  or  the  Exmoor 
Courtship.  The  definition,  however,  is  too  re- 
stricted for  some  other  south-western  glossaries, 
but  not  sufficiently  narrow  for  a third  group. 
Thus  Couch  (South-east  Cornwall)  defines  it  as 
“ a loft  ” ; Jennings  (Somerset)  as  “ the  upper 
room  next  the  roof,  used  chiefly  of  outhouses,  as 
a hay-tallet  Williams  and  Jones  (Somerset)  as 
“ the  space  next  the  roof  in  outhouses  ” ; and 
Pulman  (confines  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset 
shires)  as  “ the  loft  over  a stable.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  any  upstair  room  is  called  a tallet.” 
On  the  other  hand  the  definition  given  by  Barnes 
(Dorset)  is  “ a hay-loft  over  a stable.” 

The  word  does  not  occur  either  in  Garland’s 
(West  Cornwall)  glossary  or  in  the  addenda  to  it ; 
and  an  old  gentleman  and  his  nephew,  both  born 
and  alway^s  resident  at  St.  Austel,  in  Cornwall, 
have  just  told  me  that  they  never  heard  the  word, 
so  far  as  they  remember.  Tallet  is  the  most  pre- 
valent orthography,  but  tallit  and  tallut  are  also 
used. 

Spreathe  does  not  appear  to  be  in  use  west  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset  shires  (see  Barnes  and  Wil- 
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liams  and  Jones).  In  Devonshire  and  South-east 
’Cornwall  the  equivalent  appears  to  be  spray. 

Wm.  Pbkgelly. 

Torquay. 

The  word  tallet  is  still  commonly  used  in  Here- 
fordshire and  Gloucestershire  to  my  knowledge  ; 
nlso  the  word  sprmtlie,  or  more  frequently  spree, 
when  speaking  of  chapped  hands.  J.  W.  B.  P. 

Origin  of  the  Word  “Garret”  (S***  S.  xii. 
302,  351.) — I am  sorry  to  trespass  again  on  your 
readers  with  respect  to  the  above  word,  but  I must 
protest  against  the  supposition  that  a garret  is 
a granary,  as  said  to  be  proved  by  Kavanagh. 
Surely  it  is  known  to  every  scholar  that  the  Origin 
of  Language  and  Myths  is  the  most  ridiculous 
book  on  etymology  ever  written,  and  that  the 
author  had  no  more  idea  of  tlie  subject  than  an 
infant.  It  has  been  a standing  jest  for  years,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I remember  to  have  seen 
it  seriously  quoted.  A man  who  could  prove  that 
■galetas,  grenier,  and  galette  are  all  one  word  could 
prove  anything,  except  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  phonetic  laws  of  the  French  language. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Spiritualism,  Second  Sight,  &c.  (5‘’'  S.  xii. 
268,  294,  313,  334,  357.)— Your  correspondent 
will  find  some  valuable  information  on  these 
subjects  in  Dr.  Tylor’s  Primitive  Culture  (1873, 
2 vols.).  He  should  consult  also  Napier’s  Folk- 
Lore  of  West  of  Scotland  (1879,  p.  71)  ; Harland 
and  Wilkinson’s  Lancashire  Folk-Lore  (1867, 
p.  105)  ; Fiske’s  Myths  and  Mythmakers  (1873, 
p.  225) ; and  Hardwick’s  Traditions,  Superstitions, 
■and  Folk-Lore  (p.  123). 

T.  F,  Thiselton  Dyer. 

Skulls  of  Horses  in  Churches  (d^'’  S.  xii. 
248.) — This  subject  was  treated  of  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
4*'“  S.  iii.  500,  564,  608  ; iv.  66,  where  the  general 
opinion  was  that  they  were  built  in  for  acoustic 
purposes.  In  1®*  S.  v.  274,  453,  there  was  a notice  of 
the  remains  of  sheep  and  horses  being  found  under 
the  floors  of  churches,  where  they  were  supposed  to 
indicate  the  traces  of  heathen  sacrifices  on  the 
spot  in  earlier  times.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Byron’s  “English  Bards,”  &c.  (5^*^  S.  xii. 
226,  355.) — In  consequence  of  Mr.  Rule’s  inquiry 
I have  consulted  the  MS.  of  the  third  edition,  now 
in  my  father’s  possession,  and  find  the  word  in 
■question  to  be  most  unmistakably  “creaking.” 
B3T:on  originally  wrote  “ maudlin,”  but  ran  it 
through  and  substituted  “creaking.”  The  first 
ninety-six  lines  of  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  third  edition. 

John  Murray,  Jun. 

Whistling  (5*  S.  xi.  186,  275,  336  ; xii.  92.)— 
About  forty  years  ago  I was  acquainted  with  a 
clergyman  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  was  fond  of 


music  and_  who  could  whistle  well.  His  sister 
also  was  said  to  whistle  beautifully.  I never  heard 
her,  but  was  often  told  of  the  great  treat  it  was  to 
hear  the  brother  and  sister  whistling  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  a duet  with  accuracy.  Twenty 
years  later  I met  an  officer  (Major  Lees)  in  Cal- 
cutta who  was  a marvellous  whistler,  and  who  used 
to  accompany  himself  on  the  piano. 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

That  some  ladies  are  able  to  whistle  is  a well- 
known  fiict.  The  eminent  vocalist  Miss  Robertson 
possesses  this  cultivated  accomplishment,  though  I 
believe  that  she  restricts  her  whistling  to  private 
parties.  If  it  were  needful,  I could  mention  two 
ladies  of  title  (the  one  married,  the  other  unmar- 
ried and  nineteen  years  of  age)  who  whistle  ex- 
quisitely, usually  to  a pianoforte  accompaniment. 
One  of  these  ladies  whistled  in  public  at  a village 
“ penny  reading.”  I wrote  at  some  length  on  the 
subject  of  “ Whistling  Ladies  ” in  two  articles, 
signed  “ Percy  Mayne,”  that  appeared  in  the  six- 
penny edition  of  the  London  Figaro,  April  26  and 
May  3,  1877  ; but  as  my  remarks  occupied  five 
columns  of  that  journal,  I can  only,  in  this  place, 
make  a bare  reference  to  them.  I may  say  that 
the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  to  whom  I have 
referred  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  that  the  act 
of  whistling  does  not  detract  from  her  beauty. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Perhaps  the  prejudice  against  this  accomplish- 
ment (?)  in  the  fair  sex  may  be  due  to  the  dis- 
tortion of  features  it  occasions.  We  may  remember 
how  Minerva  cast  away  with  an  imprecation  the 
pipe,  which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal  to  Marsyas, 
when  she  beheld  in  the  water  the  disfigurement  of 
her  face  caused  by  her  musical  performance.  I 
know,  however,  a lady  who,  when  forbidden  as  a 
girl  to  whistle,  used  to  steal  away  into  the  woods 
to  indulge  in  her  favourite  amusement. 

“ ‘The  game  is  done  ! I ’ve  won,  I 've  won  ! ’ 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice.” 

The  Ancieod  Mariner,  pt.  iii. 

Probably  Coleridge  thought  it  somewhat  of  an 
uncanny  accomplishment  in  a woman  when  he 
made  “The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Death”  express  her 
satisfaction  by  whistling  thrice. 

W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith. 

Temple. 

I h.ave  three  daughters  who  whistle,  two  of 
them  very  well  indeed.  My  son  whistles,  and 
accompanies  himself  on  the  piano  ; and  I may 
add  that  I myself,  as  a youth,  was  a noted  whistler. 

J.  T.  M. 

The  “Comic  Roscius”  (S***  S.  xii.  269.) — 
Sloman  was  the  name  of  the  actor.  He  was  many 
years  at  the  Coburg,  now  the  Victoria  Theatre,  and 
a great  favourite  there  as  an  excellent  comic  actor 
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and  singer.  In  the  latter  branch  of  his  art  he 
became  famous  for  his  genuine  drollery  in  the  songs 
of  The  Beautiful  Boy  and  the  Three  Part  Medley. 
He  afterwards  appeared  at  the  English  Opera 
House  (Lyceum)  as  Mungo  in  The  Padloclc,  and,  I 
believe,  became  one  of  the  company,  but  am  not 
certain.  His  brother  was  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Sloman,  a tragic  actress,  who  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1820  as  Belvidera  and  in  other  high-class 
characters.  George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

“ Posy  ”=:a  Single  Flower  (5*  S.  xii.  188, 
289,  329,  350.) — From  the  able  treatment  this  sub- 
ject has  received  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  two 
points  may  be  considered  settled.  The  posy  was 
generally  composed  of  more  than  one  flower,  and 
the  word  is  a variation  of  poesy.  From  these  pre- 
mises a conclusion  may  be  urged,  and  it  is  brietly 
this.  An  offering  of  flowers  was  originally  made, 
to  which  a meaning  was  attached  by  the  donor  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  donee.  Sometimes  it  was 
accompanied  by  a motto  that  made  such  meaning 
plain  ; sometimes  it  was,  as  Mr.  Picton  writes,  the 
“ concrete  emblem  of  the  sentiment  ” intended  to 
be  conveyed.  With  or  without  legend  it  was  a 
posy.  The  old  name  survived  after  Time,  who 
devours  all  things,  had  consumed  both  concrete 
emblem  and  motto,  and  a present  of  flowers  re- 
mained a posy,  even  as  a ream  of  paper  has  sur- 
vived the  rievi  or  thong  which  once  bound  it  and 
gave  it  name.  W.  Wiiiston. 

Songs  Wanted  (5“*  S.  xii.  348.) — “ Ben  Back- 
stay ” is  one  of  Dibdin’s  songs,  and  is  printed  in 
the  Universal  Songster,  ii.  276.  S.  D.  S. 

[We  have  to  thank  several  correspondents  for  enabling 
us  to  send  MS.  versions  to  E.  W.  S.] 

“ Innocents  ” Tune  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  358.) — Whether 
this  be  in  its  origin  part  of  a song  dating  from  1254 
I cannot  say.  The  melody  does  not  sound  much 
like  one  of  that  remote  period,  but  it  is  pretty  well 
known  iu  some  parts  of  France,  where  (in  combina- 
tion with  tone  5,  second  ending)  it  is  commonly 
sung  to  the  Litany  of  Loretto.  T.  F.  E. 

Valentine  Pell  (5**'  S.  vi.  188,  312.)— One  of 
both  names  was  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
B.  A.  1574-5,  but  took  no  higher  degree. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Alfred  Bonn  S.  xii.  68,  115,  156.)— I 
have  a copy  of  Bunn’s  Word  with  Punch,  which 
is  in  size  and  appearance  very  much  like  Punch 
itself.  It  bears  the  date  of  Nov.  11,  1847,  and  is 
a very  clever  reply  to  the  attacks  of  Pimch,  par- 
ticularly taking  off'  the  peculiarities  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Gilbert  A’Beckett,  and  Mark  Lemon, 
under  the  pseudonyms  of  Wronghead,  Sleekhead, 
and  Thickhead,  the  publishers— Bradbury  & Evans 


— being  designated  Bradhall  & Heavens,  the  latter, 
whose  name  was  Mullete  Evans,  being  styled  Mull 
it  Heavens.  There  was  only  one  number  published, 
but  it  has  a clever  sketch  or  tailpiece,  a roll  of 
paper  in  shape  of  a vial,  and  a pill-box  labelled, 

“ This  dose  to  be  repeated  should  the  patients 
require  it.”  Edward  T.  Dunn. 

15,  Queen’s  Terrace,  Hammersmith. 

“Strang”  (5»h  S.  xii.  89,  115,  156,  256.)— This 
verb  I have  heard  used  in  the  manner  described, 
but  did  not  know  of  its  being  so  written.  It  was 
by  a person  in  the  country,  who  had  never  been 
resident  anywhere  but  in  her  native  village — “I 
stranged  varra  much.”  She  also  used  another 
verb  as  active  which  we  are  accustomed  to  deem 
passive — “I  ’stonish  at  it,”  “I  due  ’stonish.”  I 
think  it  was  when  she  wished  to  be  emphatic. 

M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Diprose’s  “ History  of  St.  Clement  Danes” 
(5^’’  S.  xii.  106,  133.) — I have  in  my  possession  the 
first  volume  and  the  circular  referred  to  by  J.  N. 

I subscribed  for  a copy  of  the  second  volume,  but 
never  received  it  or  a reply  to  my  letter  asking 
why  it  had  not  been  delivered. 

Everaud  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Diprose’s  account  of 
St.  Clement  Danes  was  published  in  1876. 

L.  L.  H. 

“Nine  points  of  the  law”  (5‘^  S.  xi. 447  ; xii. 
33.) — Part  of  a well-known  expression  — “Pos- 
session is  nine  points  of  the  law.”  This  probably 
was  first  applied  to  actions  of  ejectment,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  must  recover  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  title,  the  defendant’s  possession  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  legal  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

“ Laburnum”  (5‘*’  S.  xii.  69,  157.) — 

“ Laburnum  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  I'arc 
iois,  or  bow-wood,  the  wood  having  been  formerly 
esteemed  as  good  for  bows,  being  bard  and  elastic.” — 
iVotes  on  Natural  History,  by  J.  C.,  p.  173. 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 
Godolpbin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

May  not  this  word  be  the  Latin  alburnum  ? 
Cotgrave  gives,  “ Aubourt,  a kind  of  tree  tearmed 
in  Latine  Alburnvs,  (it  beares  long  yellow  blos- 
somes  which  no  Bee  will  touch).”  Bailey,  in  his 
Etym.  Dictionary,  ed.  1731,  also  has  “Laburnum, 
a kind  of  shrub  of  which  bees  will  not  taste.” 
The  Latin  term  may  be  derived  from  the  colour  of 
the  wood,  as  in  the  following  quotation  from  Hol- 
land’s Plinie,  bk.  xvi.  ch.  xviii.  (in  Eichardson) ; 

“ The  cypresse,  walnut,  chesnut-trees,  and  the  labur- 
num cannot  in  any  wise  abide  waters.  This  last-named 
is  a tree  proper  unto  the  Alpes,  not  commonly  knowne  : 
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the  wood  thereof  is  hord  and  white  ; it  beareth  a blossorae 
of  a cubite  long,  but  bees  will  not  settle  upon  it.” 

S.  J.  H. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5'’’  S.  xii 

349.)— 

“ 3[any  there  he  that  come  to  nod.” 

These  lines  are  rather  inaccurately  remembered  from 
a copy  of  verses  which  appeared  in  the  Family  Herald, 
vol.  V.  p.  430.  L. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ko. 

Will  Correspomients  kindly  intending  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their  communications,  headed  “Christmas,”  without 
delay  1 


Lectures  on  ITcfsA  Philology.  By  John  Rhys,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

(Triibner  & Co.) 

Of  this,  the  second  edition.  Prof.  Rhys  says,  “ It  will  be 
found  to  be  a new  one,  not  a reprint  of  the  first.”  Primd 
facie,  therefore,  such  a book  should  not  belong  to  that 
too  well-known  class  of  Celtic  works  from  which,  as 
Mr.  Rhys  himself  says,  “ the  reader  can  only  derive 
wrong  ideas  of  Celtic  questions.”  In  point  of  fact,  neither 
as  regards  scope  nor  treatment  do  Mr.  Rhys’s  lectures 
fall  within  this  definition  of  a too  abundant  class  of 
literature,  to  which  we  hope  they  are  destined  to  give 
the  death  blow. 

It  is  now  considered  by  most  philologists  an  incontro- 
vertible truth  that  at  some  remote  i)eriod  there  was  an 
original  Aryan  nation  which  used  an  original  language. 
This  nation,  after  attaining  a considerable  amount  of  cul- 
ture and  civilization,  as  evinced  by  its  vocabularies,  spread 
itself  out  from  its  original  locus  in  quo  in  Central  Asia, 
eastward  and  westward.  That  there  was  this  one  great 
nation  has  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  words  of  home 
use  and  agriculture,  of  some  of  the  commoda  vitce,  of 
numerals,  of  terms  of  blood  relationship,  pronouns, 
necessary  verbs  and  nouns,  are  the  same  in  all  the  Aryan 
subdivisions,  whether  the  representatives  of  the  race  be 
found  in  Cashmere  or  in  Connaught.  This  consensus  of 
words  is  held  to  demonstrate  identity  of  race,  and  no 
doubt  justly  so,  though  non-Aryan  races  must  have  been 
swept  up  and  incorporated  with  the  Aryan  stock  in  its 
progress  through  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Tried  by  this  law  the  Irish  and  Welsh  nationalities 
(called  by  Mr.  Rhys  Goidelic  and  Brythonic)  are  proved 
to  be  substantially  members  of  this  great  nation.  But 
were  the  discrepancies  which  now  broadly  demarcate 
the  Goidil  from  the  Brython  at  some  period  no  part  of 
the  original  language]  Mr.  Rhys  thinks  that  there  was 
a period  when  no  such  differences  existed,  when  the  two 
races  were  the  same  Celts  and  spoke  the  same  language — 
a language  which  contained  in  itself  the  original  forms 
out  of  which  such  modern  differences  have  sprung.  This 
all-important  fact  has  come  to  light  through  the  recovery 
of  early  complex  forms,  which  on  dissection  yield  both 
results.  The  further  result  of  all  this  is  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  Goidils  and  the  Brythons  there  is,  in  reality,  one 
Celtic  race,  equally  as  there  was  only  one  Celtic  language. 
At  the  dawn  of  history  the  Celts  representing  this  conjoint 
Goidelo-Biythonic  race,  but  then  neither  Goidelic  nor 
Brythonic  (neither  Irish  nor  Welsh),  are  found  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  placed  between  the  Italians  and 
the  Teutons,  the  two  nations  destined  to  press  them 
thereafter  into  their  present  modest  area.  This  “Celtic 
people,”  says  Mr.  Rhys,  “ speaking  one  and  the  same 


language,  came  (i.c.  into  Britain)  from  the  Continent 
and  settled  in  this  island.  Sooner  or  later  some  of  them 
crossed  over  to  Ireland  and  made  themselves  a home 
*’®,.  JP'  -^fter  and  in  consequence  of  this  separa- 
tion differences  arose  in  the  speech  of  both,  aggravated 
in  both  cases,  Mr.  Rhys  thinks,  by  the  infiltration  of 
non-Aryan  words,  through  the  influence  of  races  already 
in  possession  of  the  island  (p.  35). 

The  prehistoric  identity  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  lan- 
guages being  thus  established,  Mr.  Rhys  carefully 
considers  certain  peculiarities  now  common  to  both. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  a practice  in  the  daily  use  of  speech 
of  cbangiiijj  initial  consonants,  under  certain  circum- 
stances,  in  accordance  with  admitted  and  well-under- 
stood rules.  This  strange  law  of  the  two  Celtic  languages 
Mr.  Rhys  thus  accounts  for,  if  he  does  not  justify  it.  He 
says;  “ When  heterogeneous  sounds  are  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  one  another,  there  are  hollows  to 
be  filled  and  mountains  to  be  lowered  ” (p.  41). 

At  p 178  Mr.  Rhys  ex.-imines  the  question  whether 
the  Celts  on  invading  Britain  fourid  a non-Aryan  race 
already  there.  If  we  give  full  credence  to  Tacitus  we 
must  believe  that  there  was  such  a race  and  that  it  was 
Iberian.  Tacitus,  however,  unfortunately  stands  alone 
in  this  assertion,  and  the  Basque  language,  being  too 
modern,  cannot  help  us  in  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Rhys, 
therefore,  takes  up  another  ground  (p.  180).  Considering 
it  proved  that  p was  foreign  to  the  original  Goidelo- 
Brythonic  language,  he  regards  that  letter,  found  in 
numerous  British  place-names  in  Ptolemy,  as  evidence 
that  the  names  themselves  and  the  people  who  gave 
them  are  not  of  Celtic  origin. 

There  is  much  other  interesting  matter  in  these  lec- 
tures, but  space  forbids  our  notice  of  it.  In  executing 
his  difficult  task  Prof.  Rhys  has  shown  great  learning 
and  sound  judgment,  the  result  being  a valuable  addition 
to  special  glottology. 

GefliigeUe  Worle.  Per  Citalenschalz  des  Peulschen  Volts. 

Von  Georg  Biichmann.  Elfte  umgearbeitete  und 

vermehrte  Auflage.  (Berlin,  Haude-  und  Spener'sche 

Buchhandlung ; F.  Weidling.) 

These  “ winged  words  ” were  first  published  in  1864,  so 
that  eleven  editions  have  been  required  in  fifteen  years, 
a sufficient  proof  that  the  book  satisfied  a want.  Readers 
of  “ N.  & (4.”  might  often  find  here  an  answer  to  queries 
respecting  the  origin  of  proverbial  sayings.  The  author 
has  diligently  improved  the  successive  editions  by  con- 
tributions from  all  quarters,  availing  himself  not  seldom 
of  the  learning  of  “ N.  & Q.”  The  work  contains,  after 
a brief  introduction.  Biblical  citations  (pp.  3-42),  citations 
from  German  (-43-193),  French  (194-215),  English  (216- 
229),  Italian  (230-2),  Greek  (233-255),  Latin  (256-325), 
and,  lastly,  historical  citations  (.326-420) : index  of  names 
(421-433),  index  of  citations  (434-467).  The  society  for 
the  reform  of  English  spelling  (who,  to  the  dismay  of 
scholars,  circulate  with  approval  words  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Mill,  expressing  approval  of  the  barbarous  spelling 
now  in  vogue  in  Spanish)  may  be  interested  in  the  witty 
application  of  1 Cor.  v.  6,  “ Euer  Ruhm  ist  nicht  fein  ” 
(“  Your  glorying  is  not  good”),  by  those  who  oppose  the 
omission  of  “das  dehnende  A”  (“A  as  the  mark  of  a 
long  vowel  ”).  They  write  it,  “ Euer  Rum  ist  nicht 
fein  ” (“  Your  rum  is  not  good”).  Biichmann  of  course 
(p.  339)  rejects  the  fiction  that  Galileo  qualified  his 
abjuration  by  the  words  “ Eppur  si  muove.”  The  famous 
example  of  tmesis,  “Deficiente  pecu-,  deficit  omne,  -nia,” 
is  traced  (p.  307)  to  Rabelais,  iii.  41,  who  also  (ii.  28)  is 
the  earliest  authority  cited  for  vade-mecum.  “ Kampf 
urn’s  Dasein  ” is  shown  to  be  as  old  as  the  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Population  by  Malthus  (1789),  who  speaks 
of  the  “struggle  for  existence.”  This  most  entertaining 
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and  instructive  book  ought  no  longer  to  be  witbbeld 
from  the  English  i+ublic.  Many  valuable  illustrations 
and  additional  citations  might  be  culled  from  the  pages 
of“N.&Q.”  J.  E.  B.  M. 

The  Visitation  of  Derhyshire.  By  William  Dugdale,  Esq., 
Norroy  King  at  Amies.  (Mitchell  & Hughes  ) 

It  is  stated  on  the  title-page  that  this  visitation  was 
“ taken  in  1662  and  reviewed  in  1663”;  but,  unless  there 
is  a misprint  in  the  pedigree  of  Tunsted  at  p.  33,  it  was 
also  reviewed  in  1664,  for  Francis  Tunsted  is  said  to 
have  been  “ mtat.  82  in  1664.”  There  are  also  indications 
of  later  revision,  for  it  is  stated  at  p.  2 that  John  More- 
wood,  of  Alfreton,  was  ‘‘  High  Shrive  1676.”  The  visita- 
tion contains  ninety-two  pedigrees,  but  they  are  so 
meagre  that  they  are  unworthy  of  Dugdale’s  great  repu- 
tation as  a herald.  In  most  cases  the  pedigree  is  con- 
fined to  the  bare  names  of  the  successive  heads  of  the 
family,  and,  as  a rule,  the  younger  children  are  omitted 
altogether.  The  redeeming  point  is  that  the  age  of  the 
heir  is  usually  inserted.  All  visitations  have  a certain 
value,  from  their  containing  scraps  of  inforratition  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  but  there  are  few  which  are  less 
interesting  than  this  Visitation  of  Derhyshire.  The 
reader  will  look  in  vain  for  the  connexion  of  Hr.  Meverell, 
of  London,  with  the  family  at  Tideswell,  from  which  he 
sprang ; and  he  will  find  no  intimation  that  Lord  Frech- 
vile’s  mother,  Joyce  Fleetwood,  was  the  widow  of  Sir 
Hewet  Osborne,  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Leeds.  It 
must  also  be  suspected  that  the  editor  does  not  always 
describe  the  arms  correctly,  for  he  assigns  to  Samuel 
Roper,  of  Heanor,  the  well-known  antiquary,  the  coat  of 
Sable,  &2^tirrot  or,  whereas  the  Roper  arms  are  notoriously 
Sable,  an  eagle  close  or,  and  were  tricked  by  Dugdale  on 
a shield  of  twelve  quarterings.  There  is  no  hint  given 
of  the  editor’s  name,  and  there  is  no  preface  giving 
information  or  description  of  the  MS.  from  which  the 
visitation  was  printed.  Altogether,  we  fear  that  this  must 
be  pronounced  an  unsatisfactory  edition  of  an  unin- 
teresting visitation. 

Register  of  the  Rectors  and  Felloios,  Scholars,  Exhibi- 
tioners, and  Bible  Clerhs  of  Exeter  ColUge,  Oxford. 
With  Illustrative  Documents  and  a History  of  the 
College.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  William  Boase,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor.  (Oxford.) 

'JTiiS  is  one  of  those  books  that  defy  criticism.  The 
simple  announcement  that  there  is  such  a volume  in 
existence,  edited  with  the  conscientious  care  which  all 
who  know  him  will  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Boase  has 
bestowed  on  the  Register,  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  it 
an  immediate  and  hearty  welcome,  and  a permanent 
position  among  standard  books  of  reference.  This 
Register  is  one  of  those  books  already  characterized  by 
an  eminent  writer  in  these  pages  as  “ of  incomputable 
value  to  English  history  for  all  time  to  come.”  The  title 
fully  explains  the  character  of  the  volume,  but  it  is  only 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  similar  undertakings 
who  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  amount  of  patient 
labour  involved  in  illustrating  an  unbroken  series  of  per- 
sonal histories  commencing  so  far  back  as  the  year  1318. 
The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  the  volume  is 
printed  “ for  the  Rector  and  Fellows,”  and  that  the  im- 
pression is  limited  to  200  copies.  Ore  of  the  general 
public  who  obtains  a copy  may  regard  himself  as  a very 
fortunate  man. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  many 
readers  will  be  at  once  attracted  to  the  articles  on  Pascal 
and  De  Maistre.  It  is  perhaps  curious  that  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  should  seem  to  do  less  justice  to  the  greatness 
of  Blaise  Pascal  than  did  a presum^ly  Presbyterian 
writer  in  the  very  first  volume  of  the  North  British  Re- 
view so  long  ago  as  1844.  The  views  of  De  Maistre  on 


Russia  are  interesting,  but  do  not  seem  to  us  to  give  proof 
of  much  penetration.  “ Illuminism,”  which  bethought 
a pathway  tending  necessarily  to  a return  to  Latin  unity,, 
is  now  never  heard  of  in  Russia,  and  the  leaning  towards 
Protestantism  which  De  Maistre  attributed  to  the  more 
educated  Russian  clergy,  is  not  to  be  found  among  them 
at  the  present  day,  though  there  is,  happily,  no  little 
evidence  of  increasing  culture  and  breadth  of  view  among 
Eastern  theologians. 

Mr.  Ralston  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  an 
interesting  article  entitled  “ Cinderella,”  in  which  are 
given  the  various  versions  of  the  well-known  fairy  tale  of 
that  name.  He  alludes  to  some  papers  that  appeared 
recently  in  our  columns  on  the  subject  of  A’ air.  Mr.  C. 
Leland’s  article  in  Macmillan  on  “ Russian  Gipsies,”  as 
well  as  one  in  the  Cornhill  on  “Forms  of  Salutation,” 
will  be  read  with  interest. 


One  friend  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  will  give  a Story 
Telling  at  the  Town  Hall,  Brighton,  on  AYednesday,  26th 
inst.,  at  3 p.M.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Tail’s  Orphanage  at  St.  Peter’s. 

The  late  James  Maidment. — It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  this  eminent 
Scottish  lawyer  and  accomplished  antiquary,  which  took 
place  on  the  24th  ultimo.  Mr.  Maidment’s  two  little 
volumes  on  Peerages  of  Scotland  are  looked  upon  as 
among  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  while  his 
numerous  publications  connected  with  early  Scottish 
literature  and  history  are  highly  prized  by  all  students  of 
those  interesting  branches  of  learning.  Finally,  we  may 
add  that  among  the  frequent  and  valued  contributors 
to  “ N.  & Q.”  there  were  few  who  had  a greater  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  its  readers  than  our  kind  and  learned 
friend  James  Maidment. 


ta  Com^ti0iiUEnt^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

R.  C.  (Scarborough). — Next  week.  AVe  shall  be  glad 
to  have  copies  of  any  other  letters  that  you  may  think  of 
general  interest. 

E.  H.  (“Codex  Diploraaticus  ”). — Assuming  that  you 
mean  the  great  work  of  J.  M.  Kemble,  it  was  published 
for  the  English  Historical  Society,  1839-47,  in  six 
volumes,  8vo. 

George  Fraser. — Doubtless  you  read  Fauriel  as  the 
second  of  the  authors  wo  mentioned  last  week,  instead  of 
the  name  which  accidentally  passed  the  press. 

S.  P.  (“And  wretches  ”). — Pope,  Rave  of  the  Lock,  c.  iii. 

1.  21. 

A.  F.  C.  (“  Drumclog  ”). — AA''e  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
it  to  A.  J. 

H.  C.  Delevingne.— A modern  school  asserts  the  e to 
be  more  correct. 

E.  Matthey. — Rolls  Series  (Longmans). 

H.  (“  Lord  Lovel  ”)  has  sent  no  name  and  address. 

JVOTICB. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.G. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents,  Ac. 


TRIPP  ALIAS  HOWARD. 

In  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Times  of  the  10th 
inst.  of  the  venerable  Rector  of  Spoftorth,  the  Rev. 
James  Tripp,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  several 
papers,  the  assertion  is  repeated  that  his  family 
derives  from  the  noble  house  of  Howard. 

As  the  best  means  of  reaching  those  most  in- 
terested in  correcting  gross  errors  of  genealogical 
tradition,  I beg  the  favour  of  space  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
for  a memorandum  on  this  subject. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Tripp  of  Silverton  (in  whose 
lifetime  I saw  it)  possessed  a painting  of  the  arms 
of  Howard,  the  bend  being  replaced  by  a scaling 
ladder,  beneath  which  (aflecting  the  style  of  old 
diction)  was  the  following  legend  : — 

“ This  atchievement  was  given  unto  my  Lord  Howard’s 
5di  son  at  the  Siege  of  Bullogne ; King  Harry  the  59' 
being  there,  ask’d  how  they  took  the  Town  and  Castle, 
Howard  answer’d  ‘ I Tripp’d  up  the  walls  ’ ; saith  his 
Majesty,  ‘ Tripp  shall  be  thy  name,  and  no  longer 
Howard,’  and  Honoured  him  with  the  scaling  Ladder  for 
his  Bend.” 

This, not  inaptly  termed  by  Mr.  Lower  “wretched 
little  anecdote,”  is  the  most  trumpery  of  all  the 
many  trumpery  claims  to  distinguished  descent  I 
have  ever  met  with.  The  painting  is  little  more 
than  a century  old,  and  is  probably  the  work  of 


some  wag,  who  either  wished  to  flatter  the  Tripps 
or  to  impose  upon  them  a clumsily  invented  origin 
for  their  surname. 

Assuming  that  Henry  V.  did  lay  siege  to  Bou- 
logne,  it  is  somewhat  against  the  narrative  that 
there  was  no  “ Lord  Howard  ” in  his  time,  and  no 
Howard  who  had  five  sons.  It  is  true  that  Sir 
Robert  Howard  (father  of  the  first  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk) was  a zealous  commander  under  the  king  on 
the  French  coast,  but  he  certainly  did  not  change 
his  name  to  Tripp  ; he  was  one  of  three  brothers, 
and  had  one  only  son. 

I need  scarcely  say  that  the  pedigree  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  is  known,  and  reiterated  in  many 
MSS.  in  the  fullest  detail  in  this  College,  and  that 
no  such,  or  any  similar,  incident  has  at  any  time 
been  recorded  in  it.  It  may  be  as  well  also  to  say 
that  the  arms  with  the  scaling  ladder  are  unknown 
here,  and  that  the  Tripps  have  no  right  to  them, 
or,  so  far  as  I know,  to  any  other  bearing. 

The  surname  of  Tripp  is  traceable  in  West- 
country  records  for  more  than  a hundred  years 
prior  to  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  family  may 
well  be  content  with  this  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  held  a most  respectable  position  in  Somerset- 
shire for  over  three  centuries,  and  have  numbered 
amongst  their  members  churchmen,  lawyers,  and 
soldiers  who  have  attained  creditable  prominence. 
One  branch  settled  at  Bristol ; another  in  Holland, 
where  they  were  ennobled,  and  produced  a man 
who  fought  at  Waterloo,  and  was  identical,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  with  the  well-known  dancer. 

Their  rfespectability,  however,  is  the  best  reason 
that  can  be  urged  for  their  relinquishing  (although 
they  may,  as  I doubt  not  they  do,  firmly  believe  it)  a 
tradition  which  is  not  capable  of  anything  but  dis- 
proof, and  for  not  perpetuating  error  by  baptizing 
their  childfen  “ Howard,”  which  I see  is  becoming 
common  in  most  families  of  the  name,  and  then,  at 
last,  “ Tripp  shall  be  their  name,  and  no  longer 
Howard.”  Stephen  Tucker,  Rouge  Croix. 

Heralds’  College. 


TITLE  LIST  OF  CATALOGUES  OF  ENGLISH 
PLAYS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  262.) 

Barker’s  complete  list  of  plays,  exliibiting,  at  one  view, 
the  title,  size,  date,  and  author,  from  the  commencement 
of  theatrical  performances  to  1803.  To  which  is  added 
a continuation  to  the  theatrical  remembrancer,  designed 
to  shew  collectively  each  author's  work.  London,  printed 
and  published  by  [.J.]  Barker  & Son,  dramatic  repository, 
[19,]  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden.  [1803] 
12nio.  pp.  (4)4-350.  The  advertisement-preface  is  sub- 
scribed by  the  compiler,  W.  C.  Oulton.  This  is  a reissue 
of  “ Barker’s  continuation  of  Egerton’s  theatrical  re- 
membrancer ” : (see  1801),  with  a new  title  leaf,  and 
pp.  337-60  added  by  way  of  appendi.v,  so  continuing  the 
list  to  1803.  (One  of  the  copies  of  this  work  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  Library  is  catalogued  under  Barher,  another 
copy  is  catalogued  under  Oidtcn.) 

The  Thespian  dictionary ; or  dramatic  biography  of  the 
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present  age;  containing  sketches  of  the  lives,  lists  of  the 
productions. ..of  all  the  principal  dramatists,  composers, 
commentators,  lUitnagers,  actors,  and  actresses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : interspersed  rvith  numerous  original 
anecdotes. ..Second  edition. ..[London,]  printed  [and]  pub- 
lished by  James  Cundee...l805.  8vo.  No  pagination. 
22  plates.  (M.  copy  lacks  (dates.)  Abe  name  list,  with 
play  titles,  place  and  date  of  performance. 

Rare  old  English  literature.  A catalogue  of  the  curious 
library,  late  the  property  of  Mr.  Richard  Forster,  of  Rich- 
mond Buildings,  [Soho,  London,]  deceased.  Comprising 
a very  extensive  and  valuable  assemblage  of  old  plays, 
poetry,  romances,  English  chronicles,  voyages  and 
travels,  many  of  them  rare  ; together  with  a collection 
of  prints  and  portraits,  three  mahogany  book-cases,  &c,, 
which  will  be  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  ['!’.]  King  & 
Lochee,  at  their  great  room,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Carden,  on  Monday,  Nov.  17,  1800,  and  nine  following 
days,  at  twelve  o’clock.  To  be  viewed  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  13,  and  catalogues  {price  Is.)  had  at  the  room. 
[London,]  printed  by  Barker  & Son,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Cov.  Card.  8vo.  pp.  (2)4-92.  Both  the  view  and  sale 
days  were  post[)Oned  one  week.  Pp.  46-50,  56-9,  64-8, 
73-0,  78-85,  Play  books. 

The  dramatic  mirror:  containing  the  history  of  the 
stage,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time  ; in- 
cluding a biographical  and  critical  account  of  all  the 
dramatic  writers,  from  1600  ; and  also  o!  the  most  dis- 
tinguished performers,  from  the  days  of  Shakspeare  to 
1807  : and  a history  of  the  country  theatres,  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland. ..By  Thomas  Gilliland. ..Lotrdon, 
printed  for  C.  Cha])ple...by  B.  McMillan. ..1808.  2 vols. 
12mo.  I.  pp.  124-624, 17  plates  ; II.  pp.  (2)4-625  to  1048. 
I.  Abe  authors’  name  list,  with  play  titles,  dates,  and 
notes.  II.  Abe  name  list  of  players,  with  life  notes. 

Biographia  dramatica ; or,  a companion  to  the  play- 
house: containing  historical  and  critical  memoirs,  and 
original  anecdotes  of  British  and  Irish  dramatic  writers... 
also  an  alphabetical  account  and  chronological  lists  of 
their  works,  the  dates  when  printed  and  observations  on 
their  merits  : together  with  an  introductory  view  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  British  stage.  Originally  com- 
piled, to  the  year  1764,  by  David  Brskine  Baker.  Con- 
tinued thence  to  1782  by  Isaac  Reed. ..And  broughtdown 
to  the  end  of  November,  1811,  with  very  considerable 
additions  and  improvements  throughout  by  Stephen 
.Jones. ..London,  [printed  by  S.  Gosnell]  for  Longman... 
1812.  3 vols.  8vo.  I.  pp.  764-7904- unnumbered  leaf 

384-5*;  II.  pp.  (2)4-404;  III.  pp.  (2)4-478.  I.  Abe 
authors’  name  list,  with  life  notes,  play  titles,  dates 
and  size  of  editions.  II. -III.  Abe  play  title  list,  with 
authors’  names,  sources  of  plots,  places  and  dates  of 
performance,  dates  and  size  of  editions. 

The  drama  recorded;  or.  Barker’s  list  of  plays,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  title,  size, 
date,  and  author,  with  their  various  alterations,  from  the 
earliest  period,  to  1814  [ that  is,  to  the  end  of  1813]  ; to 
which  are  added,  notitia  dramatica,  or,  a chronological 
account  of  events  relative  to  the  English  stage.  London, 
printed  and  published  by  J.  Barker. ..1814.  12mo. 

pp.  (4)4-212.  Abe  play  title  list,  with  authors’  names, 
dates  and  size  of  editions. 

Rare  old  i)lay8  and  poetry.  A catalogue  of  a very 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  old  plays,. ..which 
will  be  sold  by  auction  by  [T.]  King  & Lochee,  at  their 
great  rooms,  No.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
Tuesday,  February  the  28th,  1815. ..[London,]  printed  by 
W.  Smitli  & Co....8vo.  pp.  14. 

A history  of  the  American  theatre.  By  William  Dun- 
lap... New  York,  printed  and  published  by  J.  & J.  Harper 
.1832.  8vo.  pp.  84-420.  Pp.  407-10,  Abe  American 
dramatic  authors’  name  list,  with  play  titles. 


History  of  the  American  theatre.  By  William  Duidap 
...London,  [printed  by  F.  Shoberl,  Jun.,  and  vol.  ii.  partly 
by  Ibotson  & Palmer,  and  published  by]  Richard  Bentley 
...1833.  2 vols^  8vo.  I.  pp.  124-412;  II.  pp.  64-388. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  381-7,  Abe  American  dramatic  authors’  name 
list,  with  play  titles. 

A catalogue  of  [Richard]  Heber’s  collection  of  early 
English  poetry,  the  drama,  ancient  ballads,  and  broad- 
sides, rare  and  curious  books  on  English,  Scottish,  and 
Irish  history,  and  French  romances,  with  notices  by 
J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  and  prices  and  purchasers’  names 
...London,  Edward  Lumley...[1834.]  8vo.  pp.  3 to  84-34 
-1-356.  Preface  subscribed  J.  T.  P.  The  first  forty  pages 
were  printed  by  Win.  Stevens  ; the  catalogue  is  [lart  iv.  of 
Bibliotheca  Heberiana,  printed  by  W.  Nicol.  Pn.  233-54, 
Play  books. 

General  catalogue  of  all  the  English  dramatic  (lieces 
I have  been  able  to  discover.  B.  P.  Bellamy,  Bath, 
Sept.  21,  1834.  4to.  2 vols.  I.  ff.  81 ; II.  ff.  84.  British 
Museum,  MSS.  Add.  18584-5.  Abe  play  title  list, 
witli  authors’  names,  when  and  where  acted,  place, 
date,  and  size  of  editions,  in  columnar  order. 

The  dramatic  authors  of  America.  By  James  Rees... 
Philadelphia,  G.  B.  Zieber  & Co.  1845.  12mo.  pp.  144. 
Price  37.1  cents.  Abe  authors’  name  list,  with  play 
titles,  dates  of  editions,  notes. 

A skeleton  hand  list  of  the  early  quarto  editions  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  with  notices  of  the  old  impressions 
of  the  poems.  By  James  0.  Iialliwell[-Phillipp3],  Esq  , 
F.R.S.  London,  printed  for  private  circulation.  1860. 
8vo.  pp.  2 + 198.  30  copies  printed.  95  titles,  each  printed 
at  the  top  of  the  back  of  a leaf;  the  leaves  otherwise 
blank. 

A dictionary  of  old  English  plays,  existing  either  in 
print  or  in  manuscript,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; including  also  notices 
of  Latin  plays  written  by  English  authors  during  the 
same  period.  By  James  0.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  Esq., 
F.R.S.  London,  [printed  by  F.  Pickton  for]  John  Russell 
Smith. ..I860.  8vo.  pp.  8+296.  Abe  play  title  list;  abc 
authors’  name  list,  collected  works;  collections  of  old 
English  plays;  date  list,  collections  of  miracle  plays; 
index  ; abc  authors’  name  list. 

List  of  plays  wholly  or  partially  the  property  of  Thomas 
Hailes  Lacy,  89,  Strand,  London,  W.(j.  Price  sixpence. 
December  31,  1864.  12mo.  pp.  12. 

Handbook  to  the  popular,  poetical,  and  dramatic  lite- 
rature of  Great  Britain  from  the  invention  of  printing  to 
the  Restoration.  By  W[illiam]  Carew  Hazlitt... London, 
[printed  by  S.  & J.  Brawn  for]  J.  R.  Smith.  1867[-68]. 
8vo.  pp.  12+704.  Issued  in  eleven  parts,  2s.  Qd.  each. 
Abc  authors’  namelist;  91  anonymous  plays  are  grouped 
under  the  heading  “ Plays — anonymous.” 

The  dramatic  writers  of  Scotland.  By  Ralston  Inglis. 
Glasgow,  G.  D.  3Iackellar...l868.  8vo.  pp.  (2) + 156. 
Abc  authors’  name  list,  with  life  notes,  place,  date,  and 
size  of  editions. 

Catalogue  of  the  library  of  books  of  John  Forster  at 
Palace  Gate  House,  Kensington,  prepared  by  Henry 
E.  Rawlins.  London,  printed  by  R.  Marks,  Haverstock 
Hill,  N.W.  1876.  8vo.  (tp.  2+300.  Pp.  173-86,  Plays; 
short  title,  author,  and  date.  I have  failed  to  find  this 
work  catalogued  at  the  British  Museum.  The  John 
Forster  library  is  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  library,  at  Chatsworth,  Derbyshire, 
which  is  being  prepared  by  Sir  James  Lacaita,  will 
probably  be  devoted  to  dramatic  works. 

F.  W.  F. 
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EriTArn  in  the  Cloisters  of  Hereford 
''  Cathedral. — In  a recent  visit  to  Hereford  I was 
; sorry  to  see  the  cloisters  remaining  in  a ruinous 
; state,  and  one  portion  was  filled  with  sawn  timber, 
as  if  nsed  as  a carpenter’s  workshop.  As  the 
, cathedral  has  been  so  well  restored  and  beautified, 

! it  is  a pity  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  place 
the  cloisters  in  as  creditable  a state  as  those  of 
Worcester ; they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty. 
The  wall  of  the  east  cloister  is  covered  with 
I memorial  tablets,  some  of  which  commemorate 
; bishops  and  deans  ; but  several  of  these  are  getting 
into  a dilapidated  state.  The  following  epitaph  is 
that  of  Robert  Whitney  de  Whitney,  who  died  in 
’ 1673,  aged  sixty-four.  As  apparently  written  by 
I himself,  it  may  deserve  preservation  in  “N.  & Q.”  : 

“ The  sicke  deseased  wearied  and  opprest 
Fly  to  the  Grave  for  refuge  and  for  rest, 

1 Let  then  this  sacred  earth  my  body  close 

I And  no  rude  hands  its  quiet  interpose, 

I Whilst  I this  tabernacle  of  clay  foi  sake 

I And  to  Elysium  doe  my  journey  take  ; 

And  when  the  trumpet  a retreat  shall  sound, 

And  pierce  the  caverns  of  this  holy  ground. 

These  scattered  ashes  shall  to  me  repaire 
I And  re-united  equal  glory  share.” 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  writer  of  the  epitaph 
I should  call  upon  his  “scattered  ashes”  to  find  out 
, his  soul  in  Elysium  ; we  might  have  expected  him 
I to  summon  the  latter  to  reanimate  the  buried  body, 
j I presume  that  the  De  Whitneys  were  a Hereford- 
i shire  family,  but  I do  not  know  whether  any 
j descendants  now  remain  in  the  county. 

I Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

i Green  Hill,  Worcester, 

i 

I Self-Decapitation. — One  of  the  most  difficult 

I feats  to  perform  is  to  cut  off  one’s  own  head.  An 
I Irishman  did  it  once,  and  I suppose  no  one  but 
I an  Irishman  could  do  it.  Sir  -Jonah  Barrington 
I is  the  authority  for  the  following  story  (Personal 
j Sketches  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  122).  About 
1 the  year  1796  two  labourers  were  going  to  mow 
‘ some  grass.  Their  road  lay  along  the  bank  of  the 
Barrow.  They  spied  a large  salmon  lying  half 
I concealed  under  the  bank  : — 

“ ‘ Ob  ! Ned — Ned  dear  ! look  at  that  big  fellow  there  ; 
it  is  a pity  we  ha’n’t  no  spear,  now,  isn’t  itl  ’ 

“ ‘ Maybe,’  said  Ned,  ‘ we  could  be  after  piking  the  lad 
with  the  scythe-handle.’ 

“ ‘True  for  you,’  said  Dennis;  ‘the  spike  of  yeer  handle 
is  longer  nor  mine ; give  the  fellow  a dig  with  it,  at  any 
rate.’ 

‘“Ay,  will  I,’ returned  the  other ; ‘I’ll  give  the  lad 
a prod  he  ’ll  never  forget,  anyhow.’ 

“ The  spike  and  the  sport  was  all  they  thought  of;  but 
the  blade  of  the  scythe,  which  hung  over  Ned’s  shoulders, 
never  came  into  the  contemplation  of  either  of  them. 
Ned  cautiously  looked  over  the  bank  : the  unconscious 
salmon  lay  snug,  little  imagining  the  conspiracy  that  had 
been  formed  against  his  tail. 

“ ‘ Now  hit  the  lad  smart ! ’ said  Dennis ; ‘ there,  now — 
there  ! rise  your  fist ; now  you  have  the  boy  ! Now,  Ned, 
success  ! success ! ’ 


“ Ned  struck  at  the  salmon  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
and  that  was  not  trifling.  But  whether  ‘ the  boy  ’ was 
piked  or  not  never  appeared,  for  poor  Ned,  bending  his 
neck  as  he  struck  at  the  salmon,  placed  the  vertebrae 
in  the  most  convenient  position  for  unfurnishing  his 
shoulders ; and  his  head  came  tumbling  splash  into  the 
Barrow,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  his  comrade,  who 
could  not  conceive  how  it  could  drop  off  so  suddenly. 
But  the  next  minute  he  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the 
head  attended  by  one  of  his  own  ears,  which  had  been 
most  dexterously  sliced  oft  by  the  same  blow  which  be- 
headed his  comrade.  The  head  and  ear  rolled  down  the 
river  in  company,  and  were  picked  up  with  extreme 
horror  at  a mill  dam  near  Mr.  Kichardson's  by  one  of 
the  miller’s  men. 

‘‘  ‘ Who  the  devil  does  this  head  belong  to  1 ’ exclaimed 
the  miller. 

‘‘  ‘ Whoever  owned  it,’  said  the  man,  ‘ had  three  ears, 
at  any  rate,  though  they  don't  match.’  ” 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopf. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  and  the  Lion. — Perhaps 
the  following  statement,  which  I am  able  to  verify, 
may  reply  to  the  cpiestion  so  often  put — How 
was  it  that  our  great  animal  painter  became  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  and 
characteristics  of  the  lion  ? 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a Mr.  Christmas,  him- 
self an  animal  painter.  He  told  me  th.at  he  and 
Landseer  used  to  study  together,  and  th.at  they 
used  to  go  to  Mr.  Cross’s  menagerie  at  Exeter 
Change,  and  there  sketch  and  paint  the  animals 
then  exhibited.  The  monkeys  first  claimed  their 
attention,  and  the  study  culminated  in  the 
“ Monkeyana.”  They  next  studied  the  lions,  and 
one  noble  animal  especially  claiming  attention, 
they  both  sketched  and  painted  him.  On  its 
death  Mr.  Cross  presented  them  with  the  carcass, 
which  they  removed  to  their  studio,  and  .again 
studied  as  long  as  possible.  The  skin  was  after- 
wards preserved  and  stuffed.  They  then  dissected 
the  body.  The  skeleton  was  articulated,  and  set 
up,  and  formed  the  object  of  future  drawing  and 
study.  From  this  painstaking  study  of  the  lion 
and  his  anatomy  arose  those  splendid  pictures, 
“ Van  Amburgh  in  the  Lions’  Den  ” and  the 
“ Dead  Lion  of  the  Desert,”  and  the  numerous 
pictures  of  this  animal  which  were  exhibited  in 
the  Academy  from  time  to  time.  The  prostrate 
lions  at  the  base  of  the  Nelson  monument  in  Tra- 
fidgar  Square  were  further  illustrations  of  Sir 
Edwin’s  profound  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  lion’s  paw,  for  though  at  first  the  world  cen- 
sured, yet  it  was  ultimately  confessed  that  the 
modelling  was  perfect.  I do  not  know  what  be- 
came of  Mr.  Christmas,  my  informant,  but  he  told 
me  that  he  felt  so  thoroughly  outpaced  by  his 
great  rival  that  he  should  give  up  the  race. 

Lajibert  Weston. 

Waterloo  Crescent,  Dover. 

“ Peach.” — This  slang  word  is  used  by  the 
vulgar  and  by  the  criminal  classes  in  a depreciatory 
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sense,  and  signifies  to  inform  against  a comrade 
and  betray  professional  secrets  to  the  police. 
Webster’s  Dictionary  believes  it  to  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  word  imi^cach,  to  accuse  a high  official 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  before  the  legislature, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Has- 
tings. Reading  in  Stowe’s  Annales  of  England, 
1604,  p.  225,  under  the  date  of  1175,  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  an  account  of  the  lawless  state  of  the 
city  of  London,  when  gangs  of  3'oung  and  rich  men, 
to  the  number  sometimes  of  one  hundred,  traversed 
the  streets  at  night  to  rob  and  murder  the  citizens, 
I came  on  the  following  passage,  where  appcach  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  slang  peach  ; — 

“ It  fortuned  that  as  a crew  of  yung  & wealthy  citizens 
assembling  together  in  the  night,  assaulted  a stone  house 
of  a certaine  rich  man,  and  breaking  through  the  wall, 
the  good  man  of  that  house  having  prepared  himseife 
with  other  in  a corner,  when  he  perceived  one  of  the 
theeves  named  Andrew  Ilucquinte  to  leade  the  way,  witli 
a burning  brand  in  the  one  hand  and  a potte  of  coals  in 
the  other,  which  he  assayed  to  kindle  with  the  brande, 
he  flewe  upon  him,  and  smote  off  his  right  hand,  and  then 
with  a loud  voice  cried  theeves,  at  the  hearing  whereof 
the  theeves  tooke  their  ffight,  all  saving  ho  that  had  lost 
hand,  whome  the  good  man  in  the  next  morning  de- 
livered to  Richard  de  Lucy,  the  King’s  justice.  This 
theefe,  upon  rvarrant  of  his  life,  appeached  his  con- 
federates, of  wdiom  many  were  taken  & many  were  fled, 
but  among  the  rest  that  were  apprehended  a certaine 
citizen  of  great  countenance,  credite,  & wealth,  surnamed 
John  the  Okie,  wdien  h e could  not  acquite  himselfe  by 
the  Waterdome,  offered  the  King  for  his  life  500  markes, 
but  the  King  commanded  that  he  should  bee  hanged, 
which  was  done,  and  the  citie  became  more  quiet.” 

The  etymology  usually  given  for  impeach  is  the 
French  empecher,  to  hinder,  and  possibly  to  peach 
upon  or  aj}p>each  a comrade  may  have  originally 
meant  to  hinder  him  from  proceeding  with  his 
nefarious  business,  whatever  it  might  be.  Whether 
peach  is  traceable  to  the  Celtic  hue,  to  hinder,  or 
whether  it  be  derived  from  peac,  the  French  picchcr, 
the  Latin  2teccar(?,  to  sin  (“peaching”  being  a sin 
in  a thief’s  estimation),  I will  not  undertake  to  sajr. 

Charles  Mackay. 

Fern  Dell,  Micklehara. 

The  Etymology  of  “ Mastiff.” — Chambers 
{Information  for  the  People)  says  the  mastift'  is 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  betwixt  the  Irish 
greyhound  and  the  English  bull-dog.  Pennant 
thinks  the  variety  called  ^ndthi  in  French  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Irish  greyhound.  Menage  has, 
“ Metis  ou  metif,  chien  entre  le  matin  et  le  levrier.” 
Ferrari  derives  It.  masfino,  matin,  chien  de  berger, 
from  massa  thus — massa,  massata,  massatimis, 
mastinus,  mastino,  which  Menage  says  is  the  true 
derivation  of  this  word.  Whatever  the  difference 
of  the  breed  may  be,  I am  inclined  to  think  both 
words  are  from  the  same  root,  viz.,  from  mixtvs. 
Covarruvias  .says  Sp.  mastin  is  from  mixtus,  “ the 
matins  being  ordinarily  dogs  produced  from  two 
species.”  Roquefort  has,  “ Mdice,  metif,  metis. 


metive,  mulct,  mulatre,  enfant  produit  de  deux 
races  dilferentes.”  Dufresne  has,  “ Mestizus,  His- 
panis  dicitur  qui  ex  parentibus  Hispanis  et 
Americanis  mixtim  natus  est.”  Menage  derives 
metis  (Sp.  mestizo,  Anjou  metif)  thus  : mixtus, 
mistus,  mistitius,  metis.  Our  word  would  seem 
to  have  come  thus  : mixtus,  mixtivus,  mistivus, 
mastivus,  mastiff.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Paris. 

Tennyson  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. — In 
a recent  number  {ante,  p.  65)  a correspondent 
points  to  a parallel  between  a passage  in  Wash- 
ington Irving’s  Pride  of  the  Village  and  Tennyson’s 
May  Queen.  As  a matter  of  interest  to  literary 
readers,  perhaps  the  following  parallel  between 
Tennyson  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  may  be  worth 
mentioning.  It  occurs  in  a lyric  by  the  former 
writer,  the  title  of  which  I forget,  but  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a poet  who  went  out  to  the  fields  to  sing : 

“ And  he  sat  him  down  in  a lonely  place, 

And  chanted  a melody  loud  and  sweet. 

That  made  the  wild  swan  pause  in  her  cloud. 

And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet." 

The  verse  is  exquisite,  especially  the  idea  in  the 
last  line,  and  irresi-stibly  recalls  a passage  in  the 
Queen’s  Wake,  in  which  Hogg  describes  a maiden 
singing  : — 

“ So  wildly  o’er  the  vault  it  runpr, 

That  song,  if  in  the  greenwood  sung. 

Would  draw  the  fays  of  wood  and  plain 
To  kiss  the  lips  that  poured  the  strain ; 

The  lofty  pine  would  listening  lean. 

The  wild  birch  wave  her  tresses  green. 

The  larks,  that  rose  the  datm  to  greet, 

Drop  lifeless  at  the  singer’s  feet." 

It  may  be  said  this  is  more  than  a mere  coinci- 
dence or  parallelism,  and  it  may  be  so.  At  all 
events,  the  origin  of  the  idea  must  be  assigned  to 
Hogg,  not  to  Tennyson.  John  Russell. 

Galashiels,  N.B. 

English  Mussulmans. — India  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  our  Mussulman  population, 
but  though  they  form  so  great  a number  there  they 
are  widely  distributed.  We  may  name  Ceylon, 
Singapore,  Malacca  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Labuan,  with  some  in  Hong  Kong  and  Australia. 
Then  to  the  west  are  the  Mauritius,  the  large  body 
in  South  Africa,  chiefly  of  Malay  descent  and 
speaking  English,  who  are  about  a third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cape  Town  and  of  Port 
Elizabeth.  In  Sierra  Leone  and  West  Africa  are 
many,  and  a few  in  St.  Helena.  Then  we  turn  to 
Aden  and  to  Cyprus,  with  its  Mussulman  third  ; 
to  the  few  in  Malta  and  Gibraltar  ; but  in  these 
latter  cities  they  are  foreigners,  and  not  English 
Mussulmans.  Besides  our  protectorate  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt,  w’e  protect  the  states  of  the 
I Sultan  of  Johore,  of  the  chiefs  in  Beluchistan,  of 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  and  the  former  pirate  states 
I in  the  Persian  Gulf,  also  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
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A considerable  number  of  English  Mussulman 
sailors  are  always  afloat,  and  furnish  small  sections 
for  London  and  Liverpool.  We  have  besides 
Shiahs,  those  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and  some  Wa- 
habis. H.  C. 

Fraser  Famit.y  : “Natural  Son.”  — Lord 
Saltoun,  in  his  History  of  the  Fraser  Family,  has, 
I think,  stretched  a point  to  argue  that  the  term 
filius  naturalis  may  exceptionally  mean  an  ille- 
gitimate son.  Sir  Alex.  Fraser,  laird  of  Cowie 
and  Durris,  and  first  of  Philorth,  on  Sept.  20,  1400, 
with  the  consent  of  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  de 
Hamilton,  gave  a charter  to  his  son  Alexander 
Fraser.  In  the  confirmation  of  the  charter  by 
Robert  III.,  and  also  in  another  confirmation  of  it 
by  James  I.,  this  Alexander  Fraser  to  whom  it 
was  granted,  is  called  “ filio  natural!”;  but  the 
charter  itself  does  not  contain  that  expression,  but 
was  granted  “ Alexandro  filio  meo  dilecto.”  Lord 
Saltoun  then  says,  that  although  filius  naturalis 
does  not  necessarily  bear  the  same  meaning  as  the 
modern  term  “natural,” signifying" illegitimate,” i/ct 
it  may  be  so,  and  that  the  tenor  of  the  charter  itself 
bears  out  the  latter  meaning,  because  it  is  apparent 
that  if  the  granter  should  have  a child  by  his 
second  wife,  E.  de  Hamilton,  that  child  was  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Durris,  and  Alex- 
ander Fraser,  and  the  legitimate  heirs  of  his  body, 

‘ were  to  hold  the  lands  of  the  two  Kinclonyses,  &c., 

! as  the  vassals  of  that  barony  ; but  that  if  no  child 
should  be  born  of  the  second  marriage,  then  Alex- 
1 ander  Fraser  and  his  legitimate  heirs  were  to 
become  proprietors  of  the  whole  barony  of 
. Durris.  Lord  Saltoun  then  argues  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  a younger  legitimate  son  of  the  first 
marriage  should  be  granted  lands  to  be  held  in 
feudal  subjection  to  the  heirs  of  a second  marriage, 
because,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  without 
! issue,  he  might  succeed  to  the  portion  held  by  his 
I father,  and  in  that  case  would  be  placed  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  head  of  the  elder  line  and 
vassal  for  part  of  the  barony  of  Durris  to  the 
representative  of  the  younger  line. 

Now,  it  strikes  me  forcibly  that  such  an  anomaly 
has  frequently  occurred,  not  only  in  baronial,  but  also 
in  royal  families,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  able  to  cite  cases  to 
the  point.  It  has  often  happened  that  a son  by  a 
second  marriage  has  been  the  feudal  superior  of 
his  half-brother  on  the  paternal  side  by  a first 
marriage,  and  that,  too,  through  the  act  of  the 
father.  Many  reasons  for  such  an  apparent 
anomaly  at  once  present  themselves  ; and  there- 
fore, to  my  mind,  there  seems  to  be  no  such  diffi- 
culty as  Lord  Saltoun  suggests.  Moreover,  the 
meaning  oi  filius  naturalis  has  been  ably  discussed 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  against  the  interpretation  of  Lord 
Saltoun  in  the  present  case. 

There  are  other  inaccuracies  in  this  History  of 


the  Fraser  Family  to  which  I may  hereafter  draw 
attention  ; as,  for  instance,  the  assumption  th.at 
the  branch  of  the  family  which  ended  in  Sir  Peter 
Fraser  was  illegitimate,  and  that  the  connexion  of 
Sir  Alex.  Fraser,  physician  to  Charles  II.,  with 
the  Durris  family  cannot  be  traced,  whereas  we 
know  that  his  father,  Adam  Fraser,  married  a lady 
named  Duff  (Drummore),  and  that  his  grandfather 
was  Alex.  Fraser,  heir  apparent  of  Durris,  who 
married  an  Arbuthnott,  while  his  great-grandfather 
was  Thomas  Fraser  of  Durris,  who  married  Helen, 
daughter  of  Gordon  of  Midmar  and  Abergeldie. 

L.  A. 

Charles  Waterton. — Mr.  Hendriks  remarks 
(ante,  p.  341)  that  “the  Dawson  Turner  collection 
of  autographs — overflowingly  rich  as  it  had  grown, 
even  in  1836 — was  without  a letter  of  Waterton’s.” 
My  father  was  an  old  friend  of  the  great  naturalist, 
and  many  of  Waterton’s  letters  have  passed  into 
my  possession.  The  following  will  probably  in- 
terest your  readers  ; — 

“ Blood-letting. — Having  learned  from  my  late  friend 
Doctor  Marsliall,  (a  first  rate  physician  formerly  of  British 
Guiana)  the  art  of  blood-letting,  and  the  necessary  use  of 
it,  I have  blooded  myself  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  times,  with  my  own  hand,  since  I was  four  and 
twenty  years  old. 

“The  quantity  of  blood  which  I took  fiom  my  arm, 
varied  from  fifteen  to  thirty  ounces  according  to  circum- 
stances. During  the  several  operations  I never  once 
experienced  any  inclination  to  faint.  I give  this  state- 
ment, at  the  request  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Champley,  now 
in  the  eighty  first  year  of  my  age. 

“ Charles  AVaterton. 

“ Scarbro’,  May  9*'',  1863.” 

Robert  Champley. 

The  First  Indication  of  Australia  on  a 
Map.— 

“ AVhen  Pedi’O  Fernandez  de  Quir  dashed  through 
Torres  Strait  in  1600,  he  discovered  a portion  of  Nortli 
Australia.  Ten  years  later  the  Dutch  landed  to  the  west 
of  Cape  Carpentaria  of  our  present  map,  and  marked  the 
])lace  Land  eendracht  on  a small  map  of  the  World, 
wdrich  forms  the  vignette  on  the  title  of  Journael  vande 
Nassausche  Vloot  under  Admiral  I'Hermite  in  1623, 
1624,  1620,  and  1626,  to  which  a Dutch  translation  of 
De  Quir's  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain  as  to  his  discovery 
of  Australia  Incognita  forms  the  appendix.  This  is  the 
first  indication  of  Australia  on  any  map.” 

The  .above,  from  the  last  number  of  Triibner^s 
American  and  Oriental  Literary  Ilecord,  should 
find  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  ' H.  Y.  N. 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Death-s.— The  fol- 
lowing, which  I chance  to  find  in  the  York  Herald 
of  Sept.  27,  1828,  is  a good  example  of  a well- 
known  legal  rule,  and  may  be  worth  recording  : — 

“ Births. — On  the  23d  inst.  in  the  filst  year  of  her 
age,  of  a son,  at  Melbourne,  near  Pocklington,  in  this 
county,  Elizabeth,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  AVat- 
kinson,  one  of  the  people  called  Ranters.” 

In  those  days,  and  for  some  time  later,  country 
newspapers  were  by  no  means  so  trite  and  common- 
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place  in  tlieir  wording  of  family  announcements 
as  tliey  are  now.  Thus,  in  the  Yorkshircm.an  of 
April  8,  1837,  which  announces  seventeen  mar- 
riages, it  is  stated  that  one  of  these  took  place 
“ after  a tedious  courtship  of  thirty  minutes”;  that 
in  another  the  bride — a greengrocer — “ has  with- 
stood the  blasts  of  upwards  of  fifty  winters”;  and 
in  a third  that  the  persons  married — William 
Randerson  and  Ann  Gawthorp — were  “ two  ser- 
vants of  Michael  Tasburgh,  Esq.,  of  Burghwallis.” 

In  Belgium,  in  certain  parts  of  France,  and,  I 
think,  also  in  Germany,  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
give  the  occupation  of  the  woman,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  man,  in  the  newspaper  which  contains  their 
marriage  ; and  the  same  thing  is  done  on  cards  of 
invitation  to  a funeral. 

A workwoman  or  a maidservant  there  is  not 
ashamed  of  her  calling,  as  she  is  in  England  and — 
(\  fortiori — in  America.  A.  J.  M. 

“ TRAiirERS.”— The  habit  of  clipping  words’ 
which  begins  with  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  soon 
mounts  up  to  the  educated  and  refined.  People 
who  tramp  about  are  trampers,  and  so  they  were 
always  called  in  former  days,  but  in  the  recently 
published  reports  of  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Con- 
ference I see  that  the  speakers,  all  men  of  educa- 
tion, spoke  of  vagrants  as  tramps.  Perhaps  by 
next  year  vagrants  will  have  become  vags.  We 
already  hear  of  vets.  Jaydee. 

A Qctaint  Inscription. — The  following  inscrip- 
tion was  lately  found  painted  on  an  old  half-tim- 
bered house  in  Tewkesbury,  hidden  by  more  recent 
plastering.  It  is  in  black-letter,  painted  in  red  : 

“ Three  thinges  pleseth,  Booeth  goJ  ami  man,  Concorde 
Be  twene  brethren,  Ainytie  betwene  nayghbowers  r And 
A man  and  his  wyfe  that  agreeth  well  to  gether  Fewer 
thinges  hurt  much  the  life  of  man.  Tears,  smolte,  w.vnde, 
and  the  woorst  of  all,  to  see  his  trends  unluckye,  and  his 
fose  hai)pye.  These  livfe  things  are  rare  sene,  A Gyer 
yonge  wotnane  with  ought  a lover,  A yonge  man  with 
ought  myerth.  An  owld  ueseror  with  ought  money,  aney 
greate  fayer  with  ought  theffes  A fare  harne  with  ought 
niusick.” 

H.  M. 

Seventh  Son. — In  the  course  of  an  interesting 
article  on  “Fairy  Superstitions  in  Donegal,”  in 
the  University  Magazine  for  August,  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — 

“ It  is  not  generally  known  that  a particular  ceremony 
must  be  observed  at  the  moment  of  the  infant's  birth, 
in  order  to  give  him  his  healing  power.  The  woman 
who  receives  him  in  her  arms  places  in  his  tiny  hand 
whatever  substance  she  decides  that  he  shall  rub  with 
in  after  life,  and  she  is  very  careful  not  to  let  him  touch 
anything  until  this  shall  have  been  accomplished.  If 
silver  is  to  be  the  charm,  she  has  provided  a sixpenny  or 
threepenny  bit;  but  as  the  coinage  of  the  realm  may 
possibly  change  during  his  lifetime,  and  thus  render  his 
cure  valueless,  she  has  more  likely  placed  meal  or  salt 
upon  the  table  within  reach.  Sometimes  it  is  deter- 
mined that  he  is  to  rub  with  his  own  hair,  and  in  this 
case  the  father  is  summoned  and  requested  to  kneel  down 


before  his  new-born  son,  whose  little  fingers  are  guided 
to  his  head,  and  helped  to  close  upon  a lock  of  hair. 
Whatever  substance  a seventh  son  rubs  with  must  le 
worn  by  his  patients  as  long  as  they  live.” 

William  George  Black. 


CBufrffiS. 

We  always  assume  that  correspondents,  before  sending- 
us  questions  about  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  words, 
have  had  recourse  to  the  most  obvious  books  of  reference. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  Web- 
ster’s Dictionary,  Ilalliwell’s  Dictionary  of  AtcImic  and 
Provincial  irorr/s,  Wright’s  Provincial  Glossary,  Jamie- 
son’s smaller  Scottish  Dictionary,  Nares's  Glossary,  and 
Schmidt’s  Shalespeare  Lexicon,  Stratrnann’s  Old  Enc/- 
lish  Dictionary,  though  not  so  generally  accessible, 
should  be  added  to  the  above  list,  which  must  not  he 
supposed  to  be  complete. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


James  Hamilton  of  Botiiwellhaugil— Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  information  con- 
cerning James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugli,  who- 
killed  the  Earl  of  Moray,  the  celebrated  Regent  of 
Scotland  ? I wish  to  know — 

First,  concerning  his  life.  I have  seen  all  that 
is  in  Fronde  and  Tytler  about  the  assassination, 
and  a few  facts  concerning  the  subsequent  life  of 
Bothwellhaugli.  I wish,  how'ever,  to  know  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  especially  as  to 
that  part  of  his  life  which  is  not  connected  with 
the  assassination  at  Linlithgow.  If  there  has  been 
any  new  light,  however,  thrown  upon  the  latter  in 
any  work  other  than  the  two  I have  mentioned,. 
I shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will 
indicate  the  book  to  me. 

Second,  concerning  the  ancestry  of  James 
Hamilton.  Authorities  differ  upon  this  point, 
although  Fronde  and  Tytler  are  agreed  in  speaking 
of  him  as  “a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Chastelherault 
and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews”  (see  Froude’s- 
History  of  England,  vol.  ix.  p.  581,  and  Tytler’s 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  251).  Burke, 
however,  in  his  Peerage,  makes  no  mention  of  other 
sons  of  the  first  Earl  of  Arran  than  James,  after- 
wards second  Earl,  who  was  created  in  1548-J 
(by  the  French  king)  Duke  of  Chastelherault. 
On  another  page  of  vol.  vii.  Tytler  speaks  of  Both- 
wellhaugh  as  a “ retainer  of  the  Lord  Arbroath,” 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke,  and  on  p.  19- 
of  vol.  viii.  he  says  : “Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugli, 
who  had  shot  the  Regent  Moray,  and  fled  to  the 
Continent  after  the  murder,  w'as  to  be  brought 
home  (1575)  by  the  Lord  of  Arbroath.  This  noble- 
man was  second  son  of  thelateDukeof  Chatellierault, 
and  owing  to  the  insanity  of  Arran,  his  elder  brother,, 
was  chief  leader  of  the  Haniiltons.”  IfBothwell- 
haugh  was  the  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Chastel- 
herault, he  would  have  been  cousin  of  the  Commen- 
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dator  of  Arbroath  (wlio  was  afterwards  first  Marquis 
of  Hamilton).  I incline,  however,  to  the  opinion 
that  he  was  m uch  more  d istan  tly  connected , although , 
of  course,  one  of  the  great  clan  Hamilton  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Chastelhcrault  was  the  chief.  In  sup- 
port of  this  I would  quote  Burke’s  Lanikd  Gentry, 
where,  under  “Hamilton  of  Orbistonand  Dalzell,” 
I find  that  David  Hamilton,  son  of  John  and  Jean 
(Hamilton)  Hamilton,  and  grandson  of  Gavin  (the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Orbiston)  and  Jean  (Muir- 
head)  Hamilton,  is  called  the  first  of  Bothwell- 
haugh. 

Third,  concerning  his  descendants,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  subsequent  connexion  by 
marriage  of  the  houses  of  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh  and  Hamilton  of  Stonehouse. 

Robert  P.  Robins. 

Pbiladelpliia,  U.S. 

Bibliography. — I have  lately  seen  a book, 
octavo  size,  purporting  to  have  been  translated 
from  English  into  French,  the  title-page  of  which 
is  as  follows;  “ Dieu  et  les  Uommes,  (Havre 
Thiologkjae  viais  Jiaisonnahle,  par  le  Docteur 
Obern.  Traduit  par  Jaques  Aimon.  A Berlin, 
chez  Christian  De  Vos,  1769”  ; and  never  having 
heard  of  or  seen  the  name  of  the  author,  although 
I have  consulted  several  biographical  dictionaries, 
I should  be  glad  to  hear  something  of  him  if  he 
really  wrote  the  book.  If  this  book  be  pseudony- 
mous, it  would  be  desirable  to  know  who  the 
author  was.  In  it  I see  a book  referred  to  which 
I have  never  heard  of  before,  viz..  Lord  Boling- 
broke’s  Important  E ramination,  and  a word  con- 
cerning this  would  also  be  acceptable  from  any 
obliging  contributor.  D.  Whyte. 

“Brandlet”  and  “Aube.” — What  birds  are 
designated  by  the  names  “ brandlet”  and  “aube” 
in  the  following  passage  from  George  Gascoigne  ? — 

“ The  hrandlet  saitli,  for  singing  sweet  and  soft, 

In  her  conceit,  tliere  is  none  such  as  she; 

Canary  birds  come  in  to  bear  the  bell, 

And  goldfi.iches  do  hope  to  get  the  goal ; 

The  tattling  aiibe  doth  please  some  fancy  well, 

And  some  like  best  the  bird  as  black  as  coal.-’ 

w.  c. 

Places  and  People  in  Lajibetii. — A writer 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1812  makes 
some  statements  regarding  Lambeth  which  I should 
be  glad  to  have  amplified.  He  says,  “ Smollett 
describes  a Roman  entrenchment  near  Vauxhall.” 
Where  is  the  description  by  Smollett  to  be  found  ? 
Again,  “ Mr.  Astley  assured  me  that  his  place  of 
entertainment  was  originally  near  the  windmill, 
and  not  far  from  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Palmer  the 
comedian,  wdiich  he  called  Frog  Hall.”  Where  was 
the  windmill,  and  who  was  Palmer  ? The  writer 
says,  “ An  engraving  of  Frog  Hall  exists.”  Is  it 
now  to  be  met  with,  and  where  ? Further  on  the 
writer  speaks  of  a place  of  entertainment  called 


“the  Perpetual  Oven.”  Where  was  that?  He 
speaks  of  the  “well-known  characters”  Dog  Smith, 
who  died  in  1627  (the  supposed  “pedlar”  of  Lam- 
beth Church) ; Erasmus  King  the  philosopher, 
once  coachman  to  Dr.  Desaguliers  ; Dr.  Forman 
the  astrologer  ; and,  finally,  he  signs  himself  John 
Morris  Flindall.  Gan  you  supply  me  with  any 
particulars  of  the  “famous  characters”  he  men- 
tions ? Who  was  Mr.  Flindall  himself  ? J.  B. 

[Por  John  Palmer,  of  Bath,  see  “ N.  & Q Sti'  S.  vi. 
307,  435,  514.] 

Sir  Midge  Hackldyt. — Was  he  any  relation 
of  the  geographer?  His  name  is  written  on  the 
title-page  of  my  copy  of  l\vo  Very  Notable  Com- 
mentaries, by  Andrewe  Cambine,  London,  1564 
(which  was  also  William  Herbert’s  copy),  and  I 
infer  from  his  possessing  this  work  that  he  must 
have  been  imbued  with  the  tastes  of  his  namesake. 
I find  a Milo  (qy.  Midge)  Hackluyt  named  in 
“ N.  Q.,”  3’J  S.  iii.  248.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Sehore,  Central  India. 

Do  Towers  rock  to  the  Wind?— In  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house the  question  arose  whether  the  belief  that 
towers  yield  to  the  wind  has  any  foundation  in 
fact.  I could  only  allege  that  I bad  been  on 
several  high  towers  during  strong  gales,  and  they 
certainly  seemed  to  yield  to  the  pressure.  Quite 
lately,  while  a small  hurricane  raged,  I experienced 
the  sensation  of  an  insecure  foothold  on  the  tower 
of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  but  I could  not  then  make 
up  my  mind  that  I was  not  the  victim  of  a delu- 
sion. I have  referred  to  a furlong  of  books  and 
encyclopiedia  articles  for  a scientific  statement  of 
the  case,  but  have  failed  to  obtain  any  useful 
information.  Question,  therefore,  for  our  beloved 
“ N.  & Q.,”  Do  towers  rock  to  the  wind  ? 

Shirley  Hibberd. 

King  John  as  Earl  of  Moreton. — Amongst 
the  charters  in  the  collection  of  Colonel  Blundell, 
of  Little  Crosby,  co.  Lancashire,  there  is  one  from 
John,  Earl  of  Moreton,  granting  Crosby  Magna  to 
Robert  de  Aynolesdale  (now  Ainsdale)  for  a rent 
of  one  hundred  shillings.  It  is  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, but  without  date.  There  is  also  a con- 
firmation of  this  grant  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  John  Confirmations  of  about  half-a-dozen 
other  charters  granted  by  him  to  Lancashire  men 
are  found  in  various  records  ; but  the  originals 
seem  to  have  vanished.  Would  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  kindly  state  (1)  the  precise  year 
in  which  John  was  created  Earl  of  Moreton,  and 
(2)  whether  any  other  originals  are  still  existing 
granted  by  him  when  earl  ? T.  N.  Morton. 

Ince  Blundell,  Crosby. 

[Jlortain,  in  Normandy,  modern  Dept,  of  Mancbe,  is 
the  place  which  gave  the  title,  and  which  was  a Norman, 
not  an  English,  earldom.  It  is,  consequently,  not  to  he 
found  in  Courthope  or  Burke.] 
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Greek,  &c.,  Inscription  at  Eomford.— There 
is  still  existing,  in  the  south  porch  of  the  parish  church 
of  this  town,  a monumental  slab  to  the  memory  of 
some  former  inhabitant  or  benefactor  (but  very 
greatly  defaced,  and  now  gradually  wearing  away, 
as  but  slight  regard  is  given  to  it),  with  full  in- 
scription in  Lombardic,  Latin,  and  Greek  words 
and  letters,  being  a sort  of  mixture  of  each.  Can 
any  one  assist  me  in  saying  if  a record  exists  of  it, 
to  whose  memory  it  is,  or  help  in  deciphering  it 
before  it  perish  for  ever  ? The  church,  parish, 
or  town  books  would  not  help  me  in  the  research, 
I fear,  without  the  name  or  date. 

C.  Golding. 

A Portrait  of  Siiakspeare  in  the  Pos- 
session OF  Sir  John  Lister-Kaye. — Can  any 
one  tell  me  anything  about  this  portrait?  It  is 
supposed  to  be  painted  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  and 
came  into  the  Lister-Kaye  family  in  1824  from  a 
Mr.  West.  It  represents  Shakespeare  as  a younger 
man  than  most  of  the  known  portraits  of  him. 

C. 

Engp^aving  by  John  Martin. — I have  an  en- 
graving by  this  artist,  designed  on  the  plate  and 
engraved  in  1835,  the  subject  being  “ Christ’s 
Entry  into  Jerusalem.”  The  print  is  only  a small 
one,  and  I got  it  for  a mere  trifle.  I am  told  that 
it  has  never  been  published  and  is  now  scarce.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is  so,  and  whether 
the  engraving  is  of  value. 

P.  P.  Hampton  P^oberts. 

Thomas  Hart. — I wish  to  learn  something 
more  of  this  person,  who,  I think,  was  a London 
engraver.  He  published,  in  1776,  a portrait  of 
David  Wooster,  of  the  American  army.  His 
name  is  affixed  to  portraits  of  other  prominent 
Americans.  John  Ward  Dean. 

Boston,  U.S. 

A Mrdreval  Bell  : a Curious  Innovation. 
— The  following  is  from  the  Oswestry  Adxertizer  : 

“ llordley  Church  is  in  process  of  restoration,  a little 
Norman  church  of  11.50-1200  probably.  One  of  the  two 
bells  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  church,  and  has  this 
inscription:  ‘ Sancta  Trinitas  ora  pro  nobis.’  Can  any 
one  furnish  a parallel  to  such  a curious  innovation  ? 

“ CUCULLUS.” 

A querist,  who  is  a bell-hunter,  would  like  to 
know  why  “ Cucullus”  considers  it  a curious  inno- 
vation. Campanista. 

[Surely  Invocation  was  intended.] 

“Buff”  = PiEBOUND.  — Halliwell  gives  huff,  to 
rebound,  as  a Warwickshire  word.  Do  any  of  our 
friends  in  the  Midland  counties  know  it  in  that 
sense,  and  can  they  give  an  illustration  of  its  use  ? 

H.  Wedgwood. 

Lord  Cavendish’s  Reformed  Regiment  of 
Horse. — I have  an  old  commission  to  Dockwra 
Brooke  to  be  captain  in  the  Lord  Cavendish’s  re- 


formed regiment  of  horse,  signed  by  “Schomberg,”' 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  By  what 
corps  is  that  regiment  now  represented  ? 

Inquirer. 

Cibber;  “John  Palmer,  Esq.”— In  an  old 
volume  of  poems  in  my  possession  is  the  following 
MS.  note  : — 

“ Cuddy  for  wit  and  parts  had  fame, 

A Poet  good — none  did  dispute  it; 

Cuddy’s  too  just  to  own  the  same. 

So  prints  this  poem  to  confute  it. 

(John  Palmer,  Esq.)  on  Sunday,  July  19th,  1757,  who 
owned  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  of  character 
that  he  (and  not  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.)  had  composed 
these  satirical  verses. 

“Cuncta  aperit  secreta  dies.” 

In  another  writing,  lower  down  on  the  same  page,, 
it  states  that  the  name  should  be  Colly  and  not 
Cuddy.  Both  handwritings  seem  to  be  nearly 
contemporary  (1757).  Colly  of  course  refers  to 
Cibber.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any 
information  about  the  lines,  or  about  John  Palmer, 
Esq.?  F.  G. 

Roman  Gold  Coin.— I have  in  my  possession 
a Roman  gold  coin,  found  near  Sheffield  this  spring 
and  turned  up  by  the  plough,  which  I believe  is 
very  rare,viz.,obv.,  bust  with  “ Vitellius  Germanicus 
imp.  aug.,”  and  on  the  rev.  a robed  figure  of  Victory 
and  “ Victoria.”  It  is  of  the  size  of  half  a sovereign, 
but  very  nearly  double  the  w'eight.  I should  be 
much  obliged  if  any  reader  would  inform  me  if  the 
coin  is  scarce  and  what  is  its  value.  It  is  in  perfect 
preservation.  Mooredge. 

Fosbrooke’s  “History  of  Gloucestershire.” 
— At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Fosbrooke’s 
History  of  Gloucestershire  (Gloucester,  1807,  2 vols., 
4to.)  there  is  this  notice  : — 

“ Mr.  Fosbrooke,  Laving  been  obliged,  through  the 
limitation  of  the  work,  to  omit  much  entertaining  and 
general  matter  respecting  the  county,  solicits  the  en- 
couragement of  the  subscribers  to  a short  appendix,  of 
six  numbers  only,  at  2s.  each  small,  2a  6d.  large  ; one 
number  to  be  published  every  quarter,  or  thereabouts.” 

Was  this  appendix  compiled,  and  did  it  appear 
in  print?  I am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fos- 
brooke’s History  of  the  City  of  Gloucester  (Loudon, 
1819,  4to.),  and  other  w'orks  by  him.  Abhba. 

W.  H.  ISTeale. — Biographical  particulars  are 
wanted  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Neale,  M.A.,  who  wrote 
on  The  Mohammedan  System  of  Theology,  1828. 
The  same  writer  (I  think)  is  mentioned  in  Gent. 
Mag.,  1824,  i.  545;  1831,  ii.  619.  Where  was  he 
born,  and  what  appointments  did  he  hold  ? 

W.  C.  B. 

Heraldic  Query.— Eliz.  Walker,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Walker,  of  Stapleton  Park,  Pontefract 
(of  the  family  of  the  venerable  George  Walker, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne)  married  Wm. 
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Eawstonie,  Vicar  of  Badsworth,  and  their  second 
daughter  married  Sir  Michael  Pilkington.  What 
arms  did  these  Walkers  bear  ? G.  J.  A. 

Clifton  Woodbead,  Brigbouse. 

“The  Deserted  Village.” — Mr.  ‘William 
Black,  in  his  charming  little  book  on  Goldsmith, 
says 

“ Wbat  Goldsmith  got  from  Griffin  for  the  poem  is  not 
accurately  known,  and  this  is  a misfortune,  for  the  know- 
ledge would  have  enabled  us  to  judge  whether  at  that 
time  it  was  possible  for  a iioct  to  court  the  draggle-tail 
muses  without  risk  of  starvation.” — P.  131. 

Prof.  Masson,  in  the  life  prefixed  to  the  Globe 
edition  of  Goldsmith,  writes,  apparently  without 
entertaining  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  that  the  poet 
received  one  hundred  guineas  from  Griffin.  Is  this 
statement  correct,  or  is  Mr.  Black  right  in  noting 
the  amount  as  unknown  ? Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

Franz  Liszt. — Will  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
tell  me  how  often  the  eminent  pianist  Franz  Liszt 
visited  London  in  181(',  whether  he  played  at 
Windsor  before  the  royal  family,  also  at  which 
houses  of  the  English  aristocracy  ? About  his 
visits  to  London  in  1840  German  and  English 
papers  differ.  Researches  in  English  papers  of  that 
time  speak  only  of  one  visit.  May  till  July.  Ger- 
man papers  hint  at  three  visits  : (1)  iNIay  till 
July  ; (2)  end  of  September  and  first  part  of 
October  ; (3)  end  of  November  till  the  beginning 
of  February,  1841.  Any  information  as  to  Liszt’s 
visits  to  England,  1840,  1841,  1843,  also  as  to  his 
public  and  social  life,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

R.  M. 

[See  ante,  p.  268.  In  Grove’s  Diciionar)/  of  Music 
and  MiLsicians  (to  which  we  would  refer  11.  31.)  it  is 
stated  that  Liszt  spent  the  interval  from  1839  to  1M7  in 
travelling  almost  incessantly  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  that  in  England  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs of  3Iay  11  and  June  8,  1840.] 

Hapsburg  or  Habsbdrg? — On  what  ground 
can  the  frequent  English  spelling  of  Hapsburg, 
with  j)  instead  of  h,  be  maintained  ? This  name, 
derived  from  the  ancient  Swiss  birthplace  of  the 
imperial  Austrian  family,  as  everybody  know^s,  is 
a contraction  of  Habichtsburg,  i.e.  Hawk’s  Castle, 
and  consequently  appears  to  be  disfigured  if  spelt 
with  'p.  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

Black  Stamps. — Will  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents who  are  amateur  collectors  of  stamps  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  the  present  market  value  of  the 
old  English  black  penny  stamp  of  1841  ? Is  the 
obliteration  in  black  or  in  red  the  earlier  or  more 
rare  1 Hermektrude. 

The  Rainbow. — “ Tradunt  sancti  quod  per  xl. 
annos  ante  judicium  non  videbitur  arcus”  (Higden, 


Polychronicon,  ii.  238,  Rolls’  Ser.).  Is  this  a bit 
of  Jewish  folk-lore  1 A.  L.  Mayhewl 

Charlotte  Richardson’s  Poems. — Are  they 
still  to  be  obtained  1 I have  understood  from  a 
friend  that  The  Passing  Bell  was  recited  some 
sixty  years  ago  by  him,  but  he  could  give  me  no 
further  information.  C.  F.  D. 

Norris. — On  a shield  of  arms  in  Somerton 
Church  are  the  arms  of  Fermor  impaling  those 
of  Norris,  viz.  (Quarterly  of  four,  1.  Norris, 
a chevron  between  three  ravens’  heads  erased  , 

2.  A chevron  between  three  unicorns’  heads  erased ; 

3.  Three  fleurs-de-lis  within  a bordure  engrailed  ; 

4.  Bendy  of  ten  and  a bordure.  I should  be  glad 

to  know  the  names  of  the  Norris  quarterings. 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Norris,  Kt.,  married 
William  Fermor,  of  Somerton,  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
who  died  in  1552.  J.  J.  H. 

Sabbatical  Sand. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  A Historical  Account  of  the  Ten  Tribes  settled 
beyond  the  River  Bambatyon  in  the  East,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  Edrehi  (London,  Griffiths,  1836), 

p.  18:— 

“Now,  kind  and  honourable  readers,  I,  the  author  of 
this  work,  declare  on  my  word  of  honour  that  I have 
heard  it  said  by  many  respectable  and  trustworthy 
persons  that  they  saw  at  Borne,  amongst  other  curious 
things  that  are  there,  a sand-glass  the  sand  of  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  river  Sambatyon.  The  sand  runs  all 
the  week  and  stops  on  the  sabbath-day.  It  has  also  been 
seen  at  Leghorn.” 

Did  any  one  else  ever  hear  of  this  curious  sand- 
glass'?  John  Cyprian  Rust. 

Soham  Vicarage. 

The  Tragedy  at  Littlecot  Hall. — Where 
can  I find  an  authentic  report  of  the  tragedy  at 
Littlecot  Hall,  and  of  the  subsequent  trial  of  Sir 
John  Darell  by  Judge  Popham  ? C.  L.  W.  C. 

Miss  Cary. — "When  did  Miss  C.  E.  Cary,  whose 
Memoirs,  in  three  volumes,  were  noticed  in 
“N.  & Q.”  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  diel  Was 
any  obituary  notice  of  her  published  ? — if  so,  when 
and  where  ? 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — • 

Rambles  in  Stceden  and  Goilland.  By  Sylvanus.  1847. 

The  Bye-Lanes  and  Downs  of  England,  with  Turf 
Scenes  and  Characters.  By  Sylvanus.  1850. 

Twenty  Years  in  Retirement.  By  the  Author  of  Twelve 
Years’  Military  Adventure.  1835.  2 vols.  C.  W.  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Earth  goeth  on  the  earth 
Glistening  with  gold ; 

Earth  goeth  to  the  earth 
Sooner  than  it  wold,”  &c. 

Steihen  Cave. 

“ Call  us  not  weeds,  we  are  flowers  of  the  sea.” 

Francis  Longwcrth-Dames. 
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MrpItoS. 

TEA  DRINKING. 

S.  xii.  288.) 

If  Oriental  tea,  claimed  as  “ the  Muse’s  friend  ” 
by  Waller,*  has  not  received  the  hyperbolical 
laudation  which  has  been  bestowed  on  Occidental 
tobacco,  styled  by  KaphaO  Thorius  “ amicam 
vatibus  herbam,”  it  has  hardly  met  with  such  per- 
sistent and  ruthless  denunciation.  The  majority 
of  tliose  who  have  made  it  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
quisitions have  discussed  with  equal  fairness  its 
use  and  abuse,  admitted  its  good  qualities,  and  not 
failed  to  perceive  the  revolution  in  the  manners  of 
society  which  its  increasing  consumption  was 
gradually  effecting.  But  there  are  exceptions  to 
this,  and  some  of  these  I proceed  to  commemorate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  querent. 

Tea  was  a novelty  in  the  time  of  Pepys,  who 
writes  in  his  Diary,  under  date  Sept.  25,  1661,  “ I 
sent  for  a cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink),  of  which 
I had  never  drank  before”;  and  its  use  must  have 
been  too  limited  for  many  a year  after  to  awaken 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  dieticians.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  century  a note  of  warning  was  raised  in 
Holland  : “ Groot  MisbruyJc  van  de  Them  en  Caffre, 
Hi  lag,  1695,”  4to.  This  soon  found  an  echo  in 
neighbouring  Germany,  whence  we  have  : “ Neo- 
thea;  authore  Joanne  Henrico  Cohausen,  Hil- 
desiensi,  M.D.,  Osnaburg,  1716,”  8vo.  This 
Cohiiusen  was  a German  physician  who  rejoiced 
in  giving  extraordinary  titles  to  his  books,  which 
are  for  the  rest  very  curious  and  not  devoid  of 
merit  and  originality.  He  is  known  in  this  country 
by  his  singular  work  Ilermiyiyus  Bedivivns ; or, 
the  Sage’s  Triximph  over  Old  Age  and  the  Grave, 
which,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Campbell  (third  edit., 
London,  1771,  8vo.,  pp.  248),  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested to  William  Godwin  his  best  novel,  St.  Leon. 
Cohausen  was  as  determined  an  enemy  of  snuffing 
as  of  tea  drinking,  and  attacked  it  in  Dissertatio 
Satyrica  Fhysico- Medico- Moralis  de  Pied  Nasi, 
sive  Tahaci  Sternutatorii  moderno  ahusu,  et  noxd, 
Amstelodami,  1716,  8v'o.,  pp.  189.  Here  it  may 
be  well  to  inform  the  non-professional  reader  that 
the  word  “ pica,”  which  ordinarily  signifies  a “ mag- 
pie,” designates  in  medical  phraseology  “ a de- 
praved appetite.”  Dr.  Cohausen  renewed  the 
attack  on  snuff  a few  years  later  in  a work  of 
similar  size  : Eajdvs  Ecstaticus  . . . sive  Satyricon 
Novum  Physico-M edico-Morale  in  modernum  Ta- 
haci Sternutatorii  ahusum,  Amstel,  1726,  8vo , 
pp.  142. 

But  I am  forgetting  the  teapot  in  the  snuft-box, 

“ The  Muse’s  friend,  Tea,  does  our  fancy  aid, 

Repress  those  vapours  wliicli  the  heart  invade, 

■And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene. 

Fit  on  her  birthday  to  salute  a queen.” 


.and  must  hearken  back.  Perhaps  I should  have 
noticed  an  earlier  attack,  though  this  is  directed 
rather  against  the  warmth  of  the  beverage  than  the 
substance  infused.  This  is  Dr.  Daniel  Duncan’s 
Avis  Salutaire  contre  I’ Abus  des  Choses  Chaudes,et 
particulierement  du  Cafe,  da  Chocolat,  et  da  Thi, 
Rotterdam,  1703,  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1707,  12mo.  Dr. 
Duncan  was  a French  physician  of  Montauban,  and 
subsequently  resided  in  London,  where  (1716, 8vo.) 
he  published  an  English  version  of  his  book. 

In  1746  we  have  : “ A Treatise  on  Tobacco,  Tea, 
Coffee,  and  Chocolate,  in  which  the  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  attending  the  Useof  these  Commodities 
are  not  only  impartially  considered  upion  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Medicine  and  Chymistry,  hutalso  ascertained 
by  Observation  and  Experience,  &c.  Written  origin- 
ally by  Simon  Paulli,  and  now  Translated  by  Dr. 
James,”  London,  1746,  8vo.,  pp.  172.  The  original 
work,  De  Ahusu  There  et  Tahaci,  was  published  at 
Strasbourg  in  1665,  but  I do  not  happen  to  possess 
it.  The  writerhas  brought  together  a large  amount  of 
curious  matter,  and  finally  expresses  the  wish  that 
“ all  persons,  especially  such  as  are  old,  would  . . , 
obstinately  reject  tea,  which  so  dries  the  bodies  of 
the  Chinese  that  they  can  hardly  spit”  (p.  138). 
Then  comes  the  attack  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley 
in  his  “ Letter  to  a Friend  concerning  Tea.  By 
John  Wesley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,”  London,  1748,  small  8vo.,  pp.  16.  This 
original  edition  is  very  scarce,  but  the  tract  was 
reprinted  in  1825.  The  reverend  author  accuses  tea 
of  impairing  digestion,  unstringing  the  nerves,  in- 
volving gre.at  and  useless  expense,  and,  in  his  own 
case  and  that  of  others,  inducing  symptoms  of 
paralysis.  This  last  disease,  I may  mention  by 
the  way,  is  ascribed  to  the  inordinate  use  of  tea 
and  coffee  by  Van  Swieten  in  his  commentaries  on 
the  aphorisms  of  Boerhaave  : “ Vidi  plurimos, 
his  potibus  diu  abusos,  adeo  enervatum  corpus 
habuisse,  ut  vix  languida  membra  traherent,  ac 
plures  etiam  apoplexia  et  paralysi  correptos  fuisse  ” 
(tom.  iii.  § 1060,  p.  362,  De  Paralysi).  I next  lay 
my  bands  upon  the  bulky  volume  of  Jonas  Han- 
way,  the  philanthropist:  Journal  of  Eight 

Days’  Journey  from  Portsmouth  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thames ; to  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  Tea,  con- 
sidered as  Pernicious  to  Health,  obstructing  hi- 
dvstry,  and  impoverishing  the  Nation,”  London, 
1756,  4to.  The  question  is  pretty  fairly  discussed 
in  The  Good  and  Bad  Effects  of  Tea  Considered, 
London,  1758,  8vo.,  and  a little  volume  published 
across  the  Channel,  Le  Conservateur  de  la  Sante, 
ou  Avis  sur  les  Dangers,  &c.  (“Les  Dangers  du 
The,”  p.  118),  a Paris,  1763,  12mo.  Then  comes 

An  Essay  on  Diseases  incident  to  Literary  and 
Sedentary  Persons,  with  proper  Rules  for  Prevent- 
ing their  Fatal  Consequences,  and  Instructions  for 
their  Cure.  By  S.  A.  Tissot,  M.D.  With  a Pre- 
face and  Notes  by  J.  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,”  London, 
1769,  8vo.  Translated,  of  course,  from  the  French. 
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Here  the  caution  is  rather  against  the  abuse  of  hot 
brinks  than  tea  in  the  abstract. 

The  effects,  good  and  bad,  of  tea  drinking  formed 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Lettsom’s  inaugural  thesis  when 
he  sought  for  the  medical  doctorate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  : “ Dissertntio  Inaiiguralis  Me- 
ilica  sistcns  Ohscr  cationes  ad  Fires  There  pertiiuntes 
. . . eruditorum  examini  submittit  Joannes  Coakley 
Lettsom,  Tortola-Americanus,  &c.,”  Lugdimi  Ba- 
tavorum,  176!),  8vo.,  pp.  24.  From  the  Horatian 
motto  on  the  title-page  of  this  tractate — 

“ Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populunique  Iluxit  ” — 

the  leaning  of  the  learned  author  may  be  in- 
ferred. His  inquiry  is,  however,  a sufficiently 
impartial  one,  and  he  fully  admits  the  beneficial 
qualities  of  the  herb.  But  one  paradoxical  accusa- 
tion brought  against  it — that  of  inciting  a tendency 
to  drunkenness — will  occasion  some  astonishment 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  : — 

“ffleonomia  totius  corporis  animalis  ex  vernaculo, 
quotidiano  et  immodico,  potu  infusi  herbae  theas,  enervis 
ac  infirma  reddita,  proprias  debilitatis  eensu  tacta,  tre- 
mentem  manum  inipellit  ad  quaerendum  levamen  tem- 
porarium  in  potu  cardiaco,  systenia  nervium  refocillante, 
incitante.  Inde  quasi  ex  necessitate  intemperantia,  in 
consuetudinem  abiit,  et  eheu  ! Bacclius  nostris  saltern 
temporis  sub  indusiis  et  vestimentis  muliebribus  quoque 
non  raro  latet ! ” — P.  16. 

This  thesis  w.as  translated  by  the  author  in  his 
valuable  Nahiral  History  of  the  Tea-tree,  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  Medical  Qualities  of  Tea  and 
Effects  of  Tea  Drinking,  London,  1772,  4to.,  in 
which  the  natural  history  of  the  plant  is  also  given, 
and  some  excellent  coloured  plates  are  added.  A 
second  edition  of  this,  with  additions  from  Sir  George 
Staunton’s  account  of  his  embassy  to  China,  was 
published  in  1799  (4tc.,  pp.  102),  prefixed  to  which 
is  a useful  list  of  “ Authors  upon  Tea.”  Here  the 
writer  fairly  admits  that  to  strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
men,  tea  is  “ undoubtedly  wholesome,  and  equal 
at  least,  if  not  preferable,  to  any  other  kind  of 
regale  now  in  use,”  and  that,  “ if  not  too  fine,  nor 
drank  too  hot  or  in  too  great  quantities,  it  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  any  other  vegetable  infusion 
we  know.  And  if  we  take  into  consideration  like- 
wise its  known  enlivening  energy,  it  will  appear 
that  our  attachment  to  tea  is  not  merely  from  its 
being  costly  or  fashionable,  but  from  its  superiority 
in  taste  and  ettects  to  most  other  vegetables.”  But 
it  is  again  accused  of  inducing  “ excess  in  spirituous 
liquors,”  by  reason  of  the  “ weakness  and  debility 
of  the  system  brought  on  by  the  daily  habit  of 
drinking  tea  ” seeking  a “ temporary  relief  in  some 
cordial”;  of  producing  in  some  “excruciating  pains 
about  the  stomach,”  involuntary  trembling  and 
fluttering  of  the  nerves,  destruction  of  “ half  your 
teeth  at  the  age  of  twenty,  without  any  hopes  of 
getting  new  ones,”  depression,  loss  of  memory, 
tremblings  and  symptoms  of  paralysis ; and  of 


bringing  on  a general  debility  and  impoverished 
condition  of  the  entire  system. 

The  qualities  of  tea  have  often  been  made  the 
subject  of  inaugural  medical  dissertations.  I have 
before  me  : — 

Dissertutiones  Medicae  Ties  de  Receptis  bodie  etiam 
in  Europa,  Potus  Calidi  generilms,  Tbee,  Cafe,  Cbocolata. 
Autbore  Marco  Mappo  ; .Med.  D.  et  P.  P.  in  Academia 
Argentorat.  Argentorati,  1695.  4to.  pp.  54. 

Dissertatio  Inauguralis  Medica  de  Herbas  Exotical 
Thee  Infuso,  Ejusque  Usu  et  Abusu,  &c.,  quam,  kc., 
publice  defendet  Job.  Andreas  Lohmeier,  Erffurtensis. 
Erfordiae,  1722.  4to.  pp.  24. 

Dissertatio  de  Tliee,  quam Publico  Examini  ex- 

bibebit  A.  et  R.  Johannes  Melchior  Benge,  Francof. 
Marchicus.  Francofurti  ad  Oderam,  1684.  4to.  pp.  32. 

Without  date,  but  towards  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, we  have,  from  the  pen  of  a London  physician, 
“An  Essay  on  the  Nerves,  illustrating  their  Efficient, 
Formal,  Material,  and  Final  Causes,  &c.  To 
which  is  added  an  Essay  on  Foreign  Teas,  in  which 
their  Nature,  Preparation,  Manner  of  Using,  and 
Effects  are  investigated,  so  as  to  demonstrate  their 
Pernicious  Consequences  on  the  Nerves,  and  there- 
fore on  the  Health  of  the  Human  Body,  &c.  By 
H.  Smith,  M.D.  London,”  8vo.  pp.  80.  Here  we 
have  “ the  authoFs  remarks  arising  from  his  ana- 
lysis of  such  preparations  as  may  be  most  bene- 
ficially substituted  for  Indian  tea.” 

The  last  attack  on  tea  I have  to  chronicle  is  recent, 
and  may  probably  still  be  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lishers ; “ Tea  and  Coffee : their  Physical,  Intel- 
lectual, and  Moral  Effects  on  the  Human  System. 
By  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott.  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
G.  Turner  ; London,  Holyoake&  Co.;  Manchester, 
A.  Heywood,  &c.  1859,”  8vo.  pp.  26.  According 
to  this  authority  tea  is  innutritive,  costly,  “ sub- 
jects us  to  the  dominion  of  the  animal  appetites,” 
is  “ a less  severe  though  certain  poison,”  causes 
caries  of  the  teeth,  leads  to  intemperance  iii  the 
use  of  restorative  stimulants,  causes  a long  train  of 
bodily  ailments,  and,  above  all,  a specific  malady, 
the  tea  disease,  to  which  all  who  use  tea  are  on  the 
highroad,  “just  as  every  dram  drinker,  and,  in 
truth,  every  wine,  cider,  and  beer  drinker,  is  on  the 
road  to  delirium  tremens.” 

The  Lancet,  several  years  ago,  made  a deadly 
attack  upon  the  teapot.  “ Tea,”  said  the  writer, 
“ is  no  more  a.  thing  to  drink  in  excess  than 
alcohol.”  But  it  was  not  so  much  against  the  first 
infusion  of  the  connoisseur  that  his  reprobation 
was  directed  as  “the  slow  stewing  process,”  or 
decoction,  adopted  by  the  poor,  by  means  of  which 
a very  pleasant,  and  even  beneficial,  beverage 
was  converted  into  a hurtful  narcotic,  which  told 
injuriously  upon  the  nervous  system.  Thus, 
according  to  this  authority,  a frequent  consequence 
of  the  excessive  indulgence  in  tea  by  the  poor  is 
“ a complete  upset  of  the  nervous  system,  sleep- 
lessness, and  a very  uncomfortable  form  of  dys- 
pepsia, with  palpitation  of  the  heart.” 
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I make  a point  of  religiously  examining  every 
fragment  of  printed  paper  which  I come  across, 
and  thus,  in  the  wrapper  of  my  butter,  have  made 
a partial  acquaintance  with  a presumably  defunct 
serial,  the  stupidity  of  which  seemed  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title,  the  Anti-Tea-Pot  Jieview. 
It  (lid  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  tea 
drinking. 

I have  thus,  almost  exclusively  from  the  books 
themselves,  jotted  down  or  described  the  principal 
attacJdf  on  tea  with  which  I am  acquainted,  and 
leave  other  collectors  to  fill  up  the  lacunce  from 
their  own  shelves. 

I take  permission  to  round  off  with  a few  elegant 
elegiacs  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Avranches  : — 

“ 0 Tbea  ! o sacro  demessre  termite  frondes  ! 

U stirjis  masiiorum  munera  nata  Deiira  ! 

Qure  te  laeta  tulit  regie?  quo  limite  coeli 
Alma  falutifero  genuine  turget  liuinua? 

Kane  pater  Eois  Phenbus  consevit  in  bortis  : 

Aurora  aspersit  rore  benigna  suo. 

Et,  sen  niaterno  jussit  de  nomine  dici, 

Sive  Deiiin  ex  donis,  Tbea  vocata  fuit 

Quippe  tulere  Dei  nascenti  munera  plantso. 
Ltetitiam  Comus,  Mars  animosque  dedit. 

Tuque,  Ooronide,  succos  facis  esse  salubres. 
liebe.  fers  rugis  cunitieque  moram. 

3Iercurius  vegetas  mentis  concessit  acumen. 
Argutum  Musse  contribuere  melos.” 

Petri  Danielis  Iluetii  Poemata, 
Parisiis,  1709,  p.  22. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Biniiingbam. 

In  the  collected  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  (edit. 
1810,  Murphy’s,  vol.  ii.  p.  389)  Mr.  Cox  will  find 
a “ Keview  of  a Journal  of  Eight  Days’  Journey, 
&c. ; to  which  is  added  An  Essay  on  Tea,  con- 
sidered as  pernicious  to  Health,  obstructing  In- 
dustry, and  impoverishing  the  Nation,  with  an 
Account  of  its  Growth  and  great  Consumption  in 
these  Kingdoms ; with  several  Political  Eeflections, 
and  Thoughts  on  Publick  Love  : in  Thirty-two 
Letters  to  Two  Ladies.  By  Mr.  H.”(Mr.  Han  way). 
No  doubt  the  book  itself  (described  by  Dr.  John- 
son as  a large  quarto)  can  be  seen  at  the  British 
Museum.  C.  C.  M. 

In  Prof.  Johnston’s  Chemistry  of  Common  Life, 
Mr.  Cox  will  find  an  excellent  account  of  the  good 
and  bad  effects  of  tea.  Dr.  Edward  Smith  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  Dr.  Parkes  in  his 
work  on  Pyrjiene,  have  also  treated  this  subject. 

W.  Whiston. 

Allow  me  to  refer  Mr.  Cox  to  the  London 
Magazine  of  the  year  1768,  pp.  296-7,  and  to  that 
of  1772,  pp.  176-8 — papers  by  Drs.  Priestley  and 
Lettsom  respective!}',  as  to  the  physical  ills  to  be 
produced  by  tea  drinking.  W.  Phillips. 

Several  chapters  upon  “ The  Injury  done  to  the 
Vital  Operations  by  the  Abuse  of  Cofi'ee,  Tea,  &c.,” 


may  be  found  in  Dr.  Duncan’s  work,  Against  the 
Abuse  of  Hot  Liquors,  published  by  A.  Bell,  at 
the  Cross  Keys,  near  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  year 
1766.  C.  L.  Prince. 


Byron’s  “ English  Bards,”  kc.  (5^**  S.  xii. 
226,  355,  377.) — When  I wrote  last  week  I had 
not  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron  by  me.  I now  find,  on 
reference,  that  I should  have  written  that  the  first 
ninety-six  lines  were  added  to  the  second,  not  the 
third,  edition  of  the  poem. 

John  Murray,  Jun. 

Cambrian  English  (5‘'*  S.  xii.  326,  372) — 
It  will  perhaps  please  A.  J.  M.  to  hear  that 
Cambrian  nationality  is  well  preserved  in  parts  of 
North  America.  When  I was  at  Trenton  Falls, 
N.Y.,  on  one  Sunday  in  1876,  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  a Welsh  chapel 
(his  own  place  of  worship  being  then  under  repair), 
and  that  he  could,  if  I wkshed,  take  me  to  five  or 
six  chapels,  within  a small  distance,  where  the 
services  were  always  performed  in  the  Welsh 
language.  The  district  around  and  beyond,  in- 
tersected by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Mohawk 
River,  consists  of  dairy  farms,  occupied  by  de- 
scendants of  the  Welsh,  who  still  preserve  their 
native  tongue.  Utica,  the  capital  of  Oneida 
County,  which  reminded  me  of  Chirk  minus  the 
castle,  is  one  of  the  markets  for  the  great  amount 
of  cheese  that  is  annually  sent  to  England.  When 
next  A.  J.  M.  is  taking  at  dinner  the  usual  aid  to 
digestion  (which  will  most  probably  be  of  American 
origin,  whatever  may  be  said  here  to  the  contrary), 
it  may  be  a satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that  it  has 
been  produced  by  a Welsh-speaking  farmer. 

Trenton  Falls  are  the  Bettws-y-Coed  of  American 
artists.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel,  who  is  of  an 
old  Unitarian  family,  entertained  me  in  a way  not 
usual  with  public  hosts  ; and  should  this  meet  his 
eye,  I shall  be  pleased  if  he  will  accept  my  assur- 
ance of  the  pleasant  remembrance  I have  of  the 
time  spent  with  him  in  learned  and  interesting 
converse  in  his  large  and  well- selected  library,, 
over  his  interesting  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
and  astronomical  instruments.  Clarry. 

The  Initial  FF  in  Names,  &c.  (5^’’  S.  xi.  247, 
391  ; xii.  57,  157.) — I had  long  ago  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  not,  as  now  erroneously  written, 
Ff — was  originally  a mode  of  writing  the  F,  and 
looking  for  an  old  publisher’s  name  I have  come 
across  the  proof.  In  Arber’s  Stat.  Peg.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  683,  are  lists  of  the  stationers  who  took  up  their 
freedom  during  the  years  1605-40.  These  lists 
comprise  790  surnames  and  790  Christian  names. 
All  the  other  surnames,  771  in  number,  commence 
with  capitals.  But  of  twenty-one  in  F,  nineteen 
commence  with  ff,  and  the  two  which  commence- 
with  F have  only  that  one  F (Finche  and  Frere). 
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Thus  these  exceptions  also  prove  the  proposition. 
Among  the,^'  names  are  flips,  tt'eikl,  fHessher,  ffinche 
(probably  by  datea  brotherof  Finche),  fibster,  ffrank- 
lin,  flaireberd,  fHint,  fibwler,  flisher,  fflood,  flbx, 
fl'ryer,  ffawne,  fHecher,  ft'reeman,  flan.  All  the 
Christian  names,  76!),  with  three  exceptions  (two 
henry  and  one  humfrey),  commence  with  a capital. 
But  twenty-one  F’s  commence  witli  ff,  nineteen 
being  fl’rancis,  one  fl'ulke,  and  one  flerdinando.  In 
the  succeeding  pages  we  have  for  the  years  1614-27, 
“ The  foote  of  ’s  account,”  but  in  three  suc- 

cessive years,  1628-30,  we  have  “tfoote,”and  in  1631, 
&c.,  “foote.”  Atp.  6!)6,  among  “my  lordMayours 
feast,”  is  in  1622  “ffeast”  ; and  at  p.  701,  among 
several  “fathers,”  we  have  “ flather”  twice. 

B.  Nicholson. 

Two  different  questions  seem  to  have  been  con- 
founded in  previous  notes  on  this  subject.  The 
use  of  the,//’ is  a question  of  writing  or  spelling,  not 
of  value  or  pronunciation,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Welsh  use  of  the  symbols  f=v  and 
ff—fh.  The  question  has,  I think,  been  satis- 
factorily answered  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  J.  T.  F., 
Mr.  Blenkinsopr,  Mr.  Bule,  and  Abiiba  (in 
“N.  & Q.,”  5*'’  S.  xi.  391,  392).  The  is  nothing 
more  than  a cursive  writing  form  of  capital  F, 
made  either  (as  Mr.  Ellis  suggests)  by  ex- 
aggerating the  centre  cross  stroke  with  its  loop  of 
the  initial  /,  or  by  that  repetition  of  the  main 
downstroke  by  which  many  other  capital  letters 
are  formed  from  the  small  in  early  MSS. 

If  I remember  right,  the  second  / (so  called)  has 
no  cross  stroke  in  the  earliest  instances,  which 
would  seem  to  strengthen  the  theory  th.at  it  was 
originally  only  the  cross  stroke  of  the  first  /, 
lengthened  by  the  fancy  of  the  scribe. 

It  was  first  printed,  no  doubt,  in  imitation  of  the 
MS. ./and  by  mistake  of  its  meaning,  but  its  re- 
tention in  print  is  an  error.  The  ff  is  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  all  kinds  of  MSS.  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  proper  names ; adjectives, 
numerals,  and  prepositions  are  often  written  with 
this  initial  by  way  of  capital. 

Before  the  present  form  of  capital  F in  writing 
was  adopted  all  the /’s,  great  and  small,  were  gene- 
rally continued  below  the  line,  with  little  distinc- 
tion between  the  capital  and  small  letters  except  by 
some  extra  flourishes  of  the  pen  bestowed  upon  the 
former,  which  developed  into  the  ff,  or  often  by 
simply  writing  the  letter  larger  than  the  rest. 
Both  these  ways  of  writing  a capital  F are  often 
found  in  the  same  word  or  name  when  repeated  in 
the  same  MS.  The,/  was  written  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  the  cross  stroke  of  the  letter  was 
generally  made  last  of  all,  in  order  to  bring  the  pen 
into  position  for  the  following  letter  of  the  word, 
and  thus  by  passing  through  both  parts  of  the  / it 
formed  the  /.  Regd.  H.  C.  FitzHerbert. 

Somersal  Herbert,  Derby. 


The  initial  ff  in  proper  names  cannot  be  limited 
to  those  of  Celtic  origin,  as  many  English  families, 
for  example  Fanshawe  (seated  at  Fanshaw  Gate, 
CO.  Derby,  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury), formerly  used  the  small,/.  W.  M.  M. 

“Nappy”  : “ Nap”  (S^"  S.  xi.  106,  470  ; xii. 
16,  57.) — The  following  extract  from  The  Ancient 
Parish  of  Presihury,  by  Frank  Renaud,  M.D., 
printed  for  the  Chetham  Society  in  1876,  may 
interest  correspondents  who  have  written  upon 
this  word  and  its  meaning  ; — 

“ There  are  some  rhyming  couplets  on  a tombstone  in 
the  churchyard  [i  e.  Prestbury),  curious  from  recording 
tliat  a century  ago  Shrigley  was  a deer  park,  and  from 
the  word  ‘ wounds  ’ being  pronounced  ‘ wouns.’  The 
date  is  1750  : — 

‘ Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Green, 

Who  for  cutting  stone  famous  was  seen, 

But  he  was  sent  to  appreliend 
One  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Kerridge  End, 

Who  was  stealing  deer  of  Squire  Downes, 

When  he  was  sliot  and  died  of  the  wounds.’ 
Another  rather  jovial  couplet  commemorates  an  old 
Adlington  huntsman  : — 

‘ 0 the  joys  of  his  life  were  good  hounds  and  good 
nappy. 

Then  let  us  all  wish  he  ‘11  be  more  and  more  happv.” 

Pp.  39,  40. 

John  Pickford,  hi. .A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Nappy  ale  is  alluded  to  in  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Tottel’s  Miscellany,  pub- 
lished June,  1557,  is  a poem  by  Wyatt,  of  which 
the  first  line  is — 

“A  spendyng  hand  that  alway  powreth  out." 

In  it  occur  these  lines  : — 

‘‘Why  doest  thou  weare  thy  body  to  the  bones? 

And  mightest  at  home  slepe  in  thy  bedde  of  downe; 

And  drinke  good  ale  so  noppy  for  the  nones.” 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  Miscellany  (July,. 
1557)  noppy  becomes  nappiy. 

Geo.  L.  Appeuson. 

The  Common,  M’imbledon. 

G.  F.  S.  E.  is  far  from  being  guilty  of  a wild 
eccentricity  in  suggesting  that  nappiy  has  a con- 
nexion with  that  word  which  is  applied  to  a 
quality  of  cloth  rather  than  with  the  epithet 
signifying  a brief  slumber.  He  has,  in  fact,  been 
anticipated  in  his  suggestion,  for  Rosing,  in  his 
Anglo-Danish  Dictionary  (a  work  remarkably 
replete  with  words  of  rare  use  in  our  vernacular), 
under  the  word  naj)  (of  cloth)  gives  two  derivatives, 
nappiness  and  nappy,  and  the  latter  word,  as 
applied  to  beer,  the  lexicographer  translates  by  the 
participle  sknmmcnde,  “foaming.”  This  strongly 
supports  G.  F.  S.  E.’s  theory  that  the  nap  of  beer 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  the  “reaming  swats” 
of  the  great  Scottish  poet. 

Nicolai  C.  Schou,  Jun. 

Cborlton-cum-Hardy,  near  Manchester. 
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I have  a scrap  on  the  colliers  of  the  Tjne,  in 
which  occurs  a verse  from  “ an  old  song,”  entitled 
The  Collier’s  Invitation : — 

“At  home  we ’ve  a capk  of  brown  ale  that  is  nappy, 

A round  whacking  cheese,  and  some  good  Hollands 
gin ; 

Then  come,  honest  pit-mates,  partake  and  be  happy, 
With  the  rest  of  our  friends,  now  that  Susy  lies  in.” 

INIay  not  the  word  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 
north  country  1 Frederic  Wagstaff. 

This  word  is  given  as  a substantive,  with  the 
meaning  “very  strong  ale,”  in  Martin’s  Lingua 
Britannica  lieformata,  1749,  contemporaneous 
with  T.  W.  R.’s  memorandum  book. 

Mars  Denique. 

In  Northumberland  the  word  nap  or  hiai)  was — 
perhaps  still  is — used  to  denote  a thing  neatly 
done.  A good  hit  with  a stone  would  be  nap) ; an 
ingenious  repair  of  anything  broken  would  be  nap). 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsorp. 

“ Of  course  ” (5*'’  S.  xii.  344.)—“  Of  course  ” 
Mr.  Trower  is  right  : his  criticism  is  just,  his 
examples  are  good,  and  I for  one  am  ready  to 
“ consider  myself  horsewhipped,”  being  verily  guilty 
concerning  this  matter.  But  in  addition  to  his  five 
heads  there  is  a sixth,  which  may  be  called  the 
“of  course”  Vulgar.  It  is  quite,  or  nearly,  un- 
meaning, and  seems  intended  to  propitiate  the 
hearer  in  some  occult  way. 

Take  the  following  specimens,  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  London  : — “ Me  and  Jim  was  a-keepin’ 
company,  and  of  course  we  was  cousins,  which  it 
were  only  natural  ” ; and  “ Me  and  her  fell  out, 
and  which  of  course  her  wages  was  only  fifteen 
pounds,  what  nobody  couldn’t  have  expected,  being 
so  smart.”  0 trumpery,  0 Morris  ! as  Thackeray 
says.  A.  J.  M. 

John  Locke  (5^'’  S.  xii.  308.) — The  poem  in 
question  is  a translation  from  the  Latin  verses 
which  begin, — 

“Pax  regit  Augusti  quern  vicit  Julius  orbem 
Ille  sago  factus  clarior,  ille  toga.” 

When  John  Locke  was  an  undergraduate  at  Christ 
Church,  being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Dr. 
Owen  invited  poems  from  the  students  in  honour 
of  the  Protector  and  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he 
signed  in  1654.  More  than  a hundred  of  these 
■essays,  including  the  efforts  of  seniors  as  well  os 
of  juniors,  were  printed  by  Dr.  Owen  in  a small 
volume  entitled  Musarum  Oxoniensium.  Locke 
contributed  two  : the  eight  Latin  lines  in  question, 
and  a longer  poem  of  forty-four  lines  commencing, 
“ If  Greece  with  so  much  mirth  did  entertain 
Her  Argo,  coming  laden  home  again.” 

These  were  Locke’s  first  efforts  in  print ; they  are 
printed  entire  by  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  in  his  Life  of 
John  Locke,  1876,  i.  50,  and,  as  he  well  observes, 
it  is  pleasant  to  .see  how  little  there  is  in  them  of 


the  extravagant  flattery  generally  to  be  found  in 
such  poems.  Edw'ard  Solly. 

The  Harvest  Moon  and  the  Hunter’s  Moon 
(5**'  S.  xii.  268.) — The  harvest  moon  is  that  full 
moon  which  occurs  nearest  to  the  equinox,  at 
which  time  the  moon  rises  for  some  nights  only 
seventeen  minutes  later  each  night  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Accordingly  the  harvest  moon  this  year 
was  the  moon  which  was  full  on  Sept.  30. 

J.  C.  M. 

A few  years  ago  I took  considerable  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  true  period  of  the  harvest  and  the 
hunter’s  moons,  and  I lighted  upon  a learned  little 
book  at  the  British  Museum,  which  appeared  to 
me  to  afford  all  necessary  information.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  reference  to  the  official  catalogue  : 
Ferguson  (James),  F.R.S.,  A Ltissertation  vpyon  the 
Phenomenon  of  the  Harvest  Moon,  &c.,  London, 
1747,  8vo.,  pre.ss  mark  117  d.  7. 

Jas.  Curtis. 

12,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C. 

“Lyra  Memorialis  ” (5‘'‘  S.  xii.  310.)— The 
author  of  this  book  was  Joseph  Snow,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  title-page  of  the  second  edition. 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  name  in  the  notices  of  the 
first  edition  to  be  found  in  the  Theologian  and 
the  Britannia.  The  date  of  my  copy,  which  is 
the  second  edition,  is  1847.  W.  H Burns. 

Clayton  Hall. 

Homer’s  Colour  Blindness  (5‘^  S.  xii.  347.)— 
The  “ writer  who  drew  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  facts 
(Nineteenth  Century,  Oct.,  1877)  as  to  Homer’s 
colour  sense  an  argument  for  the  poet’s  colour 
blindness,  and  therefore,  by  implication,  for  his 
individuality,”  was  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S.  His 
articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in  Nature  for 
Oct.  24  and  31,  1878.  See  also  the  same  journal, 
Nov.  28,  1878,  and  Dec.  12,  1878,  for  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  by  other  writers. 

A.  Granger  Hutt. 

8,  Oxford  Road,  Kilburn. 

Gendall  Family  (5**'  S.  xii.  308.) — I doubt  if 
there  be  any  genealogical  particulars  in  print  of 
this  family.  The  only  person  of  the  name  who 
ever  attained  to  any  eminence  was  Walter  Gendall, 
an  early  settler  at  Portland,  in  New  England,  and 
it  is  probably  in  reference  to  his  career  that  the 
inquiry  is  borne  to  the  old  country  from  across 
the  Atlantic.  He  was  an  active  trader  with  the 
Indians,  and  was  at  one  time  suspected  of  furnish- 
ing them  with  intelligence  concerning  the  designs 
of  the  colonists.  In  the  first  conflict  with  the 
Indians  during  the  war  of  1688  he  led  the  settlers 
into  action  and  inflicted  a sharp  defeat  on  the 
enemy.  On  the  following  day  he  was  tempted 
into  an  ambuscade  and  killed.  He  left  a widow, 
but  (it  is  believed)  no  children.  There  are  re- 
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ferences  to  liim  in  Savage’s  Genealofiical  Did.  of 
First  Settlers  of  New  England,  ii.  241,  and  Will 
'Willis,  Mist,  of  Portland  (18G5),  pp.  131-275. 

Persons  of  the  name  of  Gendall  may  still  be 
found  at  Penzance  and  at  Madron  in  Cornwall. 
In  Mr.  C.  B.  Millett’s  reprint  of  the  early  registers 
of  the  latter  parish  (published  at  Penzance  in  1877) 
the  baptism  of  “ Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  Gen- 
dall,” occurs  in  Nov.,  17(il  ; and  in  my  review  of 
this  work,  which  appeared  in  the  Academy  of 
January  5,  1878,  I hazarded  the  conjecture  that 
Walter  Gendall  was  a native  of  that  district. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  supposition  beyond  the  peculiarity  of  the  name 
and  its  association  with  Madron  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  if  not  for  a much  longer  period. 

W.  P.  COUKTNEY. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

Token  of  Contempt  (5*’'  S.  xii.  368.)— Perhaps 
one  or  both  of  the  following  passages  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  gesture 
described.  Romeo  and  Jul.,  i.  1 : — 

“I  will  bite  my  tliuiiib  at  tliem,  which  will  be  a dis- 
grace to  them  if  they  bear  it.  ’ 

Darwin,  E.cpression  of  the  Emotions,  ch.  xi. 

“Mr.  Washington  Matthews  informs  me  that  witlithe 
Dakota  Indians  of  North  America  ‘ contempt  is  shown 
...conventionally  by  the  hand  being  closed  and  held  near 
the  breast;  then,  as  the  fore  arm  is  suddenly  extended, 
the  hand  is  opened  and  the  fingers  separated  from  each 
other.  If  the  person  at  who.'e  expense  the  sign  is  made 
is  present,  the  hand  is  moved  towards  him  and  the  head 
sometimes  averted  from  him.’  This  sudden  extension 
and  opening  of  the  hand  perhaps  indicates  the  dropping 
or  throwing  away  a valueless  object.’' 

Hence  “ taking  a sight  ” appears  an  appropriate 
gesture  for  expressing  defiance  and  contempt  at  the 
same  time.  But  what  is  the  origin  of  “ biting  the 
thumb  ” ? G.  S.  D.  M. 

Convivial  Etiquette  (5^’’  S.  xii.  146.) — The 
forms  of  convivial  etiquette  given  by  Mr.  Holland 
are  in  force  here  and  also  in  Derbyshire.  After 
the  song  the  singer  will  say  as  he  sits,  “ ‘ All  among 
the  barley,’  gentlemen.”  The  company  rap  upon 
the  table,  repeat  the  name  of  the  song,  and  then, 
with  “Health  and  song,”  drink.  After  a pause  the 
singer  rises,  and,  addressing  the  chairman,  says, 

“ My  song  and  call,  Mr.  Chairman,”  and  then  he 
“c.'iils”on  some  one  to  “keep  up  the  harmony.” 
The  forms  Mr.  Holt, and  notes  as  observed  when 
persons  take  a glass  together  are  used  here.  Often 
the  pledging  is  done  in  these  words,  “ Here ’s  health 
to  you.  May  you  never  w'ant  for  a friend.” 

Tiios.  Eatcliffe. 

Worksop. 

"William  Finch  Palmer  (5*''  S.  xii.  268.)— 
Wiliam  Finch  Palmer  was  a barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  a Fellow  of  both  the  Eoyal  Society 
and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  died  in 


Berkeley  Square,  April  12,  1828,  Gent.  Mag. 
(1828),  vol.  xcviii.  pt.  i.  p.  379.  His  will  was 
proved  with  a codicil  April  29,  1828,  by  John 
Skynner,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  one  of  the  execu- 
tors to  whom  administration  was  granted,  power 
being  reserved  of  making  the  like  grant  to  Mary 
Palmer,  widow,  the  relict,  and  Rev.  Henry  Wood- 
cock, D.D.,  of  Michaelmarsh,  Hants,  the  other 
executors.  L.  L.  H. 

The  Founder  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge  (5‘'’  S.  xii.  368.)— Dr.  Caius 
died  July  29,  1573,  at  his  house  in  the  parish  o'" 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  London  (Munk’s  Coll 
Physicians,  first  edition,  i.  34 ; second  edition, 
i.  40).  L.  L.  H. 

Ancient  English  Mansions,  Manor  Houses, 
&c.  (5*’’  S.  xii.  369.) — See  .also  Eimmer’s  Ancient' 
Streets  and  Homesteads  of  England,  1877. 

A.  Granger  Hutt. 

8,  Oxford  Road,  Kilburn. 

To  the  books  mentioned  in  the  editorial  note,, 
add  Niven’s  Old  Warwickshire  Houses,  published 
last  year,  uniform  with  the  W orcestershire  Houses 
by  the  same  author.  J.  T.  M. 

Westminster. 

The  annual  volume  of  the  Anastatic  Society, 
edited  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Winster 
Hall,  Derby,  contains  many  original  representations^ 
of  ancient  mansions  and  castles. 

Hubert  Smith. 

Swiss  Titles  of  Nobility  (5‘'’S.  xii.  169,  338.) 
— The  statements  made  in  “ N.  & Q.”  to  the  effect 
that  the  Swiss  nobles,  whether  on  the  French,  the 
German,  or  the  Italian  side  of  the  country,  have 
abandoned  their  titles,  seemed  so  contrary  to  my 
own  experience  and  observation,  that  I wrote  on 
the  subject  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a Swiss  lady 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  who  is  famili.ar  with  the 
native  society,  and  especially  with  that  of  Neuf* 
chatel  and  Bern.  I have  just  received  her  reply,, 
and  in  it  she  says,  as  I expected  she  would,  that 
the  Swiss  think  a great  deal  of  their  titles  of 
nobility,  “ et  ne  perdent  jamais  Toccasion  de  les 
faire  sonner,  a Bern  comme  ailleurs.” 

A.  J.  M. 

The  De  Gvmnick  (or  Gumnich)  Family  and 
THE  Holmans  of  Warkworth  (S^h  S.  xii.  47,  147, 
258,276.)— I mentioned  in  a formercommunication, 
when  citing  Baker’s  Northamgdonshire  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  heraldic  glass  at  Hassop,  that  I had  found 
in  that  work  some  fresh  matter  concerning  other 
questions  which  had  been  lately  raised  in  “N.  & Q.” 

I now  send  transcripts  of  Baker’s  account  of  two  of 
the  monuments  in  Warkworth  Church,  as  they 
throw  light  on  the  De  Gumnich  family,  which  has 
formed  a subject  of  inquiry  in  these  pages. 

The  monument  numbered  9 in  Baker  {s.v.  Wark- 
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-wortli)  is  described  as  a “white  marble  slab,”  bear- 
ing, “ within  a large  circle,  Holman  impaling  (s.) 
a chevron  (erm.)  between  three  martlets  (ar.), 
Wells.”  The  material  part  of  the  inscription  runs 
thus  : — 

“ P.  0.  M.  Hie  jacet  Gulielmus  Holman  de  Waikwortb, 
&c.,  Armiger,  Georgii  Holman  ex  Nobilissima  foemina 

Anastasia  Stafford  lilius Duas  accepituxores : Primam 

Alariam  Alexandrinam  Sophiam,  Francisci  Egon  Barorjis 
de  Giimnich,  &c.  apud  Germanos  filiam  ; deinde  JIariam 
Ilenrici  Wells  de  Brambiidge  in  Agro  Hantoniensi  Ar- 
niigeri,  et  Nobilissimas  foeminae  Mariae  McDonald  Comitis 
de  Antrim  apud  Ilibernos  filias.” 

No.  12  in  Baker  is  described  .as  “ on  a slab  of 
white  marble,  within  a circle,  Holman  impaling 
[arg.]  a cross  engrailed  [gu.],”  and  the  inscription, 
which  sets  out  in  full  the  De  Gymnich  titles,  is  as 
follows,  omitting  merely  laudatory  statements  irre- 
levant to  the  identification  of  the  family  inquired 
about  : — ■ 

“ Memoriae  Sacrum  Nobilisfmminae  Mari®  Alexandrinae 
Sophi®,  Gulieliiii  Holman  Arm.  conjugis  charissim®  et 
Francisci  Egon  Baronis  de  Giimnich  Domini  de  Vlatten, 
Ketteiilieim,  Kleburcli,  llheindorft,  et  Birlinchoven  apud 
Germanos,  Magni  Ballivi  de  iMonjoue,  et  Serenissimo 

Electciri  Palatitio  ab  Intimis  Conciliis,  fili®  piissirn® 

requievit  in  Dno.  die  4"'  Oct.  A.S.  1720.  iEtat.  35 

E.  I.  P.” 

From  these  notes  Scotus  may  judge  how  far  it 
is  probable  that  the  “ Mary  Ann  Sophia  Holman  ” 
of  his  picture  should  be  corrected  into  “ Mary 
Alexandrina  Sophia,”  and  identified  with  the  lady 
of  the  De  Giimnich  family  whose  monumental 
record  I have  given.  It  will  be  observed  that 
throughout  Baker  writes  “De  Gumnich,”  not  “De 
-Gymnick,”  vdiicli  probably^  represents  the  Angli- 
cized form  of  the  name.  The  tinctures  of  their 
coat,  wanting  in  Baker,  are  supplied  by  Scotus 
himself,  ante,  p.  147.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

Troth,  Daughter  of  George  Fol.tambe  (fi*** 
S.  xii.  229,  347,  375.) — The  name  of  Troth  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  jiedigree  of  Foljambe  of  Aldwarke, 
in  the  parish  of  Ecclesfield.  Troth  Catherine  was 
a daughter  of  Godfrey  Foljambe  of  Barlborough, 
co.  Derby.  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe  of  Walton 
married  in  1592  Troth,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Tyrwhit  of  Kettleby.  His  brother  George  Foljambe 
of  Brimington  had  a daughter  Troth  (the  subject  of 
the  present  disemssion),  who  was  baptized  at  Chester- 
field Aug.  23, 1573.  These  are  recorded  in  Hunter’s 
Sovth  Yorkshire.  Lady  Alethea  Talbot,  who  in 
1606  married  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
seems  to  have  been  baptized  with  the  Greek  render- 
ing of  the  name,  and  this  more  classical  title  has 
been  continued  in  the  district. 

Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 

“Drift”  (5‘h  S.  xi.  309,  417;  xii.  173,  212, 
■338.) — May  not  this  term,  said  to  mean  “ ford  ” at 
the  Cape,  derive  this  meaning  from  its  connexion 
with  “ drive,”  and  mean  .a  place  where  you  can 
drivel  Used  in  a sense  analogous  to  tins  it  is  fre- 


quently to  be  found  occurring  in  “awards”  of 
inclosure  commissioners,  wherein  provision  is  often 
made  for  “ horse,  carriage,  and  drift  roads,”  by 
drift  meaning  roads  for  driving  cattle. 

Clement  T.  Gwynne,  B.A. 

Leek,  Staffs. 

“She,  the  cat's  mother”  (5‘''  S.  ix.  402,  494  ; 
X.  77,  239.)— I recently  heard  the  correlative  ex- 
pression “ He,  the  cat’s  father,”  used. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

“ Garret  ” (5*"  S.  xii.  302,  351,  377.)-!  should 
have  done  better  if  I had  thrown  my  observations 
on  this  word  into  a query,  implying  doubt,  instead 
of  into  a note,  implying  something  like  certainty. 
I now  see  that  Prof.  Skeat  (as  usual)  was  right, 
and  that  I attached  too  much  importance  to  the 
fact  that  in  French  galetas  does,  and  garite  does 
not,  mean  a garret.  When  I wrote  I had  not  Littre 
at  hand,  and  depended  on  a partial  note  which 
misled  me,  otherwise  I should  not  have  failed  to 
see  that  Mid.  Eng.  garite,  a watch-tower,  is  iden- 
tical with  its  French  synonym.  Mr.  Kavanagh’s 
book  I believe  is  beyond  criticism. 

A.  Smythe  Palmer. 

Staines. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon  (S^"*  S.  viii.  447; 
ix.  189,  209,  349,  417,  495  ; x.  39,  157,  357  ; xii. 
129.) — There  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with 
this  subject  the  Historical  and  Critical  Hiquiry 
into  the  Existence  and  Character  of  St.  George, 
Patron  of  England,  in  which  the  assertions  of 
E.  Gibbon  and  others  are  discussed,  in  a letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  George,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ant.  Soc.,  by  Rev.  J.  Milner,  F.S.A., 
Lond.,  1792.  Dean  Milman  observes  of  this  : 
“ Dr.  Milner  (the  Roman  Catholic)  wrote  an  essay 
against  Gibbon’s  assertion  that  ‘ the  infamous 
George  of  Cappadocia  became  the  patron  saint  of 
England.’  He  was,  I think,  so  far  successful;  but 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  say  who  St.  George  was 
not  than  w’ho  he  w'as”  (note,  p.  81,  bk.  xiv.  ch.  ii., 
Hist,  of  Lat.  Christianity,  vol.  ix.  p.  81,  Lond., 
1864).  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Best  Modern  Writing  Ink  (5‘**  S.  xii. 
268,  280). — This  is  a question  well  worth  discussion 
in  your  columns.  I fancy  that  in  this  important  item 
of  civilized  life  we  are  clearly  worse  off  than  our 
forefathers.  Most  of  the  modern  inks  are  simply 
execrable.  Stephens’s  “ blue  black”  I have  found 
on  the  w'hole  the  best  for  hot  weather  and  cold. 
But  blotting  paper  cannot  be  used  with  this  ink 
in  a hurry.  A. 

The  following  receipt  for  making  ink  is  from  the 
New  College  account  for  1418-19.  It  is  the  most 
enduring  ink  of  which  a date  can  be  given,  to  judge 
from  the  MSS.  I gave  it  to  Mr.  Coxe,  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  more  than  a dozen  years  ago. 
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:and  he  sent  directions  to  the  druggist  who  supplied 
ink  to  the  Library  to  the  eft'ect  “ that  he  should 
make  the  ink  for  the  future  according  to  the  New 
College  receipt.”  The  druggist  obeyed  the  order, 
but  observed  that  there  was  nothing  very  novel  in 
the  receipt.  While  I am  about  it,  I may  as  well 
give  the  prices  at  the  time  : — 31b.  galls  at  2d.  ; 
Sib.  copperas  at  4d.  ; L!;lb.  gum  at  l.s.  ll^d. 

J.  E.  T.  R. 

The  Registrar- General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,  in  his  instructions  to  registrars,  orders 
Morrell’s  or  Hyde’s  ink  to  be  used.  I have  never 
used  other  than  Morrell’.s,  which  I know  to  be  good. 
It  is  apt  to  become  thick  in  use,  but  that  does  not, 
that  I am  aware  of,  in  the  slightest  degree  impair 
its  durability.  It  is  best  to  use  a quill  pen,  and 
■on  no  account  must  the  action  of  the  ink  be 
; weakened  by  the  use  of  blotting  paper.  Nothing 
can  be  more  permanent  than  Indian  ink,  which  if 
good  never  changes  its  colour,  but  it  can  easily  be 
tampered  with.  G.  J.  Dew. 

Lower  Heyford,  Oxon. 

I have  found  from  practical  experience  that 
James  Shell’s  improved  Anti-corrosive  Writing 
Fluid  is  one  of  the  most  useful  for  manuscript 
purposes,  as  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  it 
j turns  into  a brilliant  lasting  jet  black  ; it  is  now 
I generally  used  in  our  chambers, 
i Merton  White. 

The  best  I know  is  that  furnished  in  the  Reading 
I Room  of  the  British  Museum,  which  has  retained 
i its  blackness  undiminished  for  at  least  twenty 
j years.  If  it  be  purchasable,  it  would  be  of  great 
I service  to  learn  where  it  can  be  obtained,  or  what 
; formula  is  used  for  its  preparation. 

Edward  Riggall. 

Bays  water. 

Dichroic  is  the  best,  for  permanency,  for  its 
I chemical  qualities,  and  also  because  it  alone  defeats 
I forgery.  Walter  Wren. 

Mordan’s  Abroticon ; and  when  it  becomes 
I thick  administer  to  it  a small  dose  of  strong  black 
! 'tea.  Try  it ; and  if  you  do  not  send  me  a testi- 
1 monial  for  the  recommendation,  there  is  no  grati- 
tude left  in  this  world.  Hersientrude. 

Text  for  a Lych-gate  (6*'*  S.  xii.  268,  294.) 
— “Thou  art  a place  to  hide  me  in,”  Psalm  xxxii. 
■8  (P.  B,).  At  Madresfield,  Worcestershire. 

W.  C.  B. 

Keble’s  poem  “ The  Lich-gate  ” (so  he  spells  the 
word)  in  the  Lyra  Innocentium  is  headed  with  this 
text,  “ Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  House 
■of  God.”  Cdthbert  Bede. 

French  Prisoners  of  War  in  England  (5*^ 
■S.  X.  514  ; xi.  335  ; xii.  17-4.)— A large  stone 
monument  is  now  to  be  found,  in  excellent  preser- 


vation, within  the  grounds  of  the  paper  mills  of 
Messr.«.  Cowan  & Sons,  at  Valleyfield,  Penicuik, 
near  Edinburgh.  The  inscription  is  too  long  to 
transcribe,  but  it  refers  touchingly  to  the  large 
number  of  detenus  living  there  during  the  Penin- 
sular War,  and  to  the  several  hundreds  who  died 
during  their  detention.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
monument  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  ; but  it  is  generally  known  there  that  this 
form  was  adopted  only  to  conceal  the  liberality 
and  large-heartedness  of  the  late  Mr.  Cowan,  a man 
who  “ did  good  by  stealth,”  and  who  was  either 
the  sole  or  principal  contributor  to  the  handsome 
monument.  W.  C.  J. 

In  the  churchyard  of  East  Dereham  there  is  a 
neat  memorial  stone  on  which  are  the  two  following 
inscriptions,  one  on  each  side  : — 

“ In  memory  of  | Jean  de  Narde  | son  of  a notary-  | 
public  of  St.  Malo  | a French  prisoner  of  | War,  who 
having  escaped  | from  the  bell  tower  of  this  | Church, 
was  pursued  | and  shot  by  asoldier  on  duty  | Oct.  6, 1799 
I aged  28  years.” 

” This  memorial  of  [ His  untimely  fate  has  been  \ 
erected  by  the  Vicar,  and  | two  friends  | wlm  accom- 
panied I him  in  a visit  to  I Paris,  as  a | tribute  of  | 
Courtesy  to  | that  brave  | and  generous  | Nation,  once 
our  I foes,  but  now  our  | Allies  | and  Brethren  | Ainsi 
soit  il  I A.D.  I 1857.” 

The  bell-tower  named,  which  was  evidently 
improvised  into  a prison,  is  situated  in  the  church- 
yard, on  the  south  side,  some  yards  from  the 
church,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct. 

W.  Phillips. 

Probably  the  names  of  some  French  prisoners  in 
England  might  be  found  at  the  Castle  of  King’s 
Lynn  and  at  Berry  Head,  near  Brixbam,  in  South 
Devon,  as  both  of  those  places  were  used  for  their 
reception.  E.  Walford,  M.  A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

“Wappered”  (5*^  S.  xi.  264,  339.) — I think 
Mr.  Norgate  is  mistaken  if  he  explains  for- 
slyngered  to  mean  only  blows  given  with  a flail  or 
other  weapon  having  a slinging  movement.  In 
the  following  passages,  from  the  same  book,  the 
word  can  only  have  the  meaning  of  “ rapidly,” 
“ violently  ” : — 

“ He  hath  stolen  so  many  of  my  chyldren  that  of  xv. 
I haue  but  fouro / in  suche  wyse  hath  this  theef  forslo7ige'n 
them.”— Reynard  the  Fox,  Arber's  reprint,  p.  10. 

“ I trembled  and  flewh  vpon  a tree  therby  and  sawe 
fro  ferre  how  the  false  keytyf  ete  and  slonked  her  in  so 
hungerly  that  he  lefte  neyther  flesshe  bone  / nn  moore 
but  a fewe  fethers  / the  smal  fethers  he  dai^ge  them  in 
wyth  the  flessh  / he  was  so  hungry he  wolue  haue  eten 
tweyne  / "—Idem,  p.  55. 

Xv.  X\. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

English  Vineyards  (5**'  S.  xi.  185,  256  ; xii. 
55,  172.)— The  vine  was  cultivated  by  the  monks 
of  Beaulieu  in  the  New  Foiest  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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anil  the  late  Lord  Montagu  (1790-1840)  used  to 
make  good  wine  from  the  vines  on  that  estate, 
part  of  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Vine- 
yard, as  stated  by  me  in  Pleasant  Days  in  Plea- 
sant Places.  Wine  was  also  made  by  the  monks 
of  Westminster  on  the  sunny  slopes  to  the  north 
of  the  Abbey,  as  testified  by  Vine  Street,  between 
Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street.  At  Great  Baddow, 
near  Chelnisford,  an  estate  owned  by  a connexion 
of  mine  is  still  called  the  Vineyards,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  In  confirmation  of  what  I have 
written  above,  I venture  to  extract  the  following 
passage  from  W.  Thornbury’s  Haunted  London: 

“ Vinegar  Yard,  in  Drury  Lane,  was  originally 
called  ‘ Vine  Garden  Yard.’  Vine  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, Vine  Street,  Westminster,  and  Vine  Street, 
Saffron  Hill,  all  derive  their  names  from  the  vine- 
yards they  displaced.”  On  a recent  visit  to  Glas- 
tonbury I read  in  the  local  guide-book,  “ The 
abbots  had  a vineyard  near  the  abbey  ; the  locality, 
a short  distance  west  of  it,  is  still  called  the  Vine- 
yards.” E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

A gentleman  in  this  town  has  a large  vineyard, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  monks  of  the 
abbey.  Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Close  to  the  old  parish  church  of  Richmond, 
Surrey,  there  is  a place  called  the  Vineyard.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  consists  of  a foot 
passage  between  two  streets,  one  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  an  old  cemetery.  G.  H.  Jeffery. 

Carlton  Chambers,  W. 

“ Kempt”  (5‘>'  S.  xi.  223,  294  ; xii.  158.)— 

“ The  name  Kemp  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  to 
Tcettx'p  or  combat,  which  in  Norfolk  is  retained  to  this 
day,  a football  match  being  called  camping  or  kemgnng, 
and  thus,  in  Saxon,  a Ictmpen  signifies  a combatant, 
a champion,  or  man  of  arms.” — Bloomfield’s  Norfolk, 
vol.  i.  p.  117. 

R.  C.  Hope. 

Scarborough. 

“Cad”  xi.  383,  458;  xii.  176.)— The 

words  cad,  cadie,  and  cadger,  whatever  their  origin, 
are  quite  distinct  as  regards  their  meaning. 

Cad  has  a significance  which  varies  with  the  use 
it  is  put  to.  Although  often  used  as  a term  of 
reproach,  it  is  sometimes  applied  in  quite  a 
different  sense  ; besides,  it  is  a proper  name. 

Cadie  has  also  various  meanings.  Burns  used  it 
as  a term  for  a young  fellow,  while,  if  I mistake 
not,  Sir  Walter  Scott  applies  it  to  a messenger, 
which  is  still  the  understood  meaning  in  this 
country. 

Cadger,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  never  was  a term 
of  reproach,  nor  is  it  used  as  an  offensive  term- 
well,  certainly  not  in  Scotland.  Burns  used  it  in 
its  legitimate  sense  when  he  applied  it  to  a carrier, 
or  any  one  who  weirt  from  one  district  to  another 


buying  and  selling,  and  Ramsay,  in  his  Svergreen, 
gives  as  the  interpretation  of  cadgers  “ higlers,” 
that  is,  those  who  hawk  and  make  a difficulty  in 
bargaining. 

There  is  still  held  in  Stewarton,  Ayrshire  (and 
probably  elsewhere),  an  annual  gathering  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  year,  which  is  called  the 
“ Cadgers’  Fair.”  Carters,  carriers,  and  those  who 
choose  parade  the  streets,  accompanied  by  bands 
of  music,  &c.  There  is  on  such  occasions  a captain 
or  chief,  who  is  literally  covered  with  ribbons. 

Alfred  Giias.  Jonas. 

Kilmarnock. 

In  the  old  stage-coach  days,  and  I speak  of  fifty 
years  ago,  cad  was  applied,  not  opprobriously, 
to  the  i^orter  or  “ hanger  on  ” of  a stage  or  mail 
coach,  who  assisted  the  guard  or  the  coachman  in 
stowing  the  luggage,  &c.,  and  minded  seats  for 
passengers.  W.  Phillips. 

“Smurring”  (5‘’’  S.  xi.  68,  271  ; xii.  136.) — 

“ Some  Grains  out-let ; some  dying  vomit  bloud,  and 
some  were  smor’d.” — Du  Barras,  JIhtorg  of  Judith. 

“So  bewrapped  them,  and  entangled  them,  kepyng 
down  by  force  the  fether-bed  and  pillowes  bard  unto  their 
moutbes,  that  within  a while  they  smored  & styfled  them.” 
—Hall,  Rlc.  HI. 

The  other  day,  on  passing  through  one  of  the 
streets  in  Leeds,  I heard  a woman  say  to  a girl, 
who  had  overweighted  the  “kindling”  of  the  fire 
with  fuel,  “ Tha ’s  smood  fire  wi’  coil  (coal),  an’  it ’s 
goan  aught  ” (gone  out).  N.  Greenwell. 

St.  Barnabas’s  Vicarage,  Leeds. 

Smoor  in  Dutch  means  to  smother.  Smor(mih 
the  0 pronounced  as  indicated  by  your  correspon- 
dent C.),  South  Norse  for  butter,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  smeer  (pronounced  sma-re)  by  the 
Dutch,  and  means,  if  substant.,  grease ; if  a verb,  to 
anoint,  to  smear.  “ Net  te  smooren,”  which  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Sawyer  has  seen  at  Antwerp, 
should  be  “ Niet  te  smooken.”  V.  S. 

“ Tallet”  (5‘''  S.  xii.  246,  376.) — In  the  county 
of  Berks  the  word  tallet  is  the  ordinary  word  in 
daily  use  to  signify  the  hay-loft  over  the  stable. 

C.  J.  E. 

“The  Yellow  Book”  (5‘’^  S.  xii.  228,  317.) — 
I have  a copy  as  clean  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  it 
was  printed,  but  there  is  nothing  about  “ Yellow 
Book  ” either  on  the  title  or  anywhere  else.  The 
title  is  in  other  respects  as  given  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
The  imprint  is  : “ Printed  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Mr.  Butler,  in  Lincolns-Inn  fields,  near  the  Three 
Tun  Tavern,  by  the  Market-place,  1655.”  It  ends 
with  two  lines  of  large  type  : “ For  Christs  sake 
do  not  tear  nor  fling  this  about,  but  tell  the  Lords 
and  Ladies  of  it.”  It  is  earnestly  written,  and,  on 
the  whole,  gives  one  rather  a favourable  impression 
of  the  heart  of  the  writer.  R.  R. 

Boston, 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ic. 

Will  Corrosponlents  kindly  intendin';  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  [;ood  enoiigli  to  forward 
their  communications,  lieadeJ  “ Christmas,”  witliout 
delay  1 


Haiidhool-  to  the  Cathedvah  of  Etirjli.viid. — St.  Paul's. 

With  Illustrations.  (Hurray.) 

Thk  dainty  cover  of  this  charming  volume,  pure  white 
enriched  with  gold,  disposes  the  reader  to  regard  it  with 
groat  comiilacency ; but,  in  truth,  it  needs  no  recom- 
mendation beyond  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  The  Iland- 
hook  is,  in  eti'ect,  an  abridged  edition  of  Dean  Milman’s 
Annals  of  St.  Panl's,  rearranged  and,  in  some  places, 
augmented  by  one  of  the  late  dean's  sons,  and  admirably 
has  the  work  been  performed.  The  volume  is  so  arranged 
as  to  form  an  excellent  manual  of  the  history  of  the 
cathedral,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a visitor  to  St.  Paul’s 
may  carry  it  in  his  hand  as  a most  valuable  guide-book. 
He  will  find  in  it  the  history  of  the  earlier  structures 
i which  have  occupied  the  site  ; a plan,  and  views,  of  the 
, graml  church  partially  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
16(56,  and  finally  uprooted  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ; 
plans  and  views  of  Wren’s  earlier  design  and  of  the 
present  structure  ; plates  of  monuments  from  the  ancient 
church  and  from  the  cathedral  of  to-day,  together  with 
some  new  views  of  the  existing  crypt  and  of  the  interior 
' of  the  church.  The  plan  of  the  ancient  cathedral  marks 
! accurately  the  sites  of  Paul's  Cross,  of  the  Cloisters,  and 
1 of  portions  of  foundations  of  the  earlier  structure,  some 

I of  which  were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  the  present 

I year.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  work  is 
I its  second  part,  which  contains  a history  of  the  See  of 
] London,  with  short  lives  of  the  more  eminent  bishops 
! and  deans,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Dean 
jMansel  in  1871.  The  text  of  Milman's  Annals  has  been 
I followed  as  closely  as  possible,  but  the  arrangement  of 
! the  matter  is  far  more  convenient  for  ready  reference 
than  that  of  the  original  work.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
preparation  of  the  volume  has  been  a labour  of  love. 
Ample  justice  is  done  to  Dean  Milman’s  strenuous  efforts 
to  throw  open  the  grand  dome  area  of  the  cathedral  for 
divine  service,  which  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  the 
\ “dearest  wish”  of  the  dean’s  heart  — efforts  com- 
! inemorated  in  his  epitaph,  “ Navis  solitudinem  divinis 
' officiis  et  turbse  fidelium  restituit  ” ; efforts  which  have 
been  crowned  with  abundant  success,  for  from  the  date 
of  the  first  evening  service  under  the  dome  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  28,  1858,  to  the  present  day  the  vast  congregations 
gathering  there  Sunday  after  Sunday  have  shown  how 
warmly  the  people  have  accepted  the  opportunities  of 
worship  in  “ the  noblest  church  in  Christian  Europe — 
the  masterpiece  of  our  great  British  architect.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.”  We  warmly  commend  this  useful  volume. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a similar  handbook  may  be 
issued  for  Westminster  Abbey  ? 

The  Succession  to  the  Croton : a Historical  Sketch.  By 
Alfred  Bailey,  M.A.  (Macmillan  k,  Co.) 

The  well-known  saying  that  geography  is  one  of  the 
eyes  of  history  might  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to 
genealogy.  And  of  the  aptness  of  such  a saying  Mr. 
Bailey's  valuable  treatise  might  be  taken  as  a very  good 
argument,  for  it  discusses  in  a scholarly  manner  a topic 
which  no  student  of  English  history  can  afford  to  pass 
over  altogether,  though  we  fear  it  is  often  thrust  aside 
to  make  way  for  what  may  seem  less  dry  subjects. 
Mr.  Bailey,  however,  is  far  from  being  a dry  writer.  His 
pages  constantly  show  traces  of  a mind  well  stored  with 
Shakspearian  recollections,  and  the  extent  to  which  he 


carries  his  genealogical  researches  adds  a strong  element 
of  realisin  to  his  work.  The  reader  sees  at  once  that  he  is 
dealing  with  no  mere  abstract  ideas,  but  with  most  con- 
crete flesh  and  blood  ; with  “ time-honoured  Lancaster,” 
or  ‘‘  false,  fleeting,  peijured  Clarence,”  and  many  another 
member  of  the  various  houses  that  have  held  sway  in 
England  from  Ceniic  to  Victoria.  We  should  have  liked 
to  see  Mr.  Bailey  bring  out  more  clearly  and  fully  than 
he  does  the  history  and  the  character  of  early  English 
kingship.  For  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole  story 
of  the  English  monarchy  has  been  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin.  The  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the 
Jutes,  the  Frisians,  brought  no  kings  with  them  into 
Britain.  They  came  as  war  bands,  under  their  respective 
war-band  chiefs,  and  it  was  only  after  a long  period  of 
slow  conquest  of  the  land  from  its  previous  lords  that 
they  bethought  them  of  the  kingly  government  which 
had  been  one  of  the  notes  of  the  peaceful  side  of  their 
polity  in  the  depths  of  the  Teutonic  forest.  When  they 
reverted  to  this  aspect  of  their  race,  they  naturally 
reverted  also  to  its  principles,  and  those  principles  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words,  election  out  of  a royal  stock 
assumed  to  be  descended  from  Wodin,  the  hero-god  of 
the  whole  Gothic  race.  But  although  we  could  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Bailey  had  written  more  explicitly  on 
some  points,  and  had  been  less  inclined  in  his  early  tables 
to  put  faith  in  some  of  .Anderson’s  most  doubtful  genea- 
logical speculations,  we  can  with  confidence  recommend 
his  interesting  monograph  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all 
earnest  students  of  English  history. 

Germany,  Present  and  Past.  By  S.  Baring-Qould,  M.A. 

2 vols.  (Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 

This  is  a thoroughly  honest,  conscientious  book,  cal- 
culated to  help  English  readers  to  a better  com- 
prehension of  the  institutions  and  culture  of  Ger- 
many. These  are,  for  various  reasons,  daily  attracting 
more  notice,  but  are,  nevertheless,  very  imperfectly 
understood  in  this  country,  and  often  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  obviously  tried  to  be 
strictly  impartial,  and  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  He 
divides  his  work  into  chapters,  each  of  which  deals  with 
one  section  of  German  social  or  national  life,  such  as  the 
army,  the  universities,  elementary  education,  the  nobility, 
the  laws  of  succession,  peasant  proprietors,  and  so  on. 
The  importance  of  his  subjects  has  obliged  him  some- 
times to  deal  with  them  a little  too  cursorily,  especially 
as  he  traces  each  feature  in  the  national  life  from  its 
very  earliest  historical  origin.  His  purpose,  however, 
has  not  been  to  deal  comprehensively  with  each  theme, 
but  to  condense  into  single  chapters  just  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  give  his  readers  a general  outline  and  idea. 
Though  his  treatment  is,  therefore,  occasionally  light, 
it  is  never  superficial,  and  the  facts  are  all  accurate. 
Perhaps  the  best  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  on 
soeial  democracy  and  the  Kulturkani'^f.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  furnished  a lucid  precis  of  the  initial  causes  and 
present  status  of  these  two  movements,  which  are  of 
such  supreme  importance  in  the  present  condition  of 
Germany,  demonstrating  how  in  the  ease  both  of  Ultra- 
montanism  and  social  democracy  the  dangers  are 
exaggerated,  and  the  mischief  rather  fostered  than  sup- 
pressed by  State  intervention.  An  excellent  chapter  is 
also  devoted  to  education.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  points  out 
in  what  respects  the  German  system  is  superior  to  our 
own  and  in  which  points  the  English  should  have  the 
preference.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  inclines  to  the 
German  system,  which,  at  a moderate  cost,  lays  the 
foundations  of  a really  liberal  education  and  accomplishes 
the  true  aim  of  education,  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  The  chapter  on  the  army  explains  in 
detail  and  with  much  care  the  working  of  this  colossal 
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niacliino,  which  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  bane  of 
modern  Germany. 

BihUotluca  Teuhneriana  : incerli  Auctoris  de  Constantino 
M.  ejns(jiie  Malre  Helena  Libellus.  E codicibus  primus 
edidit  Eduiirdus  Heydenreich.  (Lips.,  Teubner.) 

This  story,  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  a MS.  of 
tlie  fourteenth  century  at  Dresden  and  another  of  the 
fifteentli  at  Freibourg,  professes  to  be  an  account  of  the 
early  years  of  Constantine,  as  to  which  authentic  liistory 
is  so  defective.  It  makes  Helena  to  be  a Christian  of 
Treves,  of  great  beauty,  who  came  to  Home  on  a religious 
visit,  where  she  was  most  injuriously  treated  by  Con- 
stantiu.s,  who,  however,  pitied  her  excessive  sorrow,  and 
gave  her  certain  ornaments  which  he  had  about  him. 
Ehe  lived  in  retirement  with  her  son,  whom  she  named 
Constantine  from  his  father.  While  still  young,  Con- 
stantine was  stolen  by  some  merchants,  who,  for  their 
own  profit,  took  him  to  the  court  of  the  Greek  emiieror, 
and  effected  a marriage  between  him  and  that  monarch's 
daughter,  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  sent  as  am- 
bassadors for  this  purpose.  On  the  voyage  home  the 
merchants  betrayed  their  trust,  and  left  the  two  on  a 
desert  island.  They  were  taken  off  by  a boat  which 
hajipened  to  come  near,  but  not  until  Constantine  had 
confessed  all  the  circumstances  to  his  wife,  and  had 
received  assurances  of  her  unchanged  affection.  On 
arriving  at  Home  they  went  to  the  house  of  Helena,  who 
recognized  her  son.  A precious  gift  of  the  empress  to 
her  daughter  on  her  departure  was  sold  for  a large  sum 
to  procure  subsistence,  and  with  this  Helena  was  enabled 
to  become  an  innkeeper.  Some  years  later  Constantine, 
who  had  never  forgotten  his  origin,  exhibited  remarkable 
prowess  in  the  games  which  were  celebrated  on  the 
emperor’s  birthday.  Constantins,  in  great  admiration, 
sent  tor  him  to  ascertain  who  he  was.  His  mother  was 
also  called,  and  after  some  hesitation  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth,  and  showed  in  proof  of  these 
the  emperor’s  ornaments.  Constantins  then  acknow- 
ledged Constantine  as  his  son,  and  appointed  him  his 
heir,  together  with  his  wife.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
the  Greek  court,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  anew 
with  much  pomp.  So  Constantine  obtained  both  the 
Latin  and  Byzantine  empires.  The  editor  proposes  to 
express  his  opinion  of  the  work  on  another  occasion 
(p.  vi). 

Bongs  and  Sonnets  by  William  ShaJeespeare.  Edited  by 
F.  T.  I’algrave.  (Macmillan  k Co.) 

This  dainty  reissue,  with  its  delicate  gem  on  the  title- 
page,  might  have  satisfied  Keats.  Mr.  I’algrave’s  quali- 
fications as  an  editor  are  well  knowm,  and  it  ii  almost 
needless  to  say  that  his  brief  notes  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Many  of  the  English  titles  which  he  has  pre- 
fixed to  the  sonnets  are  graceful  and  appropriate.  We 
are  not  equally  sure  about  some  of  the  Latin  ones. 
“ Exegi  inonuinentum  ” is  certainly  sufliciently  hackneyed 
to  serve  as  a heading  for 

“ Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  iirinces,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme”; 
hut  those  whose  intelligence  is  aided  by  one  or  two  of  the 
others  will  almost,  we  should  imagine,  be  clever  enough 
to  dispense  with  assistance  altogether. 

Lytes  Cary  Manoi'  House,  Somerset,  and  its  Literary 
A ssocialions.  with  Notices  of  A zithors  of  the  Lyle  Family, 
from  Queen  Elizabeth's  to  the  Present  Time.  By  William 
George.  (Published  by  the  Author,  26,  Park  Street, 
Bristol.) 

This  little  brochure  of  fourteen  pages,  brief  as  it  is,  will 
he  found  full  of  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  preser- 
vation. In  regard  to  Henry  Lyte,  author  of  the  rare 
Art  of  Tens  and  Decnnall  Arithmetike  (1619),  Mr.  George 


shows  that  both  Watt  and  Dr.  Allibone  have  wrongly 
confounded  him  with  his  father.  Two  very  pleasant 
jihotographic  views  of  the  old  manor  house  increase  the 
value  of  the  tract. 


The  Rev.  D.  C.  A.  Agnew  has  in  the  press  (to  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription)  The  Theology  of  Consolation;  or, 
an  Account  of  many  Old  Writings  and  Wi iters  on  that 
Siibject.  Though  theological  in  character,  the  work  will 
be  largely  bibliographical  and  biographical,  and  will 
contain  information  about  the  authors  of,  and  commen- 
tators on,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  second  or 
biographical  portion  is  in  the  form  of  a dictionary,  and 
minute  details  will  be  given  regarding  many  authors. 

The  Rlvista  Europea  of  Nov.  1,  speaking  of  Mr. 
riioms’s  work  on  Huma,n  Longevity,  highly  commends  it 
as  being  based  upon  the  most  strict  canons  of  reason  and 
experience. 

A CoRRESPONiiENT  Writes  ; — “ Would  it  be  possible  to 
stir  some  one  up  to  publish  the  Visitations  of  North- 
amptonshire I Some  counties  have  been  published,  but 
Northants  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  by  any  local  genea- 
logist.” 


J^otirc^  to  eCflrrc^ponffcnt^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

J.  PI.  NI. — There  is  no  really  good  Russian-Englisb 
Dictionary.  Reiff's  Piuss-French-Oerman-English  Dic- 
tionary (Carlsruhe)  is  a useful  book  for  beginners.  Far 
better,  however,  is  Makaroff's  Russ-French  (or  Russ- 
German)  Dictionary,  published  not  long  ago  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  regards  Russian  grammars  in  English,  that  by 
H.  Riola  (Trlibner,  1878)  is  by  far  the  most  complete- 
A smaller  work,  by  Reiff,  has  the  merit  of  cheapness. 

Kenneth  Howard. — The  Letters  of  Runnymede  is 
attributed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  Handbook  of  Fic- 
titious Names,  by  Olphar  Hamst,  1868. 

W.  J.  W.  J.  (Radnor)  is  thanked.  He  will  find,  how- 
ever, that  our  correspondent's  needs  have  been  satisfied. 
See  ante,  p.  378. 

J.  C.  (Great  Cotes). — In  Thiselton  Dyer’s  British 
Popular  Customs,  under  Nov.  1 and  2,  you  will  find  full 
descriptions  of  the  customs  referred  to. 

G.  D. — For  R.  Scarlett,  the  Sexton  at  Peterborough, 
and  his  portrait  in  the  Cathedral,  see  “ N.  & Q ,”  5'^'  S. 
X.  206,  293,  358,  415. 

Bernard  Hobson  asks  for  exact  reference  in  Bacon’s 
works  to  the  passage  commencing  “ Some  men  think  too 
much.” 

F.  M. — If  not  already  printed  in  an  accessible  form,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  lines. 

C.  W.  Ejipson  (“Sop”).— See  “ N.  k Q.,”  5''  S.  vi.  68, 
215. 

R.  C.  Stoneham  should  consult,  under  “ Beavors,” 
“N.  k Q.,”  5"'  S.  V.  27,  56,  97,  157. 

Pi'M  Yeatman  (“  Col.  Phaire”).— See  ante,  p.  311. 

KOTICK. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ ^ he 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — ^at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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DR.  DIBDIN. 

The  name  and  literary  reputation  of  Thomas 
Frognall  Dibdin  will  long  stand  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  best- informed  bibliophiles,  bibliomaniacs, 
and  bibliopoles.  Work  well  done,  reading  gene- 
rally accurate,  and  information  conveyed  pleasantly 
and  with  the  savoir-faire  of  a gentleman,  have  all 
had  their  share  in  this  result.  There  was  a genuine 
enthusiasm  about  him  regardin^^is  chosen  science 
of  bibliography,  for  which  we  may  firmly  believe 
he  would  have  sacrificed  anything.  I have  amongst 
my  Dibdiniana  the  draft  of  a letter  of  his,  quite 
characteristic  of  this  tendency  of  the  learned,  but 
not  very  worldly  wise,  doctor. 

The  ambition  confessed  in  this  letter  to  be 
appointed  librarian  to  the  then  heiress  apparent  to 
the  throne  is  not  mentioned  in  Dr.  Dibdin’s  tr.ans- 
parentiy  candid  autobiography.  It  will  be  observed 
with  what  strength  the  notion  had  been  taken  into 
Dr.  Dibdin’s  head.  Your  readers  will  probably 
smile  at  the  curious  idea  it  reveals  of  his  expecta- 
tion that  the  lively  and  volatile  young  Princess 
Charlotte  was  to  be  sobered  down  into  a presiding 
genius  and  patroness  of  some  ponderous  edition  of 
old  chroniclers,  to  be  rescued  from  the  dust  of  ages, 
like  the  celebrated  folio  Becueil  of  Dom  Martin 


Bouquet.  Not  that  the  main  idea  itself  was  a bad 
one,  for  something  which  would  quite  realize  Dr. 
Dibdin’s  aspirations  has,  in  fact,  now  been  long 
since  undertaken  in  the  form  of  the  national  his- 
torical collection  edited  under  the  current  super- 
vision of  past,  present,  and  future  Masters  of  the 
Rolls. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  of  Dr.  Dibdin 
was  addressed  to  a brother  Eoxburghian,  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Freeling,  whose  reply — rather  a happy 
example  in  its  way — is  also  annexed.  Dr.  Dibdin 
may  perhaps  have  been  quite  accurate  and  not  over 
sanguine  in  estimating  the  money  value  of  his 
literary  powers  at  some  900h  a year  in  1816,  when 
his  popularity  was  at  its  zenith.  But  unfortunately 
his  enthusiasm  outran  his  prudence.  Like  the 
Frenchman  Dorat,  he  was  the  willing  victim  of  a 
mania  for  over-embellishing  his  books — beautiful 
and  interesting  certainly  to  men  of  taste,  and 
pleasing  to  the  reader  at  all  times — sadly  subversive, 
however,  of  the  poor  author’s  financi.al  balance. 
Those  who  read  between  the  lines  of  Dr.  Dibdin’s 
Reminiscences  of  a Literary  Life  will,  I think, 
quite  understand  this,  and  how  it  came  about  that, 
after  paying  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
pounds  for  engravers’  work,  paper,  and  printing  of 
only  one  of  his  books.  Dr.  Dibdin  had  frequently 
to  face  acute  attacks  of  impecuniosity. 

“ March,  1816. 

“ My  dear  Friend, — ‘ Ecce  iterum  Ciispinus.’  So  it  is. 
Yesterday,  I forgot  to  take  you  in  a corner  and  whisper 
to  you  Strange  words  ! Give  me  then  ears,  if  you 
possess  them. 

“ The  Princess  Charlotte  is  about  to  have,  as  it  were, 
a Royal  Establishment.  Is  not  a Librarian  a necessary 
appendage  1 How  say  youl  How  does  it  strike  youl 
Do  you  give  a ‘ pish,’  or  a grunt  of  approbation!  Thus 
then  it  is,  my  friend. 

“ I have  three  quarters  through  which  an  adroit  appli- 
cation may  be  made,  but  there  are  reasons,  hereafter  to 
be  communicated,  why  it  would  be  better  to  apply  else- 
where. You  are  intimate  with  Lord  Chichester,  you 
know  well  Lord  Liverpool.  My  character  as  to  fitness  is 
before  the  public,  and  Lord  L.,  I have  reason  to  think,  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  B.  S.  Spenc.f  He  sub- 

scribed to  it. 

“ Listen  once  more.  I am  an  oldish  fellow,  with  an 
established  reputation,  and  can  earn  900f.  per  Ann.  by  my 
Wits.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  me  to  come  forward  in 
forma  pauperis,  and  be  subject  to  the  caprice  and  hauteur 
of  any  young  Lady,  or  young  Gentleman,  however  elevated 
the  rank  of  either  may  be,  but  my  ambition,  as  a biblio- 
grapher, is  immense  and  immeasurable,  and  I should 
accept  of  such  a situation  with  the  hope  of  becoming 
Royal  Librarian  on  the  accession  of  the  aforesaid  Princess, 
and  then  I shall  command  as  many  books,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  men  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Human 
existence  has  nothing  beyond  this  of  rational  happiness 
for  me. 

“ But  the  important  object  is  this : Let  the  Young 
Lady,  on  her  Marriage,  be  distinguished,  not  for  fine 
carriages  or  splendid  liveries,  but  for  patronising  British 
literature,  and  I would  urge  her  to  encourage  for  the 
history  of  her  own  country  what  Lewis  XV""  did  for 
France,  namely,  a collection  similar  to  Bouquet’s,  en- 
titled Recueil  des  llistoriens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France, 
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&c.,  at  present  in  fifteen  folio  volumes:  a Monument  at 
once  glorious  and  imperishable,  and  which  will  survive 
the  renieinbranco  of  all  drawing  room  routs  and  gala 
court  days.  She  will  then  begin  to  stand  well  with  the 
subjects  over  whom  she  is  about  to  rule.  Lewis  XIV'  is 
now  remembered  only  for  his  patronage  of  Literature. 

“Adieu,  my  dear  Friend,  I have  touched  a big  note  : 
and  let  me  know  how  it  sounds  in  your  ears.  If  Henry 
won’t  tell  his  Wife,  let  him  be  acquainted  with  this  bipec. 
There  are  mighty  reasons  for  secrecy,  just  now. 

“ Ever  and  Ever  Your 

“T.  F.  Dibdin.” 

“ G.  P.  O.,  March  19,  1816. 

“ Dear  Dibdin, — It  is  curious  that  I have  lately  had  to 
discuss  the  principle,  if  I may  so  call  it,  of  an  application 
somewhat  similar  to  your  own. 

“ A friend  of  mine  with  solid  pretensions  as  to  Litera- 
ture, and  with  strong  claims  upon  the  Royal  Family, 
desired  to  be  appended  to  the  Royal  Library,  and  applied 
to  me.  I was  greatly  eorbarrassed,  but  still  in  the  proper 
quarter  I endeavoured  to  feel  my  way.  I was  at  once 
told  that  these  considerations  emanated  altogether  with 
the  Royal  parties,  that  any  attempt  to  put  his  wishes 
into  shape  must  fail,  and  might  be  offensive.  I am  per- 
suaded that  no  Minister  will  be  consulted  on  the  occasion 
to  which  you  allude,  and  I have  not  interest  enough  with 
Lord  Liverpool  to  obtain  an  Exciseman’s  place  ; as  to 
Lord  Chichester,  he  is  as  unable  to  do  any  thing,  as  1 am. 

“The  only  possible  chance,  and  it  is  a very  bare  pos- 
sibility, is  the  Rishop  of  Salisbury ; there  has  been  always 
a mild  and  paternal  ii,fluence  exercised  by  him  over  this 
charming  and  illustrious  Individual.  If  this  hint  can  be 
of  any  service  to  you,  I shall  be  glad.  It  certainly  would 
be  delightful  to  see  your  Talents  and  your  ardour  revel- 
ling in  the  happiness  of  such  an  employment. 

“ I am,  etc. 

“ F.  Freeling.” 
Fredk.  Hendriks. 

Linden  Gardens,  W. 


HENRY  SCRIMGER. 

(Concluded from  p.  324.) 

I have  looked  through  nearly  4,000  letters,  all 
that  have  hitherto  appeared  of  the  Thesaurus 
Episiolicus  Galvinianus,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication at  Brunswick.  I found  no  mention  of 
Scrimger  till  n.  3837  (Beza  to  Calvin,  Strassburg, 
Aug.  20,  1562) 

“Quam  parum  profecerit  Budeei  nostri  legatio,  puto  te 
iam  cognovisse.  Visum  est  tamen  rursus  idem  et  in  hac 
urbe  et  alibi  per  intercessionem  principum  tentare,  atque 
ob  earn  causam  heri  Budeeus  noster  et  Scrimgherws  [Foot- 
note : Prof,  philos.  1561,  iuris  1565,  obiit  1571,  Livre 
dw  RecUur,  p.  371]  sunt  Heidelbergam  profecti,  neque 
dubito  quin  litteras  obtineant,  quas  spero  non  inutilee 
fore,  prsesertim  in  confirmandis  nostrorum  animis  ad- 
versus  Mendnzzae  mendacia.  Ego  intereaipsorum  reditum 
hie  exspectabo,  ac  proinde,  ut  video,  non  tarn  cito  apud 
VOS  ero  quam  volebam.” 

Ihid.jXi.  3856  (Caspar  Olevianus  to  Calvin,  Heidel- 
berg, Sept.  24,  1562)  shows  the  high  esteem  in 
■which  our  hero  was  held  : — 

“ Malo  tequantumvismultisnegotiisoccupatum  scriptis 
aliquot  verbis  salutare  quam  ore  alterius,  et  simul  abs  te 
petere  ut  aliqua  in  re  nos  iuves.  Vocatus  est  enim  hue 
in  locum  Balduini  melior  Scrimgerus  Scotus  vester  civis, 
quern  hie  novi  apud  D.  Ehemium,  Si  cunctetur,  rogo  te 


per  Christum  ut  eum  extrudas.  Erit  enim  hie  utilior 
eius  opera  ad  promovendam  Dei  gloriam,  quam  istic  ubi 
bonorum  virorum  est  copia.  Agebamus,  quum  nobiscum 
esset  Scrimgerus,  de  disciplina  turn  ecclesire  turn  scholEe, 
quse  hie  nulla  est.  Nil  autem  magis  irnpedit  quam 
idolum  illud  excisum  et  exsculptum  ex  ligno  scientia 
boni  et  mali,  prudentia  scilicet  hurnana.  In  academia 
aliquot  iureconsulti  disciplinam  prmcipue  remorantur, 
quos  facile  frenabit  Scrimgerus.  Quare  abs  te  peto  ut 
nascentem  hie  ecclesiam  adiuves.” 

This  earnest  appeal  was  fruitless,  as  appears  from 
Calvin’s  answer,  ibid.,  n.  3869  (Geneva,  Oct.  27, 
1562) 

“ Quum  litteras  meas  putarem  iam  in  itinere  esse, 
nuntiatum  est  puerum  adhuc  comites  exspectare.  Itaque 
Scrimgerum  ad  me  vocavi,  ut  si  animus  eius  ad  suseipi- 
endam  quse  apud  vos  oblata  est  provinciam,  vel  iam 
propensus  esset,  vel  flecti  posset,  eum  hortares  ac  stimu- 
lar'‘m.  Verum  repperi  quod  suspicabar,  non  posse  hoc 
tempore  adduci,  ut  cuiquam  loco  operam  suam  addicat. 
Electus  a nobis  fuerat  gracae  lingua  professor  [Foot- 
note : Lapsus  calami  esse  videtur.  Philosophia  pro- 
fessio  ei  mandata  fuerat.  In  gracis  legebat  Franc. 
Porto,  Beg.  cons..  Sept.  25,  1561];  condicio,  quamvis 
exigua,  fuisset  tamen  honesta  et  utilis.  Respondit, 
si  liber  esset,  se  nobis  obsequentem  fore  : sed  quia 
fidem  obstrinxerat  Vlricho  Fuggero,  se  vereri  levi- 
tatis  notam,  si  ullum  publicum  munus  obiret.  Quum 
rursus  exciperemus,  non  amplius  nos  exigere,  quam  quod 
ab  ipso  Vlricho  impetrasset,  iterum  excu=avit,  donee  a 
pactione  plane  solutus  foret,  nihil  sibi  esse  integrum. 
Eadem  ilia  nunc  quum  repeteret,  amplius  urgere  ausus 
non  sum.  Nam  ut  schola  vestra  maxime  perspectum 
esse  cupiam,  simul  tamen  amici  verecundia  consulere 
necesse  est,  prasertim  quum  nunc  inhumaniter  et  con- 
tumeliose  Ulrichus  ipse  a cognatis  tractetur.” 

To  the  name  of  the  illustrious  banker  the  editors 
append  a note,  which  may  help  to  explain  why 
Scrimger  never  completed  the  publication  of  the 
Novellee : — 

“ Fuggerus  Augustanus  a.  1560  Scrimgero  mandaverat 
ut  libros  manu  scriptos  et  impresses  suis  sumptibus 
coemeret,  alios  typis  edi  curaret,  maxime  per  Henricum 
Stephanum,  qui  se  U.  Fuggeri  typographum  in  titulis 
librorum  a se  editorum  appellabat.  Verum  iam  m.  Dec., 
1561,  patronus  clientem  in  ius  vocavit  Scrimgero  litem 
eius  nomine  persequente  (Gaullieur,  p.  151).’’ 
Gaullieur’s  book  is  entitled  Etudes  sur  la  Typo- 
graphie  Genevoise,  Geneva,  1855. 

Ibid.,  3925  (Olevian  to  Calvin,  Heidelberg, 
April  3,  1563);— 

“ Mitto  ad  te,  carissime  pater,  exemplum  catechismi 
latini  et  alterum  ad  D.  Bezam ; in  prima  editione  ger- 
manica,  quam  ad  Scrimgerum  miseramus,  omissa  erat 
qusestio  de  discrimine  cense  et  missse  pontiOcias.” 

The  despair  of  Spiera,  an  unwilling  renegade 
from  Protestantism,  attracted  great  attention  at 
the  time,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
treatises  to  this  day.  Perhaps  the  latest  is, 
“ Francesco  Spiera : Episodic  della  Riforma  reli- 
giosa  in  Italia.  Con  aggiunta  di  documenti 
originali.  Narrato  da  Emilio  Comba.  Eoma, 
Firenze,  1872,”  pp.  136.  Calvini  Opera,  ix.  70 ; 
xiii.  303,  323,  359,  505,  512  (ed.  Brunswick). 
Sixt,  Petrus  Paulus  Vergerius,  Brunswick,  1855, 
pp.  125-160.  Watt,  Biblioth,  Brit.,  “ Subjects,” 
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under  “Spira.”  Griisse,  Tresor,  under  “ Spiera.” 

I have  examined  the  famous  tract  containing 
pieces  hy  Cuclius,  Secundus  Curio,  Calvin,  and 
Vergerius,  hut  find  no  mention  of  8crimger,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  when  and  where  his  “ history 
of  Spiera”  appeared. 

Auiohiographij  and  Diary  of  James  Melville 
(Wodrow  Soc.,  Edinb.,  1842),  p.  30  (under  1574) ; 

“ Bot  Boon  efter,  about  the  middes  of  our  tbrid  yeir, 
Alexander  Young  cam  bam  from  Genev,  from  bis  uncle, 
and  my  neir  kinsman,  Mr.  Henrie  Scrymgour,  of  honour 
able  memorie,  with  sum  propynes  to  the  King,  and  letters 
to  iMr.  George  Bowcbanan  and  i\Ir.  Peter  Young,  that 
an  the  King’s  maister,  that  utber  bis  poedagog.” 

P.  42,  in  his  account  of  the  famous  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, George  Herbert’s  foe  : — 

‘‘In  Genev  he  ahead  fyve  years.  .. Ther  he  was  weil! 
acquented  with  niy  earn,  Mr.  llendrie  Scrymgeour,  wba, 
be  his  lerning  in  the  laws  and  polecie  and  service  of 
manie  noble  princes,  haid  attained  to  grait  ritcbes,  con- 
quesit  a piettie  roum  within  a lig  to  Genev,  and  biggit 
ihairon  a trim  house  called  ' the  Vilet,’  and  a fear 
lodging  within  the  tosvn,  qiihilks  all  with  a douchtar, 
his  onlie  hern,  he  left  to  tlie  Syndiques  of  that  town.” 

Wodrow’s  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  the  lie- 
formers  ...  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Maitland 
Soc.,  EJinb.,  1845,  4to.),  ii.  (1)  347  : — 

‘‘  Upon  the  11  of  August  [1613],  he  [Rob.  Boyd] 

' writes  tliat  Mr.  Scrimgeour  had  been  with  him  ; and  be 
: had  received  him  suitably  to  Trochoreges  recommenda- 
I tion,  his  uncle's  [what  uncle?]  nieiit,  and  his  own.” 

Tho.  Smith,  Vita  quorundam  Eruditissimorum 
I et  Illustrium  Virorum  (Lond.,  1707,  4to.)  in  the 
! Vita  Petri  Junii,  p.  4 : — 

“ Gallia  tunc  temporis  [1562]  intestinis  motibus 
agitata,  nullibi  melius  studiorum  causa,  quam  Geneva, 
Omni  tumultu  bellico  procul,  sibi  morandum  esse  duxit : 
quo  etiam  maxime  allexit  Thcodori  Bezee,  aliorumque, 
eruditione  ac  a corruptelis  et  superstitionibus  Romanen- 
sium  purgatm  Religionis  zelo  insignium,  fama,  nec 
stimulo  majori  urgeri  potuisset,  praesertim  si  V.  Cl.  et 
doctissimus,  Henricus  Scrimqerus,  avunculus  eius,  ab 
Italia,  cuius  insigniores  Bibliothecas,  vetuslis  nianu- 
scriptis  cndicibus  diligentissima  inanu  collatis,  curiosis 
oculis  lustrarat,  cum  bac  supellectile  litteraria  redux, 
istoc  tempore  illic  sedes  suas  indigena  futurus,  babuisset.” 

Ant.  Teissier,  L‘s  Eloges  des  Hommes  Scavans 
tirez  de  I’Histoire  de  M.  de  Thou,'‘  Utr.,  1696, 
i.  361-2  (from  Thuanus,  bk.  1.  c.  xvi.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  69,  70,  ed.  Buckley) : — 

“ Henri  Scrimger,  ne  de  Dondi  en  Ecosse,  et  sorti 
d'une  niaison  dont  le  chef  a droit  de  porter  I’etendart 
dans  le  Koyaume,  ayant  quitte  son  pays,  vint  d’abord  a 
Paris  pour  y etudier  suivant  la  coutume  des  Ecossois. 
Puis  il  alia  a Bourges  pourapprendre  le  Droit,  et  y etudia 
sous  Eginar  Baron  et  Franqois  Duarein,  Professeurs 
cdlebres  en  cette  Universite.  Et  a la  recommandation  de 
Jaques  Amiot,  qui  fut  depuis  eleve  k de  grands  honneurs, 

“ “ Hie  vir  doctissimus  Bibliothecara  suam  selectam, 
et  prascipue  ob  quam  plurimos  Codices  MSS.  Grcecos 
magni  sestimandam,  huic  sororis  perdilecto  filio.  Junto 
nostro  moriens  a.c.  mdlxxi.  legavit;  quae  postea,  viz. 
circa  annum  mplxxiii.  ope  Alexandri  fratris  Geneva 
avecta  erat  in  Scotiam.  Cuius  elogiavide  apud  Thuunum 
ad  A c.  MD.LXXi.  et  Casaubon  Epist.  106,  in  Appendice.” 


et  qui  etoit  alors  Professeur  en  Grec  en  cette  ville, 
il  fut  mis  aupres  des  Boucherels  pour  les  instruire  en 
leur  enfance  ; et  depnis  ayant  suivi  en  Italie  Bernard 
Kveque  de  Rennes,  qui  eut  de  belles  Amhassades,  il  alia 
k Padoue  au  temps  que  Franqois  Spiera  y mourut,  et 
ecrivit  son  histoire,  qui  aetc  publiee  sous  le  titre  d’Henri 
d Ecosse.  Aussi  le  Disciple  ne  fut  pas  ingrat  envers  son 
Maitre ; car  ayant  squ  que  le  feu  s'etoit  mis  en  sa  maison 
a Oendve  et  qu’il  avoit  fait  une  grande  perte,  il  lui  en- 
voya  une  grande  somme  d’argent  pour  la  reparer.  De 
Ih  Scrimger  etant  alle  en  Allemagr.e,  s’attacba  aupres 
d'Huldric  Fugger  protecteur  illu^tre  de  la  Science  et  des 
Sqavans,  aux  depens  duquel  it  fit  une  Bibliotheque  de 
quantite  de  Livres  rares,  tant  Grecs  que  Latina  nianu- 
scrits.  Puis  il  retourna  h Geneve  pour  les  faire  im- 
I)rimer  et  se  servit  en  cela  d’Henri  Etienne,  qui  etoit 
Pensionaire  de  Fugger,  et  donna  au  public  de  la  merne 
impression  les  Nouvelles  de  Justinien,  que  Jaques  Cujas 
a si  fort  estimee  apres  I’edition  de  Gregoire  Holoander. 

11  enseigna  lui-meme  publiquement  la  Philosopbie  k 
Geneve,  en  I’annee  1563,  et  deux  ans  apres  il  fut  le 
premier  qui  commenqa  a enseigner  le  Droit  en  cette  ville. 
il  mourut  dans  cette  profession  age  de  65  ans,  et  laissa  par 
Testament  a Pierre  Jung  fils  de  sa  sceur,  qui  est  main- 
tenant  Eveque  en  Angleterre,  sa  Bibliotheque  ; oh  il  y 
avoit  quantite'  de  bons  Livres,  et  qu’Alexandre  son  frere 
y fit  transporter  de  Geneve.” 

Antoine  Terrasson,  Uistoire  dela  Jurisprudence 
Romaine  (Paris,  1750,  fob),  p.  431,  devotes  nearly 
a page  to  Scrimger  : — 

‘‘  Depuis  ayant  suivi  en  Italie  Bernard  Bochetel, 
eveque  de  Rennes,  qui  fut  employe  en  divers  embassades  ; 
il  alia  k Padoue,  et  y ecrivit,  pendant  son  p^jour  dans 
cette  Ville.  un  Livre  d’Histoire,  qui  lui  acquit  beaucoup 
de  reputation.” 

Jean  Senebier,  Histoire  Littcraire  de  Geneve 
(Gen.,  1790),  i.  365 

“ Scrimger  (Henri),  ne  a Dundee  en  Ecosse.  Scrimger 
etudia  avec  succes  le  droit  k Paris  et  a Bourges ; il  suivit 
en  Italie  Bernard,  Eveque  de  Rennes,  charge  de  diverses 
ambassades.  Scrimger  parcourut  ensuite  I’Allemagne, 
oil  il  fe  lia  surtout  avec  Huldric  Fugger,  ce  Mecene 
illustre  des  gens  de  lettres ; il  profita  long-terns  de  la 
Bibliotheque  de  ce  savant  Allemand,  et  il  viiit  k Geneve 
faire  imprimer  ses  oeuvres  par  Henri  Etienne. 

‘‘Le  sijour  de  Scrimger  a Geneve  le  fit  connoitre;  on 
lui  donna  une  place  de  Professeur  de  philosopbie  e_n 
1561,  et  il  paroit  qu’il  fut  le  premier  Professeur  de  droit 
dans  I’academie  ; on  lui  en  donna  le  titre  en  1565  ; il 
avoit  ete  deja  gratifie  de  la  bourgeoisie  en  1561  : il 
mourut  en  1571,  age  de  65  ans. 

‘‘  Scrimger  s'interessoit  aux  accroissemens  de  la  biblio- 
theque publique  de  Geneve ; il  lui  donna  la  belle  Bible 
de  Robert  Etienne,  imprimee  en  1570  avec  les  Pandectes 
de  Florence  de  Torrentini. 

“ Ce  savant  rublia  avant  1563,  son  histoire  d’Ecosse 
sous  le  nom  de  Henri  d’Ecosse.” 

Here  we  see  the  progress  of  error.  Terrasson 
failed  to  specify  the  subject  of  the  history  ; Sene- 
bier, by  an  unlucky  dittography,  transforms  a 
history  [of  Spiera]  by  Henri  d’Ecosse  into  a history 
of  Scotland  by  H.  d’E. 

John  E,  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

P.S. — The  concluding  part  (just  issued)  of  the 
Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Calvinianus  contains  one 
more  notice  of  Scrimger.  Fr.  Perrot,  writing  to 
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the  Daniels  from  Geneva  in  Feb.,  I5G3-4,  after 
describing  the  labours  of  Beza,  whose  class-room 
attracted  2(10  students  {Epist.  4081) : — 

“ Si  autem  sunt  totius  soholce  praestantissimi.  Ceteri 
eniin  ininorum  quodammodo  gentium  Porto  et  Ceval- 
lei'io  et  Scrimgero  tantuiu  dant  operarn  in  grascis,  bebrasis 
et  pbilosopbia,  quod  inaxirae  aetatem  primam  deceat.” 

I ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Scrimger’s  text 
is  the  basis  of  the  current  edition  of  the  Novellce, 
that  of  Ed.  Osenbriiggen  (ed.  stereotypa®,  Lips., 
Baumgartner,  1854).  The  learned  Lambinus,  in 
the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Lucretius 
p.  XXX,  Francof.,  1583),  ranks  Scrimger,  Buchanan, 
and  Dan.  Rogers,  with  the  chief  scholars  of  the  age. 

L’Abb6  Ladvocat,  in  his  Dictionnaire,  Paris, 
1760,  vol.  ii.  p.  721,  gives  the  following  sketch  of 
this  jurist  : — 

“ Scrimger  (Henri),  sav.  Literateur  du  16'  siecle,  etoit 
no  a Dondee  en  Ecosse,  d’une  Maison  dont  le  Cbef  a 
droit  de  porter  I’Etendard  dans  le  Royaume.  II  ctudia 
& Paris,  puis  5 Bourges,  et  suivit  en  Italie  Bernard 
Bocbetel,  eveque  de  Rennes.  II  passa  ensuite  en  Alle- 
magne,  oil  il  s’attacba  d Ulric  Fugger,  cel.  Protecteur 
des  Savans,  qui  lui  procura  beauc.  de  Manuscr.  grecs  et 
latins.  Scrimger  alia  a Geneve  pour  les  faire  imprimer 
par  Henri  Etienne,  qui  etoit  Pensionnaire  de  Fugger. 
C’est  14  qu’il  lui  fit  aussi  imprimer  les  Novdles  de  Lis- 
tiiiien.  Aprils  avoir  professc  la  Pbilosopbie  deux- ans  4 
Geneve,  il  fut  le  premier  qui  y Enseigna  le  Droit.  II  y 
m.  en  1571,  4 65  ans.  On  a de  lui  une  Histoire  d' Ecosse, 
imprimee  sous  le  nom  de  Henri  d' Ecosse.  Il  avoit  fait 
aussi  des  Notes  sur  Atbenee,  qui  n’ont  pas  ete  publiees.” 

Scotsmen  have  a fair  share  of  attention  in  the 
Abba’s  excellent  compilation.  T.  S. 

Crieff. 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
ANNO  1760. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  an  original  paper, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some 
official  person,  and,  from  its  black  edge,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Geo.  II.  and  probably  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Lord  Bute,  amongst  whose  papers  (now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Baroness  North)  I found  it 
in  1868  : — 

“ The  Busyness  of  Secretary  of  State  consists  of  two 
parts,  Domestic,  Foreign. 

“ The  Domestic  Busyness  relates  to  instruments  of 
various  sorts  for  the  King’s  signature,  which  are  carried 
or  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  King ; These  are 
all  made  out  according  to  forms  already  established  in 
the  office  ; or  if  any  Doubt  arises,  the  members  of  the 
office  in  such  case  represent  the  difficulty,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  then  refers  the  ca'e  to  the  Attorney 
or  Solicitoure  General,  either  to  determine  the  ancient 
Form  or  to  propose  a new  one. 

“ Another  part  of  the  Domestic  Busyness  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  relates  to  bis  Correspondence  with  the 
different  Boards  or  with  the  several  subordinate  Blinisters, 
for  the  King’s  Information,  either  in  matters  of  Facts  or 
of  Law.  These  are  various,  according  to  the  occasions 
which  give  inse  to  them.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is 
settl’d  according  to  Forms  preserved  in  the  office.  A 
state  of  the  case  referred,  and  the  materials  relative  to  it 


are  inclosed  in  the  letter,  which  is  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the 
execution. 

“ Another  part  of  the  Domestic  Busyness  of  a Secretary 
of  State  is,  when  he  acts  as  a Magistrate,  being  in  Right 
of  his  office  a Conservator  of  the  Peace,  and  has  thereby 
in  many  respects  the  same  powers  as  a Justice  of  the 
Peace ; In  consequence  of  this  he  apprehends  such 
criminals  as  are  worthy  the  attention  of  Government, 
Persons  guilty  of  Treason,  Spies,  &c.  When  these  are 
apprehended  by  a Warrant  directed  to  a Messenger,  there 
is  a Law  Clerk  belonging  to  the  office  to  take  their  depo- 
sitions, and  they  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  Dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  advice  of  His 
Majesty’s  Ministers  which  belong  to  the  Law. 

“ The  other  parts  of  the  Domestic  Busyness  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  consists  of  such  correspondence  as 
may  occasionally  arise  from  Domestic  occurrences,  which 
in  peaceable  times  are  very  few,  and  where  they  do  arise, 
are  of  the  nature  of  every  other  correspondence,  where 
the  King’s  commands  are  to  be  transmitted. 

“ The  Foreign  part  of  the  Busyness  of  Secretary  of 
State  relates  to  the  different  kind  of  correspondence 
which  he  carries  on  with  all  who  bear  His  Majesty’s 
Commission  in  Foreign  Parts,  whether  Ministers,  Ge- 
nerals, &c.  The  general  Intent  of  this  is  to  convey  the 
King’s  commands  to  them  and  to  receive  from  them  such 
Intelligence  as  they  can  supply ; It  is  impossible  to 
describe  particularly  the  nature  of  this,  as  it  varies 
according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  Commissions, 
and  the  various  occupations  of  the  times;  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  describe  the  mode  or  method  in  which  the 
Busyness  relative  to  it  is  transacted. 

“ It  consists  of  Letters  and  Instructions  sent  or  re- 
ceived. 

“ Before  any  Letter  or  Instruction  is  sent,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  takes  the  commands  of  His  Majesty,  and 
consults  upon  it  such  of  His  Majesty’s  confidential 
Ministers  as  he  thinks  proper : In  consequence  of  this 
the  Draught  of  the  letter  is  formed,  either  by  Himself, 
or  by  one  of  his  under  Secretaries ; 'This  should  be  done 
at  least  a Day  before  the  Mail,  or  Messenger,  sets  out, 
that  is,  on  Monday  for  the  mail  of  Tuesday,  and  on 
Thur.sday  for  the  mail  of  Friday.  When  the  Draught  is 
settled,  in  proportion  to  its  Importance,  it  is  circulated 
or  not  to  any  other  of  the  confidential  Ministers,  and 
after  it  has  received  their  corrections,  it  is  sent  to  the 
King;  This  is  usually  done  early  in  the  morning  on 
which  it  is  to  be  dispatched,  and  when  that  is  done  it  is 
sent  to  the  office  to  be  copied  fair,  or  put  into  Cyphers; 
and  being  thus  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
his  signature,  it  is  afterwards  returned  to  the  office  to 
be  dispatched. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  Under  Secretary’s  to  prepare 
materials  and  to  get  everything  ready  for  the  Busyness 
they  see  likely  to  arise,  and  to  get  all  Inclosures,  which 
are  oftentimes  much  longer  than  the  Dispatches,  pro- 
perly prepared  againt  the  time  they  are  wanted. 

“ The  Letters  received  are  brought  always  first  to  the 
office,  when  they  arrive,  either  by  mail  or  messenger, 
they  are  first  opened  by  an  Under  Secretary  who  dockets 
them  ; If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  in  the  way,  he  sends 
them  first  to  him,  who  after  having  perused  them,  trans- 
mits them  to  the  King ; But  if  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
at  the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  otherwise  engaged,  they 
are  then  sent  immediately  to  the  King,  and  after  that 
they  are  put  into  a course  of  Circulation,  as  it  is  agreed 
on  among  the  Ministers. 

“ Each  Secretary  always  sends  his  Dispatches  to  the 
other  Secretary  before  he  sends  them  to  any  other 
Minister : The  Dispatches  out  of  Cj'pher  are  always 
sent  up  from  the  office  first,  with  a Schedule  of  such  as 
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are  in  Cyplier : and  as  soon  as  these  last  can  be  de- 
cyplier’d,  they  are  sent  up  also. 

“Besides  all  that  relates  to  the  different  kinds  of 
Correspondence,  the  Secretary  of  State  usually  appoints 
one  day  in  the  rveek  when  he  sees  all  the  Foreign 
Jlinisters,  of  course  to  discourse  with  them  on  the 
several  points  which  concern  their  respective  Courts ; 
He  sees  them  also  at  all  other  times,  when  they  have 
urgent  Busyness  with  him.” 

Ev.  Pn.  Shirley. 


Biograrhical  Indexes. — I have  several  times 
made  a commencement  to  index  the  ever  growing 
collection  of  biographical  memoranda  formed  in 
past  years,  and  I have  always  been  arrested  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  want  of  a reason- 
ably perfect  system  of  indexing.  The  very  valu- 
able notes  which  we  have  recently  had  from  Prof. 
Mayor,  suggesting  as  they  do  that  probably  many 
have  made  collections  of  this  sort,  more  or  less 
useful,  but  at  present  not  practically  available 
to  general  readers,  seem  to  invite  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  The  fuller  such  lists  are 
the  more  valuable  they  become  ; but  with  their 
increased  size  a new  requirement  is  introduced, 
namely,  a methodical  or  index  arrangement.  It  is 
obvious  that  a list  of  five  hundred  references  to 
any  particular  name  would  be  of  but  little  value 
compared  with  the  same  list  systematically 
arranged.  It  would  be  a great  aid  to  many  if 
Prof.  May'or  would  be  so  good  as  to  favour  us 
with  his  views  upon  this  subject ; and  I venture 
to  put  forth  the  following  crude  scheme  in  the 
hope  that  others  will  devise  something  a great 
deal  better  : — 

B — Biographical  notices. 

O— Obituary  notes. 

F — Family  memoranda. 

P— Portraits. 

L— Letters. 

M— Mentions. 

^Y — Works  and  writings. 

R — Reviews  of  publications. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  next  few  years  very 
large  collections  of  memoranda  of  this  sort  will  be 
made,  and  it  would  save  a great  deal  of  time  and 
labour  if  a good  and  simple  system  could  be  pre- 
pared and  generally  adopted. 

Edward  Solly. 

Oxford,  1810-20  : Trousers  and  Breeches. 

, — The  mention  of  these  lower  garments  (ante, 
p.  365),  sometimes  called  inexpressibles  by  persons 
who  are  afraid  to  call  a spade  a spade,  brings  to  my 
recollection  many  events  and  dear  friends  who 
figured  at  Oxford  in  the  first  and  second  decades  of 
the  present  century,  when  breeches  began  to  give 
place  to  trousers.  At  Oxford  the  change  created 
n,  great  commotion,  breeches  of  cord  or  kerseymere 
with  white  cotton  stockings  (a  clean  pair  every  day) 
being  the  morning  dress  of  gownsmen  under  pains 
and  penalties,  the  clerical  dons  wearing  hose  of  a 
graver  colour ; but  in  1810  Gen.  Eigaud’s  father 


was  proctor,  and  being  of  an  enlarged  mind, 
winked  at  an  occasional  trousers  he  might  meet  in 
his  rounds,  the  fashion  getting  common  in  the  out- 
side world,  and  so  trousers  at  last  prevailed.  Mr. 
Rigaud  resigned  his  office  before  his  year  ran  out, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  did  so  because  his 
laxity  of  discipline  as  to  costume  gave  offence  to 
the  dons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  he 
resigned,  and  the  Rev.  Jos.  Priust  was  brought  up 
from  the  country  to  fill  the  office,  the  only  other 
fellow  of  Exeter  who  was  available.  His  portrait 
in  his  proctor’s  gown  is  in  Ackerman’s  Oxford. 

I would  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  in. 
the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q,”  that  at  that  time  no  gowns- 
men appeared  in  hall  or  in  chapel  without  dress, 
viz.,  shorts  (breeches)  and  silks — no  joke  for  a poor 
undergraduate  at  16s.  or  18s.  a pair — or  tight  pan- 
taloons. At  that  time  the  gentlemen  commoners 
wore  the  dress  gown,  and  if  any  man  failed  to  he 
would  be  sconced  by  some  senior  so  much  in  beer 
for  the  use  of  the  scouts.  Neither  did  any  one 
venture  to  show  himself  in  the  High  Street  or 
public  walks  otherwise  attired.  I remember 
once  seeing  a well-known  gentleman  commoner  in 
evening  dress  jump  into  the  river  and  swim  across 
from  Mother  Hall’s  Wharf  to  the  meadow  walk, 
being  in  shorts  and  silks  and  dress  gown.  Indeed, 
sporting  beaver  (as  wearing  a hat  was  called)  was 
most  rare  : men  would  take  long  walks  in  the 
country  in  cap  and  gown,  and  also  take  a skiff  on 
the  river  in  their  academical  dress. 

“ Tempora  mutantur  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis.” 

It  was  a long  time  before  the  parsons  donned 
the  trousers— about  the  same  time,  perhaps,  that 
the  bishops  doffed  their  wigs,  to  the  great_  comfort 
of  each.  No  clergyman  dreamed  of  officiating  in 
any  costume  but  dress.  The  modern  costume  of 
some  of  the  clergy  shows  a great  want  of  reverence 
for  externals.  I remember  a clerical  friend  from  a 
distance  happened  to  call  on  me  just  when  a 
funeral  was  announced  ; being  busily  engaged  with 
a clothing  club,  I requested  him  to  take  it,  but  he 
declined,  because  he  had  trousers  on. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

Council  Warrants,  1604-5.— The  following 
four  warrants  of  Council  for  1604-5  should  be  pre- 
served. They  come  from  the  account  book  of 
James  I.  among  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  Heminge 
or  Hemings  was  one  of  Shakespere’s  partners  in 
the  Globe”  and  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  received  payments  due  to  the  com- 
pany on  behalf  of  them  : — 

“Item  paid  to  John  Heminge,  one  of  hia  Majestys 
players,  uppon  the  counsells  warrant  dated  at  the  courte 
at  Whitehall  xxi  die  Januarii,  1604,  for  the  paines  and 
expenses  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  company  in  play- 
ing and  presenting  of  sixe  interludes  or  playes  before  his 
Majesty,  viz.  on  All  holland  [Hallows]  daye  at  night,  the 
sondaye  at  night  following  being  the  iiij^**  of  November, 
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S'Stepliens  daye  at  night,  Childermas  daye  at  night,  and 
on  the  vijf'  and  viijt''  days  of  Januarie,  for  everie  of  the 
said  playes  accoi'ding  to  the  usiiall  allowance  of  twentie 
nobles  the  peece,  xl/i,  and  by  waye  of  his  Majestys 
reward  for  eveiie  playe  fyve  marke  xxli.  In  all 
amounting  unto  the  some  of  IxH. 

“ Item  paid  to  John  Duke,  one  of  the  Queenes 
Jlajestya  players,  iippon  the  Councells  warrant  dated  at 
the  Courte  at  Wliithall  xix“  die  Pebruarii,  1604,  for  the 
paints  and  expenses  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  liis  com- 
pany fur  presenting  one  Interlude  or  playe  before  his 
Majesty,  on  Sondaye  night  the  xxx  daye  of  December 
last,  twentie  nobles,  and  to  them  by  way  of  his  Majestys 
rewards  fyve  marke,  in  all  amounting  unto  the  some  ol 
xli. 

“Item  paid  to  John  Heniinge,  one  of  his  majestys 
players,  uppon  the  Councells  warrant  dated  at  the  Courte 
at  Whitehall  xxiiijt  die  Pebruarii,  1604,  for  himself,  and 
for  the  rest  of  lus  company,  for  fewer  interludes  or 
lilayes  presented  by  them  before  bis  Majesty  at  the 
Courte,  viz.  on  Candlemas  daye  at  night,  on  Shrove  Son- 
ilaye  at  night.  Shrove  Mondaye  at  night,  and  Shrove 
Tewsday  at  night,  1604,  at  sixe  powndes  thirteen  shil- 
linge  and  fewer  jience  for  everie  playe,  and  also  by  waye 
of  his  Majestys  lewarde  for  eich  playe  three  powndes 
sixe  shillingc  and  eight  pence,  in  all  amounting  unto  the 
some  of  xUt. 

“Item  paid  to  the  said  John  Ileminge,  uppon  the 
Councells  warrant  dated  at  the  courte  at  Orenwich 
xxviij®  die  Aprilis,  1605,  for  the  paines  and  expenses  of 
himself  and  the  rest  of  his  Companie  for  one  interlude 
or  playe,  presented  by  them  before  his  majesty  at  the 
Courte  the  third  of  Pebruarie  last,  1604,  twentie  nobles, 
and  to  them  more  by  wayes  of  his  Majestys  rewards  fyve 
marke,  in  all  the  some  of  xli.’’ 

James  E.  Thorold  Eogers. 

Olden  American  Influence  at  Home. — In 
both  Old  and  New  England  we  are  very  apt  to  forget 
what  took  place  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  to  look  upon  American  events  as 
exclusively  American.  An  interesting  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  effect  produced  by  colonial  constitu- 
tional precedents  is  shown  in  a volume  of  essays 
Dublished  at  Dublin  in  1754  under  the  title  of 
j'.'-tc  Universal  Advertiser,  at  a time  of  great 
political  excitement.  At  p.  110  is  given  from 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  dated  Nov.  29,  1754, 
an  extract  from  the  “ Votes  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Colony  of  New  York.”  This  includes 
a remonstrance  from  the  Assembly  to  the  Governor 
against  unjust  representations  made  to  the  Crown 
by  the  late  Governor.  It  is  pointed,  of  course, 
agfiinst  Irish  events.  Hyde  Clarke. 

“ A BOBBIN  or  thread.” — Before  this  term  is 
entirely  swallowed  by  a “reel  of  cotton,”  may  I be 
allowed  space  for  a note  to  record  its  existence  ? 
In  my  childhood,  in  Lancashire,  I never  heard  the 
latter  phrase  at  all.  A reel,  to  me,  meant  a High- 
land dance ; and  cotton  meant  piece-calico.  I used 
to  meditate  severely  over  a juvenile  story  wherein 
Helen’s  mother  wound  some  cotton  for  her  to  use 
in  sewing.  How  Helen  was  to  thread  her  needle 
with  a piece  of  calico  puzzled  me  sadly.  When  I 
came  South,  I found  that  nobody  understood  me 


when  I asked  for  a bobbin  of  thread,  or,  at  best, 
offered  me  linen  thread  instead  of  cotton.  Now 
I fear  the  Northern  term  is  dying  out. 

Hermentrude. 

“In  good  earnest.” — Turning  over  lately  the 
pages  of  an  Old  High  German  version  of  Tatian’s 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (ed.  Sievers,  1872),  a work 
said  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century,  I was  interested 
in  meeting  with  this  well-known  English  phrase.  In 
the  passage  clxxxii.  1,  which  corresponds  to  Luke 
xxii.  43  in  the  Vulgate,  “ uuard  tho  giuuentit  in 
quota  ernust”  is  the  German  rendering  of  the  Latin 
“factus  in  agonia.”  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

North  Staffordshire  Words. — I have  lately 
met  with  several  words  in  use  amongst  the  people 
of  these  parts  which  I have  not  seen  in  any 
vocabulary.  Cloosomed  (or  clussumt,  as  it  is  some- 
times pronounced)  = benumbed.  In  frosty  weather 
you  hear  the  remark,  “My  hands  are  welly  [almost] 
cloosomed.”  Chunter  = to  mutter  in  a grumbling 
tone,  is  another  word,  and  seems  to  me  most 
expressive.  Welly,  I believe,  is  not  confined  to 
North  Staffordshire,  but  I should  be  glad  if  some 
one  would  identify  it.  A friend  of  mine  suggests 
that  it  is  a corruption  of  “ well  nigh.”  It  is  gener- 
ally used  in  the  sense  of  “ nearly.”  Lungeous  is 
used  to  mean  “ rash,”  but  would  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  disposition  in  a man  to  strike  or  to 
kick.  A man  hits  lungeously,  i.e.  hits  rashly,  with- 
out thought  of  consequence ; and  you  are  a lungeous 
person  if  you  are  disposed  to  use  feet  or  fists  with- 
out much  provocation. 

Clement  T.  Gwynne,  B.A. 

Leek,  Staffs. 

“ Lissome  unked.” — The  note  on  Chesham, 
ante,  p.  346,  reminds  me  of  a peculiar  expression 
made  use  of  some  years  ago  by  an  old  man  named 
Putnam,  one  of  the  names  quoted  in  W.  C.  J.’s 
note,  who  lived  with  his  wife  in  a cottage  just  out- 
side the  town  of  Chesham.  The  cottage  belonged 
to  a relation  of  mine,  and  when  the  old  w'oman 
died  the  wife  of  the  landlord  called  on  the  old  man 
to  see  if  she  could  be  of  any  service  to  him  in  his 
trouble.  She  asked  him  how  he  was,  when  he  re- 
plied, “ Well,  ma’am,  I feel  a sort  of  lissome  unked, 
but  I think  the  lissomeness  o’ercomes  the  unked- 
ness.”  Lissome,  of  course,  is  lithesome  ; iinlcei 
Bailey  gives  as  solitary,  lonesome. 

Frederic  Hepburn. 

“ You  KNOW.” — When  Mr.  Trower  and  A.  J.  M. 
{ante,  pp.  344,  394)  have  finally  demolished  “ Of 
course,”  will  they  kindly  join  me  in  an  onslaught 
on  “ You  know”  and  its  more  modern  but  absurd 
relative,  “ Don’t  you  know”  ? 

1.  The  “you  know”  Superfluous.  “We  were 
staying  at  Mrs.  Smith’s,  you  know,  and  we  went 
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in  the  waggonette,  you  know,  to  the  top  of  that 
high  hill,  you  know,  to  see  the  sun  set,  you  know.” 

2.  The  “ you  know ” Aggravating.  “No,  he  is 
not  in  London  ; he  is  somewhere  else,  you  know.” 
“ She  mentioned  that  affair,  you  know,  of  poor 
Frank’s,  you  know.”  Of  course  you  don’t  know  ; 
and  as  poor  Frank’s  sister-in-law’s  cousin  is  next 
but  one  to  you  on  the  sofa,  you  cannot  ask. 

Hermentrude. 

Portraits  of  Centenarians  : Elizabeth 
Broadmead,  115,  117  : Fanny  Bailey,  100,101, 
102.— A friend  has  lately  given  me  a lithographic 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  Broadmead,  on  which  it  is 
stated  that  she  was  115,  having  been  born  in  1670, 
and  died  in  1785.  In  Bailey’s  Records  of  Longevity 
and  Easton’s  Human  Longevity  she  is  described 
as  “of  Wilton,  Somerset,  died  1784,  aged  117.” 
In  my  opinion  both  these  statements  are  as  incor- 
rect as  they  are  contradictory.  Elizabeth  Broad- 
mead was  obviously  a very  old  woman,  probably 
verging  close  upon  her  100th  year. 

A few  months  ago  I made  a much  more  in- 
teresting addition  to  my  collection  of  centenarian 
portraits.  In  “N.  & Q.,”  b***  S.  viii.  265,  I gave 
an  account  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Bailey,  a Sussex  cen- 
tenarian, who  had  attained  her  100th  year  on  the 
7th  of  August  preceding,  and  my  account  of  her 
was,  I believe,  the  means  of  procuring  her  some 
contributions  to  her  comfort,  which,  as  she  is 
dependent  upon  a small  allowance  from  the  parish, 
were  as  acceptable  as  they  were  well  bestowed.  I 
afterwards  obtained  her  photograph,  which  had 
been  taken  on  her  100th  birthday,  and  this  has 
now  been  supplemented  by  two  others,  one  taken 
in  1878,  on  her  101st  birthday,  and  the  third  of 
the  series  taken  on  Aug.  7 last,  her  102nd  birth- 
day. Since  then  poor  old  Fanny  Bailey  has  fallen 
down  and  fractured  her  thigh. 

You  will,  I am  sure,  forgive  my  adding  that 
copies  of  these  interesting  photographs  may  be 
obtained  from  the  daughter  with  whom  she  is 
living,  who  is  mistress  of  the  Christchurch  Schools, 
Worthing,  and  by  whom  any  contributions  to  the 
comfort  of  the  aged  sufferer  will  be  thankfully 
received.  William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 
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Wa  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  ;-.iay  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Edward  Blount. — The  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare  (1623)  was  printed  for  Isaac  Jaggard 
and  Edward  Blount.  The  first  editions  of  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  Shelton’s  translation  of  Don 
Quixote  (1612  and  1620)  were  printed  by  Edward 
Blount.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any  in- 


formation about  Edward  Blount  1 I wish  more 
particularly  to  ascertain  to  what  family  he  belonged. 
Are  there  many  books  printed  by  him  1 C.  B. 

The  “ Caledoniad.”— In  1775  was  published, 

“The  Caledoniad,  a Collection  of  Poems,  written 
chiefly  by  Scottish  Authors.  Printed  by  W.  Hay,  and 
Sold  at  his  Shop  next  to  the  Academy  of  Artists,  near 
Exeter  Exchange,  Strand,” 

with  a few  lines  of  preface  by  the  publisher,  con- 
veying his  thanks  to  the  authors  of  several  pieces 
contained  in  the  first  volume,  “ which  were  never 
before  printed,”  and  indicated  by  initials.  Vols.  ii. 
and  iii.  are  extracted  pieces  from  the  Scottish  poets. 
Among  the  novelties  of  vol.  i.  are  seven  short 
pieces  by  Mr.  H — y,  in  one  of  which  he  invokes 
“ Sons  of  mysterious  Faust  and  famous  Koster  ” ; 
another  denounces  Northouk’s  History  of  London, 
apparently  for  its  abuse  of  the  Stuarts.  The  motto 
upon  the  title  of  the  Caledoniad  is  from  Hay’s 
Martial,  and  the  old  song  of  Johnnie  Hay’s  Bonny 
Lassie  is  revived  in  its  pages,  from  all  which  I find 
none  so  likely  to  have  been  the  editor  of  the  book 
as  Mr.  Hay,  the  printer,  publisher,  and  contributor. 
If  Mr.  Hay  bad  done  nothing  more  notorious  than 
this  it  would  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  “ make 
a note  of”  him  in  “ N.  & Q.”  ; but  finding  that 
our  printer  was  the  leading  witness  against  Lord 
George  Gordon  for  inciting  the  rioters  of  1780,  I 
should  like  to  know  if  his  glib  Jacobite  pen  has 
been  further  traced.  J.  0. 

“Dulcarnon.” — This  word,  which  is  found  in 
Chaucer’s  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  bk.  iii.  cxxvi. 
and  cxxvii.  (used  by  Cryseyde,  and  its  meaning 
enforced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  line  by  “ right 
at  my  wittes  ende,”  and  thereupon  characterized 
by  Pandarus  as  “ flemynge  of  wriches”),  is  said  by 
Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillips,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Archaisms,  to  have  set  all  editors  at  defiance.  But 
Mr.  Morris,  in  the  Glossary  to  Chaucer’s  works 
edited  by  him  for  the  “Aldine  Poets,”  quotes 
from  Kesey’s  Phillip  as  an  undoubted  (?)  explana- 
tion that  it  is  the  name  of  a problem  found  out  by 
Pythagoras,  and  representing  in  its  use  by  old 
English  authors  a knotty  question.  Has  it  been 
noticed,  in  relation  to  its  use  now  referred  to,  that 
in  the  chapter  of  the  Koran  called  the  “ Cow  ” 
a mysterious  personage  of  whom  the  Jews  required 
explanations  of  Mohammed  was  named  Dhu’l- 
karnein,  and  that  a revelation  was  necessary  to 
answer  them  1 Sale  has  a variety  of  references  as 
to  his  identity  and  character.  B.  C. 

The  Marriage  Ring.— Why  is  a gold  ring 
always  placed  in  the  course  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  womans  left 
hand  ? It  appears  to  be  an  ancient  custom,  as  an  iron 
ring  was  in  use  among  the  old  Romans,  though  in 
adTOncing  civilization  a purer  and  more  valuable 
metal  was  substituted.  The  ring  in  olden  times 
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was  the  seal  by  wliicli  all  state  affairs  and  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance  received  the  assent  of 
the  king,  and  the  possessor  of  the  king’s  ring  was 
held  in  the  higliest  honour.  By  analogy  I assume 
the  husband  thus  conferred  the  highest  honour  upon 
his  wife.  Or  was  it  given  as  an  earnest  or  pledge 
of  future  dowry  and  protection  on  his  part  1 It  can 
scarcely  be  a relic  of  barbarism  in  this  civilized 
age.  Is  it  that  by  placing  the  ring  on  that  finger 
a particular  vein  connected  with  the  heart  is 
touched,  or  is  it  from  the  more  practical  view  that  it 
is  the  finger  on  which  the  ring  will  receive  the  least 
wear  and  tear  1 I believe  that  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  ring  is  placed  on  other  fingers  of  the  hand  in 
different  countries,  and  that  in  Germany  and  some 
other  countries  the  married  men  always  wear  a 
ring,  and  I presume  that  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  variety  of  customs. 

Merton  White. 

[The  wedling  ring  is  perhaps  placed  on  the  left  hand 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  that  hand  to  the  right, 
and  hence  obedience  is  typified.  It  is  not  certain  rvhy 
the  fourth  finger  is  selected.  The  theory  that  on  that 
finger  a particular  vein  connected  rvith  the  heart  is 
touched  is  shown  by  anatomy  to  be  incorrect.  In  the 
British  Apollo  iov  1788  it  is  said  that  the  fourth  finger 
is  chosen  from  its  being  not  only  less  used  than  either 
of  the  rest,  but  also  as  being  more  capable  of  pre- 
serving a ring  from  bruises.  In  the  Hereford,  York,  and 
Salisbury  Missals,  the  ring  is  directed  to  be  put  first  upon 
the  thumb,  afterwards  upon  the  second,  then  on  the  third, 
and  lastly  on  the  fourth  finger,  where  it  is  to  remain, 
“ quia  in  illo  digito  est  qumdam  vena  procedens  usque  ad 
cor.”  For  further  information  consult  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
excellent  work.  Brides  and  Bridals,  vol,  i.  p.  294;  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  Works,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  890 ; Mr.  Wood’s 
Wedding  Day  in  all  Ages  and  Countries  ; 3 on&s's  Finger 
Pang  Lore  ; and  Brand’s  Popidar  Antiquities,  1849,  vol.  ii. 
p.  101.  See  also  ante,  p.  220.] 

Forbes’s  “ Aberdeen  Cantus  ” : Storer’s 
“Edinburgh.” — I am  anxious  to  find  out  the 
names  of  the  various  parties  to  whom  the  editions 
of  the  Aberdeen  Cantus  were  dedicated — the  first 
in  1662,  the  second  in  1666,  and  the  third  in  1682. 
Also,  who  was  the  editor  or  writer  of  the  history 
of  Edinburgh  prefixed  to  Storer’s  Views  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  issued  in  1818-20?  The  replies  of  your 
correspondents  will  be  esteemed. 

Thos.  G.  Stevenson. 

22,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Building  Stones. — The  following  words,  im- 
plying different  kinds  or  forms  of  cut  stone  for 
building,  should  be  preserved.  They  come  from 
the  King’s  Hall,  Cambridge,  account  of  1427-8  : 
King-tahles,  doublets,  joy  ntable,leggement,  nowells, 
double  bows,  single  bows,  chamerants,  perpoints, 
respowndes,  jambs,  koynes.  Some,  of  course,  are 
known  ; are  the  rest  obsolete  ? J.  E.  T.  E. 

The  Trophy  Tax. — A small  tax  or  duty  on 
house  property  in  LondoD,^iI  believe.  It  is,  I am 
told,  an  old  tax.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 


tell  me  when  it  was  first  levied,  for  what  par- 
ticular purpose,  whether  general  or  peculiar  to- 
London  or  the  City — in  fact,  anything  about  it? 

A.  H.  Christie. 

“ Recollections  of  Mirabeau,”  by  Etienne 
Dumont.- — Will  any  one  kindly  give  me  a reference 
to  a criticism  or  a foot-note  in  any  author  on  this- 
work  ? Clarrt. 

Collins’s  “Peerage,”  Edit.  1768.— Is  the 
original  manuscript  of  this  work  still  in  existence  ? 
If  so,  where  is  it,  and  can  it  be  inspected  ? 

X -f  Y. 

Sir  John  Cheke. — Are  there  extant  memorials 
of  the  life  of,  or  works  by,  the  above-named  scholar 
and  statesman,  who  died  in  1556  ? And  if  so, 
where  are  they  procurable  ? I particularly  desire 
information  relative  to  his  life,  and  should  be  glad 
to  know  where  to  seek  for  such.  E.  C. 

[See  Strype,  Life  of  Cheke,  London,  1705 ; Biogr.  Brit.^ 
old  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1309;  Wood’s  Ath.  Oxon.  (Bliss), 
vol.  i.  p.  241 ; Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.,  vol.  ix.  p.  225.] 

Robert  Harris,  D.D.,  President  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  died  1658,  and  his  son  Malachi 
Harris,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Farthinghoe,  Northants, 
1684.  The  latter  was  chaplain  to  Princess  Mary 
of  Holland,  and  tutor  to  her  son  King  William  III. ; 
also  chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.  What  books 
will  tell  me  the  history  of  these  two  divines,  and 
how  the  latter  came  to  reside  at  the  Hague? 
What  is  known  of  them  or  either  of  them  ? 

A.  Beak. 

Demerara. 

“Bedwine,”  “Bethwine,”  “Beggar-brushes,’' 
“ Devil’s  Cut.” — These  are  the  popular  names  by 
which  the  Clematis  vitalba,  L.,  common  traveller’s 
joy,  is  known.  What  is  their  derivation  and 
meaning  ? Where  do  they  occur  ? 

A.  P.  Allsopp. 

Eton. 

“ Half  en  dale.” — What  tenure  is  “ half  en 
dale  ” ? Some  lands  at  Wimborne,  Dorset,  are  sO' 
held,  and  I can  find  no  explanation  of  such  a 
tenure  in  any  law  dictionary.  Eclectic. 

“Butter  and  eggs,”  &c. — What  refrain  is 
parodied  by  the  words 

“ Butter  and  eggs  and  a pound  of  cheese,” 
occurring  in  C.  S.  C.’s  poems  ? F.  A. 

“ The  Bailiff’s  Daughter  of  Islington.” — 
I should  be  glad  to  know  where  I can  get  the 
original  of  the  story  on  which  this  ballad  is 
founded.  Have  the  hero  and  heroine  any  names  ? 

A. 

Barbe  Nillerine. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  information  regarding  Barbe  Nillerine, 
supposed  to  have  been  a German  countess  in  the- 
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Middle  Ages?  The  name  is  engraved  on  the 
elaborately  wrought  iron  double  lock  of  a mar- 
queterie  cabinet,  said  to  have  been  her  wedding 
present,  which  has  been  in  our  family  in  Alsace 
for  over  200  years.  Marie  Ejiilie  Meyer. 

40,  Grovedale  lload,  N, 

Madajie  Le  Brum’s  Memoirs. — It  is  stated  in 
Madame  Le  Brun’s  memoirs  that  the  man  who  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  funeral  procession  of  the  Czar 
Peter  III.,  clad  in  a suit  of  golden  armour,  died 
from  its  excessive  weight.  Is  there  any  authority 
for  this  statement  ? Constantia. 

Portrait  of  “ Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Derby.” — There  is  a mezzotint  of  this  picture  of 
Eeynolds,  engraved  by  W.  Dickinson,  and  stated 
on  the  print  to  have  been  “Published  May  1st, 
1780,  by  Dickinson  & Watson,  138,  New  Bond 
Street.”  The  figure  is  full-length,  holding  a chain 
of  roses,  and  leaning  on  the  pedestal  of  a bust  or 
statue,  with  a parrot  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
pedestal.  I am  told  by  a friend,  a collector 
of  mezzotints,  that  the  original  picture  was  at 
Knowsley,  that  years  ago  it  was  cut  out  of  the 
frame  and  stolen,  and  that  it  has  never  been 
recovered.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
whether  my  friend  is  correct  in  his  assertion  ? 

F.  S.  A. 

Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
— Are  these  (of  whom  I read  a few  days  since  in 
the  Times)  not  a novelty  ? I may  be  showing  my 
ignorance,  but  I cannot  remember  having  heard  of 
such  officials  before.  Hermentrudb. 

Louis  XV, — Can  you  inform  me  where  I shall 
find  an  account  of  Louis  XV.  and  his  doings,  as, 
e.g.,  the  proceedings  at  the  Parc  au  Cerfs  ? Some 
few  years  ago  I saw  a review  in  the  Times  of 
some  work  of  the  kind,  but  cannot  discover  it  in 
the  index  to  that  paper.  When  at  Paris  last 
month  I sought  in  vain  for  the  likenesses  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  De  Chateau  Roux,  and 
Du  Barry,  which  I had  supposed  were  at  Versailles ; 
I may  have  overlooked  them.  But  the  age  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  Voltaire,  in  his  Si'ecle  de 
Louis  XV.,  does  not  tell  us  enough  of  his  private 
history.  Geo.  J.  Stone. 

David  Riz  (or  Riez),  F.R.S.,  circa  1765. — 
I shall  feel  grateful  for  any  particulars  regarding 
the  above  ; his  parents  seem  to  have  been  in 
Jamaica  at  the  period  indicated. 

Alex,  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

The  Chantry  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Brighton. — When  the  large  monasteries  were 
dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  the  smaller  ones  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  were  not  dissolved  until  the 
first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  under  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  then  passed.  The  chantry  of  St.  Bar- 


tholomew, which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
market,  was  then  dissolved,  as  I find  by  references 
in  the  Corporation  title  deeds.  Where  can  I find 
the  particulars  of  its  possessions  ? The  chantry 
at  Brighton  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Greenwood  Family. — The  Rev.  Robert  Green- 
wood was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Sessay, 
Yorkshire  (in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Downe),  in 
1777,  and  died  there  Feb.  10,  1794.  He  is  also 
believed  to  have  been  second  minister  of  Snaith 
between  1754  and  1775.  Information  is  requested 
as  to  his  parentage,  time  and  place  of  birth,  school 
and  university,  marriage,  &c.  M.  A.  Wood. 

4,  Talbot  Place,  Blackheath. 

Sir  Thomas  Player  is  mentioned  in  Pepys’s 
Diary  and  North’s  Examen  as  being  Chamberlain 
of  London  at  the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot.  Can 
“ N.  & Q.”  give  information  as  to  his  pedigree  and 
armorial  bearings  ? F.  P. 

Pope  : “ The  New  Gates  at  Chiswick.” — 
Among  the  short  miscellaneous  pieces  there  is  one, 
which  I read  some  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  above 
title,  or  to  the  same  effect,  in  some  old  edition  of 
Pope.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  spot  me  the 
volume  wherein  I can  find  it  ? The  allusion,  I 
think,  refers  to  the  gates  still  standing  at  the 
main  entrance  to  Chiswick  House. 

G.  W.  Septimus  Piesse. 

Chiswick. 

Fop’s  Alley. — What  part  of  the  opera-house 
was  this  ? It  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  works  of 
the  last  century,  e g.  in  Miss  Burney’s  Cecilia. 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

A Spanish  History  of  Algiers.— Can  you 
give  me  the  name  and  author  of  any  Spanish 
history  of  Algiers,  or  the  names  of  any  Spanish 
authors  who  have  written  about  that  land  ? 

Jorge. 

Dublin. 

Female  Churchwardens. — In  Blunt’s  Booh  of 
Church  Laiv,  p.  250,  there  is  this  note 

“Women  householders  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
serve  the  office  of  churchwarden  ; but  they^  are  only 
burdened  with  it  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases.” 

A lady  fills  the  office  in  the  parish  of  Randwick, 
near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire.  I shall  feel  much 
obliged  for  references  to  any  other  instances 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Abhba. 

John  Davis. — What  is  known  subsequent  to 
1805  of  this  writer,  who  published  at  London,  in 
1803,  Travels  of  Four  and  a Half  Years  in  the 
United  States,  1798-1802?  It  seems,  from  an 
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autobiography  appended  to  Captain  Smith  and 
Princess  Pocahontas : an  Indian  Tale,  which  he 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1805,  that  he  also 
wrote  a novel  entitled  The  Wooden  Walls  Wtll 
Manned ; or,  a Picture  of  a British  Frigate, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Edmund  Nagle.  Alli- 
bone  and  Lowndes  give  only  the  title  of  his  travels. 

John  Ward  Dean. 

William  Wilson. — In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  1826, 
i.  349,  mention  is  made  of  ‘^Selections  from  the 
Works  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  by  Rev.  William  Wil- 
son.” I shall  he  glad  to  know  who  this  Mr. 
Wilson  was.  W.  C.  B. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  Adventures  of  Naufragus.  Written  by  Himself. 
1827  — In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Advocates’  Library  this 
work  and  Zara  ; or,  the  Biaclc  Death : a Poem  of  the  Sea. 
by  the  same  author,  are  entered  under  the  name  of 
Horne,  but  without  Christian  name. 

Dialogues  in  a Library.  1797.  8vo. 

Attila,  a Tragedy,  and  other  Poems.  1832.  8vo. — 
This  is  quite  different  from  Dean  William  Herbert’s 
poem  entitled  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  publishe<i  in 
1838.  C.  W.  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“In  these  gay  times,  when  Pleasure  swells  her  sail. 
That  curves  in  concert  with  each  wanton  gale  ; 
When  upstart  Folly,  in  her  tinsel  dress. 

Despises  modest  merit  in  distress,”  he. 

Maks  Dekiqoe. 

“ The  human  face  divine.”  M.  E. 

[See  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  44.] 


llrpItCiS. 

THE  “UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.” 

(5‘h  S.  xii.  168.) 

Gibbon,  in  his  Journal,  takes  occasion  several 
times  to  mention  this  celebrated  work.  Under 
date  of  Nov.  7,  1763,  when  discussing  the  theory 
of  the  reviewer  that  the  hailstones  which  completed 
the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites  were  of  ordinary  size 
only,  he  says,  “ The  excellence  of  the  first  part  of 
this  great  work  is  well  known.”  Again,  on  Nov.  25, 
he  alludes  to  the  preference  expressed  by  the  editors 
for  the  Oriental  historians  of  the  Persians,  but  seems 
himself  to  esteem  more  highly  the  Greek.  Lastly, 
Dec.  5,  he  comments  on  an  extract  treating  of  the 
history  of  the  Macedonians,  which,  he  says,  “ is 
executed  with  much  erudition,  taste,  and  judgment.” 
He  adds,  “ This  Universal  History  would  be  in- 
valuable were  all  its  parts  of  equal  merit.  I re- 
member with  pleasure  that  I formed  the  same 
opinion  of  this  article  when  I read  it  at  Bath  in 
1751.  I was  then  fourteen  years  old.” 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  Voltaire  also 
was  a reader  of  this  work.  In  a strain  of  admirable 
banter,  he  writes  : — 

“ij’Hisloire  Universelle  plus  volumineuse  que 

le  discours  de  I’cloquent  Bossuet  n’est  court  et  resserre. 


n'avait  point  encore  paru.  Les  savans  qui  travaillerent 
depuis  avec  un  juif  et  deux  presbyWriens  A ce  grand 
ouvrage  eurent  un  but  tout  different  du  ndtre.  Ils 
voulaient  prouver  que  la  partie  du  mont  Ararat,  sur 
laqiielle  I’arche  de  Noe  s’arreta,  etait  ii  I’orient  de  la 
plaine  de  Senaar,  ou  Shinar,  ou  Seniar ; que  la  tour  de 
Babel  n’avait  point  ete  batie  a mauvaise  intention ; qu’elle 
n’avait  qu’une  lieue  et  un  quart  de  hauteur,  et  non  pas 
cent  trente  lieues,  comma  des  exagei  ateurs  I’avaient  dit ; 
i]ue  ‘ la  confusion  des  langues  i Babel  produisit  dans  le 
monde  leseffets  les  plus  heureux  et  les  plusadmirables  ’ ; 
ce  sont  leurs  propres  paroles.  Ils  examinaient  avec  atten- 
tion lequel  avait  le  mieux  calculd,  ou  du  savant  Petau, 
qui  comptait  six  cent  vingt-trois  milliards  six  cent  douze 
millions  d’hommes  sur  la  terre,  environ  trois  sidcles  apres 
le  deluge  de  Noe ; ou  du  savant  Cumberland,  qui  n’en 
comptait  que  trois  milliards  trois  cent  trente-trois  mille. 
Ils  recherchaient  si  Usaphed,  roi  d’Egypte,  etait  fils  ou 
neveu  du  roi  Veneph.  Ils  ne  savaient  pourquoi  Cayo- 
marat  ou  Gayoumaras  ayant  ete  le  premier  roi  de  Perse, 
cependant  son  petit-fils,  Siameck,  passa  pour  etre  I'Adam 
des  Hebreux,  inconnu  a tons  les  autres  peuple.s. 

“ Pour  nous,  notre  seule  intention  etait  d’etudier  les 
arts  et  les  moeurs.” — Frogmens  sur  VHistoire,  art.  i. 

He  elsewhere  combats  the  statement  of  the  author 
of  the  History  that  Faust  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  to  death  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but 
admits  that  his  agents,  who  visited  Paris  to  sell 
the  first  printed  books,  were  accused  of  dealing  in 
magic,  an  accusation,  he  takes  occasion  to  add, 
which  had  no  results  {Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  chap, 
exxi.).  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

In  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  553,  appears  some  important  in- 
formation about  the  Ancient  Universal  History. 
Mr.  Nichols,  in  a notice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  writes  : — 

“ The  following  letter,  which  I received  only  seven 
days  before  his  death,  is  one  of  the  last  that  he  ever 
wrote : — 

“ ‘ Dec.  6,  1784. 

The  late  learned  Jlr.  Swinton  of  Oxford  having  one 
day  remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I suppose,  no  man 
but  himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Aniienl 
Universal  History  to  their  proper  authors  : at  the  request 
of  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  or  of  myself,  gave  the  account 
which  I now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand,  being 
willing  that  of  so  great  a work  the  History  should  be 
known,  and  that  each  writer  should  receive  his  due  pro- 
portion of  praise  from  posterity.  I recommend  to  you  to 
preserve  this  scrap  of  literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swin- 
ton’s  own  hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,  that  t'ne 
veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted. 

“ ‘ I am, 

“ ‘ Sir, 

“ ‘ Your  most  humble  Servant, 
“‘Sam.  Johnson. 

“‘Mr.  Swinton:  The  History  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Numidians,  Mauritanians,  Gaetulians,  Garamantes,  Mela- 
no  Gaetulians,  Nigritae,  Cyrenaica,  Marmarica,  the  Regio 
Syrtica,  Turks,  ’I'artars,  and  Moguls,  Indians,  Chinese  1 
Dissertation  on  the  Peopling  of  America,  Dissertation  on 
the  Independency  of  the  Arabs.  The  Cosmogony,  and 
a small  part  of  the  History  immediately  following,  by 
Mr.  Sale,— To  the  Birth  of  Abraham,  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Shelvock, — History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards; 
and  Xenophons  Retreat,  by  Mr.  Psalmanazar,— His- 
tory of  the  Persians,  and  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Em- 
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pire,  by  Dr.  Campbell, — History  of  tbe  Romans,  by 
Bower.’ 

“ The  original  of  the  above  letter,  agreeably  to  Dr. 
Johnson’s  desire,  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  also  printed,  at  the  time  it  was  sent,  by  the  Doctor’s 
express  desire,  in  the  Oentleman's  Mar/azine,  vol.  liv. 
p.  892.  The  date  of  it  will  show  that,  amidst  the  pangs 
of  illness,  the  love  of  truth,  and  an  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  Literature,  were  still  predominant.  His  letter, 
I may  add,  appeared  in  public  not  only  by  his  permission, 
but  by  his  express  desire.  And  it  may  be  matter  of  some 
exultation  to  Mr.  Urban,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  always 
acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  his  earliest  patrons, 
that  the  Oentleman' s Magazine  should  have  been  by  him 
selected  as  the  repository  of  perhaps  the  last  scrap  he 
ever  dictated  for  the  press.” 

A.  B.  Middleton. 

The  Close,  Salisbury. 

I possess  the  1747  edition  of  the  Universal  His- 
tory, in  twenty  volumes,  printed  by  T.  Osborne, 
Gray’s  Inn,  A.  Millar,  Strand,  &c.  It  answers  to 
the  description  given  by  your  correspondent,  except 
that  in  the  thirteenth  volume  the  date  changes  to 
1748.  Gorton’s  Biographical  Dictionary  mentions 
Swinton,  Campbell,  and  Bower  as  being  writers  in 
this  work.  I have  always  considered  it  a most 
valuable  work,  and,  on  account  of  its  copious  index, 
most  useful  to  refer  to  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  history.  Having  read  the  whole  work 
through  many  years  since,  I formed  so  favourable 
an  opinion  of  it  that  I am  generally  satisfied  with 
the  information  it  gives  me  whenever  I have  occa- 
sion to  consult  it.  H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Anerley,  S.E. 


Early  Book  Auctions  : Bare  Catalogues 
(5‘''  S.  xii.  28,  95,  103,  171,  211.)— A few  remarks 
may  be  allowed  in  answer  to  your  correspondents. 

1.  Anctio  Davisiana,  1689.  The  names  ap- 
pended to  this  poem  in  the  Musa  Anglicanm  simply 
furnish  a key  to  the  characters  introduced.  The 
author  was  no  doubt  George  Smalridge  (B.A.,  Cb. 
Ch.,  1686  ; afterwards  Bp.  of  Bristol). 

2.  The  book  auction  mentioned  by  A.  as  taking 
place  in  Oxford  in  1687  is  the  same  as  the  one 
usually  called  Bowman’s,  he  being  the  bookseller 
employed  to  conduct  the  auction.  It  took  place 
on  Feb.  28,  1686-7,  and  succeeding  days,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue 
reference  is  made  to  “ the  two  former  auctions  ” in 
Oxford,  implying  that  this  was  the  third.  The 
“ two  former”  I believe  to  have  been  the  first  two 
parts  of  Rich.  Davis’s,  in  1686. 

As  no  Cambridge  correspondent  has  come  for- 
ward, I may  suggest  that  the  first  book  auction 
held  there  was  on  June  30,  1686.  The  catalogue 
is  entitled  Bibliotheca  Castelliana,  comprising  the 
library  of  Dr.  Edm.  Castell,  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge.  The  sale  took  place  “ aedibus  Rob. 
Skyrings,  apud  insignum  {sic)  Aquilas  et  Infantis 
ex  adverse  Ecclesim  S.  Benedict!  Cantab.  . . . per 
Edoardum  Millingtonum,  Bibliopolam  Bond.” 


As  many  of  your  readers  probably  do  not  possess 
the  second  series  of  “N.  & Q.,”  I may  repeat  a 
reference  given  there  (xi.  463),  and  say  that  one  of 
the  best  papers  on  the  subject  of  book  auctions 
from  1676  to  1788  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gent. 
Mag.,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  1066-9  (1788),  written  by 
Richard  Gough,  and  reprinted  with  notes  in 
Nichols’s  Lit.  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  608  et  sqq. 

Fama. 

Oxford. 

Lazarus  Seaman  is  not  an  unknown  man,  to  be 
remembered  only  by  his  book  auction.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  at  one 
time  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
He  was  also  minister  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street, 
London,  and  master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
where  there  is  still  preserved  a journal  written  by 
him,  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  events  that  took 
place  within  the  college  from  1645  to  1657.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Committee  for  ejecting  Scandalous 
Ministers,  for  London  and  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Huntingdon.  In  October,  1648, 
Charles  1.  proposed  certain  questions  concerning 
Presbyterian  government,  which  were  referred  by 
the  Commissioners,  who  waited  upon  him  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  four  ministers  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, viz.  Marshall,  Vines,  Caryll,  and  Seaman. 

He  was  ejected  from  the  headship  of  Peterhouse 
and  his  living  of  All  Hallows  at  the  Restoration, 
and  afterwards  lived  mostly  in  Warwick  Court, 
London,  where  he  died  about  September  9,  1675. 
Wood,  Ath.  Ox.,  ed.  1721,  ii.  593  ; Scobell,  Acts 
and  Ord.,  ii.  340 ; Whitelocke,  Mem.,  431 ; Hist. 
MSS.  Com.  Rep.,  i.  77.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“ Wappered  ” (5*'*  S.  xi.  264,  339  ; xii.  397.) — 
R.  R.  seems  to  have  read  my  note  very  carelessly, 
for  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  justify  his  suggestion 
that  I would  explain  forslyngered  “ to  mean  only 
blows  given  with  a flail.”  I presume  he  does  not 
intend  this  expression  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  its  strictly  grammatical  sense,  otherwise  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  charging  me  with  not  knowing 
a verb  from  a noun  ; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
fact  is  that  I have  not  once  mentioned  the  word  in 
question  nor  in  any  way  alluded  to  it,  so  that  I 
am  quite  at  a loss  to  discover  what  can  have  put  so 
erroneous  an  idea  into  R.  R.’s  head.  I said  that  I 
believed  the  noun  slingeren  in  the  Low  German 
Reinhe  (v.  725)  to  mean  a,  flail,  and  this  meaning, 
in  this  particular  passage,  I hold  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  parallel  passages  which  I quoted  from  the 
Flemish  Beinaert  and  the  old  Latin  Reinardus. 
The  Dutch  verb  slingeren  suggested  to  Caxton  his 
forslyngered,  and  I think  it  w'ould  not  be  easy  to 
find  an  English  word  more  expressive  of  Bruin  s 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Lantfert  and  his  com- 
panions. The  two  passages  quoted  by  R.  R.  are 
altogether  beside  the  mark,  the  words  there  used. 
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forslongen,  slonJced,  and  slangs,  being  equivalent  to 
the  Dutch  verslonden,  past  tense  of  verslinden, 
which,  like  the  German  verschlingen  (or  herunter 
schlingen),  means  “to  swallow”  ; “Soe  nae  heeftse 
dese  onghenadige  dief  verslonden  ” (“  In  such  wyse 
hath  this  theef  forslongen  them  ”).  Eeynard  is 
likely  enough  to  have  verslonden  or  forslongen  the 
young  rooks  and  chickens,  but  he  would  not  have 
benefited  his  stomach  much  by  forshjngering,  i.e. 
thrashing,  them.  E.  E.  has  confounded  two  words 
w'hich,  although  somewhat  alike  in  appearance, 
have  totally  different  meanings.  F.  Norgate. 

Toru  Dutt  (5^*^  S.  xii.  325,  370.) — The  account 
of  Toru  Dutt  (whom  I must  entirely  refuse  to 
stigmatize  as  Miss)  which  J.  B.  has  cpioted  from 
Triibner’s  Record  for  February,  1877,  was  unknown 
to  me  when  I wrote  last ; and  I would  fain  inquire 
of  the  writer  of  that  account,  or  of  any  other  person, 
as  to  the  date  and  other  particulars  of  Govind 
Chundra  Dutt’s  residence  in  England  with  his 
daughters.  I have  for  years  past  been  in  the 
habit  of  occasionally  meeting  picturesque  and  more 
or  less  distinguished  Orientals,  at  the  houses  (for 
instance)  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  and  her  congenial 
friends  ; but  I have  only  once,  under  such  con- 
ditions, met  a female  Oriental,  and  she  was  con- 
siderably modified,  to  suit  ourNorthern  atmosphere. 
When,  therefore,  I learn  that  two  Hindoo  girls — 
and  such  accomplished  and  remarkable  girls  as 
Toru  and  Aru  Dutt — lived  for  a year  with  their 
father  at  Cambridge  and  attended  lectures  there, 
and  lived  in  the  rural  south  of  England,  where  their 
native  dress  and  complexion  and  manners  must  have 
been  wholly  strange,  I own  to  a strong  desire  that 
some  who  may  have  known  them,  thus  would  tell 
us  more  about  these  things,  and  especially  would 
tell  us  whether  their  talents  were  properly  recog- 
nized by  those  among  whom  they  lived.  The 
life  of  Englishmen  in  India  is  well  understood  ; 
not  so  the  life  of  Hindoos,  of  Hindoo  ladies,  in 
England.  I had  speech  lately  with  a Brahmin 
who  told  me  that  he  had  settled  with  his  family  in 
Blankshire,  in  order  to  “ cultivate”  the  Borough  of 
Eoundo  ; and  I thought  his  case  unique  till  I 
read  J.  B.’s  article.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  ; he  is  no  Hindoo, 
indeed,  but  he  is  at  present  the  typical  example  of 
an  Oriental  resident  among  us.  What  contrasts  of 
East  and  West  were  to  be  seen,  when  he  lived  at 
Mulgrave  Castle  ! what  stir  of  gallant-looking 
Sikhs  along  the  shores  of  Streoneshalh — walking 
and  riding,  hawk  on  fist,  by  the  many-sounding 
sea,  as  the  Wikings  may  have  done  on  the  same 
spot  a thousand  years  before  ! A.  J.  M. 

Cowley  and  Pope  (5‘’>  S.  xii.  265.)— There  can 
hardly  be  a doubt  that  Pope  had  Flatman’s  Thought 
of  iJeath  before  him — in  his  mind’s  eye  at  least — 
when  he  wrote  his  ode.  The  opening  lines  of  the 


two  poems  present  a very  close  and  suggestive  i 
resemblance.  The  Thought  of  Death  opens  thus  : 

“ When  on  my  sick-bed  I languish. 

Full  of  sorrow,  full  of  anguish, 

Fainting,  grasping,  trembling,  crying, 

Panting,  groaning,  speechless,  dying  ” ; 

and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  parallelism  in  the  t 
beginning  of  the  Dying  Christian : — 

“ Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 

Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  ! ! 

Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying  ; ) 

Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! ” ; 

The  opening  of  Pope’s  second  stanza — 

“Hark  ! they  whisper ; angels  say, 

‘ Sister  spirit,  come  away,’  ” ; 

has  its  prototype  in  Flatman’s 

“Methinks  I hear  some  gentle  spirit  say,  ' 

‘ Be  not  fearful,  come  away.’  ” 

In  other  respects  Pope’s  poem  is  independent,  and 
it  has  over  such  a poem  as  Flatman’s  all  the  i 
advantage  of  condensed  energy  of  thought  and  ; 
expression,  and  of  perfect  artistic  grouping,  such  ! 
as  only  Pope  could  give.  The  question  of  imitation 
in  this  case  should  never  be  considered  as  finally  i 
adjusted  apart  from  Pope’s  own  words.  In  the 
first  place,  the  translation  he  made  of  Adrian’s 
lines,  in  his  first  letter  on  the  subject  to  Steele, 
should  be  compared  with  the  ode  as  it  stands.  ' 

This  is  the  version  as  it  was  appended  to  the  fl 

letter  : — |j 

“ Ah  fleeting  Spirit ! wand’ring  fire,  < 

That  long  hath  warm’d  my  tender  breast, 

Must  thou  no  more  this  frame  inspire  ? n 

No  more  a pleasing  chearful  guest  I 

Whither,  ah  whither  art  thou  flying  1 
To  what  dark,  undiscover’d  shore  1 
Thou  seem’st  all  trembling,  shiv’ring,  dying, 

And  Wit  and  Humour  are  no  more  ! ” 

Some  correspondence  on  the  subject,  with  special 
reference  to  the  motive  of  Adrian’s  verses,  having 
created  a fresh  interest  in  the  psychological  problem 
involved,  Steele  wrote  at  length  to  see  whether 
Pope  would  compose  a similar  set  of  verses  for 
music.  In  reply,  the  ode  in  its  present  form  was 
forwarded,  along  with  the  following  note  : — 

“ I do  not  send  you  word  I will  do,  but  have  already 
done  the  thing  you  desire  of  me.  You  have  it  (as  Cowley 
calls  it)  just  warm  from  the  brain.  It  came  to  me  the 
first  moment  I waked  this  morning  : Yet,  you  ’ll  see,  it 
was  not  so  absolutely  inspiration,  but  that  I had  in  my 
head  not  only  the  verses  of  Adrian,  but  the  fine  fragment 
of  Sappho,  &c.”  I 

This  is  frank  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  writer  means  his  correspondent  i 

to  infer  that  any  indebtedness  to  English  poets  is  [ 
amply  covered  by  his  stately  “ &c.”  ’ 

Thomas  Bayne.  \ 

Helensburgh,  N.B.  i 

“Whittling”  (5**^  S.  xii.  248.) — 

“To  whittle.  To  cut  or  dress  with  a knife.  The  ; 
word  as  well  as  the  practice  of  whittling  for  amusement 
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i j is  so  much  more  common  with  us,  especially  in  New 

■ England,  than  in  the  old  country,  that  its  use  may  not 
improperly  be  regarded  as  an  Americanism.  ‘ Dexterity 

. I with  tlie  pocket  knife  is  part  of  a Nantucket  education  ; 

I but  I am  inclined  to  think  the  propensity  is  national. 

Americans  must  and  will  whittle.’  N.  P.  Willis.” — 

. Bartlett’s  Dictionary  of  A mericanisms. 

F.  W.  J. 

Bolton  Percy,  Tadcaster. 

Shakspeare,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  sc.  2, 

, i uses  the  word  “ whittle  ” for  knife,  hence  the 
verb  whittle,  “ to  cut,”  and  the  name  for  the 
American  custom  of  idly  cutting  wood  with  a 
I pocket  knife  to  pass  time.  The  words  quoted 
I may  be  understood,  “idly  cutting  chips  and  sunning 

■ themselves,  instead  of  putting  their  hands  to  the 
; handle  of  the  plough  with  a view  to  honest  work.” 

, JosiAii  Miller,  M.A. 

A “ penny  whittle  ” is  used  in  O.xfordshire  to 
' describe  a cheap  pocket  knife,  the  edge  of  which 
: could  hardly  be  sharpened  sufficiently  to  cut  its 
I owner’s  finger.  G.  J.  Dewl 

Lower  Heyford,  Oxon. 

' The  Works  of  Josephus  (5*''  S.  xii.  309.) — 

' The  late  Mr.  David  Laing  wrote  for  the  Shake- 
j speare  Society  an  introduction  to  accompany 
i Lodge’s  Reply  to  Stephen  Gosson’s Schoole  of  Abuse, 
i &c.,  1853,  in  which  he  gave  a complete  list  of  the 
I works  of  Thomas  Lodge.  He  refers  to  this  trans- 
: lation  of  Josephus,  and  states  that  it  “passed 
i through  seven  editions  between  1602  and  1670, 

I and  can  only  be  considered  of  small  pecuniary 
I value.”  I possess  a copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
1602,  and,  having  paid  some  attention  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Lodge,  I may  be  allowed  to  state 
I that  the  rarity  of  this  translation  of  Josephus  is 
not  great  and  that  its  commercial  value  may  be 
reckoned  in  shillings.  Lodge  also  translated  the 
works  of  Seneca,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1614,  and  this,  like  the  Josephus,  is  both  common 
and  of  “ small  pecuniary  value.” 

If  Mr.  Press  comes  upon  a perfect  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Lodge’s  Rosalynde,  1590,  it  would 
be  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and,  in  reality,  much 
more.  S. 

“To  SPEAK  IN  lutestring”  (5^’’  S.  xii.  287.) — 
What  Junius  meant  by  this  expression  may  per- 
haps be  shown  by  comparing  it  with  a similar 
phrase  in  his  letter  To  the  Printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  May  22,  1771,  “Which,  to  speak  with 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I accidentally  met  with  this 
morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.”  So  when, 
on  May  28  following,  he  says,  “ Which,  to  speak 
in  lutestring,  I met  with  this  morning  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,”  it  seems  very  much  as  though  he 
had  said  “ to  speak  in  the  most  superfine  manner.” 
In  a curiously  annotated  copy  of  Junius  of  1798  I 
have  an  old  MS.  note  to  this  expression,  “ Finest 
silk,  sericum  nitidissimum.”  Edward  Solly. 


A query  on  this  expression  by  Varro  was  in- 
serted in“N.  &Q.,”  S.  hi.  188.  No  answer 
appeared  for  some  time,  but  in  vol.  viii.  p.  202, 
Mr.  Fraser  explained  it  to  mean  “to  speak  as 
another  man’s  echo”;  and  at  p.  523  Mr.  Kelway 
compared  the  phrase  with  Shakspere’s  Lore’s 
Labour ’s  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  8 — 

“Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise,” 
and  added  : “ Junius  intended  to  ridicule  such 
kind  of  affectation  by  persons  who  were,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  grave  senators.”  The  former  of  these 
found  his  sense  of  the  words  by  a comparison  with 
a lute  sounding  in  unison  with  another  ; the  latter, 
by  a comparison  with  a kind  of  silk  called  “ lute- 
string or  lustring.”  Ed.  Marshall. 

SandforJ  St.  Martin. 

In  Woodfall’s  Junius  “I  met  with  this  morning 
in  the  course  of  my  reading”  is  printed,  very  un- 
usually, in  italics.  Hence,  and  from  the  mention 
of  privilege,  and  from  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of 
the  letter,  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  had 
heard  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  So  also, 
though  the  occurrence  was  on  April  8,  he  delays 
his  letter  till  the  28th,  apparently  that  he  may  be 
able  to  quote  from  the  journals  of  the  House. 
While,  therefore,  I have  never  met  with  the  phrase 
elsewhere,  I suggest  that  he  means  : I speak  as  a 
lutestring  sounds,  gently  and  not  articulately — I 
speak  not  outspokenly  or  plainly,  but  by  way  of 
subterfuge.  B.  N. 

Lord  Fairfax  and  George  Washington  (5"* 
S.  xii.  169.)~The  Fairfaxes  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica, by  Eev.  E D.  Neill,  published  in  1868  by 
Joel  Munsell,  Albany,  New  York,  U.S.  A.,  contains 
a letter  from  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  dated  Oct.  20, 
1798,  in  which  he  writes  : “ In  relation  to  my  kins- 
man Charles,  Lord  Fairfax  of  Ernley  and  Gilling, 
he  was  descended  from  William,  the  third  son  of 
Thomas,  the  first  viscount ; I from  the  second, 
whose  name  was  Henry.”  This  Henry  became  the 
rector  of  Bolton  Percy  and  retired  under  the  Act 
of  1662.  His  son  Henry  became  the  fourth  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  the  fourth  lord’s  son,  Henry,  married 
Anna  Harrison,  of  South  Cave,  and  the  Rev.  Bryan, 
the  eighth  Lord  Fairfax,  was  his  descendant. 
A Henry  Washington  married  a sister  of  Anna 
Harrison,  of  South  Cave,  and  his  son  Richard 
Washington  in  1710,  with  other  members  of  his 
family,  resided  in  London. 

In  the  same  book  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  under 
date  of  Jan.  14,  1799,  writes,  in  reference  to 
Washington,  to  Eev.  Bryan,  eighth  Lord  Fairfax, 
as  follows  : “ I have  greatly  revered  the  character 
of  our  illustrious  kinsman  ever  since  the  year 
1766,  when  I first  became  acquainted  with  it.” 
Buchan,  Fairfax,  and  Washington  were  kinsmen. 
It  remains  for  some  one  to  trace  the  exact  relation- 
ship. Dellien. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  U.S. A. 
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Portrait  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr  (5‘h  S. 
ocii.  247.) — In  the  first  Special  Exhibition  of  Na- 
tional Portraits  at  South  Kensington,  in  1866,  there 
was  a portrait  of  this  queen  which  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  Holbein.  It  was  thus  described 
in  the  catalogue:  “Full-length;  small  jewelled 
head-dress,  low  over-robe,  with  wide  furred  sleeves, 
holding  pink  in  her  hands.  On  panel,  70  in.  by 
34  in.  ; lent  by  Mr.  Eichard  Booth.”  A photo- 
graph of  this  picture  may  be  found  in  the  Art 
Library  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Dr. 
Woltmann  does  not  class  it  among  the  genuine 
works  of  Holbein.  Joseph  Cundall. 

Surbiton  Hill. 

There  is  a fine  large  engraving  of  Mr.  R.  Booth’s 
portrait  of  this  queen  in  Baker’s  History  of  North- 
amptonshire, drawn  by  E.  Pretty  from  a painting 
by  Holbein,  engraved  by  W.  S.  Wilkinson,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Baker  by  John  Booth,  Esq.,  of 
•Glendon  Hall.  John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

“Clever”  (5‘’*  S.  xii.  268,375.) — Mr.  Mathew 
•calls  attention  to  a statement  in  my  Dictionary, 
p.  114,  and  immediately  below  gives  a quotation 
for  the  word  diver  in  the  Bestiary.  Had  he  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  my  article,  he  would  have  found 
‘that  I not  only  quote  this  diver  from  the  Bestiary, 
but  discuss  it.  I also  give  the  reference  to  Chaucer, 
Prol.,  84  (as  cited  by  Mr.  Marshall),  and  I discuss 
that.  Is  it  asking  too  much  that  those  who  refer 
to  my  book  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  articles 
through,  and  that  those  who  do  not  know  of  my 
book  should  try  to  find  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
it  before  making  “ new  ” philological  notes  ? My 
own  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  etymology 
from  deliver,  not  from  diver.  See  the  evidence. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Fiskb  and  Gosnold  Families  (5‘^  S.  xii.  367.) 
— Mr.  Larpent’s  pedigree,  which  he  calls  a skele- 
ton descent,  is  incorrect.  It  should  be  thus  as 
regards  the  Windsor  family  : — 

William, 2nd  Lord  Windsor, =Margaret,  heiressof  William 
ob.  Aug.  20,  1658.  I Sambourne,  of  Southcote. 


Hon.  Walter  Windsor, =Margaret,  d.of  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole, 
sixth  son.  I 


Edward  Wind8or=Margaret,  dau.  of  William 

James  Peshall.  Windsor. 

The  Winifrede  Windsor,  wife  of  John  Gosnell, 
referred  to  might  be  a daughter  of  Hon.  Walter. 
fJollins  gives  no  information.  C.  G.  H. 

The  Gosnells  till  lately  held  lands  at  Bentley, 
near  Ipswich.  My  cousin  Mr.  John  Desborough 
Walford,  of  Museum  Street,  Inswich.  who  has 
taken  by  royal  licence  the  additional  name  of  Gos- 
nell, after  his  mother,  heiress  of  the  late  John 


Gosnell,  Esq.,  of  Bentley,  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
give  Mr.  Larpent  the  information  that  he  desires 
on  this  subject.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

See  Davy’s  collections  and  pedigrees  for  Suffolk, 
contained  in  the  Additional  part  of  the  Harleian 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  with  about 
twenty-five  or  more  pages  of  divers  matters  relating 
to  either  family,  such  as  monumental  inscriptions, 
extracts  of  wills,  and  other  notes. 

Jules  C.  H.  Petit. 

26,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

“ Chapel  de  Fer  ” S.  xii.  368.) — This  was, 
in  fact,  a chapeau  de  fer — an  iron  hat,  round  topped 
and  broad  brimmed,  worn  by  light  troops,  also  by 
knights  on  the  march,  like  a modern  forage  cap,  as 
a relief  from  the  ponderous  helmet.  It  was  no 
doubt  a Norman  importation.  In  the  assize  of 
arms  ordered  by  Henry  II.  in  1181  : “Every  lay- 
man having  in  chattels  ten  marks  shall  have  a 
haubergeon  and  an  iron  cap  and  lance  [capelet  ferri 
et  lanceam]  ” {New  Bymer,  i.  37). 

By  the  20th  Eic.  II.  (1396)  the  officials  only  of 
the  crown  were  privileged  to  go  armed,  wearing  the 
chapel  defer,  &c.  : — 

“ Et  outre  ce,  que  nul  seignur,  cluvaler,  nautre,  petit 
ne  grant,  aile  ne  cbivacbe  par  noet  ne  jour  armez,  ne 
porte  palet  ne  chapefle  de  feme,  nautre  armure  sur  la 
peine  susdicte : Sauvez  et  exceptz  leg  officierset  minigtres 
du  Roy  enfaieantz  leurs  offices,”  &c. — Stats,  of  the  Realm, 
ii.  93. 

It  is  often  referred  to  in  Froissart.  Possibly  by 
removing  the  brim  it  was  supplanted  by  the  bas- 
sinet, which  became  the  war  headpiece  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Daniel  {Milice  Fran- 
foise,  t.  i.  1.  vi.)  held  that  opinion  : “ C’etoit  un 
casque  leger,  sans  visiere  et  sans  gorgerin,  comme 
ce  qu’on  a depuis  appelffi  Biminet.” 

S.  D,  Scott. 

Sir  E.  Landseer  and  the  Lion  (5‘’'  S.  xii. 
383.) — The  Mr.  Christmas  whom  Mr.  Weston 
knew  was  a pupil  of  Haydon’s  with  Bewick,  C. 
and  T.  Landseer,  and,  less  closely,  E.  Landseer. 
He  is  represented  in  a satirical  print,  published  in 
Elmes’s  Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts,  1818,  with  the 
former  three  in  the  act  of  copying  one  of  Raphael’s 
“cartoons,”  which  in  this  year  was  lent  to  the 
British  Institution.  Mr.  Christmas  wears  very  big 
boots,  a large  collar,  and  long  hair.  The  print  is 
called  “ A Master  in  the  Grand  Style  and  his 
Pupils.”  F.  G.  S. 

The  “ Comic  Roscius  ” (fi*"*  S.  xii.  269,  377.) — 
I do  not  think  the  late  Charles  Sloman  was  ever 
known  as  the  Comic  Roscius,  or,  in  fact,  was  ever 
an  actor.  He  was  well  known  in  London  as 
an  improvisatore  ; he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  public  at  the  old  White  Conduit  House  in 
1824,  and  performed  at  supper-rooms  and  music- 
halls  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was  born  in 
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1808,  and  died  in  the  Strand  Union  workhouse 
July  22,  1870  ; he  composed  both  the  words  and 
music  of  the  song  called  The  Maid  of  Judah,  which 
had  a great  sale.  The  real  name  of  the  actor  known, 
half  a century  ago,  as  the  Roscius  of  the  Surrey  side 
was  Frank  Huntley,  who  held  at  one  time  a good 
position  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  un- 
fortunately gave  way  to  habits  of  intemperance. 
His  last  professional  engagement  was  at  the 
Coburg  Theatre  ; he  died  in  Union  Place,  Lock’s 
Fields,  Walworth,  in  1830,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  Frederic  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 

The  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  con- 
nected WITH  Pope  and  iiis  Quarrels  (5**'  S.  xii. 
6,  36,  71,  89,  no,  158,  192,  257,  335.)— I have  in 
A New  Miscellany,  printed  in  1730 — 

30.  On  the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr. 
Theobald,  1729. 

“In  Pope’s  melodious  Verse  the  Graces  smile ; 

In  Theobald’s  is  display'd  sagacious  Toil ; 

The  Critic's  Ivy  crowns  his  subtle  Brow, 

While  in  Pope’s  Numbers  Wit  and  Blusick  flow. 

These  Bards,  so  Fortune  will’d,  were  mortal  Foes, 

And  all  Parnassus  in  their  Quarrel  rose  ; 

This,  the  due  Cause  of  their  contending  rage. 

Who  best  could  blanch  dark  Shakspear’s  blotted  Page. 

Apollo  heard — and  judg’d  each  Party’s  Plea, 

And  thus  pronounc’d  th’  irrevocable  Decree  ; 

Theobald,  ’tis  thine  to  share  what  Shakspear  writ. 

But  Pope  shall  reign  tupreme  in  Poesy  and  Wit.’’ 

31.  I have  also  The  Gentleman’s  Miscellany, 
1730,  in  which  is  this  dedication  : — 

“ To  the  most  fallibly  fallible  Pope  Alexander,  or 
Alexander  Pope,  Keeper  of  the  Profund,  Vicar  of  the 
Punciad,  Blunder-Master-General  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 
Lord  Paramount-would-be  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  Le- 
gate a latere  from  the  Dean  and  the  Doctor,  &c.,  the  fol- 
lowing Miscellany  is  most  humbly  Submitted  and 
address’d,  by  his  very  Respectful  Humble  Servant, 

“ Butterfly  Maggot.’’ 

Wm.  Freelove. 

The  cream,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  scum, 
of  Dennis’s  pamphlet  upon  the  Essay  on  Criticism 
is  given  in  Johnson’s  Life  of  Pope.  I should  infer 
that  Dennis’s  publication  is  very  scarce,  as  Mr. 
Cunningham  gives  no  description  of  it  in  his  notes, 
while  he  describes  fully  the  other  reviews  of  this 
foul-mouthed  critic.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

“Strang”  S.  xii.  89,  115, 156,  256,  378.)— 
I have  since  come  across  the  following  instance  of 
strange  as  a verb  neuter  : — 

“ ‘ Ye  wise  men  of  Bristol,’  said  he,  ‘ I strange  at  you, 
that  you  will  stand  here  and  hear  a man  speak  and  affirm 
that  which  he  cannot  make  good.’” — George  Fox,  Jour- 
nal or  Historical  Account  of  his  Life,  &c.,  1656,  ed.  1852, 
vol.  i.  p.  269. 

S.  J.  H. 

“Dopi’er”  (5‘''  S.  xii.  147.)— The  Doppers 
(Dipper,  or  Anabaptist)  are  an  advanced  Puritan 


sect  of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who  think  they  aro 
leading  the  way  to  the  Land  of  Canaan.  They 
have  various  eccentricities  of  dress,  rejecting  skirts 
to  their  jackets,  something  like  the  White  Quakers 
a few  years  ago  common  amongst  us.  Their  theo- 
logy is  founded  on  the  most  extreme  views  of  tho 
Old  Testament,  “ Smite  them  hip  and  thigh”  being 
to  the  heathen  their  words  of  peace.  Nearly  three 
hundred  of  them,  who  left  the  Transvaal  in  1875-6  on 
their  way  to  Goshen,  have  now  perished  in  Ovampo 
land  from  starvation,  leaving  a few  women  and 
children,  who  are  real  objects  of  charity.  The 
Cape  Dutch  dialect  requires  a dictionary  of  its  own, 
and  Tauchnitz  is  of  little  use  for  many  local  terms. 

H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

Josephus  (5*''  S.  xii.  230.) — Mr.  Spence  will 
find  Annas,  the  Sagan  or  deputy  of  Caiaphas,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  bk.  xviii. 
chap.  ii.  § 2.  Kitto  remarks,  under  the  article- 
“ Caiaphas,”  “ The  names  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas- 
are  coupled  by  Luke,  ‘ Annas  and  Caiaphas  being 
the  high  priests,’  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  no 
small  amount  of  discussion.”  The  only  opinions 
worth  notice  are  the  one  cited  under  “ Annas,” 
viz.,  that  while  Caiaphas  was  the  high  priest 
recognized  by  the  Roman  authorities,  Annas  was 
the  high  priest  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  enjoying 
that  office  de  jure  divino  ; and  the  opinion  that, 
while  Caiaphas  was  the  high  priest,  Annas  was 
his  vicar  or  deputy,  called  in  the  Hebrew  (pD) 

Sagan.  William  Tegg,  F.R.H.S." 

Elias  Hutter’s  Edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  S.  xii.  369)  was  first  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1587.  Its  title-page  shows  its  value  : 

“ Biblia  Hebraica  elegant!  et  majuscula  Cbaractorum 
Forma,  qua  ad  facilem  Sanctaj  Linguae  et  Sctipturae- 
Intelligentiam  novo  Corapendio,  primo  statim  Intuitu,, 
Litterae  radicales,  et  serviles,  deficientes  et  quiescentes. 
Situ  et  Colore  discernuntur.” 

It  was  reissued  in  1588,  “ cum  Cubo  Alphabetico 
Sanctie  Hebreie  Linguae.”  Copies  usually  sell 
abroad  for  some  twenty  marks,  and  in  London  at 
20s.  to  30s.  J.  B. 

If  Mr.  Mant  refers  to  Pettigrew’s  Bibliotheca 
Sussexiana,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  160  and  161,  Nos.  27, 
28,  and  29  of  Hebrew  Bibles,  he  will  see  his 
Hebrew  Bible  described.  It  is  Hutter  and  Welder’s 
Bible  of  1587  and  1588  without  the  Cube. 

Henry  John  Atkinson. 

Haunted  Houses  (5‘'’  S.  xii.  246.)  — Harrison 
gives  another  reason  for  building  men  up  in  walls  r 

“ Finallie,  such  as  hauing  wals  and  banks  neere  vnto 
the  sea,  and  doo  suffer  the  same  to  decaie  {after  con- 
venient admonition)  whereby  the  water  entereth  and 
drowneth  vp  the  countrie,  are  by  a certeine  ancient  cus- 
tome  ap])rehetided,  condemned,  and  staked  in  the  breach, 
where  they  remaine  for  ever  as  parcell  of  the  foundation 
of  the  new  wall  that  is  to  be  made  vpon  them,  as  I hauo 
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Iieard  reported.”— Harrison’s  Description  of  England, 
bk.  ii.  chap.  xi.  p.  229  (New  Sliakspere  Society  reprint, 
1877). 

William  George  Black. 

“Bobbins”  (5^^  S.  xii.  286.) — I think  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  the  word  hobhins  i.s  the  same  as 
■bavins,  bavines,  b ev ins  = bundles  of  small  twigs  or 
brushwood  for  firing,  the  cognate  b and  v being 
interchanged.  Halliwell  has  the  word,  and  the 
following  references  are  given  in  Toone’s  Etymolog. 
Diet.,  sub  voce : — 

“ There  is  no  lire  : make  a little  blaze  witli  a bavin.” 

Florio’s  Second  Frules. 

“ Bavins  will  have  their  flashes  and  youth  their  fancies.” 

Old  Play,  Mother  Lonibie. 

“ With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burned.” 

1 K.  Hen.  IV. 

I have  never  heard  the  word  bobbins  except  on 
the  Kentish  seaboard,  and  should  conjecture  that 
bavine  may  be  of  French  origin,  as  are  many  words 
and  names  there  locally  used,  evidently  adopted 
through  intercourse  with  the  opposite  coast. 

J.  Huleert  Glover. 

I lived  in  Kent  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  was 
compelled  by  the  high  price  of  coal  to  burn  the 
faggots  mentioned  by  Mr.  Solly,  but  we  called 
them  bavins  or  havvins.  This  was  near  Shooter’s 
Hill,  on  Bexley  Heath.  Boileau. 

The  Miniature  Painter  Spencer  (5“*  S.  xii. 
309.) — Jarvis  Spencer  is  the  only  painter  of  the 
name  known,  I think.  Edwards  relates  an  interest- 
ing anecdote  of  Jarvis  Spencer.  He  was  a gentle- 
man’s servant,  and  a portrait  painter  having  done 
a likeness  of  one  of  the  family  he  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it.  He  said  he  thought  he  could 
•copy  it.  He  was  allowed  to  try,  succeeded,  and 
became  a fashionable  painter.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  spell  and  might  in 
error  have  put  G for  J to  his  early  pictures. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“James  Spencer  painted  portraits  in  miniature, 
and  lastly  in  enamel,  with  some  merit.  He  died 
October  30,  1763”  (Hor.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of 
Fainting,  1872,  p.  373).  Ed.  Marshall. 

English  painter  in  miniature  and  on  enamel  ; fl. 
eighteenth  century  (Phillips’s  Diet,  of  Biographical 
Reference,  Bond.,  1871).  Nomad. 

Dr.  j.  Foster  (5*’'  S.  xii.  289.) — The  present 
Hector  of  Lincoln,  in  his  edition  of  Pope’s  Satires 
and  Epistles  for  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  second 
■edit.,  1874,  has  this  note  (p.  159) : — 

“ ‘Jlodest  Poster.’— Dr.  James  Foster,  a Nonconformist 
minister  of  great  popularity  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
Sunday  Evening  Lecture,  begun  in  1728,  which  he 
carried  on  for  twenty  years  at  the  Old  Jewry,  was  re- 
sorted to  by  persons  of  every  rank,  station,  and  quality.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Pope’s  “ modest  Foster  ” was,  as  J.  F.  con- 
jectures, Dr.  James  Foster.  Born  in  Exeter,  1697, 
he  was  originally  an  Independent,  but  joined  the 
Baptists  and  was  pastor  of  Barbican  Chapel  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  officiating  also  as  lecturer  in 
Old  Jewry.  He  attended  Lord  Kilmarnock  to  the 
scaffold,  a painful  duty,  which  made  a melancholy 
and  permanent  impression  on  his  own  spirits.  His 
works  comprise  A Defence  of  Revelation,  in  reply 
to  Tindal  ; Tracts  on  Heresy  ; and  Discourses  on 
Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue.  I am  in- 
debted to  Maunder  for  these  facts,  but  know 
nothing  of  Dr.  Foster’s  sermons  or  crest. 

W.  WniSTON. 

I have  a copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Foster’s 
sermons,  “ printed  in  London  for  J.  Noon,  at  the 
White  Hart  in  Cheapside,  1733.” 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Froissart’s  “Eomance  of  Meliador”  (5*  S. 
xii.  288.) — So  far  as  I know  this  poem  is  still  un- 
published, and  a MS.  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Bibliothecpie  Nationale  at  Paris.  The  full  title 
would  be  Melyador,  ou  le  Chevalier  ati  Soleil  d’Or. 

1 do  not  know  if  the  subject  is  kindred  to  the 
Spanish  romance  about  the  “ Knight  of  the  Sun,” 
the  title  of  which  I append  here  with  some  rough 
bibliographical  information  : — 

“ Ortuuez  de  Calahorra  (Diego).  Espejo  de  IVmcipes 
y cavalleros,  en  el  qual  en  tres  libros,  se  cuentan  los 
iramortales  heclios  de  cavallero  del  Febo  y de  su  her- 
niano  Rosicler.  Medina  del  Campo,  Francesco  del  Canto, 
1583,  fol.” 

This  edition  only  contains  the  first  part.  The 
second  part  was  published  in  the  edition  given  at 
Valladolid  in  1586,  fob,  and  the  third  in  that  of 
Alcala  de  Henares,  1589,  fol.  There  is  still  a 
fourth  part,  attributed  to  Feliciano  de  Silva,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  1623,  (^aragoga, 

2 vols.  fol. 

An  Italian  translation  of  the  first  three  parts 
was  published  at  Venice  by  the  heirs  of  Altobello 
Salicato,  in  3 vols.  8vo.,  1610.  Francois  de  Eosset 
and  Louis  Douet  translated  it  into  French,  Paris, 
1620-26,  8 vols.  8vo.  An  abridgment  of  the 
same  romance  was  published  at  Paris  in  1780, 
2 vols.  12mo.,  and  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Comte 
de  Tressan.  Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

“ Laburnum  ” (5^''  S.  xii.  69,  157,  378.) — The 
Notes  on  Natural  History,  cited  by  Mr.  Sikes, 
must  be  an  amusing  book  if  it  contains  many 
suggestions  like  that  of  the  derivation  of  laburnum 
from  Varc  bois.  Once  more,  for  about  the  tenth 
time,  let  me  press  the  value  of  chronology  in 
etymology.  How  could  Pliny,  who  uses  the  word 
lab^irnum,  have  learnt  French  centuries  before 
French  was  invented  ? 

The  suggestion  that  laburnum  is  another  form  of 
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■alburnum  is,  of  course,  a guess,  but  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  reason.  It  merely  assumes  a cor- 
ruption of  alb-  to  lab-,  by  the  shifting  of  I,  and  is 
remarkably  illustrated  by  the  cognation  usually 
assumed  between  the  Latin  labor  (for  rabor)  and 
the  German  arbeit,  on  which  see  Curtius. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Charles  Wesley’s  and  Sir  W.  Jones’s 
“Lines  on  an  Infant”  (5“’  S.  xi.  .365,  430.)— 
Having  occasion  a few  days  ago  to  refer  to  a little 
■work  intituled  “ Lcs  Paroles  Pemarqnables,  les  Bon 
Mots  et  les  Maximes  des  Orientaux : traduction  de 
leurs  Ouvrages  en  Arabe,  en  Pcrsan,  et  en  Turc,”  I 
lighted  on  the  following  maxims: — 

“Vous  qui  pleuriez  au  mometit  de  votre  naissance, 
pendant  que  les  amis  de  la  maisoii  se  rejouissoient  et 
' rioient,  effurcez-vous  de  faire  en  sorte  que  vous  vous  re- 
t jouissiez  et  que  vous  riez  dans  le  tenis  qu’ils  pleureront 
! a I’heure  de  votre  mort.” 

My  copy  was  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1694, 
“ suivant  la  copie  imprim4e  a Paris,”  and  the  sig- 
nature to  the  dedication  shows  that  the  author  was 
: A.  Galland.  Brunet  makes  no  mention  of  the 
I book,  but  the  writer  was  probably  the  Ant.  Galland 
I to  whom  Brunet  attributes  “la  traduction  des 
! Milk  et  une  Nuits  ” published  at  Paris,  1704-17. 

C.  Boss. 

I Books  fublished  by  Subscription  (S'*'  S.  xii. 

; €8,  117,  150,  198.) — I have  a large  atlas,  printed 
I in  1721,  which  contains  not  only  the  names  of 
I 1726  subscribers,  but  also  their  arms.  I have  also 
I the  Grammar  of  Heraldry,  in  which  is  inserted 
; A List  of  the  Subscribers  with  their  Arms.” 

Wm.  Freelove. 

, Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Baskerville’s  Milton  has  a distinguished  list  of 
subscribers,  about  nine  hundred.  Pine’s  Horace 
has  a list  numbering  about  five  hundred,  including 
many  foreign  names.  Q.  D. 

Eichardson  the  Novelist’s  House  S. 
xii.  264,  295,  318,  337,  358.)— G.  F.  B.’s  notions 
about  the  position  of  the  right-hand  house  are,  I 
imagine,  far  more  curious  than  the  correct  theory 
' of  F.  G.  G.  F.  B.  says,  “ Surely  if  two  houses 
are  standing  side  by  side,  the  right-hand  house  is 
on  the  right  band  of  a spectator  in  front  of  them.” 
Should  G.  F.  B.  be  correct,  then  in  looking  at  a 
coat  of  arms  the  dexter  side  he  calls  the  sinister. 
In  meeting  a friend,  he  naturally  shakes  his 
I friend’s  left  hand.  An  officer  facing  his  men  tells 
them  to  “right  about”;  they,  according  to  his 
I theory,  face  to  the  left.  How  about  the  rule  of 
I the  street?  Who  has  to  turn  out  of  the  way,  being 
opposite  to  each  other  ? W.  P.  B. 

The  Author  of  “ Pen  Owen  ” ; Dr.  Maginn 
\ (5*'“  S.  xii.  263,  298,  374.) — I am  not  surprised 
! that  Olphar  Hamst  objects  to  accept  my  belief 
as  to  the  authorship  of  this  work  without  further 


evidence.  I have,  therefore,  referred  to  Barham’s 
Life  and  Remains  of  Hook  (vol.  i.  p.  7),  where 
the  writings  of  James  Hook,  the  elder  brother  of 
Theodore,  are  detailed,  and  amongst  them  Pen 
Owen  and  Percy  Mallory.  Mr.  Barham  says  that 
in  Pen  Owen  Mr.  Hook  has  sketched  his  friend 
Tom  Sheridan,  son  of  the  Sheridan,  under  the  name 
of  Tom  Sparkle.  In  the  short  memoir  of  Maginn 
given  as  prefatory  to  the  Shakespeare  Papers,  pub- 
lished in  1860,  some  of  Maginn’s  works  are  named, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  Pen  Owep  or  Percy 
Mallory  in  this  list.  I have  always  heard  my 
father,  who  knew  both  Theodore  Hook  and  Dr. 
Maginn  well,  speak  of  the  works  in  question  as  by 
James  Hook.  Therefore  I used  the  words  “ I be- 
lieve,” though  I should  have  added  my  reason  for 
doing  so.  Theodore  Hook’s  elder  brother,  James, 
also  wrote  Publicola,  a satire  on  the  writings  of 
the  infidel  school,  and  assisted  his  father  in  the 
composition  of  Diamond  cut  Diamond,  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Mountain.  George  Bentley. 

Upton,  Slough. 

Text  for  a Lych-gate  (5'**  S.  xii.  268,  294, 
397.) — “ Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.” 

Hermentrude. 

The  Legend  of  Littlecote  Hall  (5‘''  S.  xii. 
389.) — A paper  on  this  subject  by  F.  K.  J.  Shen- 
ton,  containing  what  purports  to  be  a faithful 
version  of  the  legend  as  told  in  the  country  side, 
will  be  found  in  Once  a Week,  New  Series,  No.  43, 
for  Oct.  27,  1866.  The  writer  mentions  that  a 
very  minute  description  of  Littlecote  Hall  is  in 
Britten’s  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  and  in 
a note  to  Scott’s  Rokeby.  The  article  in  Once 
a Week  contains  a picturesque  view  of  the  hall. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

First  Appearance  of  Miss  Stephens  (5*’’  S. 
xii.  329,  357.) — The  following  contemporary  notice 
may  prove  of  interest.  On  Saturday  evening, 
July  13,  1816,  a Miss  Merry  made  her  debut  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  In  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  of 
the  next  day  there  appeared  a criticism  of  the 
performance  which  commences  thus  : — 

" Last  night  the  Opera  of  Artaxerxes  was  produced  at 
this  Theatre  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a young  lady, 
a pupil  of  Mr.  T.  Welsh,  in  the  character  of  Mundane. 
Great  expectations  were  expected  from  this  dehut,  owing 
to  the  high  credit  and  popularity  of  the  Blaster.  Blr.  T. 
Welsh  was  the  instructor  of  Miss  Stephens,  the  most 
accomplished  and  beautiful  singer  of  the  present  day. 
Mundane,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  the  character  in 
which  Bliss  Stephens  made  her  first  impression.” 

William  Rayner. 

133,  Blenheim  Crescent,  Netting  Hill. 

“ Grimly  ” (5*’^  S.  xii.  206,  257.) — 

“ He  stal  the  grete  thynges  and  I the  smalle  and  all 
was  comyn  bytwene  vs  / yet  he  made  it  so  that  he  had 
the  beste  dele  I gate  not  halfe  my  parte  / whan  that 
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ysegrym  gate  a calf  / a ramme  or  a vveder  thenne 
qrimmed  he,  and  was  angry  on  me  and  droof  me  fro 
hym  / and  helde  my  part  and  hia  to  / so  good  is  he.” — ■ 
Reynard  the  Fox,  Arber’s  reprint,  p.  35. 

“ And  forth  he  wente  and  loked  y here  and  there 
as  who  saith  what  wylle  ye  here  come  I — Idem,  p.  66. 

“ And  they  lyke  and  folowe  me  wel  / ffor  they  playe 
alle  gryinmyng  and  where  they  bate  they  loke  frendly  and 
meryly  ffor  ther  by  they  brynge  them  vnder  their  feet  / 
And  byte  the  throte  asondre  / This  is  the  nature  of  the 
foxe  /.” — Idem,  p.  60. 

See  also  pp.  55,  97,  &c.,  of  this  most  interesting 
and,  in  many  ways,  valuable  reprint.  R.  R. 

Boston. 

Homer’s  Colour  Blindness  (5“*  S.  xii.  347, 
394.)  — In  my  young  days  I was  told  that  Homer 
was  blind,  not  colour  blind.  By  the  way,  we  have 
some  old-fashioned  green  finger-glasses,  to  which 
two  men-servants  who  have  lived  with  us  per- 
sisted in  referring  as  “ those  blue  glasses.” 

Hermentrude. 

“The  apples  of  King  John”  (5‘^  S.  xii.  289.) 
— I venture  the  suggestion,  but  I do  not  venture 
to  make  it  more  than  a suggestion,  that  “apples  of 
King  John”  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  “apple- 
johns,”  the  fruit  which  was  so  abhorrent  to  Sir 
John  Falstatf.  In  Cowden  Clarke’s  Glossary  these 
are  described  as  “a  favourite  apple,”  and  two  refer- 
ences are  given,  1 Henry  IV.,  Act  iii.  sc.  3 ; 
2 Henry  IV.,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

“ Galata  ” (5‘**  S.  xii.  303.) — It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  name  Galata  has  anything  to  do 
with  ydXa.  We  have  only  the  word  of  Evliya 
Efendi,  a Turkish  traveller  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  for  this  derivation.  It  looks  to  me  very 
like  an  instance  of  popular  etymology.  Can  any 
earlier  form  of  the  name,  nearer  to  the  Greek 
■yaAaNTiKo?  or  yaAa/cTtpos,  be  produced  ? The 
origin  of  the  word  is  most  obscure.  Mr.  Taylor 
says  that  Diefenbach  connects  the  name  with  the 
Galatian  horde,  he  himself  inclining  to  an  Arabib 
derivation.  See  Words  and  Places  (pp.  44,  66). 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  (5‘''  S.  xii.  289.) 
—I  have  in  my  possession  a copy  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins’s  “ Whole  Boohe  of  Psalmes,  with  the 
Prose  in  the  Margin,”  printed  at  London  for  the 
Company  of  Stationers  (cum  Privilegio  Regis  Re- 
gali),  1629,  and  in  it  the  third  line  of  the  Hun- 
dredth Psalm  runs,  “ Him  serve  with  fear,”  &c. 
The  word  “ mirth,”  which  is  substituted  for  “ fear” 
in  most  of  the  modern  hymn-books,  seems  to  have 
been  a later  emendation.  The  “ gladness  ” of  the 
prose  versions  has  always  been  rendered  “ mirth  ” 
in  [.the  Scotch  Psalm  Book  which  has  been  used 
by  Presbyterians  for  over  two  hundred  years.  The 


third  line  in  one  of  Watts’s  versions  runs,  “ With 
solemn  fear,  with  sacred  joy.”  The  first  verse  of 
that  hymn  is,  however,  now  well-nigh  obsolete,  but 
we  have  in  its  place  the  familiar  “ Before  Jehovah’s 
awful  throne,”  from  which,  though  the  “ sacred 
joy  ” remains,  the  “ solemn  fear  ” has  been  with- 
drawn. I shall  be  happy  to  lend  Mr.  Marshall 
my  old  copy  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins’s  Psalms 
should  he  wish  to  inspect  it. 

Alexander  Paterson. 

Barnsley. 

Child’s  Bank  and  its  Sign,  the  “ Marigold  ” 
(5‘**  S.  xii.  306.) — V.  S.  ventures  a speculation 
anent  the  sign  of  the  “ Marigold  ” which  I will  say 
is  far-fetched.  The  supposition  that  the  sign  is  of 
French  origin  because  the  legend  is  French  will  not 
hold  water  or  anything  else  less  liquid.  Because 
a motto  or  legend  is  in  Latin,  ergo  the  sign  is  of 
Roman  origin  ! The  “ Marigold  ” as  a sign  is 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Charles  Hindley  in  his 
very  interesting  work  entitled  Tavern  Anecdotes 
and  Sayings,  1875.  He  says  (p.  239)  the  mari- 
gold is  “ so  called  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  hence  the  introduction  of  ‘ marigold’  windows 
in  Lady  chapels.” 

“As  a sign,  the  marigold,  it  is  said,  arose  from  a 
popular  reading  of  the  sign  of  the  sun,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered as  an  emblem  of  Queen  Mary. 

“ In  a black-letter  ballad  of  the  period  we  find — 

‘ To  Mary  our  Queen,  that  flower  so  sweet, 

This  marigold  I do  apply  : 

For  that  name  doth  seme  so  meet. 

And  property  in  each  party. 

For  her  enduring  patiently 

The  storms  of  such  as  list  to  scold 
At  her  doings,  without  cause  why. 

Loath  to  see  spring  this  marigold.’ 

“ Quod  William  Forrest,  Priest.” 

With  regard  to  the  emblem  of  the  sun  as  a sign, 
I think  V.  S.  is  quite  wrong  in  his  speculation 
about  its  connexion  with  the  emblem  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  subsequent  migration  hither.  The  sun,  says 
Hindley,  “ is  an  important  symbol  in  the  distillers’ 
arms,  and  hence  doubtless  the  occasion  of  its  fre- 
quent adoption  as  a tavern  sign  ” (p.  348). 

J.  Jeremiah. 

Keswick  House,  Quadrant  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 

V.  S.  is  possibly  in  the  right  in  ascribing  a 
French  origin  to  this  sign  and  the  motto  that  sur- 
rounds it,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  marigold  is  the  true  sunflower,  as  is  shown  by 
its  Latin  name  solsequium,  from  which  the  French 
name  of  the  flower,  souci,  is  derived.  The  mari- 
gold is  one  of  those  flowers  that  open  to  the  sun, 
hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  motto.  What  is 
now  known  as  the  sunflower  is  an  importation  from 
America.  Edgar  MacCdlloch. 

Guernsey. 

Old  Saying  (5^’’  S.  xi.  24,  155.) — “They  say. 
Quhat  say  they  ? Lat  them  say,”  was  the  ancient 
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motto  of  the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland. 
The  title  is  now  extinct  or  dormant. 

Mervarid. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (S***  S.  xii 

349).— 

“ The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Turn'd  back  within  its  socket — these  reward,”  kc. 

Don  Juan,  c.  viii.  13. 

Lord  Byron  writes  thus  : — 

“ If  ever  I should  condescend  to  prose,”  &c.; 
and  T.  0.  W.,  or  his  authority,  has  made  of  a contingency 
SI  fait  accompli.  Fkedk.  Rule. 

“Down  Theseus  went  to  hell,  I’irith  his  friend  to  find  : 
0 that  the  wives  in  these  our  days  were  to  their  mates 
so  kind.” 

By  Nicholas  Grimald,  in  lines  headed  “Of  Friendship,” 
Tottel’s  Miscellany  (Arber’s  reprint,  p.  111).  Ellis,  in 
his  Specimens  of  Early  Englhh  Poets,  gives  this  piece 
(vol.  ii.  p.  71),  but  spells  the  name  “ Grimoald.” 

G.  F.  S.  E. 

(5'"  S.  xii.  370.) 

“ A captain  forth  to  battle  went,”  kc., 
is  from  Hymn  91  in  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  by  Jane 
and  Ann  Taylor,  published  in  1844.  A.  R.  R. 

(5'h  S.  xii.  389.) 

“ Call  us  not  weeds,”  &c. 

E.  L.  Aveline,  The  Mother's  Fables,  p.  157,  1861. 

Ed.  M.irsuall. 


iFltSrfllanrous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  kc. 

Will  Correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their  communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without 
delay  1 

The  New  Testament  in  English,  According  to  the  Version 
by  John  Wycliffe  about  a.d.  1380,  and  Revised  by  John 
Purvey  about  a.d.  1388.  Formerly  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Forehall  and  Sir  F.  Madden,  and  now  Reprinted. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

It  was  a great  reproach  to  England  that,  till  about  fifty 
years  ago,  no  adequate  attempt  was  made  to  give  us  a 
full  account  of  Wycliffe’s  version  of  the  Bible.  But  at 
last  the  task  was  undertaken,  and  some  reparation  to 
Wyclilfe’s  memory  was  made  by  the  thorough  way  in 
which  the  editors  set  about  their  work.  Certainly 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden  de- 
serve to  be  for  ever  remembered  by  English  scholars  for 
their  patience,  industry,  and  accuracy.  For  twenty-two 
years  they  toiled  at  the  task  of  examining,  classifying, 
choosing,  and  editing  the  MSS.  They  examined  no  less 
than  170  manuscripts,  and  divided  them  into  two  sets. 
One  of  these  sets  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
earlier  version,  principally  due  to  the  work  of  Nicholas 
de  Hereford  and  John  Wycliffe;  the  other  set  gives  us 
the  later  version,  mainly  revised  by  John  Purvey.  As 
both  of  the  versions  are  of  much  importance,  and  the 
variations  between  them  of  high  interest,  they  decided 
on  printing  both  in  extenso,  in  parallel  columns,  selecting 
for  this  purpose  the  best  manuscript  of  each  class  and 
collating  it  with  numerous  others,  so  as  to  secure,  in 
each  instance,  a perfectly  accurate  text,  How  often  they 
must  have  read  over  the  whole  Bible  in  English  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  is  not  easy  to  tell ; but  they  must 
have  become  more  familiar  with  it  than  many  are  with 
the  authorized  version  at  the  present  day.  The  result 
of  their  labours  was  published  in  four  splendid  quarto 


volurnes  in  1850,  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  Eno-lish 
philologists,  as  welt  as  of  great  interest  to  theologTans. 

‘“f  P’’*®®  of  publication,  though  not  a high  one 
when  the  bulk  of  it  is  considered,  has  placed  it  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many  who  would  be  glad  to  have  it 
Accordingly,  for  the  benefit  of  that  increasing  class  of 
students  who  are  becoming  aware  that  the  Latin  grammar 
alone  will  never  teach  English  idioms,  the  Delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  have  now  issued,  in  one  small  in- 
ppensive  volume,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  as 
it  stands  in  the  later  version,  omitting  the  critical 
apparatus  of  various  readings,  but  with  an  excellent 
glossary,  abridged  from  the  original  one  and  carefully 
revised.  The  later  version  was  chosen  because  the 
English  of  it  is  easier,  more  fiowing,  and  in  many  respects 
better;  though  the  earlier  one  is  of  more  interest  (rom  a 
purely  philological  point  of  view.  We  hope  that  the 
success  of  the  venture  will  be  such  as  to  enable  the  Dele- 
gates, at  no  very  distant  date,  to  issue  the  Old  Testament 
also.  A short  introduction  by  Prof.  Skeat  explains  the 
whole  history  of  the  book,  gives  examples  comparing  the 
two  versions,  explains  the  methods  adopted  by  the  editors, 
and  concludes  with  remarks  upon  the  language.  These 
remarks  discuss  the  dialect,  the  pronunciation,  the  spell- 
ing, the  alphabet,  and  the  vocabulary ; and  show  how,  in 
some  passages,  obscurities  have  arisen  which  are  only  to 
be  solved  by  a comparison  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  version, 
from  which  Wycliffe’s  translation  was  made.  The  reader 
is  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  most  material  facts 
necessary  for  a due  appreciation  of  the  text.  AVe  here 
give  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  as  a specimen  of  the 
text  itself : — “ Thanne  the  kyngdoom  of  heuenes  schal  be 
lijk  to  ten  virgyns,  whiche  token  her  laumpis,  and  wenten 
out  ayens  the  hosebonde  and  the  wijf ; and  fyue  of  hem“ 
weren  foolis,  and  fyue  prudent.  But  the  fyue  foolis  token 
her  laumpis.  and  token  not  oile  with  hem  ; but  the  pru- 
dent token  oile  in  her'^  vessels  with  the  laumpis.  And 
whilis  the  hosebonde  tariede,  alle  thei  nappiden  and 
slepten.  But  at  mydnyght  a crygh  was  maad,  Lo!  the 
spouse  cometh,  go  ye  oute  to  mete  with  him.  Thanne  alle 
tho'  virgyns  risen'^  vp,  and  araieden  her  laumpis.  And 
the  foolis  seiden  to  the  wise,  Yyue'  ye  to  vsof  yoiire  oile, 
for  cure  laumpis  ben  quenchid.  The  prudent  answeriden, 
and  seiden.  Lest  peraduenture  it  suffice  not  to  vs  and  to 
you,  go  ye  rather  to  men  that  sellen,  and  bie  to  you.  And 
while  they  wenten  for  to  bie,  the  spouse  cam;  and  tho” 
that  weren  redi,  entreden  with  him  to  the  weddyngis  ; 
and  the  yate*'  was  schit.s  And  at  the  last  the  othere 
virgyns  camen,  and  seiden.  Lord,  lord,  opene  to  vs.  And 
he  answeride,  and  seide,  Treuli  Y seie  to  you,  Y knowe 
you  not.  Therfor  wake''  ye,  for  ye  witen'  not  the  dai  ne 
the  our.i  ” 

The  Art  of  Bookbinding.  By  Joseph  AY.  Zaehnsdorf. 

(Bell  & Sons.) 

AVe  learn  from  the  author’s  preface,  upon  the  excellent 
tone  and  taste  of  which  we  take  leave  to  compliment  him, 
that  he  is  a bookbinder  by  profession,  being  in  fact  the 
son  of  the  well-known  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  of  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  a worthy  disciple,  in  these  days  cf  machinery 
and  cheap  covers,  of  the  Roger  Paynes  and  Pasdeloups 
of  the  past.  The  book  has  therefore  this  advantage,  that 
it  is  the  work  of  one  practically  conversant  with  the  art 
of  which  it  treats,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
prepared  by  the  merely  literary  man,  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  details  and  terminology.  In  the  pages 
of  “ N.  k Q.”  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we  should 
enter  into  any  description  of  the  folding,  beating,  col- 

“ Them,  Their.  ” Those. 

''  Rose,  past  tense  p>lural;  sing.  roos. 

' Yyue,  yive,  give.  ' Gate.  v Shut. 

'■  AVatch.  ' Know,  plural  of  vfoot.  ■>  Hour. 
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lating,  sewing,  forwarding,  finishing,  and  other  multi- 
farious processes  which  go  to  the  clotliing  of  a book  ; but 
wenmy  say  thatupon  all  these  different  points  Mr.  Zaehns- 
dorf's  explanations  are  explicit  and  complete,  both  for 
the  professional  binder  and  the  amateur.  His  text  is 
embellished  by  a considerable  number  of  borders  and 
centre-blocks  of  ditfercnt  styles,  some  of  great  beauty, 
and  by  drawings  of  various  machines.  But  the  most 
striking  of  the  illustrations  are  ten  photo-lithographs  from 
specimens  of  bindings  in  his  possession.  That  of  Herome 
at  p.  XX,  and  the  magnificent  design  of  the  famous 
French  artist  Le  Gascon  at  p.  104,  are  specially  note- 
worthy. We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf,  at 
p.  yS,  declares  himself  emphatically  against  the  barbarous 
practice  known  technically  in  its  extremest  form  as 
“bleeding,”  i.e.  the  wanton  cutting  down  of  margins. 
There  are  few  book-lovers,  we  imagine,  who  have  not 
suffered  from  this  detestable  mutilation  of  their  favourites; 
and  this  one  utterance  of  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  should  be 
sufficient  to  prepossess  his  readers  in  favour  of  his  modestly 
written  and  singularly  attractive  manual. 

Haworth,  Past  and  Present  By  J.  Horsfall  Turner. 

(Piinted  for  the  Author,  Idel,  Leeds.) 

As  a local  historian  Mr.  Turner  has  already  done  good 
service  by  his  two  little  volumes,  hidepeyidency  at  Brig- 
house  and  Nonconformity  in  Idel.  In  his  present  work 
he  has  “ strung  together,”  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  all 
that  he  has  been  able  to  collect  relating  to  the  township 
that  has  now  become  historic  as  the  home  of  the  Brontes, 
and  a very  interesting  and  valuable  volume  he  has 
made.  Although  there  is  not  much  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  place  itself,  the  book  is  filled  with 
personal  details,  not  only  of  the  family  of  the  distin- 
guished authoress,  but  of  the  clergy  and  others  who  have 
resided  in  this  secluded  village.  The  work,  which  is  well 
illustrated,  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Lord  Houghton. 

Simple  Poems  from  Cowper.  Edited,  with  Life,  by 

Francis  Storr,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.) 

This  is  a useful  class-book,  with  adequate  notes.  A 
quotation  from  Horace,  at  p.  75,  appears  to  need  some 
slight  correction. 

We  have  received  a small  catalogue  of  the  books  on 
“ Topography  and  Antiquities,”  in  the  Leeds  Public 
Library,  collected  with  special  reference  to  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  Yates,  the  librarian,  needs  no  words  of  commedation 
to  support  him  in  the  laudable  effort  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  his  library.  This  little  catalogue  shows  not 
only  what  is  in  the  library,  but  also  the  vast  chasms  still 
to  be  filled.  The  arrangement  is  by  authors  and  subjects 
in  one  alphabet.  We  doubt  the  desirability  of  entering 
half  a page  of  subjects  under  “ Antiquities.”  A Londoner 
may  well  envy  the  statement  on  the  title-page  that  the 
library  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 


to  Corrf^paiiiJcut^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; 

On  all  communications  should  bo  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

G.  Whewell  (“  Winckley  of  Winckley  ”). — Wynkeley 
Hall  is  mentioned  as  the  former  seat  of  the  l)e  Wy  nkeleys 
in  Baines’s  Lancashire,  iii.  371.  In  Corry’s  Lancashire 
(London,  1825),  ii.  268,  in  a “List  of  Names  of  Free 
Tenants,  co.  Lane.,  circa  21  Eliz.  (Hundreda  de  Black- 
burn),” occurs  the  name  of  “ Bdwardus  Wynkely  de 
AVynkely,  G[enerosus].”  The  following  collection  of 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  various  members  of  this 
family  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  taken 
from  the  Coucher  Book  of  Whalley  and  other  publications 


of  the  Chetham  Society,  may  be  of  use  to  you  : Wynke- 
delegh,  Adam  de,  Cheth.  Soc.,  xx.  {Coucher  Book  of 
Whalley)  292,  (6  Edw.  III.)  995;  Wynkedelegh,  Henr. 
de  (12  Fdw.  Ill),  292  (not  to  be  identified  with  any  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  deed  on  p.  292,  unless  under  another 
name);  Wynkedelegh,  Job.  de  (1290),  1060;  Wynke- 
delegh, Rob.  de,  320,  (4  Edw.  I.— should  be  2,  the  next 
ch.  is  in  4 Edw.  I.)  1113.  P.  292,  Ad.  de  Wynkedlegh, 
witness  to  a quitclaim  by  John  de  Whalleyc  of  his  lands 
and  tenements  in  Whalleye  to  the  Lord  Robert,  Abbot  of 
Whalleye  and  the  Convent  thereof,  “Dat.  ap.  Whalleye 
die  veil.  prox.  post  fest.  nat.  S.  Joh.  Bapt.  A.  R.  Reg. 
Edw.  tert.  post  conq.  xy""".”  P.  320,  Robert  de  Wynked- 
legh, witness  to  a grant  (carta)  by  Henry  de  Cotes  of 
land  in  Hounom  to  “ D“  Petrus  de  Cestria,  Rector 
Ecclesie  de  Whalleye,”  n.d.  (but  Peter  de  Cestria  is 
Rector  of  Whalley,  presented  by  John  de  Lacy,  E.  of 
Lincoln,  ad,  1235,  and  he  d.  1294;  cf.  presentn.  and 
note,  pp.  292-3,  supra).  P.  995,  Inquisition  taken  at 
Cliderhou  (Clitheroe)  before  John  de  Louthre,  the  King’s 
Escheator  beyond  Trent,  “ 4°  die  Maij,  A.  R.  Reg.  Edw. 
tert.  post  conq.  sexto,”  Adam  de  Wynkedlegh  one  of  the 
jurors.  P.  1060,  John  de  Wynkedlegh,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  a grant  (carta)  by  Robert  Chireye  of  a quarry 
in  Baylegh  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  “ Locus  Bene- 
dictus  de  Whalleye,”  “ Dat.  ap.  Loc.  Bened.  de  AY.  ad 
natalem  D”"  A”  ejusdem  m”  cc"  nonagesimo  octavo.” 
P.  1113,  Robert  de  AVynkedlegh,  witness  to  a carta  by 
Robt.,  son  of  Hugh,  to  AVm.  de  Grymeschagh  of  lands  in 
Wolvetscoles,  “ Dat.  ap.  Cliderhou  ad  fest.  S.  Joh.  Bapt. 
A.  R.  Reg.  Edw.  [I.]  secundo.”  Chetham  Society’s  pub- 
lications, Gen.  Index,  i.-xxx.  : Winckley,  N.,  xxii. ; 
Winkleye,  Mr.,  ix.  (p.  139,  Registrar  of  Duchy  of  Lane., 
mentioned  in  letter,  Dec.  22,  1704,  from  Jon.  Case  to 
Rich.  Norris).  Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Co.  Aaitc.,  1664-5, 
ed.  for  Cheth.  Soc.  by  Rev.  F.  R,  Raines,  pt.  iii.  p.  240, 
s.v.  “ Radcliffe  of  Todmerden,”  Anne,  third  daughter  of 
Savile  R.,  of  T.,  by  his  second  wife,  is  described  as  “ wife 

of AVynkley  of  Wynkley.”  Savile  R.  oh.  Sept.  29, 

1652,  being  grandfather  of  Joshua  R.,  of  T.,  cet.  20 
Sept.  9,  1664,  who  signs  the  visitation. 

H.  Hems  (Exeter). — Dean  Milman,  in  his  Annals  of 
St.  Paul's,  states  (second  edition,  p.  404)  that  Wren  him- 
self laid  the  first  stone  of  the  cathedral  on  June  21, 
1675,  without  any  ceremony  whatever,  and  (p.  410)  that 
“ Strong,  his  master-mason,  assisted  in  laying  the  first 
stone  and  in  fixing  the  last  in  the  lantern.” 

J.  C.  Rust. — Impossible  to  avoid  raising  the  odium 
theologicum  on  such  a question.  Your  authorities,  how- 
ever, are  of  no  value  for  deciding  the  points.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  such  circumstance  in  the  Imperial 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 

T.  AY.  E.  asks  for  the  title  of  a book  which  “thoroughly 
exhausts  the  subject  of  the  Celtic  races.” 

Frankfokd. — AYe  are  not  aware  that  any  book  on  the 
subject  exists. 

F.  J. — Have  you  consulted  the  Almanack  de  Gotha? 

G.  R. — AYe  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  proposed  note. 

M.  E.— See  ante,  p.  280. 

T.  A.  S.  (“  De  Soulis”). — No  name  and  address  sent. 

Erratum. — Ante,  p.  378,  col.  2,  1.  2 from  top,  for 
“ Mullete,”  read  ilullett. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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A NEW  THEORY  ABOUT  HOMER. 

A French  writer,  M.  Th4ophile  Cailleux,'**^  has 
^solved  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Homeric  problem. 
Writers  from  Herodotus  down  to  our  own  time, 
much  as  they  have  differed  on  many  other  points, 
have  hitherto  agreed  in  this  one,  viz.  that  whoever 
may  have  been  the  author  (or  authors)  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  date 
of  their  composition,  the  poems  are  Greek;  Homer’s 
Troy  was  in  Asia  Minor,  Meuelaus  and  all  his 
■host  were  Greeks,  and  Ulysses  in  all  his  wander- 
ings never  got  beyond  the  Mediterranean  sea.  All 
this,  we  are  now  told,  is  a mistake.  The  poems 
are  purely  Celtic,  and  were  composed  in  our  own 
island  ages  before  the  people  whom  we  now  call 
Greek  had  any  language  or  literature  of  their  own. 
The  Celts — for  they  were  the  original  Greeks — 
travelling  eastward,  carried  with  them  their  lan- 
guage and  their  civilization ; and  in  course  of  time 
these  poems,  thus  transported,  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  indigenous  in  a country  which  had  lost, 
not  only  all  tradition  of  their  Western  origin,  but 
much  of  their  original  meaning.  Hence  it  is  that 

■*  Poesies  d’Homere  faiies  en  Ih'erie  et  decrivant  non  la 
Miditerranee  mais  I' Atlantique.  Par  Theophile  Cailleux. 
Paris,  18V9. 


many  names  of  places  and  persons,  which  can  only 
by  a forced  and  fanciful  interpretation  be  made  to 
have  any  significance  in  the  language  of  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  become  perfectly  intelligible  when 
restored  to  their  original  Celtic  form  ; and  by  a 
similar  process  all  other  difficulties  and  anomalies 
in  our  present  texts,  palpable  as  they  must  be  to 
anyone  who  can  read  “Homer”  as  M.  Cailleux 
reads  him,  but  which  have  never  hitherto  disturbed 
the  mind  of  any  one  but  himself,  are  cleared  away. 
Homer’s  Troy  was  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams. 
Of  all  the  towns  so  named  (and  there  may  have 
been  a hundred)  the  only  one  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  so  situated  was  in  Asia  Minor  ; and  accordingly 
it  was  assumed  that  the  Scamander  and  Simois 
must  be  the  rivers  to  which  he  referred.  M. 
Cailleux  has  restored  Troy  to  its  true  site, 
where  we  have  to  this  day — and  it  is  strange 
that  no  one  before  him  has  discovered  so  obvious 
a fact — the  very  name  of  the  old  fortress  Ilion 
preserved,  with  scarcely  the  change  of  a letter,  in 
our  modern  Ely,  while  Scamander  and  Simois  have 
been  corrupted  to  “Cam”  and  “Ouse”!  M.  Cail- 
leux gives  a map  to  illustrate  this  part  of  his 
argument,  enabling  the  reader  to  see  at  a glance 
how  completely  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  fulfilled.  We  have  now  no 
longer  winds  blowing  in  the  wrong  direction,  nor 
the  sun  rising  where  he  ought  to  set  and  setting 
where  he  should  rise,  as  our  author  shows  that  he 
is  more  than  once  made  to  do  if  the  hitherto 
accepted  views  are  right.  The  gods  watched  the 
contest  from  their  seat  on  the  Gog  Magog  Hills  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  our  present  Newmarket  race- 
course is  the  very  ground  on  which  was  run  the 
famous  chariot  race  described  in  II.,  xxiii. 

All  this,  however,  is  but  a small  part  of  the 
evidence  adduced  by  M.  Cailleux  to  prove  the 
Celtic  origin  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  In  every 
page  of  them  he  finds  confirmation  of  his  theory. 
Almost  every  name  of  place  or  person  is  examined 
and  shown  to  be  purely  Celtic.  Etymology,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  his  strongest  points.  Any  one,  of 
course,  can  see  that  Albania  derives  its  name  from 
Albion  ; Ionia  from  its  first  colonizers,  who  came 
from  Iona ; and  that  Tarentum  is  so  called  after 
its  founder  Tara,  an  Irish  Celt  from  co.  Tyrone  ; 
but  the  vast  number  of  less  obvious  illustrations 
with  which  this  extraordinary  book  abounds  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  as  deeply,  and  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
as  the  author.  Some  there  may  be  who  will  ac- 
cept all  his  conclusions  on  the  principle  “ Omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico  ” ; others  may  possibly  be 
reminded  of  the  remark  of  Bentley,  “ Certe  si  in 
ulla  eruditionis  parte,  in  hac  prsecipue  tcov  Itv^uo- 
AoytwF,  opus  est  solido  et  subacto  judicio  : quo 
c|ui  destituuntur,  turpissime  se  dare  solent  et 
deridendos  propinare.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  author  relies 
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solely  on  etymology.  He  has  many  other  and 
equally  ingenious  proofs,  a discussion  of  which 
would  occupy  far  more  space  than  can  here  be 
devoted  to  them.  Those  who  desire  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  must  therefore  go  to  the 
book  itself,  where  they  will  not  only  find  his  views 
set  forth  in  the  clearest  possible  language,  but, 
what  will  perhaps  surprise  them  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  he  is  perfectly  in  earnest. 

F.  N. 


LONDON  IN  1607. 

Here  is  a set  of  verses  descriptive  of  London 
in  1607,  and  written  by  that  Richard  Johnson 
who  bears  the  credit  of  having  been  the  author 
of  our  prose  Seueii  Cham'pions  of  Cliristendom, 
1596,  &c.,  as  well  as  editor,  and  in  part  com- 
poser also,  of  the  celebrated  Crown  Garland  of 
Golden  Boses  (of  many  editions,  1612  to  1685), 
which  was  reprinted  in  1842  by  the  Percy  Society. 
In  his  twelve-leaved  quarto  boob,  “ The  Pleasant 
IValJces  of  Moore-Fields : being  the  guift  of  two 
Sisters,  now  beautified  to  the  continuing  fame  of 
this  worthy  Citty,”  the  following  lines  appeared. 
They  are  worthy  of  being  brought  back  to  view. 
The  following  transcript  is  verbatim  et  literatim 
in  reproduction  of  the  quaint  original  : — 

London's  Description  : 1607. 

[Transcribed  from  Malone’s  original,  at  the  Bodleian, 
640,  art.  4.] 

What  famous  olf-spring  of  downe  raced  Troy, 

King  Brule  the  Conqueror,  of  Giants  fell, 

Built  London  fii'st  these  mansion  Towei’s  of  ioy. 

As  all  the  spacious  world  may  witnesse  well, 

Euen  he  it  was,  whose  glory  more  to  vaunt. 

From  burned  Troy,  sur-named  this  Troynouant. 

This  name,  if  that  antiquities  proue  true, 

Full  many  yeares  in  Majesty  she  bore, 

Till  princely  Lud  did  christen  her  anew, 

And  changed  her  name,  from  that  it  was  before. 

So  kingly  Lud  did  shape  a second  frame, 

And  called  this  Luds  Towne  by  his  princely  name. 

Zitds-towne  it  was,  and  yet  is  tearmed  so. 

But  that  for  briefenesse,  and  for  pleasant  sound, 

F'ew  letters  of  that  name  it  doth  forgoe. 

And  London  now,  which  was  once  called  Luds-Towne. 
Thus  Brute  and  Lud,  [our]  Londons  parents  were. 
Since  fosterd  vp,  by  many  a royall  peere. 

But  since  that  time,  tiue  conquests  haue  insewd. 

And  all  saue  one,  beene  glutted  with  red  goare. 

Yet  nere  were  London  streets  with  bloud  imbrewd  : 

Yet  still  retaind  the  state  it  held  before. 

Such  was  her  beauty,  and  the  victors  pitty. 

That  spard  their  swords,  from  spoyling  this  faire 
Citty. 

From  her  first  founders,  thus  bath  she  increased, 
Fauord  of  those,  the  Diadem  aduanced. 

Scarce  with  their  deaths,  their  large  diuisions  ceased. 

Yet  by  their  deathes,  her  better  fortunes  chanced, 

As  one  gaue  place,  and  left  what  he  intended. 

The  next  successor  what  he  found  amended. 

One  famous  King,  this  Citty  doth  indew, 

AVith  wished  freedomes,  and  inniraities. 


The  next  confirmes,  augmenting  it  with  new. 

And  graunts  more  large  and  ample  liberties. 

And  thus  faire  Londons  members  strongly  knitteth, 
AVhen  Kings  adorne  what  fame  and  honour  fitteth. 

From  Lud  vnto  king  lames,  thus  London  fared. 

Sacred  Monarcke,  Emperour  of  the  AVest, 

To  whom  the  world  yeeldes  none  to  be  compared. 

By  Londons  loue  thou  art  heere  earthly  blest. 

Mirror  of  mankind,  each  lands  admiration, 

The  worlds  wonder,  heauens  true  contemplation. 

Long  mayst  thou  line  faire  Londons  wished  blisse, 

Long  mayst  thou  raigne  great  Britaines  happinesse, 

Liue,  raigne,  and  be  when  there  no  being  is. 

Triumphant  ouer  all  that  wish  thee  lesse. 

In  earth  ador'd  with  glorie  and  renowne. 

In  heauen  adorned  with  an  Angels  crowne. 

Of  Londons  pride  I will  not  boast  vpon. 

Her  gold,  her  siluer,  and  her  ornaments. 

Her  Gems  and  Jewels,  pearles,  and  precious  stone. 

Her  furniture,  and  rich  habilliments, 

Her  cloth  of  siluer  tissue,  and  of  gold, 

AVhich  in  her  shops  men  dayly  may  behold. 

AA’hat  mynes  of  gold  the  Indian  soyle  doth  nourish, 
AVithin  the  secrets  of  her  fruitfull  wombe, 

London  partakes  it,  and  doth  dayly  flourish, 

Ordayn’d  thereto  by  heauen,  and  heauenly  doome  : 

All  forraine  Lands  whome  maiestie  doth  mooue. 

Doe  still  contend  to  grace  her  with  their  loue. 

AVhat  Ciuill,*  Spaine,  or  Portugale  affordeth, 

AA'’hat  Fraunce,  what  Flaunders,  or  what  Germanic, 
AVhat  Greet,  what  Scicile,  or  what  Naples  hoordeth. 

The  Coasts  of  Turkic,  or  of  Barberie, 

The  boundlesse  Seas  to  London  walles  presenteth 
Through  which  all  Englands  state  she  much  aug- 
menteth. 

If  Rome  by  Tiber  substance  doth  attaine. 

Or  Euphrates  to  Babylon  brings  plentie. 

If  golden  Ganges  Egypt  fils  with  gaine 
The  Thames  of  London  surely  is  not  emptie, 

Her  flowing  channell  powreth  forth  much  profit, 
For  Londons  good,  yet  few  knowes  what  comes  of  it. 

Thus  by  the  bounty  of  imperious  mindes. 

Furthered  by  nature  with  a noble  floud. 

Proud  wealth,  and  welthy  pride,  braue  London  Andes, 
Nor  wants  she  not,  that  bringes  her  gaine  and  good. 
AVithin  her  walles  there  lyeth  close  concealed, 

That  wealth,  by  tongues  can  hardly  be  reuealed, 

London  hath  likewise  foure  tearmes  of  law'  most  fit. 
The  foure  fould  yeare  in  equall  parts  deuide. 

In  which  the  ludges  of  the  law  do  sit. 

Depending  matters  iustly  to  deside  : 

The  poore  mans  plaint,  and  eke  the  rich  mans  cause. 
And  sentence  giuen  by  righteous  dooming  lawes. 

First  of  the  foure,  fresh  spring  doth  intertaine. 

The  second  is,  in  sweating  summer  plast. 

The  third,  AA’ith  windy  haruest  doth  remains. 

And  freezing  AVinter,  doth  delight  the  last. 

AVhen  these  times  come,  and  Courts  of  law  vnlocke, 
Tis  strange  to  marke  how  men  to  London  flocke. 

These  be  the  Bees,  by  which  my  being  is, 

England  the  Orchard,  London  is  the  Hiue, 

Their  toyle,  her  tryumph,  and  their  fruit  her  blisse, 
AVhen  most  they  labour,  London  most  doth  thriue. 

The  lofty  Courtyer,  and  the  Country  Clowne, 

By  their  expence,  brings  London  rich  renowne. 

* Probably  not  Seville,  but  = “ AA’hat  city  ” 1 
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And  thus  from  all  sides  doth  much  substance  flow. 

By  Thames,  by  tearmes,  by  Sea,  and  by  the  Land, 

So  rich  a masse,  whole  kingdoines  connot  shew. 

In  this  estate  faire  London  still  doth  stand, 

Foure-piller,  tearmes,  and  Thames  be  the  fift. 

Which  tane  away,  then  farewell  Londons  thrift. 

The  Gentleman  says  to  the  London  Citizen  ; 
“ By  these  verses,  Sir,  you  haue  highly  honored 
your  Citty,  and  no  doubt  but  therin  haue  bin  many 
worthy  Citizens  which  hath  thus  brought  her  glorie 
to  this  height.”  We  may  smile  at  the  conceit  and 
presumption  of  legal  practitioners,  by  which  the 
other  glories  of  London  are  made  to  culminate  in 
the  activity  of  the  four  Terms.  Thus  Emerson 
tells  of  broad  roads  across  Transatlantic  prairies, 
ending  in  a squirrel-track  which  runs  up  a tree. 

J.  W.  Ebswortii. 

Molasb  Vicarage,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 


WHO  WAS  THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER,  1718? 

On  Jan.  10,  1718,  King  George  1.  created  his 
grandson  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  is  admitted 
by  all  authorities,  but  a question  has  arisen  which 
of  his  grandsons  was  thus  distinguished,  and  this 
question  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  answer  because 
it  seems  that  no  patent  ever  passed  the  Seal. 
Most  writers  state  that  it  was  Frederick,  after- 
wards Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  Mercure  Historique 
et  Politique  for  Februarjq  1718,  p.  232,  it  is  an- 
nounced : “ Le  Eoi  a donn6  le  titre  de  Due  de 
Glochester  au  Prince  Frederic,  Fils  aine  de  S.A.R. 
le  Prince  de  Galles  ; et  les  ordres  sont  donnez  a la 
Chancellerie  pour  en  exp4dier  les  Lettres  Patentes.” 
Prince  Frederick  was  then  living  abroad,  and  did 
not  come  to  England  till  after  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  George  I.,  namely,  in  December,  1728, 
but  it  is  fully  admitted  that  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  by  patent  in  July,  1726.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Was  he  already  Duke  of  Gloucester  1 

Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
(1851,  ii.  512),  gives  a decided  opinion  that  he  wars 
not,  and  suggests  that  the  title  was  given  to  a now 
wholly  forgotten  younger  brother  of  the  prince, 
who  died  an  infant,  who  was  born  at  St.  James’s 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  1717,  christened  there  on 
Nov.  28  by  the  name  of  George  William, 
died  on  Feb.  6,  1718,  and  was  privately  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  night  of  Feb.  12. 
Mr.  Nichols  appears  to  ground  his  belief  that  this 
was  the  grandson  “ named”  Duke  of  Gloucester  on 
the  facts  that  there  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  the 
nurse  of  the  little  prince  who  died,  in  which  she  is 
described  “ nurss  to  William  George,  Duke  of  Glo- 
cester,”  and,  secondly,  that  on  the  coffin  plate  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  in  17M,  it  is 
not  stated  that  he  was  Duke  of  Gloucester.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  several  very  dis- 
tinct statements,  such  as  that  in  the  Mercure  above 
quoted  and  in  the  Historical  Register  for  1718 
{Register,  p.  3),  that  it  was  Prince  Frederick,  and 


not  his  little  brother  ; and  if  the  evidence  of  the 
coffin  plate  is  admitted  to  be  conclusive  as  against 
the  former,  it  must  also  be  admitted  as  excluding 
the  infant  prince,  who  is  simply  described  on  the 
coffin  plate  as  “ Georgius  Gulielmus,  Princeps. 
Serenissimi  Principis  Wallise  filius.”  Moreover, 
after  the  death  of  the  little  Prince  George,  and 
before  Prince  Frederick  wars  created  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  he  is  described  in  Chamberlayne’s 
Magnce  Britannice  Notitia  for  1723  as  “his  High- 
ness Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burgh,  Duke  of  Gloucester.” 

It  appears  probable  that  the  king  had  deter- 
mined to  create  his  eldest  grandson  Frederick  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  Jan.  10,  1718,  but  that  when  his 
quarrel  with  his  son  (which  arose  after  the  christen- 
ing of  the  little  Prince  George  William)  became 
a serious  trouble  he  had  no  desire  to  complete  the 
patent  of  creation.  The  prince  was  Duke  of 
Gloucester  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  though  he  had 
no  legal  right  to  the  title,  and  could  not  have  taken 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Subsequently,  in 
1726,  he  was  duly  created  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  though  perhaps  not,  strictly  speaking,  entitled 
to  it,  he  waas  called  Duke  of  Gloucester,  &c.,  in 
most  peerages  to  the  time  of  his  death  (Collins’s 
Peerage,  ed.  1735  and  1741).  Probably  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  allowed  to  him  1718  to 
1726  as  a title  of  courtesy  only,  for  on  his  installa- 
tion at  Windsor  as  a Knight  of  the  Garter  on 
April  30,  1718,  he  was  described  as  “ Prince  Fre- 
derick Louis  de  Brunswick  Lunenbourg,  fils  de  son 
altesse  royale  Prince  de  Galles,  petit  fils  de  sa 
Majeste,”  &c. 

Col.  Chester,  whom  nothing  escapes,  points  out 
in  his  Westminster  Abbey  Registers  that  the  coffin 
plate  of  the  little  Prince  George  states  that  he  was 
born  on  Nov.  3,  though  the  register  of  St. 
Martin’s  proves  that  he  was  born  on  the  2nd.  This 
gives  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  coffin 
plates  c.annot  be  received  in  evidence. 

Edward  Solly. 


Tib.  Hemsteriidis  : David  Eddneen  ; Dan. 
Wtttenbach. — At  the  sale  of  Bergman’s  library 
I bought  his  own  annotated  copies  of  memoirs  of 
Dutch  scholars.  Some  readers  may  be  glad  to 
learn  the  existence  of  books  which  have  scarcely 
found  their  way  into  English  libraries.  The 
famous  triumvirate  whose  names  head  this  note 
are  commemorated  in  Supplementa  annotationis  ad 
elogium  Tiberii  Hemsterliusii,  auctore  Dav.  Ruhn- 
Icenio,  et  ad  vitam  Davidis  Ruhnhenii,  auctore 
Dan.  Wyttenhachio,  cum  auctario  ad  Ruhnlcenii 
opuscida  et  einstolas.  Accedunt  nonmdla  ad  vitam 
Danielis  Wrjttenbacliii,  auctore  Guil.Leon.  Mahnio. 
Collegit  et  edidit  Jo.  Theod.  Bergman.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  typis  E.  J.  Brill,  1874,  8vo.  pp.  (6) 
and  124.  The  book  has  an  index  of  names,  and 
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abounds  in  those  minutia;  of  literary  criticism  in 
which  Thomas  Kidd  and  John  Mitford  would 
have  revelled. 

L.  C.  Valckenaer. — Many  attempts  had  been 
made  in  Holland  to  elicit  a life  of  this  omnivorous 
reader  and  acute  critic.  J.  T.  Bergman,  to  whom 
the  history  of  classical  learning  is  in  many  ways 
greatly  indebted,  at  last  satisfied  the  want  by  his 
prize  essay,  Memoria  Lnclovici  Cas2yariValcke7ian. 
Scripsit  Jo.  Theod.  Bergman.  Edidit  Societas 
Artium  et  Doctrinaruni  Rheno-Traiectina.  Rheno- 
Trajecti,  apud  C.  van  der  Post  juniorem.  8vo. 
pp.  viii,  119.  Cf.  the  Gids  for  1872,  No.  8. 

Peter  Wesseling. — This  editor  of  Herodotus, 
like  his  more  famous  successor  Valckenaer,  found 
a vates  sacti'  after  many  years  in  the  author  of  a 
prize  essay  : De  Vita  et  timptis  Petri  Wesselingii. 
Scripsit  T.  C,  G.  Boot.  Edidit  Societas  Artium 
Disciplinarumrpre  Rlieno-Traiectina.  Traiecti  ad 
Rhenum,apud  fratresVan  der  Post,  cioioccclxxiv. 
8vo.  pp.  (10),  104:  an  interesting  and  well-written 
book,  but  destitute  of  an  index. 

Peter  Hofman  Peerlkamp,  a name  of  terror 
to  conservative  scholars,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
finished  scholar,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
most  professors  of  “ the  higher  criticism.”  A short 
account  of  his  life  is  jrrefi.xed  to  a collection  of  his 
scattered  papers,  recently  published  by  a very 
sjririted  firm  : PeU'i  Ilofmanni  Peei'lkanijni  ogms- 
cula  oratoria  et  j)oetica  nxmc  ^xi’imum  coniunctim 
edidit  Jo.  Theod.  Bergxnan.  Lugduni  Batavorum 
typis  E.  J.  Brill,  mdccclxxix.  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  248. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

A Topographical  Society  for  London. — 
Some  years  ago  (1873)  I was  permitted  to  suggest  in 
your  columns  the  desirability  of  organizing  a topo- 
graphical society  in  London  to  fill  the  hiatus  valde 
deflendus  between  archaeology  and  geography,  and 
an  inspection  of  Mr.  Grace’s  valuable  and  interesting 
collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  recalled 
the  fact  to  my  recollection.  It  seemed  to  me  here 
was  the  very  germ  and  nucleus  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, for  want  of  which  this  and  many  other  similar 
collections  will  one  day  be  dispersed,  or,  at  best, 
absorbed  into  the  immense  mass  of  undigested 
materials  lying  almost  unknown — certainly  unseen 
— in  our  few  public  libraries.  We  can  scarcely 
expect  the  Government  of  the  country  to  provide 
space  for  such  a collection  while  so  many  are  still 
inadecpiately  housed,  nor  can  we  hope  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  be  induced  to 
expend  any  portion  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
in  acquiring  it,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  one  of  their  schemes  more  worthy  or  likely 
to  give  more  general  satisfaction. 

Gan  nothing  be  done  by  private  enterprise  1 I 
do  not  hope  to  meet  many  so  enthusiastic  as  myself 
on  this  point,  for  T confess  that  I look  upon  the 


destruction  of  an  original  sketch,  plan,  or  map  as 
sacrilege — almost  equal  to  taking  human  life  under 
necessity,  though  not  quite  so  bad  as  pigeon  shoot- 
ing and  some  other  forms  of  destruction  dignified 
as  sport  ; but  I rarely  take  up  a review,  such  as 
the  quarterlies  or  the  Sahirday,  without  meeting 
an  interesting  topographical  paper,  which,  though 
certainly  not  out  of  place,  would  be  rendered 
doubly  valuable  if  it  could  meet  a refuge  and 
a “ local  habitation  ” of  its  own.  Perhaps 
through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulating 
pages  something  might  yet  be  done  to  provide 
a home  for  these  literary  foundlings.  J.  B. 

E.I.U.S.  Club. 

Some  Parallel  Passages  (continued  from 
p.  364).— 

(10.)  “ Nam  quoJ  turpe  bonis  Titio  Seioque,  decebat 
Crispinuni.”  Juvenal,  Sat.  iv.  13,  14. 

“ But  the  vices  of  other  men  were  the  virtues  of 
Barere.” — Macaulay,  Essay  on  Bar&re. 

(11.)  o?s  yap  ecrr  iv  Xoyots  i)  iroAtTeta,  ttw?, 
uv  ovroi  jPt]  aX'i'iOeiS  tocrtv,  dcrc^aAws  ’icm  xroXt- 
revecrdai ; — Hem.,  He  Falsa  Legations,  399,  § 204 : 

“ For  if  ‘a  good  speaker,’  never  so  eloquent,  does  not 
see  into  the  fact,  and  is  not  speaking  the  truth  of  that, 
but  the  untruth  and  the  mistake  of  that, — is  there  a 
more  horrid  kind  of  object  in  creation!” — Carlyle, 
Inaugural  Address  at  Edinburgh. 

This  passage  follows  soon  after  a lengthy  dis- 
paragement of  Demosthenes  as  compared  with 
Phocion.  It  is  a strange  irony  of  fate  which  has 
thus  turned  Demosthenes’  own  sentiment  against 
himself.  His  shade  might  say  with  the  eagle  of 
HUschylus : — 

TdS’  ov)f  vir'  dXXon',  dXXa  rots  avrwv  Trrepcrfs 
aXidKoiiecrOa. 

Or,  as  our  Waller  has  it, — 

“ That  eagle’s  fate  and  mine  are  one. 

Who  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
Espied  a feather  of  his  own. 

Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high.” 

(Porson,  Medea,  139,  140.) 

(12.)  Rochefoucauld  ; — 

“Quand  les  vices  nous  quittent,  nous  nous  flattens  de 
la  creance  que  e’est  nous  qui  les  quittons.” 

South  : — • 

“ Some  hope  to  be  saved  by  uttering  a few  hard  words 
against  those  sins  which  they  have  no  other  controversy 
with,  but  that  they  were  so  unkind  as  to  leave  the  sinnei- 
before  he  was  willing  to  leave  them.” — Sermon  preached, 
at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxon,  date  1661. 

(13.)  Moliere,  Les  Precieuses  Bidicules,  scene  x.; 

Mascarille.  “Oh  ! oh  ! je  n’y  prenois  pas  garde; 

Tandis  que,  sans  songer  a mal,  je  vous  regarde 

Votre  ceil  en  tapinois  me  derobe  mon  coeur,”  &c. 

“Avez-vous  remarque  ce  commencement?  Oh!  oh  f 
Voilci  qui  est  extraordinaire,  oh  ! oh  ! comme  un  homme 
qui  s’avise  tout  d’un  coup  oh  ! oh  ! La  surprise,  oh  ! 
oh  ! 

“ Madelon.  Sans  doute  ; etj'aimerois  mieux  avoir  fait 
ce  oh  ! oh  ! qu’un  poeme  epique.” 
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Addison  (I  wish  I could  give  the  reference  more 
exactly)  : — 

“ ‘ “ For  all  ! it  wounJs  me  like  his  dart.” 

Pray  how  do  you  like  that  “ ah  ! ” Doth  it  not  make 
a pretty  fii;ure  in  that  place  ? “ Ah  ! ” It  looks  as  if  I 
felt  the  dart,  and  cried  out  at  being  pricked  with  it. 

“ For  ah  I it  wounds  me  like  his  dart.” 

My  friend  Dick  Easy,’  continued  he,  ‘assured  me  he 
would  rather  have  written  that  “Ah  !”  than  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  yEneid.’” 

D.  0.  T. 

(To  le  continued.) 

D.  C.  T.  (ante,  p.  .363)  falls  into  the  common 
error  of  quoting  the  famous  line  in  Pope’s  Essay 
on  Criticism  as 

“ A little  Icnoioledge  is  a dangerous  thing.” 

It  should  be 

“ A little  learning,”  &c. 

and  the  two  words  are  by  no  means  synonymous. 

C.  S.  Jerram. 

In  preparing  for  publication  by  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society  a Charlemagne  romance  con- 
tained in  an  early  fifteenth  century  MS.  lately 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  I have  come 
across  the  following  parallel  passage  to  Shakspere, 
which  will 'probably  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers.  The  French  are  preparing  to  assault 
Milan  when  a spy  reports  that  the  Saracens  are 
far  too  numerous  for  it  to  be  safe  to  attack  them. 
To  this  Bishop  Turpin  replies  : — 

“A  ! sir,  whare  [even  if]  thay  are  sexti  thowsande  men, 
And  if  thay  were  mo  hi  thowsendis  ten, 

Bi  God  that  made  all  thynge, 

The  more  powere  that  thay  be. 

The  more  honour  wyn  sail  we 

We  dowte  noghte  tham  to  dynge.” 

L.  1507. 

The  parallel  passage  is  in  Hcjiry  V.,  iv.  3,  20-3: 

“ If  we  are  markt  to  dye,  we  are  enow 
To  doe  our  countrey  losse ; and  if  to  Hue, 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour.” 

S.  J.  H. 

“The  Bewick  Collector.” — The  Eev.  Mr. 
Hugo,  in  The  BeivicJc  Collector,  writing  of  the  dif- 
ferent editions  of  Bewick’s  Birds,  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  John  Bell  of  Gateshead,  that  no 
copies  of  the  second  edition  (1805)  were  printed  on 
demy  paper.  I have  in  my  possession  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Thomas  Bewick’s,  dated  Newcastle, 
Sept.  14, 1805,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

“Gentlemen, — A new  Edition,  consisting  of  500  sets  of 
the  British  Birds  in  two  volumes  Demy,  is  now  ready  for 
delivery.  Shou’d  you  be  disposed  to  buy  any  quantity  of 
them  I will  send  them  to  you  immediately.  My  terms 
are  these — they  must  be  packed  and  shiped  at  your  ex- 
pense and  risk  and  be  paid  for  by  a Bill  at  6 months  more 
or  less  according  to  the  number  ordered,  and  charged  to 
you  @ 9i.  per  vol.  in  Boards  ; the  selling  price  is  12.  If 
these  terms  are  agreeable  to  you  be  so  good  as  to  write  to 
me  as  soon  as  convenient. 

“ The  Imperials  and  Royals  of  the  same  work  are  now 
at  press  and  will  be  finished  in  about  4 Months  hence. 


Messrs.  Longman  & Co.  names  are  printed  on  the  Title  as 
the  publishers,  but  I do  not  mean  as  I did  before  to  con- 
fine tlie  sale  to  them  only.  Tlie  good  opinion  I entertain 
ot  your  House  as  well  as  the  obligations  I owe  it,  induces 
me  to  give  you  this  first  offer.” 

This,  I think,  proves  Messrs.  Bell  and  Hugo’s 
statement  to  be  incorrect ; perhaps  some  I’eader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  or  Bewick  collector  may  be  able  to 
explain  the  matter.  Crawford  J.  Pocock. 

Brighton. 

Church  Building  Legends. — Many  years  ago 
I remember  hearing  a legend  founded  on  the  origin 
of  the  names  of  the  two  places — Putney  and  Ful- 
ham— which  stand  opposite  to  each  other  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  The  churches  were  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  individual  manual  labour 
of  two  sLster.s.  They  possessed  but  one  tool  be- 
tween them,  so  they  agreed  to  work  and  to  rest 
alternately  for  an  hour.  The  plan  of  transferring 
the  tool  was  to  fling  it  across  the  river  ; so  when 
the  hour  for  work  arrived  to  the  lady  of  Putney 
she  called  out  lustily  to  her  sister,  “ Put  it  nigh,” 
while  the  Fulham  lady’s  watchword  was  “Heave 
it  full  home,”  the  towns  retaining  to  this  day  the 
record  of  this  wonderful  feat. 

In  a review  of  Renan’s  L’Eglise  Chretienne 
(Athenceum,  Oct.  25)  a legend  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  is  Cjuoted,  which  in  its  story  so  singularly 
resembles  the  above  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
have  come  from  the  same  source,  though  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  French  legend  is  ignored,  and 
foolish  guesses  given  instead  : — • 

“ Tous  deux,  selon  I'habitude  des  saints  de  Bretagne, 
se  mirent  fi  batir  leur  chapelle.  Ils  avaient  les  mate- 
riaux  de  part  et  d’autre ; mais  ils  n’avaient  qu’un  mar- 
teau,  si  bien  que,  chaque  soir,  le  saint  qui  avait  travaille 
dans  la  journce  lanqaifc  le  marteau  a son  compagnon  par- 
dessus  le  bras  de  mer.  Grace  an  travail  alternatif, 
resultant  de  cet  arrangement,  I’osuvre  marcha  bien  etles 
deux  chapelles  qui  se  voient  encore  furent  baties.” 

z.  z. 

The  First  Book  in  the  Heber  Library.— 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Eodd,  of  Great  Newport 
Street,  that  most  respectable  and  agreeable  of  book- 
sellers, told  me,  in  1847,  that  it  was  the  accidental 
acquisition  of  a copy  of  Henry  Peacham’s  Valley 
of  Varietie ; or,  Discourse  fitting  for  the  Times, 
London,  1638,  12mo.,  which  first  led  Heber  to 
purchase  old  books,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  extraordinary  library,  as  that  famous  col- 
lector himself  informed  Eodd  very  many  years  ago. 

Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

American  Note  ; Btles. — Knowing  the  in- 
terest our  American  kinsmen  take  in  all  details 
relating  to  them  for  which  they  refer  to  “N.  & Q.,” 
I otter  a note.  Prefixed  to  the  Poems  written 
Occasionally  by  John  Winstanley,  A.M.,  L.D., 
Dublin,  Powell,  1742,  is  a very  long  list  of 
subscribers,  including  Alexander  Pope,  Esq. 
Among  these  is  “Eev.  Mr.  Mather  Byles,  of 
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New  England,  in  America.”  He  was  known  to 
I)r.  Winstanley,  for  at  p.  5 is  a poem  by  him,  then 
minister,  in  1738,  at  Boston,  “ On  the  Death  of 
Queen  Caroline,  inscrib’d  to  His  Excellency 
Governor  Belcher,”  and  again,  at  p.  50,  “ To  His 
Excellency  Governor  Belcher,  on  the  Death  of  his 
Lady.”  Wliether  a poem  on  that  lady  at  p.  127 
is  liy  Mr.  Byles  or  Dr.  Winstanley  is  uncertain. 
Several  Belchers  were  subscribers. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

Old  Exgraving  of  tub  Installation  of  the 
Earl  of  Westmorela.md  at  Oxford  in  1759. — 
I once  saw  an  impression  of  this  engraving,  a 
I'pniarkably  fine  and  large  one,  by  Thomas  Wor- 
lidge,  and  believe  it  to  be  of  extreme  rarity,  for 
on  inquiry  the  other  day  at  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum  it  was  not  tliere.  I wished 
especially  to  see  it,  from  thinking  that  it  might 
illustrate  the  long  discussion  that  we  have  recently 
been  having  in  “ N.  & Q.”  on  the  subject  of  the 
JM.A.  dress  gowti  at  0.xford.  Bryan’s  Victionary 
of  Painters  and  Engravers,  under  liis  name,  s:iys 
of  it  : — 

“ He  designed  and  engraved  ‘ The  Theatre  at  Oxford 
as  it  a]ipe;.red  on  the  Indallutinii  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland,’ a work  of  considerable  labour,  containing  a 
multitude  of  heads  and  ligures,  most  of  them  portraits, 
amongst  which  is  that  of  the  ariist.  His  death  is  said 
to  have  occurred  in  1708.” — P.  921. 

John  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  installed 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  on 
July'’  5,  1759,  and  in  Selecta  Foemata  Anglornm. 
may  be  found  a poem  in  Latin  hexameters,  in  the 
form  of  a dialogue,  which  was  recited  in  the 
Slieldonian  Theatre  upon  that  occasion. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Kewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Books  not  in  tub  British  Museum  {ante, 
pp.  245,  260,  280,  300,  300.)— 

“ Le  Fiddle  Conducteur  pour  le  Voyage  d’ Angleterre. 
Par  le  Sieur  Couhui.  A Troyes  cliez  Nicolas  Oudot,  et 
se  vendent  a Paris  cbez  Gervais  Clouziei',  IMarcharid 
Libraire  au  Palais  sur  les  Degrez  de  la  Ste.  Chapiielle. 
1651.” 

This  is  a most  curious  work  ; it  is  now  noted  in 
the  book  of  desiderata  at  the  British  Museum. 
Curiously  enough,  they  have  other  itineraries  of 
Sieur  Coulon  for  France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  but 
not  this  one,  which  relates  to  England.  I intend 
to  present  my  copy,  after  first  showing  it  to  a 
friend  or  two  and  making  a note  for  “ N.  & Q.”  of 
some  of  its  oddities.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfiur. 

Longevity. — On  Sept.  27,  1879,  died,  at  his 
mansion  of  Edgerston,  Roxlnirghshire,  William 
Oliver-Rutherfurd,  ivho  was  born  at  Dinlabyre,  in 
Liddesdale,  on  March  15,  1781.  He  thus  lived  a 
little  over  ninety-eight  years  and  six  months,  and 
was  looking  forward  to  celebrating  the  centenary 


of  his  own  birth  wlien  death  interpo.?ed.  Passing 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar  in  1803,  he  was 
for  seventy-six  years  a member,  and  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years  the  senior  member,  of  the  Faculty. 
He  was  Sherilf  of  Boxburghshire  from  1807  to 
1868,  a period  of  sixty-one  years.  Four  years 
ago  he  resigned  his  appointment  as  Convener  of 
the  County  of  Roxburgh,  which  he  had  held  for 
sixty-four  years.  As  a lay  elder,  he  had  been 
a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  for  over  seventy  years.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  write  his  epitaph,  but  it  may  be  here 
recorded  that,  although  the  eye  had  become  dim 
that  it  could  not  see,  he  retained  to  the  last  his 
wonted  clearness  of  head  and  geniality  of  heart. 

A.  C.  Mounsey. 

Jelburgli. 

[The  Scottish  Law  Magazine  for  November  remarks 
that  the  late  Mr.  Oliver-Kutherfurd  was  probably,  at  Ids 
death,  the  ‘‘  oldest  lawyer  in  the  world.”] 

“ The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp.” — 
Burns  says  ; — 

“ The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp. 

The  man ’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that.” 

Has  the  following  parallel  been  noticed?  — 

“ Counterfeit  Honour  will  not  be  current  with  me,  I 
weigh  the  man,  not  his  Title;  ’tis  not  the  Kings  stamp 
can  make  the  Metal  better,  or  heavier;  your  Lord  is  a 
Leaden  shilling,  which  you  may  bend  every  way;  and 
debases  the  stamp  he  bears,  instead  of  being  '■ais'd  by ’t.” 

■ — iVycherley’s  IHain-DeaUr,  Act  i.  sc.  1,  p.  4 (ed.  1678). 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

“ Troylus  and  Cressetde.” — The  passage  in 
Boethius’s  Consolations,  bk.  ii.,  “Nam  in  omni 
adversitate  fortunae  infelicissimuni  genus  est  in- 
fortunii,  fuisse  felicem,”  from  which  Dante’s  idea 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted,  would  probably 
be  the  original  of  Chaucer’s  also.  ISI.  K.  C. 

A Ghost  Story. — Lovers  of  old  ghost  stories 
will  find  an  excellent  one  contributed  by  Capt. 
R.  Burton,  the  celebrated  traveller,  to  the  Spiri- 
tualist newspaper  of  Sept.  19,  It  is  remarkable  as 
showing  that  ghosts  were  as  dependent  upon  a 
“medium”  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  scene  is  laid  in  a castle  in  Croatia,  and 
the  author  of  the  story  (date  1689)  ’was  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  C.  C.  M. 

The  Four  of  Clubs. — I had  this  bit  of  folk- 
lore from  a Worcestershire  farmer,  and  as  it  has 
not  yet  been  chronicled  in  “N.  & Q.,”  I here  make 
a note  of  it.  “ There  was  never  a good  hand  at 
cards  if  the  four  of  clubs  was  in  it.”  “Why?” 
“ Because  the  four  of  clubs  is  an  unlucky  card ; 
it ’s  the  Devil’s  own  card.”  “In  what  way?”  “ It’s 
the  Devil’s  four-post  bedstead.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 
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eaurrifS. 

We  itluflt  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  he  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Mr.  Skene’s  “Ceetic  Scotland”:  Aubertus 
^ MiRiEUS. — At  p.  5,  vol.  i.  of  Celtic  Scotland : a 
I History  of  Ajicient  Alban,  by  William  F.  Skene, 

, I read  as  follows  : “ Aubertus  Mirteus,  writing  in 
the  twelfth  century,  says  of  Ireland,  ‘Scotia  etiam 
I dicta  fuit  Isidore  et  Bedre  a Scotis  incolis  : et  inde 
Scotise  nomen  cum  Scotis  et  lingua  veteri  Hiber- 
I nica  in  Britanniam  sen  Albionem  iusulam  com- 
inigravit.’  ” Now  the  author  generally  known  on 
I the  Continent  as  Aubertus  Miroeus  is  Aubert  le 
I Mire,  nephew  of  the  distinguished  Jean  le  Mire, 

I who  was  Bishop  of  Antwerp  from  1604  to  1611. 

I Aubert  le  Mire  was  born  at  Brussels  as  late  as 
1573,  and  in  course  of  time  became  almoner  and 
librarian  to  the  Archduke  Albert.  In  1610  his 
uncle  sent  him  into  Holland  to  oppose  the  heretics, 

: who,  in  spite  of  various  treaties,  were  causing 
I trouble  to  his  diocese.  In  1624  he  became  Dean 
I of  the  Cathedral,  and  died  at  Antwerp  on  Oct.  19, 
j 1640,  with  the  reputation  of  a laborious  and 
erudite  author,  and  of  a man  who  had  accom- 
plished much  for  the  good  of  his  country  and 
religion.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  : 

Elogia  Illustrium  Belgii  Scriptorum.  Antwerp,  1609, 
4to. 

Vita  Justi  bipsii. 

Clironicon  Cisterciense.  Cologne,  1614. 

Origines  Coenobiorum  Benedictinorum,  Cartusianorum, 
Ac. 

Bibliotheca  Bcclesiastica.  2 vols.  fob 

Notitia  Episcopatuum  Orbis  Cbristiani.  Antwerp,  1613. 

GeograpLia  Ecclesiastica,  &c. 

Mr.  Skene  does  not  tell  us  in  what  book  he  found 
the  passage  above  cited,  which  he  brings  forward 
in  support  of  the  second  of  the  three  propositions 
which  he  says  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of  Scottish 
history.  If  the  Aubertus  Mirseus  quoted  by  him 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  his  authority  is 
important  as  to  the  transference  of  the  name  of 
Scotia  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Skene,  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
eleventh  century.  But  if  Aubertus  Mirteus  is 
merely  Aubert  le  Mire,  who  wrote  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  his  testimony  is  only  that  of  any 
other  modern  writer  exercising  his  judgment  on 
the  records  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Might  I therefore  ask,  through  your  columns,  who 
the  Aubertus  Miraeus  of  the  twelfth  century  is, 
and  in  what  work  I may  find  the  passage  which 
Mr.  Skene  cites  in  the  introduction  to  his  valuable 
and  interesting  history  ? H.  L.  L.  G. 

Sir  John  Chardin. — I am  anxious  to  learn  all 
the  particulars  I can  regarding  the  family  of  this 
distinguished  traveller,  such  as  the  names  of  his 


parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  his  children, 
together  with  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths, 
and  any  other  information  of  interest  concerning 
them.  In  “N.  & Q.,”  .3’''^  S.  iii.  15,  some  par- 
ticulars are  given  regarding  his  daughters  Jane, 
Amelia,  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  there  is  some  information  respecting 
him  in  Colonel  Chester’s  Westminster  Abbey 
Registers,  but  I have  not  that  work  at  hand  for 
reference.  I possess  a letter  of  Sir  John  Chardin’s, 
addressed  to  his  brother  Daniel,  who  apparently 
held  a situation  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East 
India  Comp.any.  The  letter  introduces  a young 
English  gentleman  of  quality  to  his  notice.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  learn  any  further  particulars 
regarding  Daniel  Chardin  and  his  official  position 
that  your  correspondents  can  furnish. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Naylor,  of  Millman  Street,  adver- 
tised for  sale  a letter  from  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
describing  an  interview  which  he  had  had  with 
Sir  John  Chardin  shortly  after  the  latter’s  return 
from  Persia.  This  interview  was  evidently  that 
which  is  referred  to  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary.  I 
was  unfortunately  too  late  in  my  endeavours  to 
obtain  this  interesting  document.  I may,  how- 
ever, express  the  hope  that  the  present  possessor 
will  favour  the  world  with  its  contents  through  the 
pages  of  “N.  & Q.,”  should  the.se  lines  meet  his 
eye.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Sebore,  Central  India. 

[Col.  Chester,  at  p.  388  of  the  work  referred  to,  states 
that  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  died  in  1755  and  was  buried 
in  the  south  aisle  of  the  Abbey,  was  “ son  and  heir  of  Sir 
John  Chardin,  a French  emigre  and  celebrated  traveller, 
who  was  knighted  by  K.  Charles  II.,  17  Mch.,  1681-2.” 
Further  detail  is  also  given.] 

Martyrs  at  Newbury,  1556. — In  the  catalogue 
of  martyrs  who  suffered  in  England  under  Mary 
(as  seen  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5‘>'  S.  x.  122)  mention  is 
made  of  three  men — Julius  Palmer,  John  Gwyn, 
and  Thomas  Askine— who  suffered  “ at  Newbery  ” 
in  1556.  Where  can  I possibly  gain  information 
relative  to  their  history  and  death  ? No  account 
other  than  their  names  is  given  by  Foxe.  Would 
any  records  be  discoverable  in  the  town  archives  of 
Newbury!  A.  W. 

The  Transition  of  Christian  Names  into 
Surnames  in  Wales.— Can  any  reader  refer  me 
to  information  on  this  subject  ? H.  hi. 

[Not  yet  finished.  We  remember  Davy  Edwards,  son 
of  Edward  Davies,  i.e.  David  son  of  Edward,  and  Edward 
son  of  David.] 

Glubb  Family. — To  assist  a genealogical  in- 
vestigation at  present  being  made  any  information 
as  to  persons  of  this  name,  living  or  dead,  will  be 
most  acceptable,  more  especially  regarding  Henry 
Glubb,  M.P.  for  Okehauqiton,  Devon,  in  1313,  and 

Glubb  and  Charles  Glubb,  who  married  two 

sisters  of  Judge  Glanville,  of  Kilwortby^,  Devon, 
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1585-lGOO  ; also,  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  who 
married  Thomas  Glubb,  of  Nether  Stowey,  at  Oke- 
hampton,  Dec.  30,  1756.  Does  the  name  Glubb 
come  from  the  same  root  as  the  Russian  word 
6rZa&e?i  or  lv^a5«n,  signifying  bread  ? J.  M.  G. 

31,  Alexander  Road,  Bedford. 

[In  the  Return  of  Memlers,  1213-1702,  Pari,  of  Edw.  II. 
(1313),  under  “ Devon,”  the  burgesses  for  Oakhainpton 
are  thus  given  : “ Henricus  Olouhe,  Ricardus  Bourman.” 
It  remains  to  be  proved  by  our  correspondent  that 
“ Gloube  ” is  identical  with  Glubb.  Any  etymological 
affinity  of  the  name  with  a Slavonic  root  must  be  so  very 
distant  as  to  be  practically  valueless.  Burke,  Gent. 
Armory,  gives,  s.v.  Glubb,  “ Gu.,  a water-bouget  arg. 
Crest,  A demi-Iion  az.  bezantee.”  Tlie  name  is  not  in 
Lower,  either  under  Gloube  or  Glubb.] 

“Perry”  AS  appliedto  Woody  Spots. — Ishould 
be  glad  if  any  one  could  explain  the  derivation  of 
this  word,  affixed  to  woods  and  woody  spots  in 
many  counties.  There  are  Perry  Wood  and  Croome 
Perry  Wood  in  Worcestershire ; Perry  Grove, 
O.xfordshire  ; Perry  Ditch,  Herefordshire  ; Perry 
Foot,  Derbyshire  ; Perry  Bar,  Staffordshire  ; Perry 
River,  Shropshire  ; Perry,  near  Mark  Moor,  Somer- 
set; Perry  Wood,  near  Staplehurst,  Herts;  besides 
other  places.  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Worcester. 

[Morris,  Etymology  of  Local  Karnes,  gives  it  as  a form 
of  “Burg,  or  Borough  =city,  place  of  retreat,”  and  sup- 
plies two  other  instances  from  Oxfordshire,  Water-perry, 
and  Wood-i)erry.] 

Henry  Merritt,  born  about  1590,  went  to 
America  from  Kent  before  1628,  and  with  his 
brother  .John  settled  at  Scituate,  IMassachusetts. 
Information  is  desired  concerning  any  Merritt 
family  in  Kent  before  this  time. 

R.  L.  Richardson. 

Custom  House,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

“ Don  Quixote.” — I have  a copy  of  Don 
Quixote,  by  Thomas  Shelton,  with  capital  line 
engraving  illustrations.  Will  some  one  kindly 
inform  me  what  it  is  worth,  as  I believe  it  to  be 
rare?  W.  P.  W. 

WiLTZ  AND  W iLTS.— A Small  market  town  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  called  Wiltz.  In  its 
neighbourhood  there  is  also  a village  of  the  name 
of  Wilwerwiltz  (=Willibrord-Wiltz).  The  resem- 
blance of  this  name  to  Wiltshire,  Wilton,  has 
always  struck  me.  Can  it  be  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  several  places  originally 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  Saxon  tribe  ? There 
is  a belief  (but  no  proof)  that  a number  of  Saxons 
were  transplanted  by  Charlemagne  to  Luxemburg. 

A.  J.  Weceering, 

Professor  at  the  Athenieum,  Luxemburg. 

[Is  it  not  quite  as  likely  that  the  Luxemburg  Wiltz 
derives  its  name  from  the  Wiltzi,  or  vVeletabi,  a Slavic 
tribe,  whom  Charlemagne  conquered  a.d.  7891  The 
Wilsietas,  from  whom  Wilton  and  Wiltshire  (Wiltun-scir) 
are  named,  were  of  the  West  Saxon  stock.] 


Manors  in  England  and  Ireland. — Where 
can  a complete  list  of  these  manors  be  found  ? 

Eclectic. 

“The  Bloodie  Broils.” — I am  in  want  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  a work  so  named, 
written  by  one  Anne  Dowriche,  and  dedicated  to 
“ my  brother  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe.”  Where 
can  a copy  of  this  book  be  procured  ? 

Richard  Edgcdmbe. 

Aigle,  Switzerland. 

The  Oxfordshire  Election  Contest  of  1754. 
— I purpose  publishing  an  account  of  this  memor- 
able contest,  and  of  the  debates  thereupon  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  I have  in  a London 
magazine  for  1755.  The  names  of  the  M.P.s 
who  took  part  in  these  discussions  are  disguised  by 
Latin  appellatives,  such  as  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  Tatius  Pom- 
ponius,  and  the  like.  Will  any  correspondent  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  whether  these  names  were 
assigned  at  random,  or  whether  the  initials  are  also 
those  of  British  M.P.s,  or  if  it  is  known  whether 
there  is  any  other  solution  of  the  riddle  1 

WhLLiAM  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

Charleton  Family  of  Bristol. — Can  any  one 
furnish  me  with  a pedigree  of  this  family  ? To  it 
belonged  Rice  Charleton,  M.D.,  of  Both  (son  of 
Rice  Charleton,  of  Bristol,  Gent.),  the  father  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  John  Charleton,  D.D.,  who  again  was 
the  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Kynaston  Charleton, 
Vicar  of  Elberton,  co.  Glouc.,  1828. 

C.  H.  Mayo. 

Long  Burton,  Sherborne. 

“Week-end.” — In  Staffordshire,  if  a person 
leaves  home  at  the  end  of  his  week’s  work  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  to  spend  the  evening  of  Satur- 
da}'  and  the  following  Sunday  with  friends  at  a 
distance,  he  is  said  to  be  spending  his  weelc-erid 
at  So-and-so.  I am  informed  that  this  name  for 
Saturday  and  the  day  which  “comes  between  a 
Saturday  and  Monday  ” is  confined  to  this  district. 
Is  this  so  ? Clement  T.  Gwynne,  B.A. 

Leek,  Staffs. 

Flemish  Brass. — In  Denham  Church,  Suffolk, 
is  the  brass  of  Anthony  Bedingfeld,  1574.  The 
plate  is  two  feet  in  height,  and  represents  him  in 
a gown.  This  brass  was  stolen  a few  years  ago,  but 
has  now  been  fortunately  recovered  and  replaced. 
It  is  found  to  be  (so  to  speak)  a palimpsest.  The 
reverse  is  the  extreme  lower  portion  of  a much 
larger  Flemish  brass,  representing  the  feet  and 
flowing  robes  of  apparently  thiee  persons,  with 
part  of  an  inscription,  “ Hie  jacet  do’pnus  Jacobus 
Wegheschede  nat[iv]us  de  bergis  monachus  pro- 
fessus  T . . . . sacerdos  hujus  monasterii  qui  obiit . . .” 
At  each  end  of  the  inscription  is  a small  coat  of 
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arms,  viz.  1 and  4,  apparently  ermine,  three 
lozenges  (the  ermine  spots  nearly  as  large  as  the 
lozenges)  ; 2 and  3,  cheeky  (of  nine  squares). 
From  what  foreign  church  is  this  likely  to  have 
come  ? Is  anything  known  of  the  priest  and  his 
date?  From  the  lettering  and  drapery  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  earlier  than  1500. 

C.  E.  Manning. 

[Borgues,  in  French  Flanders,  near  Dunkirk,  or  Bergen- 
op-Zooin,  or  even  the  llhenish  Duchy  of  Berg,  might  be 
■meant  as  the  birthplace  of  Wegheschede.] 

The  Jerusalem  Coffee-House. — How  rapidly 
the  old  and  familiar  sites  of  the  Londoner  are 
■disappearing — the  old  South  Sea  House,  the 
India  House,  Northumberland  House,  &c.  People 
are  already  beginning  to  forget  their  localities. 
Can  anybody  say  where  the  original  India  House 
stood  ? The  old  Jerusalem  Coffee-House  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  house-breakers,  but  only  to 
rise  again  on  the  same  site.  Where  was  it  ori- 
ginally, and  how  came  it  by  its  name  1 J.  0. 

George  Beuson,  Divine. — Lysons’s  Berhhire, 
p.  226,  states  that  he  was  for  some  years  Pres- 
byterian minister  at  Abingdon.  I wish  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  related  to  a George 
Beuson,  linendraper,  of  London,  who  married 
ante  1680  into  an  Abingdon  family.  Where  can 
I find  any  genealogical  particulars  of  Beuson  the 
divine  ? Hardric  Morphyn. 

Waleinghame  ux.  Gardner. — Can  any  one 
give  me  information  concerning  this  marriage, 
■cir.  1760,  or  throw  any'  light  on  the  first  name,  of 
which  I can  find  scarcely  any  account,  though  the 
family  was  once  of  high  rank  in  Yorkshire  1 The 
above  was  apparently  a clergyman,  in  Kent  or 
Warwickshire  probably.  A.  C.  G. 

Green  Eyes  : Dante. — The  passage  in  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  Act  iv.  sc.  5, — 

“ An  eagle,  madam, 

Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  hath,” — 

provoked  considerable  discussion  in  a scientific 
contemporary  some  time  ago.  Has  it  been  noticed 
that  Dante  ascribes  the  same  colour  to  the  eyes  of 
Beatrice,  in  his  first  interview  with  her  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory  ? — 

“ Posto  t'  avem  dinanzi  agli  smeraldi 
Ond’  Amor  gii  ti  trasse  le  sue  armi.” 

Par.,  c.  xjcxi.  vv.  116-7. 

B.  Moseley. 

MS.  Life  of  Wellington  : Mr.  Gruis. — I 
have  a voluminous  and  beautifully  written  MS. 
entitled  “ Life  and  E.vploits  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  New  York,  1843.”  Name  of  historian 
not  given.  It  appears  to  have  been  copied  from 
■a  printed  work,  as  there  is  a note  at  the  end  say- 
ing, “ This  book  was  lent  me  by  Mr.  Gruis.”  Can 


any  correspondent  kindly  inform  me  if  it  is  the 
work  of  an  American  writer  ? And  who  was  Mr. 

• George  Ellis. 

St.  Mary  of  Hawardby.— The  first  bell  at 
Laceby,  Lincolnshire,  is  inscribed  : — 

MARY  . OF  HAWARDBY  . OP  VS  . HAVE  . MERCY. 

Any  information  as  to  Mary  of  Hawardby  will  be 
acceptable.  Was  there  a favourite  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  there  ? 

Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Fir  Tree  into 
England. — Will  any  learned  botanist  kindly  tell 
me  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  fir  tree  into 
England  I The  Scotch  fir  {Finns  sylvestris)  is 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  the  North.  Did  it 
ever  grow  naturally  south  of  the  Tweed  ? 

Ignorans. 

Sprat  Family.  — Archdeacon  Sprat  son  of 
Bishop  Sprat  ? 

[The  Archdeacon  who  died  in  1720  was  only  surviving 
son  of  Bishop  Sprat.  See  Col.  Chester’s  Wesiminster 
Abbey  Registers  for  details  as  to  the  family.] 

Welsh  Motto. — What  family,  about  1700,  bore 
this  motto,  “ Hwy  Peri  Klod  No  Glayd”? 

Sir  Philip  Sydenham,  Bart.,  of  Brympton, 
CO.  Somerset,  F.E.S.— Did  he  publish  any  tracts 
with  his  name?  He  lived  circa  1690.  In  what 
year  did  he  die  ? A. 

“Lock”  = Eiver  Gate  : the  Thames  Valley. 
— When  does  lock  in  the  sense  of  a river  gate  first 
appear  in  English  ? It  is  used  by  Browne,  Brit. 
Fast.,  bk.  i.  song  2 : — 

“Let  no  man  dare 

To  spoile  thy  fish,  make  loche  or  ware.” 

Is  there  an  earlier  instance  ? Also,  is  there  any 
record  of  the  first  establishment  of  locks  in  any 
English  river,  especially  the  Thames  ? I am 
familiar  with  the  evidence  given  before  the  Thames 
Commission  in  1866  to  the  effect  that  the  lock  is 
a development  of  the  mill-dam,  the  miller  being 
obliged  to  give  some  kind  of  passage  through  the 
obstruction  he  had  created.  Is  there  any  direct 
evidence,  beyond  tradition,  of  this  ? Thirdly,  is 
there  any  book  on  the  physical  history  of  the 
Thames  Valley,  particularly  the  Upper  Thames, 
which  does  for  it  the  sort  of  thing  that  Dugdale’s 
Embanking  does  for  the  Fen  country,  that  is,  re- 
cords when  artificial  channels  were  cut,  contiguous 
marshes  drained,  &c.  ? W.  T.  Arnold. 

Manchester. 

Grimm’s  “Mf  moires  Inbdits.” — Can  any  reader 
quote  mention  of  Grimm’s  Mdmoires  Inedits  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1830)  ? No  biography  or  bibliography  I 
have  seen  mentions  this  interesting  and  manifestly 
authentic  work.  Almost  at  random  I cull  two 
scraps  of  information,  new  to  me,  although  very 
possibly  stale  to  some.  Marshal  Saxe,  dying,  said, 
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“ Docteur,  la  vie  n’est  qu’im  songe  ; le  mien  a 6t4 
bean,  mais  il  a (itd  court.”  This  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  ChesterliekTs  characterization  of  life 
as  an  opium  dream.  The  other  scrap  records  a 
saying  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  Montesquieu  : 

“ Pourquoi  exhortez-vons  uu  Anglais  a devenir 
humble,  un  fermier-g6nf^ral  a devenir  desinteress6  ? ” 
Eric  S.  Robertson. 

Edinburgh. 

lIrpItcS. 

“SUTER-ALTAR.” 

(5‘h  S.  xii.  304.) 

The  super-altar  is  a name  applied  in  common  usage 
to  two  distinct  “ ornaments.”  (1.)  Improperly,  the 
portable  altar  which  a priest  on  a journey,  or  in  a 
place  where  there  was  no  standing  or  consecrated 
altar,  used  for  celebration.  The  passage  in  V.  Bede 
alludes  to  a standing  altar,  “ In  crypta,  super 
altare  pro  defunctis  honoratis  Sacrificium  solet 
offerri  ” {Hist.  Ecdes.,  lib.  v.  c.  xvi.),  and  is  cpiite 
irrelevant.  Leofric  gave  to  Exeter  Cathedral 
“ 1 jeboneb  altape,”  probably  of  ivory  {Monast., 
ii.  527).  On  the  breast  of  St.  Acca  was  a “tabula 
lignea  in  modum  altaris,”  made  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  clasped  with  silver,  and  inscribed, 

“ Alme  Trinitath  agie,  sophie,  Sancte  Marie  ” 
(Sim.  Dunelm.,  s.a.  740  ; Moyium.  Hist.  Brit., 
659).  The  small  square  table  of  oak  covered 
with  a thin  plate  of  silver,  which  was  found  on 
St.  Cuthbert’s  breast,  is  preserved  at  Durham. 
The  inscription  is  imperfect,  within  a circle,  uaia 
ETERA.  In  the  centre  is  a cross  ; in  the  outer 
circle  are  the  letters  OH,  and  on  the  other  was  a 
figure  with  letters,  P . . . 02  . . . 2 ; on  the  wood 
underneath  had  been  an  inscription,  “In  honor(era) 
S.  Petrii,”  with  two  crosses  impressed  upon  a kind 
of  paste  (R.  J.  King’s  Durham).  Reginald  of 
Durham  mentions  this  silver  altar,  “ altare  ar- 
genteum”  (cap.  xlii.,  Surtees  Soc.,  i.  89),  no  douht 
meaning  one  plated  with  silver.  The  portable 
altar  was  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  chalice 
and  paten.  “ Assigno  capellano  j.  superaltare  par- 
vum,  1418”  {Bury  Wills,  3).  “An  superaltaria 
sint  honesta,  et  non  molentur  super  ea  colores” 
(Inj.  Archid.  Lincoln,  c.  xl.,  a.d.  1233,  Wilkins, 
i.  628).  “ Superaltaria  nimis  stricta  non  habeant 

super  qiue  periculose  celehretur”  {Syn.  Sarisbur., 
c.  xl,  A.D.  1217).  (2.)  Properly,  an  upper  slab  of 

solid  material,  stone  or  marble,  set  in  a frame  and 
highly  enriched,  which  was  laid  upon  an  altar  on 
occasions  of  great  solemnity  for  purposes  of  mag- 
nificence and  devotion,  in  place  of  the  super-frontal 
of  stuff.  This  was  sometimes  square,  and  some- 
times circular,  with  a “ sepulchrum  ” for  relics,  and 
always  removable.  “Tabula  picta  ante  altare 
Beatie  Virginis,  cum  superaltari  cielato,  et  cruce 
superposita”  (Gesta  Abbat.  S.  Albani,  i.  233).  This, 
however,  looks  like  a small  retable  or  reredos  with 


a rood.  “ Dedit  S.  Albano  unum  superaltare 
rotundum  de  lapide  iaspidis  subtus,  et  in  circuitu 
argento  inclusum,  super  quod,  ut  fertur,  S.  Augus- 
tinus, Anglorum  apostolus,  celebravit”  {Trohelowe, 
452).  Here  a portable  altar  becomes  the  festal 
superaltar.  “ Superaltare  pretiosum  de  iaspide, 
ornatum  in  circumferentiis  cum  argento  et  auro  et 
lapidibus  pretiosis  operis  subtilis,”  the  actual 
superaltar  laid  upon  an  altar.  “Superaltare  de 
rubeo  marmore  ornato  cum  argento,  stat  super 
quatuor  pedes  argenti”;  another  was  “sine  pe- 
dibus  super  quern  S.  Joannes  celebravit”  (York, 
Monasticon,  vi.  1205).  “ vi.  superaltaria  viz.  j. 

de  jaspide  lapide,  argento  ligato,  et  deaurato, 
j.  de  alabastro,  et  alia  iiij.  de  marmore”  (St. 
George’s,  Windsor,  Monasticon.,  viii.  1365).  At 
St.  Paul’s  we  find  “ superaltare  de  jaspide  or- 
natum capsa  argentea  deaurata  et  dedicata  in 
honore  B.  Mariie  et  omnium  Virginum”  (Dugdale, 
204).  “iij.  superaltaria  benedicta”  {ib.,  232). 

The  “ superaltaryes  ” destroyed  by  Ridley,  to 
whom  a reredos  was  equally  abhorrent,  was  the 
“ supertable  ” of  Cranmer,  the  actual  consecrated 
mensa  of  an  altar,  which  was  “ plucked  down  ” and 
laid  in  the  pavement  and  in  the  entry  of  doorways 
in  order  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  They  have 
been  of  late  years  reinstated  in  many  churches,  as 
two  centuries  ago  the  pious  Lord  Scudamore  re- 
placed that  of  Abbey  Dore.  “ Mass  might  not  he 
celebrated  but  upon  an  altar,  or  at  the  least  upon  a 
sujyeraltar,  to  supply  the  fault  of  the  altar,  which 
must  have  had  its  prints  and  characters,  or  else  it 
was  thought  that  the  thing  was  not  lawfully  done” 
(Ridley’s  Worhs,  322).  He  alludes  to  the  Synod 
of  Exeter,  1287,  cap.  iv. ; “ Nec  missse  nisi_  in 
altaribus  et  superaltaribus  consecratis  aliqualiter 
celebrantur.”  Becon  says,  “ Without  an  altar  or,  in 
the  stead  thereof,  a superaltare,  they  were  persuaded 
that  they  could  not  in  right  form  minister.”  This 
was  the  portable  substitute  for  the  altar,  hut  he  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  mensa  : “ This  their  altar  and 
superaltare  likewise  must  be  consecrate,  have  prints 
and  characters  made  therein,  washed  with  oil, 
wine,  and  water,  be  covered  with  a cloth  of  hair, 
and  be  garnished  with  fine  white  linen  cloths  and 
other  costly  apparel”  (2  Becon,  297). 

1493,  “ For  makyng  of  the  crossys  on  the  super- 
altaryes, 4d.”  (Nichols,  Illust.,  101).  1550,  ‘ That 
there  be  used  no  superaltaryes”  (Ridley,  319; 
Cardw.,  Doc.  Ann.,  i.  89, 98),  where  Ridley  calls  the 
corporal  the  “sudarye  of  the  chalice.”  “ You  shall 
have  hallowyng  of  altars,  superaltars,  chalices,  &c.” 
(ibid.,  55,  and  Tyndale,  153).  “ They  make  super- 
altaryes, tombs,  and  solemn  grave  stones  ” (Bale, 
Image,  528).  In  consequence  of  this  use  of  the 
term  the  palls  which  covered  the  altars  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Dunstal  appear  as  super- 
altaries.  These  were  clearly  quite  different  from 
the  Oriental  pro-table,  antimensia,  just  as  the 
wooden  altars  of  our  Northern  saints  bore  no 
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resemblance  to  the  marble  or  stone  of  Hincmar’s 
capitulars.  It  will  be  seen  that  I have  therefore 
taken  the  right  course  in  following  only  English 
authorities,  which  quite  bear  out  Mr.  Marshall’s 
objection  to  the  application  of  the  word  “super- 
altar” to  the  shelf  or  bracket  set  upon  altars, 
the  consideration  of  which  would  require  a separate 
note,  but  the  following  extract  may  suflice  : 148G, 
“a  frontell  for  the  schelffe  standing  on  the  altar” 
(Nichols’s  lllusir.,  113). 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


“ Leer  ”=  Hungry  (5‘'‘  S.  xii.  267.)— The 
' word  her  or  leery  is  very  commonly  used  in 
. parts  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  in  the  sense  of  faint 
with  hunger,  exhausted,  the  feeling  a person  would 
I have  who  has  gone  longer  than  usual  without  food. 

I “ I am  quite  leery  ” is  often  heard.  “ Leery  or 
i lary,  adj.  hungry,  empty,  unladen,”  is  in  the 
glossary  added  to  A Dialogue  in  the  Devonshire 
Dialect,  by  a Lady,  1837;  “Lary,  empty  or  un- 
laden,” in  the  edition  of  1839.  “ The  leer,  the  leer- 
I ribs,  , . . the  hollow  under  the  ribs,”  is  in  the 
glossary  added  to  the  ifa/noorS'coldinf/.  The  word 
also  occurs  in  Parish’s  Dictionary  of  the  Sussex 
I Dialect,  and  in  Halliwell  it  is  given  as  of  various 
' dialects.  Among  the  English  Dialect  Society’s 
; publications.  Series  D,  xix.  p.  39,  has  “ Lear,  leer, 
adj.  empty,”  from  Britton’s  Beauties  of  IFiltshire, 

. 1825  ; and  “ I feel  quite  leer,’’  I am  faint  with 
! hunger,  from  Akerman’s  Glossary;  Series  C, 

: ii.  p.  114,  has  “ Leer,  adj.  empty,  spare  in  person,” 
I belonging  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby.  I do 
i not,  however,  find  the  word  usually  in  Northern 
j glossaries.  In  Series  D,  Mr.  Elworthy,  in  his 
' Outline  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  West 
I Somerset,  has  the  word  in  glossic  spelling,  p.  17, 
“almost  all  the  pens  were  empty,”  “ lee-uree”;  and 
on  p.  110  he  renders  “Go  not  empty  unto  thy 
mother-in-law,”  Euth  iii.  17,  by  the  same  word. 

‘ In  the  Legends  of  the  Holy  Hood,  edited  by  Dr. 

I Morris  (Early  English  Text  Society,  1871),  pp.  24, 
25,  we  read  ; — 

“ Ouer  })e  welle  stod  a tre  wih  bowes  brode  and  lere 
Ac  it  ne  bar  nofier  lef  ne  rynde,  as  it  worolded  were.” 
Dr.  Morris  would  read  sere  for  lere,  but  lere  is  in 
both  his  MSS.,  and  I suggest  that  it  is  lere,  empty. 

0.  W.  Tancock. 

Certainly  lear  or  leer  means  empty  in  some  dia- 
lects, as  in  the  excellent  Wiltshire  song  by  Aker- 
man  of  the  Honiet  and  the  Beetle,  cited  in  the 
preface  to  Halliwell’s  Dictionary,  “ His  bill  was 
shearp,  his  stomach  lear.”  The  Middle  English 
form  is  lere,  as  in  Roh.  of  Gloucester,  ed.  Hearne, 
p.  81.  Cf.  A.-S.  Icernes,  emptiness  (Bosworth)  ; 
O.Du.  laer,  “voyd,  or  emptie”  (Hexham).  The 
original  sense  seems  to  have  been  “ gleaned,”  from 
A.-S.  lesan,  prov.  E.  lease,  to  glean.  So  also  the 
O.H.G.  here,  hire,  empty,  from  lesen. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


See  Todd’s  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  4 vols.,  4to., 
1818,  from  the  Saxon  selsep,  empty  : — 

“ Tliis  expression,  in  colloquial  language,  is  yet  spoken, 
in  some  places,  of  the  stomach  : a leer  stomach.  In  Wilt- 
shire, a leer  waggon  is  an  empty  waggon  : in  the  Exmore 
dialect  (he  word  is  leery" 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  New  Inn,  has 
“ Laugh  on.  Sir  ; I ’ll  to  bed  and  sleep. 

And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  th’  house 
And  your  leer  drunkards  let  me.” 

Here,  and  in  many  other  instances,  it  means  empty- 
headed,  frivolous,  foolish.  The  word  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Cockney  phrase,  “A  leery 
cove,”  i.e.,  “knowing,”  or,  to  leave  slang,  learned.. 
It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Fairfax’s  Tasso: — 

“ I then  did  lear 

A lore  repugnant  to  thy  parents’  faith.” 

See  also  Spenser’s  Shepherd’s  Calendar : — ■ 

“ He  of  Tityrus  his  songs  did  lere.” 

A.  Granger  Hutt. 

8,  Oxford  Road,  Kilburn. 

Prof.  Attwell  may  see  from  the  following 
extract  that  this  word  was  used  by  Early  English 
writers  in  the  sense  of  empty  : — 

“ An  other  certain  man  complaining,  that  he  was  euen 
doggue  wearie,  and  dene  tiered  with  goyng  a long  iourney, 
Socrates  asked,  whether  his  boye  had  been  liable  enough 
to  kepe  foote  with  hym  all  the  waiel  He  saied,  yea. 
Went  he  leere  (quoth  Socrates)  or  els  charged  with  the 
charge  of  any  burden  1 He  caried  a good  preatie  packe 
on  his  necke,  saied  the  man.  And  what?  Dooeth  the 
boie  finde  any  faute,  that  he  is  werie,  quoth  Socrates?” 
When  the  feloe  had  saied  naie.  And  art  thou  not  ashamed 
(said  Socrates)  of  soche  nicenes,  that  goyng  on  the  waie 
emptie,  and  voide  of  any  burden,  thou  shouldest  be  werie, 
sens  that  he  hauyng  caried  a fardelle,  complaineth  not  of 
wearinesse.” — Afioph.  of  Erasmus,  translated  by  N.  Udall, 
1542,  reprint  1877,  p.  8. 

E.  E. 

Boston. 


This  word,  or  one  of  its  variations,  lary,  lear, 
hary,  and  leery,  is  used  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset,  and  is  defined  by 
local  writers  as  “ empty,”  “ empty  in  the  stomach,” 
“ hungry,”  “ thin,”  “ wanting  food.”  Pulman, 
writing  near  the  junction  of  the  last  three  of  th© 
counties,  says  ; — 

“ Sinking  in  the  stomach  ; almost  faint  from  hunger. 
This  is  a very  expressive  word,  meaning  something- 
more  than  hunger,  and  what  the  word  hunger  does  not 
convey.” 

See  also  Halliwell,  Nares,  and  Parish  (Sussex). 

Wm.  Pengelly. 


Torquay. 


I have  been  told  that  her  may  still  be  heard  in 
the  mouths  of  Somersetshire  peasants.  Halliwell 
gives  hctr  in  the  sense  of  “ hollow,  empty.”  “The 
lear  ribs,  the  hollow  under  the  ribs.  Var.  Dial.”' 
Stratmann  gives  lere  (vacuus)  as  occurring  in  the 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  1528  (Dorsetshire, 
c.  1225),  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Ixxxi.  1 (Glou- 
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cester,  1300),  and  in  the  Talc  of  Bcryn,  1952.  Its 
cognate  hlri  (vacuus)  occurs  in  the  Old  Saxon 
poem  the  TIcliand  (ninth  century).  Cf.  A.-S.  leas, 
empty,  false  ; Eng.  loose;  Gothic  laus  (vacuus),  in 
Luke  i.  53  ; also  the  Eng.  suffix  -less  (as  in  care- 
less), and  the  Germ,  -los  (us  in  fried-ffis). 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

iee?-  = hungry  is  common  in  S.  Berks.  It  means 
hoth  empty  and  hungry,  and  is  used  alike  of  men 
and  cattle.  I have  often  heard  it  used  by  a man 
in  my  employ,  till  lately,  on  my  place  in  S.  Berks. 
Frow  for  rotten,  and  re?ic(7  for  refuse  to  fulfil  a pro- 
mise, are  also  in  use.  By  the  way,  did  not  Shake- 
speare use  Lear  in  a metaphorical  sense  1 If  so, 
lear,  not  leer.  Walter  Wren. 

T.  Wright  has  from  Harrington’s  Ariosto,  xxxv. 
G4,  to  illustrate  the  sense  of  empty  : — 

“ But  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  lay, 

The  horse  runs  leere  away  without  the  man.” 

1‘rov.  Diet.,  s.v. 

“ Feeling  leer,”  as  occurring  in  Sussex  and  Hamp- 
shire, is  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2“'^  S.  viii.  483  and 
iv.  4,  517.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  late  Herbert  Coleridge,  in  his  Diet,  of  Old 
Fyiglish  JVords  (1862),  gave  “ Lere,  adj.=empty,” 
with  references  to  passages  in  the  Owl  and  Night- 
ingale (1.  1526)  and  Robert  of  Gloucester  (1.  541), 
and  compared  the  word  with  “ A.-S.  leer,  lames. 
Germ,  leer.'”  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

I remember  once  hearing  a shepherd  say  in 
Oxfordshire,  “I  be  welly  fammled.  I be  so  leer  I 
could  welly  eat  the  barn  slatts  ” (I  am  nearly 
famished.  I am  so  hungry  I could  nearly  eat  the 
slates  off  the  barn).  J ames  Foster. 

Authorpe  llectory,  Louth. 

Leer  is  used  in  Sussex  to  express  the  sense  of 
■craving  produced  by  weakness  or  long  fasting. 
“ I feel  weak  and  leer.”  J.  P. 

I have  always  understood  that  this  word  was  of 
German  origin.  H.  T.  E. 

Cambrian  English  (5“'  S.  xii.  326,  372,  392.) 
— The  answer  of  A.  J.  M.  de.als  very  little  wdth 
the  subject  of  my  note,  and  very  much  with  matters 
which  are  wdiolly  irrelevant.  What  I thought 
worth  remarking  was  that  in  a much-frequented 
and  therefore  “fashionable”  part  of  Wales  a notice 
so  ludicrously  ungrammatical  should  be  exhibited 
close  to  a public  footpath  by  one  who,  at  any  rate, 
professed  to  be  conveying  his  ideas  in  English. 
Here  it  is  again : “ Any . Person . Will . Truespass . ths . 
Land.Bee.Liaeble.of  The. Low.”  And  I am  of  the 
same  opinion  still.  The  fact  that  Welsh  is  freely 
spoken  in  the  district  is  surely  no  reason  why 
English  should  not  be  knowm  likewise.  Generally, 
I think,  it  is  very  fairly  known  all  over  the  Prin- 


cipality— at  least,  I have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
conversing  with  several  of  the  inhabitants  in  that 
language,  and  also  in  Welsh,  which  I can  read  and 
write  and  understand,  though  I cannot  speak  it 
fluently.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  sneer  at  Wales  or  its  people,  or  at  yr  hen 
iaith  Gymraeg,  over  which  much  of  my  time  has 
been  pleasantly  and,  I hope,  profitably  spent.  But 
in  exact  proportion  to  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
this  ancient  race  is  the  desire  that  its  sons  and 
daughters  should  learn  accurately  the  English 
tongue  side  by  side  with  their  own,  because  English 
will  be,  and  must  be,  “ the  language  of  the  future” 
to  them.  Were  I to  reveal  my  name  A.  J.  M. 
might  possibly  (if  he  has  interested  himself  much 
in  Celtic  matters)  recognize  that  of  one  who  has 
spent  both  money  and  labour  in  furtherance  of  the 
study  of  Celtic  philology  and  literature,  on  which 
account  I have  been  blamed  by  some  of  my  friends 
for  making  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “ a futile 
attempt  to  galvanize  into  the  semblance  of  life  the 
bodies  of  defunct  languages,  which  were  better 
buried  out  of  sight.”  That  other  notice  about 
“Mantraps  and  7roXvf>Xot(r[doLo”  is  really  very 
good,  and  well  worth  recording.  Viator. 

When  A.  J.  M.  speaks  of  “ the  ‘ fashionable 
watering-place  ’ of  Dolgelly  ” I presume  he  means 
Barmouth.  At  any  rate,  Dolgelly  is  a good  ten 
miles  from  the  coast.  A.  R. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 

French  Accented  “e”  (5‘’^  S.  xii.  46,  253, 
315.) — I must  apologize  to  Dr.  Brewer  for  having 
unintentionally  mistaken  the  purport  of  his  query. 
I certainly  understood  it  to  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
letters  e,  e,  c,  e;  I now  find  that  he  was  referring  to 
the  origin  of  the  sounds  represented  by  these 
symbols.  This  is,  of  course,  a far  deeper  question, 
and  one  which  it  is  much  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  answer  fully.  I shall  confine  myself, 
therefore,  to  answering  the  further  question  which 
Dr.  Brewer  has  put  to  me. 

He  asksme,“  Whyshould  e sometimes  be  accented 
and  sometimes  not  I ” i.e.,  as  I understand,  why  do 
we  sometimes  write  dand  sometimes  e?  I answer. 
Because  we  sometimes  pronounce  e and  sometimes  e. 
For  instance,  Ave  Avrite  debout,  deed,  deld,  dehors, 
&c.,  because  we  so  pronounce  the  Avords ; Ave  do  not 
so  pronounce  them  because  they  are  so  written. 
In  the  same  way  we  write  geometric  (yew/xerpta), 
Cesar,  h'esiter,  giant,  because  these  are  the  words, 
or  rather  sounds,  which  we  wish  to  express  by 
symbols.  With  all  deference  to  Dr.  Brewer,  I 
must  confess  that  I fail  to  perceive  the  Avide  dif- 
ference of  condition  which  he  speaks  of  in  the 
Avords  just  cited.  The  vowel  sound  is  the  same  in 
all,  and  it  is  expressed  in  each  case  by  the  same 
symbol.  The  fact  that  this  common  vowel  sound 
represents  what  was,  in  the  language  from  which 
each  word  has  been  borrowed  (or,  as  in  the  case  of 
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giant,  has  developed),  a different  sound  does  not, 
I must  submit,  furnish  grounds  for  impeaching  the 
French  orthography  of  inconsistency.  It  is,  on  the 
contr.ary,  rather  an  evidence  of  its  consistency.  It 
: would  surely  have  been  less  orfliographical  to  re- 
' present  the  same  sound  by  different  symbols. 

The  words  Cesar,  hesiter,  hiros,  geometrie,  as  they 
j are  now  written,  show  us  that  those  who  first 
i adopted  them  into  French  so  pronounced  the  vowel 
I sounds  of  the  originals,  while  giant  represents  the 
form  which  the  stem  gigant-  has  reached  by  the 
) softening  out  of  its  middle  guttural  (possibly 
I leaving  a trace  of  itself  in  the  modified  vowel 
! sound).  The  question  whether  those  who  adopted 
I the  words  Cesar,  hesiter,  heros,  geometrie,  were  right 
, in  so  pronouncing  the  vowels  of  their  originals  is 
i quite  another  matter,  and  hardly  belongs  to  the 
I present  subject.  The  case  of  giant  is  somewhat 
I different,  as  this  is  a developed,  not  an  adopted, 
j word.  The  Latin  stem  gigant-  has  become  in  the 
I mouths  of  the  people,  the  real  makers  of  language, 
giant,  an  intermediate  form  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
' Provencal  jayan.  Whatever  be  the  process  by 
' which  the  present  vowel  sound  in  the  words  above 
! cited  h.as  arisen,  it  is  surely,  according  to  the  re- 
I cognized  French  system  of  alphabetic  writing, 

I correctly  represented  by  the  symbol  e. 

I Arthur  E.  Quekett. 

i “ Mastiff”  S.  xii.  38-1.) — Dr.  Charnock’s 
I reference  of  the  word  to  the  French  metif  (formerly 
I mestif)  or  mitis,  a mongrel,  person  of  mixed  race, 

! leads  us  on  a wrong  scent.  Mastiff  vf as  never  used 
I in  the  sense  of  mongrel.  The  essential  meaning 
was  always  a large  dog,  a ban-dog,  or  dog  kept  tied 
up  for  the  purpose  of  a guard.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  radically  identical  with  the 
synonymous  Italian  mastino,  French  mastin,  matin, 
which  may  reasonably  be  explained  from  the  Vene- 
tian mastin,  large-limbed  (Patriarchi).  Mastiff 
was  formerly  w’ritten  also  masty  ; “ a masty  dog  ” 
(Hobson’s  Jests),  masty  eurs  ” (Dubartas).  And 
masty,  according  to  Halliwell,  is  used  in  Lincoln- 
shire in  the  sense  of  very  large  and  big.  Skinner, 
who  was  a Lincolnshire  man,  explains  “a  masty 
fellow  ” as  a massy,  robust  man.  He  gives  what 
I do  not  doubt  is  the  true  derivation  of  mastiff, 
from  German  masten  (“  to  mastyn  beestys,”  Promp- 
torium),  to  fatten,  because,  as  he  says,  the  mastiff 
is  a large  dog  and  so  seems  better  fed.  In  old 
English  it  was  applied  to  a fatted  hog  as  well  as 
a large  dog.  Mestyf,  “ hogge  or  swyne,  majalis  ” ; 
mestyf,  “ hownde,  Spartanus”  {Prompt.).  Swiss 
mastig,  fat,  fleshy  (Schmidt,  Idioticon  Bernense). 

H.  Wedgwood. 

A Note  on  Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson” 
(5^*“  S.  xii.  285.) — Acts  xvii.  21  (not  2)  is,  doubt- 
less, the  reference  intended  by  Mr.  Macray, 
whose  explanation  of  Johnson’s  phrase  is  a very 
probable  one.  Still,  in  an  edition  of  Boswell’s 


of  Johnson  edited  by  Malone,  the  editor,  as 
an  explanation  of  the  soliloquy,  gives  this  as  sup- 
plemental to  the  foot-note  given  by  you.  Malone 
says  this  : — 

“ Johnson  may  also  have  alluded  to  the  university  of 
which  he  was  a member,  and  whose  classical  pre-eminence 
he  so  strenuously  asserted.  His  full  meaning  probably 
was,  that  if  he  travelled  it  behoved  him,  in  justice  to  hia 
renowned  literary  parent,  not  to  betray  ignorance  or  in- 
capacity, ‘ for  an  Athenian  (Oxford!  blockhead  is  the 
worst  of  all  blockheads.’  Dryden  (who  had  studied  at 
Cambridge)  says,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  complimenting 
the  rival  university, — 

‘ Oxford  to  him  a dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother  University  ; 

Thebes  did  his  green  unknowing  youth  engage. 

He  chooses  Athens  in  bis  riper  age.’ 

It  is  possible  that  these  lines  may  have  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  mind  of  so  zealous  an  Oxonian  as  Johnson 
and  suggested  the  phrase  in  question.” 

Frede.  Rule. 

George  Lesly,  Hector  of  Wittring  (5^^^  S. 
xii.  308),  was  also  author  of 
“The  Universal  Medicine;  a Sermon.  Together  with 
Pour  More.  "Piz.  God  Just,  and  Man  Miserable.  The 
Reward  of  the  Faithful.  Saul  amongst  the  Prophets. 
And  Jesus  the  Desired  Object.  Preached  on  Several 
Texts  of  Scripture.  The  Second  Edition.  London : 
Printed  for  Nicholas  Woolfe  next  the  Seven  Stars  in 
Newgate  Street.  1684.” 

The  Divine  Dialogues,  and  Joseph  Reviv'd,  of 
1684,  are  both  second  editions.  I shall  be  glad  of 
the  reference  to  the  first  editions. 

John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

General  Walker,  “ the  grey-eyed  man  of 
DESTINY  ” (d***  S.  xi.  57.) — As  no  reply  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  A.  0.  V.  P.’s  query,  allow  me 
to  suggest  that  its  source  is  to  be  found  in  the 
accepted  maxim  of  “ manifest  destiny  ” of  this 
country.  By  this  is  represented  the  standard 
assumption  of  a zealous  party  in  the  United  States 
that  naturally  the  West  Indies  and  all  adjacent 
islandis,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  are  but  parts  of  one  great  political 
whole,  and  that  it  is  their  manifest  destiny  to 
become  united  under  the  government  of  the  great 
republic.  Walker,  in  his  attempt  upon  Nicaragua, 
was  regarded  by  his  followers  and  others  who 
sympathized  with  him  as  an  agent  in  the  evolution 
of  that  condition.  Add  to  this  the  facts  that 
Walker  had  grey  eyes,  and  that  these  are — in  this 
country,  at  least— universally  considered  indicative 
of  enterprise,  energy,  pluck,  and  aggressiveness, 
and  the  origin  of  the  sobriquet  seems  accounted 
for.  B. 

New  Orleans. 

Sir  Thomas  Player  (5‘>*  S.  xii.  409.) — Burke 
gives,  in  his  General  Armory,  s.v.  Player,  “ Az.,  a 
pale  erm.  Crest,  an  armed  arm  in  bend  couped 
below  the  elbow,  the  hand  supporting  a broken 
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spear  erect.”  Also  Player  (Hackney,  co.  Middle- 
sex), “ Az.,  a pale  or,  guttee  de  sang.  Orest,  an 
arm  in  armour  fesseways  holding  a broken  lance, 
all  ppr.  IMotto,  Servitute  clarior.”  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  that  the  families  bearing  these  nearly 
identical  arms  must  have  been  of  the  same  original 
stock.  The  probability  is  that  Sir  Thomas  was  of 
the  Hackney  line.  Nomad. 

Pope  : “ The  New  Gates  at  Chiswick  ” (5‘*' 

S.  xii.  409.) — I do  not  find  the  lines  referred  to  in 
Cary’s  (Moxon),  but  they  appear  among  his 
works  in  vol.  viii.  of  Anderson’s  British  Poets, 
p.  1G3.  It  will  save  trouble  if  I transcribe  them  : 

“ Oft  an  Old  Gate  erected  in  Chimich  Gardens. 

O Gate,  how  cam’st  thou  here  1 

Gale.  I was  brought  from  Chelsea  last  year, 

Batter’d  with  wind  and  weather. 

Inigo  Junes  put  me  together; 

Sir  Hans  Sloano 
Let  me  alone ; 

Burlington  brought  me  hither.” 

The  verses  are  dated  1742.  In  1740,  when  Beau- 
fort House,  Chelsea,  was  taken  down.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  gave  Inigo  Jones’s  gate  to  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, who  carefully  erected  it  in  his  garden  at 
Chiswick.  Austin  Dobson. 

Does  not  Mr.  Piesse  refer  to  the  lines  On 
Beaufort  House  Gate  at  Chisiviclc,  which  will  be 
found  at  p.  320,  vol.  ii.  of  the  Aldine  edition, 
small-paper  copy,  of  Pope’s  Poetical  WorJes  (Lon- 
don, Bell  & Dal'dy,  1866)1  H.  G.  H. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

“Peach”  (5‘''  S.  xii.  383.)— The  use  of  the 
word  “ appeach  ” in  the  sense  of  the  modern  “ to 
peach  ” is  not  so  very  uncommon.  I send  here 
two  instances  : — 

“ Who  also  betweene  the  time  of  his  apprehension  and 
the  said  sessions,  appeaclied  manie  for  stealing  of  horsses, 
whereof  (diuerse  being  apprehended)  ten  of  them  were 
condemned,  and  hanged  in  Smithfield,”  &c. — Fieniing, 
Continuation  of  Ilolinslied’s  Chronicle,  1587,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1356,  col.  1. 

“ The  king  gave  an  easie  eare  to  any  man,  that  would 
appeach  others  for  his  advantage  ; whereby  it  sometimes 
happened,  that  offenders  were  acquited  by  accusing 
innocents.” — Sir  J.  Hayward,  Norman  Kings,  1613, 
p.  190. 

The  transition  from  the  transitive  to  the  intransitive 
is  seen  clearly  in  Dryden,  Spanish  Fryar,  Act  iv. 
sc.  1 (1681),  “I’ll  not  hang  alone,  Fryar;  I’m 
resolv’d  to  peach  thee  before  thy  Superiours,  for 
what  thou  hast  done  already.”  But  surely  Dr. 
Mackay  does  not  seriously  propose  the  Latin 
peccare  as  the  origin  of  the  term.  See  Prof.  Skeat’s 
Dictionary,  s.v.  “ Impeach,”  where  it  is  clearly 
shown  to  be  from  Latin  piedica,  a fetter. 

S.  J.  H. 

Koman  Gold  Coin  (5‘’»  S.  xii.  388.) — The  aurei 
of  Vitellius  are  all  scarce,  as  his  reign  was  a short 
one.  The  value  of  your  correspondent’s  coin  de- 


pends a good  deal  on  its  state,  for  the  “ perfect 
preservation  ” of  the  outsider  is  a very  different 
thing  from  that  of  the  numismatist.  But  if  in  really 
a fine  state  this  aureus  would  be  worth,  say,  from 
three  to  five  pounds.  A. 

“ Lissome  unked  ” (5*'’'  S.  xii.  406.) — Seventy- 
five  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  a visit  by  my  sisters 
and  brothers  to  my  grandmother,  a Staffordshire 
woman,  my  mother’s  observation  “ that  the  older 
lady  would  find  it  dull”  w'as  more  than  answered 
by  the  reply,  “ The  lissomeness  will  make  up  for 
the  unlcedness.”  E.  D.  K. 

“Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau  ” (5**“  S.  xii.  408.) 
— Clarry  will  find  a notice  of  the  above  work  in 
Carlyle’s  “ Essay  on  Mirabeau,”  pp.  69-70,  vol.  v., 
of  the  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Worhs, 
1857.  D.  Barron  Brightwell. 

Louis  XV.  (5**'  S.  xii.  409.) — A good  deal  of  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  referred  to  will  be  found 
in  “ The  Memoirs  of  Madame  duBarri,”  translated 
from  the  French,  1830,  3 vols.,  being  vols.  xxix.  to 
xxxi.  of  Autobiography:  a Collection  of  the  most 
Distructive  and  Amusing  Bives. 

Charles  Wylie. 

When  were  Trousers  first  worn  in  Eng- 
land 1 (5*'^  S.  xii.  365.) — The  earliest  instance  of 
the  word  “trousers”  that  I have  come  across  is 
in  James  Parry’s  True  Anti-Pamela.  My  copy 
has  the  title  defective,  and  I am  consequently  not 
quite  sure  which  edition  it  is.  I believe  it  to  be 
the  first.  According  to  Bohn’s  Lowndes  it  was  first 
published  in  1741,  and  reprinted  in  1742  and  1770. 
In  this  book,  p.  188,  the  following  passage  occurs: 

“ Trowzers  are  commonly  wore  by  those  that  ride 
post  down  into  the  Nortli,  and  are  very  warm  ; at  the 
same  time  they  keep  the  coat,  breetches,  &c.,  very  clean 
by  being  wore  over  them.” 

They  were  clearly  not  the  same  kind  of  garments 
as  we  understand  by  the  word. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Your  correspondent  testifies  that  they  were  worn 
in  1791,  though  then  considered  ridiculous,  and 
were  more  generally  worn  during  “ the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century.”  I would  note  that  it 
is  related  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  when  she  performed  as 
Imogen  in  the  year  1802,  that  her  male  dress  was 
“ exactly  the  strait  or  frock  coat  and  trousers  of 
our  modern  beaux.”  Cutiibert  Bede. 

[See  ante,  p.  405.] 

A Medihsval  Bell  : a Curious  Innovation 
(5^'’  S.  xii.  388.) — There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  inscription  upon  one  of  the  two  bells  in 
Hordley  Church  is  a departure  from  the  common 
rules  of  bell  inscriptions  as  also  from  common  sense. 
No  doubt  “ invocation  ” was  intended,  and  just  as 
surely  has  an  error  been  made.  If  you  delete  “ ora 
pro  nobis,”  and  substitute  “ miserere  nobis,”  it 
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would  be  an  invocation  easily  understood  ; but 
; surely  to  invoke  the  Holy  Trinity  to  “yu-ay  for  us,” 

■ as  the  inscription  now  reads,  is  an  error,  though  I 
I am  willing  to  believe  an  unintentional  one,  and  no 
^1  doubt  that  is  why  Cucullus  “considers  it  a curious 
I innovation.”  There  are  many  unique  inscriptions 
I on  early  cast  English  bells,  but  I have  not  met  with 
j one  similar  to  that  at  Hordley.  The  inscription 
I must  have  been  selected  by  some  one  ignorant  of 

its  purport,  probably  by  the  donor  of  the  bell,  who 
I had  his  own  way  in  tlie  matter,  little  thinking  it 
I would  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  1879. 

J.  W.  Savill,  E.R.H.S. 

Surely,  whether  Cucullus  meant  innovation  or 

■ invocation,  CAMrANisxA  needs  no  special  know- 

j ledge  of  bells  to  see  in  “ Sancta  Trinitas  ora  pro 
I nobis  ” a very  curious  e.xpression.  It  is  a contra- 
diction in  terms  to  call  upon  the  Object  of  all  prayer 
to  join  in  our  prayers  to  Himself.  I neither  know 
nor  does  Ellacombe’s  Church  Bells  of  Somerset  tell 
me  of  any  bell  with  such  an  inscription,  and  I do 
not  believe  that  churchmen  of  the  age  to  which  the 
bell  must  belong  would  have  blundered  so  woefully 
in  their  theology.  As  Cucullus  gives  a remarkably 
early  date  to  the  bell  merely  upon  the  faith  of  its 
hanging  in  a Norman  church,  apparently  unaware 
of  the  evidence  the  character  of  the  letters  would 
give,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  has  also  misread 
the  inscription.  Harold  Lewis,  B.A. 

Bath. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  another 
instance  of  “ Sancta  Trinitas  ora  pro  nobis,”  which 
must  be  due  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of 
the  bell-founder.  Invocations  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
■or  of  any  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  always  ruu 
“ miserere  nobis,”  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to 
any  Latin  Litany,  whether  of  medireval  or  modern 
date.  Invocations  of  saints  rightly  take  “ ora  pro 
nobis.”  It  is  not  only  an  “ innovation,”  but  non- 
sense. T.  F.  E. 

Lord  Cavendish’s  Reformed  Regiment  of 
Horse  (5*‘*  S.  xii.  388.) — This  no  doubt  was 
the  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  by  William, 
fourth  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  Nov.,  1688,  to  assist 
the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  when  he 
became  king  placed  this  regiment  on  the  English 
establishment  as  the  10th  Horse,  and  it  is  now  the 
7th,  or  Princess  Royal’s  Dragoon  Guards.  The 
■signature  “ Schomberg  ” was  probably  that  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  first  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1, 
1690.  His  second  son,  Meinhardt,  Count  de  Schom- 
berg, was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment, 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  on 
April  10,  1690.  S.  D.  Scott. 

[Succeeded  1684  ; created  duke  1694.] 

The  Earliest  Allusions  to  “Don  Quixote” 
•IN  English  Literature  (5**^  S.  xii.  326.)— I be- 


lieve both  the  following  are  of  about  the  same  date, 
but  as  I have  no  earlier  edition  of  Drayton  than 
the  folio  of  1748  I am  not  able  to  fix  the  exact 
year  in  wlucli  Nxjmphidia  was  written  ; — 

“ Men  talk  of  the  adventures  strange 
Of  Don  Quishot,  and  of  their  change, 

Through  v/hich  he  armed  oft  did  range, 

Of  Sanoh.i  Pancha’s  travel : 

But  should  a man  tell  every  thing 
Done  by  this  frantic  Pairy  King, 

And  them  in  lofty  numbers  sing, 

It  well  his  wits  might  gravel.” 

Drayton’s  NympKidia:  The  Court  of  Fairy. 

“ If  I bad  liu'd  but  in  Don  Quixotes  time, 

His  Rozinant  liad  beene  of  little  worth, 

For  mine  was  bred  within  a coulder  clime, 

And  can  endure  the  motion  of  the  earth, 

With  greater  patience.” 

Brathvvaite’s  Strappado  for  the  Diuell  (1615),  p.  158. 

R.  R. 

Boston. 

Greek,  &c..  Inscription  at  Romford  (5‘’’  S. 
xii.  388.) — The  inscription  in  the  south  porch  at 
Romford  belongs  to  a monument  which  came  out 
of  the  old  churcli,  and  commemorates  Nathaniel 
Beadle,  Gent,  who  died  May,  1677.  I hope  the 
monuments  have  been  all  put  up  in  the  modern 
church  ; time  was  when  some  of  them  had  dis- 
appeared altogether.  They  were  not  replaced  at 
once.  A. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  : Mr.  Christmas  the 
Animal  Painter  (5'*'  S.  xii.  383,  414.) — With 
reference  to  Mr.  Christmas  the  animal  painter,  it 
may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to 
know  that  he  built  himself  an  extremely  picturesque 
brick  house  in  the  parish  of  V/illesden,  close  to 
the  high  road,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 
from  Willesden  Station.  This  remarkable  building 
is  in  the  form  of  a massive  square  tower,  with  a 
lower  building,  originally,  I believe,  intended  for 
a studio,  attached  to  it.  Being  greatly  struck 
with  the  massive  and  dignified  character  of  this 
house  when  I first  passed  it,  about  twelve  years 
ago,  I mentioned  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Petit,  and  we 
made  a journey  to  examine  and  sketch  it,  and 
through  the  obliging  courtesy  of  the  then  occupier, 
a relative  of  Mr.  Christmas,  we  were  allowed  to  go 
over  the  house.  In  a large  and  lofty  upper  room 
in  the  tower  we  were  shown  some  fine  cartoons, 
studies  of  animal  life,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  Landseer  was  mentioned  as  having 
worked  there  as  a pupil  of  Mr.  Christmas,  and  I 
believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  cartoons  were 
partly  by  bis  hand.  At  that  time  the  house  had 
an  unfinished  appearance,  as  if  the  original  designs 
had  never  been  completely  carried  out  ; but  the 
elevations  were  admirable,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  they  were  designed  by  an  uncommon  mind. 
The  house  was  entered  by  a picturesque  semi- 
circular porch.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
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building  lias  been  somewhat  altered,  and  it  has 
lost  a little  of  its  originality.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  Landseer  had  any  hand  in 
its  design.  A.  H. 

Little  Ealing. 

Abdias  Ashton  or  Assheton  (2“'^  S.  viii.  302, 
336,  361,  408,  461 ; S.  ix.  9.)— When  F.  E.  E. 
(the  late  Canon  Eaines)  says  that  Assheton’s  will 
is  “ dated  Aug.  27,  1633,”  he  supplies  the  reason 
for  his  being  “omitted  by  the  Coopers.”  Their 
work  is  arranged  chronologically  by  the  year  of 
death.  Assheton  died  Nov.  8,  1633,  at.  seventy- 
five  {Journal  of  Nic.  Assheton  of  Downham, 
Cheth.  Soc.,  1848,  pp.  103-4).  Signs  the  suppli- 
cation in  the  case  of  Francis  Johnson  (MS.  Lansd., 
61,  16  ; MS.  Baker,  Iv.,  in  Brit.  Mus.  p.  88,  or 
transcript  at  Cambridge  A 98).  Two  editions  of 
his  Vita  IVhitakeri — one  (1599)  containing  the 
Lambeth  articles,  pp.  53,  54,  the  other  (1  date) 
only  referring  to  them  (Pryune’s  Anti-Armin- 
ianismJ,  1630,  p.  16).  MS.  Cole,  xlvi.  327,  330 
(on  his  appearing  on  the  scafl'old  with  Essex).  I 
find  no  degree  beyond  that  of  B.A.  (Coll.  Jo.), 
1581-2,  but  he  no  doubt  proceeded  in  due  course 
to  B.D.  (M.A.  1585,  B.D.  1592).  Admitted 
scholar  on  Hugh  Ashton’s  foundation,  Feb.  3, 
1580-1  (then  signing  Ashton)  ; fellow  (co.  Lane.)  on 
Grigson’s  foundation,  March  20,  1589  {i.e.  1588-9); 
college  preacher,  hlichaelmas,  1601.  Whether  he 
were  ever  a senior,  or  when  he  vacated  his  fellow- 
ship. does  not  appear  from  our  register.  Grigson 
fellowships  were  filled  up  April  10,  1606,  March  30, 
1610,  April  7,  1620,  March  19,  1623-4,  March  18, 
1629-30,  April  9,  1633.  See  both  indexes  to 
Tho.  Baker’s  Ilistory  of  St.  John’s  College  (1869). 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

“L.\burnum”  (5*'’  S.  xii.  69,  157,378.) — Labur- 
mim  is  a Latin  name.  It  is  most  improbable  that 
it  should  be  taken,  by  an  inversion  of  alhimmm, 
from  the  white  colour  of  the  wood,  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  the  wood  of  our  trees  is  chiefly 
white,  and  in  the  second  place  the  heart  wood  of 
laburnum  is  of  a deep  yellow  brown. 

H.  Wedwood. 

Laburnum  cannot  be  alburnum,  for  the  wood  is 
not  white.  The  heart  is  very  dark,  and  the  sap  is 
yellow.  I have  often  turned  this  wood  in  a lathe 
in  my  younger  days. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Essendine,  Whissendine,  Winterdine,  &c. 
(5‘'*  S.  xii.  108,  374.) — The  terminations  dene  and 
deane,  and  their  abbreviation  den  (query  Saxon), 
are  common  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  signify 
“ valley.”  Examples  : Taunton  Deane,  in  Somer- 
setshire ; Castle  Eden  Deane,  in  Durham  ; and 
Hawthornden,  in  Scotland.  In  the  second  in- 
stance the  syllable  is  repeated  (not  an  uncommon 


case  where  the  original  meaning  has  been  lost). 
There  is  a very  singular  instance  of  this  sort  of 
repetition  in  Luddenden  Dene,  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  The  original  name  was  pro- 
bably Lud’s  Dene,  or  “ the  valley  of  Lud.”  The 
meaning  being  lost,  the  name  next  appears  as 
Ludden  Dene.  Since  then  it  has  arrived  at 
another  repetition,  as  above,  viz.,  Luddenden 
Dene,  and  will  probably  stop  there.  As  I am 
not  acquainted  with  the  places  named  by  your 
correspondent,  I cannot  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  meaning  “ valley  ” would  suit  the 
features  of  their  localities.  It  is  rather  curious 
that  it  should  be  suitable  to  the  Swiss  Engadine 
Valley.  If  we  are  to  look  for  another  meaning  of 
the  English  termination  dine,  may  it  not  be  found 
in  the  Celtic  din,  a fortress  1 M.  H.  E. 

Oxford  Anonymous  Pamphlets  S.  xi. 
423  ; xii.  14.) — Let  me  add  the  name  of  another 
pamphlet,  or,  to  style  it  more  correctly,  a jew 
d’es]prit  or  poem,  omitted  by  Llawttiiun.  It  is 
one  of  extreme  rarity,  and  was  very  likely  sup- 
pressed. The  authorship  was  attributed,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  Charles  Blackstone,  a Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  who  gained,  in  1848,  the 
Newdigate  for  his  poem  on  “ Columbus  in  Chains,” 
and  was  found  dead,  under  mysterious  circum- 
stances, in  his  own  rooms  in  the  same  year.  The 
title  of  the  pamphlet  is  : “ The  Devil  at  Oxford. 
Being  a True  and  Faithful  Account  or  a Visit  re- 
cently Paid  by  his  Satanic  Majesty  to  that  Seat  of 
Learning.  By  Phosphorus  Squill,  Arm.  Fil.  Ox- 
ford, Slatter,  1847.”  “Squill”  was  an  epithet 
applied  by  Christ  Church  men  to  members  of  other 
colleges,  and  its  unde  derivatur  was  supposed  to  be 
“ quisquilise.”  F.  B. 

Early  Book  Auctions  : Eare  Catalogues 
(5‘>^  S.  xii.  28,  95,  103,  171,  211,  411.)— Noticing 
the  interesting  information  which  has  arisen  out  of 
the  original  cj^uery  under  the  above  heading,  I 
thought  the  two  following  catalogues  might  be 
worth  recording  here,  especially  as  they  occur  in 
the  famous  auction  sale  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  1823  : 

“ No.  1360.  Gibbon,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Ed- 
ward : a Manuscript,  in  fob” — This  is  marked  in  my  copy 
of  the  Fonthill  Catalogue  as  sold  for  four  guineas.  Qy. 
to  whom  1 

“ No.  1532.  The  Lincolne  Nosegay  ; or,  a Brefe  Table 
of  Certaine  Bokes  in  the  Possession  of  Blaister  Thomas 
Frognall  iJibdin,  Clerk,  which  Bookes  Be  to  be  Sold  to 
him  who  shall  Gyve  the  Moste  for  y'  Same.  8vo.,  Private 
printed  Book.”  N.d. 

Catalogues  of  the  libraries  of  our  great  men 
would  be  an  immense  boon  to  students  who  come 
after  them.  It  is  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Index 
Society  to  obtain  a list  of  the  anthropological  books 
belonging  to  Dr.  Tylor,  as  the  foundation  of  a hand- 
list to  anthropological  literature ; and  I have  myself 
long  been  urging  an  old  and  valued  friend  of 
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. I “N.  & Q.”  to  make,  or  have  made,  a catalogue  of 
; ' his  antiquarian  possessions.  For  an  instance  of  the 
) value  of  such  catalogues  as  I have  ventured  to 

I “ make  a note  of,”  see  the  Aihevccum  of  Nov.  22, 

I p.  661,  where.  Swift’s  possession  of  a copy  of  Hobbes’s 

>!  Leviathan  is  turned  to  good  account. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

I P.S. — If  my  mention  here  of  the  desired  cata- 
' logue  of  antiquarian  possessions  does  not  produce 
compliance  with  my  request,  why  should  I not 
impeach  tlie  name  of  the  said  possessor  in  these 
pages  and  bringdown  upon  him  the  more  powerful 
||  requests  of  other  correspondents  ? 

J Richardson  the  Novelist’s  House  (5^’'  S.  xii- 

II  264,  295,  318,  337,  358,  417.) — On  the  stage  when 
1 1 an  actor  enters  at  the  left,  as  seen  by  the  audience, 
■ he  is  following  direction  to  enter  right.  In  de- 

I scribing  the  position  of  a building  all  chance  of 
I being  misunderstood  would  be  avoided  by  saying 
l|  the  right  or  left  side  as  seen  facing  it.  It  is  not 
l|  enough  to  know  with  Cassio,  “ This  is  my  right 
hand,  and  this  is  my  left  hand.” 

I Charles  Wylie. 

I The  Miniature  Painter  Spencer  (5‘''  S.  xii. 
||  309,  416.) — I see  that  the  position  of  my  reply  on 
! this  subject  accidentally  leaves  it  open  to  doubt 
i whether  my  citation  referred  to  Jarvis  or  George 
I Spencer.  As  this  is  really  the  gist  of  the  whole 
i|  matter,  I wish  to  say  that  I referred  to  Jarvis 
il  Spencer,  and  that  I cannot  see  any  probability 
I that  he  ever  wrote  his  Christian  name  with  a G. 

; Nomad. 

I The  Father  of  Robert  fitz  Harding  (5‘’'  S' 
i xii.  362.) — Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis  has  all  but  conclusively 
proved  that  H.arding,  son  of  Alnod,  was  the  father 
of  Nicholas  and  Robert  fitz  Harding  of  the  Liher 
Niger,  but  his  solution  of  a long  mooted  question 
would  have  been  more  complete  and  satisfactory  if 
he  had  stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  considers 
Harding,  son  of  H3dnoth,  to  have  been  of  an  earlier 
generation,  and  probably  uncle  of  Harding,  son  of 
Alnod.  Dr.  Seyer  pointed  out  the  reasons  for 
believing  the  two  to  have  been  distinct,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  facts  mentioned  by  tbe  writer 
of  the  chronicles  published  as  those  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  as  to  AEdnoth’s  son  Harding  having 
been  a lawyer,  and  that  he  was  still  living  at  Bristol 
I when  he  wrote,  tally  so  well  with  preconceived 
j ideas  of  Robert  fitz  Harding’s  father,  who  (if  Smyth 
is  to  be  credited)  was  “ Priepositus  ” of  that  town, 
where  he  acquired  in  some  way  a large  fortune, 
that  it  has  hitherto  seemed  reasonable  to  conclude 
with  Mr.  Freeman  that  they  referred  to  that  per- 
sonage, and  that  the  HEdnoth  and  Alnod  of  Domes- 
day were  but  Norman  versions  of  one  and  the  same 
Saxon  name. 

I reserve  for  future  inquiry  Mr.  Ellis’s  theory  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  De  la  Warr  family.  H.  B. 


J.  M.  W.  Turner  (5*''  S.  xii.  228.)— I have  but 
just  seen  Mr.  Pocock’s  note  ; will  you,  then, 
permit  me  to  suggest,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
Turner’s  letter  is  not  addressed  to  “ Tom”  Girtin 
but  to  his  brother  John,  who  was  a line-engraver 
and  print  publisher  1 1.  Because  Turner  Ts  not 

likely  to  have  addressed  his  intimate  friend  as 
“Sir.”  2.  Because  late  in  1801  T.  G.  was  in 
Paris,  and  amongst  other  drawings  made  twenty 
of  that  city.  Returning  to  London  in  June,  1802, 
he  commenced  etching  the  above,  and  in  October, 
whilst  struggling  with  death,  had  got  as  far  as 
the  sixteenth — his  last  work.  In  the  same  year, 
after  the  opening  of  the  R.  A.  Exhibition,  Turner 
started  for  France  and  Switzerland,  and  most 
probably  saw  T.  G.  in  Paris.  3.  Because  there  is 
no  evidence,  at  least  within  my  cognizance,  of  any 
example  in  aqua-tint  by  either  of  the  Mr.  Daniels 
in  England  prior  to  1804  : T.  G.  died  Nov.  9,  1802. 

I know  only  three  works  in  aqua-tint  after 
J.  M.  W.  T.  Those  are  by  J.  Hill,  but  the  etch- 
ing may  indeed  have  been  done  by  John  Girtin. 
Should  Mr.  Pocock  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  British  Museum,  application  to  the  he.ad  of 
the  Print  Department,  Mr.  G.  W.  Reid  (who  has 
larger  information  on  these  points  than  any  other 
gentleman  I know,  and  whose  courtesy  runs 
pari  passu  with  his  knowledge),  would  settle  the 
question  in  a few  minutes,  for  that  gentleman  has 
the  evidence  to  his  hand. 

J.  Deffett  Francis. 

Fops’  Alley  (5‘**  S.  xii.  409)  was  the  part  of 
the  house  between  the  orchestra  and  the  front  row 
of  stalls.  Between  the  acts  the  young  bloods  used 
to  congregate  there  and  gaze  at  the  occupiers  of 
the  boxes.  F.  G. 

See  Lumley’s  Reminiscences  of  the  Opera,  p.  63. 

T.  F.  R. 

FIemlock  (5‘^  S.  xii.  308.) — Hemlock  is  the 
name  given  to  three  plants  : Conium  maculatum, 
with  the  juice  of  which  Socrates  was  poisoned  ; 
Cicuta  maculata ; and  Abies  Canadensis,  or  spruce 
hemlock,  the  tree  generally  known  in  North  America 
as  the  hemlock.  Abies  Canadensis  covers  large 
tracts  of  country  in  Canada  and  the  northern  states 
of  the  Union,  and  is  a large  tree,  sixty  and  eighty 
feet  high,  of  considerable  commercial  value.  The 
name  hemlock  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  on 
account  of  the  medical  qualities  of  the  young  leaves 
and  shoots.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

The  Best  Modern  Writing  Ink  (b^**  S.  xii. 
268,  280,  396.)~The  question  is  indeed  well  worth 
discussion,  but  your  very  first  instalment  of  the 
debate  reveals  a case  of  (to  quote  “the  Irislinian”) 
at  least,  as  many  opinions  as  men.  Mr.  Riggall 
thinks  the  British  Museum  Reading  Room  ink 
excellent ; while  I never  enter  the  room  wdthout  a 
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•mental  snarl  at  the  individual  who  fills  the  ink- 
stands  with  that  semi-solid,  sable,  Sisyphean  com- 
pound, black  in  very  deed  as  Day  & Martin’s 
blacking,  and  not  much  more  fluid.  If  a pen  be 
laid  down  for  a few  seconds,  when  taken  up  it 
is  speecldess.  I once  went  the  awful  length  of 
threatening  to  send  in  a quart  of  Potts’s  best  vine- 
gar, with  my  compliments  to  the  Trustees  ; but, 
alas  ! it  did  not  liquefy  the  blacking.  As  to  Mr. 
Mkryon  White’s  ink,  which  turns  into  jet  black 
in  a few  hours— this  ink  I know,  and  wish  I didn’t — 
when  used— which  is  surely  the  most  important 
point  as  concerns  the  writer — it  is  a charmingly 
delicate  green,  so  nearly  invisible  that  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  last  line  has  to  be  taken  on  trust. 
The  delightful  prospect  of  its  being  jet  black  when 
it  reaches  the  reader  at  Cork  or  Newcastle  does 
not  console  me,  the  weary  scribe,  for  the  fact  that 
what  I have  written  already  is  illegible  to  myself. 
An  ink  which  would  ivrite  black,  and  would  not 
get  thick  before  an  inkstand  of  reasonable  size 
could  be  emptied  by  a writer  of  some  six  hours  a 
■day,  surely  ought  to  exist  in  this  much  extolled 
nineteenth  centnrj'.  But  when  we  have  obtained 
the  ink,  where  shall  we  find  the  inkstand  of  per- 
fection f I have  never  seen  it  yet.  An  inkstand 
which  slopes  towards  the  bottom,  has  a large  well 
for  the  ink  (most  are  all  glass  wall),  shuts  tight, 
not  with  a spring  (perpetually  breaking),  has  a 
sufficiently  large  entrance  for  dipping  the  pen,  a 
lid  which  will  fall  entirely  back  (not  stand  up  to 
•catch  on  the  first  sleeve  which  touches  it  and  tip 
over), — oh,  wdiere  is  this  desideratum  to  be  found"? 
I know  one  inkstand  which  supplies  all  the  items 
except  the  fourth  and  last,  but,  like  most  satis- 
factory things,  it  is  fifty  years  old,  and  has  been 
“ improved  ” out  of  existence.  Hermentrude. 

Will  J.  E.  T.  E.  state  the  amount  of  water  and 
how  the  ingredients  are  to  be  combined  ? 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

“Masterly  inactivity”  (5^''  S.  xi.  347,  517  ; 
:xii.  337.)-— This  phrase  was  coined  by  Sir  James 
hlackintosh.  T.  Mackintosh. 

70,  George  Square,  Glasgow. 

MS.  History  op  Fermanagh  Co.  (5‘''  S.  xi. 
28,  136,  176  ; xii.  277.)— Will  C.  S.  K.  he  kind 
■enough  to  say  if  tlie  “ description  ” mentioned  in 
the  Alphabetical  Table  of  the  British  Families  in 
Fermanagh  states  from  what  part  of  England  or 
Scotland  they  came  ? W.  A.  M. 

Drought  in  Scotland  (S^^  S.  xii.  86,  118.) — 
That  a most  extraordinary  blunder  was  made  by 
E.  D.  from  the  first  was  evident  to  any  one  at  all 
■acquainted  with  or  living  near  Paisley.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  J.  C.  M.,  who  at  once  saw  there  was 
some  error  in  F.  D.’s  statement,  and  in  case  our 
Southern  friends  may  be  misled,  I append  a state- 


ment of  the  rainfall  in  Paisley  from  March,  1878, 
to  March,  1879,  inclusive  : — 


Rainfall  at  Paisley. 

At 

At 

At 

At 

Stanely. 

Thorulymuir. 

M airhead.  Spriugaide. 

1878.  March  ... 

2-21 

2-75 

3-44 

3-47 

April 

3-31 

3-04 

3'04 

3-48 

May 

3-51 

3-61 

2-87 

3-04 

June 

3-40 

310 

303 

328 

July 

0-20 

0-21 

0-63 

0-60 

August  ... 

3 77 

2-50 

3-51 

3-90 

September 

5-90 

7-90 

7-90 

8-50 

October ... 

G 84 

7-29 

7-77 

8-55 

November 

2-23 

2-28 

2-48 

2-62 

December 

2-19 

2 57 

1-89 

2-07 

1879.  January... 

1-39 

1-40 

1-69 

1-82 

February 

2-02 

2-18 

2-92 

3-50 

March  ... 

5-49 

5-25 

5-66 

6-06 

Alfred 

ClIAS. 

Jonas. 

Kilmarnock. 

Cowper’s  “ 

Iliad  ” 

(fit”  S.  xii.  108 

, 234.)- 

Mr.  Champney  will  find  in  Cowper’s  translation 
of  Homer’s  Iliad  (not  in  bk.  i.,  but)  in  hk.  ix. 
(11.  623  to '635,  and  in  the  Greek  11.  498  to  508): — 
“ Prayers  are  Jove’s  daughters,  wrinkled,  lame,  slant  eyed. 

Which  though  far  distant,  yet  with  constant  pace 

Follow  Offence,”  &c. 

On  which  his  note  of  comment  is  ; — 

” Wrinkled — because  the  countenance  of  a man  driven 
to  prayer  by  a consciousness  of  faith  is  sorrowful  and 
dejected.  Lame — because  it  is  a remedy  to  which  men 
recur  late,  and  with  reluctance.  And  slant-eyed — either 
because,  in  that  state  of  humiliation,  they  fear  to  lift 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  or  are  employed  in  taking  a retro- 
spect of  their  past  misconduct.” 

Without  doubt  the  whole  passage  is  hard  to 
render  into  terse,  close,  intelligible,  and  metrical 
English,  but  Homer,  in  this  allegorical  passage  in 
which  he  personifies  Prayers  and  also  Mischief, 
appears  to  teach  that  Reconciliation  is  much  more 
slow-paced  than  Mischief  (or  Offence,  as  Cowper 
translates  the  word  ’Krif).  T.  S.  Norgate. 

Sparham,  Norf. 

The  Initial  FF  in  Names  (5‘*'  S.  xi.  247, 391 ; 
xii.  57,  157,  392.) — My  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Farmer.  Her  grandfather,  c.  1750,  of  Welsh 
descent,  always  signed  “ fi'armer.”  0. 

In  the  engrossing  hand  which  is  still  used  in 
solicitors’  offices  a capital  F is  written  ff,  but  it  has 
the  appearance  simply  of  an  old  form  of  the  letter 
with  an  exaggerated  cross  loop.  W.  0.  B. 

The  69th  Regiment  called  “the  old 
Agamemnons”  (5'**  S.  xi.  329  ; xii.  14,  177,  239, 
312.) — The  69th  saw  service  and  distinguished 
itself  in  several  naval  fights  under  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent. I would  recommend  those  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  services  of 
this  distinguished  regiment  to  read  The  Records  of 
the  69th  Regiment  (referred  to  ante,  p.  312),  by 
Major  W.  F.  Butler,  O.B.,  late  69th,  and  now 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  in  South  Africa.  In 
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jthis  ably  written  and  instructive  work  they  will 
ind  all  they  want  to  know  of  “ the  Lincolnshire 
Poachers.”  The  colours  of  the  69th  are  not 
blazoned  with  these  honours  as  they  should  be, 
notwithstanding  repeated  requests  on  the  part  of 
ithe  commanding  officers  to  the  authorities. 

R.  A.  Skues,  late  of  H.M.  69th  Regt. 

St.  Louis,  U.S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘'*  S.  xii. 

249,  299.)— 

“ The  shame  is  now  not  to  be  a rogue.” 

Perhaps  an  incorrect  quotation  of  Pope’s  lines 
“Hear  her  [Vice’s]  black  trumpet  through  the  land 
proclaim 

That  not  to  he  cornipted  is  the  shame." 

Epilogue  to  Satires,  v.  159. 
And  compare  the  following ; — 

“ For  when  the  fashion  is  to  break  one’s  trust, 

’Tis  rudeness  then  to  offer  to  be  just.” 

Duke  of  Buckingham,  Prologue  to  the  Restatiration. 

“ Ere  yet  ’twas  quite  a folly  to  be  just.” 

J.  Brown,  Essay  on  Satire,  part  ii. 

G.  F.  S.  E. 

(5‘h  S.  xii.  3S9.) 

“ Earth  goeth  on  the  earth,”  &c. 

A modern  version  of  one  portion  of  a mediaeval  poem  of 
twenty  lines,  beginning, — 

“Erthe  owte  of  erthe  es  wondirly  wroghte.” 

It  is  printed  at  p.  95  of  Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  edited  by  Kev.  G.  G.  Perry,  M.A.  (E.  E.  Text 
Society,  No.  26).  II.  R.  Lloyd. 

On  the  tombstone  of  James  Ramsey,  1761,  in  Blelrose 
Churchyard.  G.  F.  S.  E. 

(5ti'  S.  xii.  410.) 

“ The  human  face  divine.” 

See  also  Thomas  Tickell’s  lines  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
at  his  Country  Seat 

“Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  impious  Line, 

Coarse  Manglers  of  the  human  Face  divine.” 

This  gives  the  exact  quotation  your  correspondent  asks 
for,  but  I believe  the  expression  is  earlier  than  either 
Milton  or  Tickell.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we 
could  trace  it  to  its  origin.  A.  Granger  Hutt. 


jHWfellaneouS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Will  Correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute  to 
our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward  their 
communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without  delay  1 


An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Arranged  on  an  Historical  Basis.  By  the  Rev.  Prof. 

Skeat.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  high  expectations  which  the  mere  announcement  of 
any  book  by  Prof.  Skeat  naturally  arouses  are  more  than 
realized  in  this  his  latest  work,  of  which  the  first  two 
parts,  extending  to  “ Lit,”  have  now  appeared.  In  the 
strictest  sense  this  is  not  a dictionai'y  of  the  English 
language,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include  every  word 
now  recognized  as  a part  of  our  vocabulary,  but  only  a 
selection  of  all  the  primary  words  of  most  frequent 
csourrence  in  modern  literature.  As,  however,  at  the 
end  of  each  article  are  concisely  mentioned  all  the  deri- 
vatives of  the  word  in  question,  the  work  will,  in  fact, 
supply  a tolerably  complete  vocabulary  of  the  language, 


and  is  the  greatest  acquisition  to  English  lexioo- 
graphy  yet  published.  Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  an- 
etymological,  but  also  an  historical  dictionary.  Prof. 
Skeat  traces  the  history  of  his  selected  words,  throut'h- 
the  various  channels  by  which  they  have  entered  into- 
our  language,  back  to  their  ultimate  roots,  each  8t»p 
being  clearly  and  logically,  though  concisely,  worked  out 
In  the  case  of  native  words  their  history  is  illustrated  by 
a few  quotations  and  references,  showing  all  the  varia- 
tions of  form  which  each  has  undergone.  The  fulness- 
and  exactness  of  the  references  will  earn  for  the  author 
the  hearty  thanks  of  all  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
iiiitating  and  time- wasting  vagueness  of  all  previous  dic- 
tionaries. As  to  the  etymological  portion  of  the  work 
the  name  of  Prof.  Skeat  is  alone  a sufficient  guarantee 
that  we  have  here  a volume  based  upon  sound  philo- 
logical principles,  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  meet  w'ith- 
those  impossible  etymologies  and  absurd  guesses  which 
are  to  be  found  on  every  page  of  our  existing  dictionaries, 
and  have  been  copied  by  each  from  its  predecessor. 
Prof.  Skeat,  recognizing  tbe  importance  of  cognate  forms 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  a word,  has  introduced 
a large  number,  but,  by  the  use  of  simple  signs,  which  at 
the  same  time  serve  to  economize  space,  he  has  pre- 
vented that  most  common  error  of  mistaking  cognate  for 
original  forms.  The  fewness  of  the  quotations  will 
perhaps  be  regretted,  but  to  have  inserted  more  would 
have  increased  the  size  of  the  work  too  much,  and, 
moreover,  the  want  will  be  supplied  in  the  new  dictionary 
started  by  the  Philological  Society  some  twenty  yeara- 
ago,  and  now  in  active  preparation  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  J.  A.  II.  Murray.  Tliis  is  to  be  an  historical 
dictionary  of  English  in  the  fullest  sense,  showing,  aa- 
far  as  possible,  for  every  word,  primary  or  derivative, 
that  has  been  used  since  1100,  the  source  whence,  the 
process  by  which,  the  period  at  which,  and  the  form  and 
meaning  in  which  it  first  appeared,  as  well  as  all  subse- 
quent variations  and  developments  in  form  and  meaning, 
each  form,  sense,  and  construction  being  illustrated  by 
quotations.  There  is  thus  no  rivalry  between  the  two 
schemes,  and  Prof.  Skeat,  himself  a sub-editor  of  the- 
larger  dictionary,  has  by  his  work  removed  many  diffi- 
culties from  Dr.  Murray’s  way.  On  the  whole,  Prof. 
Skeat  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  sound,  scholarly 
book,  a single  glance  at  which  will  show  the  immense 
advances  made  in  philology  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the- 
Clarendon  Press  on  the  style  in  which  it  has  been  brought 
out. 

Neio  Poems.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  (G.  Kegan  Paul  & 
Co.) 

Mr.  Gosse  is  not  now  upon  his  poetical  probation.  Six 
years  ago  he  graduated  with  On  Viol  and  Flute  as  a- 
master  of  musical  words  and  liquid  cadences.  So  good, 
so  unfaltering,  was  his  w'ork  then  in  its  artistic  self-con- 
trol and  metrical  accomplishment,  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  expect  in  that  direction  those  signs  of  progress  which 
supply  so  many  hopeful  commonplaces  to  criticism  ; and 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  New  Poems,  in  point  of 
mere  charm  and  delicacy  of  movement,  superior  to  the 
beautiful  prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  former  volume. 
But  this  is  because  the  touch  of  the  writer  was  skilled 
and  certain  from  the  first,  not  because  he  has  failed  in 
artistic  development.  Turning,  however,  from  the  man- 
ner to  the  matter  of  the  present  book,  we  confess  to  being 
struck  by  the  superior  attractiveness  of  its  tliemes.  Some 
reviewer,  we  remember,  said  of  On  Viol  and  Flute  that 
it  was  “ poetry  for  poets.”  Mr.  Gosse  will  forgive  us  for 
saying  that  much  of  this  book  is  “poetry  for  all  the 
world.”  As  before,  the  classic  element  is  present ; but 
what  we  may  term  the  naturalistic  element  is  stronger 
and  far  more  genuine.  There  is  a .larger  air  and  a 
healthier  atmosphere.  In  such  pieces  as  The  Gifts  of 
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the  Muses  and  The  Sisters,  the  “fair  liumanitiea  of  old 
religion  ” continue  to  attract  the  author  ; hut  it  is  hy 
lyrics  like  Verdleigh  Coppice,  the  Farm,  the  Return  of 
the  Sioallou's,  the  ITfii!,  tlie  IF^riet/iront,  and  half-a-dozen 
others  that  he  will  allure  that  wider  if  less  eclectic 
audience  who  are  not  poets  like  himself.  We  wish  that 
our  space  would  permit  us  to  speak  more  in  detail.  In 
the  antiquarian  i,)age3  of  “ N.  & Q.”  we  may,  however, 
take  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkahle  achieve- 
ment of  these  pages  in  the  way  of  difficult  measures. 
Jlr.  Gosse’s  Praise  of  Dionysus  is  a splendid  example  of 
the  old  French  Chant-Royal.  We  might,  indeed,  name 
it  the  most  splendid,  for  it  is  certainly  better  than  the 
dreary  Combat  of  Hercules  ami  glreicros,  which  gained  the 
prize  at  the  Jeux  floraux  of  Toulouse,  and  it  is  far  above 
the  Monsieur  Coejunrdeau  of  Theodore  de  Banville.  Ilis 
dialogue-sonnet  of  Alcyone  may  fairly  be  called  faultless, 
anil  every  way  surpasses  the  only  specimen  with  which 
we  are  acquainted— that  of  Olivier  de  Wagny.  His 
Ballade  of  Dead  Cities  is  certainly  as  good  as  any  of 
Franqois  Villon’s,  except  the  two  best  of  that  writer. 
His  Sextine,  too,  is  excellent,  though  it  interests  us  more 
by  its  form  than  its  utterance.  Among  his  remaining 
metrical  subtleties,  the  Rondel  and  Vdianelles  hold  us 
least ; but,  as  forms,  these  are  not  so  important  as  those 
already  specified.  To  the  metrical  student,  as  well  as  the 
poet  and  general  reader,  vve  heartily  commend  this  de- 
lightful and  varied  collection  of  lyrics.  Were  we  to  sug- 
gest a motto  for  the  whole,  it  would  be  that  prefixed  to 
the  Hero  and  Leander  of  Marlowe  and  Chapman  ; — “Ut 
Nectar,  Ingenium.” 

The  UTanmcript  Irish  Missal  helowjinrj  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D., 
F’ellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  (Pickering  & 
Co.) 

We  welcome  with  singular  satisfaction,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Missals  of  Salisbury,  Arbuthnott,  York, 
and  Hereford,  and  preparatory  to  that  of  the  Drummond 
and  Rosslyn  Missals  (possibly  of  the  Stowe  as  well), 
the  appearance  of  this  beautiful  and  accurate  volume — 
Missale  Vefus  Ihhernicum,  for  this  is  its  name  on  the 
running  title  of  the  text  and  on  the  label  at  the  back  of 
the  hook.  But  is  not  this  title  a little  misleading  ? Does 
it  not  rather  suggest  the  original  Missal  of  Gld  Ireland — 
the  Missal  of  its  first,  its  primal  saints  ? If  so,  the  book’s 
own  admirable  apparatus  will  speedily  dispel  this  illusion. 
That  appai'atus  consists  of  a short  but  pertinent  preface ; 
a comparative  table  of  five  columns,  each  showing  one 
canon  of  the  Mass,  Ireland  (Corpus),  Sarum,  Stowe, 
Drummond,  and  Rosslyn  ; and  five  plates  of  fac-simile,  of 
the  full  size  of  the  original,  followed  by  an  introduction 
affording  every  kind  of  preparatory  information.  Then 
succeeds  the  text,  headed  Missale  Veins  Hihernicurn, 
supplemented  by  a very  useful  index  of  collects,  secreta, 
post-communions  (here  called  post-commons),  found  in 
thi-j,  but  in  neither  the  Sarum  nor  Roman  Missals,  which 
index  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  publication  of 
the  Jlissal.  As  to  the  probable  history  of  tlie  MS.,  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that,  picked  by  “ 'fonias  O’Sinachan,” 
i.e.  one  Thomas  Fox,  out  of  an  Irish  hog,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Bishop  Fox,  and  was  wdth  his 
books  given  to,  and  deposited  in,  the  library  of  his 
newly  founded  college  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford.  Ori- 
ginally it  may  have  belonged  to  Macrobius,  Abbot 
of  Clones,  who  died  in  1257,  and  wdiose  name  ap- 
pears the  first  in  an  Irish  Gloss  on  folio  157a,  and  it 
may  have  lieen  by  him,  or  hy  some  other  member  of  the 
Abbey  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Clones,  drojiped  into  the 
bog  from  which  Thomas  O’Sinnachau  happily  rescued  it, 
for  his  namesake'  to  preserve  in  his  college  library  and 


for  Mr.  Warren  to  edit.  In  fact,  it  is  a regular  old  Irish 
Missal  of  the  later  class — later  than  that  of  St.  Colum- 
hanus  (and  therefore  not  the  old  Missal  of  Ireland), 
later  than  the  Stowe  and  Drummond  Missals,  later  even 
than  the  time  of  Gillebert  and  St.  Malachy,  but  still  a 
veritable  and  most  valuable  relic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

A Brief  History  of  the  English  Language.  By  James 

Hadley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 

Literature  in  Yale  College.  (Bell  k Sons.) 

A NOTE  prefixed  to  this  small  and  inexpensive  book  tells 
us  that  “ the  following  treatise  forms  a part  of  the  intro- 
ductory matter  to  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  Its  fitness  for  the  use  of  young  students  has 
suggested  its  publication  in  a separate  form.”  We  are  i 
very  glad  to  see  this  reprint.  In  its  original  form  it  was 
hardly  readable,  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  volume; 
but  w’e  hope  it  wdll  now  be  read  very  widely.  We  do  not  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  anything  so  excellent  in  so 
small  a compass. 

HiESSES.  Mitchell  & Hughes  have  issued  this  week  the  I 
Harleian  Society's  works  for  1879,  viz..  The  Visitation  of 
Essex,  part  ii.,  edited  by  W.  C.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  ( 

and  The  Registers  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  part  ii.,  edited  ■) 
by  G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  P.S.A.  , 


tn  Carrr^p0itUciit^.  I. 

We  must  call  special  ailentionto  the  following  notice:  (| 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  always  assume  that  correspondents,  before  sending  II 
us  questions  about  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  words,  11 
have  had  recourse  to  the  most  obvious  books  of  reference. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named  Johnson’s  Dielionary,  Web- 
ster’s Dictionary,  Hallivvell’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,  Wright’s  Provincial  Glossary,  Jamie- 
son’s smaller  Scottish  Dictionary,  Nares’s  Glossary,  and 
Schmidt’s  Shahespeare  Lexicon.  Stratmann’s  Old  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  though  not  so  generally  accessible, 
should  he  added  to  the  above  list,  which  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  complete. 

N.  M.— Redhouse’s  Qrammaire  Turque  is  the  Turkish 
grammar.  So  much  depends  in  Turkish  on  a thorough 
mastery  of  the  accidence  that  it  is  a mistake  for  a student 
to  begin  with  an  elementary  grammar,  and  the  language 
is  so  regular  that  no  patient  student  need  doubt  rapid 
progress  in  this  part  of  his  labour.  The  Persian  and 
Arabic  elements  in  Turkish  make  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  these  languages  desirable.  Sir  William  Jones’s 
Persian  Grammar,  ed.  Dr.  Lee,  supplies  enough  Arabic 
in  addition  to  Persian.  Forbes’s  Persian  Grammar  is 
a later,  but  scarcely  so  well  constructed  a work.  Apply 
to  Triibner  & Co.,  67,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  B.C. 

T.  (“  Syriac  Lexicons  ”). — AVe  lately  bought  a good 
copy  of  Castelli  Lexicon  Syriacum,  ed.  Michaelis,  Got- 
tingen, 1788,  for  9s.  This  work  will  be  ultimately  super- 
seded by  Dr.  Payne  Smith’s  Thesaurus  in  progress. 

G.  W.  S.  P. — The  poem,  “ So  stood  Eliza,”  &c.,  is  by 
Erasmus  Darwin,  M.D.,  who  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  ive  can  mako  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents,  (^c. 


A REPUTED  PICTURE  BY  HOGARTH. 

There  w,-is  sold  at  Christie’s  on  Friday,  Nov.  28, 
a remarkable  and  interesting  oil-painting — remark- 
able as  an  illustration  of  eighteenth-century  Lon- 
don, and  interesting  from  the  fact  tlnit  it  has  been 
long  attributed  to  the  brush  of  William  Hogarth, 
and  is,  indeed,  quite  good  enough  to  be  a fine 
example  of  that  master.  It  will  probably  not 
remain  long  with  its  present  possessor,  Mr.  Graves 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  I therefore  take  tlie  opportunity 
offered  me  of  giving  a brief  description  of  it  in 
these  pages.  The  scene  represented  is  Oovent 
Garden  Market.  Facing  the  spectator,  to  the  left 
(I  am  anxious  to  avoid  involving  myself  in  the 
controversy  that  has  been  lately  raging  in 
“N.  & Q.”),  is  St.  Paul’s  Church  ; to  the  right  are 
a house*  corresponding  to  the  building  now  known 
as  Evans’s  Grand  Hotel,  and  the  Piazza.  In  the 
centre  stands  the  old  column  and  dial,  taken  down 
in  1790.  Pound  this  are  grouped  the  principal 

* I subjoin  a few  dates  respecting  this  bouse.  It  was 
built  for  a naval  bero,  Russell,  Earl  of  Orford,  who  died 
there  in  17'27.  It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Lord 
Archer,  d.  17ti8,  and  by  i\Ir.  West,  d.  1772.  In  Jamiary, 
177-1,  it  was  opened  by  David  Lowe  as  a lamilv  hotel.  In 
1785  it  was  still  “ Lowe's  Hotel.”  When  Mr.  Richardson 
described  the  picture  it  was  the  “ Grand  Hotel.” 


personages.  In  front  of  it,  with  a,  quantity  of 
vegetable  baskets  before  her  and  at  her  side,  is  a 
very  handsome  woman,  famous  in  those  days  as 
“the  Duchess.’  She  had  numerous  admirers, 
among  whom  was  the  profligate  Duke  of ’VVharton. 
Near  her,  to  the  left,  are  three  female  figures.  One 
is  Catherine,  Lady  Archer,  who  Jived  in  the  above 
bouse,  and  her  servant,  a buxom  young  woman  iu  a 
quilted  petticoat,  who  carries  a basket  of  purchases, 
and  has  others  in  her  apron.  Between  these  is  a 
censorious-looking  female  in  a hood,  whose  pre- 
sence is  not  explained.  Lady  Archer,  who  vvears 
a costume  not  unlike  that  of  “Frances,  Lady 
Byron,”  in  the  younger  Faber’s  mezzotint  of  1736, 
appears  to  he  directing  the  attention  of  her  servant 
to  the  performances  of  a man  with  a.  lofty  pile  of 
empty  cherry-sieves  on  his  head  who  is  seen  in 
tlie  left  background.  This  was  one  Gecrge  Car- 
jienter,  a well-known  notoriety  of  the  locality. 
He  gained  liis  livelihood  by  taking  empty  fruit 
baskets  to  the  water  side  for  the  market  gardeners  ; 
and  by  long  practice  had  become  so  skilful  iu  this 
art  that  he  could  shako  off  any  given  number  from 
the  pile  he  carried.  Tliis  he  is  represented  as 
doing,  to  the  perturbation  of  a soberlj-clad  gentle- 
man (said  to  be  Crow,  collector  of  tolls  for  the 
market),  and  another  person  who  appears  to 
be  starting  aside  from  the  falling  baskets. 
In  the  left  corner  are  an  old  couple  named 
Blake  ; the  lady,  with  a pipe  in  her  mouth, 
is  frying  sausages  over  a fire  in  a pan.  In  tbe 
right-hand  corner,  and  walking  towards  us,  is  a 
good-looking  ecclesiastic,  in  his  cassock  and  bands, 
not  unlike  the  “ Counsellor  Silvertongue  ” of 
“ Marriage  a la  Mode.”  He  appears  to  be  about  to 
give  alms  to  an  old  man,  who  solicits  them  with 
outstretched  hat.  This  clergyman  has  been  assumed 
to  he  Dr.  Craddock,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  beggar  was  one  whose  daily  station 
was  in  front  of  the  Piazza,  Other  undescribed 
figures  are  a seller  of  rice-milk,  who  forms  the 
centre  of  a group  behind  Dr,  Craddock  (?),  and 
another  group,  who  are  listening  to  the  perform- 
ances of  a pair  of  ballad-siugOTS  who  have  taken 
up  their  station  on  the  column  steps.  A man 
with  a pipe  is  paying  unwelcome  addresses  to  what 
may  be  a basket-woman  in  front  of  the  Piazza, 
and  a porter  sits  smoking  on  the  colnnm  steps,  at 
the  hack  of  the  singers.  There  are  numerous  other 
figures  in  tlie  background,  which  require  no  further 
description.  The  size  of  the  painting  is  4 ft.  9 in. 
by  3 ft. 

Two  questions  arise  with  regard  to  this  interest- 
ing picture— Who  painted  it  1 and.  To  what  date 
should  it  be  assigned  ? Its  latest  posse.^sor,  Mrs. 
Richardson,  of  Bruton  Street,  attributed  it  to 
Hogarth  ; and  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  a 
picture  described  in  vol.  iii.  of  Nichols's  Genuine 
Worlds  of  Hogarth,  which  then  (1817)  was  in  the 
I possession  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  proprietor  of 
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EicliarJson’s  Hotel,  Coveut  Garden.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, indeed,  supplied  the  description  of  the  picture 
to  Nichols,  and  it  is  from  this  description,  cor- 
rected by  the  picture  itself,  that  the  foregoing 
account  is  chiefly  derived.  As  to  most  of  the 
personages  depicted,  Mr.  Richardson’s  opinion 
may,  I think,  be  regarded  as  final.  He  had  re- 
sided many  years  in  Covent  Garden  ; he  was 
regarded  as  an  “ old  inhabitant”;  and  he  would  be 
likely  to  be  accurately  informed  as  to  its  noto- 
rieties. It  is  not  stated  that  he  regarded  the 
picture  as  Hogarth’s,  and  it  has  certainly  not 
Hogarth’s  especial  characteristics.  Who,  then,  was 
the  painter  1 Nichols  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  Herbert  Pugh,  a dissolute  artist  who  lived 
at  one  time  in  the  Piazzas,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
occasionally  imitated  Hogarth.  This  suggestion  is 
at  once  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Redgrave’s  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English 
School,  Pugh  only  came  to  London  in  1758,  whereas 
Lady  Aialier  died  in  1754,*  and  Dr.  Craddock  had 
ceased  to  be  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden, 
in  175G.  From  the  catalogues  of  the  Society  of 
Artists,  it  appears  that  Pugh  exhibited  “ A large 
view  of  Covent  Garden”  in  1771,  and  “ A Morning 
Visit  to  Covent  Garden”  in  1775  ; but  neither  of 
these,  as  the  afore-going  dates  prove,  could  have 
been  the  [iresent  piicture,  of  which  the  costume  is 
that  of  1735-40.  Mr.  Graves  is  inclined  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  elder  Nollekens,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  the  Continent  in  1733,  and  died  in 
1748,  and  who,  as  a pupil  of  Tillemans  and  a copyist 
of  Watteau  and  Pannini,  might  well  have  produced 
a work  having  the  peculiarly  foreign  characteristics 
of  this  one.  But  here  again  we  are  met  by  a 
chronological  difficulty.  Dr.  Craddock,  if  the 
divine  indeed  be  he,  was  not  appointed  to  Covent 
Garden  until  the  end  of  1754,  when  he  replaced 
a Mr.  Tattersall.  In  175G  he  was  made  first  chap- 
lain to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in 
Oct.,  1757,  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  This  would  date 
the  picture  between  the  end  of  1754  and  1756. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  period  Lady  Archer  had  been 
dead  some  months.  I am  nevertheless  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  lady  is  Lady  Archer,  and  that 
the  divine  is  not  Dr.  Craddock.  I date  it,  there- 
fore, before  July  19,  1754,  when  she  died.  It  is 
true  that  she  had  only  been  Lady  Archer  since 


* The  folinv/ing  particulars  respecting  the  Archer 
family  "ve  taken  Iroiii  the  Oevtiemun's  Magazine : — 

1717.  Thorna<  Archer  of  Umhershule,  in  Warwick, 
made  a ban'ii,  with  title  of  Lord  Archer  (July). 

1755.  Right  llnij.  Thomas,  Lord  Archer,  made  Cua. 
Rot.  of  Plint,  ( March). 

1751.  Ri.ht  lion.  Lady  Archer  died  (July  19). 

17tj8.  Hit  lit  lion.  Thomas,  Lord  Archer,  died  (Oct.  17). 

[See  also  ante,  pp.  189,  214,  235.  The  query  concern- 
ing the  London  residence  of  the  first  Lord  Archer,  erro- 
neously loquired  for  as  the  “ last,”  lias  as  yet  only  elicited 
information  as  to  his  residence  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(1768),  viz.  Grosvenor  Square.] 


1747  {vide,  foot-note),  but  she  would  be  spoken  of 
by  her  last  title  even  if  she  had  been  painted 
while  plain  Mrs.  Archer  of  Umbershide.  How 
much  earlier  than  July  19,  1754,  the  picture  was 
painted  can,  however,  only  be  determined  by 
ascertaining  the  exact  period  during  which  Mr. 
Archer  of  Umberslade.  afterwards  Lord  Archer, 
lived  in  the  house  in  Covent  Garden  now  known 
as  Evans’s  Hotel.  But  this  is  a piece  of  infor- 
mation which  I have  failed  to  obtain,  although  ■ 
some  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  supply  \ 
it.  Without  this  knowledge,  however,  the  picture  i 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  assigned  to  “ Old  Nolle-  1 
kens,”  who,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  1748.  Mean-  | 
while,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  speedily  j 
secured  for  some  public  collection.  i 

Austin  Dobson. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A RARE  BOOK. 

M.  Achille  Chereau,  librarian  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Paris,  has  recently  published  an  in- 
teresting lecture,  delivered  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  on  July  15  ult.  It  is  entitled  His- 
toire  d'uii  Livre : Michel  Serret  ct  la  Circulation  ; 
Pulmonaire,  Paris,  1879.  A description  of  the  * 
rare  book,  of  which  M.  Clffireau  gives  the  history 
in  the  first  part  of  his  pamphlet,  may  be  inte- 
resting to  some  of  the  bibliographical  readers  of  • 
“ N.  & Q.”  The  title  of  the  work,  without  name 
or  place  of  printing,  consists  of  seven  lines,  the 
seventh  line  being  “structo,”  the  last  two  syllables 
of  the  last  word  : — 

“ Christianismi  Restitutio.  Totius  ecclesiae  aposto- 
licm  est  ad  sua  limina  vocatio,  in  inte,giura  restituta 
cogiiitione  Dei,  fidei  Christi,  justificationis  luistr*,  rege- 
nerationis  bapiismi,  et  ccenaj  doniini  manducationis. 
Restitutio  denique  nobis  regno  cmlesti  Babylonia  impiae 
captivitate  Boluta,  et  Antiebristo  cum  suis  penitus  de-  1 
structo. 

[A  line  of  Hebrew.] 

Ka'i  iykvtro  rraXtiioq  tv  T(i>  oupniny.” 

It  is  an  octavo  volume.  The  proemium,  which 
consists  of  twentj’-eight  lines,  exclusive  of  the 
catchword,  commences  on  p.  5,  verso  of  title-page. 
The  first  page  of  the  text  contains  thirty  lines,  the 
full  pages  thirty-three  lines.  It  finishes  on  p.  734, 
which  has  twenty-one  lines,  and  three  letters 
M.  S.  V.,  with  the  date  1553.  There  is  a page 
of  errata,  containing  fifteen  lines.  The  initials 
M.  S.  V.  are  those  of  the  author’s  names,  Michael 
Servetus  Villanovanus.  His  real  names  were  i 
Michael  Servetus,  but  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  assumed  the  name  Villanovanus 
(from  Villanueva,  in  Aragon,  where  he  was  born), 
and  sometimes  he  called  himself  lleves. 

For  writing  this  work,  the  contents  of  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  note,  Servetus  was  burned 
alive  on  some  rising  ground,  called  Le  Ch.ainpel, 
outside  the  town  of  Geneva,  on  Oct.  27,  1553,  a 
victim  to  the  relentless  personal  hatred  of  Calvin. 
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Marriniis  of  Basle  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  requested  to  publish  the  book  ; but,  on  his 
refusal,  Servetus  persuaded  Balthasar  Arnoullet  of 
Vienne  in  Danphin4  to  undertake  the  dangerous 
task.  A snuiil  liouse  was  hired  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  a press  was  set  up,  in  which 
1,000  copies  were  printed  by  Arnoullet’s  manager 
William  Geroult.* 

Very  few  copies  are  known  to  exist.  One  is  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  It  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  by  Count  Samuel 
Peleki  of  Szek,  who  received  in  return  a magni- 
ficent diamond.  The  volume  had  formerly  been 
the  property  of  Markos  Szent  Ivanayi,  a Tran- 
sylvanian gentleman,  who  gave  it  to  a dissenting 
congregation  at  Claudiopolis,  and  they,  in  return 
for  some  favour,  presented  it  to  Count  Peleki  of 
Szek.  This  copy  measures  8'8  in.  x 6 9 in.  The 
National  Library  at  Paris  likewise  has  a copy.  It 
is  much  smaller  than  the  one  at  Vienna,  and 
measures  6'4in.  x 4‘3in.,  but  it  has  an  interesting 
history  attached  to  it.  It  belonged,  in  fact,  to 
Germain  Colladon,  the  advocate  employed  by 
Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine  (Calvin  not  wishing  to 
appear  in  the  case),  to  prosecute  Servetus  before 
the  council  at  Geneva.  On  some  blank  leaves  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  index  of  the  most 
compromising  passages,  signed  by  Colladon  in  his 
own  writing,  and  in  the  body  of  the  work  these 
passages  are  underlined  or  referred  to  in  marginal 
notes,  probably  by  Calvin.  In  some  parts  of  the 
book  (pp.  142-152,  494-500)  there  are  brown 
marks  about  the  size  of  a fourpenny  piece,  and 
MM.  Ch4reau  and  Flourensd  believe  these  marks 
to  be  caused  by  scorching,  and  suppose  this  copy 
to  have  been  saved  from  the  five  bales  burnt  at 
Vienne  on  June  17, 1553,  or  else  to  be  the  identical 
copy  placed  on  the  fatal  pile  with  Servetus.  This 
volume,  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
library  of  the  Landgrave  of  Kur  Hesse,  belonged 
to  Dr.  E.  Mead  (the  princely  Mead),  who  ex- 
changed it  with  M.  de  Boze  for  a series  of  medals. 
After  his  death  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
President  de  Cotte,  who  sold  it  to  M.  Gaignat,  the 
famous  collector.  The  Duke  de  la  Valliere  pur- 
chased it  from  M.  Gaignat  for  3,180  livres,  and  on 
the  duke’s  death  it  was  purchased  for  4,120  livres 
Toumois  for  the  National  Library,  in  which  it  is 
now  considered  to  he  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
its  bibliographical  treasures,  and  is  exhibited  in 
a glass  case  in  the  Mazarine  Gallery.  A third 
copy  of  this  famous  work  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered at  Edinburgh,  in  the  University  Library, 
to  which  it  was  presented  in  1695  by  Lord  George 
Douglas,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  It  is 
unfortunately  incomplete.  The  title  and  first 

* Brunet  and  Tollin  say  800  copies,  but  Dr.  Willis  and 
Madame  Dardier  give  the  number  as  1,000. 

t Ilistoire  de  la  Decoiiverte  de  la  Circulation  du  Sang. 
Paris,  1854,  second  edition. 


sixteen  pages  are  wanting.  The  proemium  and 
following  pages  are  reproduced  in  MS.,  apparently 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
the  title  has  not  been  inserted.  The  discovery  of 
this  inestimable  treasure  is  due  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  late  learned  Dr.  E.  Willis.  The  measurements 
are  6 '4  in.  x 4'7  in. 

Dr.  Mead  had  intended  to  reprint  and  publish 
the  work,  but  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London,  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  when  he  had  completed  252  pages. 
One  single  copy  was  printed  of  the  work  in  this 
incomplete  state,  and  forms  two  quarto  volumes, 
which  were  sold  at  the  Duke  of  Valliere’s  auction 
for  1,700  francs.  Another  edition,  with  a very 
limited  ioipression,  - was  published  in  1791  at 
Nuremberg,  and  copies  of  it  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  those  of  the  original  edition  ; but 
although  in  the  two  editions  the  contents  of  each 
page  and  the  number  of  pages  are  the  same  they 
are  very  easily  distinguished.  Besides  the  dif- 
ference of  type  and  paper,  the  number  of  lines  in 
the  page  differs  in  the  two  editions.  The  Nurem- 
berg copies  have  thirty-six  lines  to  the  page,  while 
those  printed  at  Vienne  have  only  thirty-three 
lines.  There  is  a copy  of  the  Nuremberg  edition 
in  the  British  Museum.  F.  G. 


BAPTISMAL  FONTS. 

The  earlier  Amlumes  of  the  A rchmologia,  and  the 
Transactions  of  many  of  ourarchitectural,  historical, 
and  archteological  societies,  contain  information 
concerning  baptismal  fonts,  and  there  is  more  than 
one  book  devoted  to  the  subject,  but  an  exhaustive 
work  on  them  is  much  wanted.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  fonts  are  an  object  of  interest.  Their 
antiquarian  importance,  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view,  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here.  The  sentiments  that  they  awaken  in 
most  Christian  hearts  give  these  vessels,  that  have 
held  the  baptismal  water  for  so  many  generations 
of  men  and  women  now  at  rest  with  God,  a solemn 
interest,  which  to  some  of  us  far  surpasses  their 
importance  as  mere  monuments  of  history.  Many 
of  the  old  ones  are  works  of  rare  beauty,  but  few 
of  them  lack  a certain  grace  and  comeliness. 

“ But  call  it  what  and  place  it  where  you  will, 

Let  it  be  made  indifferently. 

Of  any  form  or  matter,” 

the  old  parish  font  stirs  the  imagination  with  a long 
train  of  pleasant  memories.  Is  it  not  within  the 
limits  of  probability  that  some  one  with  the  requi- 
site time  and  knowledge  may  be  found  to  gratify 
us  by  publishing  a descriptive  account,  not  of  a 
few  fonts  here  and  there,  but  of  all  the  old  ones 
that  remain  in  England?  There  are  sundry  good 
books  on  bells,  and  more  are,  we  understand,  in 
process  of  formation.  Fonts  are  at  least  as  inte- 
resting, and,  to  one  who  understands  his  work,  far 
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easier  to  describe.  If  arranged  alphabetically  under 
counties,  and  each  shire  published  separately,  the 
book  would  probably  have  a remunerative  sale.  Such 
a work  as  is  here  proposed  should  he  nccoinpanied 
by  a full  account  of  the  baptismal  rites  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  of  the  customs  and  folk-lore  attendant 
thereon.  To  do  this  effectively  would  I’equire  a 
very  diverse  kind  of  learning  from  that  which 
would  be  needed  for  giving  an  account  of  the  fonts 
themselves.  There  are,  however,  men  in  England 
who  are  well  qualified  for  both  tasks,  arid  it  is  by 
no  means  a.  necessity  that  the  two  labours  should 
be  undertalcen  liy  the  same  person. 

Almost  .all  the  old  fonts  that  have  come  down 
to  ns  are  made  of  stone,  but  there  are  a few  e.v- 
ceptions.  Lead  fonts  exist.  They  must  always 
have  been  uncommon  ; and  as  lead  is  a valuable 
metal  and  easily  melted,  we  may  assume  that  but 
few  of  those  that  were  once  to  be  found  are  now 
in  existence. 

I have,  from  time  to  time,  made  notes  of  such 
leaden  fonts  as  I have  met  with  in  my  reading, 
and  as  my  memoranda  may  be  of  use  to  future 
inquirers  I forward  them  to  you.  It  must  be 
understood  that  this  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
perfect  catalogue,  but  only  a list  of  such  as  I have 
become  acquainted  with. 

Ashover,  Derb3’shire. — A stone  font,  ornamented  with 
figures  of  the  apostles  in  lead. — Arclioeologia,  x.  187  ; 
Journal  of  Arch.  Inst.,  vi.  I6.3. 

Barnetby-le-\Vold,  Lincolnshire. — Circular,  late  Nor- 
man, “adorned  externally  with  three  hands  of  scroll- 
work, cast  in  relief.”  It  had  long  been  disused,  and  was 
found  by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  B.  Street,  used  as  a 
vessel  for  containing  lime-wash.  An  account  of  it,  with 
an  engraving,  appears  in  Hep.  and  Pap.  of  Am.  Arch. 
Soc.,  18.58,  p.  248. 

Brookland,  Kent. — Norman,  ornamented  with  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  Paper,  illustrated  by  engraving,  in  Journal 
of  Arch.  Inst.,  vi.  159. 

Brunclal,  'Sort'oWc.—Joiirnal  of  Arch,  hist.,  vi.  163. 

Childrey,  Berkshire. — Jhid. 

Chirton,  Wiltshire. — Ibid. 

Clewer,  Berkfhire. — Jbid. 

Clifton.  Oxfordshire. — Ibid. 

Climbridge,  Gloucestershire. — Dated  1640.  Ibid.,  162. 

Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. — “The  leaden  font  is  small, 
and  set  on  a large  shaft  of  stone.” — Richard  Gough,  in 
Archceolngia,  x.  187. 

Edburton,  Sussex.  — d'ortrrm?  of  Arch.  Inst.,  vi.  163. 

Prainpton-on-Severn,  Gloucestershire.— Of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  “stands  against  the  north-west  pillar  in 
the  church,  and  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  but  covered 
with  coats  of  blue  and  yellow  paint.  The  boyvl  is  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter 
by  one  foot  three  inches  in  depth.” — Paper,  with  en- 
graving, in  Journal  of  Archceolog.  Ass.,  ii.  184. 

Llancaut,  Gloucestershire. — Circular,  Norman.  En- 
graving in  Archa’olog-ia,  xxix.  24. 

Parham,  Sussex. — Journal  of  Arch.  Inst.,  vi.  163. 

Pitcombe,  Somersetshire. — Ibid. 

Pluinstcad,  Great,  Norfolk. — Ibid. 

Siston,  Gloucestershire. — Ibid.,  162. 

Tidenham,  Gloucedershire. — Circular,  Norman.  En- 
graving in  Archmologia,  xxix.  24. 

Walnisford,  Northamptonshire. — Said  to  be  of  lead  in 


Archmologia , x.  187,  but  the  statement  contradicted  in 
Journal  if  Arch.  Inst,  vi.  163. 

Waltoii-on-tlie-llill,  Surrey.— /ortrmnf  of  Arch.  Inst., 
vi.  162.  ■ 

Warborougb,  Oxfordshire.— /f/irf.,  163. 

Wareham,  Dorsetshire. — Archmologia,  x.  187,  quoting 
Hutchins,  i.  34. 

Wittenluim,  Long,  Berkshire. — “Circular,  standing  on 
a massive  stone  base  ; it  is  of  transition  N<irman  character, 
almost  Euly  English,  ornamented  with  small  circles  of 
foliage,  and  with  a row  of  small  figures  under  pointed 
arches.’  — Paper  signed  J.  H.  P.,  accnnijjanied  by  en- 
graving, in  Journal  of  Arch  In.sl.,  ii.  135. 

Wolstane,  Berkshire.— iih/.,  vi.  163 ; vii.  317. 

In  the  Museum  at  Rouen  three  leaden  fonts  are 
pre.served,  of  the  eleventh,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries  respectively.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  hi.  2. — 
“Puck.  Or  russed-pated  choughe.” 

This  has  been  altered  to  “ russet-patted.”  Down 
in  Wiltshire  I lately  found  that  the  term  “ chough  ” 
was  applied  neither  to  the  common  crow  nor  to  the 
jackdaw,  but  to  the  “ Cornish  chough,”  the  bird 
generally  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Shake- 
speare. To  myself  it  seemed  that  his  large  and 
large-based  bill  fully  justified  his  epithet,  it  being, 
like  the  nose  on  the  face,  the  most  noticeable  part 
of  the  head.  But  there  is  a more  cogent  reason 
for  the  retention  of  the  older  phrase.  N.  Breton, 
in  his  Strange  Newes,  &c.,  has  “A  Dreame  of  a 
Chough,  a Pie  [Magpie],  and  a Parrot.”  The  two 
former  dispute  as  to  their  respective  coats.  The 
pie  praises  her  black  and  white, — 

“ To  whom  the  Chough  replide,  who  knew  what  stuffe 
what  best  ['!  was  best]  to  bold  ; 

What  lejajst  would  staine,  and  what  would  best  abide 
both  beate  and  cold  ; 

Spake  only  for  the  Russet  coate,  which  country  maidens 
ware, 

Good  huswives  and  good  husbandmen,  and  such  as 
tliriftie  are ; 

And  how  it  makes  the  souldiers  clothes,  and  Courtiers 
winter  weed, 

At  lest  such  as  upon  their  clothes  will  spend  no  more 
than  need.” 

Then  the  parrot,  interposing,  cries  out, 

“ Behold  the  colours  of  my  coate,  bow  gay  I am  and  fine; 

Your  Russet,  and  your  black  and  white,  are  Liueries 
unto  mine.” 

I would  add,  on  the  one  hand,  that  neither  Pliny 
norCalepine  alludes  to  tlie  legs  or  feet  of  thePyro- 
corax,  and  on  the  other  that,  having  inspected  the 
chough  for  the  purpose,  I can  say  that  the  appa- 
rently black  head  feathers  are  in  one  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum  distinctly  tinged  with  red, 
though  in  three  others  that  I have  examined  they 
are  not.  Without,  however,  entering  into  any  dis- 
quisition on  the  colour  “russet,”  I submit  that  the 
Breton  passages  are  snlRcient  authority  for  retaining 
Shakespeare’s  “russet-pated.”  B.  Nicholson. 
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“ Disappointed,”  “ Hamlet,”  i.  5,  77  (5*''  S. 
xii.  163,  243.) — Though  unprepared  is  not  exactly 
an  equi Villen t for  this  word  as  used  by  the  Ghost, 
yet  does  it  not  perfectly  express  the  poet’s  meaning  ? 
The  terrible  thought  of  sudden  disini.ssal  from  this 
life  without  the  consolations  of  religion  is  often 
presented  by  Shakespeare.  Othello  bids  Des- 
demona  pray,  for  he  “ would  not  kill  her  un- 
prepared spirit.”  Catesby  {Rich.  III.,  iii.  2)  urges  : 
“’Tia  a vile  thing  to  die,  toy  gracious  lord, 

When  men  are  unprepared  and  look  not  tor  it.” 

The  Duke  {Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3)  finds  the 
prisoner 

“ A creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death.” 
Again,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2,  direction  is 
given  for  Claudio  to  be  “furnished  with  divines, 
and  have  all  charitable  preparation.”  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  explanation 
for  this  word  is  found  in  the  use  of  appointment  in 
Measure  for  Measure.  Claudio  is  told  to  make 
his  “best  appointment”  for  death.  The  “royal 
Dane,”  having  no  such  warning,  is  sent  to  his 
account  — “no  reckoning  made” — without  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  consequently  dis- 
appointed. W.  ^VHISTON. 

Choruses  in  “ Pericles  ” (5^*'  S.  xi.  204.)— I 
cannot  see  that  any  change  is  necessary  in  the  text 
in  the  chorus  to  Act  v.  I point  thus  : — 

“In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight 
Of  heavy  Pericles;  think  this  his  bark  ; 

Where  what  is  done,  in  action  (more,  if  might) 

Shall  be  discovered;  please  you,  sit  and  hark.” 

As  far  as  the  poor  appliances  of  the  stage  will 
permit  we  shall  show  you  what  took  place.  “ More, 
if  might.’’  We  would  do  more  if  we  could.  See 
a similar  apology  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  stage 
in  the  chorus  to  Henry  V.,  Act  i.  : — 

“ Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  1 or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourtl” 

The  same  idea  appears  in  the  chorus  to  Act  iii. 
of  Pericles,  but  not  the  idea  of  F.  J.  V. : — 

“ I nill  relate,  action  may 
Conveniently  the  rest  convey ; 

AVhich  might  not  what  i)y  rue  is  told.” 

There,  as  in  the  other  chorus,  attention  is  drawn, 
not  to  the  “ might,”  but  to  the  insufficiency  of 
action.  “I  nill  relate”  any  more.  For  what  re- 
mains action  may  suffice,  though  it  could  not 
adequately  represent  that  of  which  I have  given 
you  a verbal  description,  c.ff. : — 

“ Their  vessel  shakes 
On  Neptune's  billow;  half  the  flood 
Hath  their  keel  cut : hut  fortune’s  mood 
Varies  again  ; the  grisled  north 
Disgorges  such  a tempest  fortli, 

That  as  a duck  for  life  tliat  dives. 

So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives.” 

E.  M.  Spence,  M.A. 
jManse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 


Husband  and  Wife. — As  I do  not  recollect 
having  seen  this  song  of  “ The  Wife  will  ha’t  ” in 
type,  from  the  Cotton  MS.,  Vespasian  A xxv. 
leaf  152,  I copy  it  for  you  : — 

“A  Mf.ry  Ballett. 

Now  lesten  a whyle,  k let  bus  singe 

to  this  Desposed  companye, 

howe  maryage  ys  a mervelous  thinge, 

A holly  disposed  Juperdie  ; 
but  sure  there  ys  no  dowte  to  knowe 
of  man  & wyffe  die  maryed  stayte  ; 
yf  he  say  yea  / & she  say  no. 

1 hold  a grote,  the  wyffe  wyll  hayte. 

She  thinkis  her  selffe  as  good  as  he, 

at  bede  k borde,  k every  daye, 

and  saythe  she  must  his  fellow  be, 

as  trevye  as  gospell  every  waye  ; 

k thou^ihe  the  scrypture  say  she  ys 

the  weaker  vessell  in  estate, 

let  hyin  say  ‘ that  ’ / yf  she  saye  ‘ this,’ 

I hold  a grote,  the  wytl'e  wyll  hate. 

'The  husbande  owght  in  every  sorte 
to  kepe  there  howsold  companye, 
for  offie  goode  wyffd'  do  so  reporte 
that  lovis  there  husbandis  honestlye  ; 
but  have  he  chere,  or  have  he  gesti's, 
come  he  early',  come  lie  laite, 
yf  he  say  ‘ no  ’ / & she  saye  ‘ yesse,’ 

I hold  a grote,  the  wiffe  wylle  haitte. 

What  nedis  tlie  husbande  carpe  or  caire 
lor  eny  good  wyffes  liuswyff'rye, 
but  that  the  wyffe  be  redye  there 
to  se  all  ordered  hansomelye, 

.And  thoughe  the  w[r]anglvngo  husbande  wylle 
have  this  or  that  in  severall  rate, 
yf  he  say  ‘ no  ’ / & she  stand  stylle, 

I hould  a grote,  the  wyffe  wyll  hate. 

Thus  to  conclude,  I make  an  ende 
of  this  desyred  mery  songe  ; 
god  graunt  than  man  & wyffe  may  mende 
k chaunge  thes  orders  that  be  wronge  ! 
then  god  wyll  blesse  them  & ther  seede, 
that  being  called  to  this  estaite, 
and  in  god/.s  fere  there  lyffe  to  lede, 
than  man  shall  graunt  his  wyffe  to  haite. 


Books  not  in  the  British  Museum  {a7ite, 
pp.  245,  266,  286,  306,  366,  426.) — The  force  of 
Mr.  Gommb’s  suggestion,  that  readers  of  “N.  Q.” 

should  record  from  time  to  time  in  its  pages  the 
books  which  are  missing  at  the  British  Museum, 
is  to  my  mind  little  shaken  by  the  remark  of  a 
subsequent  correspondent,  that  some  of  the  lists 
would  afford  evidence  of  the  carele.ssness  of  readers 
rather  than  of  the  lacuna;  in  the  library.  Kecent 
events  have  shown  that  the  present  authorities  at 
the  Museum  are  sincerely  desirous  of  introducing 
into  the  management  of  the  library  any  improve- 
ments which  may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number  either  of'the  books  or  of  the  readers.  If  the 
Principal  Librarian  were  persuaded  that  the  editor 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  would  introduce  into  its  pages  notes 
of  any  publications  missing  at  the  Museum,  I feel 
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little  floulit  hut  that  he  would  instruct  one  of  the 
officials  under  his  charge  to  check  any  lists  which 
might  be  furnished  to  our  editor,  and  remove  from 
them  any  works  which  a more  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  the  intricacies  of  the  Museum  catalogue 
would  prove  to  he  already  preserved  there.  The 
insertion  of  these  notes  would  often  bring  home  to 
seller-s  of  second-hand  books,  and  to  private  pos- 
sessors, that  works  in  their  hands  might  profitably 
be  ottered  to  the  Museum  for  sale  or  as  gifts, 
and  in  this  way  the  gaps  in  that  noble  collection 
might  gradually  be  removed.  A considerable 
number  of  works  would  always  be  entered  in  the 
lihri  desiderati  of  the  Museum  ; and  it  seems 
to  me  a point  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
whether  a list  of  such  books  might  not  with 
advantage  be  inserted  in  “ N.  & Q.”  every  half 
year.  I venture  to  transmit  a specimen  list  of 
w’orks  which  I have  searched  for  in  vain  in  the 
Keading  Room  during  the  last  few  days  : — 

Tomkina  (Rev.  H.  G.).  Ilistoiy  of  Abingdon  during 
1641.  Abingdon,  1845.  This  ia  tlie  first  rvork  liy  tlmt 
gentleman  in  ttie  list  of  his  publications  in  Crockford’s 
Clerical  Directory  for  1865. 

AVilkinson  (Rev.  John).  History  of  Broughton  Giffoi'd. 

New'castle-on-Tyne.  List  of  Old  Scholars  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Bonihav  Presidencv.  Gazetteer  of  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. Vol.  II.,  1878.  This  work  was  noticed  in  the 
Saturday  B,ev‘ev>. 

Rogers  (Rev.  Charles).  Leaves  from  My  Autobio- 
graphy. Longmans,  1876.  I am  somewhat  surprised 
that  this  work  is  not  in  tlie  Museum. 

Kirtland  (Charles).  Alemorials  of  Chipping  Norton. 
1871. 

Hill  (Rev.  George).  History  of  the  Ulster  Plantation. 
1877. 

Godwin  (IL).  Worthies  of  Newbury.  1859. 

W.  P.  CODRTNET. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

Trousers  and  Boots.— I met  lately  in  a 
French  newspaper  w'ith  a statement  that  it  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  first  introduced  the 
fashion  of  tvearing  trousers  over  boots,  and,  with 
the  usual  accuracy  of  French  journalists  when  dis- 
coursing on  Engli.sh  matters,  the  writer  went  on  to 
say  that  trousers  were  at  first  called  Wellingtons 
from  the  name  of  the  illustrious  general  : “Ce  fut 
lui  qui  mit  le  premier  a la  mode  les  pantalons 
.se  portant  tout  large  sur  les  bottes,  de  sorte 
qu’apres  1 81 .5  les  pan  talons  s’appelerent  d’abord  des 
Wellington.”  This  was  new  to  me,  though  we  .all 
know  that  a sort  of  boot  worn  under  trousers  was 
so  called.  I am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time 
when  trousers  were  by  no  means  so  universally 
worn  as  they  now  are  ; but  I should  like  to  know 
for  certain  whether  the  fashion  originated  in 
.England,  or  whether  it  was  an  imitation  of  some 
foreign  costume.  Planchd,  in  his  Cydopcedia  of 
Costume,  says  : “The  general  fashion  of  trousers  in 
England  dates  from  a period  within  my  own  re- 
collection, but  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in 


Ireland  and  Scotland,  they  may  boast  of  an 
antiquity  only  inferior  to  that  of  their  Oriental 
prototypes.”  By  the  way,  the  word  “pantaloon” 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cydopeedia,  and  the 
description  given  of  the  trnis  or  trousers  seems  to 
point  rather  to  a closely  fitting  garment,  such  as 
the  pantaloon,  than  to  the  loose  article  of  apparel 
with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar.  It  would  be 
interesting  to_  discover  the  origin  and  fi.v  the  exact 
date  of  the  introduction  of  a fashion  which  has 
ett'ected  quite  a revolution  in  male  attire. 

Senex. 

Guernsey. 

[See  ante,  pp.  365,  405,  434.] 

A Par.vllel.  — The  following  extract  from 
Pepys’s  Diary  shows  that  two  centuries  ago  far- 
mers were  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  and  were 
throwing  up  their  farms  under  a curiously  different 
state  of  things  from  that  now  prevailing  : — 

“January  1,  1668. — Dined  witli  my  Lord  Crewe,  with 
wliom  was  Mi-,  Browne,  Gierke  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Mr.  John  Crewe. ...Here  they  did  talk  much  of  the 
))resent  cheapness  of  come,  even  to  a miracle:  so  as 
their  farmers  can  pay  no  rent,  but  do  fling  up  their 
lands;  and  would  pay  in  come  : but.  which  I did  observe 
to  my  Lord,  and  he  liked  well  of  it,  onr  gentry  are  grown 
so  ignorant  in  every  thing  of  good  husbandry  that  they 
know  not  how  to  bestow  this  come  ; which  did  they 
understand  but  a little  trade,  they  would  be  able  to  joyne 
together,  and  know  what  markets  there  are  abroad,  and 
send  it  thither,  and  thereby  ease  their  tenants  and  be 
able  to  pay  themselves.” 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

A Centenarian  in  the  Hebrides. — The  fol- 
lowing, from  a recent  number  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  should,  I think,  find  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”: 

“A  Remakkakle  Old  Lady. — There  is  at  present 
living  iti  a Skye  bothy  old  Widow  -Macidierson,  who 
entered  upon  her  106tli  year  last  Christmas.  She  was 
born  there  in  the  same  year  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Boswell  visited  Skj-e,  and  met  with  Flora  Macdonald, 

the  Jacobite  heroine During  the  105  years  of  Widow 

iMacpherson’s  life  she  has  lived  in  a turf  hut,  the  smoke 
from  the  peat  fire  on  the  hearth  finding  its  way  out  by 
every  crevice,  and  giving  a lustre,  as  if  varnished,  to  the 
rafters  which  support  the  thatched  I’oof.  !She  has  sur- 
vived six  lords  of  the  isle,  the  present  Lord  Macdonald 
being  the  seventh.  She  has  never  been  out  of  the  island, 
and  does  not  understand  one  word  of  English,  but  con- 
verses freely  in  Gaelic.  She  has  been  blind  fur  ten  years, 
but  her  hearing  and  memory  are  both  good,  and  she  is 
nursed  by  her  daughter  Kitty,  who  is  unwearied  in  her 
attendance  upon  her  old  mother.” 

W.  I.  E.  V. 

Sale  by  Candle. — Consul  Tremlet,  in  his 
report  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  trade  of  Saigon 
and  Cochin  China  in  1878,  says  that  cultivated 
State  land,  or  land  bearing  trees  in  full  growth, 
ca.n  only  be  had  by  public  sale,  and  the  auction  is 
by  candle,  the  dying  out  of  three  lights  before  a 
higher  bid  is  made  settling  the  matter. 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 
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Persoks  named  Jonathan  Edwards. — Beside 
the  two  well-knowu  theologians  of  America  named 
Jonathan  Edwards,  I have  met  v/itli  the  following 
bearers  of  this  name.  Whether,  or  how,  they 
were  connected  with  the  American  family  I cannot 
say 

Jonathan,  son  of  Thomas  Edwards,  of  Salop,  hy 
Anne,  daughter  of  Humphrie  Baskerville,  of  Lon- 
don. Another  son  was  Humphrie  Edwards,  the 
regicide.  Another,  Sir  Thomas,  the  first  baronet 
of  the  family. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  M.D.,  sou  of  Samuel  Ed- 
wards, of  Newport,  Salop.  Living  probably  about 
1650. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  born  at  Wrexham.  Entered 
as  a servitor  at  Christ  Church,  O-xford,  1655  ; 
became  Student,  and  ultimately  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  (Wood).  H.  Bower. 

Ancient  Bell  Inscrittion.— On  the  third  bell 
at  St.  Chad’s,  Lichfield,  is  the  following,  so  far  as 
I know,  unique  inscription,  -I-  our  ladi  mahi 
s[A]uETri  al,  in  Gothic  capital  letters,  several  of 
which  are  transposed.  The  letter  it  in  the  third 
word  is  a mistake  for  R,  and  the  letter  a in 
" saveth”  is  omitted.  Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

The  Employment  of  Women  by  the  Post 
Office. — It  may  be  worth  the  while  of  “N.  & Q.” 
to  record  that  the  employment  of  women  by  the 
Post  Office  is  not  wholly  modern.  In  Bowles  and 
Carver’s  Caricatures,  Tab.  1292,  a,  Brit.  Mas. 
Library,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  is  a hand  coloured  mezzotint 
showing  a post-woman  ringing  a bell  to  gather 
letters  for  a late  despatch  ; an  unlucky  boy  offers 
a letter  to  her  in  vain,  as  explained  by  the  verses 
«ngraved  below  the  print  : — 

“ This  simple  Boy  has  lost  his  Penny, 

And  She  without  it  wont  take  any  ; 

What  can  he  do  in  such  a Plight  1 
This  Leoter  cannot  go  to  Night.” 

The  print  is  entitled  “ The  Letter  Woman,”  was 
engraved  by  Philip  Dawe  after  Henry  Morland, 
and  published  by  Carington  Bowles,  c.  1765. 


®urrtPij. 

Wo  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  tlieir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


“ The  Murdered  Queen.” — Who  wrote  a life 
■of  the  late  Queen  Caroline  under  the  title  of  “ T/ie 
Murdered  Queen  ; or,  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  By 
a Lady  of  Rank”  ? It  was  pubiished  in  1838,  the 
same  year  in  which  Lady  Charlotte  Bury’s  Zliary 
of  the  Court  of  George  IV.  was  published,  and  in 
which  Lady  Anne  Hamilton’s  Secret  History  of  the 
Reign  of  George  IV.  was  issued  to  the  public. 


though  this  latter  bears  on  its  title-page  the  date 
of  1832,  and  was  no  doubt  printed  in  that  year. 

G.  S. 

“SoRsows”  FOR  “ Sorrows,”  Isaiah  viii.  13. — 

I have  a Bible  in  which  the  word  sori;oivs  is  printed 
instead  of  sorrows  in  Isaiah  viii.  13.  Can  any  of 
your  numerous  readers  tell  me  if  this  is  a well- 
known  blunder,  as  there  is  no  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  of  my  edition,  and  I cannot  find  any  one 
who  has  or  has  seen  another  copy  ? 

Edward  Scott. 

British  Museum. 

“ You  don’t  live  in  a garret.” — I recently 
heard  the  following  dialogue  in  a square  at  a sea- 
side place,  where  the  gardener  was  cutting  down 
a tree  : — Small  Boy  ; “ What  are  you  cutting  down 
that  tree  for  ?”  Gardener  : “Because  I was  told.” 
— Small  Boy:  “I  think  you  are  spoiling  the 
garden.”  Gardener  : “ What  right  liave  you  to 
give  an  opinion  ? You  doii’t  live  in  a garret.” 
Is  this  saying  proverbial,  and  what  is  its  origin  1 

Q.  D. 

IMkmoirs  written  without  the  Co-operation 
OF  “ the  Family.” — Many  memoirs  have  been 
written  without  the  co-operation  of  the  immediate 
families  or  representatives  of  the  heroes  bio- 
graphized, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
lives  of  Nelson  by  Clarke,  Southey,  McArthur, 
Charnock,  White,  Churchill,  and  Harrison  ; the 
lives  of  Scott  by  Allen,  Grant,  and  others  ; the 
lives  of  Melbourne,  Wellesley,  and  Lalor  Sheil  by 
Torrens  ; of  Napoleon  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ; of 
Burke  by  Prior,  Crnly,  and  MacKnight,  and  some 
of  the  best  of  Lord  Campbell’s  biographies ; while  of 
Wellington  we  have  lives  by  Clarke,  Scott,  Max- 
well, Jackson,  Soane,  V/right,  Sherer,  Magill, 
Alexander,  and  Colonel  Tucker.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  supply  other  illustrations  1 

Clio. 

A .Tanus-headed  Figure  on  a Bavarian 
Escutcheon. — What  is  the  meaning  ot  this  symbol 
on  a Bavarian  coat  of  arms  (1750)  ? A crowned 
.Tanus-headed  figure  to  the  waist.  The  right  face 
is  feminine,  and  the  hand  below  holds  a key.  The 
left  face  is  male  and  bearded  ; the  hand  holds  a 
sceptre,  and  an  incense  pan  rests  beside  it.  A. 

A Nursery  Pi,hyme. — 

“ Under  the  furze  is  hunger  and  cold,^ 

Under  the  broom  is  silver  and  gold.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  origin  of  this 
nursery  rhyme  ? D.  &. 

Jesuit  Porcelain.— Can  you  give  me  any 
information,  or  refer  me  to  any  authority,  as  to  the 
statement  that  the  -lesuits  in  China  caused  native 
artists  to  paint  Christian  subjects  on  porcelain,  to 
aid  them  in  propagating  the  faith  ? I have  heard 
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this  stated  as  a fact,  and  sliould  like  to  have  further 
information  on  the  subject.  W.  M. 

Thomas  Duncombe,  M.P.  for  Finsbury. — Did 
he  introduce  a Bill  into  Parliament  in  reference  to 
the  various  theatres  in  London  being  closed  during 
the  whole  of  Holy  Weekl  B.  Euspini. 

Luther’s  Hymns.- — Luther  published  a psalm 
book,  1524,  composed  and  set  to  music  chiefly  by 
himself  ; the  contents  were,  therefore,  rather  what 
we  should  now  call  hymns  than  psalms.  Were  they 
accompanied  with  the  musical  notation  1 Is  there 
any  English  version  of  them  ? Are  they  procurable  ? 

I know  what  Hawkins  says  about  Luther,  that  “ be 
was  deeply  skilled  in  music.”  This  particular 
statement  I do  not  believe,  though  I rjuite  think 
he  must  have  possessed  naturally  a fine  musical 
temperament.  I do  not  allude  above  to  the 
Fsalmodia  of  155.3,  with  preface  by  Melancthon, 
published  at  Norberg  by  Hayn.  Le  Jeuue  and 
Gondimel,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  pub- 
lished psalm  tunes  adapted  to  the  canlo  fermo  of 
the  Eoman  Gradual  for  the  most  part,  and  in- 
tended for  four  voices  ; in  fact,  treating  them  as 
chorales.  I have  never  seen  them  ; .are  they 
procuralile  1 C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“ The  pest  of  mankind.” — Gan  any  of  your 
readers  supply  me  with  the  exact  words  of  a verse 
in  which  soldiers  are  likened  to  poppies  in  corn, 
and  are  styled  the  “pest  of  mankind”?  I have  a 
very  distinct  recollection  of  the  sentiment,  but 
have  quite  forgotten  alike  the  word.s  and  the  name 
of  their  author.  Eichakd  Edgcumbe. 

Aigle,  Switzerland. 

Martin  Hussingtree. — There  is  a parish  of 
this  name  near  Droitwich,  and  I have  thought  that 
Hussingtree  was  a corruption  of  Housing -tree,  as  I 
have  noticed  in  that  parish  a shed  that  was  thatched 
and  placed  beneath  an  old  bur  oak  that  shadowed 
it  with  its  branches.  It  was  an  old  erection,  and 
had  certainly  stood  there  a number  of  years,  but  I 
now  see  there  are  but  faint  relics  of  it  left.  In 
various  parts  of  the  county  I have  noticed  sheds 
placed  against  old  trees,  the  trunk  forming  their 
backs,  and  thus  making  a shelter  for  cattle,  or  for 
men  surprised  by  a storm  in  the  fields.  I should 
like  to  know  if  any  other  place  has  taken  its  name 
from  such  sheltered  erections,  which  when  once  put 
up  are  suffered  to  remain  until  upset  by  the  decay 
of  year.''.  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Worcester. 

Effigy  of  a Priest  in  Beverley  Minster. — 
I should  be  glad  to  knovy  if  any  exhaustive  de- 
scription of  this  interesting  effigy  occurs  in  any 
of  our  archteological  publications.  The  accounts 
given  by  Oliver,  Poulson,  and  Gough  are  very  in- 
accurate, especially  in  the  blazon  of  the  shields  of 


arms.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
another  mediieval  instance  occurs  of  the  royal  arms 
being  depicted  as  quarterly,  1 and  4 England,  2 and 
3 France  ancient,  as  on  the  apparel  of  the  albe  on 
this  effigy.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 

Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 

[See  “ X.  & Q.,”  £'•'  S.  vii.  i'eS,  33,';.  356,  495 ; viii.  2.';6, 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  or  heraldic,  portion  of  this 
query.] 


Mortuaries  or  Corse  Presents,  due  to  the 
minister  in  many  parishes  on  the  death  of  his 
parishioners,  were  fixed  by  statute  21  Hen.  VIII. 
caji.  6 — except  when  less  was  customary — as 
follows,  viz.,  for  every  person  who  leaves  goods  to 
the  value  of  10  marks,  but  under  30?.,  the  sum  of 
3s.  id.  ; above  30Z.  and  under  40?.,  6s.  8(?.  ; above 
40?.,  lOs.  I should  be  glad  to  know  how  I can  obtain 
information  as  to  where  these  still  exist.  The 
mortuaries  [laid  on  the  death  of  clergy  in  Wales  to- 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  were  abolished  by  12  Anne, 
and  by  the  28  Geo.  IL,  cap.  6,  a money  payment 
was  substituted  as  a payment  in  Chester  diocese 
in  like  case,  in  lieu  of  the  best  horse,  bridle,  saddle, 
spur.'*,  cloak,  hat,  gown,  and  signet  ring  of  the 
deceased  parson.  J.  Beniiam  Safford. 

“All  ware.” — While  I am  writing  two  men 
are  bawling  “ All  ware  cauliflowers.”  Will  some 
reader  kindly  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  ? I have 
observed  that  the  term  is  only  used  with  certain 
articles.  I have  heard  “ All  ware  new  potatoes,’' 
but  never  “All  ware”  green  peas,  these  being 
ofl'ered  to  the  public  as  “All  yong  peas.”  Halli- 
well  gives,  s.v.  “ Ware,”  “ Corn,  barley,  oats, 
Cambridge;  goods,  dairy  produce.  West.”  Sup- 
posing cauliflowers  and  pieas  to  be  defined  by  goods, 
why  the  “all”?  Clarry. 

“British  Curiosities  in  jSTature  and  Art.'' 
— I have  lately  picked  up  a small  book  thus 
entitled,  but  am  unable  to  determine  its  date,  as- 
the  title-page  is  missing.  I should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  could 
assist  me  in  doing  so.  As  a guide  I give  a short 
description  of  the  book.  It  apiiears  from  references, 
in  the  book  that,  besides  the  title-page,  my  copy 
also  wants  a folding  sheet  as  frontispiece.  The 
preface  runs  over  six  pages,  and  then  commences 
chap,  i.,  headed  “The  British  Curiosities  in  Nature 
and  Art,  Ancient  and  Modern,  &c.”  The  book  is 
divided  into  sections,  each  county  constituting  a 
section,  of  which  there  are  thiity-eight,  running  over 
122  pages,  andending  with  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland. Then  follows  chap,  ii.,  “Curiosities  in 
Wales,”  which  ends  at  p.  125.  On  p.  127  com- 
mences an  appendix,  in  two  ciiapters  : chap,  i., 
“ Concerning  the  Post  Stages,”  &c.,  and  chap,  ii., 
“An  Alphabetical  Account  of  the  Market  Towns 
in  England,  with  the  Days  of  their  Markets  and 
Fairs.”  This  concludes  the  volume  at  p.  158.  I 
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see  that  Lowndes  mentions  three  editions  of  the 
:■  book,  viz.  1713,  1721,  and  1728. 

Algernon  F.  Gissing. 

1 Wakefield. 

1 St.  Peter  ad  Vincula. — Wanted  in.stances  of 
j this  dedication  in  addition  to  the  church  in  Rome 
III  and  that  in  tlie  Tower  of  London.  J.  T.  F. 

I Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

I 

I The  Green.s  of  NoRTnAMPTONsniRE. — Could 
ji  you  favour  me  with  any  information  touching  the 
V descendants  of  this  family  down  to  1740  or  there- 
; abouts  ? If  so,  I should  feel  greatly  obliged, 
j Oblige. 

I Diodorus  Siculus.  — Henry,  the  historian, 

I quotes  this  author  as  saying,  “ Such  is  the  exces- 
f|  sive  severity  of  the  winter  in  Gaul,  that  it  pro- 

i|  duces  neither  vines  nor  olives.”  When  Diodorus 
I flourished  {circa  44  R.e.)  was  this  true  of  the  whole 
I of  Gaul,  or  only  of  a part  of  it?  If  the  former, 

t!  how  is  the  change  of  climate  commonly  accounted 
I fori  “Colder  than  a Gallic  winter”  is  said  to 
il  have  been  a proverb  among  the  Romans, 
ri  H.  W.  Cookes. 

[l  “The  Monthly  Chronicle.” — I have  now 
before  me  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Monthly  Chronicle 
for  the  years  1728  and  1729  CLondon,  4to.),  and 
I shall  be  very  glad  to  know  how  many  volumes 
were  published.  It  i.s,  I can  say  with  regard  to 
the  two  volumes  I have  seen,  an  interesting  work, 
containing  many  curious  ami  important  particulars. 
In  the  second,  p.  29,  this  announcement  appears  : 

“ On  this  day  [Feb.  6,  1729]  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  for  the  year  1728,  printed  on  royal  paper,  and 
curiously  bound  by  i\Ir.  Brindley,  Book-Binder  to  her 
Majesty,  was  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  by  the  Proprietor,  who  bad  the  honour  to  kiss 
his  Royal  Highness's  hand.'’ 

Abhba. 

“ Marriage  Rites,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies 
OF  THE  Universe.”  By  Lady  Augusta  Hamilton. 
1822. — Who  was  “ Lady  Augusta,”  for  I cannot 
find  any  person  with  whom  I can  identify  her  in 
I the  peerages  or  baronetages  of  that  period  1 

H.  M. 

Athenaeum. 

A Portrait  of  Charles  L,  in  high-crowned 
hat,  “J.  Gay  wood  fecit,”  size  8vo.— Is  this  portrait 
scarce,  and  was  it  taken  at  the  trial  1 I found  it 
inserted  in  England’s  Black  Tribunal.  Will  some- 
body kindly  tell  me  who  was  Adolphus  Meker- 
chus  ? I have  his  portrait  by  James  Basire,  and 
I think  he  wrote  a dissertation  on  the  Greek  verb. 

H.  T.  Jenkins. 

4,  Palmerston  Road,  Southsea. 

Bibliography  of  Hampshire. — I am  making- 
collections  for  a more  complete  bibliography  of 
Hampshire  than  has  hitherto  appeared.  To  this 


end  will  your  readers  be  good  enough  to  send  me 
direct  notes  of  books,  biographies,  magazine  articles, 
or  anything  relating  to  the  subject  ? I possess  the 
Bibliotheca  Hantoniensis  and  Sir  Wm.  Cope’s 
Catalogue  of  his  Hampshire  collection,  both  of 
which  are  far  from  complete.  J.  S.  Attwood. 

5,  Gastons  Road,  Basingstoke. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Hints  on  Toleration.  In  Five  Essays.  By  Phila- 
gatharches.  Second  edit,  bond.,  1811.  8vo. 

The  Two  Rectors.  Bond.,  1824.  12mo. 

The  South-West.  By  a Yankee.  New  York,  1835. 
16mo.  2 vols. 

A Voice  from  America  to  England.  By  an  American 
Gentleman.  Bond.,  1889.  8vo. 

Change  for  the  American  Notes.  By  nn  American 
Bady.  Bond.,  1843.  8vo.  C.  W.  Suiion. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Bost  somewhere,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two 
golden  hours  set  in  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  reward 
is  offered,  for  they  are  lost  for  ever.” 

“ But  happy  Bidian,  for  he  never 

Watched  the  caprices  of  a pretty  face. 

Nor  longed,  as  I have  longed,  with  vain  endeavour, 

'I’o  tear  that  plaguey  wall  of  Mechlin  lace.” 

D.  S. 

Bines  describing  the  pleasures  of  convalescence,  com- 
mencing, I think, — 

“ See  the  wretch  who  long  has  tossed 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain  ” ; 
and  ending, — 

The  common  air,  the  sun,  the  skies. 

To  him  are  opening  Paradise.” 

Norval  Clyne. 

‘‘  Again  he  grasps  the  victor's  crown 
.Marengo’s  carnage  yields, 

Or  bursts  o’tr  Bodi,  beating  down 
Bavaria’s  thousand  shields.’’ 

John  Pickpord,  M.A. 

“ It  has  lightened— on  the  Danube  ! ” 

Quoted  by  Bunsen,  in  a letter  written  Oct.  2-1,  1853. 
See  Chips  from  a Oerman  Workshop,  iii.  456. 

A.  B.  Mayuew. 


THE  WHITE  HORSE  OF  KIBBURN. 

(5*''  S.  xi.  289,  310  ; xii.  94.) 

’Twas  on  the  2nd  of  August  last,  if  I remember 
rightly,  when  Eboracdh,  speaking  ex  cathedra, 
announced  in  “N.  & Q.”  that  ray  reply  under 
this  heading  was  incorrect.  For  whereas  I had 
told  in  brief  the  legend  of  the  White  Mare  ot 
Wissonclilfe,  that  legend,  said  Eboracum,  is  de- 
rived from  the  signbo.ird  of  an  inn  in  the  town  of 
Thirsk,  and  the  White  Mare,  said  he,  is  really 
a White  Mere,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  borse- 
flesh  than  peasoup  has  to  do  with  Magna  Charta. 
On  receiving  this  unexpected  blow  I bethought 
myself  that  if  a man  should  put  up  at  the  sign  of 
“ St.  George  and  the  Dr.agon,”  and  should  dis- 
cover that  the  story  of  the  saint  was  derived  from 
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the  signboard  of  his  inn,  that  discovery  would 
appear  marvellous  indeed.  And  I even  ventured 
to  think  that  the  connexion  between  peasoup  and 
Magna  Charta,  so  vehemently  denied  by  Ebura- 
CDM,  might  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
reasonable  mind,  if  one  had  leisure  to  pursue  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  I kept  silence,  though  it 
was  pain  and  grief  to  me,  until  I should  have  re- 
visited the  neighbourhood  and  should  have  inquired 
of  the  natives  whether  these  things  are  so  or  not  : 
which  I have  now  done,  and  that  in  a fashion  most 
simple  and  direct.  Walking  towards  the  Wisson- 
cliffe,  whose  grey  crags,  glowing  with  sunshine, 
rose  high  above  the  woods  of  Gormire,  I met  certain 
lads  of  the  village,  and  asked  them,  “ What  do 
they  call  yon  Scar '? “ T’  White  Meare  ! ” replied 
the  lads  in  chorus.  “And  what  do  they  call  it 
t’  White  Meare  for?  ” “ Why,”  said  one,  “ there’s 

a taale  aboot  a white  meare  ’at  joomped  ower  t’  scar 
wi’  a jockey,  and  they  was  droonded  i’  Gormire.” 

It  were  tedious  to  say  how  often  I asked  the 
same  question  and  received  a like  answer.  But  at 
last,  in  the  park-like  meads  above  the  village,  there 
came  a cheery  farmer,  who,  after  telling  me  again 
the  story  of  the  jockey  and  the  “meare,”  observed, 
as  he  pointed  to  Rowlston  Scar,  beyond  which  is 
the  White  Horse  of  Kilburn,  “You  see,  sir,  they ’d 
getten  a White  Meare  up  o’  this  scar,  and  so  I lay 
they  joost  maade  a White  Horse  to  match  her,  oot 
yonder.”  And  this  probably  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  whosoever  was  the  maker  of  the  White 
Horse. 

Eboracum,  if  his  novi  dc  'plume,  means  anything, 
should  know  that  in  the  North  Riding  a mnre  is 
called  a meare,  and  that  to  speak  of  Gormire  as  the 
White  Mere  of  Wissonclifle  may  fairly  remind  one 
of  the  celebrated  statement  that  a lobster  is  a “ red 
fish.”  For,  first,  Gormire  is  not  white,  and,  secondly, 
it  is  not  a mere.  A mere,  as  Windermere  or  GrM,s- 
mere,  or  Seamer  Mere  near  Scarborough,  is  a piece 
of  water  lying  low  at  the  foot  of  hills,  and  often  in 
marshy  ground  (see  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  Dictionary). 
But  Gormire  lies  in  high  hard  ground,  far  up  among 
the  hills.  It  is  not  a mere,  it  is  a tarn — a dark 
and  somewhat  gloomy  tarn,  beautiful  with  green 
“alps”  about  it  on  one  side,  and  woods  and  cliff- 
like crags  on  another,  but  still  eerie  and  wild  and 
lonesome,  as  befits  the  local  tradition  which  says 
that  a town  is  submerged  beneath  it.  Short  of  the 
Lake  country,  hovvever,  there  is  no  fairer  northern 
scene  : that  grand  cirque  of  crags  sweeps  round  to 
Rowlston  Scar  and  the  lonely  peak  of  Hood  Hill, 
where  the  DeviEs  large  footprint  may  still  be  seen  : 
and  from  the  Hamilduns  above  you  look  away  over 
their  wild  moors  to  Scotch  Corner,  where  the  battle 
was,  and  down  to  Eyland  Abbey,  where  King  Ed- 
ward lay,  and  far  below,  by  church  and  village  and 
bright  stream,  the  green  Vale  of  Mowbray  opens 
out  upon  the  Vale  of  York,  and  fronts  the  western 
wolds.  But  I must  be  brief.  Let  Eboracdm  turn 


to  Gill’s  Vallis  Ehoraccnsis,  a work  not  of  original 
research,  it  is  true,  but  respectable  and  honest,  and 
there  he  will  find  mentioned  the  tradition  of  the 
“ White  Mare  Crag,”  and  the  couplet  which  says  ■ 
that 

“ When  Gormire  riggs  shall  be  cover'd  with  hay, 

The  White  Mare  of  Whitestonec-hffe  vdll  bear  it  away.” 

But  he  will  not  find  the  White  Horse  of  Kilburn. 
And  why  ? Because  in  18.'32,  when  Gill’s  book  was 
published,  that  White  Horse  (as  the  Frenchman 
said)  was  not  still  born. 

In  one  thing  I agi’ee  with  Eboracum,  to  wit, 
in  thinking  that  the  White  Horse  wants  “scour- 
ing,” and  that  the  neighbours  should  subscribe  to 
scour  him.  At  present  his  mighty  form  is  fast 
acquiring  a hide  of  nettles,  which  obscures  him  so 
much  at  a distance  that  even  the  editor  of  “N.  &Q.,” 
I have  reason  to  believe,  has  looked  for  him  in  vain. 

One  more  point  ; Eboracum  says  that  Hamble- 
ton,  iind  not  Hambledon,  is  the  proper  spelling  of 
the  name  borne  by  these  wild  hills.  Well,  I have 
looked  into  this  question  too,  finding  little  help 
from  books,  but  finding  that  local  usage  doubtfully 
favours  the  t.  And  therefore,  knowing  that  Hamil- 
dun  is  the  old  name,  and  dun  the  proper  affix,  one 
may  gracefully  concede  the  t to  those  who  prefer  it. 

A.  J.  M. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  LOUIS  XVIII.'S  REIGN. 

(5‘>‘  S.  X.  107,  199,  369,  434.) 

I beg  to  thank  D.  for  his  note.  I had  surely 
given  too  little,  since  that  note  contains  the  men- 
tion of  several  books  I had  omitted,  and  I can  now 
contribute  a new  list  of  many  others.  Well  aware 
of  the  imperfection  of  this  attempt  to  compile  a list 
of  all  French  books  relating  to  the  first  part  of  Louis 
XVII I.’s  reign,  I should  be  much  indebted  to  D. 
or  any  other  contributor  who  would  kindly  com- 
plete it.  I could  have  named,  it  is  true,  many 
works  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  I thought  it 
was  enough  not  to  pass  this  great  event  over  in 
silence,  as  it  does  not  interest  France  onlyq  but 
Europe  at  large,  and  deserves  a special  biblio- 
graphy. I would  say  the  same  of  the  campaign  of 
1815,  observing,  however,  that  the  book  quoted  in 
my  first  list  was  written  by  Edgar  Cjuinet,  and,  with 
all  respect  to  D.,  I do  not  think  that  such  books 
as  E.  Quinet  wrote  exist  by  thousands,  nor  even 
by  hundreds.  I do  not  see  plainly  how  half  the 
books  of  Sainte-Beuve  must  be  included  in  a biblio- 
graphy of  Louis  XVIII.’s  reign.  The  Portraits 
and  (Janseries  du  L'lindi  certainly  contain  many 
essays  dealing  with  the  men  of  the  Restoration, 
although  I do  not  think  such  essays  form  the  half 
of  these  numerous  volumes.  But  how  far  is  the 
Restoration  concerned  in  so  many  other  works 
which  the  famous  French  hommc  de  lettres  gave  to 
the  world,  the  most  important  of  which  are  : Ta- 
bleau de  la  Poisie  Frangaise  au  XVP  Siecle ; Vie, 
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i\Poesies  et  Pensies  de  Joseph  Delorme;  Livre 
t I’ Amour ; Consolations;  Volup)le;  Pensces  d’Aout; 
t Histoire  de  Port- Royal,  6 vols.  ; PJtude  sur  Vir- 
i'jile;  Le  Comte  de  Clermont  et  sa  Cour ; Les 
Rayons  Jaunes,  &c.  ? This  is  what  I do  not  know, 
ind  about  which  I should  be  very  glad  to  be  en- 
l||!ightened.  My  second  list  is  appended  : — 

J,  Almaiiach  dea  cumiilards,  ou  clictionnaire  historique 
Ijles  dits  cuinulai-ds,  avec  la  pote  trca-exacte  de  leurs 
it,  livers  appointements,  traitements,  pensions,  etc.,  le  tout 
limisen  lumiere  par  uu  hoinme  qui  sait  compter.  Paris, 
il821.  12mo. 

I Anne  (Th.).  klogo  historique  du  due  de  Berri.  1820. 
k,  Annee  (une)  de  rernpereur  Alexandre,  ou  resume  de 
Uses  principanx  antes.  Paris,  1814.  8vo. 

iAnot  de  IMaizi^res  (C.).  Discours  sur  la  necessite  du 
. maintien  de  la  charte  constitutionnelle.  1819.  8vo. 

|,  Audin  (J.  M.  V.).  Notice  historique  sur  la  princesse 
||  M.  C.,  duchosse  de  Berri.  Paris,  1810.  18mo. 
ii  Auguis  (P.  R ).  Oorrespondance  de  Louis  XVIII. 
i avec  le  marquis  de  Favros.  181.5.  8vo. 
j Babie  de  Bercetiay  (P.).  Dictionnaire  des  non- 
I girouettes.  Paris,  1816.  8vo. 

I Baginet  (A.  P.).  Histoire  veritable  de  Tschen-Tscheonli 
; (Due  Decazes),  mandarin  lettrd',  premier  ministre  et  favori 
I de Pempereur  Tien-Ki  (Louis XVIII.).  Paris,  1822.  8vo, 

' Barante  (De).  Des  communes  et  de  I’aristocratie. 

J Paris,  1821.  8vo. 

Barante  (De).  La  vie  politique  de  AI.  Royer-Collard, 
ses  discour.s  et  ses  ecrits.  Paris,  1863.  2 vols.  12mo. 

Barante  (De).  Lettres  et  instructions  de  Louis  XVIII. 
au  comte  de  Saint  Priest.  Paris,  1845.  8vo. 

Barante  (De).  Mdmoires  hiatoriques  et  litteraires. 
Paris,  1836.  3 vols.  8vo. 

j Bastide  (L).  Vie  religieuse  et  politique  de  C.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  due  de  Benevent.  Paris,  18.58.  8vo. 

I (A.  de  Beauchamp.)  Memoires  de  J.  Fouche,  due 
I d’Otrante,  ancien  ministre  de  la  police  generale  de 
France.  Paris,  1824,  2 vols.  8vo. 

I Beaupoil  de  Saint- Aulaire  (E.).  Oraison  funebre  de 
M.  le  due  de  Feltre,  pair  et  marechal  de  France,  ex- 
ministre  de  la  guerre.  Paris,  1818.  8vo. 

Beck  (J.  J.).  Oraison  funebre  de  S.M.  Louis  XVIII., 
roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre.  Strasbourg,  1824.  8vo. 

Belief  (L.).  Biographie  des  condamnes  politiques  en 
France  sous  la  Restauration.  4 vols. 

Beraud  (A.).  Memoires  sur  les  evenements  de  1815, 
et  sur  I’emperenr  Napoleon.  Paris,  1818.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Bermejo  (A.  G.).  Oracion  funeral  de  Luis  XVIII..  rey 
cristianissimo  de  Francia  y de  Navarra.  Madrid,  1824. 
4to.  (Wiih  the  French  translation.) 

(A.  J.  Q.  Beuchot).  Dictionnaire  des  immobiles,  par 
un  homme  qui,  jusqu’A  present,  n'a  rien  jure  et  n’ose 
jurer  de  rien.  Paris,  1815.  8vo. 

Beugnot  (A.).  V’ie  de  L.  Becquey,  ministre  d’Etat, 
et  directeur  general  des  ponts  et  chaussees  et  des  mines 
sous  la  Restauration.  Paris,  1852.  8vo. 

Bigault  d’Harcourt.  Oraison  funebre  de  S.  M. 
Louis  XVIII.,  roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre.  Le  Mans, 
1824.  8vo. 

Biographie  des  commissaires  de  police  et  des  officiers 
de  paix  de  la  ville  de  Paris.  Public  sur  le  manuscrit  de 
M.  Guyon.  Paris,  1826.  32mo. 

Biographie  des  deputes  de  la  ehambre  septennale  de 
1814-1820.  Bruxelles,  1826.  8vo. 

Biographie  des  hommes  vivants.  Paris,  1816.  5 vols. 
8vo. 

Biographie  pittoresque  des  deputes.  Paris,  1820. 
Bonaparte  (L.).  La  verite  sur  les  Cent  Jours.  Paris, 
1825.  8vo. 


Bonnal  (Ed  ).  Manuel  et  son  temps.  ]5tude  sur  Pop- 
position  parlementaire  sous  la  Restauration.  Paris, 
1877.  18mo. 
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Tea  Drinking  S.  xii.  288,  390.) — Arrested 
on  their  downward  course  to  the  butterman  are 
four  numbers  of  the  A7iti-Tcapot  Revieiv  (1864),  at 
present  in  my  possession.  This  was  a quarterly 
publication  of  the  Anti-Teapot  Society,  and  was 
brought  out  for  its  proprietors  by  Houlston  & 
Wright,  65,  Paternoster  Row,  with  the  assistance 
of  W heeler  & Day  of  O.xford  and  Colder  of  Reading, 
at  which  last  place  the  A.T.S.  was  founded  in 
1862.  As  appears  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  “ organ,”  it  was  no  enthusiastic  wish  to  convert 
tea  topers  into  anything  else  that  called  this  body 
into  existence  ; it  was  rather  a desire  to  oppose 
and  to  cast  scorn  on  the  narrowness  of  mind  that 
seems  to  be  encouraged  in  circles  which,  by  no 
very  violent  figure  of  speech,  may  be  said  to  be 
described  around  a teapot.  In  other  words,  the 
A.T.S.  w.as  a combination  ag.ainst  modern  Phari- 
saism. Thus  speaks  the  Jitview  (No.  1,  IMay, 
1864)  for  itself  ; — 

“ Many  persons  either  do  not,  or  pretend  not  to,  know 
wliat  Teapotism  is.  In  consequence  of  this  ignorance  or 
affectation  we  sliall.  in  a few  words,  try  to  describe  the 
leading  ieatures  of  the  nuile  and  female  Teapot. 

“ Teapotisin  is  a magnificent  (U'ofession,  but  a very 
sorry  practice  ; it  professes  a hirge-liearted  liberality, 
unbonniied  piety,  and  the  enunciation  of  true  principles, 
but  its  jiractice  is  that  of  a narrow  minded  clique  who 
condemn  all  who  go  not  with  them.  Its  piety  consists  in 
hero-worship  and  the  circulation  of  illiterate  tracts  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  strong  and  to  confound  the  weak  ; 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  platform  and  meeting- 
house,  and  on  the  south  by  scandal,  hassocks,  and  Tea, 
whence  the  name  of  Teapots,”  &c. 

The  article  ends  with  the  assurance  ; — 

“The  Society  will  go  on  as  it  began,  it  will  remain 
strictly  )irivate,  enforce  the  same  rules,  and  show  that  it 
is  the  enemy,  not  of  tea,  but  of  Teapots.” 

Poorer  brew  than  the  Anti-Teapots  produced 
one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  even  in  a Teapiff. 
tract,  and  yet  my  copy  of  the  lleviciv  No.  1 was  of 
the  third  edition,  Nos.  2 and  3 profess  to  be  of 
the  second,  and  all  four  bad  the  unusual  advantage 
of  being  ‘"edited  by  Members  of  the  Universities 
and  written  only  by  Members  of  the  Anti-Teapot 
Society  of  Europe.” 

The  qualifications  for  membership  were,  1.  To 
read  the  rules.  2.  To  fill  up  the  form  of  admission, 
to  be  had  in  English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  and 
other  languages.  3.  To  be  nominated  and  seconded 
by  any  two  ofhcer.s.  “ The  latter  {sic)  wholesome 
rule  was  introduced  so  that  inquisitive  people 
might  be  prevented  from  joining  the  Society  out  of 
sheer  curiosity.”  I hope  no  one  joined  it  from  any 
other  than  the  liighest  motives  ; but  it  must  have 
been  considered  a great  liononr  to  belong  to  it — 
almost  as  great,  perhaps,  as  it  is  nowadays  to  be 
in  a position  to  place  the  initials  of  the  Royal 
Hypothetical  Society  after  one’s  undi.stinguished 
name — and  the  Review  is  impressive  with  announce- 
ments in  which  we  find  that  one  happy  maiden 
was  united  by  two  clerics  to , Esq.,  A.T.S., 


M.R.C.S.,  and  that  another  became  the  wife  of  j 

, Esq.,  A.T.S.,  M.A.  A lodging-house  keeper  ^ 

in  Northumberland  Court  could  not  only  boast  of 
the  healthiness  of  his  place  of  residence,  but  could 
enforce  his  claims  to  patronage  by  saying  that  he  . 
was  “ fully  recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
A.T.S.,”  whose  portrait,  by  the  way,  was  offered 
fo  the  admiring  and  to  the  merely  curious  for 
eighteenpence.  There  was  an  A.T.S.  Choral 
Society,  there  were  A.T.S.  clubs  for  boating, 
cricket,  and  fives,  and  the  authorized  uniforms  for 
athletic  Anti-Teapots  were  advertised  by  certain 
tailors  in  Oxford  and  in  London.  What,  I would 
ask,  in  concluding  a note  which  is  perhaps  already 
too  long — what  has  become  of  all  this  vast  organi- 
zation ] Is  it  still  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
Teapots,  or  have  they  proved  too  powerful  for 
their  antagonists’  perseverance  ? I have  an  im- 
pression that  Teapots  are  not  yet  entirely  stamped 
out,  hut  no  one  ever  speaks  of  them  by  that  name 
in  1879  ; and,  as  far  as  I know,  neither  M.A.  nor 
M.R.C.S.  would  at  this  time  think  of  gilding  his 
collegiate  qualification  with  the  mystic  glory  of  . 
A.T.S.  St.  Swithin. 

“ Bedwine,”  “ Bethwink,”&c.  (5*''  S.  xii.  408.) 

— Consult  the  Dictionary  of  E7iglish  Phmt  Names, 
part  i.,  hv  Britten  and  Holland,  puhli.shed  for  the 
English  Dialect  Society.  Bedtoine  occurs  in  Dor- 
setshire, Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  ; heth- 
7i)ine  in  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  and  Sussex.  , 
We  also  find  bedivind.  The  termination  wine  is 
a common  corruption  for  wind,  i.e.,  that  which 
winds  about  ; just  as  hme  is  of  bijid,  i.e.,  that 
which  hinds.  In  the  west  of  England  bed7ven  is 
.applied  to  the  birch  tree  ; this  is  merely  the  Welsh 
bed>ve7i,  a birch.  It  is  possible  that  bedwine  is  the 
same  word,  misunderstood  and  misapplied. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

I feel  rather  disposed  to  t.ake  exception  to  Mr. 
Allsorp’s  statement  that  bedwine  and  the  other 
names  he  cites  are  “ the  popular  names  by  which 
Clematis  vitalba  is  known.”  S\ire\y  travellei's  joy, 
which  he  afterwards  quotes,  together  with  old  man’s 
beard  and  virr/m’s  bower,  are  far  more  deserving 
the  title  of  “ popular.”  Are  not  bedwine,  &c.,  j 
rather  local  names?  To  wit,  bedivine  is  used  for 
C.  vltalha  iu  Dorset  and  Hants,  and  bethwine  is 
a Gloucestershire  form  of  the  same.  Beggar’s 
Imishes  again  is  a Buckinghamshire  term,  accord- 
ing to  Britten’s  Diet,  of  English  Plant  Names, 
which  also  gives,  under  “ Devil’s  Cut,”  “ wood  of 
the  wild  clematis  dried  and  used  by  boys  for  smok- 
ing. Pulman.”  At  the  derivation  I can  only 
guess.  Probably  7vine  = vine,  with  reference  to  its 
twisting  habit.  Devil’s  cut=(perhaps)  gut,  for 

same  reason.  T.  F.  R. 

The  Final  “e”  in  Place-names  in  Domes- 
day Book  (5^*'  S.  xii.  367.)— Your  correspondent 
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vV.  F.  E.  asks  a question  which  interests  me,  and 
which  I should  be  glad  to  see  answered.  In  the 
idjoining  parish  to  my  own  is  an  ancient  hamlet 
I ! called  locally  “ Ob  Letich.”  In  the  parish  registers 
bof  Church  Lench,  the  mother  parish,  it  is  so  spelt 
: |(varied  by  an  “ H”  occasionally)  till  about  the  year 
1 11792,  when  it  begins  to  appear  as  “Abbot’s  Lench.” 
I Now  it  is  always  so  spelt  and  entered,  and  called 
i by  educated  people,  with  a few  exceptions. 

1 Till  within  the  last  twenty  years  it  formed  part  of 
|,he  parish  of  Fladbury.  Now  it  is  very  properly 
!■  Annexed,  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes,  to  Church 
'iLench,  being  close  to  that  (dmrch  and  village  and 
some  miles  away  from  Fladbury.  In  Nash’s 
i Worcestershire  it  is  spelt  “Abbe  Lench”  and 
j“Habbe  Lench.”  The  ancient  pronunciation  in 
'i  the  “ vulgar  tongue  ” is  exclusively  “ Ob.”  I may 
Anention  that  in  my  part  of  Worcestershire  the 
I vowel  a is  called  n;  for  instance,  mail  is  mon, 
lai^ple  is  opple.  The  local  names  Ballard  .and 

I Stanley  are  always  Bollard  and  Stonley.  A priori, 

: therefore,  one  would  be  prepared  to  find  “ Ab 
I Lench  ” in  authoritative  ancient  documents.  In 
I Domesday  Book  it  is  found  as  “ Abe  Lenz.”  But 
' what  I want  to  know  is.  Was  the  final  e formerly 
I sounded  1 Is  the  word  “ Abe”  a monosyllable  or 
I dissyllable  in  Domesday  ? If  so,  it  should  now  be 
pronounced  as  “ Abby  Bench,”  whatever  form  of 
I spelling  be  adopted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  old  local  pronunciation  a pretty  safe  witness, 
not  hastily  to  be  discarded  ? If  so,  in  this  case  the 
final  e is  mute  and  superfluous  for  all  purposes  of 
pronunciation.  As  against  this  (if  I may  be  borne 
with  for  being  personal)  my  own  name,  under  an 
infinity  of  spellings,  has,  so  far  ns  I am  aware, 
always  been  a dissyllable,  and  yet  in  its  most 
ancient  form  it  would  seem  to  have  been  spelt 
Chafe.  If,  therefore,  the  present  pronunciation  of 
it,  Cha-fy,  has  descended  continuously  from  ancient 
times,  the  final  e must  have  been  always  sounded. 

W.  K.  W.  Chafy-Chafy. 

Rous  Lench. 

Shrewsbury  School  Motto  (5‘''  S.  xii.  306.) 
— A copy  from  the  original  will  show  another 
variation,  in  the  order  as  well  as  in  the  accents. 
It  is  properly  ; — 

’Edv  rjs  eo-;] 

* Isocrates,  (Jrct.  ad  Demomcum, 

p.  51  C.,  Cantabr.,  1686. 

The  iota  would  have  had  to  be  in  line,  as  the  in- 
scription was  in  capitals  ; and  if  this  and  the 
mistake  in  accent  were  subsequently  noticed,  the 
question  would  be,  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
alter  them  and  rework  the  whole.  Such  an  in- 
scription, as  a workman’s  production  in  its  form, 
is  not  likely  to  be  taken  bj'  any  one  as  an  autho- 
rity. Such  mistakes  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
inscriptions  are  w'ell  known.  Ed.  IMarshall. 
Sandford  St.  Martin. 


The  origin  of  the  motto  is  given  in  the  following 
extract  from  a local  history  ; — 

“ The  original  Fchoolroom  was  built  of  timber,  and  the 
present  chapel  tower  and  library  were  added  in  the  year 
1.59.5.  The  wooden  building  was  taken  down,  and,  in 
1680,  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  present  stately  edifice 
ofOi'inshill  stone.  In  the  centre  is  a gateway,  adorned 
on  each  side  by  a rude  Corinthian  column,  supporting 
statues  of  a scholar  and  a graduate  in  the  costume  of  the 
time.  Over  the  arch  is  a Greek  inscription  from  Isocrates: 

'Edv  he  (jiiKoya^'iie  tajj  TroXvya^i'ie, 
meaning  that  a love  of  learnin  ’ is  necessary  to  a scholar. 
Above  are  the  arms  of  Charles  the  Second.” 

So  far  the  local  history.  On  examination  I find 
that  C.  S.  J.  Is  correct  in  his  transcript,  and  the 
mistake  arose  possibly  from  the  copyist  transferring 
the  iota  subscript  to  the  space  above  the  line  and 
making  an  .accent  of  it.  MDCXXX.  AIAA- 
EKAAEION  occurs  above  the  quotation. 

Boileau. 

Erasmus  Warren  (5*’'  S.  vii.  220,  356.)  — 
Thomas  Baker  says  (MS.  xxxiv.  375)  : — 

“Born  at  Chippenham,  Camhs.  (Dr.  S,  Knight,  wdio 
fays  ids  father  was  a minister),  1613.  Called  in  a book 
1 lately  met  with  injimm  notce  scriplor  (I>r.  K.)  He  has 
wrote:  Geolnejia ; ur,  a Discourse  concerning  the  Earth, 
before  the  Deluge,  wherein  the  Form  and  Properties 
ascribed  to  et  in  a Psook  enliiuled,  ‘ The  Theortf  of  the 
Earth'  are  excepted  against,  kc.,  bond.,  1690,  4to.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  a treatise  entituled  lietigious 
Moxtrning,  kc.” — See  Watt. 

Warren  was  of  Christ’s  Coll.,  Cambr.,  B.A.  1660-1, 
M.  A.  166-1.  Another  of  both  names  was  of  Trin. 
Coll,  B.A.  1763,  M.A.  1766,  Rector  of  Great 
Bromley,  Essex,  1767,  and  minister  of  Hampstead, 
d.  Mondav,  Dec.  8 (1  on  Nov.  30),  1806  [Cambr. 
Chron.,  Dec.  20,  1806  ; Gent.  May.,  1806, 
]ip.  1177-8,  1250a;  Alumni  Weehn.,  373).  See 
Thomas  Burnett’s  Answer  to  the  late  Excepitions 
mode  by  Mr.  E.  W.  against  “ The  Theory  of  the 
Earth,”  1690,  fol.  ; Short  Considerations  on 
E.  W.’s  Defence  of  his  Exceptions,  1691,  fol. 

Erasmus  Warren,  son  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.,  born 
at  Wallington,  Suffolk,  educated  at  Norwich 
School  under  Mr.  Burton,  was  admitted  sizar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Nov.  3,  1686, 
at.  seventeen  (tutor  Mr.  Browne),  but  took  no 
degree.  John  E.  B.  IMayor. 

Cambridge. 

Welsh  Motto  (o'"  S.  xii.  -129.)— “Ilwy  peri 
clod  na  golud,”  which  is  generally  translated 
“ Fame  lasts  longer  than  riches,”  or  “ Longer  will 
fame  last  than  wealth,”  is  the  family  motto  ol 
Lloyd  of  Aston,  Salop,  and  Rnsindale,  Lancaster 
(see  Burke’s  Lauded  Gentry,  18.51,  i.  7-18).  This 
motto  is  also  to  be  found  in  C.  N.  Elviu’s  Hand- 
bonlc  of  Mottoes,  1860,  a very  useful  little  volume, 
of  which  some  years  since  I made  an  index.  I 
think  I understood  at  that  time  from  Mr.  Elvin 
that  he  was  preparing  a second,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  edition  of  his  work,  but  I have  never 
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seen  it  ; 1 .should  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  has 
been  published.  Whilst  upon  this  subject  may  I 
observe,  with  respect  to  Fairbairn’s  Crests,  that  the 
value  of  this  very  handsome  work  is  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  want  of  a good  index  ? If  you  knovv 
the  name  of  a family  you  can  readily  learn  from 
this  work  the  crest  belonging  to  it  ; but  if  you 
only  know  the  crest,  it  affords  no  guide  to  the 
question,  To  whom  does  that  crest  belong  1 

Edward  Solly. 

“Dulcarnon”  (5“'  S.  xii.  407.) — I have  ex- 
plained this  word,  its  etymology,  and  everything 
belonging  to  it  at  great  length,  but  I forget  where  ; 
I thiuk  iu  the  Academy.  Briefly  to  recount  the 
chief  points,  it  coujes  to  this.  JAiilcarnon,  or  the 
“two-horned,”  was  an  epithet  of  Alexander.  It 
wuis  also  applied,  in  jest,  to  the  forty-seventh  pro- 
position of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  with  its  two 
squares  sticking  up  like  horns.  Kence  it  meant 
a difficult  problem,  the  sense  in  Chaucer.  Besides 
this,  the  fifth  proposition,  now  called  the  asses’ 
bridge,  was  once  called  “ the  putting  to  flight  of  the 
miserable,”  or,  as  Chancer  calls  it,  “ the  flemyng  of 
wrecche.s,”  which  has  the  same  sense.  Chaucer  lias 
mixed  up  the  two  propositions. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Edward  Blount  (5*’'  S.  xii.  4U7.) — Edward 
Blount  Was  a boukseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Blount,  of  St.  Philip’s, 
Bristol,  who  was  the  third  son  of  John  Blount,  of 
Eldersfield,  co.  Worcester,  and  descended  from  Sir 
Walter  Blount,  tevq).  Edw.  III.,  who  married 
Sancha  de  Ayala.  This  Edw'ard  Blount  edited 
several  works  besides  Shakespeare,  among  others 
Jlorcc  Suhsecivm  and  The  Hospital  of  Incurable 
Fools.  See  Croke’s  History  of  the  Blounts,  bk.  iii. 
p.  284.  C.  J.  E. 

Egbert  Harris,  D.D.  (5‘^  S.  xii.  408.)— -See  in 
Sam.  Clark’s  Lives  (1G77),  p.  431  seq.,  his  life, 
“such  as  ’tis,”  as  honest  Anthony  says,  “by  his 
friend  and  kinsman  Will.  Durham.”  'There  are 
notices  of  him  in  all  Wood’s  books,  especially  in 
the  A thence,  iii.  458,  ed.  Bliss.  He  was  “father” 
of  John  Pointer  (Calam}',  Continuation,  103)  ; 
known  to  John  Rogers  {id.,  Account,  151 ; Contin., 
385).  See  Sam.  Clark’s  Lives  11683),  p.  17.  One 
.Dr.  Barris  in  Bp  Patrick’s  Life  (first  ed.),  179. 
He  was  a relation  of  Richard  Cupel’s  (Sam.  Clark’s 
Lives,  1677,  p.  303)  ; letter  of  {ibid,  424  seq.)  ; 
saying  of  (Sam.  Clark’s  Lives,  1683,  136);  intru- 
sive rector  of  Berriton  and  Petersfield,  Hants 
(Baker  MS.  xxvii.  439).  All  the  books  relating 
to  the  Puritans,  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  the  Triers, 
and  the  like,  give  some  account  of  Harris. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Malachi  Harris  (5''^  S.  xii.  408)  B.D.,  fellow 
of  Emmanuel,  born  at  Banbury,  preacher  at  Ham- 


burg, then  chaplain  to  the  Princess  Royal  (MS. 
Baker  in  Brit.  Mus.,  vi.  79,  verso  ; of  the  tran- 
script at  Cambridge,  B.  85).  He  was  B.A.  (Coll. 
Emm.)  1626-7,  M.A.  1630,  B.D.  1637,  D.D.  by 
royal  mandate  1661.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Do  Towers  rock  to  the  Wind?  (5^**  S.  xii. 
387.) — I believe  they  do.  Church  towers  reck 
when  the  bells  are  in  full  swing  ; and  I remember 
being  told,  when  I went  over  the  lighthouse  at 
St.  Mary’s  in  the  Scilly  Isles,  that  if  this  granite- 
built  structure,  with  walls  about  a yard  thick,  did 
not  bend  to  the  tempest,  it  would  break.  Are  not 
houses  perceptibly  shaken  by  the  wind  ? 

Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 

Yes,  perceptibly.  Some  years  since  I was  at 
Salisbury  with  a friend  during  a heavy  gale  of 
wind.  In  order  to  test  this  very  question  we 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  city,  near  to  the  railway 
station,  and  sought  out  a house  at  a street  end 
which  we  could  bring  in  line  with  the  centre  of 
the  steeple.  The  vibration  of  the  tower  was  very 
perceptible  ; in  fact,  my  friend  said,  “ I will  never 
go  near  the  cathedral  again  when  the  wind  blows.” 

J.  F.  Nicholls,  F.S.A. 

Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  says.  Yes  : — 

“ The  pariah  in  which  I was  born  liad  once  a noble 
churcli  with  a central  tower,  which  swayed  so  much  in 
the  wind  as  to  cause  certain  cracks  to  oi)en  and  shut  so 
conveniently  that  the  boys  are  said  to  have  cracked  nuts 
in  tlieni.  One  fine  night — the  do-uolhirg  system  having 
prevailed  too  long — the  tower  fell  and  destroyed  the 
whole  church.” — Personal  and  Professional  RecoUeclions, 
by  the  late  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  K.A.,  p.  416. 

C.  VV.  Penny. 

Wellington  College. 

“ Garrulous  old  age  ” (S^*"  S.  xii.  328.) — 

“ A fonde  olde  manne  is  often  as  full  of  woordes  as  a 
woman.  It  is,  you  wote  wel,  as  sue  Poetes  paynte  vs,  all 
the  lust  of  an  olde  fooles  life,  to  sitte  wel  and  warme  with 
a cuppe  and  a rosted  crabbe,  and  diiuil,  and  drinke 
aod  talke.”  — More’s  Works,  1567,  p.  1169. 

R.  R. 

Boston. 

Eritaphs  (5^**  S.  xii.  326.) — 

“ Lean  not  on  earth,”  &c. 

This  is  from  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  Night  iii., 
and  should  read 

“ Lean  not  on  earth  ; ’twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart; 

A broken  reed,  at  best ; but,  oft,  a spear  ; 

On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds,  and  hope  expire.s.” 

How  little  is  known  now  of  Young  and  his 
poetry  ! I believe  his  Night  Thoughts  were  much 
read  even  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  He  is  pompous  and  lugubrious,  and  his 
style  is  inflated  and  affected  ; still  his  Night 

j * The  marginal  note  to  this  is  “ As  true  as  the  gospell. 
The  lust  of  old  folkes  life.” 
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\Thouqhts  iibound  iu  fine  sayings  and  noble,  start- 
; ing  thoughts.  I.  J. 

; “The  Universal  Magazine”  (5‘h  S.  xii.  328.) 
i— No.  1 of  the  Universal  Magazine,  publislied 
monthly,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  by  John 
iHinton,  at  the  King’s  Arms  iu  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
[yard,  London,  price  sixpence,  was  issued  in  Jan., 

I '747.  This  magazine  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
uost  permanently  successful  rivals  of  the  Gentle- 
Vnan's  Magazine,  and,  after  extending  to  one  hun- 
ired  and  twelve  volumes,  it  seems  to  have  been 
liscontinued  in  1803. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I have  the  Magazine  from  the  second  vol.,  Jan., 
1748,  to  the  eighty-ninth  inclusive,  July,  1791. 
[ have  not  seen  any  volume  of  a more  recent  date. 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

The  Surname  “ Horobin  ” (5‘h  S.  xii.  309-)— 
‘Richard  Horobin,  Iron  Candlestick  Maker,  Goat 
Street,  Wolverhampton”  (Holden’s  Triennial  Di- 
rectory for  1809,  1810,  1811,  second  voL,  8vo.). 

T.  B. 

Birmingham. 

Ancient  Portraits  in  Early  Printed  Books 
)5‘h  S.  xii.  324.) — If  your  correspondent  will 
ixamine  the  Nuremherg  Chronicle,  Holinshed’s 
Chronicle,  tmd  many  other  early  illustrated  books,  he 
(vill  find  that  to  use  the  same  cut  eight  or  ten  times 
)ver,  in  the  same  volume,  to  represent  a different 
nan  or  scene  each  time,  is  very  moderate  for  an  old 
)r inter.  R.  R. 

Boston. 

“ Half  en  dale”  (5‘h  S.  xii.  408.) — This  is  not 
b tenure  at  all,  strictly  so  speaking.  It  merely 
neans  that  So-and-so  takes  the  half.  If  I were  to 
■ent  the  half  of  a field,  I should  be  said  to  rent  the 
‘ balfen  deal.”  Halfen  or  halven  is  nothing  hut 
he  word  half  with  an  old  case-ending,  and  deal  is 
he  old  word  for  part  or  share.  It  is  the  usual  old 
xpression  for  it,  and  deal  was  a necessary  addi- 
ion  at  a time  when  half  usually  meant  side  ; thus 
he  “right  half”  of  a man  was  his  right  side.  I 
lave  seen  the  phrase  “ halven  deal  ” repeatedly, 
lut  can  only  at  present  refer  to  Mandeville’s 
''ravels,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  166.  Dale  exactly  re- 
iresents  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  word  which 
le  now  spell  deal,  formerly  del,  deel,  or  dele. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

See  Jacob’s  Neio  Law  Dietionn,ry,  Bond.,  1762. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Louis  XV.  (5“*  S.  xii.  409,  434.)— The  enume- 
ition  of  the  chief  works  upon  “Louis  le  bien- 
ime  ” and  his  “ bordel  royal”  would  occupy 
iveral  column.s,  if  not  pages,  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Mr. 


Stone  will  no  doubt  have  consulted — Manuel  du 
Libraire,  Brunet,  vol.  vi. ; Bibliotheca  Britannica, 
Watt,  vol.  iv.,  sub  “ Louis  XV.”  ; Bibliographie 
Bibliograjihique,  QDttinger,  vol.  i.  pp.  439,  1010  ; 
Bibliogragjhie  des  Our i ages  relatifs  d I’ Amour, 
Gay,  vol.  iv.  p.  333,  vol.  v.  p.  429  ; Bibliotheca 
Germanornm  Erotica,  Noy,  p.  81.  A forcible 
description  of  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  is  given  by 
Petrus  Borel  in  chap,  xxxvi.  vol.  i.  of  Madame 
Putiphar  (noticed  ante,  p.  362).  Apis. 

Mr.  Stone  will  find  information  as  to  the  Parc 
aux  Cerfs  in  Madame  de  Pompadour,  by  Edmond 
and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  new  edition,  1878, 
which  contains  an  appendix  giving  a list  of 
the  “ portraits,  bustes,  et  intailles  ” of  that  per- 
sonage. The  same  authors  published  a.  volume 
entitled  La  Du  Barry,  and  one  on  the  Duchesse 
de  Chateauroux  was  also  (1878)  “sous  presse.” 

Austin  Dobson. 

Vide  liistoire  de  France,  par  .1.  Michelet, 
vols.  xvi.  xvii.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

“Drumclog”  (5“'  S.  xii.  328.) — I have  heard 
the  psalm  tune  commonly  called  “Martyrdom” 
spoken  of  as  “ Drumclog,”  in  allusion,  I believe, 
to  a tradition  that  it  was  to  this  tune  that  the 
Covenanters  were  singing  a psalm  just  before  they 
were  attacked  by  Claverhouse  at  Drumclog.  I 
remember  seeing  many  years  ago,  in  a collection 
of  psalm  tunes,  a foot-note  referring  to  the  tune 
thus  : “This  tune,  ‘Fenwick’  or  ‘ Martyrdom,’ is 
by  some  called  ‘ Drumclog,’  and  is,”  &c. 

R.  W.  M. 

Ayr. 

This  psalm  tune  was  in  Scotland  fifty  years 
ago,  and  may  be  so  still,  known  as  identical  with 
Burns’s  “ plaintive  Martyrs  worthy  of  the  name.” 
See  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.  It  has  also  borne, 
or  bears,  the  name  of  “ Fenwick,”  and  under  each 
is  set  in  common  time.  A version  of  it  in  triple 
time  is  given  in  the  original  edition  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  No.  310.  J.  M. 

Farehani. 

A.  J.  may  obtain  the  music  of  this  psalm  tune 
by  applying  to  .J.  Cameron,  publisher,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow.  It  is  contained  in  his  new 
edition  of  Mitch  ison’s  Selection  of  Sacred  Music, 
published  some  years  ago.  J.  Og. 

Bull-baiting  in  England  (5“"  S.  xii.  328.)  — 
Bull-baiting  was  not  discontinued  in  England  until 
a much  later  date  than  the  1750  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Golding.  At  Birmingham  the  brutal  sport 
was  practi.sed  as  late  as  1816  or  1818.  It  took  place 
in  the  Bull  Ring,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  I 
was  a child  at  the  time,  and  visiting  friends  in 
Prospect  Place,  then  a country  suburb,  now  a 
densely  populated  district  inhabited  by  artisans. 
Suddenly  the  gates  were  burst  open,  and  a terrified 
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luultilude  began  pouring  into  the  stable  yard  ; the 
bull  bad  broken  loose,  and  was  rushing  madly 
among  the  crowd.  This,  I believe,  was  the  last 
bull-baiting  in  Birmingham,  and  took  place  about 
the  year  1816  or  1818.  Possibly  some  town  record 
may  fix  the  exact  date.  E.  L.  C. 

I can  cairy  the  date  on  another  three-quarters 
of  a cenlnry  from  the  time  mentioned  by  your 
correspnndent,  for  in  a little  book  entitled  The  Old 
Taverns  of  Birmim/ham,  published  at  that  town 
in  this  present  ye.ar,  at  p.  32  is  given  an  interesting 
account  of  a bull-baiting  that  took  place  in  the 
year  1826,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Bandsworth. 
jSIo  doubt  the  .sport  was  a favourite  one  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  ; witness  the  names 
Bull  Street  and  the  Bull  Ring,  two  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  Midland  metropolis  at  the 
present  day.  J.  S.  Udal. 

Inner  Temple. 

Thi.s  pastime  was  carried  on  in  England  at  a 
much  later  d.ate  than  1750,  as  appears  from  allu- 
sions to  it  in  .an  article  (by  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith)  in  the  Edinhurcjli  Review,  1809.  Bull- 
baiting is  made  a statutable  offence  by  the  12  & 13 
Viet.  c.  9,  and  the  amending  Act  17  & 18  Viet, 
■c.  60.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  last  bull-baiting  in  Rochdale  (Lancashire) 
took  place  in  1819,  when  seven  people  were  killed 
in  consequence  of  the  falling  in  of  the  river  wall. 
The  baiting  was  performed  in  the  bed  of  the 
shallow  river  (the  Roche)  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

H.  Fisiiwick,  E.S.A. 

Who  was  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1718  I 
(5*’^  S.  xii.  423.) — The  foundation  upon  which  Mr. 
Gough  Nichols  has  based  his  argument  that  it 
was  Prince  George  William,  and  not  Prince  Fre- 
derick, whom  George  I.  created  Duke  of  Gloucester 
in  1718,  is  a very  slender  one.  In  the  statement 
beneath  the  old  nurse’s  portrait  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Nichols,  the  names  of  the  young  prince  are  trans- 
posed from  George  William  to  William  George. 
As  the  statement  is  inaccurate  with  regard  to  his 
names,  it  is  very  likel_y  so  in  respect  of  his  title. 
Moreover,  it  is  just  possible  ihat  the  portrait  was 
that  of  the  nurse  to  Prince  William  (who  may  have 
also  borne  the  name  of  George),  the  uncle  of  the 
princes  in  rpiestion.  A warrant  for  his  creation  as 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  issued  in  1689,  but  he 
died  before  it  passed  the  Great  Se.al.  There  is  no 
authentic  statement  of  the  creation,  or  intended 
creation,  of  the  Prince  George  William,  who  was 
born  in  1717,  as  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  London  Gazette  of  Jan.  11,  1718,  announces 
th.at  on  the  10th  inst.  the  king  had  directed  a 
patent  to  be  passed  creating  Prince  Frederick, 
eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. It  does  not  appear  on  record  that  the 
warrant  for  his  creation  ever  passed  the  Signet,  or 


that  the  patent  ever  passed  the  Seal.  In  his  patent 
of  creation  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1726  he  is 
simply  described  as  “ our  most  dear  grandson 
Prince  Frederick,”  without  any  mention  of  a pre- 
existing title.  W.  J.  H. 

Dumont’s  “Souvenirs  sue  Mirabeau  ” (S^** 
S.  xii.  408,  434.) — The^e  is  a review  of  Dumont’s 
Souvenirs  sur  Miraheau  by  Macaulay  in  the 
Fdinhnrgh  Review,  No.  lit),  and  reprinted  in 
Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Writings,  published 
since  his  death  ; and  there  is  a review  of  that 
review  in  the  late  Lord  Stanhope’s  Historical 
Essays,  being  the  reprint  of  an  article  on  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  Quarterly,  No.  97,  but 
without  certain  interpolations  which  had  been 
made  therein  without  Lord  Stanhope’s  concurrence. 
Clarry  may  also  be  interested  in  the  following 
obiter  dictum  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  for,  though  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a character  in  one  of  her  novels, 
the  opinion  may,  I fancy,  be  taken  as  her  own  : — 

“'This  l)0!)k  that  I am  reading’  (it  was  Dumont's 
Memoires  de  Mirabeati)  ‘ gives  me  infinitely  increased 
pleasure  from  my  certain  knowledge,  my  perfect  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  tlie  author My  perceiving  the 

scrupulous  care  he  takes  to  say  no  more  than  what  he 
knows  to  be  true,  my  jierfect  reliance  on  the  relater's 
private  character  for  integrity,  gives  a zest  to  every 
anecdote  he  tells,  a specific  weight  to  every  word  of  con- 
versation which  he  repeats,  appropriate  value  to  every 
trait  of  wit  or  humour  characteristic  of  the  person  he 

describes.’ She  went  on  to  say  how  differently  she 

should  have  felt  in  reading  these  memoirs  if  they  had 
been  written  by  Mirabeau  himself;  with  all  his  brilliancy, 
all  his  talents,  how  inferior  would  have  been  her  enjoy- 
ment as  well  as  instruction.” — Helen,  chap,  xviii. 

T.  Lewhs  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

Prideaux  Family  (5^''  S.  xii.  283,  330.)— A 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Parish  of  Ashburton 
(Devon),  compiled  in  1870  from  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts,  a.d.  1479-1580,  contains  somewhat  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  name,  the  first  in  1485-6, 
the  last  in  1569-70.  The  name  is  variously 
spelled  : Prediaux,  the  earliest  form,  occurs  once  ; 
Pridiaux,  three  times  ; Prideaux,  seven  times  ; 
Predeaux,  twice  ; Predyaux.  once  ; and  Pridyaux, 
the  latest  form,  six  times.  The  office  of  church- 
warden was  six  times  filled  by  one  of  the  name, 
and  on  two  occasions  a Pridyaux  appears  to  have 
acted  as  legal  adviser  for  the  parish,  on  the  latter 
of  which  (1568-9)  he  is  styled  “ Mr.”  According 
to  the  County  Directory  no  one  of  the  name  is  at 
present  living  within  the  parish  of  Ashburton. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

“Tudieu”:  “Maugrebleu”  (S^*"  S.  xi.  44, 174, 
456.) — In  Dom  Chavis  and  M.  Cazotte’s  Arabian 
Tales,  translated  by  R.  Heron  (1792),  it  is  stated, 
vol.  iv.  p.  Cl,  that,  “The  people  of  Provence, 
Languedoc,  and  Gascony  use  mangraby  as  a term 
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of  cursing.  Mavgrebha  is  used  in  other  parts  of 
France.  Mangrahii  signifies  a barbarian,  or  one 
belonging  to  Barbary.”  Of  course  this  derivation 
of  maugrMeu  will  not  be  allowed  nowadays. 

Mervarid. 

Larousse  has  the  following  : — 

“ Maugrehleu,  intcrj.  t^orte  de  jiiron. 

“ Maugrahin,  -ine,  s.  et  adj.  Habitant  de  la  Barbarie. 
Vieiix  mot. 

“ Mmu/rcer,  v.n.  ou  intr.  (dn  latin  maius,  et  de  gre). 
Pester,  s emporter.  Alangreer  dii  matin  an  sidr.  .Man- 
greer  centre  quelqu’un.  V^.  a.  ou  tr.  maudire.” 

Thus,  although  there  may  be  something  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  mogrebbin  or  mavgrebin  theory, 
it  seems  evident  that  it  is  to  maugreer  we  should 
look  for  the  origin  of  this  phrase,  and  on  the 
principle  that  = par  Dieu,  7tuivgrebleu  = 

maugre  Dieu.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  mau- 
greer can  only  indirectly  be  said  to  come  from 
malus,  through  its  softened  Romance  form. 

Nomad. 

Job  XXX.  18  [19]  (5‘»  S.  xii.  106,  218.)— I am 
obliged  by  Mr.  Sikes’s  notice  of  my  remarks.  I 
think  that  the  version,  “ My  disease  seizes  me  as  a 
strong  armed  man  ; it  has  throttled  me  and  cast 
me  into  the  mud,”  is  a paraphrase  of  part  of  tlie 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  verses,  rather  than  a 
literal  translation.  So  far  as  the  clause  to  which 
my  note  referred  more  particularly,  A. V.,  ‘’It 
bindeth  me  about  as  the  collar  of  my  coat,”  is 
rendered  “It  has  throttled  me,”  this  seems  clear. 
The  first  of  the  three  clauses  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  the  tc  TroXXy  tcryi'd  l—iXafSeTo  jiov 
Ti]s  cTToXrjs,  of  the  Septuagint.  The  third  clause 
is  very  much  the  same  as  the  A.V.  in  v.  19.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  nominative  is  doubtful. 
In  Poole’s  Synopsis  there  is,  ^‘‘Projecit  me  in  latum: 
nempe  dolor,  vel  Deus.” 

I am  not  aware  where  the  translation  which 
Mr.  Sikes  mentions  comes  from,  but  the  following, 
from  Smith’s  Bible  Diet.,  s.v.  “Collar,”  will  perhaps 
explain  the  rendering  in  which  “throttle”  occurs  : 
“The  expression  ’^3  the  collar)  is  better  read 

as  *133  (compare  Job  xxxiii.  6),  in  which  case  the 

sense  would  be  ‘ it  bindeth  me  as  m3'  coat,’ referring 
to  the  close  fit  of  the  cethoneth.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Tobacco  (5*''  S.  xi.  225,  273;  xii.  119,  175.) — 
Pereira  says;  “Smoking  acts  as  an  anodyne,  pro- 
motes thirst,  and  disorders  the  assimilating  func- 
tions in  general.  It  is  not  a prophylactic  against 
contagious  and  epidemic  diseases.” 

E.  S.  ClIARNOCK. 

Junior  Garrick. 

“Garret”:  “Galata”  (5^’’  S.  xii.  302,  303, 
351,  377,  396,  418.)— The  “ Sycoe,”  or  fig-trees,  now 
Pera  and  Galata,  constituted  the  thirteenth  region 
of  the  New  Rome.  “ The  etymology  of  the  former,” 


s.ays  Gibbon  (vol.  iii.  p.  295),  “ is  obvious  ; that  of 
the  latter  unknown.”  Gan  we  yet  go  beyond 
Gibbon  with  any  aderpiate  certainty  '? 

0.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

“Bag  and  baggage  ” (bth  S.  xii.  229,  293.) — 
The  following  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of 
this  phrase  in  poetry  I h;ive  met  with  : — 

“ Wlien  fansy  thus  liait  maiie  her  breach 
Anil  beauty  entred  with  her  bande  : 

IVitli  hag  and  laggage  selye  wretch, 

1 yeldrd  into  beauties  hand.  ’ 

Tottel’s  Miscellany,  1557,  Arber’s  reprint,  p.  17-3. 


This  phrase  occurs  in  Edward  Halle’s  Chronicle 
(Henry  VIII.),  at  p.  676  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s 
reprint,  carrying  it  back  at  least  to  1548.  Perhaps 
we  may  find  that  it  was  first  applied  to  the  same 
people  to  whom  we  owe  its  latest  revival,  and  who 
were  then,  as  now,  the  nightmare  of  Europe. 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 

Windham  Club. 

The  “ Adeste  Fidf.les”  (5‘’'  S.  xi.  265,  298, 
331,  372,  418;  xii.  173,  357.)— Me.  Britten 
should  refer  to  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Vincent 
Novello,  by  his  daughter,  Mary  Cowden  Clarke, 
for  information  on  this  subject.  Fredk.  Rule. 

“The  Devil’s  Nutting-bag”  (5^”  S.  xi.  327, 
437.)— Another  reference  to  this  will  be  found  in 
Longfellow’s  Neic  England  Tragedies  : — 

“ Russet  cloaks. 

The  color  of  the  Devil’s  nutting-hag.” 

Endicott,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

James  Britten. 

Peter-dence  (5*''  S.  xi.  506  ; xii.  69,  74.) — 
Magna  Britannia  says  of  Brighton,  “ The  vicar 
claims  the  old  episcopal  custom  of  a penny  per 
head  (commonly  called  smoalc  money  or  a garden 
penny).”  A similar  statement  occurs  in  the 
Burrell  MSS.  I do  not  think  it  is  still  paid. 
The  church  at  Brighton  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
St.  Pancras,  Lewes,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Tubbing  (5^’'  S.  xi.  343,  390  ; xii.  56,  96,  189.) 
— One  of  the  earliest  tubbists  on  record  was  George 
Wishart.  Foxe,  in  the  Booh  of  Martyrs,  describes 
with  great  admiration  many  of  his  customs  during 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  1543.  Amongst  other 
peculiaritie.s,  Foxe  says,  “he  had  commonly  by  his 
bedd  side  a tubbe  of  water,  in  which,  his  people 
being  in  bedd,  the  candle  put  out,  and  all  quiet, 
he  Tsed  to  bathe  himself.”  Father  Parsons,  who 
knew  nothing  of  tubbing,  strongly  objected  to 
Wishart’s  claim  to  be  a martyr,  and  remarks 
on  this  passage  of  Foxe:  “Yfyou  weigh  the 
same  well,  you  will  thinke,  that  he  was  as  fitt 
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to  madnes.se  as  inartyrdome  ; and  his  continuall 
having  a tuhhe  of  water  by  him,  may  smell  of  some 
.Jewish  or  Moorish  superstition”  {Treatise  07i  the 
Three  Conversvjns  of  England,  1603). 

BiBLIOTHEC.'VRY. 

In  No.  102  of  the  G'nnrdia.n,  published  July  8, 
1713,  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  is  strongly  recom- 
mended : — 

“ I verily  tielieve  a cold  bath  would  be  one  of  the  most 
liealllifiil  exercises  in  the  world,  were  it  made  use  of  in 
the  education  of  youth.  It  would  make  their  bodies  more 
than  |)roof  to  the  injuries  of  the  air  and  weather.. ..Our 
common  practice  runs  iu  a quite  contrary  method.  We 
are  perpeluiilly  softening  ourselves  by  good  fires  and 
warm  clothes.  The  air  within  our  rooms  has  generally 
two  or  three  degrees  more  of  heat  in  it  than  the  air  with- 
out doors.” 

It  is  apparently  Steele  who  writes  this. 

W.  C.  B. 

“Goal”  = G.4.ol  (5*"  S.  xi.  366,  514  ; xii,  38.) 
— I take  it  that  the  original  spelling  was  gaol,  not 
goal.  The  word  seems  to  be  from  the  French  geole, 
a probable  corruption  of  the  old  gahiola,  a diminu- 
tive of  gabia.  Menage  cites  from  an  old  glossary, 
“ r aAeaypix,  gabia,  IhioypeLov,  caviola.”  The  word 
comes  from  civca  thus  ; cavea,  cahia,  gabia,  gahiola 
{caviola),  geble.  On  the  other  hand,  goal  is  derived 
by  Dr.  T.  H.  (in  Skinner)  from  “ Fr.  gnnle,  a pole 
stuck  or  fixed  in  the  ground,  used  mMa,” 
a word  which  Lye  derives  from  A.-S.  geafle,  id.. 
Menage  from  L.  vallas,  and  Roquefort  from  caulis. 

R.  S.  Chahnock. 

Kissingen. 

“Trounce  him,  goal  him,  and  bring  him  upon 
his  knees,  and  declare  him  a reproach  and  scandal 
to  his  profession  ” (South,  Sermons,  vi.  52).  On 
the  other  hand,  jail  — goal  in  the  following  ; “There 
is  no  method  for  an  arrival  to  wisdom,  and  con- 
sequently no  tract  to  the  jari!  of  happiness,  without 
the  instructions  and  directions  of  folly  ” (Bishop 
Rennet’s  transl.  of  Erasm.  Praise  of  Follg,  p.  43). 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 
Pear  Ti'ee  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

But  goal  does  not  equal  gaol ; each  has  a distinct 
derivation,  and  Miss  Pengelly’s  copper  token 
has  a misspelling,  while  Bailey  (1727)  misinforms 
his  readers.  Goal  is  the  French  gmde,  a pole, 
while  gaol  is  the  0.  French  gaole,  Lat.  cavea,  dim. 
caveola,  a place  of  confinement. 

HlC  ET  Ubique. 

The  edge  reading  on  the  token  is  not  given.  I 
suspect  it  will  be  found  to  be  “ Payable  in  Lan- 
caster or  Bristol,”  or  “ Lancaster,  London,  or 
Bristol.”  See  Batty’s  Copper  Coinage,  Lancaster 
(various),  p.  114,  Nos.  531  to  534. 

W.  Staveniiaoen  Jones. 

Heraldry  : the  Right  to  bear  Arms  (5*'’ 
S.  xi.  29,  152,  196,  271,  309,  356,  395,  409  ; xii. 
131.) — The  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Udal  are 


deserving  of  special  attention  ; it  is  about  time 
something  was  done  to  protect  those  who  are 
really  entitled  to  bear  arms,  and  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  work  of  assumption  which  has 
been,  and  is  still  being,  carried  on  to  an  appalling 
extent.  If  the  Inland  Revenue  officials  had  power 
to  refuse  granting  licences  to  persons  who  could 
not  clearly  prove  that  they  had  lawful  right  to  the 
arms  for  which  they  sought  a licence,  a great  deal 
of  assumption  might  thus  be  prevented. 

How  future  genealogists  are  to  arrive  at  truth  I 
am  at  a loss  to  know  ; in  fact,  the  work  of  the 
genealogist  and  lover  of  heraldry  will  be  a fruitless 
liursuit.  I think,  with  Mr.  Udal,  that  the 
College  of  Arms  might  adopt  some  plan  for  meet- 
ing the  evil. 

Edward  J.  Taylor,  F.S.A.Newc. 

[The  numerous  comrnunication.s  on  this  subject  show 
the  interest  felt  in  the  noble  science  by  the  readers  of. 
N.  & Q.”  But  the  authority  to  deal  with  arms  being 
Btatutably  vested,  for  England,  in  the  Earl  Marshal  and 
the  Kings  of  Arms,  with  their  assistants,  constituting  the 
College  of  Arms,  and  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  Lyon 
and  Ulster  Kings  respectively,  no  other  persons,  whatever 
their  official  relation  to  the  Government,  can  authori- 
tatively interfere ; the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  be  about  the  least  suitable  of  any 
who  could  be  suggested.] 

Qringui  Richi,  of  the  “ Mahabharata  ” 
(5*^*  S.  xii.  269.) — By  what  name  are  the  lands, 
formerly  constituting  the  hamlet  called  after  “ the 
celebrated  Singe-Ndyaka,”*  granted  to  the  temple 
Sri  Virtip  Aksha  Deva  by  Krishna  Raya  of  Vijaya- 
Nagar  in  a.d.  1509-10,  now  identifiable  in  our 
maps  of  Southern  India  ? And  is  Singe-Ndyaka, 
the  forfeited  owner  of  them,  the  chief  Sengar 
Khan,t — upon  whom  Babar  in  1519,  ten  years 
afterwards,  conferred  the  government  of  Khush-ab, 
or  Kus-ab,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  with 
the  banner  of  the  Mountain  Cow’s  Tail,  in  reward 
for  his  good  counsel  in  having  urged  the  expedition 
against  Bhera,  twenty  miles  south  from  Rdwul 
Pindi, — the  same  person  as  Qringui  Richi? 

Cringui,  or  Sringi  Rishi,  according  to  the  English 
form  of  writing  the  name,  described  variously  as 
being  the  son  of  Camika  and  Vibhdnduk — the  great 
ancestor  from  whom  the  Sengar  Rdj-piits  of  Senger- 
gdr,  in  the  Gualior  territory,  and  Singaveer,J  the 
modern  Singram,  on  the  Ganges,  trace  their  descent 
— is  a very  important  character  in  Indian  history, 
being  described  by  Hindu  authorities,  as  acting  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  Pdmdyana,  as  well  as  the 
MahdbharaAa,  marry ing  Kdnta,§  the  lovely  daugh- 

* Inscription  in  old  Canarese,  translated  by  J.  F. 
Fleet,  B.C.S.,  Indian  Antiquary,  March,  1876,  vol.  v. 
p.  73. 

t Life  of  Babar,  by  R.  M.  Caldecott. 

X Elliot’s  A.  IF.  Provinces,  edited  by  J.  Beames,  vol.  i. 
p.  144. 

§ Kanta,  properly  Sdnta  (Iliad  of  the  East,  by  Frede- 
rika  Richardson,  p.  29). 
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' ;,er  of  King  LoTiia-p;lda,  in  the  former,  and  insti- 
i).  gating  tlie  murder  of  Parikshit,  tlie  father  of 
0 Jananie-j;lya,*  of  the  Sarpa  Yayam  grants  in  a.d. 
8 1521,  according  to  the  latter. 

' R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

{ Davflisli. 


Greenwood  Family  (5‘'‘  S.  xii.  409.) — A Robert 
Greenwood  matriculated  at  Oxford  from  Balliol 
College,  Oct.  10,  1743,  aged  eighteen,  son  of 
Thomas  Greenwood,  of  ISudington,  co.  Gloucester, 
paying  the  fees  of  a iilebeian’s  son,  but  his  name  is 
not  in  the  List  of  Graduates  (printed).  He  was 
the  only  one  of  the  name  at  Oxford  at  tliis  period, 
and  there  is  no  one  of  the  name  in  the  Cambridge 
List  of  Graduates. 

There  was  a -Tames  Greenwood  assistant  minister 
at  Snaith  in  1696-7,  who  was  buried  June  18  in 
the  latter  year.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Samuel  and 
Judith  Greenwood,  of  Leeds,  and  born  hlarch  14, 
1659/60.  Whether  Robert  belonged  to  the  same 
family  I cannot  say.  Robert  Greenwood  was 
licensed  Sept.  28,  1751,  as  curate  of  Snaith  and 
Rawcliffe,  and  master  of  tlie  Grammar  School  of 
Snaith,  and  held  both  offices  until  Nov.  22,  1777  ; 
he  acted  also  as  surrogate  for  the  peculiar  of  Snaith. 
From  the  last  date  it  is  evident  that  he  went  from 
Snaith  to  Sessay.  But  he  certainly  was  not  a,t 
Oxford,  unless  he  was  the  one  who  matriculated  in 
1743,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  he  was,  though 
in  some  way  omitted  from  the  printed  List  of  Gra- 
duates. .Tos.  L.  Chester. 

124,  Southwark  Park  Road,  S B. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (5“'  S.  xii.  389.)- 

Rambles  in  Sweden  and  GoUland  and  The  Bfie-Lrines 
and  Downs  of  Eiutland,  kc.,  are  both  by  Robert  C(dton. 

W.  G.  B.  Page. 


fHt^rrllanrouS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  kc. 

Will  Corre.spnndents  kindly  inteiulinj;  to  contribute  to 
our  Christmas  Number  be  vood  enough  to  forward  tlieir 
communication?,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without  delay  ? 


Lyrics  and  Idylls.  By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

(C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 

Fortune  (if  indeed  she  concern  her.=elf  with  poetry  at 
all)  is  singularly  capricious,  not  to  say  unjust,  in  lier 
arrangements  for  making  known  to  this  country  the 
poets  of  America.  The  Parnasse  Amiricaine  (to  nee  a 
Gallicism)  is  a fact, — however  it  may  be  ignored.  Like 
everything  else  with  our  transatlantic  brethren,  it  is  a 
“monster”  choir  of  powerful,  varied,  and  remarkably 
active  voices.  And  yet  how  few  of  them  are  audible  in  Eng- 
land ! We  listen,  indeed,  for  that  sweet  and  serene  note  of 
Longfellow  ; we  welcome  the  pleasant  carol  of  Holmes,  or 
the  graceful  modulation  of  Aldrich;  we  have  heard  Bryant 
and  Whittier,  and  Lowell,  and  Bayard  Taylor;  but 


* Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology,  by  Prof. 
John  Dowson,  p.  192. 


what  are  these  of  that  vast  aviary  ! Now  again  there 
comes  to  us  another  voice,  scarcely  heard  here  before, 
although  it  has  been  singing  in  America  since  1860.  The 
loss  is  ours.  Mr.  Stedman’s  poems,  of  which  these  are  a 
selection,  are  yvorthy  even  of  a larger  audience  than  they 
seem  to  have  in  the  States.  He  is  a genuine  poet; — of 
marked  accomjrlisbment  and  varied  capacity.  There  are 
few  notes  which  he  has  not  struck,  and  scarcely  any  inex- 
pertly. ^ In  spite  of  Adonats  and  Lycidos  Matthew 
Arnold’s  Thyrsts.  he  manages  to  in  oiluce  memorial  verse 
which  impresses  us  with  its  fi'eshness  ami  sincerity.  In 
his  “ Hawthorne”  and  the  “ Death  of  Bryant”  one  feels 
that  the  utteiarice  is  no  official  grief  in  academic  weeds, 
but  the  genuine  regret  of  one  who  desires  to  nobly  cele- 
brate his  country’s  noble  dead.  In  his  patriotic  poems, 
too,  the  note  is  equally  sincere.  How  Old  Brown  took 
Harper  s Ferry”  and  “ Kearney  at  Seven  Pines  ” are  the 
verses  of  a man  who  has  i»led  with  his  country's  wounds 
and  exulted  in  her  triumphs,  and  asks  no  better  office 
than  to  celebrate  her  bei’oes,  known  and  uriknown.  In 
such  pieces  as  “ The  Freshet,”  and  the  bright  and  joyous 
sleighing  song,  he  depicts  her  lanilscape  arid  her  ptastures ; 
in  Peter  Ktuyvesant's  New  Year's  Call”  he  dwells 
lovingly  on  her  quaint  and  storied  past.  We  refer  to 
these  poems  chiefly  because  the  poet  has  rightly  placed 
them  foremost  in  his  book,  as  likely  to  he  fresiiest  and 
moat  alluring  to  the  newer  audience.  'They  are,  how- 
ever, but  a small  portion  of  his  work.  In  a lyric  like 
“ Tousjours  Amour,”  he  can  he  as  charmin.g  as  Waller  ; 
in  Pan  in  Wall  Street,”  he  is  a W ordsworthian  Praed. 
In  “Apollo,”  “The  Duke’s  Exeqny,”  “ Alectiyon,”  he 
shows  how  lovingly  yet  unsubserviently  he  has  studied 
our  leading  hards;  in  bis  translations  from  Aschylus, 
Theocritus,  Homer  and  Victor  Hugo,  that  his  equip- 
ments are  as  thorough  as  his  range  is  wide.  In  a word, 
Mr.  Stedman  is  a lyric  poet  of  high  rank,  of  large  attain- 
ment, and  skilled  technique  ; patriotic  and  American  in 
the  first  place,  but  capable,  at  the  same  time,  of  striking 
at  will  those  strings  of  humour  and  of  ]):itbo8  which  be- 
long to  no  soil  or  country  exclusively.  Even  with  us 
the>e  gifts  are  not  so  common  that  our  languid  [lublic 
can  afford  to  neglect  this  valuable  and  attractive  volume. 

The  New  Plutarch. — Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Charles  G. 

Leland.  (Marcus  Ward  & Co.) 

We  cannot  profess  to  have  read,  or  even  seen,  all  the 
lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  their  name  is  absolutely 
legion,  'i^'e  have,  however,  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  literature  which  has  gathered  round  the  name  of 
the  great  president,  and,  as  far  as  our  ex|)er;erice  goes, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  by  far  the 
best  life  that  has  appeared  of  him,  judged  from  the 
English  standpoint,  it  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  and 
is  the  work  of  a partisan,  of  one  who  does  not  for  a 
rminient  wish  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  hates  •'  rebellion” 
and  slavery,  and  feels  assured  that  almost  all  the  faults 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates  and  their  Northern 
sympathizers.  IMr.  Leland’s  admiration  is  great.  This 
is  but  natural.  Lincoln  was  a man  boi-n  to  inspire  love 
in  those  who  knew  him,  and  he  represented  in  bis  own 
person  most  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  strong  men  of 
the  West.  Very  many,  however,  of  those  things  that 
were  good  in  Lincoln’s  character  were  all  his  own.  A 
melancholy  and  physically  indolent  man,  with  a 
great  capacity  for  loving  and  a mercifulness  that 
shrank  not  only  from  cruelty  to  man  but  to  all 
God’s  creatures,  did  no‘t  seem  calculated  to  win  the 
highest  position  in  a democracy  or  to  carry  to  a success- 
ful conclusion  one  of  the  greatest  wars  on  record.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  Lincoln  owed  much  of  his 
goodness,  as  well  as  the  high  position  he  reached,  to  the 
sad  brooding  melancholy  which  haunted  him  through 
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life.  Constoiit  introspection  is  a most  evil  tiling  for  the 
brain,  and  often  leads  to  niadtie.'iS  and  death,  hut  when 
coupled  with  a stronjf  will  and  great  mental  power  it  i.s 
a saleguaril  again.-^c  liishonesty  and  other  meaner  forms 
of  vice.  i\lr.  Leland’s  hook  will  take  equal  rank  with 
the  other  vedumes  of  this  very  useful  series.  It  is 
accurate  and  well  wi-itten,  and  in  parts  not  a.  little 
pictures(iue.  We  wish  some  of  the  hard  pHS>age8  con- 
cerning the  leaders  of  the  Inst  cause  had  not  been  writtetj. 
Could  Lincoln  have  been  alive  and  revised  the  i)roofs  we 
believe  he  would  have  struck  them  out.  As  to  the 
nobility  and  goodne.-s  of  the  murdered  iiresident,  we  do 
not  think  Mr.  Leland  has  expressed  himself  one  jot  too 
strouiily.  There  are  very  few  of  Englii-h  race  of  whom 
it  is  safe  to  si)eHk  in  terms  of  such  unmi.xed  ))raise  as  are 
due  to  the  “ lail-sphtter  ” wdio  stamped  out  slavery.  , 

Teutonic  M ijihulog]!.  Hy  Jacob  Grimm.  Translated 
from  the  Fourth  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Ap))endix, 
by  James  Steven  Stallybrass.  Vol.  1.  (Soniienschein 
& Allen.) 

It  appetirs  strange  that  fortv-four  years  should  have 
clajjaed  after  the  aiipearance  of  that  storehouse  of  folk- 
lore Jacoh  Grimm’s  Deiitsche  ]i/>/th<i/o</ie  before  an  Eng- 
lish vei>ion  of  it  was  riven  to  the  ])\ihli  ■.  But  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  To  do  justice  to  the  book  the  trms- 
lator  need  not  only  he  a sharer  of  Grimm’s  l•nowlt'dge 
and  love  of  the  subject,  but,  like  him,  have  been  at  a 
great  feast  of  la.nguages,  and  brought  away — it  were 
irreverent  to  say  "stolen” — all  the  scraps.  'The  .study  of 
folk-lore  in  this  country  will,  we  venture  to  think,  hence 
make  great  advances.  The  establishment  of  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society  will  give  a stimulus  to  it,  and  the  appetite 
thus  created  will  be  t.ourished  by  the  solid  food  here 
prepared  for  it.  A translation  of  Grimm  was  one  of  the 
lirst  works  which  the  Society  i)roposed  to  undertake; 
but  when  it  was  atinonnceil  that  such  a work  was  in 
]>reparation  by  one  qnalilied  to  do  it  justice  the  announce- 
ment was  immediately,  and  very  properly,  withdrawn. 
The  book  is  iittingly  dedicated  to  Prof.  Max  Muller,  and 
in.  a brief  but  interesting  jneface  Mr.  Stallybrass  stites 
the  pi-inciples  by  which  he  has  been  guided  in  i)re]iaring 
this  editi(.n  I'or  English  students  of  folk-lore,  who  will  no 
doubt  testify  by  a lilieral  demand  for  it  their  satisfaction 
with  a work  which  is  creditable  alike  to  publisher  and 
translator. 

Palmer's  Index  in  the  Times.  January — March,  1879. 

(S.  Palniei',  Adelpbi  House,  Strand.) 

To  undertake  such  a compilation  as  an  index  to  the  Times 
must  be  an  herculean  task,  and  tbe  author  of  it  must 
indeed  take  as  his  motto  the  words  “ Nulla  dies  sine 
lined. ’’  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer  has,  however,  not  mei'ely 
set  his  band  to  that  task,  but  has  cr.rried  it  oti  for  ne.arly 
twelve  yeai’S,  so  that  tbe  Index  now  covers  the  entire 
space  from  September.  1867,  to  the  current  year,  of  which 
the  part  before  us  is  the  latest  instalment.  It  consists  of 
110  (lages,  double  columned,  giving  the  substance  or  title 
not  merely  of  all  the  leading  articles  and  original  com- 
muidcations  which  appear  in  the  columnsof  the  Times,  but 
alsoof  till  theforeignititelligence, arranged  under  ditfei  ent 
countries,  of  all  the  civil  actions,  banl<ru))tcies,  deaJis, 
accident,  ko.,  which  have  been  recordeil  in  paragraph.s 
during  the  quarter  of  which  it  treats.  In  the  volume 
before  us  we  have  the  lieads  of  the  history  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war  iti  Fouth  Africa,  and  also  the  leading 
events  of  our  Afghan  campaign.  Here,  too,  we  find 
chronicled  the  first  introductiftn  of  the  electric  light  into 
the  streets  of  London.  In  fact,  there  is  no  event  or  cir- 
cumstiiiice,  however  minute,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
the  columns  of  the  “leading  journal”  which  is  not  duly 
chronicled  here,  under  one  heading  or  another.  One 
point  in  which  we  could  wish  to  see  an  improvement  is 


an  earlier  issue  of  the  quarterly  parts,  which  would  he 
far  moi-e  useful  if  they  brought  their  contents  more  nearly 
down  to  date.  If  it  be  true,  as  Macaulay  has  said,  that 
“ the  oidy  time  history  of  a country  is  to  be  found  in  its 
newsinipors,”  Mr.  Palmer  may  claim  to  be  a public  bene- 
factor in  respect  of  his  production  of  the  otdy  key  which 
will  uidock  the  history  of  the  jireseut  admiuistiation  and 
of  its  two  immediate  predecessors.  [Since  these  lines 
were  written,  the  world  of  letters  has  lo.st  in  Mr.  Delane 
one  u hose  rare  gifts  and  many-sided  sympathies  gathered 
a wide  circle  of  friends  round  “ the  man  who  W’orked  the 
Tt'mes.”'\ 

Bihliograplty  of  the  IVorTcsof  Charles  Dichens.  By  James 
Cook.  (Frank  Kerslake.j 

As  the  title-page  says,  this  little  work  contains  “many 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  ” relating  to  Dickens's 
works.  'J'he  great  amount  of  labour  Mr.  Cook  has  ex- 
pended on  this  list  makes  us  hope  that  in  a future  edition 
he  will  add  an  index.  Those  interested  in  catalogues 
might  wish  to  have  more  accurate  title-page  information 
than  Mr.  Cook  has  considered  neces.mry,  for  though  the 
whole  of  a title-page  appears  to  be  given  in  one  form  or 
another,  from  Mr.  Cook’s  method  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  his  and  what  is  Dickens’s.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  work,  special  lists  being  particularly  required 
at  the  present  day. 


Wn  have  received  from  the  Oxford  University  Press 
Warehouse  two  new  editions  of  the  Oxford  Bihle  for 
Teachers — one  for  the  pocket  and  the  other  with  the 
border  lines  and  headings  of  chapters  in  red.  The  great 
merits  of  this  Oxford  Bible  are  too  well  known  to  need 
dilating  on  here.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  Mr.  Froivde 
continues  to  make  improvements  on,  and  additions  to, 
the  su[)plement!iry  matter  contained  in  his  former 
editions.  A French  edition  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Dr. 
Louis  Segond,  ami  printed  likewise  at  the  University 
Press,  has  also  reached  us. 

Mr.  J.  Ciiari.es  Cox  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
are  preparing  for  publication  The  Chroiiicles  of  the  Col- 
leejiale  Church  or  Free  Ckapd  of  All  Saints.  Derby.  This 
WMi'k  will  be  followed  by  The  History  of  Dale  Abbey, 
a full  account  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  recent  ex- 
cavations. 

IVe  have  to  record  the  gratification  that  has  been 
lately  afforded  us  of  making  acquaintance  with  one  of 
Messrs.  Macniven  k,  Cameron’s  excellent  newly  patented 
silver  quill-yielding  penholders. 


iHatirr^  to  CDrrrSp0nt(rnt^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Hic  ET  UiiiQUE. — We  propose  to  reserve  your  note  for 
the  Christmas  number. 

F.  D. — Forwarded  to  Mr.  Thoms. 

Fred.  Wolcott  has  sent  no  address. 

G.  R.  is  requested  to  allow  time. 

T.  C.— Yes. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  " 'I  he 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries  ’ ’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  '20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  emu- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  pi-.nt ; and 
to  thi  r rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CHAP-BOOK  NOTES. 

NO.  I. — A LAMENT  OF  THE^CHAPMEN. 
Having  long  felt  an  interest  in  the  popular 
literature  of  earlier  times,  represented  by  chap- 
iibooks  and  by  street  ballads,  whether  broadsides, 
single  slips,  or  garlands,  it  had  been  my  intention 
to  give  “ H.  & Q.”  a series  of  brief  notes,  chrono- 
logical or  occasional,  special  or  discursive,  on  the 
•chief  curiosities  that  I have  collected  ; but  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  is  promised  a special  book  on 
‘the  subject  of  chap-books  by  our  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms,  from  whom  so  many  times  have 
come  rich  gifts  to  the  public.  It  will  be  better, 
therefore,  to  delay  my  own  half-promised  series,  if 
not  to  abandon  the  intention  altogether,  until  we 
■see  what  the  Olympian  deities  provide  us  else- 
■where.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  rarities 
'thus  described  will  coincide  with  those  gradually 
-■accumulated  in  my  own  treasury,  every  collector 
Laving  his  own  hobbies  and  idiosyncrasies  ; but 
■nothing  written  by  Mr.  Thoms  can  fail  to  interest 
all  of  us  who  are  true  students  of  the  past.  To 
him  we  owe  a large  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for 
the  accuracy  which  he  himself  so  invariably  dis- 
plays, but  for  the  effect  which  his  good  example 
has  worked  on  hundreds  of  other  inquirers.  By 


what  he  has  personally  done  in  the  early  years  of 

N.  & Q.,'’  and  in  his  separate  publications 
(several  ot  which  I have  been  recently  perusing 
with  unalloyed  pleasure),  he  has  nearly  succeeded 
m banishing  from  the  columns  of  the  periodical 
founded  by  himself  that  looseness  of  quotation  and 
that  rashness  of  unsupported  assertion  which 
caused  so  much  confusion  among  amateur  anti- 
quaries. His  example,  as  well  as  his  precepts, 
showed  how  the  most  conscientious  exactitude  in 
detail  was  compatible  with  a breadth  of  view  and 
ease  of  style.  To  satisfy  the  most  careful  student, 
and  yet  to  interest,  the  general  re.ader,  was  alike 
his  aim  and  his  accomplished  success. 

For  the  present  let  the  following  little-known 
ballad  be  accepted  as  a contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  chap-books.  It  tells  of  a depression  in 
trade  among  those  wandering  venders  of  books 
and  popular  songs,  the  “ cheap  jacks”  and  pedlars, 
who  were  the  early  and  living  precursors  of  the 
more  ambitious  “box  from  Mudie’s,”  or  from 
Cawthorn  & Hutt’s  British  Library.  The  cheap 
liter.ature  of  our  own  day,  with  its  superabundance 
of  silly  effeminate  novels,  is  not  so  unmixed  an 
improvement  on  the  chap-books  of  old  time  as 
shallow  minds  believe.  Good  service  was  done  of 
yore  by  those  peripatetic  merchants,  whose  varied 
waxes  gave  delight  to  many  a purchaser.  Long 
before  the  brothers  Robert  and  William  Chambers, 
of  Edinburgh,  sent  out  their  penny  tracts  and 
Miscellmiies,  or  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  issued  its  invaluable  Penny 
Magazine  (commenced  on  March  31,  1832),  the 
demand  and  supply  had  been  constant,  especially 
in  Scotland,  among  the  intelligent  labourers,  for 
cheap  editions  of  standard  works.  Along  with 
these  were  gladly  purchased  penny  histories,  bio- 
graphies, humorous  or  tragic  tales,  and  numerous 
garlands  of  old  romantic  ballads,  which  filled  the 
book-shelf  of  the  peasantry. 

Except  in  the  Northern  counties,  England  seems 
never  to  have  been  proportionately  supplied  with 
such  cheap  literature.  Our  agricultural  labourers 
were,  and  still  are,  inferior  to  their  Scottish 
brethren  in  knowledge,  whether  religious  or  secular. 
They  still  show  a singular  deadness  of  curiosity, 
where  a Scotchman  is  full  of  intelligence.  The 
history  of  his  own  land,  the  achievements  of  his 
own  countrymen,  the  songs  of  earlier  time,  even  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  scenery  which  may  be  in  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  all  fail  to  interest 
the  English  agricultural  labourer,  in  comparison 
with  the  better  trained  but  worse  paid  ploughmen 
and  herd-laddies  or  farm-lasses  of  the  North.  By 
the  latter,  in  the  bygone  days,  the  periodical  visits 
of  the  chapman,  with  his  new  supply  of  “ wee 
bookies,”  were  hailed  joyfully.  Some  of  the  well- 
thumbed  relics  of  those  times  in  my  own  collection, 
and  others  dispersed  throughout  the  libraries  of 
the  curious,  could  give  a history  of  great  value  if, 
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like  Charles  Johnstone’s  “Chrysal,”  they  were 
endowed  with  power  to  tell  who  were  their  earlier 
possessors,  and  what  hours  had  been  spent  gleefully 
over  their  pages  at  the  farmer’s  ingle,  or  on  the 
hillside  while  the  reader  herded  sheep,  and  studied 
“ auld  Scots  sangs  ” to  win  favour  of  the  bonny 
lassie  whom  he  hoped  to  meet 

“’Twixt  the  gloarain’  and  the  mirk, 

When  the  kye  comes  hame.” 

Here,  as  an  introduction  to  what  we  may  hereafter 
give,  is  the  old  black-letter  ballad  : — 

The  Sorrowfdl  Lamektatiok  op  the  Pedlars 
AND  Petty  Chapmen 

For  the  hardness  of  the  Times,  and  the  decay  of  Trade. 
To  the  Tune  of  My  Life  and  my  Death  \_are  quite 
in  your  power~\. 

This  may  be  Printed,  E[obt].  P[ocock]. 

[Three  woodcuts  (two  of  a woman)  ; the  centre  cut  is 
of  a bearded  man,  with  lieavy  pack  on  his  back,  and 
two  rabbits  in  his  right  hand,  a staff  in  the  other.  We 
retain  changes  of  type  and  reduudant  capitals.] 

The  times  are  grown  hard,  more  liarder  than  stone. 

And  therefore  the  Pedlars  may  well  make  their  moan. 
Lament  and  complain  that  trading  is  dead. 

That  all  the  sweet  Golden  fair  Days  now  are  fled  : 

Then  Maidens  and  Men,  Come  see  what  you  laclc. 
And  huy  the  fine  toys  that  1 hare  in  my  Pack. 

Come  hither  and  view,  here ’s  choice  and  here ’s  store, 
Here ’s  all  things  to  please  ye,  what  would  you  have  more, 
Here’s  Points  for  the  Men,  and  Pins  for  the  Maid, 

Then  open  your  Purses  and  be  not  afraid  : 

Come  Maidens,  kc. 

Let  none  at  a Tester  repent  or  re)nne. 

Come  bring  me  your  money,  and  I ’le  make  you  fine. 
Young  Billy  shall  look  as  spruce  as  the  day. 

And  pretty  sweet  Betty  more  finer  then  May : 

Then  Maidens,  kc. 

To  buy  a new  Licence,  your  mon[e]y  I crave, 

’Tis  that  which  I want,  and  ’tis  that  which  you  have. 
Exchange  then  a Groat,  for  some  pretty  toy, 

Come  buy  this  fine  Whistle  for  your  little  boy. 

Come  Maidens,  kc. 

Here ’s  Garters  for  Hose,  and  Gotten  for  shooes, 

And  there ’s  a Guilt  Bodkin  which  none  would  refuse. 
This  Bodkin  let  Tohn  give  sweet  Mistriss  Jane, 

And  then  of  unkindness  he  shall  not  complain. 

Come  Maidens,  kc. 

Come  buy  this  fine  Coife,  this  dressing  or  hood. 

And  let  not  your  money  come  like  drops  of  blood. 

The  Pedlar  may  well  of  Fortune  complain. 

If  he  brings  all  his  ware  to  the  Market  in  vaine. 

Then  Maidens,  kc. 

Here ’s  Bandstrings  for  men,  and  there  you  have  lace. 
Bone  lace  to  adore  \i.e.  adorn]  the  fair  Virgins  sweet  lace. 
What  ever  you  like  if  you  will  but  pay, 
as  soon  as  you  please  you  may  take  it  away ; 

Then  Maidens,  kc. 

The  World  is  so  hard,  that  we  find  little  trade. 

Although  we  have  all  things  to  please  Every  Maid, 

Come  pretty  fair  Maids,  then  make  no  delay. 

But  give  me  your  hansel,  and  Pack  me  away. 

Come  Maidens,  kc. 

Here ’s  all  things  that 's  fine,  and  all  things  that ’s  rare. 
All  modish  and  neat,  and  all  new  Lotidon-WMC. 


Variety  here  you  plainly  may  see. 

Then  give  me  your  Jloney,  k we  will  agree. 

Come  Maidens,  kc. 

We  travail  all  day  through  Dirt,  and  through  5Iire» 

To  fetch  you  fine  laces  and  what  you  desire  : 

No  Pains  we  do  spare,  to  bring  you  Choice  Ware, 

As  Gloves,  and  Perfumes,  and  sweet  Powder  for  hair;. 

Then  Maidens,  kc. 

We  have  choice  of  Songs  and  merry  books  too. 

All  Pleasant,  & Witty,  Delightfull.  k New, 

Which  every  young  swain  may  Whistle  at  Plough, 

And  Every  fair  Milk-Maid  may  sing  to  her  Cow. 

Then  Maidens,  kc. 

Since  Trading’s  so  dead  we  must  needs  complain. 

And  therefore  pray  let  us  have  some  little  Gain  ; 

If  you  will  be  free,  we  will  you  Supply 

With  what  you  do  want,  therefore  pray  come  and  buy. 

The  World  is  so  hard  that  althouyh  we  take  Pains,  • 
When  we  look  in  our  Purses,  we  find  little  gains. 
Printed  for  I.  Back,  at  the  Black-boy  on  London  hridge.  |j 

[In  black-letter,  here  represented  by  roman  type,  and' 
with  a few  words  in  roman,  here  shown  by  italics. 
Date  of  imprint  certainly  1685-88,  the  licence  being  -i 
from  R.  Pocock.J 

If  these  lines  serve  no  purpose  but  to  revive-  5 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  inspirit  the  editor  of  I 
the  projected  Folk-Lore  Society’s  book  “to  whet 
his  blunted  purpose,”  I shall  not  have  written  in 
vain.  J.  WooDFALL  Ebsworth. 

Molash  Vicarage,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 


JOHN  WILKES. 

I found  among  the  Historical  Prints  of  the  year 
1764,  as  preserved  in  the  Print  Eoom,  British 
Museum — a collection  of  invaluable  quality  and 
great  interest  for  artists  and  antiquaries,  but  very 
little  known  to  them — several  receipts  and  official 
acknowledgments  for  taxes  paid  by  John  Wilkes 
during  his  sojourn  in  Paris  in  the  year  in  question. 
These  papers  refer  to  the  capitation  tax  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  other  pavments,  with  the 
address  of  the  hero  of  “ No.  XLV.”  as  “M.  Wikt 
anglois,  M**®  sa  fille,  m m feu  I)oechbu(?)  2 La- 
quais,”  the  amount  paid  in  one  case  being  “ 142 
(sols)  10,”  besides  “ 28  10,”  total  I7l  sols  (about 
7s.  Id.),  the  address  being  “ Maison  a De  Rol- 
linde,  Eue  St.  Nicaise,  Quartier  du  Louvre,”  Dec., 
1764.  In  the  same  folio  is  a letter  in  French  verse 
addressed  “ A Mounseer,  Monsiuer  Wilkes.”  We 
know  that  Wilkes  lived  more  than  once  in  the  Hotel 
de  Saxe,  Hue  du  Colombier,  and  at  other  times 
(1766)  in  the  Eue  des  Saints  Peres,  Paris.  He  had 
just  left  the  former  place,  and  was  going  to  Notre 
Dame  arm-in-arm  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
had  got  near  the  church  of  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois 
when  he  encountered  a crazy  Scottish  ci-devant 
captain  in  Ogilvy’s  regiment — a corps  which  was 
notorious  for  its  Jacobite  proclivities — Mr.  C.  John 
Forbes,  who  tried  to  fasten  a quarrel  on  him  on 
account  of  what  he  had  written  in  the  North  Briton, 
where  he  had  abused  the  Scotch  so  bitterly  that 
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il  nurder  was  made  easy  to  many  a conscience  from 
ijoeyond  the  Tweed.  So  eager  was  the  captain  that, 
1 m learning  Wilkes  was  to  he  found  at  the  Hotel  de 
JiSaxe,  he  presented  himself  “ the  next  morning 
I'  lbout  six,”  which  was  a little  early  in  the  day  for 
Ija  duel,  even  in  Paris  in  1764.  According  to  the 
suggestions  of  Almon  {Correspondence  of  J.  Wilkes, 
1805,  i.  217),  Forbes  had  close  communications 
with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a minister  who,  as 
1“  Jemmy  Twitcher,”  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
j the  fate  of  the  “ demagogue.”  Several  of  Wilkes’s 
I letters  to  “ M*'®  sa  fille  ” are  dated  from  the  Hotel 
de  Saxe ; his  letters  to  Humphrey  Cotes,  dated 
Feb.  17  and  April  30,  1764,  were  from  the  Rue  St. 
Nicaise,  and  give  accounts  of  his  establishment 
there,  to  which  he  removed  because  the  hotel  “ was 
very  expensive.”  It  describes  his  boy,  “ a lively 
little  rogue,”  as  then  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Frogley,  of 
Hounslow,  an  “apothecary,”  and  of  the  Bucks 
Militia.  This  must  have  been  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  Mr.  Frogley  of  Hounslow,  a well- 
known  surgeon,  who  died  not  many  years  ago.  In 
a letter  dated  Calais,  Dec.  12,  1764,  Wilkes  told 
Cotes  that  he  had  tranferred  the  apartments  in  the 
Rue  St.  Nicaise  to  Garrick.  This  letter  was 
written  at  Grandsire’s  Hotel,  famous  in  Hogarth’s 
print  of  “ The  Gate  of  Calais.”  A very  dear  inn 
it  must  have  been  to  Wilkes,  for  he  said,  “ Al- 
though I have  not  supped  nor  drank,  my  bill  is 
328  livres,”  for  eight  days  ! I wish  to  conclude 
this  long  note  with  an  inquiry  if  any  one  knows  at 
which  house  in  Prince’s  Court,  Storey’s  Gate,  West- 
minster, Wilkes  lived.  His  house  in  Great 
George  Street  (1762)  has  been  identified,  and  Al- 
mon’s  note  to  vol.  iii.  as  above,  p.  239,  says  that 
Wilkes  “ hired  a house  at  the  corner  of  Prince’s 
Court,  where  he  lived  some  years.”  If  so,  which 
corner  was  it  ? Wilkes  died  in  his  house  in  Gros- 
"venor  Square,  at  the  corner  of  South  Audley 
Street,  Dec.  26, 1797,  and  was  buried  in  a vault  of 
Grosvenor  Chapel,  South  Audley  Street.  0. 


Editors  and  Librarians  : Classical  Edit- 
ing, AND  THE  Rules  of  Public  Libraries. — 
Comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
immense  labour  of  editing  classical  literature  ; and 
fewer  still  are  aware  of  the  numberless,  almost  in- 
superable, and  often  vexatious  mechanical  difficul- 
ties editors  have  to  contend  with.  To  do  such  work 
efficiently,  time,  patience,  industry,  and  even  money 
are  as  requisite  as  erudition  ; whereas  frequently 
it  is  materially  injured — sometimes  actually  spoiled 
— by  hurry  and  pressure  of  every  kind.  The 
number  of  scholars  who  are  rich  enough  in  leisure 
and  money  to  spend  on  generally  unremunerative 
labour  years  of  valuable  time  is  very  small.  Yet 
years  of  really  precious  lives  are  actually  squandered, 
when,  by  judicious  amendment  of  restrictive  rules 
and  a wise  economy  of  human  effort,  months  only 


might  suffice.  In  illustration  of  this  fact  I may 
mention  that  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Dayman’s 
Odyssey  would  have  been  ready  for  the  press  long 
since,  but  that  the  process  of  collating  original 
MSS.  has  been  quintupled  in  labour  by  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  his  way,  as  in  that  of  other  col- 
lators, by  the  rules  under  which  those  treasures 
are  kept.  Take  the  British  Museum  as  an  instance. 
The  officials  there  are  as  courteous  and  obliging  as 
possible.  But  inasmuch  as  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution absolutely  prohibit  the  removal  of  MSS. 
from  the  Reading  Room,  how  is  an  editor  to  con- 
tend against  distance  from  town,  rare  intervals  of 
leisure,  short  winter  days— the  Reading  Room  closes 
at  4 P.M.,  no  gas  or  other  light  being  permitted 
there,  for  the  electric  light  has  not  as  yet  been 
permanently  adopted — and  the  necessity  of  visiting 
and  revisiting  each  depot  of  MSS.  separately  in 
order  to  complete  his  task  1 How  is  he  to  bring 
two  codices,  not  in  the  same  collection,  face  to  face, 
in  order  to  compare  them?  In  comparing  old  MSS. 
the  best  light  and  unimpaired  vigour  of  every 
faculty  are  needed  ; a cloudy  or  foggy  day,  or  a 
headache,  will  often  frustrate  all  efforts ; whereas,  if 
the  book  could  be  sent  to  the  man,  instead  of 
bringing  the  man  to  the  book,  the  work  of  years 
might  be  compressed  into  months. 

I am  acquainted  with  a scholar  who  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  process  of  collation  four  MSS.  of  a 
classical  author  in  the  British  Museum  Library, 
and  two  at  Oxford,  besides  the  editio  princeps. 
There  is  also  another  in  the  library  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps  at  Cheltenham,  and  yet  another 
in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
wishes  to  collate,  but  as  matters  stand  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  compre- 
hend the  collation  of  alt  these  MSS.  in  his  work, 
and  so  the  labour  of  half  a lifetime  will  be  rendered 
to  that  extent  incomplete. 

The  span  of  human  existence  is  really  too  short 
for  such  conditions  of  labour ; and  I would  ask, 
in  the  interests  of  literature,  whether  it  be  not 
comparatively  easy  to  devise  adequate  securities 
for  the  safe  transmission  and  return  of  such 
codices  and  other  valuable  MSS.,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  borrowed  by  scholars  for  use  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  I believe  that 
the  MSS.  to  which  I have  already  referred  have 
not  been  inquired  for  since  Person’s  time,  and 
only  one  of  them  was  asked  for  then  ; the  MS.  at 
Cambridge  has  not  been  looked  at  since  Barnes 
consulted  it ; and  if  my  friend  could  compare  and 
collate  them  effectually  I do  not  suppose  they 
would  be  wanted  again  till  the  world’s  end,  and 
so  might  sleep  in  limbo  thenceforth. 

I earnestly  trust  that,  after  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  subject  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  some  steps 
will  be  taken  to  induce  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  other  public  libraries  possessing 
original  MSS.,  &c.,  to  relax  the  rules  which 
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operate  so  injuriously,  and  to  devise  such  securities 
as  woiild  enable  them  to  lend  the  treasures  in  their 
custody  to  those  persons  'who  would  use  them 
most  beneficially  for  the  community  at  large. 
Surely  the  object  of  the  bequest  of  such  treasures 
to,  or  purchase  by,  the  nation,  is  not  that  they 
shall  be  merely  hoarded  as  valuable  curiosities, 
but  that  they  may  be  accessible  to  every  one  for 
literary  purposes.  Dr.  John  Barnard  tells  us,  in 
his  Life  of  Heyhjn  {Ecclesia  Itestaurata,  &c.,  second 
edition,  J.  0.  Robertson,  1849),  that- in  his  time 
rare  and  valuable  books  and  MSS.  belonging  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  Library  were  lent  out  for 
literary  purposes,  on  a certain  sum  of  money  being 
deposited  by  the  borrower,  and  with  the  best 
results.  Could  not  some  similar  plan  be  adopted 
by  the  British  Museum  and  other  great  libraries 
in  favour  of  w'ell-known  men  1 I have  not  the 
Life  of  Hey lyn  at  hand,  or  I would  have  given 
the  passage  entire. 

S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer. 
Mill  Terrace,  West  Brighton. 

Lady  Susan  Strangways. — The  history  of 
Lady  Susan  Strangways’s  marriage  with  Mr. 
O’Brien  in  the  last  century  is  well  known,  and  I 
have  a faint  personal  recollection  of  her,  as  a kind 
and  courteous  old  lady,  living  at  Stinsford,  near 
Dorchester,  in  my  own  early  days  ; but  I had  no 
idea  that  she  was  to  be  counted  amongst  our 
“noble  authors”  until,  in  turning  over  the  archives 
of  a near  relative  of  hers  the  other  day,  I lighted 
upon  a printed  roll  of  the  following  patriotic  song, 
endorsed  “ by  Lady  Susan  O’Brien  ” ; — 

“A  Word  to  the  Wise. 

A New  Ballad  on  tlie\Times. 

The  Mounseers  they  say  have  the  World  in  a Siring — 
They  don't  like  our  Nobles,  they  don’t  like  our  King; 

But  they  Smuggle  our  Wool  and  they ’d  fain  have  our 
Wheat, 

And  leave  us  poor  Englishmen  nothing  to  eat. 

Derry  down,  down  down  derry  downo 
They  call  us  already  a Province  of  France, 

And  come  here  by  hundreds  to  teach  us  to  dance; 

They  say  we  are  heavy,  they  say  we  are  dull, 

And  that  Beef  and  Plumb  Pudding ’s  not  good  for  John 
Bull.  Derry  down,  &c. 

They  jaw  in  their  Clubs,  murder  Women  and  Priests,  ' 
And  then  for  their  Fish-Wives  they  make  Civic  feasts. 
Civic  feasts!  What  are  they?  Why  a new-fashioned 
thing. 

For  which  they  renounce  both  their  God  and  their  King! 

Derry  down,  &c. 

And  yet  there ’s  no  eating,  ’tis  all  foolish  play, 

For  when  Pies  are  cut  open,  the  Birds  fly  away  ; 

But  Frenchmen  admire  it,  and  fancy  they  see 
That  Liberty’s  fix'd  at  the  top  of  a 't'ree. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

They  say  Man  and  Wife  should  no  longer  be  one. 

Do  you  take  a Daughter  and  I ’ll  take  a Son  ; • 

And  as  all  things  are  equal,  and  all  should  he  free, 

If  your  Wife  don’t  suit  you.  Sir,  perhaps  she  11  suit  me. 

Derry  down,  kc. 


But  our  Ladies  are  virtuous,  our  Ladies  are  fair. 

Which  is  more  than  they  tell  us  your  Frenchwomen  are;. 
They  know  they  are  happy,  they  know  they  are  free, 
And  that  Liberty ’s  not  at  the  top  of  a Tree. 

Derry  down,  &o. 

They  take  from  the  Rich,  but  don’t  give  to  the  Poor,. 
And  to  all  sorts  of  mischief  they’d  open  the  door;. 

'I'hen  let’s  be  united  and  know  when  we  're  well, 

Nor  believe  all  the  Lies  these  Republicans  tell. 

Derry  down,  kc. 

Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors  will  answer  these  Sparks, 
'I'hough  they  threaten  Dumourier  shall  spit  us  like  larks; 
But  Britons  don’t  fear  them,  for  Britons  are  free. 

And  know  Liberty ’s  not  to  be  found  on  a Tree. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

'fhey  try  to  deceive  us,  our  loss  is  their  Gain, 

Which  is  all  we  can  learn  from  the  works  of  Tom  Paine';: 
But  let  Britons  be  wise,  as  they  ’re  brave  and  they  ’re  free,. 
And  still  Britain  shall  rule  in  the  midst  of  her  Sea. 

[Derry  down,  &c. 

Then  stand  by  the  Church  and  the  King  and  the  Laws,. 
'J'he  Old  Lion  still  has  his  Teeth  and  his  Claws; 

We  know  of  no  Despots,  we  've  nothing  to  fear. 

For  their  new  fangled  Nonsense  will  never  do  here. 

Derry  down,”  &c. 

It  was  accompanied  by  an  election  squib  of  the- 
year  1792,  which  would  probably  pretty  accurately 
represent  its  date  ; and  I do  not  know  that  it 
admits  of  unfavourable  comparison  with  the  similar 
literature  of  the  period.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Evil  Omens  connected  with  the  Stuart 
Standard. — In  a pamphlet  dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  and  dealing  with  many 
difierent  topics,  I find  the  following  : — 

“Among  George  Ballard’s  MSS.  in  the  Bodelyan  (sic) 
Library,  at  Oxford,  there  is  an  original  letter  from  Dr, 
George  Hlckes  to  Dr.  Charlett,  dated  Jan.  23,  1710-11,. 
from  which  the  following  passage  was  transcribed : — 

‘ I can  defer  sending  my  humble  thanks  no  longer  for 
your  kind  New  Year’s  gift,  the  stately  almanack  and  the 
Orationes  ex  Porlis  Latinis,  where,  after  looking  upon 
the  title-page,  I happened  to  dip  in  p.  46,  where  I cast 
my  eye  on  the  Sortes  Vinjilianm  of  Charles  I.  This  gave 
me  some  melancholy  reflections  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
made  me  call  to  my  mind  the  omens  that  happened  af 
the  coronation  of  his  son  James  11.  which  I saw,  viz.,  the 
tottering  of  his  crown  upon  his  head,  the  broken  canopy 
over  it,  and  the  rent  flag  hanging  upon  the  White  Tower 
over  against  my  door  when  I came  home  from  the  coro- 
nation. It  was  torn  by  the  wind  at  the  same  time  the 
signal  was  given  to  the  Tower  that  he  was  crowned.  I 
put  no  great  stress  upon  omens,  but  I cannot  despise 
them  . . . Most  of  them,  I believe,  come  by  chance,  but 
some  from  superior  intellectual  agents,  especially  those 
which  regard  the  fate  of  nations.’  ” 

Two  other  incidents  I would  briefly  submit  to- 
your  readers  of  omens  evil  for  the  standard  of  the 
Stuarts,  w'hich,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
above  simple  narrative,  would  almost  seem  to  bear 
out  the  opinion  of  honest  George  Hickes,*  that 

* Probably  Dr.’l  George  Hickes,  Dean  of  Worcester- 
and  Cha[ilain  in  Ordinai-y  to  His  Majesty,  who,  in  a- 
sermon  preached  in  St.  Bridget’s  Church,  oa  Easter 
'fuesday,  1684,  before  Sir  Heniy  Tulse,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Loudon,  advocated  “colleges  for  the  education  of  young, 
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ivhen  the  fate  of  a dynasty  is  in  question,  certain 
iigns  may  appear  that  may  not  be  despised. 

“On  the  25th  of  August,  1612,  in  the  evening  of  a 
very  stormy  day,  tlie  king  (Charles  1.)  set  up  his  royal 
standard  on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Nottingham.  It  was  soon 
blown  down  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  could  not 
be  raised  again  toi'  some  days.  This  trilling  circumstance 
vdded  to  the  gloom  and  sadness  felt  at  that  moment  by 
all  the  king's  friends.’’— Markham's  llislori/  of  England. 

This  happened  little  more  than  a month  before 
.he  unfortunate  battle  of  Edgehill,  fought  on 
October  3,  1642. 

Again,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  rebellion  of  ’15 
occurred  this  curious  circumstance  : — • 

“ The  Earl  of  Mar  erected  the  Chevalier’s  standard  there 
[Castleton  of  Brae-Mar]  on  the  6th  of  September,  1715, 
and  proclaimed  him  King  of  Scotland,  England,  France, 

and  Ireland,  &c It  is  reported  that  when  this 

standard  was  first  erected  the  ornamental  ball  on  the 
top  fell  off,  which  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  super- 
stitious Highlanders,  who  deemed  it  ominous  of  misfor- 
tune in  the  cause  for  which  they  were  then  appearing.’’* * 

This  latter  occurrence,  the  fall  of  the  “golden  knop,” 
is  (as  I pointed  out  in  a former  note,  5^'“  S.  vii.  22) 
referred  to  in  the  third  verse  of  the  old  Jacobite 
song  “ Up  and  waur  them  a’  Willie.”  A remark- 
ible  fact  connected  with  these  cases  is  that  while 
they  jointly  coincide  with  each  other  in  the  indi- 
cation of  a general  decline  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
they  severally  coincide  with  some  individual 
instance  of  misfortune  about  to  fall  upon  that  ill- 
fated  race,  as  noticed  at  the  different  periods  in 
question  ; thus  affording  a measure  of  support  to 
;he  opinion  of  George  Hickes,  and  those  who  may 
igree  with  him,  in  a ratio  increasing,  almost  as 
irithmetical  progression,  with  every  additional 
instance  of  coincidence. 

Alex.  Feugusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Buchmann,  “ Geflugelte  Worte  ” : “ Dat 
Galends,”  &c. — I have  procured  the  book  with  the 
title  as  above  on  the  high  recommendation  which  it 
bas  received  at  the  hands  of  “N.  & Q.”  (a^ite,  p.  379). 
Some  of  the  longer  notices  in  it  are  of  phrases 
(vhich  have  received  more  or  less  comment  in 

N.  & Q.,”  such  as  “ Gutta  cavat,”  “ Audaces 
brtuna,”  “ Homo  proponit,”  “ E.xperto  crede,”  and 
ethers  in  frequent  use.  In  some  of  these  notices 
;here  is  mention  of  an  earlier  authority  than  had 
been  pointed  out,  in  several  there  is  very  nearly 
ihe  same  history,  and  in  others  the  advantage  is  on 
;he  side  of  “N.  & Q.”  “Homo  proponit,”  for 
nstance,  was  shown  to  be  used  by  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Battle.  A bbey,  which  is  prior  to  the  use 
)f  it  by  Thomas  a Kempis,  given  in  Biichmann. 

vomen,  much  like  unto  tlu  se  in  the  Universities  for  the 
education  of  young  men,  but  with  some  alteration  in  the 
iiscipline  and  economy,  as  the  nature  of  such  an  insti- 
tution would  require.”  A very  prophet  this  Pr.  Hickes  ! 

* Vide  Summary  of  EvtnU  of  1715,  by  Geo.  Charles 
Df  Allca,  quoted  in  Hogg’s  Jac.  lid.  second  series,  p.  257. 


“ Splendida  peccata  ” is  traced,  in  its  form  {ceil,  to 
Melancthon’s  Loci  Communes),  in  “N.  & Q.,”  and 
not  merely  in  its  sentiment,  as  in  Biichmann.  But 
in  the  well-known  “Vox  populi”  Biichmann  has  an 
earlier  reference  than  other  writers,  so  far  as  I have 
seen,  by  tracing  its  use  to  Alcuin,  for  in  the  Cl. 
Pr.  edition  of  Hooker,  bk.  i.  (1876,  p.  122),  the 
earliest  use  of  it  mentioned  is  by  Eadmer,  nor 
could  I have  pointed  to  an  earlier  use  by  any 
author  than  the  somewhat  prior  one  by  St.  Peter 
Damiani  (Serm.  de  S.  Euffiuo,  xxxvii.  tom.  ii. 

р.  lOOA,  Eom.,  1608).  In  the  case  of  another, 
“ Dat  Galenus  opes  dat  Justinianus  honores,”  I do 
not  think  that  Biichmann  has  met  with  the  earliest 
authority.  The  similar  phrase, 

‘‘Dat  Galenus  opes,  et  sanctio  Justiniana; 

Et  (cor.  ex)  aids  paleas,  ex  istis  collige  grana,” 

is  quoted  by  Alexander  Anglus  {Summa  seu  De~ 
structorium  Vitiorum,  fob.  Yen.,  1582,  pars  vi., 

с.  79,  fol.  348  a)  from  a MS.  of  Grosseteste,  “ In 
Evangelia,”  which  Cave  {Hist.  Lit.,  s.v.  “ Kobertus 
Line.”)  states  to  be  in  the  library  at  Cambridge. 
The  same  authority  is  also  quoted  in  Dean  Field’s 
Of  the  Church  (Cambr.,  1847-52,  vol.  ii.  p.  134). 
Will  any  Cambridge  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
confer  the  favour  of  a reference  to  this  MS.  ? It 
is  remarkable  that  there  are  very  few  references  to 
Greek  phrases  in  Biichmann’s  collection. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Library  Catalogues. — There  are  libraries  and 
libraries.  Every  possessor  of  even  500  volumes 
likes  to  talk  of  his  library,  and  a great  many  aspire 
even  to  having  a catalogue.  It  is  a harmless 
vanity,  and  one  rarely  hears  of  a book-collector 
ruining  himself  or  his  family  by  his  mania.  But 
why  do  not  the  men  who  profit  by  it  do  more  to 
encourage  it  1 We  hear  a good  deal  just  now 
about  the  catalogue  difficulty  and  the  awful  accu- 
mulation of  arrears  in  our  public  libraries,  while 
still  the  flood  is  gaining  on  us.  Why  should  not 
the  books  be  made  to  catalogue  themselves  1 Let 
every  book  that  is  a book  and  hopes  to  go  down  to 
posterity  have  its  own  catalogue  slip  or  slips,  in- 
serted on  a fly-leaf  at  the  end  or  after  the  index  or 
table  of  contents,  just  as  we  occasionally  see  slips 
of  errata  or  corrigenda  or  directions  to  the  binder 
inserted,  with  just  enough  room  on  the  margin  for 
a press  mark.  Surely  if  some  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing houses  would  set  the  example  the  mere 
vanity  of  the  authors  would  lead  to  its  general 
adoption,  and  if  we  could  not  get  rid  of  the  arrears 
we  could  at  least  prevent  their  future  accumulation. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a concise  and  standard  form 
of  abstract  title.  J- 

B.I.U.S.  Club. 

Two  Entries  Eelating  to  Thefts  of  Books. 
— I append  copies  in  extenso  of  two  entries  relating 
to  thefts  of  books,  pointed  out  to  me  on  an  Assize 
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Eoll,  by  Mr.  Kirk,  one  of  the  Record  agents  search- 
ing here.  I copied  them  because  they  give  the 
value  of  the  books.  That  in  the  first  case  would 
be  enormous,  reckoned  in  our  present  money,  but, 
of  course,  the  values  may  possibly  be  fictitious.  It  is 
curious  that  in  one  case  the  theft  should  have  been 
committed  by  a parson,  and  from  a church  too.  I 
took  the  note  of  the  entries,  as  there  are  no  indexes 
to  this  class  of  records  : — 

Assize  Roll,  Stafford,  M.  5/30/2. 

[m.  4d.]  “ Item  quod  AVillielnius  Neuhavve  persona 
aecclesia;  de  Tylleston  infra  comitatuni  Cestrim  die 
A^eneris  proximo  ante  festum  Annunciationis  beatm 
Mariae  Virginis  anno  regni  regis  Ilenrici  quarti  post 
Conquestum  septimo  apud  Licliefeld’  in  mcclesia  Cathe- 
drali  ejusdem  villas  felonice  furatus  fuit  unura  lihrum 
vocatum  Catliolicon  pretii  xxx/i.  in  dicta  secclesia  ferro 
ligatum.” 

[m.  8d.]  Item  quod  Johannes  Leycestre  et  Cecilia  uxor 
ejus  die  Lunae  in  festo  sancti  Thomas  Martiris  anno  regni 
regis  Henrici  quarti  post  conquestum  duodecimo  apud 
Stafford’  felonice  furati  fuerunt  unum  lihrum  vocatum 
Ordinal’  pretii  C s.  de  bonis  et  catallis  recclesiae  de 
Stafford,  &c. 

G.  H.  OVEKEND. 

Public  Record  Office. 

“Prose”  and  “Verse.” — Though  the  result  is  no 
new  one,  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed 
the  remarkable  result,  that  the  word  prose  is 
derived  from  the  word  verse,  or  something  very 
near  it.  Max  Muller,  Led.  on  Language,  vol.  ii. 
p.  310,  eighth  edit.,  says  : ‘‘  Proversum  becomes 
prorsum,  originally /orward,  straightforward  ; and 
hence  oratio  p>rosa  [put  for  prorsa],  straightforward 
speech  or  prose,  opposed  to  oratio  vinda,  fettered 
or  measured  speech,  poetry.”  Just  so;  ynwi  is 
for  pro-versa,  where  the  latter  element  versa  is 
merely  the  feminine  form  corresponding  to  the 
masculine  versus,  a verse.  There  is  thus  just  a 
slight  grammatical  difference  of  form,  but  that  is 
all.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Kennaquhair. — Walter  Scott  appears  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  his  abbey  (Don’t  know 
where)  thus.  Calderwood  says  that  “Bellenden 
accepted  the  meanest  of  the  Bishopricks  to  patch 
up  his  broken  Lairdship  of  Kinnocher.”  (I  find 
no  such  place  in  the  gazetteer.)  Bow,  in  his  Llis- 
torie  of  tlce  Kirh  of  Scotland,  p.  260  (Wodrow 
Society),  describing  unfavourably  the  bishops  of 
1608,  says  ; — 

“ Some  being  oppressed  with  povertie  and  debt,  think- 
ing by  that  mean  to  get  releef  to  their  estates  and  ruined 
houses,  embraced  Bishopricks,  such  as  Patrick  Forbes, 
Laird  of  Corse,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Adam  Ban- 
natine,  Laird  of  Ken-no-wliere  (indeed  we  know  not,  or 
we  ken  no  lohere  he  or  any  of  his  is  this  day),  first  Bishop 
of  Dunblane,  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  then  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen.” 

Probably  “ Kinnocher”  or  “ Kennaquhair”  was 
a word  applied  to  an  imaginary  lairdship. 

W.  G. 


“ A Helping-stick.” — The  other  day  I met 
with  an  amusing  instance  of  the  way  in  which  un- 
educated persons  change  words  they  do  not  under- 
stand into  others  of  somewhat  similar  sound.  I 
was  told  Mrs.  So-and-so  had  called.  “I  wonder,” 
said  I,  “ she  could  get  her  horses  up  the  slippery 
hill.”  “ She  walked  up,”  said  the  man  ; “ she  had 
a helping-sticlc.”  He  had  heard  us  speak  of  an 
alpenstock.  Jaydee. 

Snow  in  Harvest,  1879. — A note  of  the  late 
harvest  of  this  disastrous  year  may  be  worthy  of 
record.  I have  just  seen  a cutting  from  the  Daily 
Neios  of  Nov.  3,  and  transcribe  as  follows : “Snow 
fell  on  Saturday  afternoon  (Nov.  1)  in  North 
Staffordshire  for  nearly  an  hour,  accompanied  by 
cold  and  frost,  and  merging  into  a smalt  rain. 
Harvest  operations  in  the  locality  are  much  delayed, 
quantities  of  corn  being  still  out,  and  almost 
worthless.”  W.  Whiston. 

Police  Meteorology. — On  Nov.  23  the  police 
served  us  with  notice  for  timely  removal  of  snow, 
which  seemed  to  me  meant  fcr  Christmas.  The 
next  day,  however,  down  came  the  snow,  and  I 
concluded  that  the  police  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  American  or  other  forecasts,  or  kept  a meteoro- 
logist of  their  own.  In  time  the  parish  vestries 
will  do  the  same,  and,  on  the  strength  of  a forecast, 
provision  will  be  made  for  clearing  the  streets  of 
snow,  for  the  want  of  which  arrangement  we  have 
in  times  past  undergone  forty-eight  hours  of  slush. 

H.  C. 

Weather  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  — I hear 
from  Tresco,  Scilly  Isles,  as  to  the  weather  : “The 
weather  is  cold  here,  by  reason  of  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  easterly  wind,  but  no  frost  or  snow, 
and  gardens  are  still  bright  with  flowers.”  The 
letter  is  dated  Nov.  29,  1879. 

Hic  ET  Ubique. 

Popular  SuPERiSTiTioNS  in  West  Somerset. 
— I had  a family  in  my  parish  which  numbered 
seven  daughters,  and  people  came  from  far  and 
near  to  be  touched  by  the  youngest  of  them  for 
the  king’s  evil.  The  practice  was  only  discon- 
tinued when,  as  the  child  described  it,  she  grew 
weak  and  ill,  from  feeling  something  go  out  of  her 
after  each  application.  W.  P.  W. 


eSuertes. 

AVe  inuat  request  correspoiuieiits  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  tbeir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


The  Portraits  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge.— In  the  valuable  series  of  historical  pic- 
tures of  the  time  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
possessed  by  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  is  a 
portrait  of  a lady  unknown,  done  on  panel,  and 
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bearing  on  the  face  of  it  the  words,  “ An.  D’ni 
1565,  letatis  suae  20.”  There  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  this  may  be  a portrait  of  Elizabeth  Caven- 
dish, daughter  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  and  wife 
of  Charles  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lenox,  by  whom  she  had 
the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  born  about  1575.  The  wife  of  Sir  W. 
Cavendish  and  mother  of  the  lady  above  named 
was  the  foundress  of  our  Second  Court  buildings 
at  St.  John’s,  and  we  have  her  portrait,  also  on 
panel.  Can  any  of  your  readers  verify  or  disprove 
this  hypothesis!  Dugdale’s  Baronage  is  annoy- 
ingly deficient  in  dates  of  birth  under  the  title 
“ Cavendish,  E.  of  Devonshire,”  where  one  might 
h.ave  hoped  to  find  them.  A.  Freeman. 

Cambridge. 


“Whenever.” — In  such  a sentence  as  “John 
gave  William  a shilling  whenever  he  met  him,”  an 
Englishman  understands  that  the  shilling  was 
given  every  time  they  met.  A Scotchman  would 
take  it  to  mean  (if  I mistake  not)  that  it  was  given 
the  first  time  they  met.  What  do  an  Irishman  and 
I an  American  understand  by  the  phrase  ! 

, Hermentrude. 


belonging  to  a lady,  is  Party  per  fesse,  or  and 
gules ; in  chief  two  eagles  displayed  azure  ; in 
base  two  sandalled  legs,  couped  above  the  knee, 
proper,  crossed  in  saltire  ; on  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence azure  a fleur-de-lis  or.  This  is  surmounted 
by  a foreign  (countess’s  ])  coronet.  C.  L.  W.  C. 

The  Theatre  at  Parma.— This  theatre  is 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  construction.  It  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  Europe  for  the  clear  conveyance 
of  sound.  The  stage  is  the  full  width  of  the  house, 
and  there  seem  to  be  no  side-boxes  to  serve  as  traps 
for  sound.  The  boxes  are  all  arranged  in  curves 
at  the  end  facing  the  stage.  Can  the  ground  plans 
be  seen  in  any  work  extant  1 0.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Tailed  Men  of  Kent.— Thos.  Sprat,  in  0&- 
servations  on  M.  Sorbier’s  Voyage  into  England, 
1664,  p.  104,  refers  to  there  being  a well  known  fable 
“of  the  Kentish  men  having  long  tayls  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  Becket.”  Can  any  Kentish 
man  tell  me  if  it  still  exists  ? — not  the  tail,  but  the 
fable.  J.  Burham  Safford. 

5,  Park  Place,  St.  James’s. 


Sir  Reginald  Brat  of  Barrington.  — In 
Chalmers’s  Biog.  Diet.,  1812,  I read  : “Reginald 
settled  at  Barrington,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the 
male  line  of  that  branch  became  extinct  about  sixty 
years  ago.”  Are  there  any  historical  facts  or  any 
remains  relating  to  Sir  Reginald  ? Is  there  an 
account  (beyond  the  usual  biographical  sketches) 
to  be  obtained  of  him?  Any  interesting  matter 
upon  the  subject  will  be  gratefully  received. 

H.  J.  T. 

[See  Rudder’s  Gloucestershire,  p.  262  seq.,  563,  624  ] 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  : Wildey’s  Shop.— 
Will  any  one  indicate  the  exact  site  at  the  present 
time  where  Wildey’s  “ great  toy  and  print  shop  at 
the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard”  formerly 
stood,  and  state  when  it  first  came  into  existence, 
and  when  it  ceased  to  exist  there  ? Is  there  a 
print  of  it  ? Also  any  particulars  of  the  Wildey 
family,  and  where  their  descendants  are  now  living. 
Will  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  who  is  so  well  versed 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul’s, 
kindly  assist  me  ? Charles  Mason. 

An  Irish  Footboy. — In  the  Daily  News  of  the 
26th  ult.  is  the  following  passage  : — “ There  was 
a period  when  an  Irish  footboy  began  with  cheat- 
ing grooms  at  chuck-penny,  and  rose  in  the  pro- 
fession till  he  played  with  and  rooked  the  French 
king.”  To  whom  is  the  allusion  ? F.S.A. 

Heraldic. — To  what  families  did  the  following 
two  coats  of  arms  belong  ? They  are  painted  on 
two  portraits  at  Hornby  Castle  that  date  from  the 
last  century.  The  first,  belonging  to  a gentleman, 
bears  Argent,  five  annulets  gules,  2,  1,  and  2,  sur- 
mounted by  a marquess’s  coronet.  The  other. 


Early  Gravestones. — Has  any  correspondent 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  seen  in  a churchyard  a gravestone 
of  earlier  date  than  1574  ? Wm.  Freelove. 

“ Death’s  part.” — In  a copy  of  a will,  dated 
Dec.  29,  1638,  I find  it  stated  that  after  all  debts 
are  paid,  the  remainder  should  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  “ one  pt  comonlje  called  y®  widows 
pt.  . . . one  oth''  pt  comonlye  called  y®  unpreferred 
childrens  pt.  . . . y®  last  third  pt  comonly  called  y® 
deaths  pt.”  The  last  was  given  to  various  charit- 
able purposes.  Is  it  a usual  expression  ? 

T.  C. 

Holbein’s  Portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves. — It 
is  recorded  that  Henry  VIII.  was  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  beauty  of  this  portrait  that  he 
resolved  to  marry  its  subject.  Where  may  this 
interesting  picture  be  seen  ? 

Richard  Edgcumbe. 

Aigle,  Switzerland. 

A Brass  Medal. — I should  be  obliged  to  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  would  give  me  the 
history  of  a medal  I lately  bought  in  a small 
country  town.  On  the  right  a castle,  over  which 
is  the  letter  e.  Close  to  it  are  three  small  vessels, 
over  them  the  letter  g.  To  the  left  some  line-of- 
battle  ships,  over  them  the  letter  f.  On  the  shore, 
to  the  right,  a body  of  troops,  over  them  the  letter 
H.  On  the  left  a lion  killing  a cock.  Reverse  : 
On  the  right,  two  men-of-war  and  two  boats, 
lettered  a.  On  the  left,  a squadron  of  smaller 
vessels,  lettered  c.  On  the  shore  a gallows,  lettered 
D,  and  a man  hanging,  lettered  b.  Date,  1743-4. 
Material,  brass  ; size,  a penny. 

Alfred  F.  Curwen. 
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Yonge  of  Keynton  and  More,  co.  Salop. — 
I am  desirous  of  seeing  a complete  pedigree,  giving 
all  the  branches  and  minor  details,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Yonge  of  Keynton  and  More,  Shropshire. 
Eeferences  to  books,  &c.,  containing  general  in- 
formation respecting  junior  members  of  this  family 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
■will  greatly  oblige.  S.  G. 

[The  following  notices,  though  before  your  date,  may 
be  of  some  use.  Ey  ton’s  Antiquities  of  Shropshire  (1860)  : 
Vol.  s.  p.  lo9,  Yonge,  Hugh  le  (Clerk);  xi.  113,  Yonge  (of 
Acton),  Thomas  le  ; xi.  23,  Yonge  (of  Shelvock),  John 
(1397)  ; xi.  242,  n.,  Yonge  (of  Sihdon,  &c  ),  Thos.  (1397) ; 
xi.  367,  Yoiing,  Henry  (deft.,  1189).  Vol.  x.  p.  189  : On 
April  16,  1363,  a fine  was  levied  whereby  Hugh  le 
Yonge,  clerk,  Thos.  de  Lee,  and  Hugh  Parrok,  Vicar  of 
Shawbury  (trustees),  settle  the  manor  of  Moreton  Corbet 
on  Sir  Robert  Corbet  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  for  their 
lives,  with  remainder  to  their  son  Fulk  and  the  male 
heirs  of  his  body,  with  ultimate  remainder  to  the  right 
heirs  of  Robert  Corbet.  Vol.  xi.  p.  23  : The  Feodary  of 
1397-8  gives  Shelfake  [Shelvock]  and  Wyke  [Wykey]  as 
an  estate  hehl  by  John  Yonge,  by  service  of  a fourth 
part  of  a knight’s  fee,  and  of  the  honour  of  Richard 
[Pitzalan].  late  Earl  of  Arundel  (Calend.  Inquis.,  vol.  iii. 
p.223).  Vol.  xi.p.  113  ; In  1267  Hugh  Hager  and  Thomas 
le  Young  of  Acton  were  sureties  of  Thomas  Shere,  who 
bad  a suit  of  disseisin  against  Thomas  Corbet.  Vol.  xi. 
p.  242  n.  2 : A Fitz-Alan  inquest  of  21  Ric.  II.  (1397-8) 
gives  Thomas  Y'’onge  as  holding  a knight’s  fee  in  Sybeton 
jSibdon]  and  in  Gilesdone  [Guildendown]  and  Weston 
[Weston,  near  Stow].  Vol.  xi.  p.  367 : William  de 
Strefford  was  tenant,  1221,  of  a virgate  of  land  in  Over- 
ton,  which  was  unavailin.gly  claimed  by  one  Reginald  de 
Overton  as  nephew  and  heir  of  one  Henry  Young,  who 
bad  been  dead  thirty-two  years  and  more.] 

Ye'w  Trees  encircling  Chdrches. — Were  yew 
trees  often  planted  in  a circle  round  a churcb,  and 
■wbat  was  the  special  signification  thereof  1 Some 
years  ago,  at  Llanelly  Church,  near  Abergavenny, 
where  the  ring  was  nearly  complete,  I was  told 
that  this  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  most  perfect 
circle  remaining  ; that  where  old  yew  trees  are  still 
standing  they  were  generally  the  remains  of  such 
a circle  ; and  that  the  circle  had  some  allegorical 
symbolism  which  has  escaped  my  memory. 

C.  E.  K. 

Who  was  the  First  Quaker  in  Parliament  ? 
— Oldmixon’s  History  of  William  and  Hfftry  men- 
tions John  Archdale  and  Edmund  Waller,  who 
were  Quakers  and  sat  in  Parliament,  but  it  appears 
that  they  soon  experienced  a disability  and  retired. 
Baron  Dimsdale,  who  died  in  1800,  represented 
the  town  of  Hertford  in  Parliament,  but  although 
he  was  buried  in  the  Quakers’  cemetery,  Bishop 
Stortford,  he  may  not  have  been  a member  of  the 
.society  ; however,  I believe  he  was  on  principle 
a Quaker.  J.  J.  G. 

A Duel  on  Horseback.— In  the  Chronological 
Register  for  1717  we  may  read  as  follows  : — 

“ Aug.  25. — A duel  on  horseback  fought  at  Hampton- 
Court  by  JMr.  Merriot,  a Sub-Brigadier  in  the  Fourth 


Troop  of  Horse-Guards,  and  Mr.  Dentye,  an  Exempt  in 
the  Second  Troop;  they  were  both  slightly  wounded.” 

Are  there  any  similar  cases  on  record  1 A duel 
on  foot  was  bad  enough,  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
one  on  horseback  1 Abhba. 

Lincolnshire  YLsitattons. — What  are  in  ex- 
istence and  where,  in  print  or  manuscript  1 

Marttn. 

[The  Visitation  of  1592  is  among  the  volumes  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Hai'leian  Society.] 

An  Engraving.— I have  a mezzotint  engraving 
from  which  the  margins  have  been  cut  away.  I 
am  desirous  of  knowing  the  subject  and  name  of 
engraver.  Size  of  plate,  20  in.  by  15  in.  A lady 
and  infant,  probably  from  a picture  by  Sir  Joshua. 
The  lady  is  sitting  in  a chair,  and  has  just  lifted 
the  child,  which  is  almost  nude,  from  a carved 
cradle.  The  child’s  right  hand  is  resting  on  the 
lady’s  throat ; the  two  faces  are  almost  touching. 
In  the  left  of  the  background  a park  is  seen 
through  an  open  window.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Grapes.  — Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  Familiar 
Cyclopaedia,  under  the  heading  “ Vine,”  says  the 
English  dessert  grapes  are  the  finest  in  the  world, 
owing  to  the  perfection  of  our  hothouses.  But  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  best  Muscats  and  Fron- 
tignacs  have  all  been  obtained  from  England.  Is 
this  a fact,  and,  if  so,  where  is  it  recorded?  I 
scarcely  imagine  it  to  be  correct ; but  the  facts  of 
this  Cyclopcedia  are  selected  usually  with  such  a 
fine  eye  for  value,  and  such  profound  good  sense, 
that  I hesitate.  There  is  so  much  more  solid  thought 
in  this  work  than  in  many  other  modern  compila- 
tions that  I am  astonished  it  is  not  more  known. 
Science  has  since  his  day  supplanted  faith  in 
practical  good  sense.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Hunloke  of  Wingerworth,  Baronets. — Who 
are  now  the  heirs  of  the  line  of  this  family  ? Sir 
Henry  Hunloke,  the  sixth  and  last  baronet,  died 
in  1856,  leaving  two  sisters  his  co-heirs.  The  latter 
of  these,  Eliza  Margaret  Scarisbrick  (a  name 
assumed  upon  inheriting  the  extensive  Lancashire 
estates  of  her  mother,  the  heiress  of  the  Scaris- 
bricks).  Marchioness  de  Casteja,  died  in  November 
of  last  year,  s.p.  Failing  issue  of  the  fifth  baronet, 
the  representation  would  vest  in  the  descendants 
of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Henry,  fourth  baronet,  who 
died  in  1805.  One  of  these  daughters  married  Sir 
John  Sidney  Shelley,  Bart.,  and  was  grandmother 
of  the  present  Lord  De  Lisle  and  Dudley.  I shall 
be  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  will  inform 
me  as  to  the  others.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Authors  of  Books  AVanted, — 

“ The  Cooh  and  Housewife  s Manual;  containing  the 
most  approved  Modern  Receipts  for  making  Soups, 
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‘I  — 

»j Gravies,  Sauces,  Ragouts,  and  Made  Dishes;  and  for 
tjPies,  Puddings,  Pastry,  Pickles,  and  Preserves;  also  for 
||  Baking,  Brewing,  making  Home-made  Wines,  Cordials, 
&c.,  the  whole  illustrated  by  numerous  Notes,  and  Prac- 
(I  tical  Observations  on  all  the  various  branches  of  Domestic 
«'i  Economy.  By  Mrs.  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn, 
• I St.  Bonan’s.”  The  novel  St.  Jionan’s  IPeW,  “ celebrare 
ol  domestica  facta,”  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
S'  1824,  and  this  cookery  book  was  honoured  by  a eriticism 
. I of  the  most  eulogistic  kind  by  Prof.  Wilson  in  Blaci- 
11  wood’s  Magazine  of  June,  1826.  It  is  reprinted  in  his 
H collected  works,  edited  by  his  son-in-law.  Prof.  Perrier. 

Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  John  Piokfokd,  M.A, 

D Vestigia.  By  One  of  the  Million.  Bond.,  1856.  12mo. 
I State  Trials.  Specimen  of  a New  Edition.  By 
Nicholas  Thirning  Moile.  Bond.,  1838,  8vo. 

Cicero : a Drama.  By  the  Author  of  Mode’s  State 
Trials.  Bond.,  1847,  8vo. 

I have  been  told  that  N.  T.  Moile  was  the  assumed 
name  of  a Henry  Brace.  Is  this  so '!  C.  W.  S. 

Authors  op  Quotations  Wanted. — 

Where  do  the  two  following  citations  from  Augustine 
occur  1— 

J 1.  “ Nulla  omnino  res  est  quae  seipsam  gignat  ut  sit. 
N Et  ideo  non  eat  credenduin,  vel  dicendum,  iiuod  Deus 
|j  jgenuit  se.” 

H 2.  “ Unus  ipse  erat  qui  offerebat  et  quod  offerebat.” 
n S.  T.  C. 

I “ There  lies  a little  lonely  isle 

I Where  dark  the  salt  waves  run, 

I And  Grecian  fishers  dry  their  nets 

Against  the  Eastern  sun.” 

M.  B. 

■“  Ye,  who  would  in  aught  excel. 

Ponder  this  simple  maxim  well ; 

A wise  man’s  censure  may  appall. 

But  a fool's  praise  is  worst  of  all.” 

Maes  deniqub. 


3RrpltcS. 

A TOPOGRAPHICAB  SOCIETY  FOR  BONDON. 

(5*''  S.  xii.  424.) 

I am  glad  tliat  the  question  of  the  foundation 
of  a London  Topographical  Society  has  been 
raised  in  “ N.  & Q. as  it  has  long  been  my 
wish  to  see  such  a society  formed.  When  I first 
learned,  some  years  ago,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  purchase  Mr.  Grace’s  splendid  collection  of 
London  maps  and  views,  it  at  once  occurred  to  me 
that  we  had  here  to  hand  a splendid  nucleus  for 
such  a society.  The  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  the 
money,  for  it  is  known  that  the  collection  was 
valued  at  6,0001.  or  7,000^.,  although,  with  great 
public  spirit,  Mr.  Grace  has  sold  it  to  the  British 
Museum  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  3,0001. 
As,  however,  it  is  sold,  there  is  no  further  reason 
Lor  discussing  this  point. 

A London  Topographical  Society  might  take 
■one  of  two  forms,  either  (1)  an  antiquarian  society, 
which  could  be  appropriately  called  after  Stow, 
■our  great  authority  on  the  subject  of  Old  London  ; 
or  (2)  an  association  on  a much  wider  basis.  The 
objection  to  the  first  of  these  alternatives  is  that 


there  already  exists  a London  and  Middlesex 
Archeological  Society,  which  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
good  work,  although  it  is  not  large  enough  to  do 
all  that  is  required.  I sho'jld  therefore  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  second  scheme  ; and  with  all  diffi- 
dence I would  suggest  some  of  the  points  that 
such  an  association  might  deal  with  : — 

1.  The  collection  of  documentary  evidence  re- 
specting everything  connected  with  the  history  of 
London,  such  as  information  touching  on  the 
various  buildings,  the  transcription  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Gity  of  London  Fire  Papers,  &e. 

2.  The  collection  of  views  of  places  at  different 
periods,  of  maps  and  plans  of  districts,  and  the 
employment  of  artists  to  make  drawings  of  houses, 
&c.,  about  to  be  pulled  down  in  all  parts  of  the 
town. 

3.  The  collection  of  topographical  and  other 
works  relating  to  London. 

4.  Some  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  historical  theory 
respecting  the  origin  of  all  London  names,  many  of 
which  remain  puzzles. 

In  a word,  the  main  object  of  the  association 
should  be  to  collect  in  one  focus  all  materials 
for  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  London, 
and  to  arrange  these  in  such  a v/ay  that  they 
could  be  easily  consulted.  Surely  an  institution 
of  this  character,  when  once  founded,  would  meet 
with  plenty  of  support,  both  from  antiquaries  and 
from  business  men.  Every  Londoner  with  a guinea 
in  his  pocket  ought  to  become  a member. 

Allow  me  to  give  one  instance  of  the  value  of 
such  an  office  from  a note  in  Mr.  Grace’s  catalogue 
of  his  collection.  It  is  attached  to  a drawn  plan  of 
the  Pest  House  at  Graven  Hill,  by  G.  Jones,  in 
1779,  and  runs  as  follows  : “ 'The  above  plan  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Grace  in  the  Gourt  of  Chancery 
Nov.  3,  1858,  and  is  understood  to  have  virtually 
decided  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Craven  Hill  property.” 

I hold  that  such  an  association  as  this  cannot 
well  be  founded  by  the  ordinary  means  adopted  in 
forming  a publishing  society,  as  an  income  of  a 
few  hundreds  of  pounds  would  be  of  little  use  in 
carrying  out  the  multifarious  objects  that  need  to 
be  dealt  with.  It  ought  to  have  the  support  of 
such  owners  of  London  property  as  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  Portland,  and  Westminster,  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  of  the  Metropolitan  Members,  and  of  all 
officials  connected  with  the  various  boroughs 
forming  the  “world  of  London.” 

Probably  the  objects  aimed  at  would  be  best 
attained  by  the  calling  together  of  an  influential 
public  meeting,  although  the  present  may  not  be 
the  most  opportune  time  for  doing  this. 

Henry  B.  Wheatley. 


A Eeputed  Picture  by  Hogarth  (5**'  S.  xii. 
441.) — The  Earl  of  Orford,  who  died  Nov.  26, 
1727  {Historical  Register,  1727),  left  his  house  in 
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Covent  Garden  to  Thomas  Archer,  created  Earon 
Archer  in  1747  (Collins’s  Peerage,  1741,  i.  114), 
■who  married  his  great-niece,  Miss  Catherine 
Tipping,  one  of  the  two  co-heiresses  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tipping,  Bart.,  of  Wheatfield,  Oxon.  Lady  Tip- 
ping, her  mother,  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Cheek,  Esq.,  of  Pirgo,  Essex  ; and  on  her  death, 
in  1727,  the  mansion  and  estate  of  Pirgo  came  to 
Catherine  (Lady  Archer),  lier  younger  daughter. 
Mrs.  Cheek  -was  Letitia,  sister,  and  eventually 
heiress,  of  Edward  Eussell,  Earl  of  Orford. 

The  latest  date  of  Lord  Archer’s  residing  in 
Covent  Garden,  as  given  in  the  Court  and  City 
Calendar,  is  1758.  After  this  he  appears  to  have 
moved  to  Grosvenor  Square.  Lord  Archer’s  son 
Andrew,  the  second  and  last  baron,  married  in 
1761  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  St.  Albans,  and  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
1768  to  1772,  who  lived  in  Lord  Archer’s  house 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  liad  Ins  fine  library  there, 
■which  was  sold  there  after  his  death,  in  1773,  by 
Messrs.  Langford. 

The  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  in 
1732,  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Tough,  of  St.  John’s 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  who  died  June  21,  1754,  .and 
the  living  was  at  once  given  by  the  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  to  the  Rev.  James  Tattersall. 
This  was  an  electioneering  exchange,  Mr.  Tatter- 
sail’s  elder  brother  being  the  owner  of  one  half  of 
the  borough  of  G.atton,  which,  for  the  election  of 
Thomas  Brand,  Esq.,  in  1754,  he  made  over  to 
the  duke  in  exchange  for  the  presentation  in 
favour  of  his  brother.  Mr.  Tattersall  only  held 
the  living  till  December  following,  when  he  ex- 
changed it  for  a better  one,  also  in  the  gift  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  that  of  Streath.am,  and  Dr. 
Craddock  was  presented  to  St.  Paul’s.  On  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Craddock  two  years  later,  an 
arrangement  was  made  for  Mr.  Tattersall  again  to 
hold  the  living  of  St.  Paul’s  in  conjunction  with 
Streatham,  which  he  did  till  his  death  in  1784. 

Ed'waud  Solly. 

The  date  when  Lord  Archer  came  into  possession 
of  the  house  in  Covent  Garden  is  settled  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  284  : 

“ He  [Edward  Russell,  Earl  of  Orford]  dying  Novem- 
ber 26,  1727,  in  the  seven ty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  left  his 
house  in  Covent  Garden,  London,  to  Thomas  Archer, 
Lord  Archer,  and  his  fine  seat  at  Chippenham,  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  to  his  niece  Anne,  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Tipping.” 

The  Earl  of  Orford’s  sister  Letitia  married 
Thom.as  Cheek,  Esq.  ; their  daughter  Anne  mar- 
ried Sir  Thomas  Tipping,  B.art.  ; their  second 
daughter  (co-heiress  with  Letitia,  Lady  Sandys) 
w.as  Catherine,  who  married  Thomas  Archer,  Lord 
Archer.  This  is  the  Lady  Archer  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  above  picture,  grand-niece  of  the  original 
owner  of  the  house.  Henry  Graves. 

6,  Pall  Mall. 


“Posy”=a  Single  Flower  (5‘''  S.  xii.  188,' 
289,  329,  350,  378.) — Since  sending  my  former 
note  I have  met  with  a capital  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  word,  several  years  earlier  than  any  yet 
given,  and  it  is  the  more  valuable  because  the 
translator  explains  what  he  means  by  it  : — 

"A  certain  persone  had  written  vpon  the  dore  of  his 
house,  this  hyghe  triumphaunt  title  or  poyseg.-  The  sonne 
of  .Jupiter  Callimicus,  Hercules,  in  this  house  hath  his 
habitation,  no  euill  thing  therefore  motte  there  entre 
into  this  place.  Diogenes  by  this  inscription  espiyng  the 
folly  of  the  feloe,  said  : When  the  stede  is  already  stolen, 
shutte  the  stable  dore,  or  when  1 am  dead  make  me  a 
caudle. 

“ Noting  that  it  was  ouer  late  to  saye,  God  saue  the 
house  from  all  misfortunes,  or  misauentures  nowe  that 
soch  a lewde  feloe  was  already  entred  to  dwell  in  it.” — 
N.  Udall’s  translation  of  the  Apo-plilliegmes  of  Erasmus, 
1542,  p.  130  of  the  reprint. 

The  same  tale  is  told  earlier  in  the  book,  with 
this  explanation 

“ The  Ennucb  had  set  vp  that  title  as  a poysee,  or  a 
woorde  of  good  lucke,  that  no  misaduenture  might  light 
on  the  house.” — Idem.,  p.  107. 

‘‘  Who  now  a posie  pins  not  in  his  cap  ? 

And  not  a garland  baldrick-wise  doth  wear? 

Some,  of  such  flowers  as  to  his  hand  doth  hap ; 

Others,  such,  as  a secret  meaning  bear  : 

He  from  his  lass  him  lavender  hath  sent. 

Shewing  her  love,  and  doth  requital  crave, 

Him  rosemary  his  sweet-heart,  whose  intent 
Is  that  he  her  should  in  remembrance  have. 

Roses,  his  youth  and  strong  desire  express; 

Her  sage,  doth  shew  his  sov’reignty  in  all; 

The  July-flower  declares  his  gentleness ; 

Thyme,  truth ; the  pansie,  heart’s-ease  maidens  call  r 
In  cotes  such  simples,  simply  in  request. 

Wherewith  proud  courts  in  greatness  scorn  to  mell. 

For  country  toys  become  the  country  best 

And  please  poor  shepherds,  and  become  them  well. 

When  the  new-wash’d  flock  from  the  river’s  side. 
Coming  as  white  as  January’s  snow. 

The  ram  with  nosegays  bears  his  horns  in  pride, 

And  no  less  brave  the  bell-wether  doth  go.” 

Drayton's  Ninth  Eclogue  (1748),  p.  436. 
The  above  was  written  while  Shakespeare  was 
living,  and  goes  a good  way  to  prove  that  there 
was  then  no  difference  between  “posy”  and  “nose- 
gay.” The  flowers  composing  the  posy  mentioned 
above  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  given  by 
Clement  Robinson,  in  1584,  in  what  he  calls  “A 
Nosegaie  alvvaies  sweet,  for  Loners  to  send  for 
Tokens,  of  loue,  at  Newyeres  tide,  or  for  fairings, 
as  they  in  their  minds  shall  be  disposed  to  write.” 
See  Arber’s  reprint  of  the  Handful  of  Pleasant 
Delights,  p.  3.  E.  R. 

Boston. 

Edward  Bassett,  of  Fledbrough,  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  Esq.,  by  his  will,  dated  March  2, 
1579,  22  Eliz.,  set  out  in  his  Inq.  p.  m.,  22  Eliz. 
pars  2,  No.  51,  after  disposing  of  his  estates  and 
giving  various  legacies,  orders  that  his  “ executors 
shall  bestowe  on  my  Lady  Clinton  one  Ring  (ff 
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I ^old  ennamiled  Black  to  the  value  of  six  shillings 
j ight  pence  witii  this  posyc,  ‘ Mortis  Edwardi 
passett,  memento.’  ” He  gives  rings  of  gold  to  the 
dke  value  to  Lord  Willoughby,  Sir  Gervis  Clifton, 
j.nd  various  other  persons,  “all  which  rings  he 
|villed  to  have  the  same  posie  as  above  mentioned.” 

' Geo.  Freeth. 

I Duborth,  St.  Austell. 

j Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I was  lodging  in 
i Staffordshire  village,  my  old  landlady  plucked 
i rose  from  her  garden  on  my  first  Sunday  morn- 
ng,  when  I was  setting  out  to  church,  and  said. 
Let  me  put  a posy  in  your  bosom,  sir,” — in- 
forming me  that  my  predecessor  (the  curate) 

I always  had  gone  to  church  with  a posy  in  his 
bosom.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  famous 
families  in  England,  and  had  just  left  for  a rectory, 
after  marrying  the  squire’s  eldest  daughter.  I 
therefore  deemed  his  example  to  be  worthy  of  all 

I imitation,  and  allowed  the  old  woman  to  pin  a 
flower  in  my  “ bosom,”  i.e.  the  button-hole  of  my 
coat,  each  Sunday  when  I set  out  to  church. 
Thus,  in  my  own  experience,  “posy”  was  a single 
i|  flower.  The  country  custom  of  wearing  flowers  at 
I church  is  very  general,  and  I occasionally  see  them 
carried  in  the  h^and  by  girls. 

I CuTHBERT  Bede. 

^ “ Locksley  Hall  ” (5*''  S.  xii.  308.)— It  has 

I been  noticed  that  Chaucer  paraphrases  Dante  in 
Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  Chaucer’s  contemporary  Lyd- 
gate has  a similar  passage  ; — 

“ For  thilke  sorow  surmoimteth  euery  sorow 
which  next  followeth  after  felicitie, 
no  woe  more  greuous  at  euen  ne  at  morovv 
As  is  in  dede  sodayn  aduersitie, 
which  cometh  vnwarely  after  prosperitie  : 

Nor  nothing  may  more  heartes  disauaCice 
than  of  olde  ioy  newe  remenibraunce.” 

Lydgate’s  Fall  of  Princes,  bk.  i.  f.  2,  Tottel,  1550  (?). 
Both  Troylus  and  Cryseyde  and  The  Fall  of 
Princes  are  founded  upon  Italian  originals.  Most 
likely  Tennyson  had  noticed  this  sentiment  in  both 
Dante  and  Chaucer,  as  well  as  in  many  other  poets, 
for  it  is  common  even  to  triteness.  He  alludes  to 
it  as  a well-known  truth.  I am  able  just  now  to 
remember  the  following  : — 

“ For  hard  mishaps  that  happens  unto  such 
Whose  wretched  state  erst  never  fell  no  change, 
Agrieve  them  not  in  any  part  so  much 
As  their  distress  : to  whom  it  is  so  strange 
That  all  their  lives,  nay,  passed  pleasures  range, 

Their  sudden  woe,  that  aye  wield  wealth  at  will, 
Algates  their  hearts  more  piercingly  must  thrill.” 
“Complaint  of  Duke  of  Buckingham,”  Sackville's 
Poetical  Works  (J.  R.  Smith,  1859),  p.  160. 
“Thy  pleasures  past  haue  wrought  thy  wo,  without  re- 
dresse. 

If  thou  hadst  neuer  felt  no  ioy,  thy  smart  had  bene  the 
lease.” 

Surrey’s  Poems,  in  Tottel’s  Miscellany,  Arber’s 
reprint,  p.  17. 


“0  brittle  ioye,  0 slidyng  blisse, 

0 fraile  pleasure,  O weltli  vnstable  : 

IVlio  feles  thee  most,  he  shall  not  misse 
At  length  to  be  made  miserable. 

For  all  must  end  as  doth  my  blisse  : 

There  is  none  other  certaintie. 

And  at  the  end  the  worst  is  his. 

That  most  hath  knowen  prosperitie. 

For  he  that  neuer  blisse  assaied, 

Jlay  well  away  with  wretchednesse  : 

But  he  shall  finde  that  hath  it  sayd, 

A paine  to  part  from  pleasantnesse  : 

As  I doe  now,  for  er  I knew 
What  pleasure  was  ; I felt  no  griefe, 

Like  vnto  this,  and  it  is  true 

That  blisse  hath  brought  me  all  this  mischiefe.’' 

Tottel's  Miscellany,  1557,  Arber’s  rp.,  p,  150. 

“ For  as  the  striken  Deare,  that  seeth  his  fellowes  feede. 
Amid  the  lustie  heard  (vnhurt)  & feeles  himselfe  to 
bleede. 

Euen  so  I finde  by  proofe,  that  pleasure  dubleth  payn© 
Unto  a wretched  wounded  hart,  which  doth  in  woe  re- 
maine.” 

Gascoigne’s  Works,  yo\.  i.  p.  45,  Hazlitt’s  “Roxb.  Lib.’” 

“Whoso  hath  in  the  lap  of  soft  delight 
Been  long  time  luld,  and  fedde  with  pleasures  sweet, 
Pearelesse  through  his  owne  fault  or  Fortunes  spight. 
To  tumble  into  sorrow  and  regreet. 

If  chance  him  fall  into  calamitie. 

Finds  greater  burthen  of  his  iniserie. 

Spenser,  1611,  Teares  of  the  Muses,  “ Terpsichore.” 

I am  not  so  well  read  in  the  modern  poets  as  in 
the  old,  but  there  is  an  echo  of  it  in  Coleridge  : — 

“ Thy  life  that  arrogated  such  a height 
To  end  in  such  a nothing  ! To  be  nothing 
AVhen  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil. 

But  to  become  a nothing,  having  been ” 

Coleridge’s  Poetical  Works  (Pickering,  1876), 
vol.  iii.  p.  216. 

Tennyson  has  been  a careful  reader  of  Coleridge. 

E.  E. 

The  resemblance  of  Tennyson’s  line  to  a passage 
in  Chaucer  was  commented  on  by  Mr.  Sala  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  on  the  20th  of  last 
September.  I at  once  informed  him  that  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Morris,  in  1868,  that  both 
Chaucer  and  Dante  alike  copied  from  Boethius, 
De  Gonsolatione  Fhilosophice,  lib.  ii.  prose  4 : 
“ Sed  hoc  est,  quod  recolentem  me  vehementius 
coquit.  Nam  in  omni  adversitate  fortunse  infeli- 
cissimum  genus  est  infortunii,  fuisse  felicem.” 
Chaucer’s  prose  translation  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
Dr.  Morris’s  edition  of  Chaucer’s  translation  of 
Boethius,  p.  39  ; “For  in  alle  aduersitees  of  fortune 
the  most  vnsely  kynde  of  contrarious  fortune 
is  to  han  ben  weleful.”  The  same  passage  is  to 
be  found  in  King  .^Elfred’s  translation  of  Boethius 
also.  He  says  : “ Thtet  is  seo  mjeste  unstelth  on 
this  andweardan  life,  thset  mon  terest  weorthe 
gesaslig,  and  mfter  tham  ungesselig.” 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Tatton  Family  (5^^  S.  xii.  188.) — Beyond  the 
statement  that  General  Tatton  was  a Cheshire  man 
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I can  finil  no  account  of  the  particular  family  he 
belonged  to.  He  entered  the  army  in  1687  as  an 
•ensign  in  Cornwallis’s  regiment  of  foot,  and  was 
present  at  tlie  siege  of  Namur.  In  1702  he  was 
lieutenant-colonel  of  Marlborough’s  regiment  (the 
24th),  and  was  employed  in  the  Quartermaster- 
Crenend’s  department.  He  was  better  acquainted 
with  Germany  than  any  man  in  the  army,  and 
Marlborough  confided  to  him  the  details  of  his 
■celebrated  march  from  Flanders  to  the  Danube  in 
1704.  In  1707  he  exchanged  with  Colonel  Gilbert 
Primrose  to  the  majority  of  the  1st  Foot  Guards, 
and  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment  in  1726. 
He  became  a major-general,  colonel  of  the  3rd 
Bnfl’s,  and  Governor  of  Tilbury  Fort.  He  died, 
1737.  FIbnry  F.  Ponsonbt. 

John  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  (5‘'>  S.  xii.  347),  of 
Eockfleet  Castle,  co.  Mayo,  Ireland,  son  of  George 
Arbuthnot,  who  held  a commission  in  Queen 
Anne’s  Guards,  and  descended  from  an  ancient 
■Scottish  family,  was  the  father  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  P.C.,  and  of  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  as  also  of  Lieut.-Generals  Sir  Robert 
and  Sir  Thomas  Arbuthnot.  He  married  the  only 
daughter  of  John  Stone,  Esq.,  a London  banker, 
son  of  a banker  in  Winchester  and  brother  of 
'George  Stone,  Abp.  of  Armagh  from  1747  to 
1764.  This  primate  bore  the  appellation  of  “the 
■beauty  of  holiness”  on  account  of  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person,  and  was  “a  man  of  unbounded 
ambition,”  a strenuous  maintainer  of  the  English 
in  opposition  to  the  Irish  interest,  and  far  more 
a statesman  than  an  ecclesiastic,  according  to 
Mant’s  llrffory  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  who  also 
records  that  “ no  memorial  of  his  episcopal  vigi- 
lance or  his  literary  talents  is  said  to  exist,”  while 
affecting  to  be  a second  Wolsey  in  the  state  ! (ii. 
600-4). 

For  obituary  notices  of  Charles,  Robert,  and 
Thomas  Arbuthnot  reference  can  be  made  to  the 
■Genii I'/inan’s  Magazine  for  April,  1849,  Oct.,  1850, 
and  July,  1853,  while  the  following  brief  account 
■of  the  B|).  of  Killaloe  may  perhaps  be  acceptable. 
The  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  D.D.,  was 
born  in  1769,  being  either  second  or  third  son  of 

John  Arbuthnot  and Stone,  above  mentioned ; 

educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
graduated  as  B.A.  1792,  and  M.A.  1801,  during 
the  spring  commencements  or  Coniitia  Verna. 
W.-rs  ordained  deacon  in  1793,  and  priest,  Nov.  2, 
1794,  at  Limerick.  Appointed  Vicar  of  Annagh- 
■down  and  Killascobe,  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  in 
1801,  proceeding  M.A. ; and  Rector  of  Crossboyne 
■and  Kilcolenian,  in  the  same  diocese,  in  1808  ; 
Archdeacon  of  Aghadoe,  1809  (collated  Dec.  1,  and 
installed  Dec.  9)  ; Dean  of  Cloyne,  1816  (pre- 
sented Feb.  22,  and  instituted  July  27),  and  raised 
to  the  episcopate  in  1823.  Nominated  Bp.  of  the 
■iunited  dioceses  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  by  letters 


patent  of  March  21,  and  consecrated,  in  Tuam 
Cathedral,  on  Sunday,  May  11  following,  by  the 
Abp.  of  Tuam  (Trench),  assisted  by  the  Bps.  of 
Kilmore  (Beresford)  and  El phin  (Leslie).  He  died 
of  apoplexy  at  his  palace,  Clansford,  near  Killaloe, 
on  Jan.  9,  1828,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and 
fifth  of  his  episcopate,  his  remains  being  interred 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  cathedral  of  Killaloe, 

“ attended  by  a vast  concourse  of  persons.”  A plain 
tombstone  is  placed  over  his  grave,  and  a tablet, 
containing  a short  commemorative  inscription  to 
his  memory,  was  erected  within  the  church  by  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese.  His  character  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a contemporary  authority  : — 

“ In  Dr.  Arbuthnot  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  will  have 
to  regret  a generous  and  impartial  patron  and  a kind 
protector;  the  numerous  poor  of  his  neighbourhood 
a b'  nefactor,  an  advocate,  and  a friend.  Ever  anxious 
to  promote  tlie  interests  of  religion  and  secure  the  com- 
forts of  his  clergy,  the  number  of  churches  and  glebe- 
houses  was  increased  by  his  exertion.  A constant  re- 
sident in  his  diocese,  his  attention  was  never  diverted 
from  the  high  and  important  charge  confided  to  his  care, 
and  the  humble  and  deserving  curate  had  not  to  complain 
of  neglect  or  discouragement  from  this  exemplary  pre- 
late. A perfect  gentleman,  to  every  class  of  persons  bis 
manners  were  courteous  and  affable,  while  his  deport- 
ment was  ever  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  station.” 
— Genileman' s Magazine  for  Feb.,  1828,  pp.  178-9. 

The  aui-liorities  consulted  for  the  above  are  Todd’s 
Catalogue  of  Graduates,  Dublin  University,  1591- 
1868  (p.  11)  ; Cotton’s  Fasti  Ecclesice  Hibernicce 
(vol.  i.  pp.  313,  454,  474)  ; with  a additional 
sources  of  information,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
of  use  to  Mr.  C.  Lister  Kaye.  A.  S.  A. 

Kincardine,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

“ Apple-cart  ” (5*’^  S.  xii.  309.) — This  is  cer- 
tainly not  a local  word  peculiar  to  Lincolnshire. 
It  is  a general  and  common  slang  term.  Grose 
{Dictionan-y  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  ed.  1788)  ex- 
plains “ Down  with  his  apple-cart  ” as  equivalent 
to  “ Knock  him  down.”  It  is  simply  a cant  word, 
known  and  understood  by  the  class  who  use  it, 
like  “ potato-trap,”  “ bread-basket,”  “ bellows,” 
“ blue  plumb,”  and  many  others.  When  two  men 
were  quarrelling,  and  a friend  of  one  came  to  him 
saying,  “ I will  upset  his  apple-cart,”  it  conveyed, 
as  it  were  in  an  unknown  tongue,  if  the  enemy  was 
not  acquainted  with  slang,  the  information,  “ Whilst 
you  are  parleying  I will  knock  him  down.”  When 
one  of  these  slang  words  becomes  known  to  every 
one  half  its  value  is  lost,  and  it  goes  out  of  fashion. 
At  the  present  time  to  “ upset  an  apple-cart  ” does 
not  generally  mean  to  knock  a man  down,  but 
rather  to  prevent  him  from  doing  what  he  wants  to 
do  by  the  upsetting,  as  it  were,  of  an  imaginary 
apple-cart.  Edward  Solly. 

Brogden  did  well  in  claiming  this  as  a Lincoln- 
shire word,  as  he  had  no  doubt  heard  it  there. 
But  it  is  more  general.  I used  to  hear  it  in  Kent 
in  my  earliest  days.  If  a child  falls  down  you  first 
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nquire  if  he  is  much  hurt.  If  he  is  merely  a little 
rightened  you  say,  “ Well,  never  mind,  then ; 
^ou ’ve  only  upset  your  apple-cart  and  spilt  all  the 
fooseberries.”  The  child  perhaps  laughs  at  the 
very  venerable  joke,  and  all  is  well  again. 

I think  the  expression  is  purely  jocular,  as  in 
the  case  of  “ bread-basket,”  similarly  used  to  ex- 
press the  body.  The  body,  regarded  as  a food- 
carrying  machine,  is  at  one  time  a bread-basket,  at 
mother  an  apple-cart,  and  so  on.  It  is  like  ex- 
pressing growth  by  the  eating  of  more  pudding. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

It  matters  very  little  what  Brogden  says.  He 
was  a young  man,  with  no  particular  fitness  for 
writing  either  on  provincialisms  or  anything  else. 
It  may  occasionalJy  be  used  in  the  sense  he  says  it 
is,  but  not  generally.  To  “upset  your  apple-cart  ” 
or  “ the  old  woman’s  apple-cart”  is  here  a common 
saying,  meaning  to  thwart,  to  disarrange,  to  over- 
throw, to  put  all  in  such  confusion  as  would  be  an 
old  woman’s  apple-cart  upset  in  the  market. 

E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

My  impression  (founded  on  expressions  used)  is 
that  it  refers  rather  to  the  abdomen  or' trunk  gene- 
rally. As  the  cart  contains  apples,  so  it,  drawn  by 
the  two  legs,  contains  provisions.  Possibly  there 
may  also  be  a sub-reference  to  Eve’s  apple  and  its 
■consequences.  It  is,  I believe,  London  slang  as 
well  as  e usu  Lincohiiense.  B.  N. 

Halliwell  states  it  is  a Northamptonshire  word, 
and  explains  “ Down  with  his  apple-cart”  to  mean 
■“  Knock  or  throw  him  down.” 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

“Pick”=Vomit  (5^*'  S.  xii.  309.) — I can  prove 
that  pick  was  the  original  form  of  the  verb  to  pitch, 
i.e.  to  throw.  Shakespeare  has  it  in  Coriolanus. 
To  vomit  is  expressed  sometimes  by  “ to  throw  up,” 
hence  it  may  also  be  expressed  by  “ to  pick  up,”  or 
simply  by  “ to  pick.”  The  intransitive  use  is  due 
to  ellipsis  ; we  commonly  say  “ to  throw  it  up.” 
There  is  ellipsis  of  it  and  suppression  of  vp,  and  I 
think  that  is  all.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

The  nearest  relative  to  this  word,  and  probably 
its  source,  is  the  W.  ptc-fo,  to  cast,  to  throw.  The 
verb  “to  cast”  was  formerly  used  by  all  classes  in 
the  sense  of  vomiting,  and  is  still  found  in  our  dia- 
lects with  this  meaning.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

Pick,  I should  say,  simply  equals  puke,  a good 
■old  English  word,  though  now,  like  two  or^  three 
other  monosyllables  of  the  same  class,  considered 
unutterable. 

“ There ’s  not  a sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in  _ 
Throws  up  more  dangerous  billows  than  the  Euxine.’ 

Don  Juan. 


The  subject  reminds  me  of  a question  I once 
heard  discussed  without  any  result  : When  and 
how  did  the  words  sick  and  sickness  become  con- 
fined to  this  particular  ailment  1 We  seldom  hear 
them  used  now  in  their  old  wider  sense  : ill  and 
illness  are  the  only  words  now  used  at  present. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Is  this  word  anything  more  or  less  than  a pro- 
vincial form  of  puke,  which,  according  to  Johnson, 
is  “ of  uncertain  derivation,”  and,  according  to 
Webster,  is  “allied  to  Ger.  spncken,  to  spit”? 
For  pfc/c  see  Halliwell.  Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay. 

In  the  Manley  and  Corringham  glossary  pick 
up  has  the  same  meaning.  I fancy  the  word  must 
be  cognate  with  the  Shaksperian  puke  (“  The 
infant  mewling  andpM^wfy  in  the  nurse’s  .arms”). 
If  so,  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  German 
words  spucken,  speien.  See  Pick’s  Indo-Germanic 
Diet.,  vii.  355  (root  spivan).  A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 

Is  it  not  merely  a variant,  both  in  form  and 
meaning,  of  the  old  word  peak,  to  be  meagre  or 
sickly  ? — 

“Shall  he  dwindle,  peake,  and  pine?  ” 

Mach.,  i.  3,  23. 
B.  N. 

The  Four  oe  Clubs  (5*  S.  xii.  426.) — The  bad 
character  given  to  the  four  of  clubs  is  not  confined 
to  Worcestershire.  In  London  I have  always  heard 
the  four  of  clubs  called  the  “ devil’s  bedpost,”  and 
also  that  it  is  the  worst  turn-up  one  could  have. 
There  are  two  other  superstitions  regarding  clubs  : 
(1)  that  they  always  go  round  three  deals  ; (2)  that 
if  you  turn  up  the  knave  you  are  sure  to  have  all 
four  honours  between  yourself  and  partner.  I need 
not  say  that  in  practice  neither  of  these  rules  is 
without  an  exception.  J-  C.  J. 

“ The  Four  Sons  of  Atmon  ” (5^'*  S.  xii.  349.) 
— If  Mr.  Fraser  wishes  to  read  the  history  of 
these  worthies  I will  with  pleasure,  if  he  will  send 
me  his  address,  lend  him  a French  book  containing 
an  account  of  their  adventures.  The  book  is  old, 
but  not  in  black  letter.  Horace  Walker. 

South  Lodge,  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool. 

“ No  great  shakes  ” (5'’*  S.  xii.  369.) — Your 
correspondent  will  find  the  following  in  Dr.  Brewer’s 
Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  under  the  above 
head : — 

“ Nothing  extraordinary,  no  such  mighty  privilege^  or 
bargain.  The  shake  is  the  common,  or  stubble,  which 
poor  men  were  by  law  empowered  to  use  for  their  bogs, 
sheep,  or  cattle,  between  harvest  and  seedtime,  hence 
a privilege.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  derive  the  ^word 
from  the  French  chaque  or  Persian  shuck  (a  thing).” 

The  words  are  used  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  Crom- 
well's Letters,  vol.  ii.,  note  on  Letter  evii.  : “ Will 
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Douglas,  no  grmt  shakes  at  metre,  did  write  these 
lines,  ‘ Cromwell  is  dead  and  risen,’  &c.” 

F.  B.  M. 

Coat  of  Arms  (5^"  S.  xii,  369.)— Cheeky  or 
and  azure,  a fess  gules,  fretty  argent,  is  borne  by 
Chenies,  or  Cheney,  of  Norfolk.  P.  P. 

“You  know”  (5‘'’ S.  xii.  406.) — I am  “quite 
too  delighted  ” (another  modern  phrase,  though  I 
think  it  occurs  in  Cecilia)  to  find  myself  called 
upon  by  Hermentrude  as  an  ally  in  any  the 
smallest  enterprise  of  hers  ; and  ’tis  very  true  that 
“You  know”  and  “Don’t  you  know”  are  often 
Aggravating,  or  at  best  Superfluous.  Still,  we 
should  exercise  cautiously  the  very  slight  control 
that  any  one  can  exercise  over  the  modes  of  speech 
which  may  be  common  in  our  time.  “ Damns 
have  had  their  day,”  happily ; and  we  are  not 
any  longer  full  of  strange  oaths,  even  though 
we  may  be  bearded  like  the  pard.  But  if  we 
succeed  in  driving  out  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements  of  current  discourse,  Nature  may  revenge 
herself  by  a return  to  the  old  practice,  as  she  has 
done  in  those  parts  of  America  where  the  air  is 
said  to  be  “ blue  with  cusses.”  There  is  doubtless 
a psychological  reason  for  even  the  most  trivial 
expression.  A man  desires  to  place  himself  en 
rap2}ort  with  his  interlocutor,  to  please  or  conciliate 
him  ; and  from  some  such  half- conscious  motive 
he  says  “You  know”  or  “Of  course”  even  when 
the  words  are  irrelevant.  Then  comes  Habit,  with 
her  chains,  and  he  says  it  still  oftener  and  less 
appropriately.  Habit?  Yes,  and  convenience  too ; 
for  with  the  cultivated  as  well  as  the  uncultivated 
it  is  found  extremely  convenient  to  have  some 
facile  word  or  phrase  in  the  mind,  which  will  come 
without  thought  to  the  lips,  and  round  off  a sen- 
tence in  no  time.  Such  pet  phrases  form  a part  of 
the  stock  in  trade  of  many  a character  in  novels 
and  on  the  stage  ; and  in  real  life,  too,  they  often 
come  to  be  parcel  of  a man’s  idiosyncrasy,  or  to 
seem  so  to  his  neighbours.  Women,  with  their 
softer  fibre  and  their  sweeter  natures,  are  generally 
content  to  use  in  common  the  airy  nothings  of  the 
moment ; to  say  (as  they  do  just  now),  “ Are  you 
intense?”  or  to  stand  by  the  perennial  adjective 
“ nice,”  and  the  immemorial  “ Oh.”  But  if  Her- 
mentrude considers  her  masculine  acquaintance 
she  will  probably  find  that  most  of  them  have 
some  special  “ note  ” in  phraseology,  corresponding 
to  the  “ You  know  ” or  “ Of  course  ” of  those  who 
are  merely  commonplace. 

I know  an  able  man,  and  of  some  m.ark,  who 
always  begins  his  assertions  with  the  words  “Heally 
and  truly.”  I know  another  man  whose  com- 
parisons invariably  start  with  “ So  to  speak.”  I 
know  a third  man,  who  regularly  informs  us  that 
so-and-so  cannot  be  done  “ in  any  shape  or  way.” 
I know  a fourth — but  three  are  enough  ; for  a 
whole  volume  might  be  written  on  “ Favourite 


Phrases,  and  their  Ethical  Eelation  to  the  Person 
using  them  and  the  Generation  in  which  they  |it 
prevail.”  A.  J.  M.  |ti 

1 

I am  glad  to  see  Hermentrude’s  attack  on 
“ You  know,”  a mode  of  speech,  not  only  ,j] 
superfluous  and  aggravating,  but  in  many  cases  Lj 
contradictory.  For  instance,  you  are  told  some-  [ 
thing  which  it  is  impossible  you  could  be  aware  of,  ,[[ 
and  the  information  is  followed  up  by  the  usual  L 
“You  know.”  William  Wickham. 

Marry  at,  in  his  Pacha  of  many  Tales,  has  an 
amusing  story  connected  with  the  use  of  “ I know,” 
in  which  the  repetition  of  this  conventional  phrase  |j 
cost  the  speaker  his  head.  I remember  many 
years  ago  in  the  Mediterranean  that  sailors  used 
to  be  called  “ Jack  Savez  ” and  “ John  I say  ” by  i, 
foreigners,  from  their  frequent  use  of  these  ex-  | 
pletives.  Frederick  Mant. 

“ Trampers  ” (5*’'  S.  xii.  386.)— The  speakers  at 
the  Oxford  Diocesan  Conference  can,  at  any  rate, 
claim  Johnson’s  Dictionary  (ed.  of  1826)  in  defence 
of  their  “ clipping,”  for  I find  there  : “ I'ram}), 
tram2)er,  n.  s.,  a stroller  ; one  who  travels  on  foot ; 
a beggar  (Graves).”  T.  F.  E. 

Parker  Family,  Staff,  and  Salop  (5‘’'  S.  xii. 
329.) — X.  Y.  Z.  will  find  pedigrees  of  the  Parker 
family  in  the  following  works  : — John  Ward’s 
Borough  of  Stoke-upon- Trent,  &c.,  Parker  of 
Parkhall,  p.  561.  Visitation  of  Staffordshire,  • 
1663-4,  printed  (privately)  by  Sir  Thomas  Phil- 
lipps,  Bart.,  Parker  of  Wedgebury,  p.  8 ; Parker  of 
Audley,  p.  8.  John  Sleigh’s  History  of  Leek,  i 
Bateman,  Parker,  and  Levinge,  folding  at  p.  108. 
Also  the  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry,  by  Sir 
J.  B.  Burke,  &c.  Jules  C.  H.  Petit. 

Black  Stamps  (5*^  S.  xii.  389.) — I am  under 
the  impression  that  Hermentrude  will  find,  by 
searching  either  vol.  iv.  or  v.  of  the  Stamp 
Collector’s  Magazine,  1866-7,  that  the  value  of  the 
black  penny  stamp  to  collectors  then  was  between 
twenty  and  forty  shillings.  Andrew  Byrne. 

Bray,  Ireland. 

The  Marriage  Eing  (fi***  S.  xii.  407.) — In  the 
ancient  marriage  services  in  the  Church  of  England,  j 
as  still  in  the  churches  in  external  communion  with 
Eome,  the  direction  is  to  place  the  ring  first  on  the 
thumb,  “ In  the  name  of  the  Father,”  then  on  the 
fore-finger,  “ and  of  the  Son,”  then  on  the  third, 

“ and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  lastly  on  the  fourth, 
where  it  is  left  with  the  word  “Amen”  (see Blunt’s 
Annot.  B.  of  C.  Prayer).  There  was  no  need  for 
the  mediffival  explanation  about  the  vein,  which 
would,  “ of  course,”  apply  equally  to  any  other 
finger.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 
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Print”  and  “Printing”  (5“>  S.  xii.  347.) 

ll  May  I be  allowed  to  note  a curiosity  in  connexion 
t'  with  this  subject  ? For  more  than  twenty  years  it 
j was  my  pleasurable  duty  to  edit  a Liberal  news- 

{I  paper  in  a Tory  county,  and  I always  observed  that 
I when  my  Conservative  contemporaries  took  any 
)i!  notice  of  my  paper  they  called  it  a “ Radical 
^1  print.”  The  satire  supposed  to  be  conveyed  by 
«{  the  term  is  so  thickly  veiled  that  your  readers  may 
II  be  pardoned  if  they  do  not  see  it.  I never  could, 
j A.  E. 

I Croesvvylan,  Oswestry. 

1^  Visitation  Books,  Ac.  (5‘''  S.  xii.  347.) — The 

original  Visitation  Book  for  Northumberland,  1615, 
is  at  the  College  of  Arms,  Vincent  MS.  149.  That 
of  Lincoln,  1562,  is  probably  in  private  hands,  if 
not  positively  lost,  and,  if  so,  probably  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  1666.  From  Mr.  Sims’s  Manual  for 
the  Genealogid  I cannot  see  that  there  was  a Visi- 
tation for  Gloucestershire  in  1683,  as  there  is 
nothing  mentioned  there  further  than  1623.  Per- 
I haps  this  is  the  one  meant  by  Nota  Bene. 

I Jules  C.  H.  Petit. 

j 56,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

! Portraits  said  to  be  bt  Faithorne  (5*''  S. 

I xii.  287.) — In  a catalogue  of  engraved  portraits  I 
i note  the  following  : — “ Orange  (Mary,  Princess  of) : 

I ‘ The  most  excellent  and  High  Borne  Princesse, 
Mary,  Princesse  of  Orange,  etc.’  ‘ Are  to  be  sould 
by  Robt.  Peake  at  his  shopp  neare  Holborne  Con- 
duitt.’  ” Also  ; Charles  I.,  small  folio  ; Hamilton, 
James,  third  Marquis  of,  “ Are  to  be  sould,”  &c., 
u.s.  ; Littleton,  Sir  Edward,  9 in.  by  7^  in.  All 
engraved  by  Faithorne.  F.  A.  Blatdes. 

The  Lodge,  Hockliffe,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  383,  414,435.) 
— At  a dinner  party  one  night  I sat  next  to  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Landseer,  who  told  us,  among 
other  things,  that  his  brother  Sir  Edwin  was  once 
looking  at  his  own  pictures  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  and,  seeing  some  dust  on  one  of 
them,  leaned  over  the  barrier  and  wiped  it  off  with 
his  handkerchief.  Instantly  the  policeman  on 
duty  was  upon  him.  “What  are  you  a-doing  of,” 
said  the  force,  “ a-touching  that  there  picture  ? ” 

“ Why,”  answered  Sir  Edwin,  smiling,  “ I ’ve  often 
touched  it  before  ! ” “ Have  you,  though  1 ” cried 
the  indignant  peeler ; “then  more  shame  for  yer ! — 
you  come  along  wi’  me  ! ” And  he  walked  off  the 
unresisting  painter  to  the  officers  of  the  Museum, 
who,  of  course,  recognized  the  culprit  and  condoned 
his  offence.  A.  J.  M. 

Henry  Nugent  Bell  (5‘*'  S.  xii.  69,  234,  278.) 
— W.  F.  C.  asks  whether  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Hastings  estates  from 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  A few  years  ago  I had 
before  me  an  abstract  of  title  to  these  estates,  and 
I think  I am  right  in  stating  that  Francis,  tenth 


Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  died  in  1789,  was  seised 
in  fee  of  the  estates,  and  left  them  by  his  will  to 
his  nephew  Francis,  Lord  Rawdon,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Moira  and  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in  tail 
male.  At  any  rate,  if  he  did  not  leave  the  whole, 
the  rest  devolved  upon  his  sister  and  heiress  at  law 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Moira.  In  1804  Francis, 
then  Earl  of  Moira,  married  for  his  third  wife 
Flora  Mure,  Countess  of  Loudoun,  and  the  estates 
were  brought  into  settlement  ; so  that  I believe 
Hans  Francis,  eleventh  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who, 
by  Mr.  Bell’s  exertions,  recovered  the  title,  did 
not  get  any  part  of  the  estates.  Mr.  Bell  wrote  a 
letter — preserved,  I think,  in  his  Huntingdon 
Peerage — demanding  possession  of  the  estates,  but 
he  must  have  been  woefully  disappointed  when  he 
found  they  had  passed  away  from  the  title,  and 
were  legally  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Moira’s  fiimily. 

W.  G.  D.  F. 

28,  Pembroke  Street,  Oxford. 

Whether  any  actual  attempt  was  ever  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  win  the  Leicester- 
shire property  of  the  family  from  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  I cannot  say,  but,  if  so,  it  clearly  never 
succeeded.  Castle  Donnington  was  the  seat  of 
the  late  marquis  until  sold  by  him  some  short  time 
before  his  death  in  1868.  Henry  Nugent  Bell’s 
younger  brother  was,  I believe,  the  late  General 
Sir  George  Bell,  K.C.B.,  who  died  so  recently  as 
1877.  W.  D.  Pink. 

I have  a very  nice  copy  of  the  Huntingdon 
Peerage,  which  I obtained  from  Messrs.  Reeves  & 
Turner,  booksellers,  in  the  Strand.  For  many 
months  this  book  was  advertised  in  their  monthly 
catalogue  amongst  their  “ cheap  remainders.”  The 
copy  1 have  was  uncut  when  I purchased  it. 

J.  W. 

St.  Budeaux. 

The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  (5**^  S.  xii.  289, 
418.) — To  the  question  asked  relative  to  the  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm,  viz.,  whether  the  third  line  of 
the  first  verse  as  usually  printed,  “ Him  serve  with 
fear,”  is  correct,  and  suggesting,  without  any 
ground  or  justification  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  altera- 
tion in  such  a manner  as  to  throw  some  doubt  upon 
the  genuineness  of  the  usually  accepted  and  printed 
version,  I am  able  to  give  a very  decided  answer, 
for  I have  in  my  possession  a copy  of  the  first 
printed  edition  of  the 

“ Psalmes  of  David  in  English  metre  by  Thomas 
Sterneholde  and  others  ; conferred  with  the  Ebrue,  and 
in  certein  places  corrected  (as  the  sense  of  the  Prophet 
required)  and  the  Note  ioyned  withall,”  &c.  “Newly  set 
fourth  and  allowed  according  to  the  Order  in  the  Queene’s 
Maiesties  Iniunctions.  1560.” 

“ Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Day,  dwelling  over 
Aldersgate,”  and  the  colophon  is,  “ Imprinted  at 
London  by  John  Day  dwelling  over  Aldersgate 
beneath  St.  Martins,  These  bokes  are  to  be  sold 
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at  his  shop  under  the  Gate.  1561.”  The  first  verse 
runs  thus  : — 

“ A1  people  y'  on  Earth  do  dwel 

Sing  to  y°  lord  with  cheref'ul  voice. 

Him  serve  vv’  I'ear,  his  praise  forth  tel. 

Come  ye  before  him  and  rejoice.” 

The  Psalms  are  set  to  music,  and  the  old  original 
Psalm  tunes  of  that  day,  with  the  stave  of  five 
lines  and  notes  of  that  period,  are  given  with  many 
of  the  Psalms.  This  is  a most  curious  and  interest- 
ing hook,  and  may  possibly  be  unique.  I should 
he  glad  to  know  where  any  other  copy  exists,  for  Mr. 
Winter  Jones,  late  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum,  informed  me  that  there  was  no 
copy  in  the  Museum  Library,  and  that  it  was  un- 
known to  Cotton,  Lowndes,  and  Lea  Wilson. 
After  the  title-page,  of  which  I have  only  given 
extracts,  it  opens  with  a short  “ Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Musick,  for  suche  as  are  desirous  to 
have  the  knowledge  tuerof  for  the  singing  of  these 
Psalmes,”  wherein  are  explained  the  notes,  gamut, 
scales,  and  mode  of  writing  music,  with  the  forms 
and  qualities  of  all  the  notes.  The  stave  is  of  five 
lines,  and  the  heads  of  the  notes  are  lozenge-shaped 
and  open.  There  are  no  initials  to  the  Hundredth 
Psalm,  but  some  of  the  Psalms  are  marked  “Th. 
Stern.”  and  others  “Jo.  Hop.,”  and  there  are  other 
initials  to  some  of  the  other  Psalms. 

Octavius  Morgan. 

The  Friars,  Newport,  Mon. 

Drought  in  Scotland  (5*’^  S.  xii.  86,  118, 
438.) — Mr.  Jonas  is  rather  severe  upon  me,  and, 
he  will  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  hardly  with  suffi- 
cient reason.  If  I have  made  a “ most  extra- 
ordinary blunder,”  at  all  events  I have  my  autho- 
rity to  fall  back  upon,  and  that  authority  is  the 
present  Provost  of  Paisley  (Mr.  MacKean),  a 
gentleman,  one  would  think,  well  acquainted  with 
Paisley  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  let  us  see 
how  the  matter  stands.  On  July  13  last  I received 
a letter  from  my  friend,  containing  the  extract 
which  has  called  forth  the  criticisms  of  J.  0.  M. 
and  Mr.  Jonas.  This  extract  appeared  aiite,  p.  86, 
and  with  it  an  editorial  note  referring  to  the  “public 
notice  ” sent  at  the  same  time.  That  public  notice 
contains  sufficient  evidence,  I think,  to  warrant 
the  general  expressions  made  use  of  by  my  friend. 
Should  your  correspondents,  however,  still  hold  to 
the  contrary,  the  Provost  of  Paisley  will,  I have 
no  doubt,  take  up  the  gage.  F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

King  John  as  Earl  of  Moreton  S.  xii. 
387.) — Prince  John  was  married,  knighted,  and 
made  Earl  of  Gloucester  on  March  31,  1185,  by 
his  father.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Mortaigne  in 
Normandy  by  his  brother  Bichard  in  1189.  This 
must  have  been  after  Eichard  was  acknowledged 
Duke  of  Normandy,  August  13  in  the  above  year. 
We  have  in  Bristol  a charter  granted  to  the  bur- 


gesses not  later  than  1189  (as  shown  by  the  wit-  n 
nesses’  names)  by  John  Earl  of  Mortaigne.  It  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  from  the  feudal 
relation  between  the  burgesses  and  John  as  Lord  . 

of  the  honour  of  Gloster,  as  well  as  from  its  * 

liberal  concessions,  is  both  interesting  and,  I 
believe,  unique.  J.  F.  Nicholls,  F.S.A. 

The  Best  Modern  Writing  Ink  (5^**  S.  xii. 

268,  280,  396,  437.) — When  a boy  I was  “ curious 
in  ink,”  and  my  curiosity  is  still  unabated.  I have 
seldom  seen  a new  ink  .advertised  without  giving- 
it  a trial  and  finding  it  no  better  than  the  old. 
About  forty  years  ago  I became  acquainted  with  . 
Stephens’s  blue  black,  which  I have  used  con- 
stantly, though  not  exclusively.  Up  to  that  time 
I found  none  so  good  as  Walkden’s  ; but  like  .all 
inks  which  are  black  when  used  it  thickened  in  ' 
the  inkstand  and  in  the  bottle  in  three  or  four 
days  after  it  was  opened.  Diluted  with  Scott’s 
liquid  blue  it  flowed  easily  but  lost  some  of  its 
blackness.  In  1842  I began  to  write  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  my  diary  with  every  ink  which  I used,  its 
name  and  the  date.  I have  carefully  examined 
my  specimens  for  every  year  till  1862.  Very  few 
h.ave  faded.  Hyde’s,  Mordan’s  Abroticon,  and  the 
ink  made  with  Perry’s  powder,  are  about  the 
blackest,  but  all  were  defective  in  fluidity  except 
Stephens’s  and  Webster’s  Manganese.  I did  not 
find  much  difference  between  the  last  two  ; the 
writing  of  each  was  pale  at  first,  but  soon  became 
and  continued  a good  black.  I do  not  mention  , 
the  failures,  as  improvements  have  probably  been 
made  since  1862.  Such  must  have  occurred  at  the 
British  Museum,  as  Mr.  Eiggal  approves  the  ink. 

I have  not  been  there  lately,  but  a few  years  ago 
my  experience  was  like  Hermentrude’s  ; a more 
detestable  fluid  I never  tried  to  use,  and  I was 
driven  to  make  my  extracts  with  a pencil.  The 
Dichroic  ink  retains  its  fluidity,  has  colour 
enough  when  used,  and  becomes  black,  but  dries- 
slowly,  and,  even  after  being  pressed  with  blotting 
paper,  marks  the  opposite  page.  I have  only  five 
years’  experience,  so  cannot  judge  of  its  durability. 

Inkstands  do  not  vary  so  much  as  inks.  Berry’s 
screw  is  the  best  which  I know  for  travelling, 
though  in  use  the  top  must  be  taken  oil’.  It  was 
introduced  about  1832,  and  I have  one  for  which 
I then  paid  twelve  shillings.  For  the  table  I prefer 
Ferry’s  gr.avit.ating.  It  is  not  easily  upset,  and,, 
when  turned  back,  keeps  out  dust  but  not  air. 

For  Stephens’s,  Webster’s,  and  the  Dichroic, 
nothing  can  be  better.  There  is  a fashion  in  ink- 
stands.  I believe  neither  of  these  is  made  now 
unless  to  order.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

I am  disappointed  to  find  that  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents has  condemned,  and  that  none  have 
said  a good  word  for.  Field’s  chemical  non-corrosive 
ink.  After  using  it  some  years  I find  it  possesses 
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: .11  tlie  qualities  which  the  maker  claims  for  it.  It 
clows  easily,  does  not  corrode  or  clog  the  pen,  even 
. f not  wiped  off,  and  dries  a tine  black,  which,  as 
, (tar  as  I have  tested  it,  is  very  durable. 

If.  C.  Delevingne. 
i Woodbridge  Grammar  Scboul. 

'i  The  BiBLioGRAruY  of  the  Literature  con- 
:i|nected  with  Pope  and  his  Quarrels  (S'”  S.  xii. 
Ill,  3G,  71,  89,  110,  158,  192,  257,  335,  415.)— I 
'((send  a description  of  a pamphlet  which  should 
’■have  been  included  in  the  list  given  anU,  p.  71, 
Oas  it  refers  to  Pope’s  quarrel  with  Lord  ilervey  : — 

■ I 32.  A Most  Proper  Reply  to  the  Nobleman’s  Epistle 
.'to  a Doctor  of  Divinity.  To  rvliich  is  added  Horace 
, I versus  Fannius;  or,  a Case  in  Poinct,  as  Reported  by 
iiBen  Jonson.  And  The  Belle  Man  of  St.  James's  Verses, 
lil London  Printed;  sold  by  J.  Huggnnson,  near  Serjeants- 
III  Inn,  in  Chancery- Lane,  1734.  Price  &d. — Title-page, 
Letter,  p.  5-20;  Horace  versus  Fannius,  21-26;  The 
I i Belle-Man’s  Verses,  pp.  27-30. 

The  piece  originally  appeared  in  the  Grith  Street 
'{Journal  of  Dec.  6,  1733.  It  is  adapted  from  the 
•I : arraignment  scene  in  Jonson’s  Potlader,  with 
11  some  slight  alterations.  Pope  reprinted  it  in  the 
I i pamphlet  described  above,  with  a prefatory  letter 
|!  supposed  to  be  written  from  Dr.  Sherwin  to  Lord 
Hervey,  and  at  the  end  inserted  the  “Belle- Man’s 
:j  Verses.”  F.  G. 

MS.  Hist,  of  Fermanagh  Co.  (5*’’  S.  xi.  28, 

I 136,  176  ; xii.  277,  438.) — In  some  cases  the 
localities  in  Great  Britain  whence  the  families 
I came  or  sprang  are  mentioned,  but  generally  the 
I genealogical  details  are  very  meagre.  0.  S.  K. 

Kensington,  W. 

A Picture  by  Jansen  (5‘'’  S.  xii.  229,  316.) — 

I Can  H.  S.  G.,  who  kindly  informs  me,  ante,  p.  316, 

: that  the  arms  are  those  of  Morgan,  give  me  any 
i assistance  in  discovering  who  are  the  lady  and 
child  represented  in  the  picture  ? The  lady  is 
apparently  aged  about  thirty,  the  child  (whether 
boy  or  girl  is  uncertain)  six  or  eight.  Both  are 
I splendidly  dressed,  and  covered  w'ith  magnificent 
lace.  The  picture  is  at  Eenishaw  Hall,  Derby- 
shire, and  has  been  in  the  family  for  some  genera- 
tions. A.  C.  S. 

The  Father  of  Egbert  fitz  Harding  S. 
xii.  362,  437.) — I should  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  H.  B.  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  conclude 
that  Harding,  son  of  Alnod,  was  not  the  same  as . 
Harding,  son  of  Ednoth,  had  they  not  been  now 
difficult  to  recall  without  restudy.  But  I remember 
being  struck  with  the  alternations  of  the  names  of 
Alnod  and  Ednoth  in  Domesday  Book,  particularly 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  carefully  distin- 
guished, as  in  the  survey  of  the  Dorsetshire  manors 
of  the  Earl  of  Chester.  However,  in  these  instances, 
if  there  were  two  persons  intended,  either  seems  to 
have  had  a son  Harding,  which  is  remarkable. 


Anyhow,  these  names  are  not  the  same,  for  Alnod, 
the  commoner  of  the  two,  was  iElfnoS,  and  Ednoth 
more  correctly  EadnoS.'*^  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 

Old  Engraving  of  the  Installation  of  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  at  Oxford  in  1759’ 
(5*'’  S.  xii.  426.) — I have  an  old  engraving  which 
is  dedicated 

“ To  the  Right  Honble.  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Chancellor;  to  the  Right  Honble.  the  Earl  of  Litchfield, 
High  Steward  ; to  the  Revd.  the  Vice-Chancellor  ; all  the 
Doctors,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.” 

It  was  published  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
March  28,  1761,  and  is  engraved  by  Thomas  Wor- 
lidge,  and  represents  the  Theatre  at  Oxford.  Is- 
this  the  engraving  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pickford,, 
and  what  would  be  about  its  value  2 

E.  Farrer. 

Extinct  Barony  of  Benhall  S.  xii.  47, 
135.) — With  reference  to  your  note  on  my  question 
as  to  the  surname  of  this  house,  I would  point  out 
that  the  arms  of  the  Benhall  or  Benhale  family, 
though  not  given  by  Burke,  are  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Christopher  Barker’s  “ Heraldic  Collections,”  Hark 
MS.  4632,  ff.  84,  256,  British  Museum.  Davy’i^ 
Suffolk  Collections  also  contains  many  notes  of 
interest  on  this  family. 

It  still  remains  an  open  question  how  the  arms 
of  Sir  Guy  Fere,  with  the  fer  de  moulin,  which 
heralds  recognize  as  specially  distinctive  of  the 
family  of  Fere,  came  to  be  also  the  arms  of  a 
family  bearing  a totally  different  name. 

Benhall  (the  Benhala  of  Domesday)  is  a village- 
in  Suffolk.  The  surname  of  De  Benhall  was  there- 
fore evidently  assumed  from  the  name  of  the  place- 
But  what  was  the  name  of  the  race  ? The  anus, 
if  correctly  given,  would  seem  to  point  to  Fere- 
Sir  Guy  Fere  was  a knight  of  fame  during  the- 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards.  Seneschal  of 
Acquitaine  and  Lieutenant  of  Gascony.  His 
name  is  frequently  associated  in  Rymer  with  those- 
of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  John  de  Crumbwell  (Cromwell)  on  Royal  Com- 
missions to  arrange  treaties,  settle  boundaries,  in- 
quire into  grievances,  compose  differences,  &c., 
between  the  English  and  French.  Besides  the- 
lordship  of  the  manor  of  Benhale,  he  held  from  the 
king  the  manors  of  Tuttel,  Gray  ton,  Gatteshale, 
Godyngton,  Gestingthorpe,  &c. ; and  in  14  Ed.  II. 
the  custody  of  the  Tower  was  committed  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  died,  without  issue,  about  the- 
same  time  as  the  Benhall  family  became  extinct- 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  inform  me 
whether  the  names  of  Fere  and  Benhall  still  sur- 
vive as  English  surnames,  or  are  to  be  met  with 
later  than  the  time  of  Hen.  IV.  Iolko.s. 

* jElfnoth,  the  sbire  reeve  of  Hereford,  killed  in  105® 
{AiigLo-^ax.  Chron  ),is  called  Agelnoth  by  Flor.  of  Wove. 
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Tea  Drinking  S.  xii.  288,  390,  452.) — 
Amongst  the  numerous  references  to  the  physio- 
logical effects  of,  including  the  physical  ills  pro- 
duced by,  that  much-abused  but  kindly  beverage, 
tea,  are  the  following:  British  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  i.,  1874,  p.  416  ; vol.  ii.,  1876,  p.  387 ; vol.  i., 
1877,  p.  31  ; vol.  i.,  1879,  p.  417  ; Pereira’s  Materia 
Medica,  “ Tea  ” ; Brinton,  On  Food  and  Digestion, 
ch.  X. ; Paris’s  Pharmacologia,  eighth  edit.,  p.  2C0; 
also  works  by  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr.  Edw. 
Smith,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Chambers,  Dr. 
Pavy,  Dr.  Henry  Bennett,  and  probably  also  Dr. 
Taylor  and  other  authors,  all  available  at  a medical 
library,  such  as  that  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  always  easily  accessible  to  readers. 

M.  D. 

“Braid”  (5«'  S.  xi.  363,  411  ; xii.  174,  214.)— 

I have  heard  braid  used  in  North  Staffordshire  in 
the  sense  of  upbraid,  or  in  a similar  sense.  Not  long 
ago  I heard  a defendant  in  a county  court  say  of 
a man,  “ He  came  to  my  Louse  and  braided  my 
wife  awful.”  C.  N. 

Deaths  on  or  Associated  with  the  Stage 
(5“*  S.  xi.  181,  241,  292  ; xii.  197.) — I want  the 
particulars  of  the  death  of  a man  named  Ireland, 
who  is  said  to  have  broken  his  neck  in  some  acro- 
batic performance  in  the  commencement  of  this 
century.  Inquirer. 

“Das  andere  Bdch  Grobiani”  (5^'^  S.  xi* 
387,  436;  xii.  212.) — As  an  additional  item  in  the 
bibliography  of  this  work,  I beg  to  note  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  edition  of  the  Latin  original 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1575  (of  which  I have  a 
copy),  not  mentioned  by  Brunet  or  Graesse,  and 
not  in  the  British  Museum.  C.  D. 

Envelopes  (5^''  S.  xii.  26,  74,  238.) — I do  not 
believe  that  the  envelopes  mentioned  by  E.  McC — 
and  F.  S.  were  what  we  should  style  envelopes  now, 
but  half  sheets  folded  and  used  as  outer  covers. 
I have  plenty  of  those  a century  old,  but  have  seen 
no  modern  envelopes  of  an  earlier  date  than  about 
1835-6.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Funeral  Folk-Lore  (5‘’’  S.  xii.  148,  239.)— I 
have  heard  some  old  Welsh  people  say  that  when 
a Roman  Catholic  dies,  a hammer,  a coin,  a loaf  of 
bread,  and  a candle  are  put  in  the  coffin  with  the 
corpse  ; the  first  to  knock  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
the  second  to  pay  for  admittance,  the  third  to  pro- 
vide refreshment  on  the  way,  and  the  fourth  to 
light  up  the  road.  This  was  all  firmly  credited, 
I believe,  by  those  who  told  it. 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

“Playing  the  bear”  (5^’’  S.  xii.  106,  217.) — 
This  expression  has  been  well  known  to  me  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  at  least,  being  commonly 


used  by  a gentleman  who  was  brought  up  in  Cam-  f 
bridge.  I suspect  it  is  a local  Cambridge  expression.  * 
I have  never  heard  it  used  by  others.  “ 

George  Unwin.  j, 

Places  and  People  in  Lambeth  S.  xiL  ^ 
387.) — Let  J.  B.  look  at  the  indices  of  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  J.  Nichols, 
vol.  vii.,  for  several  of  the  names  he  has  noticed. 

F.  G.  S. 

J.  B.  will  find  an  account  of  “ Dog  Smith  ” in 
Rudall’s  History  of  Gloucestershire,  of  which 
county,  I believe,  he  was  a native.  J.  T.  M. 

1,  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘''  S.  xii. 
170,  255,  279,  299,  358.)— 

“,The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.” 

“ Straight  an  indictment  was  prefer’ d — 

And  much  the  Devil  enjoyed  the  jest. 

When  asking  about  the  Bench,  he  heard 
That  of  all  the  Judges,  his  own  was  Best. 

For  oh,  ’twas  nuts  to  the  Father  of  Lies 
(As  this  wily  fiend  is  named  in  the  Bible,) 

To  find  it  settled  by  Laws  so  wise 

That  the  greater  the  truth,  the  worse  the  libel ! ” 

T.  Moore,  “ A Case  of  Libel,”  Odes  on  Cash, 

Corn,  Catholics,  the. 

W.  J.  Beenhaed-Smith, 

I append  a cutting  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  report  of 
a recent  case.  The  author’s  name  has  hitherto  not  been 
traced: — “ The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  addressing  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, said  that,  in  reference  to  his  argument,  the  old  lines  f 
had  occurred  to  him, — 

‘ It  was  nuts  for  the  Father  of  Lies,  I 

As  that  wily  fiend  has  described, 

To  have  it  decided  by  laws  so  wise,  , 

The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.’  ” 

Wm.  H.  Feet.  t 
(5i>>  S.  xii.  449.)  , j 

“See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tossed,”  &c.  I 

From  Gray’s  Ode  on  the  Pleasure  arising  from  Vicissi-  I 
tude.  G.  F.  S.  B. 

“ But  happy,  happy  Lidian,”  &c. 

LidiaEs  Love,  by  Praed,  stanza  xvii. 

C.  F.  S.  Waeeen,  M.A. 


^WcflTanfaus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Will  Correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute  to 
our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward  their 
communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without  delay? 

The  Historical  WorTcs  of  Oervase  of  Canterbury.  Vol.  I. 
Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  St.  Paul’s,  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  chronicle  of  Gervase,  the  monk  of  Canterbury, 
printed  in  this  volume,  carries  down  the  history  of 
England  to  the  death  of  Richard  I.,  and  was  included  in 
Twysden's  Anglicance  Histories  Scriptores  Decern,  \rhich. 
was  published  in  1652.  The  present  edition,  however,  is 
recommended  by  an  improved  text,  and  by  the  admirable 
introduction  prefixed  by  Canon  Stubbs,  whose  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  authorities  from  which  Gervase  drew 
his  materials  enables  him  to  define  with  precision  the 
extent  to  which  the  monk  wrote  as  an  independent 
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1 1 witness  of  the  events  of  his  time.  The  merits  of  the 
I)  standing  quarrel  between  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
/■and  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  whicli  is  so  frequently 
s referred  to  in  this  chronicle,  had  already  been  discussed 
b in  detail  by  Canon  Stubbs  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
llof  the  Epislolce  Cantuarienses,  and  Gervase’s  narrative 
il|adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  struggle.  Gervase 
llhas  no  pretensions  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
i!  historians  of  his  time,  but  the  editor  has  pointed  out  that 
1 1 he  has  preserved  some  important  dates  and  facts  between 
2’ 1155  and  11G2,  for  which  there  is  no  other  authority 
S|  extant.  Nothing  is  really  known  about  his  personal 
>1  history,  except  that  he  made  his  profession  as  a monk 
):  at  Christ  Church  to  Archbishop  Becket  on  Feb.  16,  1163, 
(l  and  that  he  was  sacristan  of  the  cathedral  monastery 
Nj  when  Archbishop  Hubert  Walters  received  his  pall  in 
.0  November,  1193.  He  has  been  identified  by  Dom  Brial, 
a|  the  learned  editor  of  the  Recueil  des  Ilisloriens  de  France, 
’)!  with  Gervase  of  St.  Ceneri,  who  is  known,  from  a letter 

II  addressed  to  him  by  Abbot  llobert  de  Monte,  to  have 
al  compiled  the  history  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou.  But  Canon 

III  Stubbs  has  conclusively  proved  that  this  identification  is 
il  chronologically  impossible,  because  Gervase  of  St.  Ceneri 
/i  was  a monk  and  prior  of  his  house  when  this  letter  was 
r!  written,  between  1151  and  1156,  whilst  Gervase  of  Canter- 
ii|  bury  was  not  professed  until  1163.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy's 
♦ theory  that  he  was  identical  with  Gervase  of  Chichester, 
III  one  of  the  learned  disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  is  shown  to 

I be  equally  untenable,  and  Canon  Stubbs  goes  on,  with 
ii  that  fund  of  biographical  knowledge  of  which  he  is  so 
|i  consummate  a master,  to  sift  what  is  known  about  the 
f life  of  every  contemporary  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of 
I Gervase,  in  order  to  prove  that  none  of  them  can  be 
identified  with  the  monk  of  Canterbury.  In  this  ex- 
haustive list  he  has  cleared  up  several  standing  errors  in 
the  received  accounts  of  Gervase,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  Dialopus  de  Scaccario,  and  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  the 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles.  We  may  expect  fresh 
I stores  of  new  and  valuable  information  from  the  editor’s 
i|  preface  to  the  next  volume,  for  it  wilt  contain  treatises 
Ii  which  have  never  heretofore  been  printed. 

The  Ogam  Inscribed  Monuments  of  the  Gaedhil  in  the 
I British  Islands.  With  a Dissertation  on  the  Ogam 
Character,  Illustrations,  &c.  By  the  late  Richard 
' Rolt  Brash,  M.R,I..-V..,  F.S.A.Scot.  Edited  by  G.  M. 
Atkinson.  (Bell  & Sons.) 

The  labour  of  love  which  has,  in  this  sumptuous  volume, 
been  successfully  accomplished  by  Airs.  Brash,  with  the 
co-operation  of  her  husband’s  friend  and  brother  anti- 
quary, Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson,  needs  only  to  be  known  in 
order  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  every  “ Monk- 
barns  ” among  us.  What  is  Ogham  1 has  been  a question 
I long  and  keenly  debated — with  a keenness,  indeed, 

I scarcely  second  to  the  great  Pictish  controversy  of  the 
I last  century.  What  is  the  origin  of  Ogham  1 is  a ques- 
I tion  still  exercising  the  learned,  but  we  think  there  is 
I good  reason  to  hold  that  5Ir.  Brash  had  come  near  a 
! solution  which  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  does 
not  perhaps  cover  the  whole  truth,  and  in  pointing  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  even  the  distinguished 
traveller  Capt.  Burton.  It  is  to  chapter  xvi.  of  Mr. 
Brash’s  work  that  w'e  would  specially  call  attention,  as 
containing  his  latest  conclusions  on  the  origin  of  Ogham, 
“ If,”  he  there  urges,  “ the  Gaedhel  were,  as  their  ancient 
writers  assert,  a people  of  an  Eastern  descent,  aad  if  we 
must  attribute  to  them  the  introduction  of  the  Ogam 
character,  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  similar 
characters  amongst  an  Eastern  people.”  This  Mr.  Brash 
proceeds  to  do,  bringing  forward,  in  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  assumption,  at  least  one  proof  identical 


with  that  lately  adduced  by  Capt.  Burton,  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Jan.  22, 
1879,  and  since  printed  in  the  Society's  Transactions 
(vol.  xii.  pt.  i. ).  Both  refer  to  ‘‘El  Mushajjar,”  an 
Arabic  cryptogram  of_  Northern  Syria,  which  Capt. 
Burton  first  saw  in  1871  at  Hums,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  tells  us  he  read  some  palm-runes  at  the 
Maes-Howe  in  1872.  Mr.  Brash,  without  the  advantage 
of  having  seen  “ El  Mushajjar,”  so  to  speak,  in  situ,  knew 
it  through  Von  Hammer’s  account,  and  fastened  upon  it 
as  affording  a clue  to  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  Ogham. 
The  Eastern  origin  thus  concurrently  assigned  to  Ogham 
by  two  Western  scholars  so  specially  competent  to  decide 
cannot,  we  think,  any  longer  be  impugned.  And  th© 
more  we  consider  the  constant  repetition  of  identical 
rock-markings  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  more  we 
are  drawn  towards  the  belief  that  a great  truth  underlies 
the  view  upheld  by  Mr.  Brash,  that  “the  most  ancient 
written  letters  now  existing  exhibit  Ogamic  forms.” 
The  parent  stock  is  neither  Ogham,  nor  Rune,  nor  “ El 
Mushajjar,'’  but  the  source,  whatever  it  be,  from  which 
all  alike  sprang.  We  should  have  been  very  glad  if  Mr. 
Atkinson,  in  his  editorial  capacity,  had  g.ven  us  his  views 
on  some  disputed  cases  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which 
unfortunately  do  not  appear  to  have  come  to  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Brash.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  of  London,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  (1870),  pp.  341, 401, 
descriptions  are  given  of  a stone  found  in  an  Argyllshire 
cist,  near  Poltalloch,  bearing  marks  with  certainly  an  at 
least  apparent  resemblance  to  Ogham  ; also  of  two  stones 
at  Russ-glass  and  Glanthane,  co.  Cork,  and  of  two  others 
in  North  Wales,  the  last  four  bearing  marks  which  we 
should  consider  much  more  akin  to  Rune  than  to  Ogham. 
Doubtful  points  are  a delight  to  antiquaries,  and  afford 
them  an  incitement  to  proceed  with  researches  such  as 
formed  the  lifelong  interest  of  the  earnest  student  the 
value  of  whose  unwearying  devotion  to  science  we  have 
here  briefly  attempted  to  indicate.  Of  Richard  Rolt 
Brash  it  may  well  be  said  that  “ his  name  is  in  Ogham 
on  a smooth  stone,  on  the  black  mountain  of  Callari.” 
And  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  torch  which  he  carried 
so  devotedly  will  be  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand,  till  the 
last  bearer  shall  reach  the  innermost  shrine  of  the  goddess 
of  Truth. 

The  Little  Masters.  By  William  Bell  Scott.  (Sampson 
Low  & Co.) 

As  might  be  gathered  from  his  Life  of  Albert  Diirer,  Mr. 
Scott  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  group  of  German 
artists  to  whom,  from  the  small  size  of  the  majority  of 
their  works,  the  name  of  Kleinmdster  is  applied  ; and 
even  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the  beautiful  rendering 
with  the  needle  of  his  own  picture  of  ‘‘The  Norns 
w'atering  Yggdrasill,”  which  appeared  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Etcher,  will  scarcely  need  the  assurance  of  the 
preface  to  this  little  book,  that  the  author  is  ‘‘practically 
acquainted”  with  the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  we  doubt  if  there  are  half-a-dozen 
men  qualified  to  speak  with  equal  authority  on  this  theme, 
which  is  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the  fact  that 
these  successors  of  Diirer  are  ‘‘  the  originators  of  modern 
art,” — the  first  who  appealed  by  their  studies  of  contem- 
porary manners  and  scenes  to  the  mass  of  the  public  at 
large.  Mr.  Scott's  admirably  arranged  book  gives  us  a 
brief  introductory  chapter  in  which  this  position  is  set 
forth  ; the  second  chapter  treats  of  Schongauer,  Israhel 
von  Mechenen,  and  Lucas  van  Leyden,  the  forerunners  of 
the  Little  Masters;  while  the  third  is  devoted  to  the 
‘‘  Master  with  the  Caduceus,”  Jacob  Walsh,  and  Diirer, 
their  reputed  teacher,  although  there  does  not,  by  the 
way,  appear  to  be  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  ever 
held  this  relation  to  any  of  them.  But  there  can  be 
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little  doubt  that  bis  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
cbaracter  and  direction  of  tbeir  labours.  Of  tbe  seven 
artists  wbo  follow,  and  wbose  biograpbies  prompt  tbe 
book,  tbe  Bebams  (Hans  SebaUl  and  Barthel)  and  Hein- 
ricb  Aldegrever  of  Soest  are  by  far  tbe  most  striking 
■figures.  Xext  to  these  comes  tbe  Nuremberger  Georg 
Pencz,  wbo  Avitb  tbe  Bebams  was  accused  of  heresy  and 
unbelief  in  1524.  Tbe  others  are  Albrecht  Altdorfei', 
tbe  first  in  point  of  time,  and  lastly  Jacob  Binck  and 
Hans  Brosanier,  wbo  are  tbe  least  important  of  the  seven. 
Of  all,  however,  Mr.  Scott  writes  with  full  sympathy  and 
knowledge,  and,  where  tbe  prints  are  concerned,  with  that 
loving  interest  which  is  begotten  of  long  familiarity  alone. 
The  projectors  of  tbe  series  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  obtained  bis  co-operation  in  tbeir  scheme.  We 
may  add  also  that  tbe  illustrations  in  this  book,  always 
a difficulty  in  art  publications  of  moderate  price,  appear 
to  be  great  improvements  on  some  of  tliose  in  the 
previous  volumes.  One  or  two  of  the  headpieces  are 
excellent,  while  Aldegrever’s  “ iMadonna  on  tbe  Crescent 
Moon  ” and  Barthel  Bebam’s  “ Charles  V.”  could  scarcely 
he  better. 


The  Epinal  MS. — This  MS.,  which  has  been  sent  over 
to  England  by  permission  of  tbe  French  Government  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  He.iry  Sweet  in  the  preparation  of  his 
edition  of  the  whole  body  of  fore-Alfred  texts  for  tbe 
Early  English  Text  Society,  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
that  exists.  It  is  a MS.  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
oldest  document  of  Anglo-Saxon.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  Philological  Society  some  members 
of  that  society  and  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
have  resolved  to  get  it  photo-lithographed  by  subscrip- 
tion while  it  is  in  England,  and  for  this  purpose  the  3IS.  is 
now  in  tbe  bands  of  Mr.  Griggs.  JMr.  Henry  Sweet  will 
superintend  the  work  and  write  an  introduction.  In- 
tending suhscriber.-i  should  forward  their  names  to  Mr. 
i'.  J.  Furnivall,  3,  St.  George’s  Square,  N.W. 

I'  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & Co.  are  about  to  issue,  in 
shilling  monthly  numbers,  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath’s 
T/ie  Fern  Paradise. 

We  are  glad  to  bear  that  a second  edition  of  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer's  Enylish  Folk-Lore  has  been  called 
•for. 


iUaltrcS  tn  Carrr^panUrutS. 

TFe  imist  ca,Il  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

R.  M.  Spence. — Mr.  Macleane,  in  Hor.,  Ep.  II.,  i.  105, 
reads ; — 

“ Cautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos.” 

3t  appears  that  Bentley,  from  one  doubtful  MS.,  reads 
“ scriptis  ” for  “cautis.” 

B.  P. — “...and  that  mine  adversary  bad  written  a 
■book  ” (Job  xxxi.  35). 

C.  E.  B.  is  thanked  for  bis  consideration. 

F.  A.  Blaydes. — See  “N.  & Q.,’’  5'i>  S.  xi.  97. 

M.  P.  — Many  thanks. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  ana 
tBusiness  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
>to  this  rule  -we  can  make  no  exception. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  & SONS’ 

BOOKS  FOB  THE  SEASON. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  12  vols. 

TALES  FBOi  “BLACKWOOD. 

NEW  SERIES. 

Handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  price  30.s. 
Forming  an  Elegant  Giet-Book  foe  the  Season. 
“ A perfect  treasury  of  most  entertaining  reading.” 


LIFE  in  a GERMAN  VILLAGE.  By 

the  Honourable  Mrs.  HENRY  WETLAND  CHET- 
WYND,  Author  of  “Neighbours  and  Friends,”  “Janie,” 
“Mdlle.  d’Estanville,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  M. 

DOUBLES  and  QUITS.  By  Lieut-Col. 

L.  W.  M.  LOCKHART,  Author  of  “Mine  is  Thine,”  “Pair 
"F  to  See,”  &c.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  12  Hlus- 
trations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  Em- 
pire durin  g tli  e REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE . By  JOHN 
HILL  BURTON,  D.C.L.,  Historiographer-Royal  for 
Scotland.  3 vols.  demy  8vo.  [Immediately. 

The  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.  By 

the  Same.  New  Edition,  Revised.  8 vols.  crown  8vo. 
witli  Index  Yolume,  31.  3s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

By  A.  W.  KINGLAKE.  Cabinet  Edition.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  Vols.  I.  to  YI.  price 
6s.  each,  comprising  all  that  has  appeared  in  the  large 
Edition. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH 

READERS.  Edited  by  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A. 
Complete  in  28  vols.,  tastefully  bound  in  14,  with  vellum 
or  leather  back,  price  Zl.  10s. 

LAYS  of  the  SCOTTISH  CAVA- 

LIERS,  and  other  POEMS.  By  W.  EDMONDSTOUNE 
ATTOUN,  D.C.L.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  Noel 
Paton.  Engraved  by  eminent  Artists.  Small  4to.  in 
elegant  cloth  binding,  with  gilt  edges,  21s. 

ANOTHER  EDITION,  being  tlie  26th,  in  fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  7s.  %d. 

The  BOOK  of  BALLADS.  Edited  by 

BON  GAULTIER.  Thirteenth  Edition,  -with  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill.  Richly 
bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  post  8vo.  8s.  6J. 

WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Cabinet  Edition,  in  19  vols.  The  only  uniform  Edition. 
Printed  from  a new  and  legible  type,  in  a convenient 
and  handsome  form,  price  it.  15s. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  THEOPHRASTUS 

SUCH.  By  G-EORG-E  ELIOT.  Eourth  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  10s.  6(f. 

NOVELS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT,  each 

in  one  volume.  ADAM  BEDE,  3s.  6J. — The  MILL  on  the 
FLOSS,  3s.  6d!.-- SILAS  MARNER,  2s.  6(7.  — SCENES 
of  CLERICAL  LIFE,  3s.  — FELIX  HOLT,  3s.  6(7.— 
EOMOLA,  3s.  6(7.— MIDDLEMAECH,  7s.  6(7.— DANIEL 
DERONDA,  7s.  6(7. 

The  GEORGE  ELIOT  BIRTHDAY 

BOOK.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  fcap.  3s.  6(7. ; 
in  leather  bindings,  5s. 


Wm.  Blackwood  k.  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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VIEW  OP  OLD  COVENT  GAUDEN  MARKET, 
BY  NEBOT,  DATED  1735. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  permission  to  reprint,  from  a catalogue 
recently  prepared  for  private  use  by  George  Scharf, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  learned  Keeper  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  the  following  description  of  a 
picture  in  his  Grace’s  possession,  which  will 
curiously  illustrate  the  Eichardsou  picture  sold  at 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  & AVoods’s  rooms  on 
the  28th  ult.,  and  noticed  in  our  number  of  the 
5th  inst.,  ante,  p.  441  : — 

“ The  view  is  taken  from  the  entrance  to  Great  Russell 
Street,  looking  towarils  the  north-west  angle  of  tlie 
square  or  opening  into  King  Street,  showing  in  succession 
from  the  centre  of  the  picture,  as  the  eye  passes  towanis 
the  left,  the  column  surmounted  by  a sun  dial  and  gilt 
ball,  the  eastern  portico  of  Covent  Garden  church  and  a 
Rag  flying  from  its  western  belfry,  the  stocks,  entrance 
gateway  to  the  churchyard,  and  part  of  the  block  of  houses 
now  occupied  as  the  ‘ Unicorn  ’ tavern.  To  the  right  is  a 
receding  line  of  houses,  forming  a continuation  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Alarket,  with  the  spacious  mansion 
occupied  in  those  days  by  Lord  Archer,  but  built  ori- 
ginally by  Admiral  Edward  Russell,  Lord  Orford,  very 
prominent.  On  the  extreme  right  is  a row  of  eight 
arches,  completing  the  piazza  or  arcade  to  the  corner 
of  James  Street,  which  have  undergone  comparatively 
little  alteration.  Numerous  figures  of  dealers,  loungers, 


porters,  and  servants,  are  introduced.  In  the  central 
distance  two  men  are  seen  fighting  in  a crowd.  In  the 
foreground,  following  in  succession  from  the  extreme 
left,  are  introduced  a knife-grinder,  an  old  woman  in  a 
scarlet  cloak,  seated,  wearing  a black  pointed  hat,  a young 
man  wheeling  a barrow  of  vegetables,  a gentleman  paying 
compliments  to  a young  lady,  after  which  a broad  open 
space  of  unpaved  ground,  and  a Jew  blind  beggar  being 
led  across  the  road  by  a dog. 

“It  is  observable  that  only  the  southern  half  of  the 
square  was  then  occupied  by  booths  or  stalls,  and  a 
plain  white  wooden  railing,  shown  in  the  picture, 
served  as  a boundary.  All  the  gentry  here  introduced, 
although  in  the  open  air,  are  bareheaded.  The  attitudes 
of  the  figures  are  remarkable  for  ease  of  manner  and 
elegance,  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables  are  painted  with 
great  truthfulness  and  minute  finish.  The  street  traffic 
consists  of  carriages,  sedan  chairs,  and  carts.  There  is 
no  indication  of  street  lamps. 

“ With  the  exception  of  a curious  engraving  by  B.  Lens, 
showing  the  south  side  of  the  square,  the  sun-dial  column, 
and  the  porch  of  the  church  during  the  fireworks  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  King  William  III.  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  September  10,  1690,  this  picture  may  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  representation  extant  of  the 
church  and  various  buildings  surrounding  the  Market.* 

“ All  the  details  herein  noticed  are  curiously  confirmed 
and  still  further  explained  by  Hogarth’s  well-known 
engraving  called  ‘ Morning,’  which  was  drawn  and  pub- 
lished by  himself  in  1738,  only  three  years  later  than  the 
picture  before  us.  Hogarth’s  view  is  taken  more  from 
tile  left,  and  much  nearer  to  the  church  and  to  the  west 
of  the  column,  which  consequently  does  not  appear. 
Lord  Archer’s  house  forms  a prominent  feature ; and  a 
brazen  pot,  placed  as  a sign  on  a post  at  the  corner  of 
King  Street,  is  equally  conspicuous  in  both  representa- 
tions. 

“ The  square  of  Covent  Garden  was  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  by  Inigo  Jones,  about 
the  year  1631.  The  north  side  was  bounded  by  the 
Arcade  or  Piazza,  and  the  south  by  the  wall  of  Bedford 
House  Garden,  under  which  the  first  market  was  ori- 
ginally held.  The  column  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
surmounted  by  a globe  and  dials,  was  completed  iu 
December,  1668.  The  four  gnomons  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Wainwright  at  this  dale  (Cunningham’s  Handbook 
to  London.  1850,  p.  143).  The  column  was  taken  down 
in  June,  1790.  The  square  was  at  first  laid  with  gravel, 
dry  and  well  kept. 

“ Lord  Orford  died  at  his  mansion,  November  26, 
1727,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Lord  Archer  till 
1768, f and  subsequently  by  Mr.  James  West,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  whose  very  extensive  collection  of 
books  was  sold  on  the  premises  in  March  and  April, 
1773.  The  front  of  this  house  was  said  by  some  to  have 
been  intended  by  Admiral  Russell  to  represent  the  hull 

* “ See  a fac-simile  of  this  rare  print  published  in 
Smith's  Antiquities  of  ^Yest1H^nsler,  4to.,  1837,  p.  11.” 

f “ Bdv/ard  Russell,  grandson  to  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Bedford,  was  created  Earl  of  Orford  in  1697,  for  his 
glorious  defeat  of  the  French  off  Cape  La  Hogue.  He 
married  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  died  without  issue.  He  bequeathed  his 
residence  in  Covent  Garden  to  Lord  Archer,  who  had 

married  his  grand-niece  Catherine  Tipping.  The  pro- 
perty next  passed  to  Andrew,  Lord  Archer,  his  son, 
married  to  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  James  West,  Esq. 
See  Edmondson's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  and  vol.  v. 
p.  446.  For  an  account  of  James  West  of  Alscott,  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  De  la  Warr  family,  see  Nichols’s 
1 Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  vi.  p.  344.” 
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of  a ship  ; but  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a Dutch  peculiarity,  as 
most  of  the  fagades  of  houses  in  Holland  exhibit  the 
same  features.  The  date  on  the  sun-dial  is  1730,  and 
the  ball  on  the  summit  of  the  fluted  column  is  actually 
gilt  and  shaded  with  brown  colour. 

“The  picture  is  signed,  to  the  left  of  the  young  man 
wheeling  a harrow  of  vegetables,  under  a basket  placed 
on  a stool,  B.  Nehol,  in  1735.  Canvas,  4 ft.  Ill  in.  x 
2 ft.  71  in. 

“ From  the  refinement  and  elaboration  with  which 
every  part  of  the  picture  is  finished,  and  from  a certain 
‘air’  which  characterizes  the  figures— an  elegance,  with 
consciousness  of  being  looked  at,  and  the  general  tone 
of  colour,  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  a French  hand. 
Of  the  life  of  this  painter  nothing  is  known,  but  a full- 
length  figure  of  Captain  Coram  with  a foundling  has 
been  engraved  after  Xebot. 

“ Dr.  Waagen  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
inscription  on  the  picture,  and  accepts  it  as  the  work  of 
Hogarth.  He  pronounces  it  ‘equally  remarkable  for  the 
cleverness  of  the  numerous  figures  and  for  the  careful 
execution.’ 

“A  curious  oil  painting  by  Van  Aken  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  which  represents  Covent 
Garden  about  the  same  time,  but  it  is  not  so  carefully 
finished,  and  the  proportions  are  remarkably  incorrect. 
It  includes  more  to  the  left,  and  shows  some  of  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  square,  with  the  steejile 
of  the  present  St.  Martin’s  Church  (completed  in  1726) 
in  the  distance.” 


MONUMENTS  TO  JENNER. 

There  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  alleging  that 
the  introducer  of  the  general  use  of  vaccination 
was  insufficiently  rewarded,  or  that  his  memory  is 
inadecjuately  kept  alive  by  monumental  records. 
Gifts  such  as  Jenner  received  from  the  public 
purse  of  no  less  than  30,OOOZ.  in  1802  and  1807, 
at  a time  when  this  country  was  in  the  thick  of 
war,  and  money  was  correspondingly  scarce,  repre- 
sented as  liberal  an  acknowledgment  as  more  than 
double  that  sum  in  the  present  comparative  abund- 
ance of  wealth  would  count  for  if  applied  to  a like 
object. 

As  to  other  memorials  of  this  great  benefactor  to 
humanity,  it  is  also  a mistake  to  suppose,  as  some 
foreigners  seem  to  have  done,  that  we,  his  country- 
men, have  been  remiss  about  them.  There  are  two 
statues  of  him  in  his  native  county  of  Gloucester, 
to  some  of  whose  medical  men  and  milkers  of  cows 
the  properties  of  the  prophylactic  virus  had  been 
known  long  before  his  time.  The  history  of  the 
third,  or  London,  statue  of  Jenner  is  not  quite 
so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.  .First  set  up, 
in  1858,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  its  position  was  soon 
found  to  be  a poor  one  testhetically,  as  the  sur- 
rounding objects  were  out  of  all  artistic  proportion. 
At  the  same  time  there  was,  at  least,  the  congruity 
of  the  statue  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians,  whilst  in  the  altered  site  to 
which  it  was  afterwards  consigned,  and  where  it 
now  rests,  amidst  the  waterworks  of  Kensington 
Gardens — a medley  of  tanks  and  common  stone- 
mason’s work— it  is  far  from  any  local  associations, 
and  has  a decidedly  cast  upon  one  side  appearance. 


This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  bronze 
statue  itself,  modelled  by  Calder  Marshall,  R.A,. 
is  far  above  the  average  of  our  London  statues^ 
both  in  attitude  and  general  design. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  widely  known  or  remem- 
bered that  this  memorial  was  the  outcome  of 
subscription  of  an  international  character,  and  that 
Americans  especially  contributed  handsomely  to 
the  funds  for  its  erection.  Jenner,  indeed,  is 
prominent  amongst  the  few  Englishmen  to  whom 
memorials  have  been  set  up  abroad.  The  one  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  is  of  quite  recent  date,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  public  honour  of  a bust  of 
Jenner.  with  a super-laudatory  inscription,  has 
existed  at  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  since  1814 — that  is 
to  say,  unless  the  whirligig  of  time  has  removed  or 
destroyed  the  memorial  between  that  date  and  the 
present  day.  The  annexed  letter,  remarkable  in 
itself  as  a rich  specimen  of  Teutonic  English,  is 
endorsed  by  Jenner  as  having  been  received  by 
him  at  Cheltenham  ou  January  7,  1815.  The 
designation  of  “ physician  Elaviger,”  included  in 
his  correspondent’s  professional  title,  is,  presumably, 
dog-Latin  for  a bath-doctor  : — 


SM 


SD 


li®, 


jlii 


nil 


“ Most  honourable  Doctor, — At  the  most  distant  fron- 
tier of  East  Germany  in  a Country  where  the  Remains 
Army  two  thousand  Years  before  thriumphing  and  444  the 
Savage  huns  under  the  Commando  of  Attila,  and  791  the 
emperor  Charles  the  huns  with  success  combatting  passed, 
and  where  the  sweds  under  Gustav  the  great  1615  have 
made  tremble  the  ground  of  the  Country  by  the  thounder 
of  Cannons,  and  there  where  even  1740  the  Prussians 
and  1805  the  french  Warriors  victorious  appeard  in  that 
remarkable  Country  had  the  vaccined  youth  from  Brunn 
— with  the  most  cordiel  sentimints  of  gratitude,  to  thee  a 
Constant  monument  with  thine  breast  piece,  in  the  65th 
year  of  thine  Age,  erected  even  in  the  same  time  as  the 
great  english  Nation  by  her  constancy  and  intrepidity 
rendered  the  liberty  to  the  whole  Europa  and  as  the 
greats  regents  Alexandre  and  William  passed  through 

that  country Accept  generously  great  Man  that  feeble 

sign  of  veneration  and  gratitude,  and  heaven  May  con- 
serve your  life  to  the  most  remote  time,  and  every 
year  in  the  prescence  of  many  thousand  habitants,  a great 
feast  near  that  temple  is  celebrated  for  the  discovery  of 
vaccine,  we  will  us  estimate  happy  if  we  can  receive  few 
lignes  to  prove  us  the  sure  reception  of  that  letter  Most 
honourable  Doctor 

Yours  most  obliged  Servants 
Medicinm  Doctor  Rincolini  physician 
Elaviger  first  surgeon  and  vacciner  of 
Vaccine  Institut.  at  Brunnds. 

“ Inscription  of  the  monument  is  on  the  pedestal  i 
Divo  Anglo 
Edwardo  Jenner 

LXV. 

Aetatis  ejiis  Anno 
Vaccinata  Brunensis 
Juventus 
MDCCCXIV. 

“ Briinn  in  Moravia  the  20th  October,  1814. 

“To  the  Right  honourable  Physician  Edward  Jenner 
Discoverer  of  the  Cow  pox  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
mankind  at  London.” 

Fredk.  Hendriks, 

Linden  Gardens,  W. 
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AMBIDEXTER. 

I In  looking  over  some  old  newspapers  lately  I 
ime  upon  a copy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  contain- 
ig  a letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Reade  “ of  and  con- 
jrning”  what  this  dweller  in  “Naboth’s  Vineyard” 
-for  the  epistle  dates  from  there— calls  the  “ com- 
Tg  man,”  or,  as  we  learn  a little  further  on  to  call 
im,  the  “ either-handed  ” man.  This  letter  I read 
hrough  again  with  interested  attention,  and  re- 
alling  to  mind  one  or  two  stray  notions  of  my  own 
n the  subject,  I here  set  them  down  as  likely  to 
ttract  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  perhaps  for  the 
ast  time,  to  Mr.  Eeade’s  “coming  man.” 

On  this  head  I would  venture  to  supplement  one 
if  Mr.  Reade’s  curious  notes,  and  to  otter  a few  re- 
narks from  a standpoint  he  either  missed  or  ignored, 
3ut  which  enables  us  to  add  to  his  eollection  of 
‘ facts  and  observations  ” bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject ; and,  further,  to  suggest  a way  of  looking  at 
^he  question  that  shall  be  quite  ditt'erentfrom — not 
oo  say  subversive  of — Mr.  Reade’s  position  when 
he  says  that  mankind  can,  ought  to,  and  eventually 
jwill,  be  “ either  handed.” 

Mr.  Reade  has  produced  a mass  of  evidence  from 
all  sources  as  to  the  universal  and,  as  he  thinks, 
arbitrary  preference  of  the  right  hand.  Then  he 
enters  upon  what  may  be  called  a “ defence  ” of 
the  left  hand,  in  which,  demonstrating  the  useful- 
ness of  the  sinister  member,  he  cites  a case  in 
support  of  its  strength.  He  says,  very  truly,  that 
the  left  hand  (closed)  is  the  favourite  weapon  of 
a pugilist ; and  I may  add  that  he  (the  pugilist) 
always  presents  the  left  side  as  an  attacking  front, 
and  by  foot,  side,  and  hand  makes  his  onslaught 
“ by  the  left.”  But  as  a quondam  votary  of  the 
“ noble  art  of  self  defence,”  I venture  to  affirm  that 
this  left  “ mawley  ” is  cbosen  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its /orce  in  the  argument  of  fisticulfs  as 
for  a certain  subtle  sophistry  that  puts  an  opponent’s 
armour  to  proof ; for  its  adaptability  for  free- 
hitting,  sparring,  and  by-play — in  short,  all  the  art  of 
boxing.  The  right  is  reserved  for  heavy  and  serious 
work,  “ in-fighting  ” and  defensive  movements ; so 
that  in  this  case  the  left  is  clearly  the  artistic  hand, 
though  to  some,  as  to  Mr.  Reade,  it  might  appear 
to  be  chosen  rather  for  its  strength.  Wrestlers, 
too,  on  this  account,  always  present  their  left  side 
as  a front  ; in  “ gripping  ” the  left  thigh  is  made 
the  lever  for  “ cross-buttocking  ” (throwing  an  an- 
tagonist clean  over  the  left  shoulder — heels  up)  ; 
but  when  hard  pressed  they  fall  back  and  con- 
centrate their  strength  for  defence  on  the  right 
■side,  which  in  attack  merely  supports  each  move- 
ment. The  champion  stone- breaker,  on  the  other 
hand,  smites  with  his  right  fist,  because  the 
application  of  sheer  force  alone  is  required  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  feats  ; but  a pugilist  who 
should  spar  with  his  right  would  be  stigmatized  as 
a ■“  Ze/t-handed  ” boxer. 


I will  now  illustrate  the  subject  from  very  different 
scenes.  In  all  embraces  we  see  the  left  arm  play 
a natural  part.  The  child,  seated  on  parent’s  knee, 
caressingly  flings  its  (left)  arm  round  that  parent’s 
neck.  Or,  if  we  steal  a glance  through  still  autumn 
twilight  at  a happily  sauntering  couple,  Romeo’s 
(left)  arm  is  tendered  as  a support,  or  sympathetically 
encircles  a slender  waist.  This  latter  fact  has,  I 
think,  never  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
marrying  of  wives  by  placing  a ring  on  the  left 
hand.  “ N.  & Q.”  has  recently  oflered  an  explana- 
tion of  the  left  hand  being  favoured  in  this  cere- 
mony ; but  there  is  the  old  wives’  tale  of  some 
undefined  connexion  existing  between  the  human 
heart  and  the  fourth  finger  of  the  hand  of  ill  omen. 

But,  after  attentively  considering  all  that  Mr. 
Reade  has  said  in  favour  of  the  left  hand,  together 
with  such  other  evidence  as  I have  been  able  myself 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject,  I cannot  see  why 
the  coming  generations  should  be  “either-handed,” 
nor,  indeed,  how  they  may  become  so.  On  this 
point  I beg  leave  to  differ  from  Mr.  Charles  Reade. 
Can  the  left  hand  be  made  of  equal  service  with 
the  right  in  all  departments  of  activity  1 I think 
not : Mr.  Reade  says  “‘fiat!"  Now  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  general  use  of  the  right  hand  is  entirely 
a matter  of  expediency,  not  of  caprice,  as  Mr.  Reade 
seems  to  think,  and  the  whole  question  turns  on 
the  result  of  this  inquiry. 

My  opinion  is  based  on  the  reflection  that  as 
children  we  had  to  be  taugbt  to  eat,  dress,  play, 
and  write,  in  which  occupations  our  earliest  and 
most  industrious  years  are  spent,  and  that  a child 
must  be  quickly  taught  to  do  easily  what  must  be 
done  early  and  often.  To  learn  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  two  ways,  or  with  two  instruments,  would 
consume  much  more  time  than  is  needed  to  make 
us  master  of  one  tool  or  style.  Were  we  taught  the 
equal  use  of  both  hands,  instead  of  being  workmen 
skilled  in  the  use  of  one  tool  we  should  turn  out 
indifferent  performers  with  two  instruments.  So 
that  the  moot  point  seems  to  be  not  “Why  should 
we  not  have  a both-handed  or  either-handed  man  I ” 
but  “ Which  hand  shall  be  adopted  for  general  and 
ready  use  ? ” In  practice  the  world  has  answered 
this  question,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  right 
hand  has  achieved,  with  occasional  assistance  from 
the  left,  just  as  much  as  man  requires  of  it.  Mr. 
Charles  Reade,  however,  is  not  satisfied.  G.  R. 


THE  SCOTTISH  HIERARCHY  EXPELLED 
IN  1689. 

The  following  notices  of  the  Scotish  bishops  who 
were  expelled  in  1689  by  the  Revolution— con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  nation — 
through  the  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  Convention 
of  Estates,  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  These  in  amplification  and  correction 
1 of  the  Appendix  No.  vi.,  given  in  that  excellent 
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and  generally  most  accurate  work,  The  AnnaU  of 
England  (Oxford,  1876,  library  edition,  8vo.). 
That  “ valuable  compendium  of  our  history,”  as  it 
is  designated  by  so  good  a judge  as  Prof.  Stubbs, 
is  a book  of  such  general  reference  that  it  would 
be  a pity  not  to  add  to  its  usefulness  even  in  so 
comparatively  minor  a subject  as  the  fate  of  the 
“ exauctorated  prelates  ” of  Scotland,  more  espe- 
cially as  this  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  history 
has  been  hitherto  much  neglected  and  misrepre- 
sented. Nos.  iv.  and  v.  of  the  same  Appendix  give 
the  Hierarchies  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Civil 
War,  both  of  which  could  be  amplified,  especially 
the  former,  where  the  date  of  death  of  several 
bishops  is  either  not  stated  or  erroneously 
given.  There  is  no  similar  record  of  the  Irish 
Hierarchy  “of  the  Civil  War”  given  in  The 
Annals,  and,  if  considered  acceptable  in  the  pages 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I shall  willingly  send  an  account  of 
the  latter  persecuted  prelates  of  1641-61.* 

St.  Andrew’s  (Archbishop). — Arthur  Ross,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  [should  be  Arc/tbishop,  from  1679  to 
1684];  died  June  13,  1704.  [An.  astat.  73,  epis.  30,  in 
Edinburgh.] 

Aberdeen. — George  Elaliburton ; died  Sept.  29,  1715. 
[jEt.  87,  ep.  38,  in  Denhead,  near  Cupar- Angus,  in  Perth- 
shire.] 

Brechin. — James  Drummond  ; died  1695.  [iBt.  76, 
ep.  11,  at  Slains  Castle,  in  Aberdeenshire.] 

Caithness. — Andrew  Vfood  ; died  1695.  [iEt.  77,  ep.  16, 
at  Dunbar,  in  Haddingtonshire.] 

Dunblane. — Robert  Dou.glas ; died  Sept.  22,  1716. 
[Ant.  91,  ep.  35,  at  Dundee.] 

Dunkeld. — John  Hamilton  ; became  a minister  in 
Edinburgh  and  sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  [This 
conveys  a false  impression,  as  this  bishop  was  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  from  1681  to  1687,  and  died  Feb.  — , 1698, 
ret.  61,  ep.  12,  in  Edinburgh.] 

Edinburgh. — Alexander  Rose;  died  March  20,  1720. 
[Alt.  74,  ep.  33.  in  Edinburgh.] 

Moray. — William  Hay;  died  March  17,1707.  [At.  61, 
ep.  20,  at  Inverness,  and  on  March  19.) 

Orkney. — Andrew  Bruce  ; died  March,  1700.  [At.  69, 
ep.  30,  in  parish  of  Kilrenny,  Fifeshire,  and  on  March  IS, 
1699.] 

Ross. — James  Ramsay;  died  Oct.  22,  1696.  [At.  71, 
ep.  24,  in  Edinburgh.] 

Glasgow  (Archbishop). — John  Paterson;  died  Dec.  9, 
1708.  [At.  75,  ep.  34,  in  Edinburgh.] 

Argyfe. — See  vacant.  [And  in  foot-note  : “Alexander 
Monro  was  nominated  Oct.  24,  1688,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
possession.”  Add  : Had  the  royal  conge  cVelire  on  that 
date,  but  was  never  elected  or  consecrated  bishop,  owing 
to  the  Revolution,  and  died  1698,  ret.  51,  in  London.] 
Galloway. — John  Gordon,  retired  to  King  James  in 
Prance  ; date  of  death  uncertain.  [Add  : Went  to  Rome 
in  1702;  abjured  Protestant  religion  there;  renounced  his 
previous  orders  as  being  null  and  void  ; was  tonsured  in 
1704  by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  taking  name  of  Clement  in 
addition  to  his  own  : received  minor  orders  from  Car- 
dinal Giuseppe  Sacripanti,  “ Protector  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland,”  declining  higher  promotion  “ through 
humility  ” ; and  died  in  1726,  ast.  83,  ep.  38,  at  Rome, 
being  the  last  surviving  prelate  of  the  Scottish  hierarchy 
expelled  in  1689.] 


[■*■  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it.] 


The  Isles. — Archibald  Graham  ; dat®  o-f  death  un- 
certain. [Add  : Died  June  28,  1702,  set.  59,  op.  18,  in 
Edinburgh;  also  named  Mac  Ilvernock.] 

A.  S.  A. 


Some  Parallel  Passages  (continued  from, 
p.  425). — (14.)  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub: — 

“ ’Tis  true  indeed  that  these  animals,  which  are  vul- 
garly called  Suits  of  Clothes,  or  Dresses,  do  according 
to  certain  compositions  receive  different  appellations. 
If  one  of  them  be  trimm’d  up  with  a gold  chain  and  a 
red  gown  and  a white  rod  and  a great  horse  it  is  called 
a Lord  Mayor ; if  certain  ermines  and  furs  be  placed  in 
a cei'tain  position,  we  style  them  a Judge,  and  so  an  apt 
conjunction  of  lawn  and  black  satin  we  entitle  a Bishop.” 

La  Brnyere,  Caracteres : — 

“ Un  homme  5.  la  cour,  et  souvent  a la  ville,  qui  a un 
long  manteau  de  sole  ou  de  drap  de  Hollande,  une  cein- 
ture  large  et  placee  haut  sur  Testomac,  le  soulier  de 
maroquin,  la  calotte  de  meme,  d’un  beau  grain,  un  collet 
bien  fait  et  bien  empese,  les  cheveux  arranges  et  le  teint 
vermeil : qui  avec  cela  se  souvient  de  quelques  distinc- 
tions nietaphysiques,  explique  ce  que  c'est  que  la  lu- 
miere  de  gloire,  et  salt  precisement  comment  Ton  voit 
Dieu  : cela  s’appelle  un  docteur.  Une  personne  humble, 
qui  est  ensevelie  dans  le  cabinet,  qui  a medite,  cherche, 
consulte,  confronte,  lu  ou  ecrit  pendant  toute  sa  vie,  est 
un  homme  docte.” 

Passages  such  as  these  contain  the  germs  of  the- 
Clothes  Philosophy  of  Sartor  Resartus,  of  which- 
the  following  is  a sample  (bk.  i.  chap,  ix.) : — 

“ You  see  two  individuals,  one  dressed  in  fine  Red,  the 
other  in  coarse  threadbai'e  Blue  : Red  says  to  Blue,  ‘ B® 
hanged  and  anatomized  ’ ; Blue  hears  with  a shudder,, 
and  (0  wonder  of  wonders  !)  marches  sorrowlully  to  th& 
gallow.=,  &c....How  is  this? 

“ Thinking  reader,  the  reason  seems  to  me  twofold  : 
First  that  Man  is  a Spirit,  and  bound  by  invisible  bond® 
to  All  Men  ; secondly  that  he  wears  Clothes,  which  are 
the  visible  emblems  of  that  fact.  Has  not  your  Red 
hanging-individual  a horse  hair  wig,  squirrel-skins,  and 
a plush-gown;  whereby  all  mortals  know  that  he  is  a 
Judge  ? — Society,  which  the  more  1 think  of  it  astonishes 
me  the  more,  is  founded  upon  Cloth.” 

(15.)  Milton,  Comus,  546 

“ Wrapt  in  a pleasing  fit  of  melancholy.” 

La  Fontaine,  Psyche: — 

“ II  n’est  rien 
Qui  ne  me  soit  souverain  bien 
Jusqu’aux  sombres  plaisirs  d'un  coeur  melancolique.’” 

Gray,  Letters,  Iviii.,  to  Mr.  West  : — 

“ Mine,  you  are  to  know,  is  a white  melancholy,  or 
rather  leucocholy  for  the  most  part ; which,  though  it 
seldom  laughs  or  dances,  nor  ever  amounts  to  what  one 
calls  joy  or  pleasure,  yet  is  a good  easy  sort  of  a state, 
and  qa  ne  laisse  que  de  s’amuser.’’ 

(16.)  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  ii.  297-298  ; — 

“ Reason  the  byas  turns  to  good  from  ill 
And  Nero  reigns  a Titus,  if  be  will.” 

Byron,  The  Island,  canto  ii.  viii.  : — 

“The  same 

Spirit  which  made  a Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame, 

A humbler  state,  and  discipline  of  heart 

Had  form’d  his  glorious  namesake’s  counterpart.” 

(17.)  The  passage  in  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,. 
Ep.  iii.  152, 
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‘ Man  walked  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade,” 
i imitated  by  Shelley,  Queen  Mah,  viii.  {ad  fin.). 
he  first  is  a fanciful  picture  of  primitive  society, 
lie  second  passage  is  prospective.  Shelley  quotes 
|i  a note  the  lines, 

I “ But  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds,”  &c. 
id  thus  calls  attention  to  the  parallel,  without, 
owever,  e.xpressly  acknowledging  it. 

D.  C.  T. 

I have  come  across  the  following  quotation 
•om  Richter,  and  perhaps  some  reader  may  point 
1 its  source.  Its  thought  resembles  Tennyson’s 
’Tis  better,”  &c. ; — 

“ He  that  hath  never  sought  after  friendship  and  love 
j poorer  a hundred  times  than  he  who  hath  lost  both.” 

A trilling  parallelism  between  Ben  Jonson  and 
lyril  Tourneur  may  be  added  ; — 

“ My  roofe  receives  me  not ; ’tis  ,air  I tread  ; 

And  at  each  step  I feel  my  advanced  head 
Knocke  out  a starre  in  heaven.” 

Sejanus,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

“ O,  ’tis  able 

To  make  a man  spring  up  and  knock  his  for-head 
Against  yon  silvar  seeling.” 

Jieven^cr's  Trayadie,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Euffbn’s  “ Le  style,  c’est  rhoimne,”  seems  anti- 
cipated in  Petrarch’s  sonnet  (68,  Itime  in  Morte 
di  Laura,  “ Conobbi,”  &c.)  : — 

“ Che  stilo  oltra  I'ingoigno  non  si  stende.” 
Carlyle’s  finest  sentence  is  “ Not  what  I have 
(but  what  I do  is  my^  kingdom.”  And  Pascal  thus 
(writes  : — 

' “ L'homme  est  visiblement  fait  pour  penser,  c’est  toute 

Isa  dignite  et  tout  son  merite.  Cepemiant  a quoi  pense-t- 
on  dans  le  monde  ? A se  divertii',  a devenir  riche,  a se 
faire  roi,  sans  penser  h ce  que  c’est  que  d’etre  roi  et  d’etre 
homme.” — Petisees,  Cf,  Art.  17,  Seconde  Partie. 

Eric  S.  Robertson. 

Edinburgh. 

D.  C.  T.  (ante,  p.  425)  will  find  the  passage  he 
quotes  as  Addison’s  in  the  Tatler,  No.  clxiii.,  for 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1710  (vul.  iii,).  The  whole 
paper — one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  playful 
irony  that  Addison  ever  wwote — was  in  all  pro- 
bability directly  suggested  by  scene  x.  of  Les 
[ Precieuses  Bidicules.  Austin  Dobson. 

No.  12  (ante,  p.  424).  There  is  a parallel  ex- 
pression in  St.  Augustine  {Serm.  cccxciii.  “ De 
Poenitentibus,”  tom.  v.  col.  1508  B,  Ben.),  “ Si 
autem  vis  agere  pcenitentiara  quando  jam  peccare 
non  potes,  peccata  te  dimiserunt,  non  tu  ilia,” 
which  Jer.  Taylor  renders  (vol.  vii.  p.  206,  Eden’s 
edition),  “To  abstain  from  sin  when  a man  cannot 
sin  is  to  be  forsaken  by  sin,  not  to  forsake  it.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

An  Old  Prater  Book. — -A  friend  of  mine, 
whose  name  is  known  to  most  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  has  asked  me  to  inquire  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
as  to  the  merits  and  value  of  a beautiful  copy  of 


the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  has  come 
down  to  him  from  one  of  his  maternal  ancestors. 
Its  date  is  1595,  black  letter,  a charming  little 
squarish  duodecimo,  with  elaborately  engraved 
title-page,  printed  by  the  deputies  of  Christopher 
Barker  ; next  after  the  title-page,  a Calendar  and 
Table  of  Lessons,  each  month  headed  with  the  times 
of  sunrise  and  sunset  for  the  first  of  the  month  ; 
then  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ; then  the  Prayer 
Book,  Communion  Office,  Offices  for  Baptism, 
Churching,  Matrimony,  Burial,  the  Commination 
Service,  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels,  and 
“ certain  Godly  Prayers,”  of  which  anon.  That  is 
all ; but  with  it  is  bound  up  a black-letter  Psalter, 
dated  1597,  same  printers,  engraved  title.  Save 
that  one  leaf  has  been  loosened,  the  book  is  abso- 
lutely clean  and  in  perfect  condition.  Its  leaves 
are  richly  gilt,  its  binding  most  ladylike  and 
graceful ; full  bound,  of  course,  yet  neither  in 
sheep  nor  in  calf.  Its  stout,  firm  boards  are  cased 
with  pale  blue  merino-looking  cloth,  having  a 
pattern  of  four  round  white  dots  arranged  cross- 
wise, and  above  the  whole  an  outer  integument 
of  silver  filigree  work,  of  arabesque  design,  show- 
ing through  each  of  its  interspaces  the  white  dotted 
cross  on  its  pale  blue  ground.  The  strings  which 
fastened  the  book  together  instead  of  clasps  are 
nearly  gone.  The  “ Godly  Prayers  ” I spoke  of 
are  such  as  men  have  no  longer  the  wit  to  com- 
pose. There  is  one  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and 
this  is  the  prayer  for  Saturday  ; — 

“0  Almiglitie  God,  which  hast  prepared  euerlasting 
life  to  all  those  that  be  thy  faithful!  servants ; graunt 
unto  us,  Lord,  sure  hope  of  the  life  everlasting,  that  wee 
being  in  this  miserable  worlde  may  haue  some  taste  and 
feeling  of  it  in  our  hearts,  and  that  not  by  our  deserving, 
but  by  the  merites  and  deserving  of  our  Saviour  and 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.” 

A.  J.  M. 

Chained  Booms  in  Churche.s.— In  some  of 
our  old  churches  a few  chained  books  are  still  pre- 
served. It  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  your 
correspondents  would  give  lists  of  those  which 
may  come  under  their  notice.  Without  taking  up 
sp.ace  by  quoting  the  injunctions,  canons,  and 
episcopal  recommendations  on  the  subject,  I may 
state  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were 
required  to  keep  in  their  halls  or  refectories  certain 
books  of  a religious  tendency  for  the  use  of  their 
servants  and  of  strangers,  and  that  the  deans  and 
the  inferior  clergy  were  ordered  to  place  the  same 
books  in  their  cathedrals  and  churches  in  places 
where  they  might  be  read  and  conveniently  heard 
by  pilgrims  and  travellers.  The  books  specially 
named  were  : The  Bible,  The  Paraphrases  of 
Erasmus,  Bullinger’s  Decades,  Foxe’s  Monuments 
of  the  Church,  and  Certain  Sermo7is  and  Homilies. 
I subjoin  a list  of  the  old  chained  books  in  the 
parish  church  at  Melton  Mowbray  : — 

1.  A Defence  of  the  Apologie  of  the  Church  of  Bng- 
lande,  &c.  By  John  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Sarisbvrie,  Im- 
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printed  at  London  in  Fleete  Streeate  at  tlie  signe  of  the 
Elephante,  by  Henry  VVykes,  anno  1670,  16  Junii. 
Folio. 

With  contemporary  MS.  inscription  on  title-page, 
“Eccle  de  Melton  Mowbray  anno  regni  Reginse 
Eliz.  xiii.”  The  chain  is  modern. 

2.  The  Works  of  the  Very  Learned  and  Reverend 
Father  in  God  Jolin  Jewel,  not  long  since  Bishop  of 
Sarisburie,  newly  set  forth,  &c.  London,  printed  for 
John  Norton,  Printer  to  the  King’s  Most  Excellent 
Majestie.  1609.  Folio. 

Title-page  and  all  after  p.  16  of  “ A View  of  a 
Seditious  Bull  ” are  wanting.  Throughout  the 
volume  are  written  by  themselves,  on  the  margins 
of  the  pages,  the  names  of  former  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  Original  chain  of  very  curious  manu- 
facture. 

3.  Another  copy  of  the  above,  but  quite  perfect. 
Bought  recently  and  presented  by  the  vicar.  Rev. 
W.  M.  Collis,  but  it  has  been  used  as  a chained 
book  in  some  other  church. 

4.  A book  of  homilies  (black  letter).  Small  folio. 
Contemporary  MS.  inscription  in  several  places, 
“Melton  Mowbray  churche  Book,  1627.”  The 
title-page  is  wanting,  but  it  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a copy  of  Certain  Sermons  ayul  Homilies, 
&c.,  London,  printed  for  John  Bill,  1623. 

F.  G. 

Barony  of  Braye. — Upon  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament  this  title  will  again  appear  upon  the 
roll  of  the  House  of  Lords,  after  an  absence  from 
the  lists  of  above  three  centuries.  The  dignity 
was  created  by  writ  of  summons,  21  Hen.  VIII. 
(1529),  to  Sir  Edmund  Braye,  and  in  1557,  upon 
the  death  of  the  second  peer,  fell  into  abeyance 
between  his  six  sisters  and  co-heirs.  Upon  in- 
vestigation in  1838  by  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
the  co-heirs  to  the  dignity  were  then  found  to  be, 
first,  the  heirs  of  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  attainted 
in  1618,  representing  the  eldest  sister ; secondly, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Otway-Cave,  who  represented  the 
second  sister  ; thirdly.  Sir  Percival  Hart  Dyke, 
Bart.,  heir  of  the  line  of  the  third  sister  ; fourthly, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  heir  general  of  the  fifth  sister ; 
and  fifthly.  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  Bart.,  who  repre- 
sented the  sixth  sister.  The  line  of  the  fourth 
sister  was  thought  to  be  extinct.  On  Oct.  3, 1839, 
the  abeyance  was  terminated  by  the  Crown  by 
letters  patent  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Otway-Cave,  the 
senior  co-heir  not  under  attainder,  who  accordingly 
enjoyed  the  dignity  until  her  death  in  Feb.,  1862. 
Her  sons  having  predeceased  her,  the  title  then 
again  fell  into  abeyance  between  her  four  daughters. 
Of  these  ladies  two  died  some  time  back  without 
issue,  and  the  third  in  May  last,  unmarried.  The 
succession  to  the  peerage  was  thus  open  to  the 
fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  baroness, 
who,  too,  is  now  deceased,  having  survived  her 
possession  of  the  dignity  but  six  months.  Her 
only  surviving  son  inherits,  and,  for  the  first  time 


for  above  320  years,  we  shall  have  a Lord  Braye  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  His  place  will  be  high  among 
the  barons,  being  next  after  Lord  Conyers  and 
before  Lord  Wentworth.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

[The  following,  on  the  same  subject,  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  the  15th  inst. : — “A  correspondent  writes;  ‘The 
recent  reappearance  of  this  ancient  title  on  the  roll  of 
peers  affords  a curious  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  a 
barony  by  writ  of  summons.  Although  the  title  dates 
from  1529,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Thomas  Townshend  Wyatt- 
Edgell,  who  has  recently  inherited  it,  is  only  the  third 
Lord  Braye.  The  title  has,  however,  been  twice  held  in 
the  female  line — namely  by  the  grandmother  and  mother 
of  the  present  peer,  the  latter  of  whom  is  recently  de- 
ceased. The  title  fell  into  abeyance  in  1557,  and  so  re- 
mained for  a period  of  nearly  300  years.  The  title  having 
only  been  enjoyed  in  the  male  line  for  twenty-eight  years, 
and  in  the  female  line  for  twenty-two  years,  we  have  the 
curious  fact  that  in  the  350  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  its  creation  the  title  has  only  appeared  upon  the 
roll  for  fifty  years.’  ”] 

Joseph  Bonomi. — The  mention  of  the  manner 
in  which  Landseer  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  lion  (see  ante,  p.  383),  re- 
minds me  of  another  equally  careful  draughtsman, 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  and  his  remarkable 
sketches  of  that  most  picturesque  of  animals,  the 
camel.  Mr.  Bonomi’s  long  residence  among  the 
Arabs  gave  him  opportunities  which  very  few 
have  ever  had  of  studying  the  anatomy  of  the 
“ ship  of  the  desert,”  and  I well  remember  him 
showing  me  at  the  Soane  Museum  his  delicate 
sketches  of  the  camel,  exhibiting  its  complicated 
construction  in  every  position.  Such  drawings  as 
these  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  sculptors  and 
painters  ; and  now  I am  on  this  subject  I may 
venture  to  express  my  doubts  whether  the  late 
Baron  Marochetti  had  the  advantage  of  such  reli- 
able references  for  Godfrey  de  Bouillon’s  horse  at 
Westminster,  for  I am  assured  that  it  would  be 
physically  impossible  for  any  horse  in  such  an 
attitude  to  get  his  fore  foot  so  far  in  front. 

A.  H. 

Little  Ealing. 

Albert  Durer. — As  anything  connected  with 
his  life  and  works  is  of  interest,  a perusal  of  the 
travels  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surre}^  written  by  William  Crowne,  and  published 
in  the  year  after  the  voyage,  affords  the  follow- 
ing information.  It  appears  that  the  earl  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  year  1636.  Crowne  was  a member  of  the 
ambassador’s  suite,  and  gives  a graphic  description 
of  their  travels,  the  towns  they  passed  through,  and 
the  entertainments  by  princes  and  others  on  their 
journey.  The  embassy  arrived  at  Nuremberg  on 
November  9,  and  his  Excellency  was  entertained 
in  the  Stat  House.  The  rooms  and  decorations  are 
fully  described,  also  the  “passing  into  the  fifth  room, 
which  was  furnished  with  several  rare  pictures,  and 
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> two  pictures  of  Albert  Diirer  and  his  father  done  by 
I!  him,  which  they  presented  his  Excellence  with.” 
•I  The  travellers  journeyed  forward  to  Wurtzburg, 

I where  other  entertainments  awaited  the  embassy, 
.I'and  before  its  departure  it  was  visited  by  the 

I Bishop  of  Werburg,  “who  made  much  of  his 
Excellence,  and  presented  him  with  the  picture  of 
our  ladie,  done  by  Albertus  Durerus,  being  one  of 
his  best  pictures.”  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
pictures  were  painted  in  oils  and  brought  to 

(England  by  the  earl.  Can  they  be  identified  in 
any  collection,  public  or  jirivate  ? 

Edward  Hailstone. 


Walton  Hall. 


“ Kattbrn.” — As  it  is  desirable  to  note  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  the  survival  of  old  customs,  I copy  this 
from  the  Peterborough  Advertiser,  Dec.  13.  It 
comes  under  the  heading  of  Eaunds,  in  North- 
amptonshire : — 

“ The  old  custom  of  farmers  treating  their  labourers 
to  cake  and  ale  on  the  6th  instant,  Old  St.  Catherine's 
Day,  was  observed  again  this  year  by  Mr.  Lot  Arnsby. 
With  this  single  exception,  we  believe,  the  custom  has 
died  out.” 


Cdthbert  Bede. 


©urrtpst. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Louis  XIV.— In  the  well-known  passage  quoted 
ante,  p.  45,  Thackeray  describes  this  monarch  as 
only  five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  as  indebted 
entirely  to  his  wig  for  the  majesty  of  his  stature. 
Carlyle  also  adds  his  testimony  to  the  insignifi- 
cance of  his  personal  appearance.  Have  these 
writers  any  real  warrant  for  their  statements  I I 
ask  because  I have  just  come  across  the  following 
extract  from  the  letters  of  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  in  an  article  published  in  All 
I the  Year  Round  of  August  9.  The  duchess  is 
comparing  her  husband,  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
with  his  brother  Louis  XIV.,  in  a letter  dated 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  latter  : — 

“ No  two  brothers  were  ever  more  different  than  the 
king  and  Monsieur;  nevertheless,  they  were  greatly 
attached  to  each  other.  The  king  was  tall,  with  light- 
brown  hair,  manly,  and  extremely  prepossessing  in 
appearance ; Monsieur,  though  by  no  means  ugly,  was 
very  short,  and  had  jet-black  hair,  thick  eyebrows,  a 
long  thin  face,  a large  nose,  a small  mouth,  and  bad 
teeth.” 

Now  no  person,  not  even  the  most  bigoted  of 
hero-worshippers,  could  consider  the  graphic  figure 
drawn  by  Thackeray,  both  in  writing  and  in  the 
quaint  caricature  which  accompanies  his  descrip- 
tion, as  “ tall,  manly,  and  extremely  prepossessing 
in  appearance.”  It  resembles  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  pictured  by  his  wife,  far  more  closely  than  it 


does  the  king.  As  the  duche.ss  had  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  latter,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  that  her  portrait  is  the  correct  one,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  opposite 
idea  regarding  the  appearance  of  Louis,  which 
certainly  prevails  extensively  amongst  Englishmen, 
first  originated.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Sehore,  Central  India. 

Locke’s  “ Thoughts  concerning  Education.” 
— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  (1.)  Who 
was  the  Scythian  philosopher  referred  to  in  § 5 of 
Locke’s  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  and  where 
the  story  is  told  1 (2.)  Where  Augustus  tells  us 
that  “ he  took  a bit  of  dry  bread  in  his  chariot,” 
§ 14?  (3.)  What  was  the  “Eoyal  Oak  lottery” 
referred  to  in  §§  150,  153  ? (4.)  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  expression,  “ Eiding  the  great  horse”? 
I find,  with  regard  to  my  fourth  query,  that 
“ Eiding  the  great  horse”  was  equivalent  to  the 
manege.  It  is  so  used  in  The  Gentleman’s  Dic- 
tionary, a work  based  on  a similar  one  by  the 
Sieur  Guillet.  The  first  part  is  entitled  “ The  Art 
of  Eiding  the  Great  Horse  : containing  the  terms 
and  phrases  used  in  the  Manage,”  &c.  The  ex- 
pre.ssion  occurs  in  the  Spectator,  No.  134. 

Evan  Daniel. 

St.  John’s  Training  College,  Battersea. 

“ The  Button  Maker’s  Jest  Book  ” : “ The 
Button  Maker’s  Daughter.”— I am  not  like 
Abrahamides,  for  I have  not  “ a soul  above  but- 
tons,” if  the  buttons  or  anything  connected  with 
them  will  give  me  information.  With  this  expla- 
nation, let  me  say  I shall  feel  very  grateful  to 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  will  oblige  me  with 
a sight  of  The  Button  Maher’s  Jests,  12mo.  (no 
date),  with  a frontispiece  entitled  “A  Grand 
Council  on  Paste  Buttons,”  and  also  with  a copy  of 
the  ballad  IF/iat  d’ye  call  him.  Sir;  or,  the  Button 
Maher’s  Daughter,  referred  to  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  3”'^ 
S.  xi.  157.  O-  S. 

The  Stukeley  MSS.— Can  any  one  direct  me 
to  the  present  depository  of  this  antiquary’s  papers  ? 
It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Timbs,  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  late  John  Britton,  F.S.A. 
If  so,  what  has  become  of  them  since  his  decease  ? 

E.  H.  M.  S. 

“Brool.”— The  Spectator  (p.  1502),  in  an  article 
on  Mr.  Delane,  late  editor  of  the  Times,  speaks 
of  “ the  multitudinous  brool,  ....  the  termless  but 
overwhelming  voice  of  the  governing  class  of  Great 
Britain.”  Carlyle  (French  Revolution,  ed.  1871, 
i.  144),  speaking  of  Mirabeau  with  his  “ lion- voice,” 
says  : “ List  to  the  brool  of  that  royal  forest-voice  ; 
sorrowful,  low,  fast  swelling  to  a roar  ! ” I suppose 
this  fine  imitative  word  is  cognate  with  the  German 
hrullen,  to  roar,  bellow  ; cp.  Brullochs,  a bullock. 
The  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  Webster-Mahn, 
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Stratmann,  Halliwel],  .Jamieson,  or  Skeat.  Did 
Carljle  introduce  the  word  into  literary  English  ? 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

The  Violet  in  Heraldry. — Is  the  violet  known 
in  heraldry,  and,  if  so,  under  what  name,  and  in 
what  form  is  it  represented  ? Home. 

[Mr.  Boutell  (Heraldry,  p.  70,  seq.)  says:  “Natural 
objects  of  every  kind  have  placed  themselves  -without  re- 
serve under  the  orders  of  the  Herald Trees,  plants, 

and  flowers  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  capacity  of 
heraldic  charges  and  devices.”] 

Eoyal  Naval  BiooRAPniES. — Are  there  any 
books  similar  to  O’Byrne’s  Naval  Bioqraphy,  ed. 
1849,  which  give  accounts  of  E.N.  officers  of  all 
grades  who  were  in  that  service  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  those  mentioned  by  O’Byrne  I 

Charles  Mason. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park. 

The  Colony  founded  in  1824  at  Poyais,  in 
Honduras.— Where  can  I get  particulars  as  to 
the  unfortunate  colony  founded  in  1824  at  Poyais, 
in  Honduras,  and  the  curious  individual  named, 
I think,  McGregor,  who  was  the  promoter  of  that 
■enterprise  ? H.  Moncrieff. 

A Tradition  of  W^oking. — In  George  III.’s 
reign  there  lived  at  a lonely  house  at  Woking, 
called  the  Hermitage  (from  its  having  been  a 
retreat  for  the  monks  of  Guildford),  a mysterious 
lady.  She  wore  a veil  always,  so  that  even  indoors 
her  face  was  never  seen.  No  servant  or  other 
inmate  lived  with  her  in  this  house.  At  times 
visits  were  paid  to  her  by  members  of  the  royal 
family  ; and  at  her  funeral  at  least  one  member  of 
it  was  present.  It  may  be  added  that  the  funeral 
took  place  by  night.  An  attempt  has  lately  been 
made  to  sift  the  local  evidence  for  this  strange 
story,  which  is  still  generally  current  at  Woking  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  last  witness  of  the  funeral, 
the  sexton’s  widow,  died  a few  months  ago.  One 
question  arises — Was  this  the  pig- faced  lady? 

Cyril. 


one  of  a series)  having  on  the  obverse  the  head  ot 
the  poet,  and  on  the  reverse  a female  figure  with  a 
scroll,  inscribed  “ To  great  men,”  bears  round  the 
outside  edge  the  inscription,  “Bardorum  citharas 
patrio  qui  reddidit  istro.”  WHiat  is  the  exact 
translation  of  tliis  line  of  barbarous  Latin,  and 
whence  is  it  taken  ? A.  C.  S. 


I- 

i 
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Whewell’s  Cross  and  the  Whewell  Family.  1 
— Dr.  Whittaker,  in  his  History  of  Whalley,  men- 
tions Whewell’s  or  Pilgram’s  Cross,  which  he  says 
is  marked  in  the  Ordnance  map  upon  Hulcombe 
Moor,  in  the  manor  of  Tottington,  near  Bury, 
Lancashire.  Is  anything  known  of  the  genealogy 
of  this  family  I I am  acquainted  with  four  gene- 
rations, from  Henry  Whewell,  calico  printer,  of 
Edgeworth,  down  to  the  present  day. 

George  W’hewell. 


Thuringian  Legends. — Where  can  I meet  with 
a collection  of  legends  of  Thuringia,  in  English  or 
German?  William. George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Hillbead,  Glasgow. 


A Japan  Vase.— What  would  be  the  probable 
date  and  value  of  a Japan  vase  4 ft.  4 in.  high? 
The  ground  is  blue,  with  figures  of  birds,  insects, 
and  flowers,  slightly  raised,  all  over  it  in  white.  It 
is  doubtless  not  old  Oriental.  It  came  to  England 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Are  the  true  old  Oriental 
specimens  ever  much  higher  than  2 ft  6 in.  ? 

“The  Eetrospective  Eeview.” — Can  you  give 
any  information  as  to  the  names  of  the  contributors 
to  this  invaluable  work  ? E.  E.  H. 


The  Swan-egg  Pear  and  Biffin  Apple. — 
Why  is  the  small  round  delicious  pear  called 
“swan-egg”?  Was  the  pear  ever  raised  at 
Swauage?  and  can  “swan-egg”  be  a corruption  of 
Swanage?  My  gardener  calls  the  Norfolk  biffin 
apple  the  “ bo-fine.”  Is  it  possible  that  he  is  not 
far  wrong  in  his  pronunciation,  and  that  “ biffin  ” 
is  a corruption  from  the  French? 

Cdthbert  Bede. 


Anne  Duncombe,  Countess  of  Deloraine. — 
In  a catalogue  of  engraved  portraits  there  is  de- 
scribed one  of  Henry  Scott,  Earl  of  Deloraine — 
second  surviving  son  of  James,  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  his  wife  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch — 
who  is  there  stated  to  have  married  first  Anne, 
daughter  of  William  Duncombe,  of  Battlesden,  co. 
Beds.  Can  any  one  give  me  further  data  of  this 
marriage,  ex.  gr.  the  names  of  Anne’s  parents,  date 
of  marriage,  and  whether  any  issue,  &c.  ? 

F.  A.  Blaydes. 

Hockliffe  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

“Bardorum  citharas  patrio  qui  reddidit 
ISTRO.” — A bronze  medal,  designed  by  Stothard, 
in  1827,  in  honour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (I  believe 


“Bamboozle.” — W^here  so  acute  an  etymologist 
as  Prof.  Skeat  is  at  a loss  for  the  derivation  of  a 
word,  it  may  well  be  thought  presumptuous  in  an 
ordinary  student  to  attempt  a solution.  In  his  ^ 
Dictionary,  under  the  word  “ Bamboozle,”  the 
professor  makes  a suggestion  as  to  its  etymology  ^ 
which  he  characterizes  as  “ but  a guess,”  and  this  ' 
fact  has  emboldened  me  to  ask  him,  through  the  : 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q ,”  whether  the  following  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  has  ever  suggested  itself  to  I 
him  : — 

I should  like  to  refer  hamhoozle  to  the  Italian  : 
hamhoccio,  a puppet,  used  metaphorically  for  \ 
a simpleton.  Every  one  remembers  Katha- 
rina’s  “ Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a puppet 
of  me,”  and  Petruchio’s  answer,  “ Why  true  ; he 
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iimeans  to  make  a puppet  of  thee.”  Now  it  is 
jlclear,  when  we  compare  this  passage  with  the  rest 
i of  the  scene,  that  Petruchio’s  answer  is  not  a mere 

I repetition  of  Katharina’s  words,  but  contains  a 

II  double  entendre  of  some  kind.  She  probably  in- 
|l  tends  to  say,  “ Perhaps  you  mean  to  treat  me  as  a 

! doll  without  a will  of  its  own,”  while  he  appears 
I to  mean  something  very  like  “He  wishes  to  bam- 
ihoozle  you.”  The  earlier  Taming  of  a Shrew 
j (Hazlitt’s  “ Shakespeare’s  Library,”  pt.  ii.  vol.  ii.) 
lias  : — 

1 “Kale.  'I'lie  fashion  is  eood  inough  : belike  you 

IMeatie  to  make  a fjolo  of  me. 

Ferando.  Why  true  he  means  to  make  a foole  of  thee 
To  baue  thee  put  on  such  a curtald  cappe, 

I Sirra  begone  with  it.” 

t Arthur  E.  Quekett. 

John  Pratt  (ob.  1852)  ; Thomas  Forbes 
Walmisley. — The  former  was  organist  of  King’s 
‘College,  Cambridge,  and  the  latter  organist  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields  and  father  of  the  late  Cam- 
bridge Professor  of  Music.  Is  there  any  informa- 
I tion  (printed  or  otherwise)  to  be  obtained  respect- 
ing the  above  ? I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any 
correspondent  who  will  favour  me  with  any  bio- 
graphical particulars  concerning  these  two  musi- 
cians. Are  they  mentioned  in  any  number  of  the 
Harmonicon  or  Cramer’s  Magazine  ? 

A.  D.  C. 

12,  Cromwell  Place,  South  Kensington. 

Qu^re  : AN  Inedited  Sonnet  of  Petrarch. 
— M.  L.  Podhorsky,  of  the  Hungarian  Academy, 
is  stated  to  have  recently  discovered  in  MS.  the 
following  unpublished  sonnet  of  Petrarch,  in  the 
Paris  National  Library  : — 

“ Apre,  I’uomo  infelice,  allor  cbo  nasce 
In  questa  valle  di  miseria  plena, 

Pria  che  al  sol,  gli  occhi  al  pianto  e nato  appena 
Va  prigionar  tra  le  tenaci  fosce. 

Fanciullo  poi,  che  non  pill  latte  al  pasce, 

Sotto  rigida  sferza  i giorni  mena. 

Indi,  in  etil  pill  ferma  e piii  serena 
Tra  fortuna  ed  amor — muore  e rinasco. 

Quante  sostiene  poi,  tristo  e mendico 
Fatiche  e pene,  infinche  curve  e lasso 
-Appoggi  al  debile  legno  il  fianco  antico, 

Chiude  poi  le  sue  spoglie  angusto  sasso. 

Eatto  cosi,  che  sospirando  io  dice  ; 

Dalla  culla  alia  tomba  e un  breve  passo.” 

H.  Y.  N. 

“Don  Quixote.” — In  my  little  collection  of 
books  is  a copy  of  Do7i  Quixote,  having  the  follow- 
ing title-page : — 

“ Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  London  : 
Henry  G.  Bohn,  4 and  5,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
1842.”  Large  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  507. 

It  is  copiously  illustrated  by  full-page  engravings 
■on  tinted  paper,  many  of  them  from  designs  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert.  By  whom  was  this  translation 


made,  for  the  name  does  not  appear  either  on  the 
title-page  or  appended  to  the  preface  ? 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Xewbourne  Kectory,  Woodbridge. 

Heraldic. — In  Glover’s  roll  of  arms,  temp. 
Henry  III.,  we  find  “ John  Lamplowe  argent  ung 
crois  sable  Florette,”  and  the  same  coat  was  borne 
by  Robert  de  Lamplowe,  temp.  Edward  I.  (PlanchQ. 
Yet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  Sir  John  Swynner- 
ton  bore  the  same  arms  (v.  Reliquary,  No.  7G),  and 
they  were  borne  also  by  Sir  Roger  Swynnerton, 
temp.  Edward  I.-II.  Can  any  one  kindly  say 
what  inference,  if  any,  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
coincidence  % Torbela. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Old  Bailey  Experienee.  By  the  Author  of  the  School- 
master's  Experience  in  Newgale.  Loud.,  18-33,  8vo. 

Reveries  of  a Recluse;  or,  Sketches  of  Character, 
Parties,  Events,  Writings,  Opinions.  Edin.,  1824,  8vo. 

A Dictionary  of  Writers  on  the  Prophecies.  By  the 
Editor  of  che  Investigator  on  Prophecy.  Louth,  1835,  8vo. 

Tales  of  the  West.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  from  the 
East.  Loud.,  1828,  12mo.  2 vols. 

Twenty  Years  in  Retirement.  By  the  Author  of 
Twelve  Years'  Military  Experience,  Loud.,  1835,  8vo. 
2 vols.  ' C.  W.  Sdtton. 

Thinks  I to  Myself.  Written  by  “ Thinks  I to  Myself 
Who?”  H.  W. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ When  things  are  done  and  past  recalling, 

’Tig  folly  then  to  fret  and  cry  ; 

Prop  up  a rotten  house  that ’s  falling. 

But  when  it ’s  down  there  let  it  lie.” 

R.  A. 

“ The  Red  King  lies  in  Malivood  keep.” 

De  Rotienbueg. 

“ Be  ignorance  ,thy  choice  when  knowledge  leads  to 
woe.” 

“ Broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent.” 

In  which  of  the  present  Laureate’s  recent  poems  does 
this  phrase  occur  1 Nomad. 


MEDT2BVAL  SUPERSTITION  AS  TO  THE  SO- 
JOURN OP  ENGLISH  KINGS  IN  LINCOLN. 

(5’’’'  S.  xii.  369.) 

Mr.  Gomme  has  not  rightly  understood  the  pas- 
sage of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  for  an  explanation 
of'^which  he  "asks.  The  original  runs  as  follows 
(Savile’s  Rerum  Anglic.  Scriptores  post  Bedam, 
edition  of  1596,  folio  225  b) : — 

“Duodecimo  regie  Stephani  anno,  ad  natale  Domini  in 
urbe  Lincolliensi  diadernate  regaliter  [al.  regali]  insig- 
nitus  est,  quo  return  nullus  introire,  prohibentibus 
quibusdani  superstitiosis,  ausus  fuerat : unde  comparet 
quantm  rex  Stephanug  audacice  et  animi  pericula  non 
reformidantis  fuerat.” 

This  account  is  copied  by  Gervase  of  Canterbury 
(i.  133,  Rolls  Series),  by  Walter  of  Coventry 
(i.  173,  Rolls  Series),  and.  by  Roger  of  Hovedeu 
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(i.  209,  Kolls  Series).  The  point  is  that  no  king 
had  previously  dared  to  wear  liis  crown  in  tlie  city 
of  Lincoln,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Gomme  asserts,  that 
no  king  had  previously  dared  to  wear  his  crown 
at  Christmas.  That  this  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  passage  is  shown  hy  the  statement  of  William 
of  Newburgh  (bk.  i.  chap,  xviii.) : — 

“Anno  regni  sui  iluoclecimo,  cum  rex  Stephanus... 
civitate  Lincolnia  potiretur,  ibidem  in  celeliritate  natalis 
Dominici  solemniter  voluit  coronari ; vetuatam  siiper- 
stitionem,  qua  reges  Anglonim  eandem  civitatem  ingredi 
vetabantur,  laudabiliter  p.arvipendetis.  Denique  iri- 
cunctanter  ingressus,  nilnl  sinistri  oininis,  picut  ilia 
vanitas  comminabatur,  c.xpertus  est : fed  regim  corona- 
tionis  solemnibus  adimpletis,  post  dies  aliquot  cum 
exultatione  et  superstitiosae  vanitatis  derisione  egressus 
est.” 

The  same  author  gives  (bk.  ii.  chap,  ix.)  some 
further  details  as  to  this  superstition  when  speak- 
ing of  the  coronation  of  Henry  IT.  at  Lincoln, 
which,  however,  he  dates  wrongly  1159,  the  true 
date  being  Christmas,  1157  (Eoger  of  Hoveden, 
i.  216,  note.  Rolls  Series) : — 

“ Illustris  Anglorum  rex  Henricus  anno  regni  fui 
quinto  apud  Lincolniam  solemniter  coronatus  est  in 
natali  Dominico,  non  quidem  intra  mceiiia,  credo  propter 
vetuatam  illam  superstitionsm,  quam  rex  Stephanus,  ut 
supra  dictum  est,  contempsit  et  derisifc,  sed  in  vico 
suhurhcwo.” 

And  we  learn  from  Roger  of  Hoveden  (i.  216, 
Rolls  Series)  what  this  “ vicus  suburbanus  ” was, 
a bit  of  information  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
his  chronicle  : “Anno  gratios  m'’c°l°viii“  . . . idem 
rex  Henricus  secundo  fecit  se  coronai’i  apud  Lin- 
colniam extra  muros  civitates  in  Wikeford,”  i.n.  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Wigford,  situated  on 
the  lands  of  Coleswegen,  William  the  Concpieror’s 
English  favourite,  to  the  south  of  the  hill  on  which 
rose  the  castle,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
Witham. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  superstitious 
feeling  later  than  Stephen’s  time  occurs  in  Roger 
of  Hoveden’s  account  of  the  visit  of  King  John  to 
Lincoln,  November,  1200,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  homage  of  William  the  Lion,  King 
of  Scotland  (iv.  141,  Rolls  Series);  “Johannes  rex 
Anglic©  intrepidus  et  contra  consilium  multorum 
intravit  ecclesiam  cathedralem  Lincolniensem.” 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  ceremony  of  homage 
took  place  “ extra  civitatem  Lincolniie,  super 
uiontem  arduum.” 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  explanation  of 
this  curious  superstition.  Prof.  Stubbs  {Const. 
Hist.,!.  455)  simply  mentions  the  case  of  Henry  II., 
and  says  that  “ the  superstition  was  already  of  old 
standing.”  Lappenberg  (ii.  358,  note,  in  the  German 
edition,  and  p.  451  of  the  English  translation 
by  Thorpe)  points  out  that  none  of  the  numerous 
charters  granted  by  Henry  I.  .and  his  predecessors 
to  the  church  of  Lincoln  are  dated  from  that  city. 
Canon  Perry  {The  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon, 
p.  97)  notes  that  the  same  feeling  prevailed  as 


regards  Oxford  and  Leicester,  citing  Rishanger  as 
his  authority.  Mr.  Freeman  {Norman  Conquest,  , 

V.  312)  mentions  Henry  of  Huntingdon’s  remark, 
and  adds,  “ It  is  odd  th.at  this  belief  was  not  men-  '(s 
tioned  e.arlier  in  the  story.”  He  seems  half  in-  f 
dined  {ibid.,  and  in  his  admirable  article  on  ^ 

“ Lindum  Colonia”  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  iov  !*! 
August,  1875,  p.  346)  to  refer  it  to  the  fact  that 
in  1141  Stephen  was  captured  at  the  great  battle  ja 
fought  there,  and  led  as  a captive  into  the  town 
after  the  fight.  But  this  would  not  account  for  ’ 
the  existence  of  this  belief  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
and  of  John.  Perhaps  some  Lincolnshire  corre-  ' 
spondent  can  throw  light  on  this  interesting  subject,  g 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  “ coroi-  , ll 
nations  ” mentioned  above  were  not  coronations  in 
the  ordin.ary  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  at  the  be-  ' 
ginning  of  a king’s  reign,  but  are  simply  instances  ^ 
of  the  old  custom  that  the  king  should  wear  his  . 
crown  at  the  three  great  annual  courts  of  his 
ten.ants  in  capite,  which  were  generally  held  at 
Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Gloucester  (see  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle,  Prof.  Earle’s  edition,, 
p.  221  ; William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Begum, 
iii.  § 279,  and  Vit.  S.  Wulfst.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xii. ; Prof. 
Stubbs’s  Constitutional  History,  i.  369-370  and 
notes,  562).  The  double  coronations  of  Richard  1. 
(Stubbs,  i.  504),  of  John  {ibid.,  i.  517),  and  of 
Henry  III.  {ibid.,  ii.  31)  stand  on  an  entirely 
different  footing.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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France  (la)  justifiee  de  complicite  dans  Tassassinat  du 
due  de  Berri.  Paris,  1820.  Svo. 

Fuerison.  Couj)  d'oeil  sur  le  mouvement  litte'raire  de- 
la  Restauration.  Gand,  1871.  Svo. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

( To  he  continued) 


Style  and  Title  (5”'  S.  x.  4G7  ; xi.  129,  177, 
250,  276.) — The  real  facts  of  the  two  illustrations- 
cited  by  Mr.  Fisher,  and  disputed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
FORD,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Cambridge  University  in  June,  1829,  as 
plain  “ William  Cavendish,”  and  sat  as  such  until 
the  general  election  in  April  and  May,  1831, 
when  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the- 
University.  Tie  was,  however,  again  returned  to- 
the  House  as  M.P.  for  Malton  on  .a  by-vacancy 
in  July,  1831,  again  as  plain  “William  Caven- 
dish,” but  resigned  his  seat  in  October,  1831, 
h.aving  in  this  interval  become,  by  the  elevation 
of  his  grandfather  to  the  peerage,  Sept.  10,  1831, 
as  Earl  of  Burlington,  “ the  Honourable  William- 
Cavendish,  commonly  called  Lord  Cavendish.” 
At  the  general  election  in  December,  1832,  he  was- 
returned  to  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  North  Derby- 
shire, and  was  then  also  styled  “ the  Honourab-le 
William,  commonly  called  Lord,  Cavendish,”  and 
continued  to  sit  as  such  until  May  9,  1834,  when 
he  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  second^  Earl  of 
Burlington.  Previous  to  the  creation  of  his  grand- 
father’s peerage  he  was  simply  the  eldest  son  of  the- 
eldest  son  of  a duke’s  younger  son,— his  grandfather 
having  been  the  third  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Devonshire, — but  when  his  grandfather  became  a 
peer,  Sept.  10,  1831,  he  then,  his  father  being 
dead,  was  the  heir  apparent  of  an  earl,  and  held 
courtesy  rank  as  such. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
grandfather,  the  twelfth  earl,  as  M.P.  for  Stock- 
bridge,  in  July,  1822,  on  a by-vacancy,  and  as 
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M.P.  for  Preston  at  the  general  elections  in  1826 
and  1830,  being  then  styled  “ the  Honourable 
Edward  Geoffrey  Smith-Stanley.”  In  December, 
1830,  he  took  office  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and,  being  in  consequence  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  he  was  subsequently  styled  “the  Et. 
Hon.  E.  G.  Smith-Stanley,”  and  as  such  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Windsor  in 
February,  1831,  and  at  the  general  election  in 
1831 ; and  as  M.P.  for  North  Lancashire  at  the 
general  election  in  December,  1832,  and  again  in 
April,  1833,  after  accepting  the  higher  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  At  the  general  election  in 
January,  1835,  however,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  M.P.  for  North  Lancashire  by  the 
style  of  “ the  Et.  Hon.  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith 
Stanley,  commonly  c.illed  Lord  Stanley.”  The 
cause  of  this  alteration  in  his  style  was  that  his 
father,  who  had  since  infancy  borne  the  style  of 
the  “ Honourable  Edward  Smith  Stanley,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Stanley,”  and  who  had,  Oct.  22, 
1832,  been  created  a peer  as  Baron  Stanley  of 
Bickerstaffe,  co.  Lancaster,  had  in  the  interval, 
viz.,  Oct.  21,  1834,  succeeded  as  thirteenth  earl 
■upon  the  death  of  the  twelfth  earl.  This  style 
was  continued  until  the  sou  was  also  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1844,  in  his  father’s  barony, 
and  he  then  became  a peer  by  the  style  of  Baron 
Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe.  Frederic  Larpent. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  quite  in  error  in  supposing  that 
father  and  son  were  created  “Baron  Stanley  of 
Bickerstaffe”  on  the  same  day,  as  such  a thing 
would  never  occur,  nor  does  Burke  in  any  way 
make  such  a statement.  The  title  of  Lord  Strange 
having  been  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Derby  is  to  me  inexplicable,  there  being 
no  such  barony  in  the  family  at  that  time  nor 
since,  though  they  had  held  it  twice.  It  was  lost 
the  first  time  by  the  death,  in  1594,  of  Ferdinando, 
fifth  earl,  without  male  heirs,  when  the  title  fell 
into  abeyance  among  his  three  daughters  and  their 
■descendants,  and  so  still  remains.  James,  the 
seventh  and  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1627 
Avas  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of 
"“Baron  Strange,”  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
when  at  the  death  of  his  grandson,  the  tenth  earl, 
in  1735-6,  without  male  issue,  the  barony  of 
Strange  passed  through  a female  to  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  whose  descendants  still  hold  it. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fisher’s  final  query,  I do  not 
know  that  the  grandson  of  an  earl  is  ever  styled 
“ Hon.”  during  his  grandfather’s  life. 

G.  D.  T. 

Huddersfield. 

Curious  Christian  Names  (5‘h  S.  x.  106,  196, 
376  xi.  58,  77,  198  ; xii.  138,  237.)— In  1862  I 
published  a tale  called  Mareli,  in  which  I repre- 
sented the  parental  difficulties  that  befell  a Mr. 
Chickenhackle  in  bestowing  a name  upon  his  first- 


born, a daughter,  who  was  to  be  named  Mary  and  il 
Elizabeth,  after  the  Christian  names  of  two  wealthy 
godmothers,  but,  as  each  of  them  insists  on  her  own 
Christian  name  coming  first,  Mr.  Chickenhackle  |u 
gets  over  the  difficulty  by  coining  the  combination  |ii 
name  Mareli,  which,  as  representing  the  first  three  j 
letters  in  the  name  of  each  lady,  is  accepted  by  |l 
them  as  a satisfactory  solution.  My  invention  of  j( 
the  name  was  adopted  in  at  least  one  instance,  for  jl 

in  the  Times,  April  2, 1870,  appeared  the  announce- 
ment of  a death  of  a child  of  nine  years  old,  whose 
Christian  names  were  thus  given  : “ Mary  Eliza-  I* 
beth  (Mareli).”  The  bracketed  name  had  evidently  ' 
been  given  to  her  as  a pet  name,  and  was  borrowed, 

I presume,  from  my  story.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Sydney  Smith  invented  the  name  Saba  for  his 
daughter  (see  his  Memoirs,  i.  22).  In  an  article 
on  “ Curiosities  of  Eegistration  ” that  appeared  in 
Chambers’s  Journal  prior  to  the  year  1862  it  was 
stated  that  the  following  names  had  been  actually 
registered  as  Christian  names  : Kidnum  Toats, 
Lavender  Marjoram,  Patient  Pipe,  Talitha  Cumi, 
Fussy  Gotobed,  and  Eli  Lama  Sabacthani  Press- 
nail.  CuTHBERT  Bede. 

In  examples  there  is  probably  no  district  richer 
than  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire.  Every  out- 
of-the-way  Scripture  name  is  to  be  found.  Levi 
and  Moses  are  great  favourites.  Marquis,  Duke, 
Earl,  Lord,  and  Squire  are  common,  and  children 
are  actually  baptized  Little  Tenter,  Little  Scribbler, 
&c.,  from  the  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  ' 
carried  on  by  their  parents.  I have  met  with  a boy 
named  Washington  christened  General  George, 
a girl  named  Togotubuline,  and,  still  more  extra-  i 
ordinary,  a boy  called  Wonderful  Counsellor  (from 
Isaiah  ix.  6).  Nicknames  are  quite  common,  Tom, 
Ben,  Bill,  Jerry,  being  conferred  at  baptism  in- 
stead of  the  full  name.  In  some  of  the  rougher 
villages  I should  add  that  surnames  are  still  dis- 
pensed with  or  unknown.  Tom’s  Bill  means  Tom’s 
son  Bill,  Tom  o’  Bill’s  is  the  same,  while  Tom’s 
Bill  o’  Jack’s  means  that  Bill  is  the  son  of  Tom,  the 
son  of  Jack.  X.  C. 

One  of  the  three  Originals  quoted  by  T.  C.  was 
Original  Bellamy,  who  appears  as  defendant 
against  Patrick  Sacheverell  (Chancery  Suits,  Eliz., 
1595-1600).  Original  Babington  was  living  at  the 
same  period,  being  eldest  son  of  John  Babington 
(Nichols’s  Top.  and  Gen.,  viii.).  Original  Lewis 
went  out  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1635  (Hot- 
ten’s  Emigrants,  p.  81).  The  name  cannot  be 
Puritan,  commemorating  original  sin,  the  date 
1539  forbidding  it,  but  as  in  four  cases  out  of  the 
five  we  know  each  Original  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son,  I should  suggest  it  was  a title  given  solely  to 
such  as  carrying  on  the  direct  descent. 

C.  W.  Bardslet. 

Vicarage,  Ulverston. 

The  following  are  within  my  own  knowledge  : — 
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Ash  Ann  (Midgley  ?),  of  Hiickness,  Yorkshire, 
born  some  thirty  years  ago  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  christened  accordingly  ; Gribbhuu  Atkinson, 
landlord  (or  landlady)  at  this  present  time  of  a 
small  inn  at  Penrith  in  Cumberland  ; and — but  I 
am  sorry  to  name  her  in  such  company — the  late 
Hon.  John  Berry  Srskine,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord 
Card  ross,  and  granddaughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Buchan.  A.  J.  M. 

As  an  instance  of  curious  Christian  names,  a 
child,  to  wit  a girl,  has  recently  in  this  neighbour- 
hood received  the  name  of  Aasta  Zahra.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  by  what  familiar  name  the 
child  will  be  known,  except  it  be  by  that  of  Hasty 
Sarah.  In  another  instance  a parent  propo.sed 
giving  his  daughter  thirteen  names,  a list  of  which 
was  pre[)ared,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour  it  dwindled 
to  three.  G.  J.  Dew. 

Lower  IleyforJ,  Oxon. 

The  Times  column  of  births  and  deaths  is  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  list  of  curious  Christian  names. 
Here  are  four  such  within  a fortnight  : — Mayda 
(Aug.  29)  ; Charles  Welcome  (Sept.  2)  ; Diamond, 
11  widow  (Sept.  2)  ; Briseis  (Sept.  10). 

C.  T.  B. 

The  Portraits  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge (5“'  S.  xii.  466.) — If  the  date  and  age  on 
the  anonymous  portrait  mentioned  by  Mr.  Free- 
man are  correctly  given,  the  following  extract  from 
Collins’s  Collections,  relating  to  the  marriage  of  Sir 
William  Cavendish  and  “ Bess  of  Hardwick  ” will, 

1 think,  effectually  dispose  of  the  hypothesis  that  it 
represents  their  second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  after- 
wards Countess  of  Lennox  : — 

“ jMemorandum : Tbat  I was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Hardwick,  my  third  wiffe,  in  Leicestersheere,  at  Broad- 
^ratt,  my  Lord  Marquesse’s  (of  Dorset)  house,  the  20»'  of 
August,  in  tlie  first  yearo  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  at 

2 o’clock  after  midnight,  the  dom.  letter  B.” 

In  fact,  the  date  and  age  on  the  picture  would  be 
too  early  for  Frances,  their  elder  daughter,  even 
supposing  her  to  have  been  their  first-born  child, 
60  that  tlie  Johnian  lady  must  be  sought  for  else- 
where. It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  my  authority 
for  the  extract  from  Collins  is  a note  at  p.  428  of 
the  History  of  Chesterfield  (London,  Whittaker 
<&  Co.  ; Chesterfield,  Ford,  1839).  Clk. 

Since  sending  my  query  I have  ascertained  from 
Jacob’s  Peerage,  1766,  vol.  i.,  that  Elizabeth  Ca- 
vendish could  not  have  been  “ the  lady  unknown, 
anno  1565,  let.  suae  20.”  Elizabeth  Cavendish  was 
born  March  31,  anno  Philip  and  Mary,  I.  and  II., 
i.e.  1555,  ten  years  later  than  the  date  required. 
Still,  if  any  of  your  readers  can  indicate  a lady  of 
good  family  who  was  born  in  1545  it  might  help 
me  to  identify  the  picture  referred  to. 

A.  Freeman. 

St.  John’s  College. 


“ Sick”  and  “ Sickness”  (5*'’  S.  xii.  473.) — Is 
not  Mr.  Warren  rather  too  sweeping  ? Sick  and 
sickness  are  surely  not  confined  to  the  “ particular 
ailment  ” which  rhymes  with  Euxine,  and  was  in 
older  English,  and  by  a greater  poet,  applied,  under 
no  exigency  of  rhyme,  to 

“ The  infant. 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms.” 

We  still  say  “there  is  sickness  in  the  village,” 
“there  is  a sick  child  in  that  house.”  We  talk  of 
“ sick  people,”  “ sick  horses,”  “ the  sick  bay  (hos- 
pital) on  board  ships,”  &c.  We  say,  indeed,  “poor 
fellow,  he  looks  ill,”  but  we  do  not  call  him  “ an 
ill-looking  fellow  ” in  the  same  sense,  but  “ sickly 
looking.”  We  do  not  in  England  usually  complain 
“ I am  sick  ” in  the  wider  sense,  but  in  America 
and  the  colonies  the  expression  is  held  admissible, 
and  the  preservation  of  such  old  forms  is  adduced 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  English,  as  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  that  in  them  the  mother  tongue 
is  spoken  in  greater  purity  than  in  the  mother 
country.  S.  C. 

Chaf-Book  Notes  (b***  S.  xii.  461.) — I hope 
Mr.  Ebswortii  will  not  suspect  me  of  dis- 
courtesy if,  after  the  extremely  complimentary 
terms  in  which  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  speak  of 
my  smalt  literary  efforts,  I ask  you  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  that,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  I only  suggested  to  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society  the  preparation  of  a history  of  chap- 
books,  and  did  not  propose  to  compile  it.  The 
fact  that  I have  not  been  well  enough  to  edit  the 
Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  which 
in  an  incautious  moment  I had  undertaken,  warns 
me  to  remove  this  impression.  Such  a history 
would  be  a work  of  considerable  interest,  and  I 
think  I see  my  way  to  the  production  of  one  far 
more  complete  than  I could  hope  to  prepare. 
There  exist  some  few  difficulties  in  the  way,  which 
I hope  are  not  insurmountable.  When  they  are 
overcome  I will,  with  your  permission,  return  to 
the  subject.  William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

A Topographical  Society  for  London  (5‘'^ 
S.  xii.  424,  469.) — The  proposed  formation  of  a 
London  Topographical  Society  ought  to  find  many 
supporters.  But  such  a society  ought  to  be  formed 
without  delay,  for  “old  London”  is  disappearing, 
literally,  at  railroad  pace.  There  can  be  no  better 
time  than  the  present,  when  the  acquisition  of  the 
Grace  collection  by  the  nation  gives  to  such  a 
society  an  excellent  starting  point.  And  here  let 
me  express  a hope  that  the  said  collection  may 
continue  to  be  exhibited  as  at  present,  and  not  be 
consigned  to  portfolios  in  some  print  room,  in- 
dexed, it  may  be,  according  to  engravers’  or  artists’ 
names.  Not  only  ought  it  to  be  exhibited,  but 
missing  views  ought  to  be  added,  that  it  may 
become  a national  portrait  gallery  of  London 
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buildings.  There  is  not,  I believe,  any  view  of 
the  old  King’s  Bench  Prison,  now  being  demo- 
lished ; I cannot  find  one  in  the  catalogue. 

I will  conclude  with  a query.  Can  Mr. 
Wheatley  or  any  other  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell 
me  where  I can  see  a view  of  the  old  Navy  Office, 
in  Seething  Lane — Pepys’s  office,  not  the  Navy 
Pay  Office  in  Broad  Street  1 

G.  F.  Blandford. 

Might  I venture  to  add  one  or  two  further 
points  to  which  the  attention  of  such  a society 
might  be  advantageously  directed  ; namely,  pre- 
serving records  of  all  the  reckless  renumberings  of 
old  and  historical  streets  which  the  local  authorities 
have,  even  in  my  memory,  perpetrated.  A number 
is  a house’s  name  in  London,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expression  ; and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  not  merely 
are  the  associations  of,  say.  No.  32  obliterated,  but 
they  are  transferred  to  an  absolutely  wrong  house, 
lower  down  the  street.  The  society  should  also 
watch  and  preserve  all  old-fashioned  stone  slabs  bear- 
ing street  names,  generally  let  into  the  masonry  of 
the  corner  house.  When  a street  is  rechristened, 
these  are  torn  out  and  broken  up.  The  society 
should  have  an  eye  to  old  interesting  inn  signs, 
often  either  painted  over  or  replaced  by  devices 
more  genteel  and  inane.  The  originals  should  be 
copied  or  photographed,  if  the  “improvement” 
cannot  be  averted.  A. 

Ann  Lynb  (5‘**  S.  xii.  25,  96),  at  the  time  of 
her  arrest,  was  a widow.  She  was  a gentlewoman 
of  delicate  constitution,  but  gifted  with  an  ardent 
spirit  and  intelligent  mind.  At  Tyburn,  when  she 
was  ready  to  die,  she  declared  to  the  standers  by, 
with  a loud  voice,  “ I am  sentenced  to  die  for 
harbouring  a Catholic  priest,  and  so  far  am  I from 
repenting  for  having  done  so,  that  I wish  with  all 
my  soul  that  where  I have  entertained  one  I could 
have  entertained  a thousand.”  She  suffered  before 
twm  priests,  and  Mr.  Barkworth,  whose  combat 
came  next,  embraced  her  dead  body  whilst  it  was 
yet  hanging,  saying,  “ 0 blessed  Mistress  Lyne, 
who  hast  now  happily  received  thy  reward,  thou 
art  gone  before  us,  Irut  we  shall  quickly  follow 
thee  to  bliss,  if  it  please  the  Almighty.”  She  was 
executed  on  Feb.  27,  1601.  She  was  arrested 
along  with  Mrs.  Gage,  daughter  to  Baron  Copely, 
whom  they  found  with  her.  The  trial  took  place 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  Chief  Justice  Popham,  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Catholics,  and  one  Marriott 
gave  evidence  against  her,  the  evidence  being  of  a 
very  weak  and  slender  character. 

Mrs.  Lyne  told  her  confessor,  some  years  before 
her  death,  that  Mr.  Thompson  (of  Blackburn),  a 
former  confessor  of  hers,  who  ended  his  days  by 
martyrdom  in  1586,  had  promised  her  that  if  God 
should  make  him  worthy  of  that  glorious  end,  he 
would  pray  for  her  that  she  might  obtain  the  like 
happiness. 


[S'h  S,  XII,  Dec.  20,  ’79, 

Mrs.  Lyne’s  maiden  name  was  Heigham  ; she  ® 
bore  the  name  of  Lyne  from  her  deceased  husband.  ^ 
This  lady’s  father  was  a Protestant,  who,  when  he 
heard  of  his  daughter  becoming  a Catholic,  with-  ■ 
held  the  dower  he  had  promised  her,  and  disin- 
herited  one  of  his  sons  from  like  cause.  This  son, 
^Vm.  Heigham,  was  in  Spain,  a lay  brother  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  a well-educated  gentle- 
man, finely  dressed,  like  other  high-born  Lon- 
doners.* Mrs.  Lyne,  his  sister,  married  a good 
husband  and  a staunch  Catholic.  He  had  been 
heir  to  a fine  estate,  but  his  father  or  uncle,  for  he 
was  heir  to  both,  sent  a message  from  his  death- 
bed to  young  Lyne,  then  a prisoner  for  the  faith, 
asking  him  to  conform,  otherwise  he  would  give 
up  his  inheritance  to  his  younger  brother.  Mr. 
Ljne  afterwards  went  to  Belgium,  where  he  ob- 
tained a pension  from  the  King  of  Spain,  part  of 
which  he  sent  to  his  wife,  and  thus  they  lived  a 
poor  and  a holy  life  ; but  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  Belgium,  left  his  widow  in  straitened 
circumstances.  Pi,obt.  Edwin  Lyne. 

Green  Family  op  Northamptonshire  (5‘'^  S. 
xii.  449.) — Baker’s  account  may  be  of  use  to  Ob- 
lige, although  it  does  not  come  down  later  than 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  direct  line  of  Green 
of  Boughton  ended  in  two  co-heiresses,  the  wives 
respectively  of  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden  and  Sir 
Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal.  This  pedigree  is  in  vol.  i., 
p.  32.  The  arms  are  also  on  p.  385,  while  the 
coat  of  Green  of  Drayton,  a branch  of  Boughton,  is ' 
given  at  pp.  32  and  730  ; the  coat  of  Greene  of 
Westminster  with  quarterings,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  and 
pedigree,  ih.,  p.  73.  Several  monuments  of  Green 
of  Boughton  and  Drayton  are  given  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  64  seq.,  including  Sir  Thomas,  oh.  1391 ; Thomas, 
his  son  and  heir,  oh.  1417  ; another  Sir  Thomas, 
oh.  1457  ; and  yet  another,  oh.  1462.  Drayton 
came  from  Sir  Henry,  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  of 
Boughton,  Chief  Justice  K.B.,  38  Edw.  III.,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John,  and  sister  of  Sir , 
Simon,  Drayton  of  Drayton.  The  arms  of  the, 
senior  and  junior  lines  of  Green  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  dift'erent,  viz.,  Boughton,  “ Az.,  three 
bucks  trippant  or,”t  and  Drayton,  “ [Arg.,]  a cross 
engrailed  [gu.].”  These  last  are  given  as  figured' 
on  the  monument  of  Thomas  Lovett  of  Astwell, 
Esq.,  oh.  1586,  in  the  church  of  Wappenham. 
Besides  the  pedigree,  p.  32,  other  notices  of 
Green  of  Boughton  and  Norton  will  be  found  in 
vol.  i.  pp.  31,  35,  37,  38,  62,  63,  88,  123,  739  ; 


* See  Condition  of  Catholics  under  James  I.  and; 
Father  Gerard’s  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

t This  coat  is  given  as  that  of  Green  of  Dunsbye,  co. 
Line.,  in  Burke’s  AaJidcd  Gentry  (1879),  though  the  only 
connexion  stated  in  the  pedigree  is  by  marriage  with 
Vaux  of  Harrowden,  ut  sup.  “Az.,  three  stags  trippant 
or,”  is  assigned  by  Burke  to  Greene  of  Greenevilie,  co. 
Kilkenny.  : 
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rreen  of  Drayton,  ib.,  p.  426  ; Green,  epitaph, 
. 624.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

Oxford,  1810-20  (5**'  S.  xii.  405.) — Accuracy 
s so  necessary  in  a publication  which  will  be  of  great 
uthority  in  a far-otf  hereafter,  that  I must  ask 
0 correct  one  point  in  Mr.  Ellacombe’s  note. 
i*rof.  lligaud  did  wink  at  trousers  being  worn 
ly  gownsmen  going  into  the  country  ; and  their 
'.doption  may  be  dated  as  about  the  year  1810, 
yhen  he  was  proctor  ; but  his  resignation  of  that 
iffice  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  his  execution 
)f  it.  Mr.  Rigaud  became  Savilian  Professor  of 
jleometry  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  and  an  aged  and 
'Buch  loved  father  broke  his  thigh,  which  rendered 
;he  attentions  of  his  son  more  necessary  than  ever 
they  had  been,  and  the  office  of  proctor  could  not 
be  filled  by  one  who  wanted  just  then  to  be  con- 
stantly at  Richmond.  This  was  one  great  reason  ; 
another  was  that  he  had  decided  on  not  going  into 
holy  orders,  so  that,  having  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor, and  wishing  for  temporary  freedom  from 
enforced  business,  he  in  December  resigned  his 
office  of  proctor  and  his  Fellowship  at  Exeter 
College,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Prust, 
not  Priust.  Let  me  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  “ N.  & Q.”  5'»  S.  x.  18,  the  “ proctor”  in 
Ackermann’s  Oxford  is  stated  to  be  Thomas  Davies, 
of  Jesus  College,  Junior  Proctor  in  1812,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  S.  Creyke,  C.C.O.,  who 
himself  was  taken  as  the  “ scholar,”  and  who  made 
a note  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  originals  of  the 
portraits.  Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  AVall,  Oxford. 

Yew  Avenues  (5‘'’  S.  xii.  3C9.) — It  is  asked  in 
reference  to  these  what  their  origin  is.  Evelyn 
mentions  the  yew  hedge  in  his  Sylva  (Lond.,  1664, 
ch.  XXV.  p.  65),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  its  suitableness  for 
the  purpose.  He  observes  : — 

“The  tree  is  easily  produc’d  of  the  seeds,. ..washed  and 
cleansed  from  their  mucilage  ; and  buried  in  the  ground, 
like  haws.  It  will  commonly  be  the  second  winter  ere 
they  peep,  and  then  they  rise  with  their  caps  on  their 
heads  : Being  three  years  old  you  may  transplant  them, 
and  form  them  into  standards,  knots,  walks,  hedges, 
&c.,  in  all  which  works  they  succeed  marvellous  well,  and 
are  worth  our  patience  for  their  perennial  verdure,  and 
durableness.” 

In  the  same  way  Sir  Robert  Southwell  writes  to 
Evelyn  in  1684  {Diary  and  Correspondence,  Lond., 
1852,  vol.  iii.  p.  274) 

“ My  next  desire  is  to  abound  in  hedges  of  yew ; I 
would  plant  it  against  the  walls  of  two  large  courts,  and 
in  other  places,  so  as  now  and  hereafter  to  extend  it  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  and  more.  My  seat  is  somewhat 
bleak,  and  therefore  I choose  this  green  as  that  which  no 
cold  will  hurt,  and  I am  told  that  it  will  grow  as  much 
in  three  years  as  holly  in  five.” 

He  then  refers  to  the  passage  cited  from  the  Sylva, 
and  asks  several  questions  about  the  method  of 
planting,  and  concludes  : — | 


“ Pardon,  I pray,  the  impertinencies  of  a young  planter, 
who  having  the  honour  of  your  book,  and  that  in  gift,  is 
encouraged  to  bring  his  doubts  and  scruples  to  you.” 

Of  the  value  attached  to  hedges  and  alleys  as  orna- 
ments of  a garden  full  illustration  may  be  seen  in 
Bacon’s  essay  on  a garden.  If  the  question  had 
been  as  to  the  early  practice  of  the  ars  topiaria,  to 
which  the  yew  was  so  often  subjected,  reference 
might  have  been  made  to  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  popular  local  tradition  with  reference  to  the 
yew  trees  at  Norbury,  Albury,  and  other  places  in 
Surrey  and  Kent,  is  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  yews  planted  by  the  pilgrims  who  came  from 
the  West  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
Becket  at  Canterbury. 

Apropos  of  yew  trees  in  churchyards,  there  is  an 
account  in  the  Memoirs  of  Evelyn  of  a yew  tree  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  parish  church  (Scottshall, 
Kent)  of  an  “overgrown  Yew  Tree  that  was  18  of 
my  paces  in  corapasse,  out  of  some  branches  of 
which,  tome  off  by  y“  winds,  were  saw’d  divers 
goodly  planks.”  Does  any  portion  of  this  tree 
remain  1 Hic  et  Ubique. 

“ Hurts  ” (5*’*  S.  xii.  369.)— Hurts  is  merely 
short  for  hart-berries,  from  A.-S.  heorot,  a hart. 
Many  plants  were  named  from  animals,  as,  e.g., 
foxglove  (not  ixom  folk’s  glove,  as  guessed  contrary 
to  evidence),  hound’ s-tong%ie,  &c.  From  the  hart 
was  named  heorot-berige,  hart-berry,  explained  in 
a gloss  to  mean  berries  of  the  buckthorn  (see 
Cockayne’s  A.-S.  Leechdoms,  vol.  iii.).  But  plant- 
names  were  used  very  vaguely  and  much  cor- 
rupted, and  hart-berry  was  also  applied  to  the  bil- 
berry, and  turned  into  whort,  black  whort,  black 
whortle,  hurt,  ivhortle-berry,  huckle-berry.  The  w 
in  %ohortle-berry  points  to  a provincial  pronun- 
ciation like  that  of  whole  for  hole,  A.-S.  hal.  North 
of  England  hale.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Shortened  form  of  hurtleberry,  in  use  in  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire.  “ Hurtleberry,  hiot  bar, 
Danish;  heopotbep],  Saxon;  bilberry;  Bacca  vitis 
idfeie”  (Todd’s  Johnson’s  Diet.,  1818).  Wither- 
ing’s British  Botany,  seventh  ed.,  1848,  pp.  184-5, 
gives  : — 

“ Whortleberry : 1.  Vaccinium  myrtillus,  bilberry,  blae- 
berry, or  black  whortleberry ; 2.  V.  uliginosum,  great 
bilberry,  bog  whortleberry — both  these  varieties  are  de- 
ciduous ; 3.  V.  vitis  ideea,  red  whortleberry,  cow  berry; 
4.  V.  oxycoccos,  marsh  whortleberry,  cranberry — both 
evergreen.” 

John  Pakenham  Stilwell. 

Yateley,  Hants. 

Hurts,  as  bilberries  are  called  in  the  South  and 
West,  or  whorts  and  whortleberries  as  they  are 
called  in  other  parts,  are  corruptions  of  A.-S.  heort- 
beria,  hart-berry.  Our  wild  berries  are  mostly 
appropriated  to  different  animals,  as  bear-berry 
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{Arhutus  uva  ursi),  cranberry  (crane-berry),  crow- 
berry,  partridge  berry.  H.  Wedgwood. 

In  Devon  the  word  is  not  unlike  worts,  which 
is  commonly  used  short  for  whortleberries. 

H.  T.  E. 

“ Tde  Deserted  Village  ” (5*’'  S.  xii.  389.)— 
In  a foot-note  at  p.  Ixv  of  the  life  of  Goldsmith 
prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  his  Poems  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  received  one  hundred 
guineas  from  Griffin  for  The  Deserted  Village  are 
thus  set  forth  ; — 

“ Previous  to  tlie  publication  of  The  Deserted  Village 
the  bookseller  gave  him  a note  for  one  hundred  guineas 
for  the  copy.  On  the  Doctor  mentioning  this  to  a friend 
he  observed,  ‘It  is  a very  great  sum  for  so  short  a per- 
formance.’ ‘ Iti  truth,’  said  Goldsmith,  ‘ I think  so;  it 
is  much  more  than  the  honest  man  can  afford,  or  the 
piece  is  worth.  I have  not  been  easy  since  I received  it. 
I will  therefore  go  back  and  return  him  his  note,’  which 
Ire  actually  did,  and  left  it  entirely  to  the  bookseller  to 
pay  him  according  to  the  profits  produced  by  the  sale  of 
the  poem,  which  turned  out  very  considerable.” 

Mitford,  who  edited  the  Aldine,  preceded  Mr. 
William  Black  in  stating  that  “ the  sum  received  by 
Goldsmith  for  The  Deserted  Village  is  unknown.” 

W.  Whiston. 

London  Trade  Usages  (5‘^  S.  xii.  348.) — By 
the  eighteenth  by-law  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company,  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  and  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of 
King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a.d.  1613,  it  was 
ordained  that 

“no  member  take  a covenant  servant,  either  born  in  the 
city  or  of  another  mystery,  to  inform  and  learn  them 
‘ the  handycraft  or  occupation  of  this  mystery,  to  avoid 
great  hurt  and  injury  which  had  happened  thereby  in 
former  time,’  nor  by  ‘ collor  or  covin  ’ to  receive  reward 
for  instructions  secretly  given  for  that  purpose,  unless 
such  persons  should  be  duly  bound  and  enrolled  as  ap- 
prentices. Penalty  1 00s.  for  every  offence.” — Herbert's 
History  of  the  Twelve  Livery  Companies  of  London,  vol.  ii. 
p.  420. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Koad,  N. 

“Divi-divi”  (5***  S.  xii.  369.) — Divi-divi,  libi- 
divi,  or  cascalotte  is  an  American  astringent  dye 
stuff,  the  seed-pod  of  a mimosa.  It  was  introduced 
into  European  commerce  by  the  Spaniards  in  1768, 
in  which  year  the  supply  of  galls  was  very  small, 
and  divi-divi,  being  much  lower  in  price,  found  its 
way  into  many  dye-works.  At  first  it  was  allowed 
to  be  imported  into  England  duty  free,  but  in  1842 
a protective  duty  of  five  shillings  per  ton  was  im- 
posed. Edward  Solly. 

This  article,  known  also  as  libi-divi  and  libi-dibi, 
is  an  important  tanning  material  brought  in  very 
large  quantities,  chiefly  from  Maracaibo,  Paraiba, 
and  St.  Domingo.  It  is  composed  of  the  short 
curved  pods  of  a leguminous  tree  known  to  botanists 


as  Cmsaljnnia  coriaria,  which  is  found  distributed 
over  North  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

John  R.  Jackson. 

Museum,  Kew. 

See  Archer’s  Poimlar  Economic  Botany. 

Robert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

See  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary,  1874,  Sup , 
vol.  i.  p.  139.  W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

China  Mark(5*'*  S.  xii.  368.)— I never  heard  of 
the  mark  in  question,  and  think  your  correspondent 
might  have  told  us  whether  he  was  describing  por- 
celain or  faience,  old  or  modern.  “ Little  jar- 
dinieres with  shell  handles”  rather  smacks  of 
France  at  the  end  of  the  century,  when  a good 
many  of  those  ornaments  in  the  rocaille  taste  were 
common,  L.  R.  W. 

Adolphus  Mekerchus  (5‘'*  S.  xii.  449.) — The 
portrait,  engraved  by  Basire,  of  this  distinguished 
Flemish  scholar  and  diplomatist,  and  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Jenkins,  will  be  found  in  Gent.  Mag., 
April,  1797  (vol.  Ixvii.  part  i.  p.  273),  accompanied 
by  a long  notice  of  his  life  and  works.  He  seems 
to  have  settled  in  England  with  his  family.  He 
died  in  London  in  1591,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
Adolphus  Meetkerke,  Esq.,  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  Mekerchus,  was  at  the  date  of  the  article 
cited  residing  at  the  family  mansion  of  Julians, 
near  Buntingford,  Herts.  See  also  an  article 
headed  “ Metronariston  ” at  p.  232  of  the  same 
volume.  The  late  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  bestows  some  notice  on 
Adolphus  Mekerchus. 

Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

112,  Torriano  Avenue,  N.W. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  Hudson  (5*’'  S.  xii. 
348.)— See  Charnock’s  Biogragjhia  Navalis,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  565-6,  where  will  be  found  a notice  of  Rear 
Admiral  Charles  Hudson,  who  was  probably  de- 
scended from  the  Hudsons  of  London,  afterwards 
of  Wanly,  and  of  Melton  Mowbray,  co.  Leicester. 
Two  pedigrees  in  Nicholls’s  History  of  that  county, 
vol.  ii.  p.  264,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  1102,  will  show  that 
the  name  of  Charles  was  a very  common  one  in 
these  two  fiimilies,  which  were  perhaps  one  and  the 
same.  Jules  C.  H.  Petit. 

56,  Vauxliall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

The  Trophy  Tax  (S''^  S.  xii.  408.) — “ Trophy 
money  signifies  money  yearly  raised  and  collected 
in  the  several  counties  of  England,  towards  pro- 
viding harness  and  maintenance  for  the  militia,  &c. 
stat.  15,  Car.  II.  1 Geo.  I.” — Jacob’s  New  Law 
Diet.,  Lon.,  1762.  The  details  may  be  seen,  ibid., 
s.v.  “ Militia.”  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 
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“ The  Universal  Magazine  ” (5‘>'  S.  xii.  328, 
>1155.) — This  periodical  came  out  first  in  June  (not 
t Tan.),  1747,  and  though  it  came  to  an  end  in  1803, 
.yet  it  was  practically  continued  some  ye.ars  later, 
( i'or  in  1804  on  Jan.  1 anew  series  was  commenced. 
liiPhis  certainly  reached  a seventh  volume,  Jan.  to 
I Tune,  1807,  and  was  quite  as  well  conducted  and 

illustrated  as  the  original  magazine.  In  1752  a 
'ival  to  the  Universal  Magazine  was  brought  out 
ry  James  Hodges  at  the  Looking-glass,  London 
Bridge,  called  the  Universal  Magazine,  which 
contains  excellent  engravings  of  costumes  of 
jihe  period,  &c.,  by  B.  Cole.  There  were  eleven 
rolumes  of  this  series  published  between  Jan., 
1752,  and  June,  1757,  the  latter  ones  being  pub- 
lished by  J.  Scott  at  the  Black  Swan  in  Pater- 
noster Eow.  I should  be  glad  to  learn  how  much 
longer  it  was  continued.  Edw'ard  Solly. 
Sutton,  Surrey. 

Drought  in  Scotland  S.  xii.  86, 118,438, 
476.) — I can  corroborate  all  that  F.  D.  has  stated 
as  to  the  unusual  drought  experienced  in  the 
Paisley  district  during  the  year  1878  and  up  till 
June,  1879,  and  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  way 
of  doing  so  will  be  to  give  an  extract  from  a speech 
by  Provost  MacKean  on  the  occasion  of  his  cutting 
I the  first  turf  of  a new  reservoir,  on  Oct.  16  last : — 

! “ Last  year,  owing  to  the  long-continued  drought,  they 

were  in  a state  of  considerable  anxiety  about  the  water 
supply.  They  had  a dry  summer  last  year,  they  had  a 
dry  autumn,  a dry  winter,  a dry  spring  this  year,  and 
they  had  it  dry  till  the  first  week  in  June,  so  that  they 
had  fifteen  months  in  Paisley  with  almost  no  available 
rainfall.  Nature  had  withdrawn  its  usual  supply,  and 
they  were  within  a couple  of  weeks  of  stopping  the  public 
works  of  the  town.  It  was  a time  of  great  atixiety  to  the 
authorities,  who  held  meetings  every  night  to  hear  re- 
ports from  the  master  of  works  how  far  the  dams  were 
down.  We  read  the  newspapers  with  avidity  to  learn 
when  rain  was  likely  to  come  our  w'ay,  for  it  was  a curious 
thing  that  for  months  England  was  deluged  with  rain 
while  with  us  there  was  almost  none.” 

As  a manufacturer,  using  a large  quantity  of 

I water,  I declined  booking  orders  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  and  also  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  unless 
on  the  condition  that  the  Corporation  did  not  shut 
ofif  the  supply.  The  Corporation  did  stop  supply 
for  all  purposes  which  did  not  interfere  with  the 
employment  of  the  working  classes,  and  also  put  a 
large  part  of  the  town  on  short  supply  for  domestic 
I use.  Without  these  remarks,  the  rainfall  as  stated 
I by  Mr.  Jonas  is  proof  enough  of  what  was  said  by 
I F.  D.  In  looking  over  the  register  of  rainfall  at 
tj  the  four  stations  mentioned  I find  it  not  only 
i unusually  small  compared  with  former  years,  but 
it  was  spread  over  in  little  quantities.  There  ivas 
an  absence  of  “ rainy  weather.”  Such  showers  as 
ij  did  fall  fell  at  intervals  on  parched  grass,  and 
I evaporated  before  reaching  the  reservoirs.  With- 
I out  explanations,  the  fact  remains  that  Paisley 
j was  near  the  last  extremity  for  water  when  Eng- 1 


land,  and  some  parts  of  Scotland,  I believe,  were 
deluged.  w,  ]y[_ 

Cambrian  English  (Sth  S.  xii.  326,  372,  392, 
432.)-— By  some  mischance,  it  happens  that  I have 
only  just  seen  the  rejoinders  of  Viator  and  A.  R. 
to  my  reply  herein.  I am  sorry  Viator  thinks 
me  irrelevant.  One  thing  of  a kind  easily  suggests 
another  while  you  are  writing,  and,  for  my  part, 
I hold  it  for  a blessing  that  the  replies  in  “ jST.  & Q.” 
rather  resemble  a stage  coach,  which  can  swerve  a 
little  along  the  broad  high  road,  and  even  take  up 
a chance  wayfarer  en  passant,  than  a railway  train, 
which  cannot  leave  its  iron  limits  without  danger. 
I am  sorry,  too,  that  the  name  Viator  led  me  to 
do  injustice  to  its  owner,  by  supposing  him  a 
casual  tourist.  If  he  will  forgive  me  for  this,  I 
shall  not  regret  the  discovery  that  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  the  language  and  the  individuality 
of  a people  whom  (hot-tempered  though  they  may 
be)  I have  always  found  both  interesting  and 
charming.  As  to  A.  R,  I may  say  that,  knowing 
both  Dolgelly  and  Barmouth,  I am  not  likely  to 
confound  the  one  with  the  other.  It  was  an  error, 
however,  to  call  Dolgelly  a ivatering-place.  In 
doing  so  I was  thinking  of  Bath,  and  Harrogate, 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  ; but  all  these  have  mineral 
waters,  and  Dolgelly,  I think,  has  none. 

A.  J.  M. 

Vandyke’.s  “ Charles  I.”  (5*’’  S.  xii.  228,  254.) 
— In  Smith’s  Catalogue  Raisonni  there  are  four 
equestrian  portraits  of  Charles  ascribed  to  this 
great  artist,  viz.  No.  207,  a duplicate  unnumbered, 
255,  and  366.  In  the  two  former  Charles  is 
attended  by  d’Esperon  on  foot,  by  the  king’s  side, 
bearing  the  king’s  helmet.  No.  207  belongs  to 
the  Queen  ; size,  11  ft.  by  8 ft.  10  in.  c.  The  dupli- 
cate is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Lady  Warren,  of 
Stapleford,  Notts  ; size  10  ft.  2 in.  by  7 ft.  7 in.  c. 
There  are  repetitions  of  No.  207  at  Hamilton 
Palace,  Castle  Howard,  Warwick  Castle,  Apsley 
House,  and  Hampton  Court.  The  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton’s is  a “ very  good  copy”  (Waagen).  No.  366 
is  a repetition  of  a portion  only  of  No.  207,  size, 
4 ft.  2 in.  by  3 ft.  4 in.  c.  No.  255  is  the  magui- 
.icent  picture  at  Blenheim  Palace.  The  equerry, 
Sir  Thomas  Morton,  on  foot,  is  bearing  the  king’s- 
helmet;  size,  12  ft.  by  9 ft,  6 in.  c.  According 
to  Waagen  {Art  Treasures,  vol.  ii.),  there  are 
studies  of  this  grand  picture  at  Buckinghani 
Palace  and  at  Lord  Clarendon’s,  and  a third  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Hart  Davis.  There  is  a 
Charles  on  horseback,  ascribed  to  Vandyke,  at 
Welbeck  Abbey. 

Now  above  950  pictures  are  ascribed  to  Van- 
dyke in  Smith’s  Catalogue  Raisonne,  and  others  so 
ascribed  are  not  in  the  Catalogue,  and  yet  he  ap- 
pears to  have  painted  in  England  only  froin  1632 
to  1641.  It  seems  certain  that  only  a fraction  of 
the  so-called  Vandykes  in  this  country  can  be 
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really  lus,  and  that  others  are  copies  by  his  nume- 
rous assistants,  some  retouched  by  the  master,  and 
others  not  so.  It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  all  the  inferior  pictures  attributed  to 
Vandyke  are  not  his.  His  sedentary  life  and  love 
of  pleasure  and  luxury  brought  on  gout,  and  he 
died  when  not  much  over  forty. 

He  is  said  to  have  “ kept  so  good  a table  that 
few  princes  were  more  visited  or  better  served  ” 
{Wornum).  Gout  and  colchicum,  towards  the  close 
of  life,  would  no  doubt  impair  his  touch,  and  fully 
account  for  the  apparent  neglect  betrayed  in  many 
of  his  later  works  of  which  Nieuwenhuys  com- 
plains : “When  becoming  enfeebled,  his  pencil 
lost  its  pristine  vigour,  so  that  many  of  lus  last 
pictures  might  be  doubted  by  those  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  these  facts.”  H.  W.  Cookes. 

Sir  Peter  Daniel  (S"!  S.  xii.  207,  252.)— I 
have  a note  that  he  died  May,  1700,  and  a refer- 
ence to  Nichols’s  Topocjrcqih&r  and  Genealogist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  34.  L.  L.  H. 

On  some  of  the  References  in  the 
"^‘Christian  Year”  (5''’'  S.  xii.  84,  214.)— There 
is  no  difficulty  in  verifying  the  quotation  “.Je 
mourrai  seul  ” from  an  English  translation.  The 
words  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Parker’s  edition 
(Oxford  and  London,  1865),  chap.  viii.  p.  40,  as 
follows  : — 

“ For  my  own  part,  I coulrl  not  continue,  nor  be  at 
rest  in  the  society  of  jiersons  like  myself,  miserable  like 
me,  imi)otent  like  me.  I see  they  will  be  able  to  give 
me  no  assistance  at  my  death  : I shall  die  alone  : and 
therefore  I must  act  as  if  I were  alone.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

The  Temple. 

A Medkeval  Bell  : a Curious  Innovation 
(5''^  S.  xii.  388,  434.) — Unless  Cucullus  can 
assure  us  that  he  has  himself  carefully  examined 
the  bell,  or  has  seen  a good  rubbing  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, I have  no  doubt  Mr.  Harold  Lewis  has 
■explained  the  whole  matter  when  he  says,  “ There 
is  little  doubt  he  [Cucullus]  has  misread  the 
inscription.”  I know  several  bells  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  or  to  some  saint  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  but  I never  met  with  one  bear- 
ing the  unmeaning  inscription  under  notice.  For 
instance,  at  Swinstead,  Lincolnshire,  hangs  a bell 
inscribed  (the  letter  a being  misused  for  t), 
‘ TRiNiGAE.”  At  Barnetby-le-Wold,  in  the  same 
county,  I find,  “sce  trinitas  vnvs  devs.”  Bells 
of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
are  found  with  “ iiec  campana  sacra  beata 
trinitate  FIAT.”  At  Gunby  St.  Nicolas  is  a bell 
inscribed,  “ in  . ye  . nam  . of  . ye  . trynyte  . 
NICHOLAS  . BEL  . MEN  . CAL  . ME.”  And  at  Kil- 
lingholme,  Lincolnshire,  is  a bell  with  the  double 
dedication,  “campana  sancta  trinitatis  et 
OMNIUM  sanctorum.”  Copies  of  bell  inscriptions 
are  rarely  to  be  accepted  as  correct  : half  of  them 


in  county  histories  are  incorrect.  Only  rubbings 
or  a personal  inspection — of  ancient  bells  espe- 
cially— satisfy  cainpanists. 

Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

Ventnor,  I.W. 

“ Invocation”  was  intended  ; it  was  so  in  the 
MS.  That  the  inscription  at  Hordley  is  not  unique, 
as  one  of  your  correspondents  thinks,  or  wrongly 
copied,  as  hinted  by  another,  allow  me  to  copy  the 
following  note  from  the  Oswestry  AdverUzer  of 
Dec.  3 ; — 

‘‘  Hordlet  Bells. — Nr.  Henry  T.  Tilley,  Persbore, 
writing  to  tlie  Church  Times,  in  answer  to  the  query 
about  these  bells — -transcribed  from  Bi/e-pones  into  that 
paper — says,  ‘ The  inscription  is  not  without  a parallel, 
for  the  tenor  (of  three)  at  Stoke  Hammond,  Bucks,  has 
precisely  the  same — “ Sancta  Trinitas  Ora  Pro  Nobis.” 
From  the  character  of  tlie  type,  initial  cross,  &o.,  I should 
say  the  date  is  from  1500-1520.  No  doubt  the  selection 
of  bell-inscriptions  in  most  cases  was  left  to  the  founder.’  ” 
Askew  Roberts,  Editor  of  Bye-gones. 

Croesvvylan,  Oswestry. 

Edinburgh  called  “Castle  of  Maidens” 
(5"“  8.  xii.  128,  214.)— William  Lytteil,  in  his 
Landmarks  of  Scottish  Life  and  Language,  says 
(speaking  of  Edinburgh),  “ Maydyn  Castell,  that 
is,  teamhair  nam  maithean,  the  nobles’  or  princes’ 
palace-tower.”  Much  useful  information  about 
Edinburgh  is  to  be  found  in  this  book. 

Mervarid. 

May  not  the  name  Mons  puellariirn  be  only  a 
translation  of  an  original  “Maiden  Castle,”  so  called 
not  because  of  its  inexpugnability,  but  because  it 
was  built  upon  a “ mew  dune,”  or  great  hill  ? 
There  is  a “ Maiden  Castle,”  of  which  this  is  the 
common  etymology,  near  Weymouth.  Mons 
gmellarum  was  also  the  old  rendering  of  Magde- 
burg (see  Taylor’s  Words  and  Places,  p.  389,  ed. 
1865).  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Ancient  Fines  : Maiden  Rents  (5‘'^  S.  xi. 
368  ; xii.  17,  176,  196,  235.) — The  following  ex- 
tract from  Blomefield’s  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  v. 
p.  851,  occurs,  under  a notice  of  the  parish  of 
Eccles  : “ Bedgeld  is  at  every  wedding  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  homage  ; the  lord  was  to  have 
a certain  bed,  or  the  price,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  person  married,  whether  noble  or  ignoble.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

The  exact  reference  to  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 
(quoted  ante,  p.  235)  is  No.  559,  fol.  15. 

H.  Fishwick. 

Curious  Surnames  (5*'^  S.  x.  466  ; xi.  155, 378  ; 
xii.  174.) — In  Mr.  Beamont’s  Report  on  the  Court 
Rolls  of  the  Honour  of  Halton,  co.  Chester,  just 
published,  the  following  singular  old  surnames  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  deeds  : Agnes  Down- 
the-lone  and  Henry  Brocknewynd.  J.  R. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 
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John  Arbdthnot,  Esq.  (5"*  S.  xii.  347,  472.)  — 
I desire  to  correct  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  the 
;i  information  given  by  A.  S.  A.  Anne  Stone,  the 
. third  wife  of  John  Arbuthnot,  was  not  “ the  sole 
c!  daughter  of  John  Stone,”  but  next  to  the  youngest 
j||  of  five  daughters  of  Tlichard  Stone,  a banker  in 
S'  London.  With  reference  to  Archbishop  Stone, 
01  your  correspondent  does  not  sufficiently  discriminate 
|i  between  Bishop  Mant’s  own  statements  and  his 
|||  quotations  from  others,  persons  probably  politically 

{I  opposed  to  the  Archbishop.  Who  but  a heated 
i adversary  would  have  accused  him,  in  a memorial 
i:  presented  to  the  king,  of  “ making  use  of  his 
^ influence  to  invest  himself  with  temporal  power, 
i and  affecting  to  be  a second  Wolsey  in  the  State”? 
If  he  was  zealous  in  maintaining  what  was  called 
the  English  interest,  he  only  carried  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  which  appointed  him. 
Doubtless  it  is  more  to  his  honour,  as  observed  by 
his  biographer,  “ th.at  by  his  attention  and  kind- 
ness as  a landlord  he  is  represented  ...  as  having 
secured  the  affectionate  gratitude  of  his  tenantry, 
j and  withal  an  honourable  compensation  for  the 

(open  libels  and  secret  calumnies  whereby  slander 
magnified  his  failings  into  vices”  (Mant’s  Ch.  of 
lrelg,7id,  ii.  602).  E.  H.  M.  S. 


authorities— these  and  many  more  “ helping-sticts  ” are 
profusely  offered  alike  by  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Dennis.  In 
an  age  of  handbooks  and  primers,  when  knowledge  is 
boiled  down  for  the  multitude,  and  a sort  of  intellectual 
cxlractum  carnis  is  the  most  prevalent  food,  we  rejoice  to 
see  such  noble  volumes,  the  fruits  of  years  of  patien'i 
study,  and  which  the  most  adventurous  examinee  could 
not  possibly  “ cram.  ’ Egypt  and  Etruria  are  names  ever 
suggestive  to  the  true  student,  whether  his  interest  be 
principally  drawn  to  race,  language,  or  religion.  In  the 
scheme  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  Egypt  deservedly  took  an 
early  place,  and  to  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  Dr.  Birch  turned,  notin  vain,  for  some  assistance 
in  his  arduous  editorial  labours.  The  compression  of  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson’s  work  into  three  volumes  has  been 
we  think,  a judicious  improvement,  under  the  careful 
hands  to  which  it  was  entrusted.  On  some  points  we 
could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Birch  had  sought  help  from 
a wider  sphere  of  fellow  labourers.  The  anthropology  of 
The  Ancient  Egyptians  really  demanded  special  annota- 
tion by  a separate  pen.  Of  this  need  a capital  instance  is 
that  of  the  paintings  in  the  wonderful  tomb  of  Rekhmara, 
which  are  full  of  instruction  on  the  ethnology  of  the 
various  nations  that  felt  the  jiowerful  influence  of  Thoth- 
mes  III.  A very  close  and  careful  analysis  of  these 
paintings,  interesting  alike  to  the  historian  and  the  ethno- 
logist, was  presented  by  M.  Hamy  before  a meeting  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris  in  April,  1875,  and 
should  have  found  a place  amotig  the  notes  provided  by 
Dr.  Birch. 

Mr.  Dennis,  in  his  two  interesting  volumes,  brings 
down  our  Etruscan  lore  to  the  latest  date,  and  includes 
within  the  range  of  his  criticism  the  valuable  researches 
of  Count  Gozzadini,  of  the  late  distinguished  antiquary, 
Giancarlo  Conestabile,  of  the  Abate  Chierici,  and  other 
recent  Italian  explorers  among  the  ruins  of  the  great 
Etruscan  past.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  any 
idea  here  of  the  numberless  questions,  such  as  are  fre- 
quently discussed  in  our  own  columns,  upon  which  light 
is  thrown  by  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.  Wo 
must  content  ourselves  with  one  curious  coincidence,  the 
discovery  of  bones  of  dogs  both  in  Etruscan  graves  and, 
as  w’e  ourselves  note,  also  in  the  grave  in  Peel  Castle, 
reputed  to  be  that  of  a bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  died 
circa  1247.  The  late  Bishop  Goss,  of  Liverpool,  in  com- 
menting on  the  Manx  remains,  says  that  the  dog  was 
often  taken  as  the  symbol  of  the  faithful  preacher,  and 
quotes  a mediaeval  manuscript  to  enforce  the  symbolism. 
But  he  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  a dog  was  really 
buried  with  “a  Christian  bishop  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,’’ and  had  he  read  Mr.  Dennis’s  book  he  might  have 
been  still  more  unwilling  to  allow  of  this  solution.  We 
seem  to  touch,  at  this  point,  on  the  survival  of  a burial 
custom,  evidently  widely  prevalent  in  times  long  anterior 
to  that  “ faithful  dog  and  good  preacher  ” Bishop  Simon, 
who  terrified  the  spiritual  wolves  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
the  thirteenth  century  after  Christ. 

The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

(C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 

Mr.  Prkderick  Wedmore  is  not  of  those  for  whom 
obscurity  is  oracle,  and  to  appear  amictvs  nuhe  the  only 
certain  symbol  of  superior  authority.  His  style,  which 
we  shoulii  imagine  to  have  been  formed  rather  on  French 
models  than  English,  has  all  the  nettete  and  precision, 
the  elegance  and  flexibility,  of  that  nation  of  critics  ; his 
views  are  sound  and  moderate ; and  he  brinus  to  his  theme 
a trained  intelligence  and  a lettered  insight.  In  this 
charming  but  too  brief  little  book  he  deals  effectively 
with  the  more  characteristic  of  the  masters  of  genie. 
Possibly  the  recent  works  of  Messrs.  Middleton  and 
Seymour  Haden  make  us  turn  a little  listlessly  from  the 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘'^  S.  xii. 
389,  439.)— 

“Earth  goeth  on  the  earth,”  &c. 

These  lines  have  before  now  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  “ N.  & Q.,”  I’t  S.  vii.  498,  576,  and  viii.  110, 
353,  575;  3''^  S.  i.  389;  ii.  55.  The  conclusion  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  these  much  disputed  verses  be- 
long to  a fourteenth  century  poet,  William  Billyng.  An 
editorial  note  at  3'’**  S.  i.  389,  stated  that  “they  had 
done  duty  in  Melrose  Abbey  and  in  several  churchyards,” 
with  a reference  to  R.  B.  Wheler’s  Hist,  and  Ant.  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  p.  98,  for  a description  of  the  lines  as 
found  in  that  church.  The  reader  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s 
Holy  Dying,  in  Mr.  Eden’s  edition,  at  p.  303,  may  look 
at  a note  (f)  in  which  it  is  shown  that  other  well-known 
lines  were  “ common  epitaphs  formerly.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

See  Pettigrew's  Chronicles  of  the  Tonihs,  p.  67. 

CoTHBERT  Bede. 

The  tomb  in  Melrose  Abbey  should  certainly  be 
described  as  that  of  James  Ramsay,  not  Ramsey,  as 
given  ante,  p.  439.  Nomad. 

[J.  (Glasgow)  and  other  correspondents  are  thanked 
for  similar  information.] 


^tSrcIlancnuS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  By 
Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  P.R  S.,  Ac.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Edited,  in  Three  Volumes,  by  S. 
Birch,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (Murray.) 

The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.  By  George  Dennis. 

Revised  edition.  2 vols.  (Same  publisher.) 

Two  of  the  most  famous  civilizations  of  the  ancient 
world  are  here  brought  before  the  modern  reader  with 
such  singularly  full  appliances  for  their  profitable  study 
that  there  is  little  left  for  critical  ingenuity  to  suggest. 
Maps,  plans,  coloured  illustrations,  references  to  recent 
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pages  ivliich  treat  of  Rembrandt.  But  of  Jan  Steen  Mr. 
'tVedmore’s  study  is  delightfully  fresh  and  sympathetic, 
and  his  placing  of  Ostade  most  just  and  discriminating. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  in  Watteau  only 
the  painter  of  china  shepherdesses  and  chicken-skin 
fan-mounts  will  do  well  to  study  the  delicately  appre- 
ciative chapter  which  treats  of  this  painter  with  the 
-unrealized  ideal,  who  painted  the  “ Embarquement  pour 
Cythere,”  and  yet  uttered  that  most  joyless  of  all 
■epigr.ams — “Be  pis-aller,  n’est  ce  pas  I’hopitall’’  With 
the  less  known,  but  not  less  worthy,  Chardin,  Mr.  Wed- 
more  is  equally  at  home.  Of  Fragonard,  Hogarth,  and 
Leslie  his  account  is  delightful,  but,  to  our  thinking,  far 
too  rapid.  It  is  true  that  the  works  of  Hogarth,  for 
example,  are  household  words  ; but  they  are  not  over 
familiar  for  all  that.  And  he  has  been  written  about  by 
printers  and  printsellers,  by  engravers  and  divines,  by 
enthusiasts  like  Lamb  and  diletlanii  like  Walpole,  but 
rarely  by  fully-eouipped  and  capable  art-critics.  There- 
fore we  would  submit  that  Mr.  Wedmore  might  fairly 
have  devoted  a little  more  space  to  our  foremost  master 
of  pea  re.  It  is  seldom  that  one  has  to  find  fault  with  a 
book  for  being  too  short;  but  this  is  the  only  fault  we 
rind  with  Mr.  Wedmore’s. 

Luxurious  BaOdng : a Sl'etch.  By  Andrew  W.  Tuer. 

With  12  folio  Etchings,  Initials,  &c.,  by  Sutton 

Sharpe.  (Field  & Tuer.) 

This  forms  a sumptuous  volume,  richly  bound  in  vellum 
and  parchment,  and  splendidly  printed  in  a very  fine  old- 
faced,  double  pica  type.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  main  purport  of  the  vmrk  is  to  show  what 
modern  typographers  can  do  to  the  advancement  and 
p:lory  of  their  art,  and  in  this  the  publishers,  who  are  also 
■the  printers,  have  thoroughly  succeeded.  Nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  bold  type  and  heavy  paper ; 
nothing  more  exquisite  than  the  printing  and  binding. 
Most  of  the  initial  letters  are  very  good,  although  the 
twelve  large  etchings  are  scarcely  so  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Sutton  Sharpe  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  the  true 
aim  and  end  of  the  art  of  etching,  and  the  plates  strike 
■one  as  being  weak  in  quality  and  generally  “amateurish.” 
AVe  are  the  more  surprised  at  this  as  some  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
■sketches  have  obtained  deserved  credit  for  their  delicacy 
of  tone  and  poetic  feeling.  However,  as  an  appeal  to  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  on  the  ground  of  the  excellence  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  we  may  fairly  award  the  book 
.the  most  unqualified  praise. 

The  Faro-write  Pichire  Booh  and  Nursery  Corapanion. 

(Griffith  & Farran.) 

Mk.  Chahles  Welsh  is  specially  interested  in,  and  always 
anxious  for  information  about,  the  children's  literature 
of  John  Newbery’s  time.  To  him,  we  believe,  we  are 
indebted  for  this  beautiful  and  delightful  work,  which 
does  credit  alike  to  his  taste  and  judgment. 

To  all  collectors  of  stamps,  crests,  and  monograms,  we 
•can  only  say  that,  if  they  wish  to  set  forth  their  collec- 
tions to  the  best  advantage,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
supply  themselves  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  Stamp  and  Crest 
-and  Monogram  Albums. 


The  following  Record  publications,  under  the  direction 
■of  the  jMaster  of  the  Rolls,  are  completed  at  press  : — 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  during  the 
Comniomoealth,  vol.  vi.,  1653-4,  edited  by  Mrs.  Everett 
Green ; Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Bechet,  Arch- 
lishop  of  Canterbury,  vol.  iv.,  edited  by  Canon  J.  Craigie 
Robertson  of  Canterbury;  Recweil  des  Cronicfwes  et  An- 
chiennes  Istories  de  la  Grant  Bretaigne  a present  Nomme 
Fngleterre,  i)ar  Jehan  de  AVaurin,  vol.  iii.,  1422-1431, 
edited  by  AVilliam  Hardy,  Esq  , F.S.A.,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Public  Records. 


Our  Christmas  number  will  contain,  amongst  others, 
the  following  special  Notes  “ The  New  Year  in  Russia,” 
by  W.  11.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.  ; “ Hurrah  ! for  the  Ballad 
Alongers  !”  by  AV.  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A. ; “Yuletide  Chit- 
Chiit,”  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A. ; “Christmas 
Doings  at  York  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,”  by  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.;  “Christmas  Trees,  Rag  Bushes, 
and  the  AVorld-Tree,”  by  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  M.A. 


i!2nttrc^  to  CorrrSpoiiRrut^. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Our  friend  Rev.  E.  Marshall  writes;— “In  my  note 
on  BLich-mann  (ajite,  p.  465)  Melancthon  was  put  by  a slip 
of  recollection  for  Peter  Martyr.” 

S.  P. — The  anecdote  is  well  known,  and  occurs  in  many 
accounts  of  Hogarth.  The  name  of  the  nobleman  has 
not,  we  believe,  transpired. 

A.  F.  asks  for  the  titles  of  any  books  on  ancient  furni- 
ture. 

C.  S. — Anticipated ; see  p.  495. 

NUTICS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


EI.SHOP  WILBERFORCE. 

"With  Portrait,  8vo.  15«. 

FTEST  VOLUME  of  Canon  Ashwell’s 

I LIFE  of  the  It\TE  HISHOP  WILBERFOKCE  will  be  Pub- 
lished  oa  TUE'>1>AY,  I'ecember  23,  aud  may  thea  be  obtained  at  all 
liookaellers’ and  l^ibraries. 

***  The  FIRST  EDITION  consists  of  5,000  Copies. 
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rPHE  SECOND  EDITION  of  Miss  Bird’s  RIDE 

-I  un  horseback  ACROSS  the  ROOKY  MOUNTAINS  is 
NOW  READY. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  THE  NEW  PEERAGE,  royal  tvo.  1530  pages, 
cloth  gilt,  price  -i2s. 

rpHE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  and 

k KNlGHT\GEoftbe  BRlTISHEMPIREforl890  ByJOSEPB 
FoSTEB.  With  more  than  Fourteen  Hundred  Engravings  of  Arms, 
and  numerous  ocher  Illustratious 

This  work  contains  fuller  accounts  of  the  Families  and  Connexions 
of  the  Nobility  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  of  the  kind. 
All  the  Coats  of  Arms  have  been  revised  and  corrected  by  the  records 
of  the  College  of  Arms  and  the  Lyon  Ufhee,  and  are  artistically  designed, 
Westminster:  NICHOLS  & SONS,  25,  Parliament  Street. 
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T ODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for 

AA  1080.  Uuder  the  EKpecial  Patronage  of  HER  IMAJESTY.  Cor- 
reeled  by  the  Nobility.  Forty-uiuth  Edition.  1 vol.  royal  8vo.  "With 
the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  3ls.  6d.  bound,  gilt  edges. 

HURST  & BLACKETT,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Published  by  Subscription,  price  3 Guineas, 

A N ORDINARY  of  BRITISH  ARMORIALS : 

iX  a Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms,  so  arranged  that  the  Names  of 
Families  whose  Shields  have  been  placed  upon  Buildings,  Seals,  Plate, 
Glass,  <fec.,  can  be  readily  ascertained.  By  the  late  J.  W.  PAP  WURTH, 
and  Edited  from  p.  6*9Jby  A,  W.  MuRAN’T,  F.S.A. 

In  ]12.'5  pages, 8vo.  double  columns,  stiched,  to  bind  in  1 or  2 vola. 
Address  Mr.  ’W.  PAPWORTII,  33,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C. 
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I 

I THE  NEW  YEAR  IN  RUSSIA, 

j In  olden  times  the  New  Year  began  in  Russia 
I with  the  month  of  March.  In  the  year  1348 
September  was  substituted  for  March,  and 

1 reigned  in  its  stead  until  1700,  when  January 
was  allowed  to  take  precedence.  Only  it  must 
be  remembered  that  January  begins  in  Russia 
twelve  days  later  than  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
In  favour  of  September  there  was  a good  deal  to 
he  said.  The  Russian  peasants  were  ready  enough 
to  listen  to  the  order  given  to  the  Hebrew  : 

In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  shall  ye  have  a sabbath,  a memorial  of 
blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation.  Ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein”  (Lev.  xxiii. 
24:,  26).  Like  many  other  tillers  of  the  soil,  they 
rejoiced  in  the  advent  of  the  month  which  wit- 
nessed the  end  of  the  summer  labours,  and 
brought  with  it  the  rest  and  enjoyment  deserved 
by  hearts  long  vexed  by  anxiety  as  the  corn 
ripened  and  the  fruits  grew  mellow,  and  by 
hands  weary  with  the  labours  of  the  harvest. 
The  1st  of  September  is  consecrated  to  St. 
Simeon  Stylites,  who  is  still  known  to  the 
Russian  peasantry  by  the  name  of  Semen  Lyeto- 
provodets,  Simon  the  Year-leader,  the  designation  | 
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alluding  to  his  day  being  that  which  of  old 
introduced  another  year  to  Russian  men.  The 
word  lyeto  means  either  summer  or  year ; and 
this  fact  has  been  used  by  some  Russian  writers 
as  a proof  that  the  old  Slavs  were  a mild  race, 
seeing  tliat  they  counted  by  summers,  whereas 
sterner  races  marked  the  course  of  time  by  the 
succession  of  winters.  When  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember came  in  olden  days  at  Moscow,  it  was 
hailed  not  only  with  popular  festivities,  but  also 
with  religious  observances.  On  its  eve  vespers 
were  sung.  The  Patriarch  assisted,  in  his 
gorgeous  robes  ; the  congregation  held  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands.  When  the  morn  came 
matins  were  performed,  and  the  great  bell  spread 
abroad,  with  its  mighty  voice,  the  glad  tidings  of 
a new  year.  Later  on  in  tlie  day  a grand 
religious  function  took  place,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal parts  were  allotted  to  the  Tsar,  the 
Patriarch,  and  the  picture  of  St.  Simeon 
Stylites.  In  1699  it  was  performed  for  the  last 
time,  and  a German  traveller  who  was  then  in 
Moscow  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  how 
the  two  young  Tsars,  John  and  Peter,  sat  on 
thrones  in  the  Kremlin  Square,  clad  in  precious 
raiment,  and  surrounded  by  Boyars  and  common 
folk  ; and  how  the  Patriarch  came  forward, 
sprinkled  them  with  holy  water,  gave  the  Tsars 
the  cross  to  kiss,  and  wished  them  many  years 
and  a happy  reign.  Then,  turning  to  the  people, 
he  congratulated  them  on  the  arrival  of  a new 
year,  and  prayed  for  God’s  blessing  on  all  good 
works ; whereupon  the  people  cried  aloud, 
“ Amen  ! Amen  ! ” 

Nowadays  the  New  Year  brings  with  it  chiefly 
revels  and  congratulations.  The  custom  of  con- 
gratulating friends  on  its  arrival,  now  universal 
in  Russia,  is  a comparatively  modern  innovation, 
not  being  more  than  two  or  three  centuries  old. 
But  feasting  at  and  after  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice  was  always  considered  by  all  Slavs  a 
sacred  duty,  and  the  pies  which  are  now  eaten 
by  the  Russian  moujik,  in  honour  of  the  infant 
year,  are  the  direct  descendants  of  those  on  which 
his  remote  ancestors  feasted,  as  they  hailed  the 
restoration  to  'vigour  of  the  long  enfeebled  sun- 
god.  For  many  centuries  has  a special  dish  of 
Jcasha,  or  stewed  grain,  gladdened  the  Russian 
heart  a week  after  Christmas.  And  very  long 
has  existed  a curious  rite,  connected  with  grain, 
performed  on  the  New  Year’s  festival.  Among 
the  Baltic  Slavs  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  some 
seven  centuries  ago,  a priest  at  that  time  jilaying 
in  it  a leading  part.  In  Little  Russia  it  is  now 
the  father  of  the  family  who  is  the  chief  per- 
former. He  takes  his  place  behind  a pile  of 
sheaves,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  placed  a large 
pie,  and  asks  his  children  if  they  can  see  him. 
They  answer  that  they  cannot.  Then  he  ex- 
presses a hope,  which  was  probably  in  olden 
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times  a prayer  to  pagan  gods,  that  his  fields  may 
in  the  summer  time  produce  corn  so  high  that 
he  may  be  able  to  walk  in  it  unseen.  Of  heathen 
origin,  doubtless,  is  another  custom,  still  pre- 
served among  the  peasants  of  White  Russia. 
On  New  Year’s  Eve  two  lads  are  led  about  from 
door  to  door,  one  dressed  in  festal  raiment,  and 
crowned  with  ears  of  rye  ; tlie  other  wearing  a 
ragged  dress  and  a wreath  composed  of  straw. 
Before  arriving  at  a cottage  they  are  veiled  so 
as  not  easily  to  be  recognized,  and  then  its 
owner  is  told  to  choose  one  of  the  two.  If  he 
selects  the  richly-decked  mummer,  a song  is 
sung  by  his  visitors,  predicting  for  him  a 
plenteous  harvest  and  a well-filled  purse.  If 
his  choice  falls  upon  the  other,  the  singers  chant 
a melancholy  strain  foreboding  woe.  But  if  a 
good  present  be  expected,  the  “ Rich  Kolyada” 
is  probably  put  forward  so  as  to  be  naturally 
selected  ; the  presents  which  are  given  on  such 
occasions  doubtless  taking  the  place  of  the  offer- 
ings which  in  pagan  days  were  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  gods  with  a sacrifice. 

W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 


HUKEAH  ! FOE  THE  BALLAD-MONGEES  ! 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,— I want  to  have  a finger 
in  your  Christmas  pie  ! and  this  is  why.  In 
1838  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  a share 
with  my  old  friends  John  Bruce,  J.  G.  Nichols, 
dear  old  Thomas  Amyot,  J.  Payne  Collier,  and 
others  in  the  formation  of  the  Camden  Society  ; 
and  afterwards,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  management.  I 
served  also  on  tlie  Council  of  the  Percy 
Society,  and  on  that  of  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
both  instituted  about  1840.  When  Mr.  Furni- 
vall  started  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  in 
advocating  its  claims  to  support  his  zeal 
outran  his  discretion.  He  denounced  the  short- 
comings of  the  Council  of  the  original  Shake- 
speare Society  in  such  strong  language  that  I felt 
bound  to  vindicate  myself  from  strictures  which 
I felt  I did  not  deserve.  Perhaps  I did  this  with 
zeal  and  discretion  equally  disproportionate. 

But  “ Christmas  is  a coming,”  and  to  me  it  has 
been  happily  heralded  in  by  two  books  specially 
appropriate  to  the  season.  These  books  owe 
their  origin  to  Mr.  Furnivall  having  again,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  allowed  his  zeal,  or  perhaps 
I should  in  this  case  substitute  enthusiasm, 
to  outrun  his  worldly  wisdom.  When  that 
gentleman  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  preservation  of  our  early 
unprinted  national  literature,  and  determined 
on  the  establishment  of  the  New  Shak- 
spere Society,  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  (which  last  alone 
has,  with  its  Extra  Series,  given  to  the  press 


more  than  one  hundred  volumes  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest),  he  need  scarcely  have  sighed 
for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  completion  of  the  re- 
print of  the  Percy  Manuscripts,  he  determined 
to  crown  the  good  work  he  had  done  by  starting 
a Ballad  Society,  he  surely  must  have  exclaimed, 
with  lachimo, 

“Arm  me,  Audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! ” 

And  no  less  surely  has  his  invocation  been  an- 
swe'red  as  it  deserved,  and  crowned  with  success ; 
for  I am  bound  to  admit  that,  in  this  case,  what 
has  been  done,  however  wanting  in  worldly  wis- 
dom, not  only 

“ Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best,” 
but  bids  fair  to  prove  so. 

The  two  books  to  which  I have  alluded  are 
Nos.  18  and  19  of  the  publications  of  the  Ballad 
Society,  being  parts  viii.  and  ix.  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads,  edited  by  that 
master  of  our  ballad  lore  and  popular  music,  my 
old  friend  William  Chappell.  Could  any  two 
volumes  be  more  welcome  to  the  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  at  this  season?  But  I regret  to 
add  that  they  are  the  last  we  are  to  have  from 
the  hands  of  one,  speaking  of  whom  his  succes- 
sor in  the  good  work,  the  editor  and  illustrator 
of  the  Bagford  Ballads,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth, 
thus  concludes  his  introduction  to  that  collec- 
tion 

“ In  friendship,  and  in  admiration  also,  let  our  final 
word  be  an  expression  of  the  gratitude  due  from  every 
lover  of  old  ballads,  and  every  member  of  the  Society, 
to  him  who  has  done  more  than  all  others  in  raising  to 
its  true  place  in  national  regard  the  English  popular 
music  of  the  olden  time.  We  could  not  wish  to  write  a 
better  last  word  than  the  honoured  name  of  William 
Chappell.” 

Wlien  we  take  into  consideration  how  difficult 
of  access  twenty  years  ago  were  the  treasures  of 
ballad  lore  which  had  been  gathered  together  by 
Pepys,  Bagford,  Rawlinson,  Douce,  &c. , the 
idea  of  collecting,  editing,  printing,  and  illus- 
trating these  old-world  songs,  and  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  readers  for  fewer  shillings  than 
the  originals  had  cost  pounds,  could  only  have 
occurred  to  a man  “whose  zeal  is  apt  to  outrun 
his  discretion.” 

And  now,  how  may  we  best  mark  our  sense  of 
such  conduct  ? The  course  is  very  plain.  Let 
every  one  who,  like  Mopsa,  “ Loves  a ballad  in 
print  o’  life,  for  then  we  know  they  are  true,”' 
at  the  coming  Yuletide  drain  the  wassail  bowl 
to  the  health  of  “Furnivall,  Chappell,  and 
Ebsworth,”  and  to  the  “ Success  of  the  Ballad 
Society,”  and  then  prove  how  sincere  and  earnest 
is  their  wish  for  such  success  by  enlisting  their 
friends  as  new  subscribers. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

P.S. — I am  sure  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  W.  A. 
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I'Dalziel,  No.  67,  Victoria  Eoad,  Finsbury  Park, 

f N. , will  gladly  furnish  any  one  with  copies  of  Mr! 
u Furnivall’s  interesting  Sixth  Eeport,  which  con- 
Ijtains  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth’s  magnificent  offer, 
i'not  only  of  editing  future  collections,  but  of 
<1  placing  his  peculiar  talent  as  a fac-similist  of  old 
woodcuts  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  Society. 


YULETIDE  CHIT-CHAT. 

iThat  graphic  description  given  by  Sir  Walter 
• Scott  in  Marmion  of  the  celebration  of  Yuletide 
j;  when  “ England  was  m'^rry  England  ” will  ever 
remain  a lasting  record  of  the  festivities  of  this 
4i  season  in  the  days  of  .ong  ago.  Clrristmas  is 
f not  what  it  used  to  bo,  when  its  observance  was 

i'l  marked  not  only  with  profuse  hospitality  but 
with  every  conceivable  kind  of  diversion.  Those, 
indeed,  were  the  golden  days  of  merry-making, 
when  the  feudal  chieftain  gave  to  his  friends  and 
retainers  a grand  and  sumptuous  banquet ; and 
when,  too,  for  a fortnight  and  upwards  the 
barons  and  knights  kept  open  house,  during 
which  time  nothing  was  heard  of  but  revelry 
and  feasting.  It  was  at  this  season  that  all 
conventionalism  was  dropped,  and  “ ceremony 
doffed  his  pride,”  and  social  equality  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Thus  : — 

“The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose. 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  ‘ post  and  pair.’ 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down  ! ” 

Those,  in  truth,  were  genuine  and  hearty 
Christmas  gatherings,  when  “ the  fire,  with  well 
dried  logs  supplied,  went  roaring  up  the  chim- 
ney,” and  the  wassail  in  good  brown  bowls, 
garnished  daintily  with  ribbons,  the  work  of 
some  fair  and  graceful  hand,  went  merrily 
round,  while  many  an  earnest  good  wish  and 
loving  prayer  were  uttered.  If,  however, 
as  in  days  gone  by,  Christmas  has  been  shorn  of 
much  of  its  festive  mirth,  and  robbed  of  those 
jovial  customs  which  oft  “ could  cheer  the  poor 
man’s  heart  through  half  the  year,”  let  us  ever 
hope  that  the  spirit  of  this  thrice  joyous  season 
■ — at  once  holy  and  festive — will  never  lose  its 
significance  in  our  hearts,  nor  its  kindly  message 
of  good  will  meet  with  a cold  response.  It 
would  be  a source  of  deep  regret  if,  through  the 
caprice  of  fashion,  Christmas  should  ever  either 
forfeit  its  joyful  aspect  or  be  deprived  of  its  hos- 
pitality as  seen  in  the  festive  board,  the  blazing 
fire,  and  the  moderate  cup,  enlivened  by  music, 
wit,  and  song.  Christmas,  too,  would  lack  much 
of  its  mirth  without  those  harmless  sports  and 
pastimes  which,  while  they  afford  even  to  the 
old  a reflected  pleasure  from  delighting  the 


young,  help  once  more  to  call  back  the  pleasant 
memories  of  their  own  childhood.  Again,  too, 
if  many  a Yuletide  custom  has  passed  away,  yet 
we  would  hope  that  the  lesson  of  philanthropy 
which  it  often  inculcated  may  prompt  us  to  look 
beyond  our  own  domestic  circle,  and  by  some 
little  act  of  kindness  to  kindle  a similar  gladness 
and  brightness  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and 
destitute  ; for,  after  all,  this,  as  a writer  on  the 
subject  has  truly  remarked,  “ constitutes  the 
noblest  way  in  which  we  can  commemorate 
the  Founder  of  that  religion  which  teaches  uni- 
versal love.”  Thus  a pretty  custom  once  ob- 
served in  a little  Yorkshire  village,  which 
consisted  in  suspending  on  Christmas  Eve  outside 
the  porch  a sheaf  of  corn  for  the  special  use  of 
the  birds,  is  only  one  out  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  kindly  thoughtfulness  that  was 
formerly  extended  at  this  season  even  to  the 
feathered  race  ; while  in  Herefordshire  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  farmer  on  Clmistmas  morning 
was  to  give  a good  feed  of  hay  to  every  one  of 
his  beasts.  There  was,  too,  in  many  places  a 
practice  at  this  season  of  wassailing  the  orchards, 
when  hot  cake  and  cider  were  thrown  over  the 
principal  apple  as  an  offering,  a doggerel,  such  as 
the  following,  being  sung  on  the  occasion  : — 

“ Apples  and  pears,  with  right  good  com, 

Come  in  plenty  to  every  one. 

Eat  and  drink  good  cake  and  hot  ale. 

Give  earth  to  drink  and  she’ll  not  fail.” 

If  Yuletide  has  had  its  countless  customs  and 
superstitions,  very  many  of  which  have  from 
year  to  year  been  faithfully  chronicled  in  the 
pages  of  our  good  old  friend.  Notes  aiid  Queries, 
so  likewise  is  it  rich  in  legendary  lore.  For 
eighteen  centuries  the  imaginative  mind  has 
invested  the  sacred  event  which  this  festival 
commemorates  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  super- 
natural, and  hence  in  this,  as  in  other  countries, 
we  find  many  a beautiful  legendary  belief  cre- 
dited. Space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  these,  briefly  noticing  a popular 
one,  which  represents  the  cock  as  crowing  all 
night  long  on  Christmas  Eve,  being  supposed  by 
his  vigilance  to  scare  away  malignant  spirits. 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  idea  in  Hamlet,  where 
he  makes  Marcellus,  speaking  of  the  ghost, 
say 

“ It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

Some  say  that  ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome ; then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 

So  hallow’d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.” 

In  short,  there  is  a complete  prostration  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  ; and  thus  for  the  time  being 
mankind  is  said  to  be  released  from  the  influence 
of  all  those  evil  forces  which  otherwise  exert 
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such  sway.  Again,  there  has  been  a belief  from 
time  immemorial — one,  too,  not  confined  to  our 
own  country — that  at  Yuletide  all  nature  unites 
in  celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ ; hence  the 
cattle  in  their  stalls  are  supposed  to  fall  on  their 
knees  in  adoration,  as  the  legend  reports  them 
to  have  done  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  and 
bees  to  make  a humming  noise  in  their  hives. 

As  usual  in  most  of  our  festivals,  the  edible 
and  potable  celebrations  have  to  a great  degree 
survived  all  the  others.  Mince-pies  still  main- 
tain a savoury  remembrance  in  our  mouths,  and 
the  plum-pudding,  the  probable  representative 
of  the  plum-porridge  of  former  times,  is  an  im- 
portant item  at  every  Christmas  dinner.  The 
following  amusing  anecdote,  no  doubt  known  to 
many  of  your  readers,  may  yet  be  new  to  some. 
It  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  Anecdotes  and 
Biographical  Sketches,  by  Lady  Hawkins,  widow 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Dr.  Schomberg,  of  Reading,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  spent  a Christmas  at  Paris  with  some 
English  friends.  They  were  desirous  to  cele- 
brate the  season,  in  the  manner  of  their  own 
country,  by  having  as  one  dish  at  their  table  an 
English  plum-jmdding  ; but  no  cook  was  found 
equal  to  the  task  of  making  it.  A clergyman  of 
the  party  had,  indeed,  a receipt-book,  but  this 
did  not  sufficiently  explain  the  jn’ocess.  Dr. 
Schomberg,  however,  supplied  all  that  was  want- 
mg  by  throwing  the  recipe  into  the  form  of  a 
prescription,  and  sending  it  to  the  apothecary  to 
be  made  up.  To  prevent  any  chance  of  error,  he 
directed  that  it  should  be  boiled  in  a cloth,  and 
sent  home  in  the  same  cloth.  At  the  specified 
hour  it  arrived,  borne  by  the  apothecary’s  as- 
sistant, and  preceded  by  the  apothecary  himself, 
dressed  according  to  the  professional  formality  of 
the  time,  with  a sword.  Seeing,  on  his  entry 
into  the  apartment,  instead  of  signs  of  sickness  a 
table  weU  filled,  and  surrounded  by  very  merry 
faces,  he  perceived  that  he  was  made  a party  in 
a joke  that  turned  on  himself,  and  indignantly 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  ; but  an  invitation  to 
taste  his  o^vn  cookery  appeased  him,  and  all  was 
well.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer. 


A CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  OXFORD  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

“Eheu  fugaces  Fostume,  Postume,  labuntur 
anni,”  truly  and  graj^hically  observes  Horace, 
and  not  only  do  they  pass  swiftly  by,  but,  as  he 
proceeds  to  say,  they  leave  their  traces  indelibly 
stamped,  and  each  succeeding  Christmas,  it  may 
be  added,  seems  to  come  more  rapidly  than  its 
predecessor.  In  how  many  different  places, 
and  with  what  different  companions,  has  this 
great  festival  been  kept  in  childhood,  youth,  and 
manhood.  Sometimes  in  the  town,  on  that  day 
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suspending  its  business ; sometimes  in  a quiet 
village  of  the  Ultima  Thule  description ; but 
both  uniting  to  do  honour  as  best  they  might  to 
this  high  festival. 

“Far  from  the  madding  crowd,”  my  mind  at 
this  season  reverts  back  to  one  Christmas  spent 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  abode  of  learning,  the 
renowned  University  of  Oxford,  and  calls  up, 
like  “ spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  the  unfor- 
gotten memories  of  the  past,  those  days  of  the 
“lumenque  juventse  purpureum,”  long  before 
the  hair  had  become  a “ sable  silver’d,”  and  the 
wrinkles  and  crowsfeet  were  planted.  Old  faces 
look  down,  old  forms  come  trooping  past  at  this 
very  moment,  without  needing  the  wand  of  the 
enchanter  to  summon  them. 

Thirty  years  ago — a long  vista  to  look  down 
indeed — when  an  undergraduate,  permission  had 
been  obtained  by  me,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
spend  a portion  of  the  winter  vacation  in  college, 
and  a sharp  frost  set  in,  which  materially  added  to 
the  attractions  of  Oxford.  What  glorious  days 
were  spent  in  Port  Meadow  and  Long  Meadow, 
on  ice  as  smooth  as  glass  and  hard  as  iron,  and 
skating  was  clearly  an  accomplishment  which 
had  not  been  neglected  by  either  town  or  gown  I 
Numerous  were  the  devices  inscribed,  not,  in- 
deed, by  cunning  hands,  but  by  skilful  feet,  and 
many  of  those  mystic  evolutions  performed 
which  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen  called  reels. 

The  eve  of  the  great  festival  was  now  at  hand, 
and  the  sweet  bells  dancing  merrily  in  the 
graceful  tower  of  Magdalen  College  heralded 
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its  approach,  answered  by  those  from  St.  Mary’s 
Church  and  New  College  and  Merton.  And  now 
Christmas  Day  arrived,  in  its  fitting  garb  of  frost 
and  snow.  The  chapel  service  Avas  duly  attended, 
and  towards  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  pre- 
parations were  evidently  being  made  for  the 
great  event  of  the  day  in  Oxford,  the  bringing 
in  the  boar’s  head  at  Queen’s  College — the  only 
college  in  theUniversity  where  the  time-honoured 
custom  prevailed,  and  is  still  religiously  ob- 
served. It  also  obtains  at  St.  John’s  College, 
in  the  sister  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  high  table  in  the  fine  college  haU  was 
now  set  in  order,  and  from  the  walls  looked 
down  the  portraits  of  Robert  de  Eglesfield,  the 
founder,  Queen  Philippa,  Queen  Caroline  (the 
college  is  under  the  patronage  of  Queens  Con- 
sort), Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Henry  V., 
“ victor  hostium  et  sui,”  Addison,  and  Tickell, 
with  many  other  celebrated  men  educated  at 
Queen’s  in  former  years.  Let  it  be  hoped  that 
in  the  present  day  “ uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter.” 
The  Provost,  a fine  specimen  of  the  old  north 
country  clergyman,  was  seated  at  the  middle  of 
the  table,  and  by  his  side  the  Senior  Fellow,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Maude,  once  in  early  life  a detenu, 
when  Napoleon  I.  ordered  all  the  English  who 
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lippened  to  bo  resident  in  France  to  be  seized 
lid  imprisoned.  Both  of  them  had  graduated 
li  the  last  century,  and  could  remember  far 
Bifferent  times  in  Oxfoi-d  ; amongst  other  cus- 
|)ms  of  the  past,  the  days  when  in  the  college 
jail  the  scholars  humbly  waited  upon  the  fellows. 
Jhere,  too,  was  that  tutor,  whose  academical 
lareer  had  been  one  of  the  most  marked  distinc- 
lion  ever  known  in  Oxford,  and  who  now  pre- 
,des  iis  dean  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
|lie  English  cathedi’als. 

The  hall  doors  were  now  Hung  open  to  their 
j/idost  extent,  and  there  entered,  making  its  way 
Ihrough  the  crowded  hall,  a procession  consisting 
]if  choristers,  the  tall  form  of  the  solo  singer  pre- 
J;eding  the  boar’s  head  of  huge  size,  said  to 
jveigh  seventy  pounds,  on  an  immense  dish  held 
an  high  by  four  tall  serving-men  of  the  college, 
[ind  the  rear  brought  up  by  the  undergi-aduates 
J’emaining  in  college.  A solemn  silence  then 
jprevailed,  and  the  solo  singer — then  a Fellow 
of  Queen’s  College,  but  now  Archbishoj)  of 
jlfork — touching  with  his  hand  the  dish,  com- 
jmenced  to  troll  out  in  grand  bass  tones  the 
lancient  carol  to  a solemn  chant : — 

“ The  boar’s  head  in  hand  bear  I, 

• Bedecked  with  bays  and  resemary. 

And  I pray  you  my  masters  sing  merrily, 
yuot  estis  in  Convivio, 

Caput  apri  defero, 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

“ The  boar’s  head,  as  I understand, 

Is  the  bravest  dish  in  all  this  land. 

Which  thus  bedecked  with  a gay  garland. 

Let  us  servire  Cantico. 

Caput  apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

“ Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honour  of  the  King  of  Bliss ; 

Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is. 

In  Reginensi  Atrio. 

Caput  apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino.” 

The  undergraduates  joined  in  the  chorus,  and 
then  the  boar’s  head  was  deposited  on  the  high 
table.  What  a word-picture  has  Sir  Walter 
Scott  given  of  this  old  custom  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  sixth  canto  of  Marmion,  adch’essed  to 
his  literary  friend,  that  old  Oxonian,  Richard 
Heber ; and  it  may  be  added,  how  he  would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  seen  the  ceremony  ! 

" The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  ; 

The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone  the  day  to  grace. 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to’ part  the  squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 

By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  ; 

Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary.” 

The  boar’s  head  was  soon  removed  from  the  high 
table,  and  then  was  placed  before  the  under- 


graduates, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner — 
a real  Christmas  one  indeed — in  which  turkey 
and  plum-pudding  were  not  forgotten,  the  mag- 
nificent grace  cup,  filled  with  some  beverage 
known  presumably  to  the  college  butler  alone,  was 
handed  round.  'The  'poculum  charitatis  is  made 
of  a magnificent  horn,  standing  on  four  gilt  claws, 
and  its  lid  is  formed  of  an  eagle,  a rebus,  of 
course,  on  the  name  of  the  founder,  Robert  de 
Eglesfield,  whose  arms.  Argent,  three  eagles 
displayed  gules,  form  the  arms  of  the  college. 
The  dinner  came  to  an  end,  and  then  a Latin 
grace  was  said,  in  which  it  was  not  forgotten  to 
say,  “ Agimus  Tibi  gratias  pro  fundatore  nostro 
Roberto  Eglesfield,  cseterisque  nostris  benefac- 
toribus,  quorum  beneficiis  hie  ad  pietatem  et 
Literarum  studia  alimur.  Amen.” 

How  few  survive  who  were  present  on  that 
day — Christmas  Day,  1849  ! As  Justice  Shallow 
says,  “ And  to  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ances are  dead  !”  How  widely  scattered  are  the 
survivors  at  the  present  moment ! How  different 
their  lots  in  life  ! But  too  much  moralizing  is 
out  of  place  at  this  festive  season  ; so,  then,  let 
one  of  the  oldest  contributors  to  “ N.  &Q. ,” 
whose  earliest  communications  date  almost  from, 
the  above  period,  wish  all  its  contributors,  and 
readers  in  general — and  in  particular  those  of 
them  who  have  ever  dwelt,  or  are  now  dwelling, 
in  that  fair  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  clas- 
sically called  Rhedycina — a merry  Christmas 
and  a happy  Hew  Year  ! « 

“ Oujus  amor  nunquam  labetur  pectore  nostro.” 

John  Pickjord,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  AVoodbridge. 


Christmas  Doings  at  York  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century. — From  very  early  times  it 
was  the  custom  in  many  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations to  observe  on  the  three  days  after  Christ- 
mas Day  the  tripudia  respectively  of  deacons, 
priests,  and  boys.  One  of  the  MSS.  used  by 
Dr.  Henderson  in  his  edition  of  the  York  Missal 
belonged  to  the  Metropolitan  Church,  and  has 
many  rubrics  specially  referring  to  it.  Amongst 
them  are  some  which  let  us  see  with  what 
observances  these  tripudia  were  kept  there  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ; and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  fooling  was  innocent  enough,  and 
there  was  none  of  the  grotesque  indecency  which 
was  indulged  in  in  some  places — chiefly,  I believe, 
in  Germany  and  parts  of  France.  Other  fes- 
tivities may  have  taken  place  outside  the  church — 
and  probably  did— but  inside  it  things  went  on 
as  usual,  except  that  particular  prominence  was 
given  on  each  day  to  the  order  who  were  cele- 
brating their  feast,  and  all  the  choral  parts  of  the 
service  were  assigned  to  them.  St.  Stephen’s 
Day,  the  morrow  of  Christmas  Day,  belonged  to 
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the  deacons,  witli  whom  were  classed  the  snb- 
deacons.  After  the  procession,  instead  of  taking 
their  places  in  the  stalls  they  stood  togetlier  in 
the  midst  of  the  quire,  and  the  Introit  was  begun 
by  one  of  them.  Tlie  Grayle  was  sung  in  tlie 
jnilpitum  by  three  deacons  in  copes,  and  the 
“Alleluya”  a turha  in  medio  chori.  The 
sequence,  too,  was  begun  by  a deacon.  The 
next  day,  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  was  the 
great  day  of  the  priests,  and  by  old  custom  all 
the  priests  in  the  city  attended  the  Cathedral  in 
silk  copes,  and,  if  it  were  Sunday,  joined  in  the 
procession.  During  the  service  they  stood  in 
order  on  each  side  of  the  quire.  Tlie  Introit 
was  begun  by  the  precentor — himself  a priest. 
Three  priests  sang  tlie  Grayle  in  tlie  pidpitum. 
The  “ Alleluya”  was  sung  a turba  Presbyteriorum, 
and  the  sequence  begun  by  the  succentor,  who 
would  also  be  a priest.  Next  came  Innocents’ 
Day,  and  with  it  the  boy  bishop  and  his  chapter. 
“Prius  facta  processione,  si  Dominica  fuerit, 
omnibus  pueris  in  capis.  Prmcentor  illorum 
incipiat  officium,”  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  the 
Introit,  and  so  the  service  went  on  “Om- 
nibus pueris  in  medio  chori  stantibus  et  ibi 
omnia  cantantibus,  Episcoj^o  eorum  interim  in 
cathedra  sedente.”  Three  boys  sang  the  Grayle 
in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  and  the  turba  puerorum 
sang  “Alleluya”  if  it  were  Sunday,  and  if  not 
^‘Laus  tibi  Christe.”  The  boy  precentor  began 
the  sequence,  and  the  deacon  sought  the  blessing 
of  the  boy  bishop  before  the  Gospel,  and  pre- 
sented the  book  for  him  to  kiss  after  it.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  the  boy  bishop  blessed  the 
people  at  York,  but  he  did  in  some  places. 

J.  T.  Micklethwaite. 

6,  Delahay  Street. 

Christmas  in  Yorkshire  at  the  beginning 
OF  THIS  Centdrt. — At  6 A.M.  the  waits  went 
about  singing ; at  11  a.m.  there  was  service  in  the 
church,  adorned  with  holly,  which  remained  until 
Good  Friday. 

WhoLe  oxen  and  sheep,  and  to  each  person  a 
pint  of  ale,  were  given  in  parishes  by  the  land- 
owners  and  clergy. 

North  Riding.  From  Martinmas  a party  of  women 
singers  until  Christmas  Eve  carried  about  a wax 
image  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  adorned  with  box  and 
evergreens,  chanting  a hymn.  The  folks  on  the 
Eve  produced  for  their  “ good  living,”  or  feast,  a 
cheese  marked  witn  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
furmety  made  of  barley  and  meal.  The  Yule  clog 
was  burned  on  the  hearth. 

St.  Stephen’s  Day.  Goose  pies  not  eaten  were 
kept  till  Candlemas  D.ay.  Six  youths,  called  sword 
dancers,  dressed  in  white,  and  decked  with  ribbons, 
accompanied  by  a fiddler,  a boy  in  fantastic  attire, 
the  Bessy,  and  a Doctor,  practised  a rude  dance  in 
six  acts  till  New  Year’s  Day,  when  they  ended 


with  a feast.  The  Bessy  interfered,  whilst  the 
dancers  surrounded  him  with  swords,  and  he  was 
killed. 

On  New  and  Old  Christmas  Eve  watch  was 
kept  at  the  hives,  and  the  humming  showed  which 
date  the  bees  regarded  as  the  true. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  no  fires  were  lighted.  If  a 
candle  was  lighted  in  a neighbour’s  house  it  was 
followed  by  a death  in  the  family. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

A Roman  Banquet. — A description  of  a 
Roman  banquet,  which  took  place  about  75  b.c. 
on  9th  Calends  of  September  (mentioned  by 
Macrobius,  book  ii.  cap.  xiii.),  appears  to  be  a 
suitable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this 
season. 

This  supper  {co&na),  which  corresponded  more 
nearly  with  the  dinner  of  modern  times,  was 
given  by  Lentulus  to  celebrate  his  inauguration 
as  Flamen  Martialis,  an  officer  who  ranked  among 
the  flamines  second  only  to  the  Flamen  Dialis. 
The  company  comprised  seven  of  the  pontifices, 
Q.  Catulus,  M.  .dilmilius  Lepidus,  D.  Syllanus, 
P.  Sctevola  Sextus,  Q.  Cornelius,  P.  Volumnius, 
P.  Albinovanus,  the  rex  sacrorum  C.  Caesar,  and 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  the  augur.  The  party,  how- 
ever, was  not  limited  to  men.  There  were  pre- 
sent four  of  the  vestals — Popilia,  Perpenia, 
Licinia,  and  Aruncia  (the  remaining  two  of 
their  colleagues  were  probably  obliged  to  remain 
at  the  temple  to  attend  to  the  sacred  fires),  the 
wife  of  Lentulus,  Publicia  the  flaminica,*  and 
his  mother-in-law,  Sempronia.  The  presence  of 
the  vestals  may  occasion  some  surprise,  but 
their  position  was  in  many  respects  anomalous. 
The  honours  paid  to  them  were  very  remarkable. 
They  were  attended  by  a lictor  when  they  went 
out,  and  even  consuls  and  governors  made  way 
for  them.  Like  the  peers  of  England,  they 
gave  their  evidence  without  taking  an  oath. 
The  duties  of  their  office  were  required  to  be 
very  strictly  performed,  and  the  most  terrible 
punishments  awaited  any  violation  of  their  vows. 
They  enjoyed  a fair  amount  of  liberty,  and  were 
allowed  to  walk  about  the  city,  to  attend  theati'es 
and  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  where  the  best 
places  were  reserved  for  them,  and  they  were,  as 
we  see,  sometimes  present  at  social  entertain- 
ments. They  were  even  able,  after  thirty  year’s 
service  as  vestals,  to  unconsecrate  themselves 
and  to  marry. 

The  company  at  Lentulus's  banquet  was 
arranged  .in  tliree  triclinia,  with  ivory  couches. 

* The  title  of  flaminica  was  usually  only  accorded  to 
the  wife  of  the  Flamen  Dialis.  Attached  to  the  office 
were  privileges,  and  also  some  restrictions.  Among  the 
latter  was  one  which  prohibited  her  from  mounting  a 
staircase  of  more  than  three  steps,  to  prevent  her  ankles 
being  seen. 
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|l  'he  pontihces  occupied  two  of  the  triclinia,  and 

■ he  third  was  given  to  the  ladies.  From  the 
• ecuiubent  position  of  the  guests,  who  were  said 
I o lie  in  the  bosom  of  each  other  (‘•alicujus  in 
i inii  cubare  ”),  it  would  not  have  been  decorous 

■ or  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  occupy  the  same 

■ ■ouch,  and  it  was,  indeed,  only  in  the  later  days 
I if  Eome  that  the  ladies  adopted  the  custom  of 
l eclining  at  table. 

I The  repast  commenced  with  the  anteccena,  for 
l.vhich  it  was  usual  to  serve  hors  d’auvres  for 
l;he  purpose  of  stimulating  the  appetite,  but  on 
■this  occasion  the  menu  of  the  anteccena  or  gus- 
Itatio  contained  some  dishes  which  were  tolerably 
Isolid.  Raw  oysters  d discretion  (“  ostreas  crudas 
[quantum  vellent”),  several  kinds  of  shell-fish 
[(“echini,  pelorides,  spondyli,  glycomarides, 
Imurices  purpurte,  balani  albi  et  nigri,  urticte  ”), 
thrushes,  asparagus,  fatted  fowls,  oyster  patties, 
ortolans,  haunches  of  a goat  and  wild  boar,  ancl 
I rich  meat  made  into  pasties. 

For  the  coena  there  were  poi-k,  wild  boar,  fish 
patties,  pork  pies,  ducks,  teal  soup,  hares,  rich 
meat  roasted,  wheaten  cakes  and  rolls. 

The  conversation  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  company  (following  the  advice 
given  in  the  Atticce  Nudes  of  Aulus  Gellius) 
avoided  painful  and  involved  subjects,  and 
limited  their  discourse  to  the  common  topics  of 
every-day  life.  It  would  certainly  have  sur- 
prised the  company  if  L.  Julius  Crnsar,  the 
augur,  had  informed  them  that  the  entertain- 
ment would  be  recorded  in  the  number  of 
“N.  & Q.”  for  December  27th,  1879.  F.  G. 

Chri.stmas  Trees,  Rag  Bushes,  and  the 
World  Tree. — In  a paper  read  before  the  An- 
thropological Institute  {Journal,  vol.  ix. , pt.  i., 
p.  97,  for  August,  1879),  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse 
has  suggested  that  possibly  the  custom  of  deck- 
ing Christmas  trees  with  lights  and  ornamental 
gifts  may  be  a survival  of  the  very  wide-spread 
pre-Christian  observance  of  hanging  rags  and 
cloths  on  bushes.  The  perpetuation  of  this 
ancient  ceremony  was  traced  by  Mr.  Walhouse, 
and  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  and  others  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  alike  in  the  far  East  and 
far  West,  among  Aryans  and  non-Aryans, 
among  Cliristians,  Mussulmans,  and  American 
Indian  believers  in  the  Great  Spirit.  But  while 
necessarily  admitting  these  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts,  I am  not  convinced  that  they  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  Christmas  tree, 
which  I should  rather  affiliate  upon  Yggdrasil, 
the  world  tree,  the  ash  tree  of  existence  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology.  Of  the  world-tree, 
De  Rougemont  {Les  Deux  Cites)  says  that  it  is 
‘ ‘ one  of  the  most  magnificent  emblems  invented 
by  the  human  mind.”  As  for  the  presents 
hung  upon  the  Christmas  tree,  it  is  sufficient,  to 


my  mind,  to  refer  them  to  the  gifts  which  Ger- 
man children  suppose  the  “Christ-kind”  to 
bring  with  him  at  the  recurrence  of  the  Festival 
of  His  Nativity.  For  the  symbolic  significance 
of  lights  at  such  a season  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  than  that  they  form  an  intelligible  part 
of  Church  ritual  in  East  and  West,  and  find  a 
natural  place  in  a social  custom  so  bound  up  with 
the  pre-eminently  social  festival  of  Christmas  as 
the  decking  and  lighting  of  the  Christmas  tree. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

A Sonnet  in  Dialogue. — Those  who  read 
Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse’s  beautiful  dialogue  sonnet  of 
Alcyone,  recently  quoted  in  the  Atlteneeum,  may 
perhaps  be  interested  by  an  old  French  example 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Olivier 
de  Magny,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
of  France,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
numerous  admirers  of  the  Lyonnese  Sappho,  Louise 
Lab4.  The  speakers  are  the  poet  and  Charon  : — 

MAGNY. 

Iloli,  Charon,' Charon,  Nautonnier  infernal. 

CHARON. 

Qui  est  cet  importun  qui  si  preset  m’appelle  ? 

MAGNY. 

C'est  le  coeur  eplore  d’vn  Amoureux  fidelle, 

Lequel  pour  bien  aimer  n’eut  iamais  que  du  mal. 

CHARON, 

Que  cherches-tu  de  moy  ? 

MAGNY. 

Le  passage  fatal. 

CHARON. 

Quelle  est  ton  homicide  1 

MAGNY. 

0 demande  cruelle ! 

Amour  m’a  fait  mourir. 

CHARON. 

Iamais  dans  ma  Nacelle 
Nul  sujet  I'Amour  ie  ne  conduis  a val. 

MAGNY. 

Et  de  grace,  Charon,  conduy-moy  dans  ta  Barque. 

CHARON. 

Cherche  vn  autre  Nocher,  car  ny  moy,  ny  la  Parque,’ 
N’entreprenons  iamais  sur  ce  Maistre  des  Dieux. 

MAGNY. 

I'iray  done  malgrd  toy,  car  ie  porte  dans  I’ame 
Tant  de  traits  amoureux,  tant  de  larmes  aux  yeui, 

Que  ie  seray  le  Fleuue,  & la  Barque,  & la  Rame. 

This  sonnet,  it  will  be  observed,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  examples,  has  a couplet  at  the 
ninth  and  tenth  lines.  The  final  conceit  is  poor 
enough.  But  the  audience  of  Messire  Olivier 
were  sympathetic,  if  not  critical.  According  to 
the  Academician  Colletet,  in  whose  Traitte  du 
Sonnet,  1658,  this  dialogue  is  printed,  it  was  re- 
garded as  so  charming  and  beautiful  a work  that 
there  was  in  Magny’s  day  scarcely  any  connoisseur 
who  did  not  commit  it  to  his  memory  or  his  tablets ; 
while  the  court  of  King  Henry  II.  esteemed  it  so 
greatly  that  all  the  musicians  of  the  age  vied  with 
each  other  in  setting  it  to  music,  “and  sang  it 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times,  with  great 
applause,  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  princes.” 
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Surely  a work  ■which  had  so  singular  and  magni- 
ficent a popularity  is  ■worthy  of  a niche  in  the  pages 
of“K  &Q.”*  E. 

“ Stuff  ’at  ’ll  be  one.” — Lancashire  Landlord 
(to  intending  Tenant)  : “ Have  you  a ■wife  ? ” 
Tenant  : “ Now,  ah  connot  justly  say  that,  but  ah 
know  wheer  there ’s  stuff  ’at  ’ll  be  one.” 

Hermentrude. 

A Stone  Legend. — In  a field  called  Cae’r  Lleidr, 
in  the  parish  of  Llandyfrydog,  Anglesey,  there  is 
a stone  whose  legend  may  be  worth  embalming  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  The  stone  is  embedded  in  the  ground 
close  to  a hedge  abutting  on  the  road,  and  stands 
on  end  with  the  upper  part  bent.  The  legend 
runs  that  one  night  a man  entered  Llandyfrydog 
church  and  stole  the  Bible  or  church  books.  On 
coming  out  he  went  along  the  road  with  the  books 
on  his  back,  when  he  saw  a person  coming  towards 
him,  and  he  turned  into  the  field  to  avoid  him, 
where  for  his  sacrilege  he  was  transformed  into 
a stone.  Every  Christmas  Eve  when  the  stone 
hears  the  clock  strike  twelve  it  moves  round  the 
field  three  times.  It  is  called  Lleidr  Llandyfrydog, 
i.e.  the  Llandyfrydog  Thief,  and  the  field  name 
given  above,  when  translated,  means  the  Thief’s 
Field.  The  stone  bears  a very  rude  resemblance 
to  a man  with  his  back  bent  under  the  weight  of 
some  load.  K.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

Verses  which  appeared  in  the  “Edinburgh 
Weekly  Magazine”  for  1776. — 

■“  Hail,  social  season  ! cries  the  man  of  mirtii ; 

Hail,  happy  night  that  gave  the  Saviour  birth  ! 

Begone,  my  glooms  ! flee,  wrinkled  care  and  toil, 

Let  rosy  joys  our  loitering  hours  beguile  ! 

Soft,  soft,  my  friend ; come,  weigh  this  query  well : 

Should  Christ  descend  again  on  eartli  to  dwell, 

Would  he  vouchsafe  to  grace  the  midnight  feast 

Where  reason’s  drown’d  and  man  transformed  to  beast?  ” 
Alfred  Chas.  Jonas. 

Kilmarnock. 


CBurriesf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


St.  Nicholas  and  the  Little  Christmas 
Bell. — The  sixth  day  of  December  has  always 
been  celebrated  throughout  the  Christian  Church, 
as  we  know  from  our  calendar,  as  a day  especially 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Nicholas,  both 
in  the  Greco-Eussian  and  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  St.  Nicholas,  that  pious  and 
beneficent  Bishop  of  Myra  in  Lycia,  who  gave 

* Since  writing  the  above,  I have  happened  upon  a 
beautiful  dialogue  by  Herrick,  between  Charon  and 
Philomela,  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  this 
sonnet  of  Magny. 


all  his  property  to  the  poor,  had,  soon  after  his 
death,  become  so  popular  and  beloved  that  he 
was  often  regarded  as  the  real  likeness  of  the 
Saviour  himself.  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria  his  day  had  been  a day  of  universal  re- 
joicing during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  still 
kept  so  here  and  there.  Especially  the 
Nicholas  Eve  has  been  preserved  as  a popular 
festival.  All  shop  windows,  particularly  those  of 
the  confectioners,  then  reflect  the  splendour  of 
double  light,  offering  all  sorts  of  figures  for  sale, 
called  “ St.  Nicholas  gifts,”  covered  with  gold 
leaf.  St.  Nicholas  is  believed  to  proceed  on  that 
evening  from  house  to  house,  accompanied  by 
his  servant  Euprecht,  and  to  threaten  the 
disobedient  children  by  his  rod,  but  to  present 
the  obedient  ones  with  apples  and  nuts.  Per- 
haps but  a few  English  readers  of  this  are  aware 
of  an  ancient  Christmas  custom  still  prevailing 
in  the  South  of  Germany  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Just  at  the  moment  before  the  children  are 
allowed  to  enter,  from  a dark  room,  the  other 
room  where  the  Christmas  tree  is  lit  and  sheds  its 
full  light  on  them,  the  sound  of  a little  bell  is 
heard.  What  is  the  deeper  sense  and  meaning 
of  this  signal  ? According  to  popular  tradition, 
this  secret  ringing  of  a little  bell  means  to  draw 
the  children’s  attention  to  the  arrival  of  the 
long-expected  holy  Christ,  the  giver  of  all  the 
Christmas  gifts.  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 
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Holly  Forest, s. — On  Bleak  Hill,  the  northern  , 
slope  of  the  Steiperstones — to  the  west  of  the  ® 
Church  Stretton  range  of  hills,  Shropshire — is  a ® 
holly  forest,  of  great  antiquity,  and  containing  ^ 
trees  of  remarkable  size.  It  evidently  forms  a 
portion  of  what  was  the  “Long  Forest,” 
stretching  from  here  up  to  Wenlock  Edge.  ' uo 
Some  of  the  trunks  of  these  hollies  are  of  un-  ; gj 
usual  girth  ; and  I was  assured  that  they  have  j ji 
attained  a measurement  of  fourteen  feet  at  I |1[ 
some  feet  from  the  ground — and  this  even  in  i 
the  case  of  those  trees  whose  trunks  have  not 
been  split  into  two,  or  more,  portions.  I 'was  : 
also  told  that  many  of  these  trees  were  supposed  | 
to  be  upwards  of  a thousand  years  old.  Perhaps  j 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S.,  j 
may  be  disposed  to  give  us  some  information 
concerning  this  holly  forest  of  the  Steiperstones,  , * 
as  I know  that  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  J 
that  most  interesting  district.  Wliere  else  is  a | 
similar  holly  forest  to  be  found  in  England  ? I 
imagine  that  they  are  very  scarce.  I remember  j * 
being  told  by  a friend  of  his  troubles  and 
difficulties  when  pheasant-shooting  in  a holly  , 
forest  belonging  to  Lord  Vernon  ; but  I do  not  s 
remember  the  locality.  Cuthbert  Bede. 


Anglo-Saxon  Missals. — A contemporaneous 
list  of  books  once  belonging  to  Bishop  Leofric, 
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mtten  at  the  commencement  of  a MS.  in 
he  Bodleian  (D.  ii.  16,  auct.  fol.  lb.)  includes 
! fulle  mcesse-bec  = 2 Integra  missalia.  Wanley, 
vriting  a.d.  1705,  in  his  Thesaurus,  p.  83, 
ays,  in  explanation  of  the  above  entry,  “ Qua- 
um  unus  est  hie  ipse  Codex  [i.e.  the  Leofric 
Vlissal  now  in  the  Bodleian],  alter  autem  nunc  est 
jeculium  Eev.  et  doctissimi  viri  D.  R.  Bours- 
■ough,  Eectoris  Ecclesiee  de  Toteness  in  agro 
Devoniensi.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
•vhat  has  become  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  missal, 
vhich  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bourscough 
3arly  in  the  eighteenth  century  1 

F.  E.  Warren. 

St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

“ Look  before  you  leap.” — John  Trapp,  in  his 
quaint  commentary  (1647)  traces  this  saying  to 
St.  Bernard.  On  1 Peter  iii.  17  he  says ; — 

“ Try  therefore  before  ye  trust ; look  before  ye  leap. 
Alioqui  saliens  antequam  videas,  easurus  es  antequam 
debeas,  i.e.  if  ye  look  not  before  ye  leap,  ye  will  fall  before 
ye  would  (Bernard).  Therefore  walk  circumspectly, 
tread  gingerly,  step  warily,  lift  not  up  one  foot  till  ye 
have  found  sure  footing  for  the  other,”  &c. 

Is  this  the  true  origin  ? 

JosiAH  Miller,  M.A. 

Curious  Christmas  Custom  at  Dewsbury. — 
I have  lately  seen  it  stated  that  at  Dewsbury  in 
Yorkshire  a bell  was  formerly  tolled  on  Christmas 
Eve  as  at  a funeral  or  in  the  manner  of  a passing 
bell,  and  any  one  asking  whose  bell  it  was  would 
be  told  it  was  the  devil’s  knell.  The  moral  of  this 
is  that  the  devil  died  when  Christ  was  born.  Is 
the  custom  still  continued  1 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

A Song  on  Bells. — Can  any  one  furnish  the 
■words  of  a song  which  is  partially  remembered  in 
Somersetshire,  having  been  handed  down  orally 
in  the  villages  of  Glen  and  Lullington,  and  runs  in 
this  form  : — 

“ Sing  over  all — One. 

What  was  one  ? 

One  was  God,  the  righteous  Man, 

To  save  our  souls ; the  rest.  Amen. 

Sing  over  all — Two. 

AVhat  was  two!” 

Here  is  the  first  deficit.  There  are  others  ; but  as 
a guide  to  any  one  who  may  find  a trace  of  the 
original,  I may  say  that  “ Three  was  the  Trinity”; 
“ Five  was  the  Man  alive”;  “ Six  was  the  crucifix”; 
“ Seven  was  the  gate  of  heaven  “ Eight  was  the 
crooked  straight”;  “Nine  was  the  water-wine”; 
and  “ Twelve  was  the  holy  bell.” 

Gibbes  Eigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

Token. — I have  a copper  halfpenny  token  of 
Beccles,  Suffolk:  o.l.,  “B.  Ecclesi:®”;  field, 
ancient  gateway  and  part  of  a church  ; r.l.,  “ Com- 


munitate  aucta,  1795”;  f.,  abridge;  ex.,  “F.S.U.” 
on  a label ; e.,  “ Payable  at  Beccles,  Suffolk 
remainder,  alternate  stars  and  oblique  lines.  See 
Batty’s  Copper  Coinage,  p.  224,  No.  2031 ; also 
Pye,  PI.  24,  No.  2.  What  do  the  letters  “ F.S.U.” 
stand  for  ? W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

“ To  HANG  Jos.” — This  is  an  expression  I hear 
occasionally  in  North  Staffordshire.  It  means  to 
encroach  on  provisions  reserved  for  some  particular 
occasion.  I believe  it  is  also  used  in  other  districts. 
I am  unable  to  discover  its  origin. 

B.  D.  Moseley. 

A French  Version  of  the  English  Common 
Prayer. — I have  a small  volume  containing  a 
French  version  of  the  English  Common  Prayer, 
followed  by  the  New  Testament  in  French,  and 
the  Psalter,  turned  into  verse  by  C14ment  Marot 
and  Beza,  with  accompanying  tunes.  The  Psalter 
bears  the  imprint  of  Estienne  Lucas,  Paris,  1675. 
Will  any  of  your  musical  readers  kindly  say 
whether  the  tunes  in  this  volume  are  those  com- 
posed by  the  ill-fated  Claude  Goudimel  for  Marot 
and  Beza’s  Psalter  % Ll.  E. 

Eighteenth  Century  Handwriting.  — Is 
handwriting,  dated  1750,  on  the  flyleaf  of  an  old 
book,  of  any  use  as  a clue  to  the  social  position  of 
the  writer  1 In  this  particular  case  the  writer  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a carpenter  in  a small 
Kentish  village.  Is  this  likely,  as  the  writing  is 
very  good,  and  much  better  than  a modern  work- 
man’s hand  1 G.  H.  J bffery. 

Medicinal  Colours  : Eed. — “ In  short,  as 
Avicenna  contended  that  red  bodies  moved  the 
blood,  everything  of  a red  colour  was  employed  in 
these  cases”  (Pettigrew’s  Superstitions  connected 
with  the  History  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  1844,  p.  18).  I shall  be  obliged  by  refer- 
ence to  the  passage,  and  transcription,  if  it  is  not 
too  long.  William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

A Print  by  David  Loggan. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  assist  me  in  obtaining  a print  by  David 
Loggan,  after  Balthazar  Flessiers,  inscribed,  “ Tho- 
mas Sanders  de  Ireton  com.  Derby,  arm.,  nec-non 
equitum  tribunus.”  I should  be  glad  also  of  any 
information  as  to  the  present  representative  of  the 
name  of  Sanders  of  Caldwell  and  Ireton. 

J.  S.  S. 

A Stag-Hunt  with  Playing  Cards. — On  the 
screen  in  a certain  country  house  there  is  ex- 
hibited a large  engraving — the  figures  being 
cut  out  to  be  pasted  on  the  screen— executed 
with  great  cleverness  and  skill.  The  four  kings 
in  a pack  of  cards,  attended  by  one  queen  (dia- 
monds), are  mounted  on  horseback  in  full  gallop 
after  a stag.  The  king  of  ’clubs  has  come  to 
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grief,  and  his  horse  has  rolled  over.  The  knaves 
of  clubs  and  hearts  are  running  on  foot,  the 
former  stumbling  over  a dice-box.  One  of  the 
hounds  is  also  running  through  a dice-box.  The 
rest  of  the  pack,  keeping  well  together  and  in 
full  cry,  are  all  marked  with  some  card  out  of 
the  pack.  The  stag,  with  a good  lead  in  ad- 
vance, has  a large  and  well-filled  purse  dangling 
and  flying  from  his  scut.  Who  was  the  artist 
who  designed  this  satirical  engraving  ? 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Thos.  Swinnerton  was  Eector  of  Eonnington 
in  Kent  prior  to  1643.  He  resigned  in  that  year 
(Hasted’s  Kent,  vol.  viii.  p.  337).  Any  informa- 
tion about  him  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Torbela. 

Nowshera,  Punjab. 

Heraldic. — I have  lately  met  with  the  follow- 
ing shield  of  arms,  painted  on  white  silk,  and 
mounted  in  an  old-fashioned  oblong  frame  ; — Arg., 
on  a fesse  azure  between  two  pheons  sa.,  three  roses, 
impaling  Sa.,  three  bars  arg.,  a canton  ermine.  The 
dexter  half  of  the  shield  is  on  a black  ground,  and 
has  underneath  it  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose 
decease  it  was  intended  to  commemorate,  thus  : 
“Charles Savige  Esq'',  ob‘ Janu“'y  4, 1730,  letat  70.” 
Can  any  correspondent  recognize  the  arms  on  the 
sinister  half  of  the  shield,  or  supply  any  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  family  of  Savige  which  would 
help  to  identify  the  memorial  ? Edward  Kite. 
Devizes. 

St.  Thoma.s,  surnamed  “Didymus.” — In 
Worcestershire  I have  often  heard  village 
children  singing  the  following  verse,  as  they 
danced  in  a ring  : — 

“ Thomas  a Didymus,  hard  of  belief, 

Sold  his  wife  for  a pound  of  beef  ; 

When  the  beef  was  eaten,  good  lack  ! 

Thomas  a Didymus  wished  her  back  ! ” 

Is  this  based  upon  any  old  legend?  I have  never 
met  with  these  lines  in  print,  and,  therefore,  here 
make  a note  of  them.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Xlepliri}. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INDEXES. 

(5^*'  S.  xii.  405.) 

Perhaps  a brief  description  of  my  collections 
may  be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  to  record  biogra- 
phical particulars  occurring  in  the  course  of  their 
reading. 

1.  In  1854,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Jessopp,  I set  up  my  first  Athence  Bri- 
tannicm,  in  small  folio,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
blue-book.  I counted  the  leaves  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  the  binder  to  cut  a “ register  ” in  the  mar- 
gins, guessing  at  the  number  of  leaves  to  be 
assigned  to  each  letter.  Many  years  ago  this  book 


was  overcrowded  in  many  parts,  and  I ordered 
a volume  in  very  large  folio  of  great  thickness, 
which  serves  as  a reserve.  I have  also  a few  smaller 
books.  I think,  however,  that  the  small  folio  size 
(somewhat  larger  than  the  Baker  or  Cole  MSS.)  is 
much  the  most  convenient.  I arrange  the  names 
on  Locke’s  system,  according  to  the  initial  letter 
.and  the  first  vowel  (not  itself  the  initial).  Thus 
under  C the  pages  right  and  left  at  the  first  open- . 
ing  of  the  book  present  Calamy,  Carleton,  Car- 
mitchel,  Carslake,  &c.,  on  the  one  side,  Cabel, 
Cade,  Caesar,  Caius,  &c.,  on  the  other.  The  names 
(and  also  the  Christian  names)  on  each  page  are  in 
strict  alphabetical  order,  so  that  the  book  is  as 
easily  consulted  as  a dictionary.  Special  pages 
are  set  apart  for  names  like  Ash,  which  have  no 
second  vowel.  For  foreign  names  I have  a separate 
Athena,  but  make  use  also  of  the  margins  of  Mo-' 
r4ri’s  Dictionary  or  Hofman’s  Lexicon,  two  books 
which  now  sell  for  very  little  money,  but  often 
supply  information  not  easily  procured  elsewhere. 

2.  I have  also  numerous  chronological  collections. 
In  some  I have  entered,  or  caused  to  be  entered, 
books  printed  at  Cambridge,  classic.al  books  printed 
in  England,  or  {e.g.,  for  the  Commonwealth  and 
sixteenth  century)  books  of  any  kind  printed  in 
England  ; in  others  all  manner  of  matters  relating 
to  the  history  of  persons,  manners,  or  religion,  &c. 

3.  I have  a few  geographical  collections  under 
the  names  of  towns  and  villages.  Those  who  make 
English  history  and  antiquities  (which  can  only  be 
a pastime  to  me)  their  main  study  will  find  that 
geography  will  throw  very  great  light  on  bio- 
graphy, as  indeed  perhaps  the  best  part  of  out 
biographical  treasures  is  buried  in  county  histories, 
while  the  professed  biographical  dictionaries  are 
mostly  compilations  at  fifth  or  sixth  hand. 

4.  I have  a considerable  number  of  copies  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  Graduati  CantabrigienseSf 
mostly  interleaved  in  folio,  quarto,  or  octavo.  In 
these  I have  myself  made  many  entries  from  a great 
variety  of  sources,  but  a far  larger  number  hav& 
been  made  by  my  instructions.  Thus,  while  I 
have  myself  gone  rapidly  through  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  and  European  Magazine,  my  books  con- 
tain references  to  all  notices  of  Cambridge  men  in 
these  magazines  and  the  Cambridge  Ghroniele  and 
many  other  works  of  reference.  I have  also  one 
interleaved  copy  and  one  or  two  others  more  or 
less  annotated  of  Graduati  Oxonienses,  and  have 
pretty  nearly  as  large  materials  for  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Oxford  as  for  that  of  Cambridge.  For 
fellows  of  my  own  college  I have  slips  alpha- 
betically arranged,  on  which  are  written  references 
to  many  of  the  great  collections,  such  as  Nichols’s 
Lit.  Anecd.  and  Illustr.,  lists  of  their  writings,  &c. 

5.  I have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  pasting 
cuttings  from  newspapers,  &c.,  in  books  (such  as 
Letts  supplies  in  octavo  and  quarto  sizes)  which 
have  backs  and  sides  and  “guards”  instead  of 
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eaves.  ^ But  I believe  that  very  valuable  collec- 
joions  might  thus  be  formed,  either  in  volumes 
arranged  chronologically  (with  alphabetical  index) 
or  in  separate  volumes  for  the  several  letters. 

6.  I employed  at  one  time  several  ladies  to 
index  various  biographies  for  me.  Each  entry  was 
made  on  half  a h.alf-sheet  (folded  lengthwise)  of 
note  paper,  and  contained  a reference  to  the 
volume  and  page.  The  whole  mass  of  these,  to- 
gether with  titles  of  a considerable  part  of  my 
collection  of  lives  and  of  funeral  sermons,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Index  Society.  For  persons 
of  methodical  habits,  who  have  plenty  of  pigeon- 
hole space  or  drawers,  this  plan  offers  many 
I advantages  ; for  it  is  far  easier  to  sort  your  mate- 
I rials  if  each  item  is  sep.arate  than  when  they  are 
I dispersed  in  many  pages  of  a book,  five  entries 
j here  and  ten  there.  For  if  you  go  several  times 
over  each  collection  of  entries,  picking  out  here  a 
chronological  notice,  there  a bibliographical,  and 
I so  on,  the  chances  are  that  you  omit  something  of 
importance  in  the  process.  Mr.  Solly  has,  how- 
ever, set  me  on  considering  how,  without  mate- 
rially increasing  (which  I am  unable  to  do)  the 
time  which  I can  devote  to  compiling  articles, 
I may  arrange  them  better  without  risk  of  omis- 
sion. I think  it  may  be  done  thus  : Look  rapidly 
over  the  whole  of  your  collections  on  any  name, 
and  observe  under  what  heads  the  entries  will  fall. 
Then  copy  out  the  entries  just  as  they  come,  but 
on  as  many  separate  leaves  as  you  intend  to  have 
headings  in  your  article.  Even  if  the  very  first 
entry  relates  to  the  end  of  a man’s  life,  you  can 
write  it  first,  but  at  the  bottom  of  a page,  and 
work  upwards. 

Mr.  Solly  modestly  asks  for  criticism  of  his 
classification.  1.  Why  should  not  letters  rank,  as 
they  do  in  a man’s  collected  works  and  in  such 
books  as  Cooper’s  Alhenm,  with  a man’s  other 
writings?  2.  I would  make  a broad  distinction 
between  (a)  sources,  (6)  collections  founded  on 
original  research,  (c)  mere  extracts,  brilliant  or 
otherwise,  from  materials  already  collected.  In 
most  cases  the  omission  of  (c)  would  be  a real 
saving  of  time  to  the  inquirer ; and  how  often  is 
(6),  the  work  of  original  research,  neglected  for  (c). 
Krause  has  observed  that  Gibbon  often  cites  late 
Byzantine  copyists,  while  neglecting  contem- 
poraries whom  they  pillage.  I cannot  but  think 
that  Allibone’s  book  would  have  gained  by  the 
omission  of  long  discourses  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  similar  publications  in  praise  or 
mockery  of  great  writers.  Now  that  reviewing  is 
a mere  trade,  it  is  hard  that  you  cannot  learn  the 
facts  of  a man’s  life  and  the  names  of  his  books 
without  having  the  opinion  of  some  paid  critic 
thrust  upon  you.  Read  Julius  Hare’s  Vindication 
of  Luther,  and  examine  in  Trinity  Library  his 
fine  collection  of  Luther’s  original  editions,  and 
you  will  see  how  men  of  high  reputation,  when 


writing  for  periodicals,  will  judge  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  history  by  garbled  extracts  taken 
at  second-hand  from  his  bitter  enemies  ; and  how 
few  men  have  the  learning  and  the  chivalry  which 
once  and  again  forced  Hare  to  tear  the  mask  from 
censorious  ignorance  ! 

Is  there  no  one  endowed  with  enthusiasm  and 
patience,  like  Mr.  Furnivall,  who  will  set  on  foot 
and  direct  a British  biographical  society  ? Call  it 
“The  Antony  Wood  Society,”  or  by  what  name- 
you  please.  It  should  publish  lives,  letters,  and 
every  kind  of  biographical  materials.  One  of  its 
works  might  be  an  obituary,  with  references  to 
biographies  and  biographical  notices  from  the 
earliest  date.  Separate  editors  should  undertake 
different  centuries  or  p.arts  of  centuries,  and  to 
them  contributions  should  be  sent.  They  might 
print  from  time  to  time  skeleton  lists  for  correction 
and  completion.  Considering  the  amount  of  real 
learning  which  appears  in  the  publications  of  many 
societies,  it  is  surprising  that  superficial  books  like 
Hallam’s  continue  to  be  bought  and  cited  as 
authorities.  Not  less  surprising  is  the  indifference 
with  which  the  reading  public  receives  books  of 
real  research,  such  as  Athence  Cantabrigienses  and 
Mr.  Thompson  Cooper’s  biographical  dictionary. 
Local  antiquarian  societies  should  reprint  all 
obituary  notices  from  the  local  journals,  with 
supplements  from  the  London  press.  A few 
volumes  would  suffice  for  any  one  locality,  and  the 
fashion  once  set  would  be  followed. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Benhall  Peerage  (S^**  S.  xii.  47,  135,  477.)-;- 
It  may  be  well  to  point  out  to  Iolkos  that  he  is 
attributing  to  Sir  Guy  Fere  a very  remarkable 
longevity  in  spreading  his  career  over  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Edwards,  i.e.  from  1272  to  1377. 
All  peerage  writers  seem  to  agree  in  stating  that 
nothing  is  known  concerning  Sir  Robert  de  Ben- 
hall outside  the  broad  facts  of  his  knighthood,  his 
marriage,  his  summons  to  Parliament  (probably, 
as  Banks  suggests,  jure  uxoris),  and  his_  death 
without  issue.  That  there  was  any  relationship 
between  the  Benhall  and  Fere  families  I cannot  as 
yet  see  a shadow  of  proof.  Such  accounts  as  we 
can  find  of  the  Benhall  family  do  not  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  same  part  of  England,  and  it 
is,  of  coarse,  a question  whether  the  name  may  not 
have  arisen  independently  elsewhere  than  in  Suf- 
folk. In  the  Supplement  to  Berry  we  find  “ Ben- 
hale  or  Benhall  (Cheshire),  Gu.,  a cross  sarcelly, 
over  all  a bend'  sa.”  In  the  third  edition  of 
Burke’s  General  Armory  occur  the  following  : 
“ Benhall.  Arg.,  a cross  sarcelly  gu.  and  a bend  az. 
Bennall.  Gu.,  a cross  sarcelly  and  a bend  az. 
Ditto.  Sa.,  a bend  arg.  between  two  cottises  wavy 
of  the  last.”  The  bearings  given  under  Farre, 
Farr,  Fair,  Fere,  vary  considerably,  and  do  not 
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appear  in  themselves  to  connote  a common  origin 
for  all  who  bear  those  names,  notwithstanding 
their  outward  similarity.  Thus  we  have  “ Farre, 
of  Great  Bursted  and  Eastwood,”  in  the  Essex 
Visitation  of  1634,  bearing  “ Gu.,  a saltire  or, 
ootised  arg.  between  four  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  last,” 
and  the  same  for  Thomas  Farr  of  Beccles.  While 
under  “Fair”  we  find,  “ Gu.,  an  anchor  or,  be- 
tween two  mullets  in  fesse  arg.  Crest.  A wheat- 
sheaf  or,  entwined  with  two  snakes  vert.”  Simi- 
larly, “ Fair  (Scotland,  now  Phayre).  Gu.,  an 
anchor  or.”  In  his  Addenda  to  vol.  ii.  Berry  has 
the  following:  “Ferre,  Be.  Gu.,  three  plates, 
within  a bordure  cheeky,  ar.  and  az.  [Boime  by 
Baymond  de  Ferre,  1538,  and  now  borne  by  his 
descendant,  John  James  Emmanuel  de  Ferre,  of 
Broad  Street,  merchant,  1828.]  Ferre.  Gu.  a 
cross  raoline,  ar.,  over  all  a bendlet.  [Borne  by 
Sir  Guy  Ferre].”  I'rom  its  appearance  in  modern 
armories,  I should  imagine  Benhall  to  be  a name 
still  in  existence.*  But  whether  those  who  may 
bear  it  can  trace  any  relationship  with  the  Suffolk 
knight,  summoned  as  a baron  34  Edw.  III.,  is 
quite  another  question,  and  one  upon  which  per- 
haps some  other  correspondents  can  throw  more 
light  from  records,  or  even  tradition,  than  I am 
able  to  offer.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

David  Eiz,  F.R.S.  (5‘'»  S.  xii.  409.) — A letter 
from  Emmanuel  Mendes  da  Costa,  who  was  clerk 
to  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1763-8,  printed  in  Nichols’s 
Illustrations  of  Literature  (iv.  p.  793),  contains 
the  following  ; — 

“ One  Mr.  Kiz,  a Jew,  is  lately  come  from  Jamaica,  a 
man  of  great  genius  in  astronomy,  mecbanicks,  and  many 
of  the  arts.  He  has  made  many  important  discoveries  in 
the  art  of  dyeing ; and  has  also  found  out  a soap  (an 
extract  of  Jamaica  vegetables)  which  washes  linen  in 
sea-water,  and  hard  water,  as  well  as  in  soft  water.  We 
have  had  some  trials  made  here  at  the  house  (of  the 
Royal  Society)  to  set  companies.  It  looks  like  liquorice, 
it  will  come  as  cheap  as  common  soap,  and  washes  full 
as  well.  It  is  certainly  a great  and  important  discovery.” 

David  Eiz  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  June  5, 1766,  and  was  expelled  on  May  1, 
1783,  I presume  for  non-payment,  as  it  seems  that 
his  soap  scheme  did  not  turn  out  to  his  advantage. 
In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazineiov  September,  1776, 
amongst  the  list  of  bankrupts  (p.  436)  occurs  the 
name  of  “ David  Eiz  of  Sweedland  Court,  Bishop- 
gate  Without,  Soap-maker.”  There  is  a mention 
of  D.  Eiz  in  a letter  from  Lord  Cardross  to  Mr. 
da  Costa,  dated  June  14,  1766  (Illustrations  of 
Literature,  vi.  p.  498),  which  ends  : “Compliments 
to  his  son  David  Eiz.”  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  means  that  there  really  was  any  such  relation- 


*  Neither  Benhall  nor  Fere  is  in  Lower’s  Patro- 
nymica.  But  “ Bennell  ” appears,  uuth  the  suggestion, 
“ Benwell,  co.  Northumb.,”  and  “ Fair,  Fayre,  allusive 
to  complexion.  So  the  Latin  flavus,  Fr.  hlond.  See.,” 

a statement  which  may  be  taken  cum  gra7io. 


ship  by  marriage,  or  only  that  da  Costa  had  acted 
as  his  introducer  to  the  Eoyal  Society.  It  is,  how- 
ever, plain  that  they  were  great  friends,  and  it  is 
probable  that  much  respecting  D.  Eiz  may  be 
found  in  the  da  Costa  letters,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols 
had  fourteen  large  volumes.  Edward  Solly. 

Jambs  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  (5‘'*  S. 
xii.  386.) — If  Mr.  Robins  can  get  access  to  the 
publications  of  the  Maitland  Club  of  Glasgow  (see 
Lowndes’s  Bibliographer’s  Manual,  Bohn’s  ed., 
vol.  vL,  Appendix,  p.  22),  he  will  find  in  the  Records 
of  the  Burgh  of  Prestwich  in  the  Sheriffdom  of  Ayr, 
1472-1782,  &c.,  in  a note,  some  particulars  of  what 
Mr.  Smith-,  at  whose  expense  the  volume  was 
printed,  believed  to  be  the  date  of  death  and  place 
of  burial  of  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
who  shot  the  Regent  Moray.  I cannot  indicate 
the  page,  for  the  work  is  not  before  me,  and  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  I last  saw  it,  but  the  note 
follows  the  extracts  from  the  borough  records,  and 
is  about  a page  and  a half  in  extent.  It  will  be 
easily  found.  N. 

In  Anderson’s  History  of  the  House  of  Hamilton, 
4to.,  1825,  will  be  found,  I think,  information  as 
to  the  birth,  life,  and  death,  of  the  assassin  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  Regent  of  Scotland.  T.  G.  S. 

“ That  pester  human-kind  ” (5“"  S.  xii.  448.) 
— I think  the  lines  referred  to  by  Mr.  Edgcumbe 
must  be  the  following  by  Keats  : — 

“The  stalks  and  blades 

Chequer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  shades. 

On  one  side  is  a field  of  drooping  oats, 

Through  which  the  poppies  show  their  scarlet  coats 

So  pert  and  useless,  that  they  bring  to  mind 

The  scarlet  coats  that  pester  human-kind.” 

To  my  Bi  other  George, 

J.  Jackson. 

74,  St.  Thomas’s  Road,  Finsbury  Park. 

“Goal”  = Gaol  (5^1^  S.  xi.  366,  514  ; xii.  38, 
458.) — I am  sorry  that  long  absence  from  home 
has  prevented  my  replying  to  a note  received,  from 
Mr.  W.  Stavenhagen  Jones  on  this  subject. 
He  is  quite  right  as  to  the  edge-reading  on  my 
token.  It  is  “ Payable  in  Lancaster,  London,  or 
Bristol.”  Hester  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

“ The  Boy’s  Head  ” (5^’’  S.  xii.  265.) — Is  there 
any  connexion  between  this  sign  and  that  of 
“ The  Maid’s  Head  ” at  Norwich  1 E.  S.  Y. 

Jesuit  Porcelain  (5*’’  xii.  447.) — Several 
pieces  so  called  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Willett  col- 
lection, Brighton.  G.  H.  Jeffery. 

“The  Bloodie  Broils”  (b^**  S.  xii.  428.) — 
Had  Mr.  Edgcumbe  consulted  the  Bibliotheca 
Gornubiensis,  vol.  i.  p.  118,  under  “Ann  Dowriche,” 
he  would  have  found  a complete  account  of  that 
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hich  he  asks  for.  The  proper  title  of  the  book 
ji,  “ The  French  Historie.  That  is  a Lamentable 
liscourse  of  three  of  the  chiefe  and  most  famous 
Bloodie  broiles  that  have  happened  in  France.  . . . 
JJy  A.  D[owriche].  1589,”  4to.  The  full  account 
|f  the  dedication  is  given  in  the  Bibliotheca, 

Westminster. 

“You  don’t  live  in  a garret”  (5‘''  S.  xii. 
1 47.) — When  I was  a “small  boy”  in  south-east 
hornwall,  and  ventured  to  say,  “I  think  (=am  of 
Jpinion)  so-and-so,”!  was  frequently  told,  “You’ve 
jio  right  to  think  (=give  an  opinion),  because  you 
llon’t  sleep  in  a garret.”  It  would  have  added  to 
I he  interest  of  Q.  D.’s  note  if  he  had  stated  in  what 
|)art  of  Britain  he  heard  the  saying. 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay. 

I have  often  heard  the  expression,  “ You  do  not 
live  in  a garret,”  made  use  of  by  country  people 
libout  here,  meaning  that,  because  a certain  person 
fives  in  a garret,  therefore  he  is  nobody. 

A.  P.  A. 

Eton. 

Memoirs  written  without  the  Co-operation 
)P  “the  Family”  (5“'  S.  xii.  447.) — The  number 
|of  such  is  endless,  and  constantly  increasing. 
IWould  it  not  be  more  useful  and  practical  to  look 
Ifor  the  memoirs  which  were  written  tvith  the  co- 
loperation  and  sanction  of  “ the  fiimily  ” ? The 
[field  would  be  more  limited,  and  the  inquiry  would 
[come  to  the  same  result.  Henri  Gausseron. 
Ayr  Academy. 

Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Lady  Mayoress 
S.  xii.  409.) — These  are  quite  a novelty 
amongst  London  Corporation  officials.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  many  years  ago  since  an  official  existed 
who  acted  as  trainbearer  to  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
and  received  an  official  salary  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  attaching  to  that  most  dignified  office. 
The  gentleman  who  last  held  the  office  of  train- 
bearer  was  a gallant  captain  of  militia,  a clerk  in 
the  Guildhall,  London.  This  important  office  has 
been  discontinued  for  some  years.  Nemo. 

These  ladies  are  no  novelty.  At  least,  it  may 
be  [remembered  that  jealousy  of  this  high  office 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disruption  in  Little 
Britain,  so  charmingly  described  in  Washington 
Irving’s  Chronicle  of  that  kingdom. 

Edward  H.  Marshall, 
Seville  Villa,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

I have  made  inquiries  from  civic  authorities, 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  maids  of  honour 
have  only  been  known  to  the  mayoralties  of  the 
last  ten  years.  Jas.  Curtis. 

12,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C. 

“ The  Bailiff’s  Daughter  of  Islington  ” (S*** 
S.  xii.  408.) — A.  will  find  this  ballad  among  Ee- 


liques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  by  Bishop  Percy.  The 
full  title  is  True  Love  Requited  ; or,  the  Bailiff’s 
Daughter  of  Islington.  Islington  in  Norfolk  is 
probably  the  place  here  meant. 

Ed.  Gambier  Howe, 

Hapsburg  or  Habsburg  ? S.  xii.  389.) — 
Nothing  but  the  old  passion  for  writing  foreign 
names  in  such  a way  as  to  give  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  English  sound  can  have  been  the  reason 
for  changing  Habsburg  into  Hapsburg.  Perhaps 
the  form  was  introduced  by  Guillemannus’s  Haps- 
burgiacum  in  1605.  It  was  not  universal,  for 
Savage,  in  his  History  of  Germany  (a  book  of  no 
merit)  in  1702,  writes  “Habsburgh,”  as,  of  course, 
does  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  General  Sketch  of  Euro- 
2)ean  History.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

The  same  interchange  occurs  in  Innspriick  and 
Innsbruck,  in  Kobert  and  Eupert,  and  in  G.  brecht, 
precht.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

Building  Stones  (5‘''  S.  xii.  408.) — I am 
informed  that  of  the  different  kinds  or  forms  of  cut 
stone  mentioned,  the  following  only  are  now  known, 
viz.  : Doublets,  leggement,  perpoints,  jambs,  and 
koynes.  Jas.  Curtis. 

12,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C. 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  (5“*  S.  xii. 
385.) — In  corroboration  of  the  characteristic  re- 
marks m.ade  in  the  olden  times  as  to  marriages,  &c., 
I find  in  an  old  magazine,  The  North  British  In- 
telligencer, of  date  May  7,  1777  : — 

“At  Eedhall,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Col. 
James  Muir  Campbell,  of  Lavvers,  to  Miss  Flora  McLeod, 

daughter  cf  McLeod  of  Rasay,  a most  amiable 

young  lady.” 

James  McKie. 

Kilmarnock. 

John  Wilkes  (b***  S.  xii.  462.) — He  lived  at 
No.  7,  Prince’s  Court,  Great  George  Street,  the 
last  house  at  the  top  of  the  court,  on  the  north  side. 
A friend  of  mine,  who  had  the  house  thirty  years 
ago,  told  me  that  Wilkes  had  lived  there.  The 
out-look  into  the  court  was  dull  enough,  but  the 
back  rooms  were  pleasant,  as  they  had  windows  to 
the  park.  I find  Wilkes  named  as  of  Prince’s  Court 
in  the  London  Directory  of  1771  and  1783,  although 
during  that  time  he  was  an  Alderman  of  London, 
and  in  1774  Lord  Mayor.  Besides  the  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  mentioned  by  0.,  Wilkes  occu- 
pied another  at  Upper  Kensington  Gore._  This 
was  long  afterwards  inhabited  by  Lady  Blessington, 
and  still  later  by  Lady  Franklin.  J.  Dixon. 

The  Barony  of  Morton,  go.  Dumfries  (5*'* 
S.  xii.  347.) — Some  account  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 
p.  91,  &c.,  in  which  the  Morevilles,  who  buUt  the 
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castle,  &c.,  are  mentioned  as  seated  there  about 
the  tenth  century  ; but  probably  more  extensive 
accounts  would  be  found  in  Douglas’s  Peerage  of 
Scotland  under  the  article  “ Douglas  Earl  of 
Morton.”  Julks  C.  H.  Petit. 

56,  Vaushall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

Places  and  People  in  Lambeth  (5*''  S.  xii. 
387,  478.) — Maitland  describes  Canute’s  Dyke 
(which  was  originally  Eoman,  vide  Gales’s  An- 
toninus, pp.  65,  86)  as  running  “ West  and  by 
south  through  the  Spring  Garden  at  Vauxhall  to 
its  influx  into  the  Thames,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Chelsea  Keach.”  What  very  little  is  known  of 
“ Dog  Smith  ” is  given,  in  connexion  with  Pedlar’s 
Acre,  in  nearly  all  accounts  of  Lambeth  Church. 
Mr.  Erasmus  King,  who  had  been  coachmau  to 
Dr.  Desaguliers,  was,  in  1740,  engaged  at  Lambeth 
Wells,  where  he  gave  lectures  with  experiments 
on  natural  philosophy,  admittance  sixpence.  For 
Dr.  Simon  Forman  see  Granger’s  Biografliical 
History  of  England,  and  all  accounts  of  the  trials 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  and  Mrs. 
Ann  Turner  for  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury. The  print,  by  W.  Woollet,  is  entitled 
“ Frog  Hall,  formerly  the  Summer  Residence  of 
Mr.  Parsons  [not  Mr.  Palmer],  comedian.” 

Calcdttensis. 

When  were  Trousers  first  worn  in  Eng- 
land ? (5**'  S.  xii.  365, 405, 434, 446.) — Trousers  are 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  “ Peniboy, 
junior,”  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Staple  of  Newes,  “walks 
in  his  gowne,  waistecoate,  and  trouses,”  anticipating 
a visit  from  his  tailor  (Act  i.  sc.  1). 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

I well  remember  the  introduction  and  wearing 
of  Wellington  trousers  (ante,  p.  446),  so  called  be- 
cause, as  it  was  reported,  the  Duke  introduced  them 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  making  the  pantaloon 
loose  from  the  knee  downwards,  with  an  opening 
at  the  sides,  as  high  as  the  calf  of  the  leg,  which 
was  cleverly  closed  over  the  short  boot  with  a 
series  of  silk  cord  loops,  so  that  the  boot  might  be 
the  more  easily  taken  off  in  the  case  of  a wound. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  prevailing 
costume  of  the  day  has  been  taken  from  the  military 
dress.  Senior. 

In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Ellacombe’s  statement, 
I mention  that  the  last  rector  of  the  parish  I re- 
side in,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Burrows,  who  died  in 
1862  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  and  who  had  been 
in  succession  Hulmeian  Exhibitioner,  Fellow, 
Tutor,  and  Bursar,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
upon  the  change  of  costume,  was  taken  to  task  by 
the  principal  of  his  college,  Dr.  Frodsham  Hodson, 
who  told  him  that  trousers  were  far  from  proper 
wear  for  undergraduates,  but  for  a tutor  and 
Hebrew  lecturer  to  appear  so  attired  in  presence 


of  young  gentlemen  m statu  pupillari  argued  an 
unbecoming  disregard  of  discipline. 

William  Wing,  ’ 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

The  Marriage  Ring  (b***  S.  xii.  407,  474.) — 
The  marriage  or  wedding  ring  wherever  used  is' 
generally  placed,  according  to  mediaeval  tradition, 
on  the  fourth  or  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand,  the 
thumb  being  reckoned,  of  course,  as  the  first  digit, 
the  little  one  as  the  fifth.  But  whilst  this  time-  ■ 
honoured  usage  is  confined,  as  a rule,  to  the 
woman’s  left  hand  in  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
as  far  as  I could  ascertain,  it  is  a general  custom  with 
the  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Russian  people  that 
two  wedding  rings  should  be  exchanged  between 
husband  and  bride  either  before  or  during  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  As  the  latter  custom  obviously 
shows,  these  rings  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  honour 
nor  of  future  dowry,  but  they  are  given  as  an  evi- 
dent symbol  of  that  perfect  junction  which  is  con- 
cluded by  the  marriage  tie.  As  to  the  Russian 
rite  of  exchanging  two  rings  before  the  altar,  I rely 
upon  the  trustworthy  information  given  by  Signor 
A.  de  Gubernatis,  himself  married  to  a Russian  lady. 
Mr.  Ralston,  in  his  summary  sketch  of  a Russian 
peasant  wedding  (s.  Songs  of  the  Russian  People, 
p.  280),  mentions  but  the  fact  that  the  priest  puts 
“ the  wedding  rings  on  their  fingers.”  According  ■ 
to  a noteworthy  ritual  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims 
the  priest  used  to  try  the  marriage  ring  on  the 
6rst  three  fingers  of  the  bride,  reciting  each  time 
a solemn  form,  which  was  repeated  by  the  bride- 
groom, and  placed  it  at  last,  with  another  form, 
on  the  fourth  or  ring  finger.  This  form  was  as 
follows  ; (1)  for  the  thumb,  “Par  cet  anel  I’Eglise 
enjoint  ” ; (2)  for  the  second  or  index  finger,  “ Que 
nos  deux  cceurs  en  un  soient  joints  ” ; (3)  for  the 
middle  finger,  “ Par  vrai  amour  et  loyale  foy  ” ; 
and,  lastly,  for  the  fourth  or  ring  finger,  “ Pour 
tantjete  mets  en  ce  doy”  (s.  Gubernatis, /Sforfa 
Comparata  degli  TJsi  Nuziali,  p.  165).  The  mar- 
riage ring  is  placed,  as  a rule,  on  the  fourth  finger, 
chiefly,  it  appears,  for  the  practical  reason  of  saving 
it  there,  as  much  as  possible,  from  being  damaged. 

Lastly,  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  remark- 
able fact  that  with  the  Spanish  people,  if  I am 
rightly  informed  by  a married  Spanish  lady,  wed- 
ding rings  do  not  play  any  part  in  their  solemn- 
ization of  matrimony.  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

Heraldry  : the  Right  to  bear  Arms  (5‘’'  S. 
xi.  29,  152,  196,  271,  309,  356,  395,  409  ; xii.  131, 
458.) — I read  with  much  interest  Mr.  J.  S.  Udal’s 
remarks,  ante,  p.  131,  and  think  with  him  that  the 
College  of  Arms  might  take  some  steps  to  remedy 
the  growing  evil  of  arms  of  misrepresentation,  and 
to  protect  persons  who  bear  arms  legally.  At  pre- 
sent, to  all  outward  appearance,  there  is  not  any 
1 difference  between  a legal  coat  and  one  that  has 
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|been  bought  at  an  emporium  for  armorial  bearings 
!for  3s.  6d.,  and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  the  re- 
cords of  the  College  of  Arms  that  the  true  can  be 
Idefinitely  distinguished  from  the  fiihe.  Another 
argument  I would  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
iMu.  Goldnet  and  others  interested  in  this  subject. 
Grantees  have  already  paid  to  the  Government  of 
this  country  in  stamps,  and  to  Government  officials, 
duly  appointed  by  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  in  fees,  a certain  sum  of  money  for  the 
privilege  of  wearing  coat  armour,  to  them  and 
their  male  descendants  for  ever.”  Persons  who  are 
neither  grantees  nor  the  descendants  of  grantees 
have  not  paid  anything,  and  yet  both  are  equally 
taxed  for  armorial  bearings.  It  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  grantees  should  be  exempt  from  the  tax, 
but  would  it  not  be  a fairer  proceeding  if  an  in- 
creased tax  were  charged  on  those  persons  who  are 
unable  to  prove  their  right  to  the  arms  they  use  ? 
This  would  not  be  unjust,  because  grantees,  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  have,  as  it  were, 
compounded  for  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  because 
the  use  of  armorial  bearings  is  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  cannot  substantiate  their  claim  to  such  arms 
entirely  a matter  of  choice.  In  order  to  prevent 
confusion  in  time  to  come,  this  plan  might  easily 
be  extended  by  printing  periodically  a list  of 
persons  entitled  to  bear  arms,  as  a guide  to 
Government  officials  and  as  an  historical  record  for 
genealogical  purposes.  Certificates  setting  forth 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  where  it  exists,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Heralds  for  a very  moderate  fee. 

The  advisability  of  fellows  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries and  others  inaugurating  a movemerd  to 
petition  Parliament  to  adopt  some  measure  which 
would  prevent  the  present  wholesale  illegal  assump- 
tion of  arms  has  been  more  than  once  suggests  to 
me,  on  the  ground  that  past  experience  has  abun- 
dantly proved  the  inextricable  confusion  into  which 
all  genealogical  inquiries  must  inevitably  fall  unless 
some  decided  means  are  used  to  separate  what  is 
historically  true  from  what  is  in  every  sense  false. 

^ D.  Q.  V.  S. 

One  very  simple  way  to  detect  the  assumed  arms 
from  true  ones  would  be  in  the  next  Budget  to 
impose  a tax,  say  of  lOl.,  upon  all  persons  using 
arms  to  which  they  could  not  show  a certifacate 
from  the  Heralds’  College  ; the  onus  of  proving 
their  right  to  arms  to  rest  with  those  using  them. 
If  the  Heralds  would  agree  to  supply  those  certiti- 
cates  for  a small  fee — say  10s.  6d.  it  would  be  a 
source  of  revenue  to  them,  and  those  who  preferred 
to  pay  the  101.  might  do  so,  and  proportionately 
benefit  the  revenue.  It  would  also  De  well  to  print 
an  annual  official  list,  containing  the  names  ot  those 
entitled  to  bear  arms,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
chance  of  any  dispute  about  the  matter.  E. 

The  Evil  Eye  and  Red  Hand  S.  xi.  8, 293 ; 
sii.  118.)— If  the  name  Isandula  means  little 


hand,”  there  must  be  another  way  of  forming 
Zulu  diminutives  than  that  given  by  Bp.  Colenso. 
Is-andhla  means  “hand.”  K.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

“Post”  = A Single  Flower  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  188, 289, 
329,  350,  378,  470.)— M.  P.  states  (ante,  p.  351) 
that  this  word  was  always  applied  to  fragrant 
floivers.  This  appears  to  be  inaccurate.  Dr.  Cogan, 
who  was  a scholar,  and  who  wrote  in  1588,  several 
times  applies  the  word  to  herbs  merely.  One  in- 
stance will  suffice.  It  is  from  his  Haven  of  Health, 
under  “A  Short  Treatise  of  the  Plague,”  &c.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  pestilence  you  are  directed  to 
“take  in  your  hand  an  Orange,  or  a posie  of  Rew, 
or  Mint,  or  Balme.”  Medweig. 

Bishop  Beilbt  Porteus  S.  xii.  164,  209, 
255,  296,  373.)— His  character  by  Dr.  Parr  and 
Professor  Porson  : “ Parr’s  saying  about  Porteus 
was  (Porson  called  him  Proteus),  ‘ A poor  paltry 
prelate,  proud  of  petty  popularity,  and  perpetually 
preaching  to  petticoats ’”  (E.  H.  Barker’s  Literary 
Anecdotes,  1852,  ii.  11).  W.  C.  B. 

“ Of  course  ” (S***  S.  xii.  344,  394.)— Your  cor- 
respondents have  dwelt  so  forcibly  on  the  abuse  of 
the  current  phrase  “ of  course  ” as  to  leave  us  under 
the  impression  that  it  ought  never,  or  rarely,  to  be 
used,  whereas  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  our 
best  writers.  As  an  instance  of  its  right  use  I would 
refer  your  readers  to  Bacon’s  twenty-fourth  essay, 
“ Of  Innovations  ” : “ And  if  time  of  course  alter 
things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall 
not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the 
William  Wickham. 


Black  Stamps  (5‘’'  S.  xii.  389,  474.)-The  pre- 
sent value  of  the  English  black  stamp  is  a penny 
each  for  those  that  are  obliterated,  and  Is.  to  2s.^  6a. 
each  for  unobliterated.  The  black  obliterations 
were  used  first,  but  the  stamp  being  black  also,  it 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  if  the  stamp  had 
seen  service  or  not,  so  the  obliterations  were 
changed  to  red.  This,  however,  was  not  very  satis- 
factory, and  the  stamps  were  soon  afterwards 
printed  a red-brown  colour  from  the  same  plates  or 
dies.  W.  Lincoln. 

239,  High  Holbom. 

Gifts  placed  in  the  Stocking  at  Christmas  ; 
Santa  Claus  (5“*  S.  xi.  66  ; xii.  11.)— As  illus- 
trating my  note  (ante,  p.  11)  I may  refer  Mr.  Lees 
also  to  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie,-wheiehe  will 
find  the  history  of  Santa  Claus,  Klaubauf,  Knecht 
Ruprecht,  &c.,  discussed.  The  whole  is  too  long  to 
quote  here  : — 

“ In  christlicher  zeit  mochte  man  zuerst  dem  Chnat- 
kind  Oder  der  mutter  gotte8,bei  ihrer  gabenspende,  emen 
heiligen  zugesellen,  der  aber  unvermerkt  wieder  m den 
alien  Kobold,  und  in  einen  vergroberten, 
weibnachtaapiele  laaaen  bald  den  beiland  mit  Petrus, 
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Beinem  gewuhnlichen  begleiter,  oder  auch  nocb  mit 
JViclas,  bald  aber  Maria  mit  Gabriel  oder  dem  alten 
Joseph  auftreten,  der  in  einen  bauer  verkleidet  Knecbt 
Euprechtg  rolle  iibernimmt.  Nicolaus  weiderum  hatsich 
in  einen  Knecbt  Globes  und  Rupert  verwandelt ; in  der 
regel  ersclieint  zvvar  auch  Niclas  als  beiliger  bischof,  als 
freandlicbes  wesen  von  dem  kinderschreckenden  knecbt 
geschieden,  aber  die  vorstellung  wird  gemengt  und 
Clohes  vertritt  fiir  sicb  den  Knecbt  (Tobler,  105^,  106“') ; 
der  iistreich.  Oramjms  (Hufer,  i.  313,  Scbra.,  ii.  110), 
Krdmpus,  Krambas  ist  vielleicbt  aus  Hieronymus  zu 
deuten,  icb  weiss  nicbt  siclier  wie  der  schweizerische 
Schmutzli?  (Staid.,  ii.  337)  etwa  bloss  nach  dem  schmut- 
zirgen,  russigen  aussebnl  Statt  Grampus  in  Steier  aucb 
Bdrthd  (an  Berlita  mabnend,  oder  Bartbolomiius  1), 
Schnmtzbartel  und  KUndianf,  rasselnd,  polternd,  niisse 
werfend  (Denis,  lesefr.,  i.  131),”  c<  seq— Deutsche  My- 
thologie,  Tol.  i.  pp.  426-7. 

See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  149  : “ Knecht  Rwprecht 
(oder  Kranipus,  Klaubauf,  meister  Strohbart)  ist 
des  heiligen  Nicolaus  Knecht,”  &c. 

William  George  Black. 

Reinsgraben,  Gottingen. 

“Modus  vivendi”  S.  xii.  109,  218.) — 
Cicero  uses  the  expression  modus  vita,  with  the 
meaniug  “ manner  of  life,”  in  Cato  Major,  21,  77  : 
“Ut  essent,  qui  terras  tuerentur,  quique,  ctelestium 
ordinem  contemplantes,  imitarentur  eum  vitte 
modo  atque  constantia.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

The  Levant  or  Turkey  Company  (5‘’’  S.  xii. 
187,  254.) — The  arms  of  the  Turkey  Company,  as 
given  in  Berry’s  Dictionary  of  Heraldry,  are  : — 

“ Azure,  on  a sea  in  base  proper  a ship  witb  three 
masts  in  full  sail  or  between  two  rocks  of  the  second,  all 
the  sails,  pennants,  and  ensigns  argent,  each  charged 
witb  a cross  gules,  a chief  engrailed  of  the  third,  in  base 
a sea-horse  proper.  Crest : on  a wreath  a demi-sea-borse 
salient.  Supporters,  two  sea-horses.  Motto,  ‘ Deo,  reip. 
et  amicis.’” 

With  the  exception  of  the  motto  this  description 
corresponds  exactly  with  an  engraving  of  the  arms 
in  a book  called  Heraldry  Displayed;  or,  London’s 
Armory,  &c.,  published  and  sold  by  Sami.  Lyne, 
citizen  and  vintner,  at  the  Globe  in  Newgate  Street, 
1742.  G.  D.  T. 

Huddersfield. 

In  the  Record  Office  is  to  be  found  a MS.  book 
entitled  “ Correspondence  of  the  Levant  Com- 
pany.” The  dates  of  vol.  i.  range  from  1593  to 
1804.  G.  F.  Barrow,  M.A. 

Westminster. 

Worcestershire  Words  (5*^  S.  xi.  185,  231, 
292  ; xii.  236,  278.) — I do  not  think  any  reply  has 
been  given  to  some  part  of  this  inquiry,  and  there- 
fore beg  to  suggest  that  in  penny  (as  I suspect  in 
many  local  names  in  England)  we  may  trace  a Cel- 
tic origin — pen,  signifying  head  or  top,  and,  with 
regard  to  heffil,  it  is  Welsh  for  a horse. 

T.  W.  Webb. 


“ A MAN  IS  A FOOL  OR  HIS  OWN  PHYSICIAN  AT 

FORTY  ” (5'’' S.  xi.  425  ; xii.  215.) — In  Plutarch’s 
treatise  on  the  preservation  of  health  he  says  Ti- 
berius said  a man  was  his  own  physician  or  a fool, 
that  is,  giving  a longer  time  to  be  a wise  man. 

W.  J.  Birch. 

Charles  Cotton,  in  his  Visions  for  the  Entertain- 
ment and  Instruction  for  Younger  Minds,  allots  to 
man  another  decade  ere  “ the  fool  indeed  ” stage  is 
attained  ; — 

“ He  who  at  fifty  is  a fool. 

Is  far  too  stubborn  grown  for  school.” 

Vision  i.,  “ Slander." 

Fredk.  Rule. 

Envelopes  (5‘’*  S.  xii.  26,  74,  238,  478.) — 
Mr.  Walford  is  unquestionably  right.  “Paper- 
sparing Pope,”  as  Dean  Swift  humorously  styles 
his  friend,  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  verses 
on  the  backs  of  letters  and  other  pieces  of  paper, 
one  side  only  of  which  had  been  written  on.  The 
Dean,  in  his  Advice  to  the  Grub  Street  Verse 
Writers,  suggests  to  them  to  “get  all”  their 
“ verses  printed  fair,”  and  “ to  leave  the  margin 
wide,”  then  to 

“ Lend  these  to  paper-sparing  Pope, 

And  when  be  sits  to  write. 

No  letter  with  an  envelope 
Gould  give  him  more  delight.” 

They  are  then,  “ when  Pope  has  filled  the  margin 
round,”  to  recall  their  loan,  and  “ sell  them  to 
Curll,”  and  swear  that  Pope’s  verses  are  their  own. 
A half  sheet  used  as  a cover  would  indeed  have 
been  a “ delight  ” to  a poet  chary  of  his  paper.  A 
modern  envelope  would  have  been  of  small  service 
to  him.  Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

112,  Torriano  Avenue,  N.W. 

Coat  of  Arms  (5^*^  S.  xii.  .369,  474.) — At  the 
first  reference  I gave  the  coat  wanted  incorrectly. 
It  should  have  been  Cheeky  or  and  azure  a fess 
argent  fretty  gules  bezant^,  and  I have  discovered 
that  the  name  to  which  the  latter  belonged  was 
Tomlinson.  There  is  another  coat,  about  1569, 
that  I want  to  put  the  correct  name  to  as  follows : 
Per  chevron  gules  and  argent  three  trefoils  slipped 
counterchanged,  on  a chief  of  the  second  three 
martlets  of  the  first.  If  P.  P.  can  help  me  to  the 
right  family  bearing  this  coat  at  about  that  period 
I shall  be  much  obliged  to  him.  D.  G.  C.  E. 

Rev.  Lewes  Hewes  or  Hughes  (5‘'’  S.  ix.  488  ; 
xii.  215.) — In  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Committee 
of  Plundered  Ministers  ” (Add.  MSS.  15669,  p.  71) 
Prof.  Mayor  will  find  that  by  an  order  on  May  10, 
1645,  the  committee  sequestered  the  rectory  of 
Westbourne  from  Dr.  Sw.ale  to  the  use  of  Lewes 
Hughes,  “ a godly  and  orthodox  divine,”  and  by 
the  same  order  referred  the  latter  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  for  examination,  &c. 
The  “Proceedings”  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
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Dunty  archaeologists,  as  they  assist  in  filling  np 
aps  in  the  lists  of  parochial  clergy  during  the 
eventeenth  century.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 
fi  Brighton. 

I'  “Warish”  (S***  S.  sii.  208,  238.) — Chaucer, 
1‘The  Pardoneres  Tale,”  Canlerb.  Tales,  ed.  Tyr- 
' aitt,  1.  12840 

“ Min  holy  pardon  may  you  all  warice, 

So  that  ye  offre  nobles  or  starlinges.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Coles  (ed.  1713)  has  this  word  : “ Warish, 
North  Country,  well  stored,  having  conquered  a 
disease  (or  difficulty),  and  secure  for  the  future.” 
“ Warish,  old  word,  to  save  or  deliver.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

Fops’  Alley  (5*’’  S.  xii.  409,  437)  was  the  pas- 
sage which  existed  in  the  old  Opera  House  (H.M. 
Theatre)  down  the  centre  of  the  pit  before  the  in- 
stitution of  stalls,  and  included  the  part  of  the 
house  alluded  to  by  F.  G.  J.  T.  M. 

1,  Onslow  Crescent. 

Essendine,  Whissendine,  Winterdine,  &c. 
(5‘'‘  S.  xii.  108,  374, 436.)— Mr.  Scott  is  mistaken 
(ante,  p.  374)  in  saying  that  “very  few  places  with 
the  termination  den,  dene,  or  dean  occur  north  of 
Watling  Street.”  I)ean  is  common  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  both  as  a word  signifying 
a narrow  valley  and  as  a termination,  e.g.  “Jock  o’ 
Hazeldean.”  Den  is  the  common  word  in  Scot- 
land for  the  same.  Hawthornden,  the  Den  of 
Airlie,  are  well  known,  besides  many  others. 
Names  ending  in  dme  and  don  are  in  many  places 
where  there  is  no  dean  or  den. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“Plottt”  (5‘>»  S.  xii.  48,  134,  337.)— Some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  compound  might  have 
heen  gathered  from  the  glossary  to  the  Waverley 
Novels,  where  we  find  it  explained  as  “mulled 
wine.”  Meg  Dods  could  make  it — and  taste  it. 
See  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  ch.  xxviii.  pp.  286-7  (vol.  iv.. 
People’s  edition).  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Bookbinding  with  Wire  (fi***  S.  xii.  328,  358.) 
— This  style  of  bookbinding  recommends  itself  ap- 
parently on  the  score  of  cheapness,  for  I found  it 
adopted  instead  of  the  usual  stitching  for  the  Lon- 
don and  South-Western  Railway  Company’s  Fro- 
gramnie  of  Arrangements  for  Tourists  and  General 
Excursion  Traffic  for  the  past  season. 

John  R.  Jackson. 

Museum,  Kew. 

Heraldic  Glass  at  Hassop  Hall  (5‘^  S.  xii. 
305,  333.)— I have  a fine  old  glass  shield  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Derby,  with  what  were,  I believe,  his  usual 
quarterings,  for  he  had  many  more  ; and  as  I had 
the  assistance  of  the  late  W.  S.  Walford  in  iden- 


tifying these  I may  be  of  some  use  to  your  corre- 
spondent. I only  trouble  you  with  the  blazonry 
where  there  seems  a doubt  about  it.  1.  Stanley. 
2.  Lathom  (not  Eyre).  3.  Man.  4.  Warren.  5. 
Strange.  6.  Woodville,  Argent,  a canton  and  fess 
conjoined  gules.  7.  Mohun,  Or,  cross  engrailed 
sable.  8.  Montalt,  on  the  inescutcheon,  1 and  4, 
Clifford  ; 2,  Brandon  of  Sufi'olk  ; 3,  Bruyn,  quar- 
terly with  Rockley,  viz.,  1 and  4,  cross  parcelld  ; 
2 and  3,  lozengy  gules  and  ermine.  How  Montalt 
(Az.,  a lion  rampant  arg.)  came  in  has  long  been 
a puzzle  to  genealogists.  The  solution  is,  I 
believe,  it  was  borne  by  the  Stanleys  as  hereditary 
seneschals  of  Chester  in  right  of  Hawarden  Castle, 
officially  only.  P.  P. 

Rev.  William  Nicholls  (S***  S.  v.  208,  375, 
433,  525  ; vi.  132,  259  ; xii.  297.)— William 
Nicholls,  D.D.,  held  the  following  preferments  : — 
1.  Rector  of  Cheadle,  Feb.  12,  1623-4,  sequestered 
in  1644  ; 2.  Rector  of  Stockport,  Aug.  21,  1645, 
but  he  never  enjoyed  this  living  ; 3.  Dean  of 
Chester,  1644,  till  his  death.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  died  Dec.  16, 
1657,  and  was  buried  at  Northenden  in  Cheshire, 
wliere  is  a tomb  to  his  memory.  See  Earwaker’s 
East  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  pp.  220-1,  281,  387,  483  ; 
Ormerod’s  Cheshire  (second  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

L.  L.  H. 

Louis  XV.  (5‘h  S.  ^ xii.  409,  434,  455.)— In 
recently  cataloguing  a library  of  old  books  belong- 
ing to  a relative,  I came  across  a French  work 
entitled  La  Vie  privee  de  Louis  JlV,  consisting 
of  four  small  12mo.  volumes,  published  in  London 
in  1781,  a copy  of  which  is  doubtless  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Stone 
may  discover  in  this  work  some  details  of  interest. 

Frederic  Larpent. 

On  some  of  the  References  in  the 
“Christian  Year”  (5*’’ S.  xii.  84,  214,  498.) 
The  form  in  which  my  communication  (ante, 
p.  498)  was  made  leaves  the  reader  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  book  to  which  I referred — Pascal’s  Thoughts 
on  Religion.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Seville  Villa,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Adolphus  Mekerchus  (5‘''  S.  xii.  449, 496.) — 
The  family  of  Meetkerke  still  own  and  reside  at  the 
mansion  of  “Julians,  near  Buntingford,  Herts” 
(see  Walford’s  County  Families  for  1879). 

Ralph  de  Peverel. 

Style  and  Title  (5'^  S.  x.  467  ; xi.  129,  177, 
250,  276  ; xii.  491.)— In  reply  to  the  concluding 
remark  of  G.  D.  T.  (ante,  p.  492),  let  me  say  that 
all  the  children  of  an  earl’s  eldest  son  bear  the 
(courtesy)  title  of  Honourable  during  their  grand- 
father’s life.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  X.W. 
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Authorship  of  “Vestiges  of  Creation”  (S'** 

S.  xii.  247,  294.) — It  is,  I think,  pretty  well  known  ; 
that  the  Vestiges  of  the  Nahiral  History  of  Creation  . 
was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Eobert  Chambers.  ' 
At  a public  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  some  years  i 
since,  the  late  Dr.  David  Page  stated  most  posi- 
tively that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  he  was  in  a 
position  to  know,  having,  at  the  time  of  its  first 
issue,  been  engaged  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Chambers,  and  assisted  in  seeing  it  through  the 
press.  This  statement  only  served  to  confirm  a 
general  impression  that  had  long  prevailed 
amongst  literary  and  scientific  men. 

George  Sexton. 

Women’s  Rights  (4^**  S.  xii.  345  ; 5^^  S.  xii. 
317.) — “ A woman  may  be  a Commissioner  of 
Sewers  ” ; so  says  Robert  Callis,  Esq.,  in  his 
Heading  upon  the  Statute  of  Sewers.  His  argu- 
ments and  precedents  (partly  Scriptural)  are 
amusing  (pp.  252-3,  2nd  ed.  4to.,  London,  1686). 

W.  C.  B. 

Bull-baiting  in  England  (5^*'  S.  xii.  328, 455.) 
— Certainly  between  the  years  1830  and  1836, 
and,  I think,  in  the  year  1833,  I witnessed,  when 
a lad  at  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire,  a bull-baiting 
in  a field  to  the  south  of  the  town.  I am  under 
the  impression  that  some  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
fully made  to  stop  it.  I have  a vivid  recollection 
of  seeing  dogs  thrown  into  the  air,  and  of  a howling 
mob  of  men  surrounding  the  tethered  bull,  but  at 
a respectful  distance.  Many  country  towns  in 
Devon,  as  elsewhere,  have  or  had  a locality  known 
as  the  bull-ring.  Ashburton  was  one.  It  was 
situated  at  the  front  of  the  picturesque  old 
shambles,  long  since  removed.  G.  H.  H. 

“God  speed  ’em  well”  (5***  S.  xii.  125,  376.) — 
In  some  churches  of  Lincolnshire  this  is  now  said 
after  the  third  time  of  asking.  At  one  (Laceby), 
the  beUs  ring  merrily  also  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  the  third  publication  of  the  banns 
has  taken  place.  H.  J.  A. 

This  custom  was  kept  up  by  one  old  man  in  my 
parish.  Since  he  died  no  one  has  taken  it  up.  In 
a neighbouring  parish  it  still  lingers.  The  vicar 
of  it  published  his  own  bans ; the  clerk  turned 
round  and  said,  “ God  speed  you  well,  sir  ! ” 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Springthorpe. 

“ Penang  Lawyers  ” (5*’'  S.  xii.  108,  294.) — 
These  sticks  can  be  obtained  at  any  walking-stick 
maker’s  in  London.  They  are  the  slender  stems  of 
a small  palm,  growing  usually  about  five  feet  high, 
native  of  Pulo,  Penang,  and  known  as  Licuala 
acutijida.  The  origin  of  the  vernacular  name  has 
been  already  correctly  described  by  Mrs.  Collins 
and  J.  W.  P.  B.  John  R.  Jackson. 

Museum,  Kew. 


“Drumclog”  (5“*  S.  xii.  328,  455.) — A few 
years  back,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  A 
Daughter  of  Heth,  I expended  some  time  and 
trouble  in  hunting  up  this  old  tune.  At  last  it  was 
sent  me  by  the  Rev.  A.  McEwen  (of  St.  Mary’s 
Episcopal  Church),  who  got  it  from  the  Cameronian 
Meeting  House  in  Dumfries.  The  tune  sent  by 
him  does  not  at  all  resemble  “ Martyrdom,”  or 
“ Old  Martyrs,”  neither  of  which,  by  the  way, 
resembles  the  other.  T.  F.  R. 

“ Glagged  ” : “ Tewing  ” : “ Boking  ” (5*'’  S. 
xii.  309.) — Tewed  is  not  a Lincolnshire,  but  a good 
old  English,  word.  It  means  tired,  or,  rather, 
harassed,  fidgetted. 

“ He  ’le  tug  and  tew,  and  strive  and  stoopo  to  ought.” 

Brathwaite’s  Nature’s  Emhassie,  1621,  p.  152. 

“ These  lockes  that  hang  vnkempt,  these  hollowe  dazzled 
eyes, 

These  chattering  teeth,  this  trembling  tongue,  well 
texoed  with  carefull  cries.” 

Gascoigne’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  35  (Hazlitt). 

To  hoke  is  to  strain  or  retch  before  vomiting. 
“ Tha  bairn  was  coughin’  and  bohin’  fit  to  boke  it’s 
heart  out  ” is  good  Lincolnshire.  Glagged  I never 
heard.  I suppose  it  should  be  gleg  = a,  sly  or  leer- 
ing, a sidelong  furtive  look — not  peculiar  to  Lincoln- 
shire. The  other  day  I heard  an  old  lady,  speak- 
ing of  her  son,  say,  “ Poor  Sam  ! he  will  be  tewed — 
he ’s  got  none  of  his  corn  led  yet ; it ’s  raining  again, 
and  he  has  300  acres  out.”  A better  illustration 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  could  not  be  found.  i 

R.  R. 

Boston. 

Coles’s  Dictionary,  edition  of  1713,  gives  boking 
as  a Lincolnshire  word,  with  a different  meaning 
from  that  in  which  Mr.  Foster  has  heard  it  used  : 
“ Boke,  point  (at  one),  Che.  ; also,  belch  and  be 
ready  to  vomit,  Li.”  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

Monet  Spiders  (5“*  S.  xii.  229,  254,  277,  295.) 
— A belief  that  one  of  these  spiders  is  a sign  of 
money  is  common  in  London.  In  St.  Helena  the 
same  idea  prevails.  Mr.  J.  C.  Mellis  says  of  Sal- 
ticus  nigrolimbatus : — 

“ The ‘ money  spider,’  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

This  funny  little  creature  receives  this  name  because 
of  a popular  superstition  which  the  natives  entertain. 
They  say  that  one  of  these  insects  approaching  a person 
signifies  that  a gift  of  money  will  Eelena, 

p.  217  (1875). 

James  Britten. 

British  Museum. 

The  Use  of  “ Only  ” (fith  S.  xii.  176,  338.)— 
. The  word  only  is  invariably  used  amongst  the 
I lower  classes  in  Norfolk  in  the  sense  referred  to. 
I “ There  are  none  only  this  ” said  a Norfolk  man 
the  other  day  when  handing  to  me  a solitary  letter 
that  had  come  by  post.  George  Sexton. 
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“Nappy”  : “Nap”  (5“»  S.  xi.  106,  470;  xii. 
16,  57,  393.) — Is  there  any  earlier  use  of  nappy 
than  this  ? I hope  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  do 
not  neglect  their  Scott.  Have  they  forgotten  that 
the  ale  which  Dame  Christie  poured  out  for  Nigel 
was  “ stout  and  nappy”  and  that  ferret  was  the 
material  of  the  garter  of  which  Mrs.  MacGuffog 
deprived  herself  to  tie  up  Bertram’s  bedpost  1 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

2,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  S.  xii.  469.) — 

Stale  Trials.  Specimen  of  a New  Edition,  &c.,  and 
Cicero : a Drama,  &c.,  are  by  Henry  Bliss,  Q.C.,  who,  I 
believe,  died  a few  years  ago.  Henry  Campkin. 

(S'h  S.  xii.  489.) 

Tales  of  the  West.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  from  the 
East.  Lond.,  1828,  12rao.,  2 vols.,  is  by  John  Came 
(see  Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis,  i.  60-1).  G.  C.  B. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5***  S.  xi. 
479,  519  ; xii.  19.)— 

Love  Not. — I am  indebted  to  “ N.  & Q.”  for  the  cor- 
rection of  my  error  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  this 
song,  which  I had  in  a scrap-book  long  before  I heard  it 
sung,  or  possessed  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  I think 
the  newspaper  from  which  I cut  it  must  have  given  the 
wrong  name,  as  I cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  error 
of  a lifetime,  of  which  I was  only  convinced  by  your 
correspondent’s  suggestion  as  to  looking  for  it  (and  not 
finding  it)  in  Mrs.  Hemans's  works.  M.  P. 

(5‘i>S.  xii.  469.) 

“ Ye  who  would  in  aught  excel,”  &c. 

“ Guarde  para  su  regalo 
Este  sentencia  un  autor : 

Si  el  sabio  no  apruebe,  malo; 

Si  el  necio  aplaude,  peor.” 

Yriarte,  L’Oso  y la  Mona  (».  Sismondi,  LiHerature 
du  Midi  de  V Europe,  t.  iv,  p.  251). 

H.  B.  C. 

1.  “ Nulla  omnino,”  kc.  (S.  Aug..  De  Trinilate,  lib.  i. 
c,  i.).  2.  “Unus  ipse  erat,”  kc.  {Ibid.,  lib.  iv.  c.  xiv. 
§ 19),  Ed.  Marshall. 

(5ii>  S.  xii.  489.) 

“ The  Red  King  lies  in  Malwood  keep,” 
is  from  the  poem  The  Red  King,  by  William  Stewart 
Bose,  to  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  dedicated  the  first  canto 
oi  Marmionm  1808.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

“ Be  ignorance  thy  choice,”  kc. 

Beattie’s  Minstrel,  bk.  ii.  st.  30. 

G.  F.  S.  E. 

“Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent.” 

This  quotation  is  from  Tennyson’s  lines,  beginning, 

“ You  ask  me  why,  tho’  ill  at  ease.” 

G.  F.  S.  E. 

^fiSreltaneouS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  kc. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOKS. 

The  children  of  this  generation  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
the  intellectual  feast  provided  for  them  every  Christmas 
in  the  shape  of  gift-books  gorgeously  bound  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  The  quantity  of  these  Christmas  books 


is  as  remarkable  as  their  quality,  and  the  volumes  pub- 
lished this  season  by  Messrs.  Routledge  & Sons  alone 
would  make  a fair  library  for  any  schoolboy. 

We  begin  with  Caldecott’s  delightful  picture  books, 
which  deservedly  achieved  last  year  a world-wide  popu- 
larity, The  Mad  Dog  and  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  will 
fully  sustain  the  artist’s  reputation  as  a draughtsman 
and  humourist  of  genius,although  the  subjects  are  scarcely 
as  well  adapted  for  comic  art  as  John  Gilpin  md  The 
House  that  Jaclc  Built.  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  is  to  our 
mind  far  too  melancholy  and  pathetic  a tale  for  children, 
but  the  story  is  charmingly  told  in  the  pictures,  and  no 
one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  feeling  for  colour  displayed 
in  the  larger  drawings.  The  suggestiveness  of  this 
artist’s  work  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Not  a stroke 
is  wasted,  and  whole  pictures  are  dashed  off  in  a few 
masterful  lines.  It  may  confidently  be  predicted  that 
these  toy-books,  which  are  now  sold  for  a few  pence,  will 
command  a high  price  in  the  next  century  for  those  who 
have  been  wise  enough  to  collect  and  preserve  them. 
The  same  remark  emphatically  applies  to 

Under  the  Window,  by  Kate  Greenaway,  which  is  as 
perfect  in  its  own  way  as  any  of  Caldecott’s  series.  The 
book  would  he  well  worth  buying  if  it  was  only  for  the 
groups  of  children  on  the  cover,  which  are  so  gracefully 
and  naturally  drawn.  But  this  is  only  a foretaste  of  the 
feast  within,  for  every  page  aliounds  with  quaint  coloured 
drawings  of  children  in  every  imaginable  attitude.  The 
little  girls  in  poke  bonnets,  and  the  small  boys  in  frills 
are  simply  delicious.  'I'he  only  drawback  to  this  charming 
book  is  the  inferior  quality  of  the  doggerel  verses  which 
are  so  admirably  illustrated.  The  artist  would  have 
found  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  subjects  more  worthy  of 
her  pencil  in  the  good  old  nursery  rhymes. 

Every  Boy’s  Annual,  edited  by  Edmund  Routledge, 
has  long  been  an  established  favourite,  and  there  is  no 
falling  off  in  the  volume  for  1880.  It  is  full  of  capital 
stories,  and  the  adventures  of  Ensign  Norreys  “ Under 
the  Colours,”  in  Corfu,  China  and  Japan,  vill  be  devoured 
by  schoolboys  all  over  the  world.  The  puzzles  are  as 
numerous  and  ingenious  as  ever,  but  we  suspect  that  most 
boys  will  skip  the  paper  on  organ  building,  the  organ 
being  an  instrument  which  no  schoolboy  would  ever  dream 
of  attempting  to  construct.  On  the  other  hand,  Hoffman’s 
translation  of  Robert  Houdin’s  “Secrets  of  Stage  Con- 
juring ” will  he  read  with  pleasui-e  and  instruction  by 
readers  of  every  age. 

'fhe  success  of  the  Boy's  Annual  induced  Messrs. 
Routledge  three  years  ago  to  bring  out  a similar  magazine 
for  girls  ; and  as  girls  are  generally  fonder  of  reading 
than  boys,  and  have  more  time  for  it.  Every  Girl’s 
Annual  soon  became  a standard  favourite.  The  new 
volume  for  1880  abounds  with  good  stories,  of  which 
“My  Hero  ” is  to  our  mind  the  best.  The  illustrations 
this  year  are  better  than  ever,  and  the  articles  on 
perfumes  and  painting  on  glass  wilt  set  many  young 
hands  to  work.  Some  of  the  jioetry  might  have  been 
spared,  and  Alice  King’s  historical  sketches  are  feeble 
and  colourless,  but  there  are  worse  faults  than  feebleness ; 
Miss  Goatley’s  paper  ought  never  to  have  found  a place 
in  the  Girl's  Annual. 

Little  W'lleawaie  is  an  illustrated  magazine  for 
younger  children,  and  is  deservedly  as  popular  in  the 
nursery  as  the  Gill’s  Annual  is  in  the  school-room. 
This  year’s  volume  is  larger  than  its  predecessors,  and 
contains  upwards  of  400  illustrations  of  decided  merit. 
Miss  Greenaway’s  coloured  portrait  of  “Little  Miss 
Patty”  makes  a charming  fruntispiece  and  cover,  and 
pretty  children  of  every  size  and  growth  please  the  oyo 
wherever  yo>i  open  the  book.  'The  animals  and  birds, 
too,  are  as  prominent  as  usual,  and  the  illustrations  of 
nursery  rhymes  are  more  successful  than  ever. 
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The  Roll  of  the  Drum,  and  other  Tales,  by  R.  JI. 
Jepbson,  illustrated  by  Mujor  Seccombe,  R.A.,  is  a col- 
lection of  spirited  stories  of  military  life  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, which  will  be  read  with  special  interest  by  boys 
who  are  looking  forward  to  the  honour  of  holding  Her 
Majesty’s  commission.  The  illustr.ations  are  evidently 
from  the  prentice  hand  of  an  amateur,  but  are  full  of 
life  and  spirit. 

Gasparthe  Oaucho,  by  Captain  lilayne  Reid,  is  a cheap, 
handy  edition  of  one  of  those  Stirling  stories  of  wild  ad- 
venture in  South  America  which  have  acquired  for  the 
author  too  much  popularity  to  need  criticism  or  recom- 
mendation. The  book  is  admirably  printed,  but  we 
could  have  dispensed  with  the  illustrations,  which  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  text,  We  must  repeat  the  same 
remark  about  Macfarlane's  Life  of  Napoleon  Jheonaparte, 
which  contains  a careful  ami  readable  summary  of  the 
extraordinary  career  of  the  fir.it  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Other  Stories,  by  the  Right  Honourable  E.  A.  Knatch- 
bull  Hugessen,  M.P.,  is  a fresh  contribution  to  juvenile 
literature  from  this  well-known  writer’s  inexhaustible 
fund  of  fairy  tales.  The  frontispiece  of  the  little  men 
is  well  enough,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  compli- 
ment the  French  artist  on  the  illustrations. 

Notable  Voyages,  from  Columbus  to  Parry,  by  William 
H.  G.  Kingston,  is  a book  which  appeals  with  admirable 
skill  and  success  to  the  love  of  adventure  latent  in  every 
boy’s  heart.  Mr.  Kingston's  vivid  descri]>tion  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  encountered  by  brave  navigators 
of  the  sea  in  every  age,  and  surmounted  by  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance,  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  blood 
of  his  youthful  readers.  But  we  must  protest  against 
the  notion  implied  that  Captain  Parry’s  voyage  in  1819 
was  the  last  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  Sir  John  Franklin  holds,  by  universal 
consent,  the  foremost  place  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  dis- 
covery, and  the  story  of  his  gallant  and  repeated 
attempts  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  with  the  melancholy 
fate  of  his  last  expedition,  would  have  been  a more  fit- 
ting termination  to  the  series  of  Notable  Voyages. 

The  Vvyages  a, ml  Adventures  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  by 
G.  M.  Fowle,  is  the  best  written  account  for  boys  of  the 
discovery  of  India  by  the  Portuguese  that  we  have  ever 
come  across. 

True  as  Steel,  by  Madame  Colomb,  translated  by 
Henry  Frith,  is  one  of  those  tales  of  horror  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  which  are  now  so  popular  in  Prance.  Uncle 
Placide  is,  of  course,  a French  hero  as  “ true  as  steel,” 
who  sacrifices  his  own  life  for  his  young  nephews,  and 
dies  a martyr  to  the  brutality  of  the  Uhlans.  This  is  a 
capital  story  admirably  translated ; but  the  vindictive 
feeling  against  the  Germans  which  is  nursed  and  kept 
alive  by  tales  of  this  kind  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

Like  the  children,  we  have  reserved  for  the  last  our 
cwn  special  favourite,  for  of  all  the  glittering  pile  of 
Christmas  books  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge  this 
Christmas  none  pleases  us  better  than  their  new  edition 
■of  Miss  Mitford’s  Cfoidreaqf  (/le  Village,  which  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  sixty  original  designs  by  living 
artists  of  eminence. 

The  Early  English  Versions  of  the  Gesta  Rornanorum. 
P’ormerly  Edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  Re  edited  from  the  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  and  University  Library,  Cambridge, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  &c. , by  Sidney 
J.  H.  Herrtage,  B.A.  (Early  English  Text  Society, 
Extra  Series.) 

Thosb  who  take  an  interest  in  that  fascinating  inquiry, 
the  history  of  popular  fiction,  will  bear  with  great  satis- 
faction that  the  Early  English  Text  Society  has  pub- 
lished this  work,  and  w ill  gladly  acknowledge,  when  they 


have  read  it,  their  gratitude  to  the  learned  editor  for 
having  presented  to  them  what  we  venture  to  believe 
will  long  prove  the  standard  edition  of  this  great  store- 
house of  fiction,  and  given  it  to  English  readers  in  a 
form  every  way  worthy  of  it.  It  is  now  evident  that 
the  Gesto  Rornanorum,  as  Douce  was  the  first  to  point 
out,  had  its  origin  in  this  country,  a view  confirmed  by 
Madden  and  by  the  learned  German  editor  Oesterley, 
whose  edition,  published  in  1872,  was  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  no  fewer  than  165  MSS.  preserved  in 
English  and  Continental  libraries.  Mr.  Herrtage,  whose 
learned  labours  on  the  subject  eminently  qualify  him  to 
give  judgment  on  the  question,  agrees  with  Douce,  Madden, 
and  Oesterley.  We  could,  and  should  like  to,  have  said 
much  more  in  praise  of  a book  which  is  so  clearly  the 
Christmas  book  of  1879  for  all  lovers  of  our  early  litera- 
ture ; but,  crowded  as  our  columns  are  at  this  season, 
we  could  not  resist  announcing,  by  a brief  notice  in  this 
our  Christmas  number,  the  publication  of  Herrtage’s 
English  Gesta  Rornanorum. 

Haunted  London.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  Edited  by 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.  (Chatto  & Windus.) 

This  handsomely  bound  book  is,  we  assume,  a reprint  of 
the  two  volumes  published  by  Hurst  & Blackett  in  1865, 
as  an  instalment  of  a larger  work  by  their  author.  In- 
deed, the  “ London  ” described  by  Mr.  Thornbury  is 
mainly  confined  to  a district  stretching  west  of  Temple 
Bar  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Long  Acre  and  on  the  south  by  the  Strand.  His  book, 
a gossipy  chronicle,  much  in  the  style  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
Town,  gains  by  this  narrower  field  ; and,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  a connected  narrative  out  of 
disconnected  anecdote,  is  thoroughly  readable  and  inter- 
esting. In  its  present  form  it  has  had  the  advantage 
of  revision  at  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Walford;  and 
careful  editing  in  volumes  of  this  nature  is  a thing  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  little  illustrations  by  Mr.  Fairholt 
are  excellent  additions  to  the  text. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.  a 
charming  edition  of  the  In  Mtmoriam,  jirinted  on  hand- 
made paper,  with  a miniature  portrait  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  in  caw  forte  by  Le  Rat,  after  a photograph  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Messes.  Letts  Sons  & Co.  send  us  representative 
copies  of  their  Diaries  for  1880.  We  can  only  repeat  the 
praise  of  former  years. 


to  C0rrESpaii&cut^. 

We  nmst  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  bo  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Longevity. — Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms  (40,  St.  George’s 
Square,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W.)  is  always  glad  to  receive 
paragraphs  on  the  subject. 

J.  A.  T.— “Him.” 

R.  N.  J. — Next  week. 

Hio  ET  Ubique. — Unavoidably  postponed. 

Various  letters  forwarded. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ” The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Harmar  (John),  229 
Jerningham  family,  29 
Longevity,  remarkable,  266 
Meisy  (Radolph),  preacher,  129 
“Monthly  Chronicle,”  449 
Pauncefote  family,  69 
Scotland,  first  infirmary  in,  326 
Wedded  life,  eighty  and  seventy  years  of,  46 
Abyssinian,  a name  for  a train,  147 
Actors  who  have  died  on  the  stage,  197,  478 
Adamant  and  the  blood  of  goats,  72 
Addy  (S.  O.)  on  Sitwells  of  Renishaw,  93 
“Adeste  Fideles,”  173,  257,  457 


Adrian,  translation  of  his  letter  in  the  “ Saturninus  ” 
of  Vopiscus,  285 

Adrian  IV.  (Pope),  former  incumbent  of  Einsey,  166 
Agamemnons,  the  Old,  = 69th  Regiment,  14,  177, 
239,  312,  438 

Ainsworth  (Rev.  Wm.),  his  writings,  318 
Ajamoda  = Goat’s  delight,  28,  135 
Akimbo,  its  etymology,  16,  79,  94 
Albert  (Prince),  his  practical  knowledge,  241 
Aldine  and  Pickering  anchor,  44 
Aldis  (0.)  on  Sacramental  wine,  172 
Algiers,  Spanish  authors  on,  409 
“All  ware,”  street  cry,  its  meaning,  448 
Allin  (Rev.  John),  New  England  emigrant,  52 
Allingham  (H.)  on  initial  ff  in  names,  57 
Allsop  (A.  P. ) on  Bed  wine,  &c.,  408 
Alpha  on  Tree  family,  369 
Altar.  See  Super-altar. 

Ambidexter,  483 
American  Folkdore,  166 
American  influence  at  home,  olden,  406 
Ancient,  in  Shakspeare,  4 

“ Ancient  Classics,”  &o.,  reference  in,  108,  197 
Anderson  (F.)  on  origin  of  Talented,  29 
Anglo-Saxon  coins,  works  on,  35 
Anglo-Saxon  missals,  508 
Anglo-Scotus  on  Riddells  of  that  ilk,  102 
Anne  of  Cleves,  her  portrait  by  Holbein,  467 
Anon,  on  books  not  in  British  Museum,  266 
Envelopes,  pasteboard  patterns  for,  26 
Higden  (Isabella  Anna  Maria),  189 
“ Illusionable,”  a new  word,  246 
Landon  (Miss),  her  letters,  49 
Spanish  Armada,  108 

Anonymous  pamphlets  relating  to  Oxford,  14,  436 

Anonymous  Works  — 

Arldress  to  Old  Maids,  69 
Adventures  of  Naufragus,  410 
Anthropophagus,  297 
Attila,  a tragedy,  and  other  poems,  410 
Bannockburn,  a poem,  189 
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Ancnymous  "VTorks: — 

Book,  Tbe  ; or,  Procrastinated  Memoirs,  287 
Bye-Lanes  and  Downs  of  England,  389,  459 
Change  for  the  American  Notes,  449 
Christian  Pattern,  a translation,  67 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England,  188,  254,  273 
Cicero,  a drama,  469,  519 
Cook  and  Housewife’s  Manna!,  468 
Deil’s  Reply  to  Robert  Burns,  37 
Dialogues  in  a Library,  410 
Dictionary  of  Writers  on  the  Prophecies,  489 
English  and  Scottish  Sketche.s,  89 
Evenings  with  the  Poets,  89 
Fall’n  is  the  Baal,  9,  39 
Frenchman  and  the  Rats,  19 
Gloucestershire,  Ancient  Churches  of,  189 
Gynomachia ; or,  a Contest  between  two  Old 
Ladies,  9 

Hints  on  'I'oleration,  449 
History  of  the  Mutiny  at  Spithead,  307,  355 
Imitation  of  Christ,  translation  of,  88 
Important  Considerations  for  the  People  of  this 
Kingdom,  45 

Instruction  for  Mental  Prayer,  289 

Key  to  the  Drama,  169 

Labyrinthus  Cantuariensis,  209 

Ladies’  Dictionary,  28 

Lyra  Memorialis,  310,  394 

Mary  Magdalen’s  Complaint,  33 

Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Queen,  313 

Miserrimus,  173,  251,  291 

More  (Hannah),  Life  of,  73 

Murdered  Queen,  447 

Old  Bailey  Experience,  489 

Pen  Owen,  263,  298,  374,  417 

Percy  Mallory,  263,  298,  417 

Pulpit  Incendiary,  370 

Rambles  in  Sweden  and  Gottland,  389,  459 

Reveries  of  a Recluse,  489 

Select  Translations  and  Imitations,  68 

Short  account  of  H.  L.  L.,  128 

Short  Tour  in  the  Midland  Counties,  61 

Silvester  Tramper,  27,  77 

Sin  his  maethergaed  awa,  149,  259 

South-West,  The,  449 

Specimen  of  a New  Jest  Book,  31 

State  Trials,  469,  519 

Tales  of  the  West,  489,  519 

Thinks  I to  Myself,  489 

Turkish  Spy,  177,  353 

Twenty  Years  in  Retirement,  389,  489 

Two  Merry  Milk-maids,  369 

Two  Rectors,  449 

Vestiges  of  Creation,  247,  294,  618 
Vestigia,  469 

Voice  from  America  to  England,  449 
Winter  with  Robert  Bums,  89 
Anonymous  Works,  “Encyclopedia  Britannica  ” on, 
145,  287 

Anti-Teapot  Society  and  Review,  452 
Ap  Coillus  on  titles  in  Switzerland,  169 
Apis  on  Louis  XV.,  455 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  translations  of  his  writings, 
229,  293 

Apperson,  (G.  L.)  on  bell  customs,  138 


Apperson  (G.  L.)  on  Braid,  in  an  old  poem,  174 

Burns  (R.),  “ The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp,” 
426 

Goldsmith  (0.),  “The  Deserted  Village,”  389 
Nappy  ; Nap,  393 
Apple,  biffin,  488 

Apple-cart,  a slang  phrase,  309,  472 
“ Apples  of  King  John,”  289,  418 
Arbuthnot  (John)  and  his  sons,  347,  472,  499 
Archer  family  and  Covent  Garden,  441,  469 
Archer  (Lord),  the  last,  189,  214,  235 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  contributors  to  defence  against 
108,  134,  155,  358  ' 

Armour,  funeral,  in  churches,  155 
Arms,  their  legal  a8sun?ption,  29,  56,  97  : right  to 
bear,  131,  458,  514 

Arnold  (W.  T.)  on  Lock  = River  gate,  429 
Artist,  name  of,  wanted,  207 
Artists,  their  residences,  289 
Arundo  on  Britain  ; England,  188 
Ashbee  (H.  S.)  on  Octave  Delepierre,  180 

English,  its  misuse  by  French  waiters,  361 
Ashton  or  Assheton  (Abdias)  his  biography,  436 
Ashwell  (Rev.  A.  R.),  his  death,  360 
Asparagus,  way  to  eat,  37 

Athanasian  Creed,  compendiums  on,  141,  254,  271 
Atkinson  (H.  G.)  on  hair  growing  from  casts,  293 
Atkinson  (H.  J.)  on  books  published  by  subscription 
151 

Hebrew  Bible,  Hutter’s,  415 
Attwell  (H.)  on  Leer=Hungry,  267 
Wicket  as  a cricket  term,  86 
Attwood  (J.  S.)  on  Hampshire  bibliography,  449 
Aube,  a bird’s  name,  387 

Auction,  early  sales  by,  28,  95,  103,  171,  211,  411, 
436 

Australia  first  indicated  on  a map,  385 
Australian  heraldry,  63 

Austrian  Imperial  House,  arms  of  younger  branches,  28 
Avoure  : Avouries,  88,  153,  237,  273,  310,  330 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  Aldine  and  Pickering  anchor,  44 
Baldwin  (Archbishop),  306 
Clifford  (Henry  de),  225 
De  Quincey  ('I'homas),  his  father,  61 
Swedenborg  (E.)  on  the  “ ignis  fatuus,”  105 
Vegetarians  in  1802,  167 
Azure,  its  derivation,  279 

B 

B.  on  tubbing,  56 

Walker  (General),  433 
B.  (0.)  on  Edward  Blount,  407 
B.  (C.  M.)  on  “Ancient  Classics,”  &c.,  108 
B.  (C.  T.)  on  “Ancient  Classics,”  &c.,  197 
Baptismal  entries,  215 
Christian  names,  139,  493 
Monitor  or  backboard,  18 
Tallet= Hay -loft,  246 
B.  (E.)  on  Harvey  of  Wangey,  88,  177 
B.  (E.  S.)  on  Genius  defined,  337 
B.  (F.)on  an  old  French  engraving,  308 
Oxford  anonymous  pamphlets,  436 
B.  (F.  D.)  on  the  Scotch  tartan,  275 
B.  (G.)  on  Daniel  Jones,  116 
Maginn  (Dr.  Wm.),  298 
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B.  (Gr.  B.)  on  Centenarianiam,  104 
B.  (G.  F.)  on  Kicbardson’s  house,  295,  337 
B.  (H.)  on  Robert  fitz  Hardiog,  437 
Phaire  (Coloneb,  311 
B.  (H.  A.)  on  Andrew  Marvell,  307 
B.  (U.  J.)  on  “JSIovveau  Armorial  vniversel,”  209 
B.  J.  on  Archdeacon's  dole  at  Lambeth  Palace,  347 
Butt  (Mias  Toru),  370 
Hebrew  Bible,  Hutter’s,  415 
Lambeth,  places  and  people  in,  387 
Library  catalogues,  465 
London,  Topographical  Society  for,  424 
Boscius,  the  Comic,  269 
B.  (J.  F.)  on  Cumberland  Row,  Lambeth,  149 
Wilson  (“Jockey”),  230 
B.  (J.  K.)  on  Oxford  M.  A.  gown,  251 
B.  (T,  Y.)  on  the  “ Yellow  Book,”  228 
B.  (W.)  on  Chaucer’s  Prioress,  288 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  Embezzle,  its  etymology,  37 
Fisher  (Bishop),  369 
Neale  (W.  H.),  388 
Porteus  (Bishop  Beilby),  515 
Tubbing,  458 

Warton  (Thomas'!,  poems  by,  352 
Wilson  (William),  410 
Women’s  rights,  518 
Words,  obsolete,  292 
B.  (W.  E.)  on  Benhall  barony,  135 
Cumberland  Row,  Lambeth,  333 
Kennington,  Long  Barn  at,  259 
ISwift  (Owen),  157 

B.  (W.  J.)  on  the  Essenes  and  sun  worship,  353 

B.  (W.  P.)  on  Richardson’s  house,  417 

Backboard  or  monitor,  18,  94 

Badge,  silver,  328,  376 

Badminton,  Jacobite  portraits  at,  366 

Bailey  (Mrs.  Fanny),  centenarian,  her  portrait,  407 

Bailey  (J.  E.)  on  ISir  Peter  Daniel,  252 

Earthquakes  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  296 
“ Miserrimus,”  291 
Spider  Folk-lore,  277 

Bally  (J.)  on  Communions  at  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  133, 
197 

BalcSny  or  BalcSny,  173,  337 
Baldwin  (Abp  ),  anecdote  of,  806 
Ballad,  MS.,  seventeenth  century,  327 
Ballad  Society,  its  founder  and  publications,  502 
Ballads,  Lancashire,  147,  332 
Bamboozle,  its  etymology,  488 
Banfield  (Ihomas  C.),  his  life  and  writing."!,  267 
Banks  (C.  E.)  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tolderbnry,  308 
Bannerman  surname,  its  antiquity,  55,  136 
Bannerman  (Sir  G.),  on  Hatts,  oldest  hereditary  sur- 
name, 136 

Banns  of  marriage,  the  third  ; “ God  speed  ’em  well,” 
125,  376,  518 

Baptismal  entries,  curious,  26,  117,  215 
Baptismal  fonts,  443 

Bardsley  (C.  W.)  on  Chri.stian  names,  492 
Foljambe  (Troth),  347 

Barnes  (J.),  four-vol.  edit,  of  his  ‘‘Homer,”  267,  294 
Barnet  (N.)  on  John  Michael  Comini,  347 
Barnett  (John),  Bp.  of  Ely,  oh.  1370,  149 
Baronetess,  a special  title,  38,  58 
Bar-Point  on  “ Nine  points  of  the  law,”  378 


Barrington  (Sir  Jonah),  his  “Rise  and  Eall  of  the 
Irish  Nation,”  808,  355 

Barrow  (G.  E.)  on  Rickmansworth,  Hertfordshire, 
128,  224 

Barton  (Bernard),  his  opinion  of  Lamb,  301 
Bartuh,  Hindu  Prince  of  Oudh,  a.d.  1226,  44 
Basawa,  who  was  he  1 27,  213 
“ Basing  House  ” inn,  Shoreditch,  147,252 
Bates  (A.  H.)  on  bibliography  of  Pope  and  his 
quarrels,  385 

“Select  Translations  and  Imitations,”  68 
Bates  (W.)  on  bibliography  of  Charles  iMathews  the 
elder,  241,  282,  392 

“ Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England,”  273 
“ Grobianus  de  Morum  Mmphcitate,”  212 
Metaphysics  defined,  213 
Monitor  or  backboard,  94 
Palm  as  a symbol  of  victory,  50 
Sippet,  its  etymology,  34 
Tea-drinking,  390 
Tubbing,  189 
“ Universal  History,”  410 
Batty  (D.  T.)  on  tradesmen’s  tokens,  38,  257 
Bavarian  escutcheon.  Janus-headed  figure  on,  447 
Baxter  (Richard),  his  “Diary,”  348 
Bayne  (T.)  on  Pope  and  Cowley,  412 
Beak  (A.)  on  Robert  and  Malaclii  Harris,  408 
Beauchamp  (S.)  on  Worcestershire  words,  236 
Beaumarchais  (P.  A.  C.  de),  airs  in  “ Figaro,”  368 
Beaven  (A.  B.)  on  Irish  Members  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment, 131 

Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  “ As  bright  as  a bulUius,”  193 
“ Boy’s  Head,”  an  inn  sivn,  265 
Chaffinch  or  “ pink,”  167 
Christian  names,  492 
Communion  custom,  67 
Cricket  and  wicket,  218 
Cromwell  (0.),  the  “ gloomy  brewer,”  292 
Dog-hole  and  a dog’s  kennel,  66 
Fielding  (H.)  the  novelist,  76 
EourofClnbs,  426 
“Fox’s  Brush”  inn,  87 
Funeral  Folk-lore,  148 
Holly  forests,  508 

Huntingdon  sermon  against  witches,  79 
Kattern’s  Day,  487 
Pear,  swan-egg,  and  biffin  apple,  488 
“ Pictorial  Times,”  119 
Poay=Single  flower,  471 

Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Queens’  College, 
Cambridge,  146 

Rt.  Thomas,  surnamed  Didymus,  510 
Sippet,  its  etymology,  34 
Stag-hunt  with  playing  cards,  509 
Surnames,  appropriate,  326 
Tennyson  (A.),  passage  in  the  “Lotos- eaters,”  307 
Trousers  first  worn  in  England,  434 
Whistling  by  women,  377 
Bedford  (Georgiana,  Duchess  of),  her  portrait,  75 
Bedwine,  Bethwine,  &c.,  local  names  for  plants,  408, 
452 

Beetle,  its  tomb  in  a loaf,  206 
“ Beggar’s  Benison,”  a Fifeshire  society,  48,  98 
Belfastienf-is  on  Butler’s  satire  on  the  Royal  Society 
48 
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Belc^avia  or  Belgradia,  88,  177,  238,  255 
Beljaiue  (A.)  on  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  67 
Bell  inscriptions,  388,  434,  447,  498 
Bell  ( Henry  Nugent),  author  of  •*  Huntingdon  Peerage 
Case,”  69,  234,  278,  475 

Bells:  (jireat  I’otu  of  Lincoln,  49;  striking  after  the 
passing  hell,  138;  song  on,  509 
Benhall  extinct  barony,  47,  135,  477,  511 
Bentley  (G.)  on  ‘‘Pen  Owen,”  417 
Bdranger  (P.  J.  de),  his  song  “ Le  Bon  Dieu,”  126, 
172 

Berkeley  Square  mystery,  87 
Beriiiudan  liturgy,  7 

Bernhard-Suiith  (VV.  J.)  on  burial  at  night,  37 
Cad,  origin  of  the  term,  176 
German  executioner’s  sword,  86 
“ Mistletoe  Bough,”  354 
Prote,stant  flail,  216 
Ribbesford  Churcli,  336 
tst.  David’s  Day,  151 
Tobacco  smoking,  175 
Whistling  by  women,  377 
Beuson  (George),  divine  at  Abingdon,  429 
Beverley  Minster,  efiigy  of  priest  in,  448 
“ Bewick  Collector,”  mistake  in,  425 
Bible,  its  new  and  altered  proper  names,  6 ; I.saiah, 
xxii.  18,  13  ; ‘‘La  Sainte  Bible,”  18  ; Job  xxx.  18, 
106,  218,  457  ; Judges  ix.  53,  ” All  to-brake,”  196  ; 
Hebrew,  1603,  published  by  Hotter,  369,  415  ; 
Isaiah  viii.  13,  “ Sorsows  ” for  “ yorrows,”  447 
Bibliographv,  of  Pope’s  quarrels,  7,  36,  71,  89,  110, 
158,  192,  257,  335,  415,  477  ; special  in  “ Notes  and 
Queries,”  126,  286  ; mathematical,  182  ; li.sts  of 
Catalogues  of  English  Plays,  203,  261,  381  ; of 
Charles  Mathews,  the  elder,  241,  282,  342  ; of 
.Spiritualism,  268,  294,  318,  334,  357,  377  ; of  Pope’s 
Dunciad,”  304  ; of  Louis  XVIil.’s  reign,  450, 
490 

Bibliothecary  on  Bermudan  liturgy,  7 
“ I >011  Quixote,”  326 

Marlowe  (C.)  and  Mr. of  Dover,  88 

Shakspeare  (W.),  Sonnet  cxvi.,  24 
Shakspeariana,  243 
“ Snob,  The,”  354 
Tubbing,  457 

Bigland  (Lalph),  his  “Gloucestershire  Collections,”  12 
Billifcer  Lane,  its  name,  286 
Bindery  = Bookbinding  works,  36,  197 
Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  curious  coincidences.  111,  256 
Strangways  (Lady  Susan),  464 
Bingham  (John),  his  translation  of  Xenophon’s  “ Ana- 
basis,” 318 

Biographical  indexes,  suggestions  for,  405,  510 
Biographical  qm  ries  {circa  1600',  53,  91 
Biographies,  royal  naval,  488 

Birch  (W.  J.)  on  Adrian’s  letter  in  “ Saturninus  ” of 
Vopiscus,  285 
Basawa,  who  was  he  ? 27 
“ Man  is  a fool,”  &o.,  516 
Rabelais  and  Shakspeare,  201 
Birth  announcements,  385,  513 

Bishops,  their  wives,  32,  58,  118  ? non-juring,  221  ; 

expelled  Scottish,  in  1689,  483 
Black  (John),  of  the  “ Morning  Chronicle,”  328 
Black  (W.  G.)  on  medicinal  colours,  509 


Black  (W.  G.)  on  cutting  above  the  breath,  17  6 
Folk  medicine,  9,  356 
Haunted  houses,  415 

Hawthorne  (N.),  his  “ Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,”  135 
Santa  Claus,  11,  515 
Shakspeariana,  243 
Son,  seventh,  386 

Blackstone  (Sir  Wm.),  bibliography  of,  286 
Blandford  (G.  F.)  on  a London  Topographical  Society, 
493 

Blaydes  (F.  A.),  on  banns  : ‘‘  God  speed  ’em  well,”  125 
Burial  at  night,  215 
Duncombe  (Ann),  488 
Faithorne  (tV.)  portraits  by,  475 
Lusen=  Lewisham,  294 
Parish  register,  curious  entries  in,  85 
Elenkinsopp  (E.  L.),  on  Barrington’s  “Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Irish  JSIation,”  308 
Cardwell  (Dr.),  his  “Two  Books  of  Common 
Prayer,”  316 

Communion  service,  cu.stom  at,  11 

-Dine,  in  place  names,  517 

Drift  = Ford,  173 

“God  speed  ’em  well,”  518 

Knotting-bag,  31 

“ Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,”  315 

Nappy;  Nap,  394 

Self-decapitation,  383 

Sinclair  (Miss  Margaret),  125 

Tennyson  (A.),  the  “ Table  Round,”  372 

Winters,  severe,  35 

“ Bloodie  Broils,”  by  Anne  Dowriche,  428,  512 
Blooming,  a new  slang  word,  35 
Blount  (Edward),  bookseller,  407,  454 
Blount  (Walter  Kirkham),  his  death,  234 
Blucher  (Marshal),  anecdotes  of,  32 
Boase  (F.)  on  the  Comic  Roscius,  414 
Serjeants  at  arms,  374 
Boase  (G.  C ) on  Cheap,  its  etymology,  376 
Cornwall  earls,  33 
Harvard  College,  245 
Maximilian  (Emperor),  214 
Bobbin  of  thread  = Reel  of  cotton,  406 
Bobbins=  Faggotts,  286,  416 

Boccaccio  (John),  sale  of  the  Valdarfer  “ Decameron,” 
244,  333 

Boileau  on  ancient  fines,  17 
Geraint,  its  meaning,  148 
Shrewsbury  School  motto,  453 
Sulphur,  showers  of,  212,  295 
Boking,  its  derivation,  309,  518 
Boleyn  (Queen  Anne),  at  the  Tower,  369 
Boleyn  (Cecily),  buried  at  Blickling,  208 
Holies  pedigree,  38 
Bologna,  its  leaning  tower,  220,  338 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  translation  of  his  remains, 
248 

Bone  (J.  W.)  on  “ Castle  of  Maidens,”  214 
Geraint,  its  meaning,  275 
Haunted  houses,  246 
Bonomi  (Joseph)  and  the  camel,  486 
Book  auctions,  early,  95,  103,  171,  211,  411,  436 
Bookbinding  with  wire,  328,  358,  517 
Book  plates,  dated,  33 
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Books,  published  by  subscription,  68,  117,  150,  198, 
417  ; special  collections  of,  100,  310  ; portraits  in 
early  printed,  324,  455  ; entries  relating  to  their 
theft,  465  ; chained  in  churches,  485 

Books  recently  published  : — 

Allnatt’s  Cathedra  Petri,  200 
Arnold’s  Eoman  System  of  Provincial  Adminis- 
tration, 121 

Arnold’s  The  Light  of  Asia,  300 
Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  100 
Bailey’s  Succession  to  the  Crown,  399 
Baring-Gould’s  Germany,  Present  and  Past,  399 
Benson’s  The  Cathedral,  39 
Bibliotheca  Teubneriana,  400 
Bodleian  MSS, , Gleanings  from,  Pt.  I.,  260 
Brash’s  Ogam  Inscribed  Monuments,  479 
Browning’s  Dramatic  Idylls,  99 
Biiohmann’s  Gefliigelte  Worte,  379 
Burnham  Beeches,  240 

Carmarthen  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  \V. 
Spurred,  179 

Caxton's  Reynard  the  Foxe,  219 
Choice  Poems  and  Lyrics,  360 
Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner,  40 
Collier's  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry, 
59 

Colomb’s  True  as  Steel,  520 
Columbus  (Christopher),  Monograph  by  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  199 
Cornwall,  Visitations  of,  pt.  i.,  179 
Cowper,  Simple  Poems  from,  420 
Cowper’s  Task,  book  i.,  40 

Cox’s  How  to  Write  the  History  of  a Parish,  359 
Cupar  Abbey,  Rental  Book  of,  139 
Daniell’s  History  of  Warminster,  339 
Dennis's  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  499 
Dickens,  Bibliography  of,  460 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (in  parts),  320 
Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Derbyshire,  380 
Early  English  Text  Society — Gesta  Eomanorum, 
520 

Edinburgh  Review,  340 
English  Men  of  Letters,  59,  99 
Epochs  of  English  History,  GO 
Every  Boy’s  Annual,  519 
Every  Girl’s  Annual,  519 
Fabellse  Mostellarise,  160 
Farrer’s  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs,  60 
Froude’s  Csesar,  a Sketch,  318 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,  Historical  Works,  vol.  i., 
478 

Goethe’s  Faust,  translated  by  W.  D.  Scoones,  80 
Gosse’s  New  Poems,  439 
Gray’s  Poems,  40 

Green’s  History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  iii.,  199 
Grimm’s  Teutonic  Mythology,  vol.  460 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  20 
Guest’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  England,  119 
Baden’s  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt,  299 
Hadley’s  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language, 
440 

Handbook  to  Cathedrals  of  England — St.  Paul’s, 
399 

Haworth,  Past  and  Present,  by  J.  H.  Turner,  420 


Books  recently  published  : — 

Henderson’s  Notes  on  Folk-lore  of  Northern 
Counties,  320 

Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  vol.  i.,  320 
Holbein,  by  J.  Cundall,  279 
Index  Expurgatorius  Anglioanus,  parts  i.  to  v., 
260 

Kingston’s  Notable  Voyages,  520 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s  Other  Stories,  520 
Knox  Family,  Genealogical  Memoirs  of,  139 
Beared ’s  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Morocco,  80 
Lefroy’s  Memorials  of  the  Bermudas,  19 
Lever  (Charles),  Life  of,  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
339 

Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary,  361 
Library  Association,  Transactions  of  First  Annual 
Meeting,  260 
Library  .Tournal,  240 
Little  Wideawake,  519 
Lytea  Cary  Manor  House,  &o.,  400 
Manuscript  Irish  Missal  belonging  to  C.  C.  Coll., 
Oxford,  440 

Marshall’s  Genealogist’s  Guide,  219 
Marshall’s  Notices  of  the  Parish  of  Deddington, 
179 

Memories ; a Life’s  Epilogue,  40 
Military  Architecture,  360 

Milton’s  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas,  40 
Money’s  Parish  Church  Goods  in  Berkshire,  319 
Montalembert’s  Monks  of  the  West,  vols.  vi.  and 
vii.,  239 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Re- 
gister, 120 

New  Plutarch,  239,  459 

North’s  Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire,  159 
Parker’s  Did  Queen  Elizabeth  take  Other  Order, 
&c.,  260 

Pascal’s  Thoughts,  Selection  from,  219 
Poem  of  the  Cid,  by  J.  Ormsby,  319 
Prusol’s  Dreams  of  my  Solitude,  100 
Quatrefages’s  The  Human  Species,  300 
Register  of  Rectors  and  Fellows,  &c.,  of  Exeter 
Coll,  Oxford,  380 
Reid’s  Gaspar  the  Gaucho,  520 
Rhys’s  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  379 
Roll  of  the  Drum,  520 

Ruskin  (John),  Bibliographical  Biography,  120 
Scott’s  Personal  and  Professional  Recollections,  19 
Scott’s  The  Little  Masters,  479 
Scotterand  its  neighbourhood,  byE.  Peacock,  100 
Shakespeare  Music,  Handbook  of,  359 
Shakespeare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets,  400 
Shakspeare’s  Debt  to  the  Bible,  20 
Simpson’s  “ Archmologia  Adelensis,”  339 
Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  439 

Stedman’s  Lyrics  and  Idylls,  459 
Students’  Reminder  and  Pupils’  Help,  120 
Symonds’s  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,  99 
Tait  (Catharine  and  Craufurd),  a memoir,  259 
Thornbury’s  Haunted  London,  520 
Times,  Palmer’s  Index  to,  460 
Tomlinson’s  From  Doncaster  into  Hallamsliir^ 
200  _ • 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  139 
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Books  recently  published 

Tron  Kirk,  Edinburgh,  by  W.  Findlay,  160 
Tuer’s  Luxurious  Bathing,  500 
Turner  ; by  W.  C.  Mnnkhouse,  279 
Ulster  Civil  War,  by  .T.  McDonnell,  179 
Under  the  Window,  519 

Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  520 
Walcott's  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English 
Minsters,  79 

Walford’s  Londoniana,  180 
Wedinore’s  Masters  of  Genre  Painting,  499 
Wilkinson’s  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  499 
Winscom’s  Wild  Oats,  160 

Woolsey’s  Introduction  to  Study  of  International 
Law,  39 

Wycliffe’s  New  Testament  in  English,  419 
Yeatman’s  Sheinitic  Origin  of  Nations  of  Western 
Europe,  260 

Zaehnsdorf's  Art  of  Bookbinding,  419 
Booksellers  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  358 
Bookworm,  Old,  on  ‘‘The  Rhapsody,”  8 
Boswell  (J.),  note  on  hi.s  ‘‘Life  of  .Johnson,”  285,  433 
Bouchier  (.1.)  on  Bdranger’s  ‘‘Le  Bon  Dieu,”  126 
Christian  names,  26 

Dickens  (Charles),  on  English  criminal  law,  6 
Hawthorne  (N.),  his  ‘‘  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,  47,  198 

Spedlin’s  Tower,  Dumfriesshire,  188 
Surnames,  appropriate,  186 
Bower  (R.)  on  Jonathan  Edwards,  447 
‘‘  Boy’s  Head,”  an  inn  sign,  265,  512 
Boyle  (E.  M.),  on  Austrian  imperial  arms,  28 
Brackley,  M.P.s  for,  53 
Braid,  its  meanings,  174,  214,  478 
.Hrake  : “ All  to-brake,”  196 
Brandlet,  a bird's  name,  387 
Brandreth  family  and  arrn.s,  249 
Bray  (Sir  Reginald),  of  Barrington,  467 
Braye  Barony,  486 

Brett  (Anna  M.),  mistress  of  George  I.,  196 
Brett  (Rev.  Thom.as),  his  “An  Inquiry,”  &c.,  287 
Brewer  (E.  C.)  on  French  accented  e,  46,  315 
“Garrulous  old  age,”  328 
“ Geraint  and  Enid,”  1,  142 
Briggs  (Joseph),  vicar  of  Kirkburton,  235 
Brighton,  Chantry  of  St.  Bartholomew,  409 
Brightwell  (D.  B.)  on  origin  of  the  term  Cad,  177 
“Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,”  48 
Parr  (Queen  Catherine),  247 
Tennyson  (A.)  and  Washington  Irving,  65 
“ Upon  the  square,”  89 
Britain  (Land  of  Trouts),  188,  255 
“ British  Curiosities  in  Nature  and  Art,”  448 
British  Museum  Library,  books  not  in,  245,  266,  286, 
306,  366,  426,  445 

Britten  (J.)  on  “ Adeste  Fideles,”  357 
Grecian  : Abyssinian,  147 
Mistranslation,  curious,  167 
Money  spiders,  518 

Broadrnead  (hliz.),  centenarian,  her  portrait,  407 
Broadsides  of  1682,  185 
Broke  (Thomasl,  translator  of  Calvin,  205 
Bronte  (Rev.  Patrick),  noticed,  65,  234 
Brool,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  487 


Brown  (J.  E.)  on  “Howleglas,”  136 
Browne  (J.)  on  Rev.  John  Allin,  52 
Bruges  (Mary),  her  posterity,  27,  153,  195,  238 
Brummell  (“  Beau”),  engravings  of,  69,  97 
Biichmann  (Von  Georg),  his  “Geflugelte  Worte,”  379, 
465 

Buckland  (Prof.),  lines  on  his  “Inauguration  Lecture,” 
302,  338  ; epitaph  on,  373 
Buff=  Rebound,  388 
Building  stones,  their  names,  408,  513 
Bull-baiting  in  England,  the  hast,  328,  455,  518 
Bunn  (Alfred),  his  “ Life  and  Recollections,”  68,  115; 

his  “ Word  with  Punch,”  115,  156,  378 
Burg  (Hubert  de),  Earl  of  Kent,  228 
Burial  at  night,  37,  215 
Burnie  (R.  W.)  on  classical  pessimism,  266 
Spanish  sailors’  superstition,  288 
Burning,  last  woman  executed  by,  149 
Burns  (Robert),  verses  ascribed  to,  68,  307  ; “ The 
rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp,”  426 
Burns  (W.  H.)  on  “Lyra  Memorialis,”  394 
Busby  (Richard),  his  biography,  225 
Bushell  (Nich.),  of  Bagdale  Hall,  his  descendants,  229 
Butler  (Samuel),  on  Irish  surveyors,  48,  75 
“ Butter  and  eggs,”  &c.,  a parody,  408 
“ Button  Maker’s  Jest  Book,”  487 
Byles  (Rev.  Mather),  of  New  England,  425 
Byrne  (A.)  on  heraldic  query,  128 
Stamps,  black,  474 

Byron  (George  Gordon,  sixth  Lord),  opening  lines  of 
“English  Bards,”  kc.,  226,  355,  377,  392 

C 

C.  on  Kempt  or  Kempe,  158 

Newton  (John),  his  father-in-law,  9 
Shakapeare  portrait,  388 
Smurring,  its  etymology,  137 
C.  fA.)  on  heraldic  queries,  154 
C.  (A-  1^  ) on  John  Pratt : T.  F.  Walmisley,  489 
C.  (B.)  on  Dulcarnon,  its  meaning,  407 
C.  (C.)  on  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  76 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  248 
C.  (C.  L.  AV.)  on  heraldic  query,  467 
C.  (E.)  on  Sir  John  Cheke,  408 
C.  (E.  L.),  on  bull-baiting  in  England,  455 
C.  (F.)  on  Christian  names,  237 
“ Playing  the  bear,”  106 
C.  (H.)  on  Christian  names,  237 
Meteorology,  police,  466 
Mussulmans,  English,  384 
C.  (H.  B.)  on  best  modern  ink,  476 
Tran.slations,  free,  364 
C.  (H.  D.)  on  Marshal  Biucher,  32 
Tobacco,  119 

C.  (H.  G.)  on  ‘‘Basing  House”  inn,  147 
Centenarian,  reputed,  227 
“ Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptoun,”  17 
Warton  (Thomas),  208 
Waterloo  veterans,  307 
Wright  (James),  18 

C.  (H.  H.)  on  Hatts,  oldest  hereditary  surname,  136 
C.  (.1,  B.)  on  a cryptograph  : C.  Wren,  316 
C.  (.1,  J.)  on  houses  with  secret  chambers,  312 
C.  (J.  L.)  on  De  Laune  family,  53,  117 
Lexington  (Lord),  116 
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C.  (J.  R.  S.)  on  Belgravia  or  Belgradia,  8S 
Children’s  games,  135 

C.  (M.)  on  Clarke  family,  and  the  Due  de  Feltre,  67 
C.  (M.  K.)  on  “ Troylus  and  Cresseycle,”  426 
C.  (Q.  S.)  on  Henry  Nugent  Bell,  234 
C.  (S.)  on  Sick  and  Sickness,  403 
C.  (T. ),  author  of  “ Labyrinthiis,"  &c  , 209 
C.  (T.)  on  centenariauism,  246 
Christian  names,  138,  237 
“Death’s  part,”  467 
Marriage,  quintuple,  147 
Missionary  subscriptions,  248 
C.  (W.)  on  Brandlet  and  Aube,  387 
Epitaph,  curious,  309 
C.  (\V.  F.)  on  Henry  Nugent  Bell,  234 
Heraldic  query,  187 
C.  (X.)  on  Christian  names,  492 
“ I ’ll  do  your  dags,”  239 
Winters,  severe,  35 
Caberfae,  its  meaning,  208 
Cabriolet  : Cab,  65,  135,  174 
Cad,  origin  of  the  term,  176,  398 
Cade  family,  318 

Chlchou  on  shoe  thrown  at  weddings,  218 
“ Twopenny  damn,”  233 

Calcuttensis  on  places  and  people  in  Lambeth,  514 
“ Caledoniad,”  a collection  of  poems,  407 
Caledonian  Society,  first,  368 
Calvarium  or  Calvaria=Skull-cap,  215 
Calvin  (John),  ‘‘Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Calvinianus,” 
205,  245 

Cambrian  English,  326,  372,  392,  432,  497 
Cambridge  : Queens’ (not  Queen’s)  Coll.,  146;  accounts 
of  King’s  Hall,  345  ; founder  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
Coll.,  368,  395  ; portraits  at  St.  John’s  Coll.,  466, 
493 

Cambridge  college  terms,  88 

Cambuskenneth  Abbacy,  its  history  and  endowments, 
21,  73,  130,  155 

Camel,  story  of  its  “ evolution,”  247,  294 
Cdmika,  the  good  mouni  or  monk,  269 
Campkin  (H.)  on  envelopes,  516 
Mekerchus  (Adolphus),  496 
Porteus  (Bp.  Beilby),  373 
Spanish  Armada,  134 

Cana  in  Galilee,  miracle  at,  its  poetic  versions,  105,  217 

Candle,  sale  by,  446 

Canning  (Elizabeth),  her  trial,  30,  76 

Canoodle,  its  meaning,  358 

Cardwell  (Dr.),  his  “Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer 
Compared,”  346 

Carlyle  (Thomas)  and  Thackeray  on  Louis  XIV.,  45 
Carmichael  (C.  H.  E.)  on  Benhall  peerage,  511 
Christmas  trees,  607 

“Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinanim  Galli®,”  198 
De  Gymnick  and  Holman  families,  395 
Green  family  of  Northamptonshire,  494 
Heraldic  glass  at  Hassop  Hall,  333 
Heraldic  query,  335 
Leer=Hungry,  432 
Littlecote  Hall  legend,  417 
Monte  di  Lietate,  316 
Eutherfurd  peerage,  2 
Spiritualism,  second  sight,  &c.,  294,  313 
Carol,  “ The  Rose  of  England,”  1‘24 


Carolus  on  Vaughan  family,  148 
Carpenter  (P.  H.)  on  pine  pollen  and  sulphur,  269 
Cary  (Miss  C.  E.)  her  death,  389 
“ Castle  ot  Maidens,”  old  name  for  Edinburgh,  128, 
214,  498 

Cat,  name  for  a plate  stand,  35 
Catalogues,  rare,  95,  103,  171,  211,  411,  436 
Catalogues  of  English  plays,  203,  ‘/61,  381 
Cavendish  (Lord),  his  reformed  regiment  of  horse,  388, 
435 

C — ■ — d (Capt.),  his  name  and  death,  288 

Celts  and  Saxons,  difference  in  their  race;  51,  77,  114 

Centenarian  portraits,  407 

Centenarianism,  8,  46,  75,  87,  104,  146,  154,  227, 
246,  266,  446 

Cervantes,  earliest  English  allusions  to  “ Don  Quixote,” 
326,  435  ; French  translation,  348  ; Shelton’s  illus- 
trated, 428  ; translation  published  by  Bohn  in  1842, 
489 

Chaffinch,  or  “ pink  the  wet  bird,  167 
Chafy-Chafy  (W,  K.  W.)  on  final  e in  Domesday 
Book,  452 

Houses  with  secret  chambers,  312 
Slad  or  Slade,  local  name,  57 
Champley  (R.),  on  Charles  Waterton,  385 
Champney  (H.  N.)  on  Cowper’s  “Iliad,”  108 
Chance  (F.)  on  superfluous  pronouns,  15 

Word  formation,  arbitrary  or  conventional,  132 
Chap-book  Notes — I.  A Lament  of  the  Chaomen,  461, 
493 

“Chapel  de  fer,”  368,  414 
Chardin  (Sir  John),  his  family,  427 
Charlemagne  (Emp.),  unable  to  write,  36 
Charles  I.,  his  shilling,  9,  77  ; Vandyke’s  portraits, 
228,  254,  497  ; Gaywood’s  portrait,  449 
Charles  II.,  binding  of  his  books,  148,  258 
Charleton  family  of  Bristol,  428 
Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  Ajamoda  = Goat’s  delight,  28 
-Dine,  termination  in  place  names,  374 
Goal=Gaol,  458 
Iona,  its  derivation,  196 
Mastiff,  its  etymology,  384 
Chattock  (C.)  on  Slad  or  Slade,  278 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  passage  in  his  “Prioress,”  288  ; 
“Dulcarnon,”  407-  454  ; “ Troylus  and  Cresseyde,” 
426 

Cheap,  its  etymology,  265,  376 
Cheke  (Sir  John),  his  life  and  writings,  408 
Cheney  and  Sapeote  families,  226 
Chesham,  Bucks,  inscriptions  and  registers  at  St. 
Mary’s,  346 

Chesson  (F.  W.)  on  Zulu  war  songs,  325 
Chester  (J.  L.)  on  Greenwood  family,  459 
Child’s  Bank  and  its  sign,  the  “ Marigold,”  306,  418 
Children’s  games,  their  periodical  duration,  28,135,  155 
China  mark,  368,  496 

Chippendale  (J.  W. ) on  Lancashire  ballads,  332 
Christian  names,  curious,  26,  67,  138,  154,  237,  492  ; 

Charity,  a man’s  name,  138  ; Virgo,  138 
“ Christianismi  Restitutio,”  a rare  hook,  its  history,  44‘2 
Christie  (A.  H.)  on  Posy=siugle  flower,  188 
Trophy  tax,  408 

Christmas;  Yuletide  chitchat,  503  ; in  Vorkshire  at 
beginning  of  19th  century,  500  ; verses  from  the 
“Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine,”  508 
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Christmas  carol,  “The  Eose  of  England,”  124 
Christmas  custom  at  Dewsbury,  509 
Christmas  Day  iu  Oxford  in  1849,  504 
Christmas  doings  at  York  in  the  15th  century,  505 
Christmas  gifts  placed  in  a stocking,  11,  515 
Christmas  liell  and  St.  Nicholas,  608 
Christmas  trees,  their  origin,  507 
Christmas  (Mr.),  animal  painter,  383,  414,  435 
Christmas  (Rev.  Henry),  F.R.S.,  his  writings,  70 
Chronicle.s  of  the  Kings  of  England,”  by  Nathan 
Ben  Saddi,  188,  254,  273 
Cliurch  building  legends,  425 

Church  of  England,  penance  in,  58,  176  ; notes  on,  at 
three  period.-!,  183,  275,  334 
Churches,  keening  school  in  the  parvise,  37,  49,  91, 
149,  197,  277,  334  ; funeral  armour  in,  155  ; horses’ 
skulls  in,  377  ; encircled  by  yew  trees,  468  ; books 
chained  in,  485 
Churchwarden.s,  female,  409 
Cibber  (Colley)  : “ John  Palmer,  Esq.,”  388 
Cisterns,  letters  on  old  leaden,  269 
Claret,  jeroboam  of,  358 
Clark  (J.  PI.)  on  Cheneys  and  Sapcotes,  226 
Clai  ke  family  and  the  Due  de  Peltre,  67,  97,  119,  256 
Clarke  (C.  P.)  on  Landeg  family,  38 
Patten  (Margaret),  247 
Sippet,  its  etymology,  34 

Clarke  (Hyde)  on  American  influence  at  home,  406 
Bindery,  ropery,  <Sic.,  197 
Byles  (Rev.  Mather),  425 
Islaiuism,  woman  under,  236 
Levant  Company,  254 
Clarke  (J.)  on  the  witches  of  Warbois,  8 
Clarry  on  “ All  ware,”  a street  cry,  448 
Catnhria,n  English,  392 
Genius  defined,  132 
Spiritualism,  second  sight,  &c.,  294 
Clerical  establishment,  singular,  3,66 
Clever,  early  use  of  the  word,  268,  375,  414 
Clifford  (Henry  de),  the  Shepherd  Lord,  225 
Clio  on  Memoirs,  447 

Clk.  on  portraits  at  ht.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  493 
Christian  names,  138 

Clouston  (W.  A.)  on  an  old  English  jest  of  Asiatic 
origin,  145 

“ Parson  of  Calemberg,”  7 
Psalms,  their  old  metrical  English  versions,  43 
Sindbad  and  Ulysses,  231 
Trousers  first  worn  in  England,  365 
Clyne  (N.)  on  Cambuskenneth  Abbacy,  73,  155 
Coach  race  in  Hyde  Park,  1658,  128 
Cobbett  (Win.),  his  “Important  Considerations,”  &c., 
45 

Cock,  in  local  names,  its  derivation,  37 
Cockle  (J.)  on  mathematical  bibliography,  182 
Coincidences,  curious,  111,256 

Coins  : Shilling  of  Charles  I.,  9,  77  ; Anglo-Saxon, 
35  ; Eoman  gold,  388,  434 
Coker  for  Cocoa,  152 

Cole  (A.  W. ) on  “Sharpe’s  London  Magazine,”  116 
ole  (Emily)  on  Charles  Collins,  painter,  77 
Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  coach  race  in  Hyde  Park,  128 
Farmers,  a parallel,  446 
Lancashire  ballad.s,  332 
London  trade  usages,  496 


Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  “ Mirror,”  a magazine,  354 
Patten  (Margaret),  her  portrait,  376 
Texas  superstition,  227 
Trenchmore,  old  dance,  74 
Trousers  first  worn  in  England,  514 
“Universal  Magazine,”  455 
Waterloo  (Battle  of),  28 
“ Yellow  Book,”  317 
Coligny  (Gaspard  de),  biographies  of,  266 
Collingwood  (Lord),  letter  of,  41 
Collins  (Charles),  painter,  77 

Collins  (Frances)  on  binding  of  Charles  II.’s  books,  258 
Genius  defined,  157 
Penang  lawyers,  294 
Words,  obsolete,  356 
Yew.  a churchyard  tree,  54 
Collins’s  “ Peerage,”  edit.  1768,  408 
Colonize,  not  a modern  word,  146 
Colours,  medicinal,  509 
Comini  (John  Michael),  painter  on  ivory,  347 
Comma  as  a note  of  elision,  32,  176 
Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
Athanasian  Creed,  141,  254,  271  ; black  letter, 
1596,  485  ; French  version,  1675,  609 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  its  first  Irish  members, 
22,96,131;  imprisonment  in,  108 
Coininunion  Service,  customs  at,  11,  57 
Compton  (Florence)  on  a visit  to  Kirby,  122 
“Confessional,  The,”  a painting,  17 
Contempt,  token  of,  368,  395 
Cooke  (J.  H.)  on  Strang=To  wonder  at,  89 
Cookery,  Japanese,  262 

Cookes  (H.  W.)  on  monument  of  Lady  M.  Cookes,  167 
Diodorus  Siculus,  449 
Eestormel  Castle,  109,  175 
Vandyke  (Sir  A.),  his  Charles  I.,  497 
Cookes  (Lady  Mary),  her  monument,  167 
Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.)  on  superstition  as  to  sojourn  of 
English  kings  in  Lincoln,  489 
Cooling  (E.)  on  Derbyshire  collections,  229 
Cooper  (T.)  on  Thomas  C.  Banfield,  267 
Linton  (William),  367 

Corax  on  Homer’s  colour  blindness,  &c.,  347 
Cornwall,  its  earls  before  the  Conquest,  33,  76 
“ Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  Gallise,”  108,  198 
Costmary,  a herb.  See  Hale-coast. 

Cottell  (W.  H.)  on  Douglas  family,  115 

Cotton  (C.),  allusion  in  his  “Angler,’’  148,178,235,  277 

Council  warrants,  1604-5,  405 

“ Count  Lucanor,”  and  “ Howleglas,”  similar  story  in, 
62,  136 

Count  Street,  Nottingham,  38,  215 
Courtney  ( W.  P.)  on  books  not  in  British  Museum,  445 
Diprose  (J.),  history  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  106 
Gendall  family,  394 
“Snob,  The,”  354 
Spanish  Armada,  155 

Covent  Garden  Market,  pictures  of,  441,  469,  481 
Coway  Stakes,  15 

Cowley  (Abraham)  and  Pope,  265,  412 
Cowper  (William),  reference  in  his  “Iliad,”  108,  234, 
438  ; anticipated  lines  in  “John  Gilpin,”  288 
Cresset  stone,  or  ancient  lamp-stand,  28 
Cricket,  extended  sense  of  the  word,  218 
(^ringui  Eichi,  of  the  “ Mahabhitrata,”  269,  458 
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Cromwell  (Oliver),  the  “ gloomy  brewer,”  292,  349 
Crowdon  on  a wedding  speech,  76 
Crux  on  addition  to  surnames,  214 
Cryptograph,  precious,  316 
Cuck,  in  local  names,  its  derivation,  37 
Cucking  or  ducking  stools,  176 
Cuckoo  “changes  her  tune,”  38,  73,  117,  256 
Cumberland  Row,  Lambeth,  149,  333 
Cummings  (W.  H.)  on  cuckoo  ‘ ‘ changes  her  tune,”  38 
117 

Knotting-bag,  31 

Cundall  (J.)  on  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  414 
Curtis  (J.)  on  harvest  and  hunter’s  moon,  394 
[iiCTwoPlotty.  its  meaning,  134 
Stones,  building,  513 
Curwen  (A.  F.)  on  a brass  medal,  467 
Cymagraph,  or  sketching  instrument,  45,  115 
Cyril  on  “ Bkyrack,”  its  philology,  69 
Woking  tradition,  488 

D 

D.  (C.)  on  “ Grobianus  de  monim  Simplicitate,”  478 
D.  (E.  A.)  on  Edward  Grim,  276 
Lych-gate,  text  for,  294 
D.  (F.)  on  baptismal  entry,  26 

Drought  in  Scotland,  86,  476 
Iretons  of  Attenborough,  124 
Wedded  life,  seventy  years  of,  138 
D.  (G.  W.)  on  De  Laune  family,  29 
D.  (J.)  on  Shakspeariana,  4,  23,  163 
Words,  obsolete,  291 
D.  (M.)  on  Housen=Houses,  178 
Prayer  towards  the  east,  78 
“Samson  Agonistes,”  55 
“Saturday  Review,”  154 
Tea-drinking,  478 
D.  (N.)  on  Dr.  Routh,  324 
D.  (Q.)  on  “ You  don’t  live  in  a garret,”  447 
Dalby  (J.  W.)  on  Shellev  at  Geneva,  75 
D’Almeida  (W.  B.)  on  Your’s  for  Yours,  9 
Daniel  (E.)  on  Locke’s  “Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion,” 487 

Daniel  (Lionel),  his  collection  of  Sermons,  &c.,  252 
Daniel  (Sir  Peter),  Alderman  and  M.P.,  207,  262,498 
Dante  (Alighieri),  voyage  of  Ulysses  in  the  “ Inferno,” 
17,  58;  his  reference  to  green  eyes,  429 
Dart  (Rev.  John),  antiquary,  his  burial  place,  15 
Davies  (J.),  on  appropriate  surnames,  187 
Davies  (J.  S.)  on  Sambden’s  “ Greek  Grammar,”  &c., 
68,  133 

Davies  (T.  L.  O.)  on  Dumont’s  “ Souvenirs  sur  Mira- 
beau,”  456 
Goal=Gaol,  458 
Kybosh,  a slang  word,  53 
Davis  (John),  his  life  and  writings,  409 
Davis  (U.  J.)  on  Painswick  vicars,  327 
Dawson  (Thomas),  D.D.,  his  writings,  318 
Days,  hot  and  cold,  347 
Dead  Horse  Day,  66,  154,  337 
De  Aldesworth  family  arms,  368 
Dean  (J.  W.)  on  John  Davis,  409 
Parker  (Rev.  Thomas i,  108 
Death  announcements,  385,  513 
“Death’s  part,”  in  an  old  will,  467 
Dec.  on  Christian  names,  237 


Defniel  on  Saunterer,  its  derivation,  278 
De  Gymnich  family.  See  Gymnicl'. 

Delabere  (Sir  Richard),  his  second  wife,  307 
De  Laune  family,  29,  53,  98,  117,  158 
Delepierre  (Octave),  LL.D.,  his  death,  180 
Delevingne  (H.  C.)  on  “ Getting  into  a scrape,”  336 
“ Lusen  by  Greenwich,”  209 
Seckford  (Thomas),  206 
Dellien  on  Lord  Fairfax  and  Washington,  413 
Demijohn,  early,  166,  338 
Denham  Church,  Flemish  brass  at,  428 
Denham  family,  109 

Denization,  old  deed  of,  108,  218  ; grant  for,  temp. 
Charles  II.,  188,  338 

Dent  (H.  C. ) on  origin  of  the  word  Fylfot,  178 
Deo  Duce  on  Oxford  M.A.  gown,  113,  250 
De  Quinoey  (Thomas),  his  father,  61 
Derby  (Hliz.,  Countess  of),  portrait  by  Reynolds,  40& 
Derbyshire  collections,  229 
Derbyshire  Folk-lore,  286 
D’Erfla  on  the  logographic  press,  314 
Devil’s  c.v.t=  Clematis  ritalba,  408,  452 
Dew  (G.  J.)  on  Christian  names,  493 
Ink,  best  modern,  397 
Whittling,  its  meaning,  413 
Dewsbury,  Christmas  custom  at,  509 
Diaper  (J.)  on  the  Old  Agamemnnns,  289 
Dibdin  (Dr.  T.  F.),  draft  letter  by,  401 
Dickens  (Charles)  on  English  criminal  law,  6 ; curion 
mistranslation,  167 

Dictionaries,  trustworthy  technological,  68,  154 
“ Dieu  et  les  Homines,”  par  le  Docteiir  Obern,  387 
Dilamgerbendi  Insula,  its  meaning,  34 
-Dine,  termination  in  English  place-names,  108,  374^ 
436,  517 

Diodorus  Siculus  on  the  winter  in  Gaul,  449 
Diprose  (.Johnt,  his  “ History  of  St.  Clement  Danes,’” 
106,  133,  378 

Dissenting  minister  a centenarian,  75 
Divi-divi,  its  meaning,  369,  496 
Dixon  (J  ) on  Byron ’.s  “ English  Bards,”  &c.,  226 
Colonize,  an  old  word,  146 
Cotton  (C. ),  allusion  in  his  “Angler,”  235 
Latin  verses  at  Winchester,  247,  335 
Russell  (Lord  John),  his  “ Durham  Letter,”  47 
Wilkes  (.John),  513 

Dixon  (W.  H.)  on  “ Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land,” 254 

Doble  (J.  M.)  on  Bolles  pedigree.  38 
Dobson  (A.l  on  Hogarth’s  “Time  Smoking  a Pic- 
ture,” 370  ; reputed  picture  by  Hogarth,  441 
Louis  XV.,  455 
Parallel  pa«sag  s,  485 
Pope  (A.)  : “ New  gales  at  Chiswiek,”  434 
Domesday  Book,  pronunciation  of  fiual  ein,  367,  452 
Done,  its  provincial  use,  174,  338 
Dopper,  its  meaning,  147,  415 
Dorsetshire  toast,  158 
Douglas  family,  115 
Downs  (Major),  noticed,  31 

Dowriche  (Anne),  her  “ Bloodie  Broils,”  428,512 

Drake  (Sir  Francis  Henry),  his  descendants,  175 

Dramatic  curiosity,  206 

Drift=Ford.  173,  212,  338,  396 

Drought  in  Scotland,  86,  118,  438,  4(6,  497 
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“ Drumclocr,”  Scotch  psalm  tune,  328,  455,  518 
r)ryasdu8t  = Antiquary  or  Archasologist,  128,  276 
Dublin  dulls,  309 
Duckett  surname,  214 
Duckett  (Sir  G.)  on  Duguid=Duckett,  214 
Ducking  or  cucking  stools,  176 
Duel  on  horseback,  468 
Duuuid,  Scotch  name,  its  origin,  214 
Duignan  (W.  H.)  on  the  name  Frogshall,  55 
Dulbathlach,  its  church,  169 
Dulcarnon,  its  meaning,  407,  454 
Dumont  ( Ktienue),  his  “ Itecolleotions  of  Mirabeau,” 
408,  434,  456 

Duncombe  (Ann),  Countess  of  Deloraine,  488 
lluncombe  (Thomas),  M.P.,  on  London  theatres,  448 
Dunlop  (John),  German  translation  of  his  “ History 
of  Fiction,”  356 

Dunn  (E.  T.)  on  Alfred  Bunn,  378 

Durer  (Albert),  bis  woodcuts  printed  on  silk,  149  ; 

pictures  at  Nuremberg  and  Wurtzburgin  1636,  486 
Durham,  old  custom  at,  286 
Durham  Cathedral  called  “the  Abbey,”  346 
Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars,  Catalogue  of  Books, 
&c.,  20 

Dutt  (Toru),  her  death  and  biography,  325,  370,  412 
Dyer  (T.  F.  T.)  on  money  sjnders,  254 
Spiritualism,  second  sight,  &o.,  377 
K uletide  chit-chat,  503 

E 

E,  French  accented,  46,  253,  315,  432 
F’,  final,  its  pronunciation  in  Domesday  Book,  367,  452 
E.  on  the  right  to  bear  arms,  515 
Orarium  : Sudarium,  48 

E.  (B.)  on  the  yew,  a funereal  or  churchyard  tree,  8,113 
B.  (C.)  on  magpies  in  Ireland,  366 
E.  (C.  J.)  on  Edward  Blount,  454 

“ Mary  Magdalen’s  Complaint,”  33 
Orarium  : iSudarium,  232 
E.  (D.  G.  C.)  on  heraldic  query,  516 
Maleheire  arms,  32 

E.  (G.  F.  S.)  on  curious  coincidences.  111 
“ Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi,”  35 
Nappy  : Nap,  16 
Sippet,  its  etymology,  78 
E.  (G.  o.)  on  Hale-coast,  or  Hale  caust,  52 
E.  (H.  T.)  on  a silver  badge,  376 
Token  of  contempt,  368 
E.  (J.  W.)  on  genius  defined,  195 
“ William  and  Margaret,”  178 
E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  cymagraph,  or  sketching  instru- 
ment, 45 

Hatts,  oldest  surname,  55 
Laburnum,  ics  etymology,  157 
Mosquito  nets,  66 
“ Silvester  Tramper,”  27 
Tercentenarian,  8 

E.  (M.)  on  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  105 

Tennyson  (A.)  and  the  Knights  of  the  Hound 
Table,  244 

E.  (W.)  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  293 
Basawa,  who  was  he  ? 213 
Solar  topee,  295 

Earthquakes  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1777,  296 
Easter,  benediction  of  the  Paschal  Candle,  13 


Eboracum  on  White  Horse  of  Kilburn,  94 
Ebsworth  (J.  W.)  on  Chap-hook  Notes,  461 

Gilpin  (John),  his  “Second  Holiday,”  161,  202 
London  in  1607,  422 

Eclectic  on  Ed.  Gould  of  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  148 
“ Half  en  dale,”  408 
Lally  (Count),  his  cobbler  descendant,  49 
Radon  (Col.  Charles),  369 
Edgeumbe  (R.)  on  “ Bloodie  Broils,”  428 
“ Pest  of  Mankind,”  448 
Shelley  (P.  B.)  at  Geneva,  48 
Edinburgh,  the  “ Castle  of  Maidens,”  128,  214,  498 
Editing,  classical,  and  rules  of  public  libraries,  463 
Edmonds  (C.)  on  Vandyke’s  “Charles  I,”  228 
Edwards  (Jonathan),  persons  named,  447 
Edwin-Cole  (J.)  on  Clarke  family,  119 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  and  Melissus,  47  ; and  Seckford, 
206  ; and  the  bishops’  wives,  348 
Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  Hey  warden,  its  meaning,  197 
Oxford,  1810-20  : trousers  and  breeches,  405 
Oxford  M.A.  gown,  297 

Ellcee  on  J.  Black,  of  the  “ Morning  Chronicle,”  328 
Housen=Houses,  257 
Tarry,  use  of  the  word,  298 
Tubbing,  a modern  practice,  96 
“Twopenny  damn,”  233 
Weather  telegrams,  206 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Eustace  Fitz  John,  83 
fitz  Harding  (Robert),  362,  477 
Ellis  (G.)  on  Hamlet’s  Garden,  67 
Prayer  towards  the  east,  215 
■Roscius,  the  Comic,  377 

Turnerelli  (Mr.),  present  to  Queen  Charlotte,  167 
Wellington  (Duke  of)  : MS.  Life,  429 
Ellis  (R.  K.  W.)  on  Bartuh,  Hindu  prince  of  Oudh,  44 
C4inika,  the  good  mouni,  or  monk,  269 
^ringui  Richi,  269,  458 
Nonamba  (Vira),  Chakra- varti,  108 
Solar  topee,  295 

Elsden  Church,  discoveries  at,  248 

Elsinore  and  Hamlet,  67,  115 

Elwes  (D.  G.  C.)  on  a curious  epitaph,  139 

Elwes  (John),  the  miser,  his  children,  139,  237 

Embezzle,  its  etymology,  37 

Empson  (C.  W.)  on  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  157 

“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  ninth  edit:  Art. 

“Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Works,”  145,287 
England  (Angle-land),  188 
English,  its  misuse  by  French  writers,  361 
English  Church,  three  periods,  notes  on,  183,  275,  334 
Englishman  on  Folk  medicine,  74 
Engraving,  old  French,  308 
Engraving  of  lady  and  infant,  468 
Engravings,  old  works  on,  89,  118 
Entomology,  early  works  on,  108,  213  ^ 

Envelopes,  pasteboard  patterns  for,  26  ; early,  i 4, 
238,  478,  516 

Eobanus,  his  biography,  356 
Epitaphs  ; — 

“Affliction  sore  long  time  I bore,”  326 
“Angels  go  as  children  go,”  326 
“ Here  lies  he,  ould  Jeremy,”  156 
“Here  lies  Moll,”  309 
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Epitaphs ; — 

“ Lean  not  on  earth,”  &c.,  326,  454 
Miserrimus,  173,  251,  291 
“ Our  life  is  but  a winter’s  day,”  139,  156 
“ That  Dick  loved  Sue  was  very  true,”  156 
“ The  sicke  deseased  wearied  and  opprest,”  383 
Epitaphs,  two  similar,  46,  155  ; curious,  186 
Erskine  (T.  or  J.),  his  writings,  29,  74 
Essenes,  were  they  sun-worshippers  ? 207,  352 
Este  on  the  logographic  press,  314 
Etiquette,  convivial,  146,  395 
Eusden  (Laurence),  Poet  Laureate,  336 
Evelyn  (John)  and  other  Evelyns,  244 
Expressions,  obscure,  76 
Exultet  Roll,  13 

Eyes,  green,  Shakspeare  and  Dante  on,  429 
F 

E’.  on  Shakspeariana,  244 
F,  (A.)  on  Lord  Fairfax  and  Washington,  169 
Houses  with  secret  chambers,  &o.,  248 
Monte  di  Pietate,  188 
Roland  (Madame^  her  death,  29 
Shakspeariana,  243 
F.  (F.  J.)  on  Husband  and  Wife,  445 
Shakspeariana,  163 

F.  (F.  W.)  on  bibliography  in  “N.  & Q.,”  126 
F.  (H.  C.)  on  old  deed  of  denization,  108 
F.  (J.)  on  Dr.  J.  Foster,  289 

F.  (J.  T.)  Durham  Cathedral  called  “the  Ahbey,”  346 
Marriage  ring,  474 

F.  (R.  H.  C.)  on  Canoodle,  its  meaning,  358 
F.  (W.)  on  binding  of  books  of  Charles  II.,  148 
“Joined  the  majority,”  216 
F.  (W.  G.  D.)  on  Henry  Nugent  Bell,  475 
Macfarlane  (Bp  ),  188 
Faden  (William),  printer,  oh.  1783,  309 
Fagan  (L.)  on  “Beau”  Brummell,  97 
Fairfax  (Bryan,  Lord),  and  Washington,  169,  413 
Faithorne  (W.),  portraits  attributed  to,  287,  475 
Fama  on  early  book  auctions,  171,  411 
Books  published  by  subscription,  151 
Oxford  anonymous  pamphlets,  14 
Oxford  students  in  the  14th  century,  256 
“ Shotover  Papers,”  135 
Famagosta,  Cyprus,  its  name,  116 
Farmers  throwing  up  their  farms,  a parallel,  446 
Farrer(E.)  on  an  engraving  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  477 
Farthing  Pie  House,  Mary lebone,  28,  78 
Fawkes  (Mr.  Walter),  his  picture  gallery,  329 
Fayling  (Nicholas),  Merchant  Taylors’  scholar,  297 
Fellow-Sufferer  on  “Miserrimus,”  251 
Feltre(Duc  de)  and  the  Clarke  family,  67,  97,  119,  256 
Fergusson  (A.)  on  broadsides  of  1682,  185 
Erskine  (T.  or  J.),  74 
Pi'mb=  Scamp,  298 
Shampooing,  245 
, 'Stewart  (Sir  T.)  at  Utrecht,  78 
Stuart  standard,  464 
Swift  (Dean)  on  fleas,  14 
Whistling  by  women,  93 

Fermanagh  county,  its  MS.  history,  277,  438,  477 
initial,  in  names,  57,  157,  392,  438 
Fiddes  (Lieut.-Gen.  Thomas),  Indian  officer,  9,  95 
Fielding  (Henry)  and  Elizabeth  Canning’s  case,  30,  76 


Filius  naturalis,  385 

Filkin  (Henry),  his  biography  and  descendants,  169 
Fines,  ancient,  17,  176,  196,  235,  498 
Fir  tree  introduced  into  England,  429 
Fisher  (Bp,),  his  censure  of  Jesuits,  369 
Fishwiok  (H.)  on  hull-baiting  in  England,  456 
ff,  initial,  in  names,  157 
Maiden  rents,  235 
Richardson  (S.),  his  house,  358 
Sidemen,  its  meaning,  156 
Fiske  family,  367,  414 

Fitzgerald  (D.)  on  Highland  plant  superstition,  174 
fitz  Harding  (Robert),  his  father,  362,  437,  477 
Fitz  Herbert  (B,  H,  C,)  on  ff  in  names,  393 
Toothache,  incantation  for,  178 
Fitzhopkins  on  Beranger’s  “ Le  Bon  Dieu,”  172 
Metaphysics  defined,  113,  279 
Fitzjames  (Ignatia),  work  dedicated  to,  289 
Fitz  John  (Eustace),  his  father,  83 
Fitzmauricc  and  Petty  families,  148,  316 
Fitz  Patrick  (W,  J,)  on  the  Roxburgh  sale,  185 
Flail,  Protestant,  216 
Fleas,  Swift  on,  14,  57 
Flemish  brass  in  Denham  Church,  428 
Flowers,  their  old  English  names,  7 
Foley  (H.)  on  Shirley  family  and  “Records  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,”  230 

Foljambe  (Troth)  and  descendants,  229,  347,  375,396 
“Folk,”  suggested  in  “ Old  Hundredth,”  168,  233 

Folk  lore  : — 

American,  166 

Apples  christened  on  St,  Swithin’s  Day,  46 

Chaffinch,  or  “pink  the  wet  bird,  167 

Christmas  gifts  placed  in  a stocking,  11,  515 

Christmas  morning,  first  to  enter  house,  18,  176 

Cuckoo,  38,  73,  117,  256 

Cutting  above  the  hreath,  58,  176 

Epileptic  fits,  cure  for,  286 

Evil  eye,  118,  515 

Four  of  clubs,  426,  473 

Funeral,  148,  239,  478 

Haunted  houses,  246,  415 

Highland  plant,  174 

King’s  evil  cured  by  seventh  daughter,  466 
Lapwing,  176 

“ Many  haws,  cold  toes,”  327 

Medicine  (Transvaal),  9,  74,  98,193,  274,  356 

New  Year’s  day,  first  to  enter  house,  18,  176 

Rag  bushes  and  the  world  tree,  507 

Rainhow,  389 

Red  hand,  118,  515 

Shoe  thrown  at  weddings,  126,  218 

Son,  seventh,  386 

Spiders  and  money  spiders,  229,  254,  277,  295,  518 

Texas  superstition,  227 

Toothache,  178 

Well  dressing,  100 

Yule  log,  175 

Folk-lore  articles  ; “How  to  count  twenty,”  67 
Fonts,  baptismal,  443 

Fops’  alley  in  the  opera-house,  409,  437,  517 
Forbes’s  “Aberdeen  Cantus,”  408 
“ Form  of  Penance  and  Reconciliation  of  a Rene- 
gado,”  &c.,  129 
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Forman  (H.  B.)on  Shelley  at  Geneva,  75 
Fosbrooke  (T.  D.),  appendix  to  his  “ History  of 
Gloucestershire,”  388 
Fossil  bones,  early  noticed,  356 

Foster  (F.  W.)  on  Catalogues  of  English  plays,  203 
261,  381 

Foster  (J.)  on  Glagged  : Tewing  : Boking,  309 
Leer=Hungry,  432 

Foster  (Dr.  James),  Nonconformist  minister,  289,  316 
Four  of  Clubs=  Devil’s  bedpost,  426,  473 
“ Four  Sons  of  Aymon,”  349,  473 
“Four  went  ways,”  74,  118,  138,  336 
Fowke  (F.  K.)  on  Coker  for  Cocoa,  152 
Pleraldic  queries,  215,  234 
Posy=Single  flower,  291 
Stones,  precious,  56 

Fowls  : “ All  fowls  that  creep,”  &c.,  127,  218 
“Fox’s  Brush,”  as  a tavern  sign,  87 
Francis  (J.  D.)  on  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  437 
Frank  (Father)  on  Slad  or  Slade,  278 
Fraser  family  : “ Natural  son,”  385 
Fraser  (G.)  on  “Four  Sons  of  Aymon,”  349 
Frazer  (W.)  on  precious  stones,  16 
Freelove  (W.)  on  books  published  by  subscription,  417 
“ Miserrimus,”  251 
Ortellius  (Abraham),  218 
Pope  (A.)  and  his  quarrels,  193,  257,  415 
Walter  (John),  276 

Freeman  (A.)  on  portraits  at  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cam., 
466,  493 

Freeth  (G.)  on  Posy  = Single  flower,  470 
French  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  174,  397 
French  writers,  their  misuse  of  English,  361 
Frogshall,  origin  of  the  place-name,  55,  76,  118 
Froissart  (John),  his  “ Eomance  of  Meliador,”  288,  416 
Fulham,  Eichardson’s  house  at,  264,  295,  318,  337, 
358,  417,  437 

Fulton  (Robert)  in  Pennsylvania,  44 
Funeral  armour  in  churches,  155 
Funeral  Folk-lore,  148,  239,  478 
Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  Honeymoon,  its  meaning,  169 
“ Eose  of  England,”  124 
Fylfot,  sacred  symbol,  its  origin,  178 

G 

G.  (A.  C.)  on  Walkinghame  ux.  Gardner,  429 
G.  (C.)  on  Loppard,  its  meaning,  175 
G.  (C.  S.)  on  register  no  proof  of  birth  date,  366 
G.  (E.  C.)  on  Ginnell ; Vennels,  278 
Ploughing  by  the  horse’s  tail,  57 
Vineyards,  English,  172 

G.  (F.)  on  books,  published  by  subscription,  150 ; 
chained  in  churches,  485 
“ C'hristianismi  Eestitutio,”  442 
Cibber:  “John  Palmer,  Esq.,”  388 
Fops’  alley,  437 

Pope  (A.),  his  quarrels,  36,  71, 110,  192,  335,  477 
Porteus  (Bp.  Beilby),  255 
Eichardson  (S.),  his  house  at  Fulham,  264,  318 
Eoman  banquet,  506 

G.  (H.  L.  L.)  on  Hibernia,  its  meaning,  89 
Mirseus  (Aubertus),  427 
G.  (J.  J.)  on  first  Quaker  in  Parliament,  468 
G (J.  M.)  on  Glubb  family,  427 
“ G.  S.”  for  Goldsmith,  248 


G.  (T.)  on  Yonge  of  Keynton  and  More,  468 
G.  (W.)  on  Grimly,  an  adjective,  206 
Kennaquhair,  466 
“ Tale  of  a tub,”  216 
Tennyson  (A.),  “the  Table  Bound,”  371 
Toastmasters,  their  origin,  75 
Wedding  speech,  76 
Galata,  its  etymology,  303,  418,  457 
Galbraith  family  of  Balgair,  15 
Galileo,  accounts  of  his  trial,  124 
Gambler  family,  309 

Gambier-Howe  (E.)  on  Count  Street,  Nottingham,. 
215 

Games  of  children,  their  periodical  duration,  28,  135 
Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  Apollonius  Ehodius,  229 
Christian  names,  138 
“ Joined  the  majority,”  216 
“ Playing  the  hear,”  217 
Plotty,  its  meaning,  517 
Shakspeare  (W.)  in  Gloucestershire,  159 
Gardner  (W.)  on  “Monfeti  Theatrum  Insectorum,”  107 
Garret,  origin  of  the  word,  302,  351,  377,  396,  457 
Garrick  (E.  M.),  her  portrait  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  88 
Garthside  (Eev.  Fr.),  1725,  his  living,  28 
Gat-toothed,  its  meaning  and  etymology,  326 
“ Gates  of  pardon,”  208 
Gatty  (A.)  on  Troth  Foljambe,  396 
Maginn  (Dr.  Wm.),  298 
Napoleon  (Prince  Louis),  his  nurse,  5 
Tennyson  (A.),  line  in  “ Locksley  Hall,”  308 
Towers  rocldng  to  the  wind,  454 
Gausseron  (H.)  on  bibliography  of  Lou's  XVIII.'s 
reign,  450,  490 

“ Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England,”  274 
Froissart’s  “Eomance  of  Meliador,”  416 
Memoirs,  513 
Santa  Claus,  12 

Gautama  Buddha,  poems  on,  326 
Gendall  family,  308,  394 
General  Thanksgiving,  1759,  17 
Genius  defined,  68,  97,  132,  157,  195,  213,  337 
Gentleman  defined,  304,  338 
George  I.,  his  mistress.  Miss  Brett,  196 
Geraint,  its  meaning,  148,  275 
German  executioner’s  sword,  86 
Gese  on  a beetle’s  tomb,  206 
Dorsetshire  toast,  158 
Ghost  story,  426 

Gibbs  (H.  H.)  on  Strang=To  wonder  at,  115 
Gilpin  (John),  his  “Second  Holiday,”  161,  202' 
Ginnel,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  57,  278 
Gissing  (A.  F.)  on  “ British  Curiosities,”  448 
Glagged,  its  derivation,  309,  518 
Glass,  heraldic,  at  Hassop  Hall,  305,  333,  517 
Glencoe,  murdered  chief  of,  his  sons,  328 
Gloucester  (Duke  of),  1718,  who  was  he  ? 423,  455 
Gloucestershire,  Shakspeare  in,  101,  159,  331 
Gloucestershire  weather,  1792,  48,  112 
Glover  (J.  H.)  on  Bobbins=Faggots,  416 
Glubb  family,  427 
Goal=Gaol,  38,  458,  512 
Goch  (M.)  on  diaries  of  Philip  Henry,  27 
“God  speed  ’em  well,”  after  publication  of  banns, 
125,  376,  518 

Godstovi  nuns,  their  order,  229 
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Goethe  (J.  W.  von),  Scott's  translation  of  “ Goetz  von 
Berlichingen,”  81,  118,  157 
Gold  used  vo  stop  teeth,  296 
Golding  (C.)  on  bull-baiting  in  England,  328 
Preachers,  hireling,  25 
Eoniford,  inscription  at,  388 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  payment  for  “ The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage,” 389,  496 

Gomrae  (Alice  B.)  on  Thackeray  and  Carlyle,  45 
Gomme  (G.  L.)  on  books  not  in  British  Museum,  245, 
306,  366 

Catalogues,  rare,  436 
Marriage  Bill,  curious,  266 
“ Mayoress’s  serjeaunt,”  at  Oxford,  374 
Offices,  local,  88 
Royal  superstition,  369 
Skyrack,  its  etymology,  117 
Good  Friday  called  “Marble  Day,”  18 
'Gordon  (J.  F.  S.)  on  “Beggar’s  Benison,”  98 
Dulbathlach  church,  169 
Gosnold  family,  367,  414 

Gould  (Edward),  of  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  his  second 
marriage,  148 

Graham  (A.)  on  the  yew  as  a churchyard  tree,  113 
Grannell  (Delany),  his  ancestry,  189 
Grapes,  English,  468 

Graves  (H.)  on  a picture  attributed  to  Hogarth,  470 
Gravesend,  No.  21,  West  Street,  207 
Gravestones,  early,  467 
Gray  (Bp.),  his  library,  Capetown,  247 
Grecians,  a name  for  young  Irishmen,  147 
Green  family  of  Northamptonshire,  449,  494 
Greenwell  (N.)  on  Skyrack,  its  etymology,  158 
Smurring,  its  meaning,  398 
Greenwood  family,  409,  459 
Griffith  (George),  circa  1651,  186 
Grim  (Edward),  his  monastic  order,  229,  276 
Grimly,  an  adjective,  206,  257,  417 
Grimm  (Baron  de),  his  “Mdmoires  Inedits,”  429 
“ Grobianus  de  Morum  Simplicitate,”  German  version, 
212,  478 

Grose  (F.),  “Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,”  148 
Gruis  (Mr.),  inquired  after,  429 
Guy  (R.)  on  “Joined  the  majority,”  216 
Gwavas  on  French  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  174 
■Gwynne  (C.  T|.)  on  Drift=Ford,  396 
Staffordshire  words,  406 
“Week-end,”  428 
Gymnick  family,  47,  147,  258,  395 

H 

H.  on  Charlotte  Bronte,  65 
H.  (A.)  on  Joseph  Bonomi,  486 

Landseer  (Sir  E.)  and  Mr.  Christmas,  435 
H.  (C.  G.)  on  a grant  for  denization,  188 
Fiske  and  Gosnold  families,  414 
H.  (C.  J.)  on  Bonaparte’s  remains,  248 
H.  (E.  A.  L.)  on  a curious  epitaph,  186 
H.  (F.  S.)  on  IF  and  V,  136 
H.  (G.)  on  heraldic  queries,  107 
H.  (G.  H.)  on  bull-baiting  in  England,  518 
Posy=Single  flower,  351 

H.  (H.  G.)  on  “ Patchock,”  in  Spenser’s  writings,  79 
Pope  (A.)  : “New  gates  at  Chiswick,”  434 
H.  (J.  J.)  on  portraits  attributed  to  Faithorne,  287 


H.  (J.  J.)  on  Norris  Arms,  339 
H.  (L.  L.),  on  Henry  Nugent  Bell,  234 
Bronte  (Rev.  Patrick),  234 
Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge,  its  founder,  395 
Dart  (Rev.  John),  15 
Drake  (Sir  F.  H.),  175 
Hook  (Theodore),  55 
Nicholls  (Rev.  William),  517 
Palmer  (William  Finch),  395 
Slingsby  family,  134 
Wright  (James),  18 
H.  (O.)  on  Henry  Filken,  169 

“ Short  account  of  H.  L.  L.,”  128 
H.  (P.  A.)  on  bibliography  of  Pope  and  his  quarrels, 
6,  §9 

H.  (S.)  on  pepper-pot  motto,  155 
H.  (S.  H.  A.)  on  shilling  of  Charles  I.,  9 
H.  (S.  J.)  on  Akimbo,  its  etymology,  79 
Coker  for  Cocoa,  152 
Fowls  “that  creep,”  &o.,  218 
Laburnum,  its  etymology,  378 
Parallel  passages,  425 
Peach,  slang  word,  434 
Strang=To  wonder  at,  156,  415 
H.  (W.)  on  funeral  armour  in  churches,  155 
H.  (W.  J.)  on  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1718,  456 
Hackluyt  (Sir  Midge),  387 
Haggerty  (Jean),  a reputed  centenarian,  246 
Haig  (J.  R.)  on  grandmother  of  Bp.  Heber,  147 
“ Mistletoe  Bough,”  206 
Plotty,  its  meaning,  337 
Ploughing  by  the  horse’s  tail,  35 
Posy,  its  meaning,  330 
Proverbs  with  changed  meaning,  137 
Yew,  a churchyard  tree,  54 
Haig  (Margaret)  on  “ Racabo  undes,”  338 
Hailstone  (B.)  on  Albert  Diirer,  486 
“ Snob,  The,”  268 
Yorkshire  Folk-lore,  327 
Hair  growing  from  casts,  293 
Hale-coast  or  Hale-caust,  fragrant  herb,  52 
“Half  en  dale,”  its  meaning,  408,  455 
Hall  family  of  Otterburn,  317 
Hall  (H.)  on  Dopper,  its  meaning,  415 
Hall  family  of  Otterburn,  317 
Stage,  deaths  on  or  associated  with  the,  197 
Hall  (W.)  on  Elsden  Church,  Northumberland,  248 
Hamelin,  its  erroneous  .spelling,  78,  98 
Hamilton  ( A.  H.  A.),  on  Pr80sul=Lord  Lieutenant,  309 
Hamilton  (Lady  Augusta),  author  of  “Marriage 
Rites,”  &c.,  449 

Hamilton  (James),  of  Bothwellhaugh,  386,  512 
Hampshire  bibliography,  449 
Hamst  (Olphar)  on  Henry  Nugent  Bell,  69 
“ Encyclopsedia  Britannica,”  145,  287 
Maginn  (Dr.  Wm.),  263,374 
Handel  (G.  F.),  “The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,”  105 
Handford  on  Hatts,  oldest  surname,  55 
Handwriting,  eighteenth  century,  509 
Hapsburgh  or  Habsburgh  ? 389,  613 
Harding  (Robert  fitz),  his  father,  362,  437,  477 
Harington  (E.  C.)  on  biographical  queries,  53 
Parvise,  school  kept  in,  91,  197 
Tract,  rare,  146 
Yew,  a churchyard  tree,  192 
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Harmar  (John),  his  biography,  229,  333 
Harper  (T.)  on  “ Nine  jioints  of  the  law,”  33 
Harris  (M.),  H.D.,  Hector  of  Farthinghoe,  408,  454 
Harris  (Robert),  D.D.,  President  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Oxford,  408,  454 

Hart  (Thomas),  engraver  of  portraits,  388 
Hart  (W.  H.)  on  Sir  Peter  Daniel,  207 
Hartshorne  (Mrs.),  a Worcester  centenarian,  87,  154 
Harvard  College,  members  incorjiorated  at  Oxford,  245 
Harvest,  snow  in,  1879,  466 
Harvey  family,  32 

Harvey  family  of  Wangey,  co.  Essex,  88,  177 
Harvey  (F.)  on  John  Rice,  187 
Harvey  (Gabriel),  his  portrait,  108,  154 
Harvey  (W.  J.)on  Hogarth’s  “Laughing  Audience,”  97 
Hassop  Hall,  heraldic  gla.ss  at,  305,  333,  517 
Hatts,  oldest  hereditary  surname,  55,  136,  158 
Hawking  in  1879,  227,  316 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel),  his  “Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,”  47,  135,  158,  198 
Hay  (W.),  printer  of  the  “ Caledoniad,”  407 
Haydon  (B.  R.),  his  alleged  application  to  Duke  of 
Wellington,  64  ; the  year  1829  in  his  Journals,  165 
Haydon  (F.  S.)  on  Journals  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  165 
Headington,  “ Open  Magdalen  ” rights  at,  87 
Heber  Library,  first  book  in,  425 
Heber  (Bp.  Reginald),  his  grandmother,  147,  235 
Helping-stick  for  Alpenstock,  466 
Hemlock,  Canadian,  308,  437 
Hems  (H.)  on  Cresset  stone,  28 
Pepper-pot  motto,  155 
Sign,  curious  Dutch,  309 
Hemsterhuis  (Tib.),  Dutch  author,  423 
Hendriks  (F.)  on  Dr.  Dibdin,  401 
Jenner  (E.),  monuments  to,  482 
Lamb  (Charles),  281,  301 
Waterton  (Charles),  341 
Henfrey  (H.  W.)  on  Cecily  Boleyn,  208 
Shilling  of  Charles  1.,  77 
Henry  (J.)  on  tradesmen’s  tokens,  217 
Henry  (Philip),  his  diaries  and  historical  MSS.,  27 
Henson  or  Hinson  family,  33,  358 
Hep  1 Hep  ! a cry  among  the  Jews,  247,  276 
Hepburn  (F.)  on  “Lissome  united,”  406 
Heraldic  : Or,  a chev.  cheeky  arg.  and  ’’sable  betw. 
three  water-bougets,  28,  233,  278,  335 ; Dexter 
hand,  vested,  holding  up  a skull,  89  ; Chev.  between 
three  bucks  trippant,  &c.,  107,  154;  Ermine,  fess 
engrailed  between  three  horses’  heads  couped,  107, 
154  ; Chev.  between  three  trefoils,  107,  154  ; Az., 
on  a chev.  az.,  between  three  torteaux,  as  many 
cinquefoils  or,  128,215  ; Gules,  a chev.  between  six 
escallops  arg.,  169  ; Arg.,  on  bend  engrailed  sable 
three  cinquefoils  erm.,  &c.,  229  ; arm  embowed, 
holding  olive  branch,  on  bend  escallop  shell,  268  ; 
Cheeky  or  and  az.  a fesse  fretty,  369,  474,  516  ; 
Ar.,  five  annulets  gu.,  467  ; Party  per  fesse,  or  and 
gu. , in  chief  two  eagles,  &c.,  467  ; Arg.,  ung  crois 
sable  Florette,  489;  Arg.,  on  fesse,  az.  between 
three  pheons  sa.,  three  roses,  &c.,  610 
Heraldic  glass  at  Hassop  Hall,  305,  333,  517 
Heraldic  queries,  187,  234,  257 

Heraldry,  Australian,  63  ; right  to  bear  arms,  131, 
458,  514;  “Novveau  armorial  vniversel,”  209  ; 
violet  in,  488 


Hereford  Cathedral,  epitaph  in  cloisters  of,  383 
Herefordshire  words,  246 
Hermentrude  on  asparagus,  37 
“ Bobbin  of  thread,”  406 
Burgh  (Hubert  de),  228 
Homer,  his  colour  blindness,  418 
Ink,  best  modern,  397,  437 
Letter-paper,  287 
Parvise,  school  kept  in,  50 
St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  68 
Sippet,  its  etymology,  34 
Stamps,  black,  389 
“Stuff ’at  ’ll  be  one,”  508 
Tubbing,  56 

Warwick  (Guy,  Earl  of),  his  daughters,  55 
Whenever,  its  meaning,  467 
Whistling  by  women,  93 
“ White  goods,”  268 
“ You  know,”  406 

Hermes  on  origin  of  the  term  Cad,  177 
Erskine  (T.  or  J.),  29 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  107 
Hewes  or  Hughes  (Rev.  Lewes),  215,  516 
Hey  warden  or  Hayward,  its  meaning,  31,  197,  266>' 
Hibberd  (Shirley)  on  pearls,  266 

Towers  rocking  to  the  wind,  387 
Hibernia,  its  meaning,  89 
Hie  et  Ubique  on  Goal=Gaol,  458 
Scilly  Isles,  weather  in,  466 
Wight,  Isle  of,  45 
Yew  avenues,  495 
Hicks  (John),  buried  at  Cabul,  327 
Hickson  (M.  A.)  on  Celts  and  Saxons,  51 
Fitzmaurice  and  Petty  families,  316 
Lawrence  (President  Henry),  212 
Orrery,  its  locality,  233 
Parish  documents,  12 
Ptolemy’s  map  of  Ireland,  227,  276 
Strang,  its  meaning,  256 
Higden  (Isabella  Anna  Maria),  189 
Hill  (Sir  Rowland),  his  pedigree,  208,  355 
Hodgkins  (John),  suffragan  Bp.,  1537,  14,  170 
Hogarth  (William),  his  “ Laughing  Audience,”  20,  97  ; 
“Time  Smoking  a Picture,”  347,  370;  “ Five- 
o’Clock  Tea,”  366  ; reputed  picture  by,  441,  469 
Holbein  (Hans),  his  portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  467 
Holland,  exiles  in,  78 
Holland  (R.)  on  Christmas  superstition,  18 
Comma  as  a note  of  elision,  176 
Etiquette,  convivial,  146 
Lothe,  its  meaning,  217 
Monitor,  or  backboard,  94 
Parish  documents,  12 
Slad  or  Slade,  278 
Holly  forests,  508 
Holman  family,  47,  276,  395 
Holyrood  Gardens,  108 

Homer,  his  colour  blindness,  347,  394,  418 ; new  theorj- 
about,  421 

Honeymoon,  its  meaning,  169 
Hook  (Theodore),  his  “History  of  Hanover,”  55. 
Hooper  (J.)  on  Gentleman  defined,  304 
Vyvyan  (Sir  Richard),  148 
Hooper  (R.)  on  Barnes’s  “Homer,”  267 
Hope  (R,  C.)  on  Kempt,  its  derivation,  398' 
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Hope  (R.  C.)  on  “ Popish  Kingdom,”  348 
Hope  (W.  H.  St.  J.)  on  effigy  of  priest  in  Beverley 
Minster,  448 

Hopper  (P.  D.)  on  grant  for  denization,  338 
Horners’  Company  and  Horn  Fair,  25 
Horobin  surname,  309,  455 
Horse,  hiss  used  in  grooming,  17 
Horse  skulls  in  churches,  377 
Hound,  Cambridge  College  term,  88 
Housen=:  Houses,  still-used  word,  177,  257 
Houses,  old,  with  secret  chambers,  kc,  248,  312 
Houston  or  Houstoun  fattnly  of  Renfrewshire,  128 
Hovendon  (R.)  on  Rear-Adm.  Hudson,  348 
How  family  of  Sudbury,  55 
How  (J.)  on  Gloucestershire  weather,  1792,  112 
Logographic  press,  314 
Maginn  (Dr.  Wrn.),  298 
Stephens  (Miss),  &o.,  329 
Howard  marriage,  104 
Howard  (Lady  Elizabeth),  1673,  67 
Howe  (E.  G.),  on  “ Bailiff s Daughter  of  Islington,  ” 513 
“ Howleglass,”  reprinted,  7 ; similar  story  in  “ Count 
Lucanor,”  62,  136 

Howlett  (W.  E.)  on  Berkeley  Square  mystery,  87 
Hudson  (Hear-Adm.  C.),  his  parentage,  &c.,  348,  496 
“ Hue  and  cry,”  origin  of  the  phrase,  173 
Hughes  (W.)  on  “ Ladies  Dictionary,”  28 
Preston  (Amyas),  9 
Humphreys  (Samuel),  poet,  148,  254 
Hundred,  its  etymology,  24 
Hunloke  of  Wingerworth,  Baronets,  468 
Huntingdon  Peerage  case,  69,  234,  278,  475 
Huntingdon  sermon  against  witchcraft,  8,  70 
Hurst  (Note)  on  Bishops’  wives,  58 
Farthing  Pie  House,  78 
“Miserrimus,”  173 
“ Silvester  Tramper,”  77 
“Specimen  of  a New  Jest  Book,”  31 
Hurt8=Hart-berries,  369,  495 
Husband  and  wife,  song  on,  445 
Hutt  (A.  G.)  on  early  book  auctions,  103 
Homer,  his  colour  blindness,  394 
Leer=Hungry,  431 

Hotter  (Elias),  Hebrew  Bible  published  by,  369,  415 
Hymnology  : “ Adeste  Fideles,”  173,  357,  467  ; “In- 
nocents,” 358,  378 

I 

I’Anson  family,  315 
“ Ignis  fatuus,”  Swedenborg  on,  105 
lUusionable,  a new  word,  246 
Indexes,  biographical,  405,  510 
Infirmary,  first,  in  Scotland,  326 
Ingleby  (C.  M.)  on  Patchock  in  Spenser’s  writings,  96 
Shakspeare  (W.),  rare  editions  of,  73 
Inglis  (R.)  on  Miss  F.  E.  Lacy,  48 
Newcastle  Theatre,  288 
“Rugby  Miscellany,”  308 
“ Shotover  Papers,”  48 

Ink,  best  modern  writing,  268,  280,  396,  437,  476 
Inquirer  on  “ gates  of  pardon,”  208 
“Insatiate  Countess,”  the  original,  226 
Inscription,  quaint,  at  Tewkesbury,  386 
Tolkos  on  Benhall  Barony,  47,  477 
Hna,  its  derivation,  196 


Ireland,  Ptolemy’s  map  of,  227,  276  ■ 

Ireland  (A.)  on  dated  book-plates,  33 

Ireton  family  of  Attenborough,  co.  Notts,  124 

Irish  footboy,  reference  to,  467 

Irish  Parliaments  before  the  Union,  22,  96,  131 

Irish  pedigrees,  1 89 

Irish  surveyors,  Butler  on,  48,  75 

Irving  (Washington)  and  Tennyson,  65 

Islamism,  woman  under,  236 

J 

J.  (B.)  on  Posy=Single  flower,  330 
J.  (C.  S.)  on  lines  attributed  to  Burns,  307 
Shrewsbury  School  motto,  306 
J.  (F.  W.)  on  Laurence  Eusden,  336 
Whittling,  its  meaning,  412 
J.  (I.)  on  “ Lean  not  on  earth,”  454 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  a silver  badge,  328 

Elizabeth  (Queen)  and  Melissus,  47 
Four  of  clubs,  473 
Peruginus  (Csesare  Cola),  368 
J.  (J.  J.)  on  “Jockey”  Wilson,  317 
J.  (J.  W.)  on  Christian  names,  139 
J.  (W.  C.)  on  Chesham,  Bucks,  346 
Coincidences,  curious,  112 
French  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  397 
Swiss  titles  of  nobility,  338 
Jackson  (C.)  on  a lottery  in  1673,  7 
Jackson  (J.  R.)  on  bookbinding  with  wire,  517 
Divi-divi,  its  meaning,  496 
Hale-coast,  or  Hale-caust,  52 
Norfolk  dialect,  174 
Penang  lawyers,  518 

Jackson  (W.  F.  M.)  on  -dine,  in  place-names,  375 
Lascelles  (General),  279 
Skyrack,  its  etymology,  159 
Swift  (Dean)  on  fleas,  14 
Jacobite  portraits  at  Badminton,  366^ 

Jamieson  (John),  reprint  of  his  “ Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language,”  821 
Jansen  (Cornelius),  picture  by,  229,  316,  477 
Japan  vase,  488 
Japanese  cookery,  262 
Jarvis  (J.  W.)  on  old  view  of  London,  348 
Jaydee  on  “Apples  of  King  John,  289 
Cabriolet  : Cab,  65,  174 
Hamelin,  its  spelling,  98 
“Helping-stick,”  466 
Hicks  (John),  buried  at  Cabul,  327 
Schiller  (J.  C.  F.),  his  “ Fiesko,”  8 
Trampers,  386 

Jeffery  (G.  H.)  on  18th  century  handwriting,  509' 
Jenkins  (H.  T.),  on  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  449 
Jenner  (Edward),  monuments  to,  482 
Jordan  (Wm.),  his  recollections  of  Turnerelli,  206 
Jeremiah  (J-)  on  the  marigold  as  a sign,  418 
St.  David’s  Day,  151 
Wells,  holy,  198 
Jerningham  family,  29 
Jeroboam  of  claret,  358 
Jerram  (C.  S.)  on  epitaphs,  326 
Parallel  passages,  425 
Philately,  its  derivation,  256 
“Jerusalem”  coffee-house,  London,  429 
Jest,  old  English,  of  Asiatic  origin,  145 
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Jesuit  porcelain,  447,612 

Jesus,  Society  of : Foley’s  “ Records”  and  tlie  Shirley 
family,  181,  230,  272 
John  (King)  as  Earl  of  JMoreton,  387,  476 
Johnson  (Ur.),  note  on  Boswell’s  “Life.”  285,  433 
Johnston  (C.),  jun.,  on  L\ne  family,  275 
Jolleying,  its  meaning,  176 

Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  booksellers  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
358 

Cad,  its  derivation,  398 
Christmas  verses,  508 
Scotland,  drought  in,  438 
Jones  (Daniel),  of  Beauprd,  89,  116 
Jones  (Sir  Win.),  his  “Lines  on  an  Infant,”  417 
Jones  (W.  S.)  on  Demijohn,  166 
Scuppet,  its  meaning,  128 
Token,  Beccles  halfpenny,  509 
Josephus,  on  Annas,  230,  415  ; Lodge’s  translation  of 
his  works,  309,  413 

K 

1C.  (A.  J.)  on  Isaiah  xxii.  18,  13 
K.  (A.  O.)  on  Kensington  Palace  Chapel,  71 
K.  (C.  S.)  on  Clarke  family,  97 
Galbraith  of  Balgair,  15 
Fermanagh  MS.  history,  277 
Yew  trees  encircling  churches,  468 
K.  (H.  G. ) on  Belgravia  or  Belgradia,  255 
K.  (J.)  on  children’s  games  28 
Dictionary,  technological,  154 
K.  (L.  M.)  on  Kybosh,  a slang  word,  53 
"“Kaleidoscope,”  Liverpool  magazine,  32 
Karkeek  (P.  Q.)  on  Baron  of  Rosmital,  310 
IKattern’s  Day,  487 

Keble  (John),  some  of  the  references  in  the  “ Chiis- 
tian  Year,”  84,  214,  498,  517 
Keith  (R.),  translator  of  “ Imitation  of  Christ,”  &c.,  67 
Kempt,  its  meaning  and  application,  158,  398 
Kennaquhair,  whence  Scott  obtained  the  name,  466 
Kennington,  Long  Barn  at,  149,  259 
Kensington  Palace  Chapel,  71 
Kent,  tailed  men  of,  467 
Kerslake  (T.)  on  Press  and  Public,  266 
Kilburn,  White  Horse  of,  94,  449 
Kingsley  (S.  M.  K.)  on  Deywarden  or  Hayward,  256 
Kirby,  visit  to,  122 
Kit’s  Coty  House  Folk-lore,  66 
Kite  (E.)  on  heraldic  query,  510 
Knight  (J.)  on  Gentleman  defined,  338 

Scott  (Sir  W.)  and  “ Goetz  von  Berlichingen,”  81 
Stephens  (Miss),  357 
Knotting-bag,  lady’s,  31,  57 
Krebs  (H.)  on  Hapsburg  or  Habsburg,  389 
Marriage  ring,  514 

Red  coats  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  134 
St.  Kicholas  and  the  little  Christmas  bell,  508 
Kybosh,  a slang  word,  53 

L 

A.  on  Bavarian  escutcheon,  447 

Books  published  by  subscription,  150 
Catalogues,  rare,  211 
Evil  eye  and  red  hand,  118 
Hawking  in  1879,  237 
“Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi,”  98 


A.  on  “ House  to  let,”  68 
Ink,  best  modern,  396 
Japan  vase,  488 

London  Topograptbical  Society,  494 

“ Long  feathers,”  246 

“ Mary  Magdalen’s  Complaint,”  33 

Pope  (A.),  bibliography  of  his  quarrels,  153 

Roman  gold  coin,  434 

Sales  by  auction,  95 

Spider  folklore,  295 

Sprat  faitnly,  &c.,  429 

Verre  : Vaire,  232 

L.  (J.  H.)  on  “ Posselii  Colloquia,”  296 
L.  (R.  E. ) on  Lyne  family,  107 
Laburnum,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  69,  157,  378, 
416,  436 

Lacy  (Miss  F.  E.),  authoress,  48 
Lady  Mayoress,  her  maids  of  honour,  409,  513 
Lake  (John),  tailor  and  author,  264 
Lally  (Count),  his  cobbler  descendant,  49,  117 
Lamb  (Charles),  Latin  epigram,  61  ; criticisms  on 
Blake  and  Byron,  281  ; Barton’s  opinion  of,  301 
Lambe  (Robert),  vicar  of  Norham,  356 
Lambeth,  places  and  people  in,  387,  478,  514 
Lambeth  Palace,  portraits  at,  140  ; Archdeacon’s 
dole  at,  347 

Lancashire  ballads,  147,  332 
Landeg  family,  38 

Landon  (Miss),  book  quoted  in  her  letters,  49,  119 
Landseer  (Sir  Edwin),  and  the  lion,  383,  414,  435; 

anecdote  of,  475 
Lapwing,  its  Folklore,  176 
Larpent  (F.)  on  Benhall  barony,  135 
Fiske  and  Gosnold  families,  367 
Irish  Parliaments,  22,  96 
King’s  Serjeant  at  Arms,  328 
Louis  XV.,  517 
Style  and  title,  491 

Lascelles  (General),  of  Whitby,  208,  238,  279 
Latimer  (Bp.  Hugh),  his  first  cure,  6,  34 
I atin  Dictionary,  Lewis  and  Short’s,  361 
Lawrence  family  of  Groninger,  127,  155 
Lawrence  (President  Henry),  his  life  and  writings,  212 
Lazul,  its  meaning,  279 
lean  (V.  S.)  on  “Bag  and  baggage,”  457 
Le  Brun  (Madame),  portrait  by,  328,  354  ; incident 
in  her  memoirs,  409 
Lee  (W. ) on  Clarke  family,  256 
Leer=  Hungry,  267,  431 

Lees  (E.)  on  epitaph  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  383 
Martin  Hussingtree,  448 
Perry  as  applied  to  woody  spots,  428 
Ribbesford  Church,  194 
Vineyards,  English,  55 

Leicester  (Robert  D.,  Earl  of),  his  army,  1584,  169 

Lepanto,  picture  of  battle  of,  76 

Le.sly  (George),  M.A.,  rector  of  Wittring,  308,  433 

Lesseley  (Sir  John),  letter  to  Sir  T.  Riddle,  298 

Let  : “ House  to  let,”  58 

Letter-paper,  term  for  particular  size,  287 

Levant  or  Turkey  Company,  187,  254,  516 

Lewis  (Sir  G.  C.),  monument  of  at  Hereford,  208,  255 

Lewis  (H.)  on  a bell  inscription,  435 

Lexington  (Lord),  his  lineage  and  descendants,  Sf? 

116,  137 
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Librarians  and  editors,  463 
Library  catalogues,  suggestion  for,  4G5 
Limb=Scainp,  298 

Lincoln,  superstition  as  to  English  kings,  369,  489 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  “ tireat  Tom  ” of,  49 

Lincoln  (W.)  ou  black  stamps,  515 

Lincolnshire  Visitations,  468 

Linton  (William),  landscape  painter,  367 

LiB8ome=Lithesome,  406,  434 

Liszt  (Dr.  Franz)  in  l.ondon,  268,  389 

Littlecote  Hall  legend,  389,  417 

Liturgy,  Bermudan,  7 

Liveries,  their  colours,  248 

Lloyd  (R.  R.)  on  Cinnel  : Vennels,  57 

Lock=  River  gate,  429 

Lock  (C.  G.  W.)  on  Cheap,  its  etymology,  265 
Locke  (John),  lines  “To  (diver  Cromwell,’’  308,  394  : 

his  “ Thoughts  concerning  Education,”  487 
Loggan  (David),  print  by,  509 
Logogr.aphic  printing,  223,  252,  276,  314 
London,  old  view  of,  348  : verses  descriptive  of  in 
1607,  422  ; Topographical  Society  suggested  for, 
424,  469,  493 

London  signs,  1660-1723,  42 
London  trade  usages,  348,  496 
Long  (George),  M.A.,  his  death,  160 
Longevity.  See  Centcnarianistn. 

Loppard,  its  meaning,  175 
Lothe,  its  meaning,  14,  54,  217 
Lottery  in  1673,  7,  78 
Louis  XIV.,  his  stature,  487 
Louis  XV.,  his  private  history,  409,  434,  455,  517 
Louis  XVlIl.,  bibliography  of  his  reign,  450,  490 
Lowe  (A.  E.  L.)  on  Count  Street,  Nottingham,  38 
Lubbock  family',  349 
Lubbock  family,  349 
Lundie  (W.  P.)  on  Marshal  Bliicher,  32 
“ Lusen  by  Greenwich,”  209,  294 
Luther  as  a surname  in  England,  26 
Luther  (Martin),  his  hymns,  448 
Lyall  (W.)  on  appropriate  surnames,  187 
Lych-gate,  text  for,  268,  294,  397,  417 
Lyne  family,  107,  275 
Lyne  (Ann),  martyr,  25,  96,  494 
Lyne  (R.  E.)  on  Ann  Lyne,  25,  494 
“Lyra  Memorialis,”  its  author,  310,  394 

M 

M.  (A.  J.)  on  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  385 
Cambrian  English,  372,  497 
Christian  names,  492 
Christmas  superstition,  19 
Common  Prayer  Book,  old,  485 
Communion  Service,  custom  at,  11- 
Dutt  (Torn),  325,  412 
Frogshall,  place-name,  118 
Gautama  Budoha,  326 
Hawking  in  1879,  316 
Landseer  (Sir  E.),  475 
Lusen= Lewisham,  294 
“Of  course,”  394 
Sippet,  its  etymology,  34 
Swiss  titles  of  nobility,  395 
Teeth  stopped  with  gold,  296 
Vineyards,  English,  172 


M.  (A.  J.)  on  weather  telegrams,  294 
Weymouth  and  Melcoinbe  Regis,  86 
Whistling  by  women,  92 
White  Horse  of  Kilburn,  449 
“ You  know,”  474 

M.  (B.  D.)  ou  Dante’s  voyage  of  Ulysses,  58 

M.  (C.  C.)  on  Captain  C d,  288 

Ghost  story,  426 
Precious  stones,  15 
Spiritualism,  second  sight,  &c.,  334 
Sulphur,  showers  of,  211 
Tea-drinking,  392 
“Vestiges  of  Creation,”  247 
M.  (F.  B.)  oil  “No  great  shakes,”  473 
M.  (F.  J.)  ou  murdered  chief  of  Glencoe,  328 
M.  (G.  S.  D.)  on  token  of  contempt,  395 
M.  (H.)  on  quaint  inscription,  386 
Lutestring;  Tone,  287 
Music,  hydraulic,  118 

M.  (J.)  on  “ Drumclog,”  Scotch  psalm  tune,  455 
M.  (J.  C.)  on  “ Bag  and  baggage,”  293 
Celts  and  Saxons,  114 
Moon,  harvest  and  hunter’s,  394 
Scotland,  drought  in,  118 
Sulphur,  showers  of,  257 
Swift  (Dean)  ou  fleas,  57 

M.  (J.  E.  B.),  on  Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary, 
361 

M.  (J.  T.)  on  Earls  of  Cornwall ; Eestormel  Castle,  76 
Fops’  alley,  517 

M.  (Louisa)  on  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  268 
M.  (R.)  on  Franz  Liszt,  389 

M.  (R.  W.)  on  “ Drumclog,”  Scotch  psalm  tune,  455 
M.  (T.)  on  “ Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England,”  188 
M.  (T.  H.)  on  De  Laune  family,  117 
M.  (T.  J.)  on  Kaunton  Priory,  306 
M.  (W.)  on  Jesuit  porcelain,  447 
Scotland,  drought  in,  497 

M.  (W,  M.)  on  French  translation  of  “Don  Quixote,” 
348 

ff  in  names,  393 

M.  (W.  S.)  on  spiritualism,  second  sight,  &c.,  357 
Mac  adam-is-ed,  a philological  riddle,  267 
“Macaroni  Magazine,”  247 
McC — (E.)  on  early  envelopes,  238 
Yule  log,  175 

MacCulloch  (E.)  on  “Hue and  cry,”  173 
Marigold  as  a sign,  418 

Macfarlane  (Andrew),  Bp.  of  Ross  and  Argyll,  188 
MacGregor  (R.  R.)  on  Scotch  territorial  titles,  93 
Mackay  (C.)  on  Peach,  a slang  word,  383 
McKie  (J.)  on  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  513 
Maclean  (^ir  J.)  on  William  Mores,  307 
Parish  registers,  entries  in,  152 
Eestormel  Castle,  110 
Macpberson  (Widow),  a centenarian,  446 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson,”  285 
Magee  and  Macgregor  surnames,  9 
Maginn  (Dr.  William),  his  anonymous  writings,  263, 
298,  874,  417 

Magpies  protected  in  Ireland,  366 
Maiden  rents,  176,  196.  235,  498 
Maidment  (James),  his  death,  380 
Maleheire  surname  and  arms,  32 
Malton  Priory,  plan  of  old,  349 
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Manchester  Pythagorean  on  a dramatic  curiosity,  206 
Manning  (C.  R.)  on  a Flemish  brass,  428 
Manors  in  England  and  Ireland,  428 
Mansions,  manor  houses,  &c.,  ancient  English,  369,  395 
Mant  (F.)  on  lines  and  ejjitajsh  on  Prof.  Buckland, 
302,  373 

Hebrew  Bible,  369 
St.  Botolph,  Bibhopsgate,  124 
Stichometria,  228 
“ You  know,”  474 

Mant  (F.  VV.)  on  curious  epitaphs,  156 
IMarbles,  when  played  at,  18 
Marchant  (W.  T.)  on  logographic  printing,  223 
Marigold  as  a sign,  306,  418 

Marlowe  (Christopher)  and  Mr. of  Dover,  88  ; 

and  iShakspeare,  101,  3.59 
Marriage  of  first  cousins,  33  ; quintuple,  147 
Marriage  announcements,  385,  513 
Marriage  banns,  third ; “ God  speed  ’em  well,”  125, 
376,  518 

Marriage  Bill,  curious,  266 
Marriage  custom,  126,  218 
Marriage  registers,  curious,  167 
Marriage  ring  customs,  407,  474,  514 
Mars  Denique  on  Battle  of  Lepanto,  76 
Nappy  : Nap,  394 

Marshall  (E.)  on  Avours,  its  meaning,  153 
Books  published  by  subscription,  151 
Buchmann,  “ GeflUgelte  Worte,”  &c.,  465 
“ Christian  Year,'’  references  in,  84 
Clever,  early  use  of  the  word,  375 
Co  way  Stakes,  15 
Cowper  (W.),  “John  Gilpin,”  288 
Dead  Horse  Day,  337 
-Dine,  termination  in  place  names,  375 
Dryasdust,”  276 
English  Church,  notes  on,  275 
Epitaphs,  two  similar,  46 
Essenes  and  sun  worship,  352 
Expressions,  obscure,  76 
Foster  (Dr.  James),  416 
Fowls  ; “All  fowls  that  creep,”  &c.,  127 
Hair  growing  from  casts,  293 
Heraldry  : right  to  bear  arms,  131 
Horses’  skulls  in  churches,  377 
“In  necessariis  unitas,”  234 
Job  XXX.  18,  106,  457 
Xeble  (J.),  “The  Christian  Year,”  214 
Leer  = Hungry,  432 
Metaphysics  defined,  54 
“ Modus  vivendi,”  109 
Neander  (M.),  189 
Newton  (Sir  I.)  on  metaphysics,  309 
Drrery,  its  locality,  233 
Parallel  passages,  126,  485 
Regiment,  69th,  14 
Routh  (Dr.),  375 
St.  Ambrose,  268 
St.  Augustine,  348 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  396 
St.  Sampson,  14 
Scuppit,  its  meaning,  235 
Shakspeariana,  243 
Shrewsbury  School  motto,  453 
Spanish  Armada,  358 
Spencer  (J.),  miniature  painter,  416 


Marshall  (E.)  on  Super-altar,  304 
“ To  speak  in  lutestring,”  413 
Tokens,  tradesmen’s,  258 
Trophy  tax,  496 
Vineyards,  English,  172 
Warish,  its  etymology,  517 
Wellingore,  its  derivation,  195 
Yew,  a churchyard  tree,  54 
Yew  avenues,  495 

Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  adamant  and  the  blood  of  goats,  73 
Anglo-Saxon  coins,  35 
“ Apples  of  King  John,”  418 
Bishops,  their  wives,  32 
Boking,  its  meaning,  518 
Bull-baiting  in  England,  456 
“ Castle  of  Maidens,”  498 
Christian  names,  139 
“Christian  Year,”  498,  517 
Hapsburg  or  Habsburg,  513 
Heber  (Bishop),  235 
Hemlock,  Canadian,  437 
Lady  Mayoress,  her  maids  of  honour,  513 
“ Modus  vivendi,”  516 
Music,  hydraulic,  77 
Nappy  ; Nap,  519 
Otway  (Thomas),  77 
Oxford  M.A.  gown,  136,  297 
Parnassim,  294 
Philately,  its  meaning,  172 
Pope  (A.),  bibliography  of  his  quarrels,  415 
Psalm,  Old  Hundredth,  289 
Saunterer,  its  derivation,  174 
Warish,  its  etymology,  517 
Words,  obsolete,  292 
Martin  Hussingtree,  its  name,  448 
Martin  (John),  engraving  by',  388 
Marty n on  “Great  Tom”  of  Lincoln,  49 
Marvell  (Andrew),  his  portraits,  174;  misprint  in 
“ The  Mower  against  Gardens,”  307,  375 
Mason  (C.)  on  Wildey’s  shop  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, 467 

Mastiff,  its  etymology,  364,  433 
Mathematical  bibliography,  182 
Mathews  (C.  E.)  on  Bp.  Latimer,  6 
Mathews  (C.)  sen.,  bibliography  of,  241,  282,  342 
Matthew  (SirTobie),  MS.  history  of  his  conversion,  48 
Maugrebleu,  French  oath,  its  etymology,  456 
Maximilian  (Emp.),  of  Mexico,  best  life  of,  149,  21 
May  morning  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  134 
Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  Avoure  : Avouries,  88,  237 
Brool,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  487 
“ Castle  of  Maidens,”  128 
Clever,  early  use  of  the  word,  375 
Divi-divi,  its  meaning,  369 
Dopper,  its  meaning,  147 
Dunstable  and  plain  speaking,  332 
Galata,  its  etymology,  418 
Headington,  “Open  Magdalen,”  87 
“ Hue  and  Cry,”  173 
“ In  good  earnest,”  406 
Leer=Hungry,  431 
MufF=Stupid  person,  16 
Paul’s  knights,  8 
Pick=Yomit,  473 
Redcoats  in  the  Roman  army,  27 
September  : Holy  month,  189 
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layhew  (A.  L.)  on  “ So wle  grove,”  187 
“ Twopenny  damn,”  126 
Wellingore,  its  derivatian,  195 
Worcesterahire  words  and  terminals,  237 
layer  (S.  R.  T.)  on  classical  editing,  463 
layo  (C.  H.)  on  Charieton  family,  428 
I’arvisp,  school  kept  in,  37 
vIayor(J.  K.  H.)  on  William  Ainsworth,  318 
“ All  to  brake,”  196 
“ Anthropophagus,”  297 
Ashton  or  Asaheton  (Abdiaa),  436 
Bingham  (John).  318 
Blount  (Walter  Kirkham),  234 
Books,  special  collections  of,  310 
Briggs  (Joseph),  235 
Broke  (Thomas),  205 
Busby  (Richard),  225 
Dawson  (Thomas).  D.D.,  318 
Dunlop  (John),  356 
Eobanus,  his  biography,  356 
Evelyn  family,  244 
Fossil  bones,  356 
Galileo,  124 
Griffith  (George),  186 
Harris  (Malaclii),  454 
Harris  (Eebert),  454 
Hemsterhuis  (Tib.),  423 
H ewes  or  Hughes  (Rev.  Lewes),  215 
Indexes,  biographical,  510 
“Instruction  for  Mental  Prayer,”  289 
I.ambe  (R  ),  Vicar  of  Norham,  356 
Merchant  I'aylor.s’  School,  297 
Nicholls  (Rev.  Wm.),  297 
Beerlkamp  (P.  H ),  424 

IPeirpoint  (Wm.),  Arm.,  356 
Pocahontas,  reference  to,  356 
Porteus  (Beilby),  164,  210 
Practise  of  Piety,”  297 
Prideaux  family,  283 
Eoberts  (George),  307 
Kuhnken  (David),  423 
Scrimger  (Henry),  322,  402 
Servetus  (Michael),  303 
Singleton  (Dr.),  of  Rugby,  356 
Slade,  local  name,  256 
Stafford  (Earl  of),  333 
“Tale  of  a tub,”  215 

■“  Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Calvinianu.s,”  205,  245 
Toup  (.Jonathan),  185 
Tyrwhitt  (Thomas),  144 
Valckenaer  (L.  C.),  424 
Warren  (Erasmus),  453 
Wesseling  (Peter),  424 
Willan  (Robert),  356 
Wyttenbach  (Dan.),  423 
■“  Mayoress’s  Serjeaunt,”  at  Oxford,  346,  374 
Mearne  (Samuel),  bookbinder  to  Charles  II.,  348 
Medweig  on  Posy=Single  flower,  515 
Women’s  rights,  317 

Meisy  (Radolph),  old  Gloucestershire  preacher,  129 
Mekerehus  (Adolphus),  his  biography,  449,  496, 
517 

Melcombe  Regis  borough  archives,  86 

Melton  (Anu),  a reputed  centenarian,  227 

Memoirs  written  without  co-operation  of  the  family, 

447,  513 


Merchant  Taylors’  School,  its  illustrious  scholars,  297 

Merritt  family  in  Kent,  428 

Mervarid  on  “Castle  of  Maidens,”  498 

Goethe’s  “ Goetz  von  Berlichingen,”  157 
“ Maugrebleu,”  French  oath,  456 
Dltramarine  : Azure  : Lazul,  279 
Metaphysics  defined,  54,  113,  213,  279.  336 
Meteorological  notices,  Somersetshire,  34 
Meteorology,  police,  466 
Meyer  (M.  E.)  on  Barbe  Nillerine,  408 
Mezzotint  portrait  of  Duchess  of  Bedford,  75 
Mickiewicz,  its  pronunciation,  116 
Micklethwaite  (J.T.)  on  Christmas  doings  at  York,  505 
Middle  Templar  on  “Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate 
Queen,”  313 

Middleton  (A.  B.)  on  “Universal  History,”  410 
Miles  on  the  “Old  Agamemnons,”  239 
Miller  (J.)  on  books  published  by  subscription,  117 
“ Look  before  you  leap,”  509 
“Modus  vivendi,”  218 
Whittling,  its  meaning,  413 
Mills,  privileged,  37,  213 

Milton  (John),  “Samson  Agonistes  ” : Samson’s 
blindness,  55  ; between  Press  and  Public,  266 
Miniver  on  the  Regicides,  47  ' 

Miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  its  poetic  versions,  105, 
217 

Miraeus  (Aubertus),  quoted  in  “Celtic  Scotland,”  427 
“ Mirror,  The,”  a magazine,  its  history,  128,  354 
Missals,  Anglo-Saxon,  508 

Missionary  subscriptions  for  natives  of  New  England, 
248 

“Mistletoe  Bough,”  accident  resembling  the  story  of 
the,  206,  354 

Mistranslation,  curious,  167 

IMitford  (Kev.  John),  impromptu  on  Pickering’s  device, 
44 

M — m (R.)  on  Dilamgerbendi  Insula,  35 
Mohammedan  symbolism  ; An  ostrich  egg,  46 
Monastic  queries,  229,  276 
“Monfeti  Theatrum  Insectorum,”  1634,  107,  213 
Monitor  or  backboard,  18,  94 

Monte  di  Pietate,  its  constitution  and  rules,  188,  277, 
316 

“Monthly  Chronicle,”  449 
Moon,  harvest  and  hunter’s,  268,  394 
Mooredge  on  Roman  gold  coin,  388 
More  (Hannah),  her  Life,  73 
Mores  (William),  his  family,  307 
Moreton  family  arms,  53,  115 
Morgan  (0.)  on  the  “Old  Hundredth,”  475 
Morgan  (W.  E.  T.)  on  a centenarian,  146 
Morland  (W.)  on  Elsinore  and  Hamlet,  115 
Mormos,  its  meaning,  18 
Morris  (Rev.  Thomas),  non-juror,  291 
Morphyu  (H.)  on  George  Beuson,  429 
Lyne  family,  275 
Petty  family,  316 

Morrison  (J.)  on  Yakoob  Khan,  365 

Morton  Barony,  co.  Dumfries,  347,  613 

Morton’s  “New  English  Canaan,”  9 

Morton  (T.  N.)  on  King  John  as  Earl  of  Moreton,  387 

Mortuaries  or  corse  presents,  448 

Moseley  (B.)  on  Dante  on  green  eyes,  429 

Mosquito  nets  in  England,  66,  154 

Motto,  humorous,  wanted,  328 
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Mottoes  : Shrewsbury  School,  306,  453  ; Welsh,  429, 
453 

Mounsey  (A.  C.)  on  longevity,  426 
Mulf=Stupid  person,  16 

Murray  (J.),  j'in.,  on  “ Knglish  Bards,”  &c.,  377,  392 
Music,  hydraulic,  77,  US 
Mussulmans,  English,  364 

N 

N.  on  James  Hamilton,  512 

N.  (B.)  on  Apple-cart,  473 
Marvell  (Andrew)  375 
“ Two  Merry  Milk-maids,”  369,  413 

N.  (C.)  on  Braid,  its  meaning,  478 
N.  (F.)  on  new  theory  about  Homer,  421 
Post  days,  18 
Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  338 
Warton  (Thomas),  poems  by,  352 
N.  (H.  Y.)  on  Australia  first  indicated  on  a map,  385 
Horners’  Com[iany  and  Horn  Fair,  25 
Petrarch  (F.),  inedited  sonnet  by  (?),  489 
Weymouth  Corporation  documents,  106 
N.  (T.)  on  “ History  of  St.  Clement  Danes,”  133 
Names,  new  and  altered  Scriptural,  6 ; derived  from 
ecclesiastical  sources,  13  ; curious,  67  ; Scotch  terri- 
torial, 93,  136.  See  Christian  names  and  Surnames. 
Nap,  its  meaning,  16,  57,  393 
Napoleon  (Prince  Louis),  his  nurse,  6 
Nappy,  its  meaning,  16,  57,  393 
Naseby  Field,  visit  to,  81 
“ Natural  son,”  385 
Naval  biographies,  488 
Neale  (W.  H.),  his  biography,  388 
Neander  (M.),  work  by,  189 

Ndbot  (B.),  his  picture  of  Co  vent  G-arden  Market,  481 
Nemo  on  “maidsof  honour”  to  the  Lady  Mayoress,  513 
New  Year  in  Russia,  501 
Newbury,  martyrs  at,  1556,  427 
Newcastle  Theatre,  plays  at,  288 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac)  on  metaphysics,  309 
Newton  (.John),  his  father-in-law,  9 
Nicholls  (J.  F.)on  King  John  as  Earl  of  Moreton,  476 
Towers  rocking  to  the  wind,  454 
Nicholls  (Eev.  Wm.),  of  Stockport,  works  by,  297,  517 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  adamant  and  the  blood  of  goats,  73 
Braid,  its  meaning,  214 
Drift=Ford,  338 
ff  in  names,  392 
Folk  : “ Old  Hundredth,”  233 
“Insatiate  Countess  “The  White  Devil,”  226 
Kit’s  Coty  House  Folk-lore,  66 
Po.sy=Single  flower,  290 
Shakspeariana',  164,  243,  444 
Warish,  its  etymology,  208 
Yew=Ebble,  27 

Nicholson  (J.)  on  “The  Mirror,”  a magazine,  354 
Nillerine  (Barbe),  inquired  after,  408 
Nodal  (-J.  fl.)  on  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  332 
Noel-Fearn  (Rev.  H.).  See  Eev.  Henry  Christmas. 
Nomad  on  “ Maugrebleu,”  French  oath,  457 
Player  (Sir  Thomas),  433 
Posy,  its  meaning,  330 
Spencer  (.1.),  miniature  painter,  416,  437 
Nonamba  or  Nolamba  (Vira),  Chakra- varti,  108 
Norfolk  dialect,  174 
Norgate  (F.)  on  Billiter  Lane,  286 


Norgate  (F.)  on  Blndery=BookbindiDg  works,  36 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  129 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  118 
Wappered,  its  meaning,  411 
Norgate  (T.  S.)  on  Cowper’s  “ Iliad,”  438 
Norris  arms  and  quarterings,  389 
North  (T. ) on  a bell  inscriplion,  447,  498 
St.  Mary  of  Hawardby,  429 
Norwich  worthies,  article  on,  100 
“ Nota  for  A.  B.,”  its  meaning,  347 
“Notes  and  Queries,”  bibliography  in,  126,  286 
Nottingham,  Count  Street,  38,  215 
“ Novveau  armorial  vniversel,”  209 
Nursery  rhyme,  “ Under  the  furze,”  &c.,  447 

O 

O.  on  Hogarth’s  “ Five  o’Clock  Tea,”  366 
Peter  Paragraph,  16 
Portraits,  satirical,  347 
Post  Office,  women  employed  by,  447 
Wilkes  (John),  462 

0.  (G.  D.  W.)  on  two  similar  epitaphs,  155 

0.  (J.)  on  books  published  by  sub.scription,  198 
“ Caledoniad,”  407 
Coligny  (Gaspard  de),  266 
“ Deil’s  Reply  to  Robert  Burns,”  37 
“ Jerusalem  ” coffee-house,  429 
Lake  (.John),  264 
Lesly  (George),  M.A.,  308 
More  (Hannah),  her  Life,  73 
“ Old  Hundredth,”  233 

Obern  (Dr.),  author  of  “ Dieu  et  les  Hommes,”  387 
Offices,  local  English,  88 
Ogilby  (John),  his  lottery,  7,  78 
Olio:  passage  criticized  by  Milton,  69,  155 
Oliver- Rutherfurd  (Wm.),  his  longevity,  426 
One  : “ the  one  ” and  “ the  other,”  205 
Ordy,  use  of  the  word,  176,  338,  .518 
Orarium  : Sudarium,  48,  232,  315 
Orrery,  its  locality,  89,  233 
Orteliius  (Abraham),  his  atlas,  128,218 
Ostiarius  scaccarii,  his  office,  53,  91 
Ostrich  egg,  its  Mohammedan  symbolism,  46 
“ Otia  Sacra,”  copies  of,  47 
Otway  (Thomas),  lost  tragedy  by,  77 
Overend  (G.  H.)  on  thefts  of  books,  465 
Owen  (H.)  on  curious  coincidences.  111 
Oxford,  “Mayoress’s  Serjeaunt  ” at,  346,  374 
“ Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,”  48,  75 
Oxford  University,  anonymous  pamphlets  relating  to, 
14,  436  ; Communion  at  O.  C.  Coll..  41,  133,  152, 
197  ; Jesus  Coll.,  1599,  85  ; its  M.A.  gown,  113, 
136,  249,  297,  357  ; May  morning  at  Magdalen 
Coll.,  134  ; Queen’s  (not  Queens’)  Coll.,  146  ; its 
students  in  the  14th  century,  167,  257  ; in  1810-20, 
405,  495  ; engraving  of  Earl  of  Westmoreland's 
installation,  426  ; Christmas  Day  in  1849,  504 
Oxfordshire,  election  contest  of  1754,  428 

P 

P.  (D  ) on  Romish,  Romanist.  &c.,  24 

P.  (H.)  on  Genius  defined,  213 

P.  (1.)  on  Henry  Fielding,  30 

P.  (.1.)  on  French  accented  e,  253 

P.  (J.  F.)  on  a few  idle  words,  38 

P.  (J.  W.  B.)  on  cuckoo  “changes  her  une,”  256 
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|jP.  (.r.  W.  B.)  on  Penang  lawyers,  294 
■I  Shakspeare  (W.)  in  Glouoeatersbire,  159 
11 P.  (L  ) on  monitor  or  backboard,  18 
IP.  (M.)  on  “•  As  bright  as  a bullbus,”  193 

1“  (.Hod  speed  them  well,'’  370 
Lothe=  LofF,  14 
Posy  = Single  flower,  350 
Boot=Cat,  35 
Strang  = To  wonder  at,  378 
P.  (P.)  on  ‘‘Ade'te  Kideles,”  173 
Heraldic  glass,  517 
Whistling,  93 

P.  (W.)  on  Clicking  or  docking  stools,  176 

Worcestershire  words  and  terminals,  278 
P.  (W.  G.)  on  “ Alan  is  a fool,”  &c.,  215 
Painswick,  its  vicars,  327 

Painting,  curious,  attributed  to  Hogarth,  147,  236 
Piijock  in  ‘‘  Hamlet,”  96,  163 
Palavicini  (Count',  noticed,  38,  215 
I’alm  as  the  symbol  of  victory,  50 
Palmer  (A.  W.)  on  origin  of  Garret,  302,  396 
Palmer  (John)  and  Cibber,  388 
Palmer  (Win.  Finch),  his  family,  268,  395 
Paman  (Bartholomew),  1724,  308 
Pamphlets,  anonymous,  relating  to  Oxford,  14,  436 
Papworth  (W.)  on  artists’  residences,  289 
I-fawkea  (Mr.  W.)  his  gallery,  329 
Parallel  passages,  26,  65,  i26,  363,  384,  424,  426,  484 
Parish  documents,  entries  in,  12,  39 
Parish  registers,  curious  entries  in,  85,  152 
Parish  (W.  D.)  on  Good  Friday  Marble  Hay,”  18 
Parker  family.  Staff',  and  Salop,  329,  474 
Parker  (Kev.  Thomas),  his  life  and  writing.s,  108 
Parliaments,  their  duration,  5 ; Irish,  22,  96,  131  ; 

of  1571  and  1572,  246 
Parma,  its  theatre,  467 
Parnassim,  its  etymology,  294 
Parr  (Queen  Catherine),  her  portrait,  247,  414 
“ Parson  of  Calernberg,'’  7 

Parvise,  school  kept  in,  37,  49,  91, 149,  197,  277,  334 
Paschal  candle,  ritual  of  its  benediction,  13 
*•  Patchock,”  in  Spenser’s  “ Ireland,”  47,  79,  96 
Paterson  (A.)  on  the  “ Old  Hundredth,”  418 
Patten  (Margaret),  her  portrait,  247,  376 
Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  an  engraving,  468 
Japanese  cookery,  262 
Panneefote  family,  69 
Payne  (T. ) on  showers  of  sniphur,  35 
Peach,  slang  word,  its  derivation,  383,  434 
Peacock  (E.)  on  baptismal  font.s,  443 

Cromwell  (O.),  “ the  gloomy  brewer,”  349 

Jolleying,  its  meaning,  176 

Maiden  rents,  196 

Peter  pence,  74 

Seaman  (Lazarus),  411 

Sign,  quaint,  333 

Trousers  first  worn  in  England,  434 
Peacock  (Mabel)  on  Charlemagne  unable  to  write,  36 
Prideaux  family,  330 
Pear,  swan-egg,  488 

Pearce  (E.  T.)  on  Sir  Richard  R.  Vyvyan,  357 
Pearls,  British,  266 

Peerlkamp  (Peter  Hofman),  life  and  writings,  424 
Peet  (W.  H.)  on  “No  gi-eat  shakes,”  369 
Pope  (A.)  and  Cowley,  265 
Peirpoint  (W. ),  Arm.,  references  to,  356 


Pell  (Valentine)  ; Pell  family,  378 
Penance  in  the  Church  of  England,  58,  176 
Penance  of  apostates,  form  of,  129 
Penang  lawyers,  or  canes,  108,  294,  518 
Pengelly  (Hester)  on  Goal=Gaol,  38,  512 
Pengelly  (W.)  on  Mrs.  Hartshorne,  a centenarian,  154 
Eeer=Hungry,  431 
Peter’s  farthings,  69 
Pick=yomit,  473 
Prideaux  family,  456 
Sidemen,  its  etymology,  31 
Pallet  ; Spreathe,  376 
AVallflowers=  Bloody  warriors,  258 
“ You  don’t  live  in  a garret,”  513 
Penny  (C.  W.)  on  Genius  defined,  97 
Towers  rocking  to  the  wind,  454 
Pepper-pot,  motto  for,  68,  155,  296 
Periodical  journals,  extinct,  28,  119 
Perratt  (G.)  on  houses  with  secret  chambers,  312 
Perry,  as  applied  to  woody  spots,  428 
Per.sh=Sally-bed,  296 
Peruginus  (Csesare  Cola),  illuminator,  308 
Pessimism,  classical,  266 
Peter  Paragraph,  Irish  writer,  16 
Peter’s  farthings  and  Peter-pence,  69,  74,  457 
Petit  (J.  C.  H.)  on  Fiske  and  Gosnoid  families,  414 
Hudson  (Bear- Admiral),  496 
Morton  barony,  513 
Parker  family,  474 
Sitwell  family,  94 
Visitation  books,  475 

Petrarch  (Francis),  unpublished  sonnet  by  (?),  489 
Petty  family,  148,  316 
Petty  (Dr.),  Butler’s  ‘ sly  surveyor,”  75 
Kh.  (L.)  on  “Form  of  Penance,”  &c.,  129 
Phaire  (Col.  Robert),  the  regicide,  47,  311 
“ Philately,”  meaning  and  derivation,  88,  172,  238,  256 
Phillip.s  (W.).on  “ Basing  House,”  inn,  253 
Cad,  its  derivation,  398 
French  prisoners  of  war,  397 
Tea-drinking,  392 
Philological  riddle,  267 

Philological  Society,  its  new  English  Dictionary,  329 
Photographs,  fading,  286 
“Physical  Directory,”  &c.,  1651,  349 
Pick= Vomit,  309,  473 
Pickering  and  Aldine  anchor,  44 
Pickford  (J.)  on  early  book  auctions,  211 
Christmas  day  in  Oxford,  1849,  504 
“ Cook  and  Housewife’s  Manual,”  468 
Cotton  (Charles),  allusion  in  his  “Angler,”  148 
“ Don  Quixote,”  489 
Dryasdust=Antiquary,  128 
Garrick  (Mrs.),  her  portrait,  88 
George  I.  and  Miss  Brett,  196 
“ Harmonious  Blacksmith,”  105 
Heraldic  queries,  154 
“Lyra  Memorialia,”  310 
Moreton  arms,  53,  115 
Nappy  : Nap,  393 
Naseby  Field,  81 
Oxford  M.A.  gown,  136,  251 
“ Pictorial  Times,”  28 
Shippen  (William),  175 
Tobacco,  passages  on,  119 
“ Universal  Magazine,  ’ 32 
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Pickford  (J.)  on  Westmoreland  (Ld.),  engraving  of,  426 
Pic-nic,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  198 
Picton  (.T.  A.)  on  “ Kaleidoscope,”  32 

Parvise,  keeping  school  in,  49,  149,  334 
Posy=Single  flower,  289 
“Pictorial  Times,”  its  history,  28,  119 
Piesse  (G.  W.)  on  “New  gates  at  Chiswick,’’  409 
Pine  pollen  and  sulphur,  211,  257,  269,  295 
Pink  (W,  D.)  on  the  last  Lord  Archer,  214 
Bell  (Henry  Nugent),  475 
Braye  Barony,  486 
Bruges  (Mary),  153,  238 
De  Lauue  family,  98,  158 
Foljambe  (Troth),  375 
Harvey  family,  32 
Hill  (Sir  Rowland),  355 
Hunloke  of  Wingerworth,  468 
Parliaments,  their  duration,  5 ; of  1571-2,  246 
Plscator  on  Sannazarius,  127 

Player  (Sir  Thomas),  Chamberlain  of  London,  409,  433 
Plays,  list  of  catalogues  of  English,  203,  261,  381 
Plotty,  its  meaning,  48,  134,  337,  517 
Ploughing  by  the  horse’s  tail,  35,  57 
Pocahontas,  reference  to,  356 
Pocock  (0.  J.)  on  “Bewick  Collector,”  425 
Turner  (J.  M.  W.),  228 
Polacky,  its  pronunciation,  116 
Ponsonby  (H.  F.)  on  Tatton  family,  471 
Pope  (Alexander),  bibliography  and  literature  of  his 
quarrels,  7,  36,  71,  89,  110,  158,192,  257,  335,  415, 
477  ; and  Cowley,  265,  412  ; bibliography  of  the 
“Dunciad,”  304  ; “ New'  gatesof  Chiswick,”  409,  434 
Popinga  surname,  268 

“ Popish  Kingdom,”  copies  of  Googe’s  translation,  348 
Porcelain,  Jesuit,  447,  512 

Porteus  (Bcilby),  Bp.  of  London,  his  biography  and 
works,  164,  209,  255,  296,  373,  515 
Portrait  of  a Kentish  knight,  207 
Portraits,  ancient,  in  early  printed  books,  324,  455  ; 

satirical,  by  Bunbury,  Daily,  and  others,  347 
Posselius  (John),  bis  “ Colloquia,”  68,  133,  296 
Post  days  for  foreign  mails,  18 
Post  Office,  women  employed  by,  447 
Postage,  passenger,  article  on,  48 
Posy=Single  flower,  188,  289,  329,  350,  378,  470,  515 
Potter  (G.)  on  Andrew  Marvell,  174 
Poyais,  Honduras,  colony  at,  488 
“ Practise  of  Piety,”  its  editions,  297 
“ Practyse  of  Cyrurgyons,”  a rare  tract,  146 
Pr8esul=Lord  Lieutenant,  309 

Pratt  (John),  organist  of  King’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  489 
Prayer  towards  the  east,  78,  215 
Preachers,  hireling,  25 
Presbyter  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  254 
Press  and  Public,  between,  266 
Press  (T.)  on  the  works  of  Josephus,  309 
Preston  (Amyas),  traveller,  9 
Price  (F.  G.  H.)  on  Temple  Bar,  69 
Price  (J.  E ) on  St.  Sepulchre’s,  London,  327 
Prideaux  family,  283,  330,  456 
Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Sir  John  Chardin,  427 
Famagosta,  Cyprus,  116 
Haokluyt  (Sir  Midge),  387 
Louis  XI V.,  487 
“ Masterly  inactivity,”  337 
Prince  (C.  L.)  on  the  Levant  Company,  254 


Prince  (C.  L.)  on  Tea-drinking,  392 
“ Turkish  Spy,”  353 
Words,  obsolete,  356 

Print  and  Printing,  their  different  meaning,  347, 
475 

Printing,  logographic,  223,  252,  276,  314 
Pronouns,  superfluous,  15 
Prose,  its  derivation,  466 
Protestant  flail,  216 

Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

As  poor  as  Job’s  turkey,  175 
Bag  and  baggage,  229,  293,  457 
Bullhus  : As  bright  as  a bullhus,  193 
Chelsea  : Dead  as  Chelsea,  29,  75,  118 
Dags  : I ’ll  do  you  (or  your)  dags,  128,  239 
Damn  : Twopenny  damn,  126,  233,  257 
Dat  Galenus  opes,  465 
Devil’s  nutting-bag,  457 
Dog-hole  and  a dog’s  kennel,  66 
Dunstable  and  plain  speaking.  149,  332 
Earnest  : In  good  earnest,  406 
French  leave,  87 

Garret : You  don’t  live  in  a garret,  447,  513 

Garrulous  old  age,  328,  454 

Getting  into  a scrape,  174,  336 

Grave  : Hurl’d  into  a grave,  85,  152 

Hatter  : As  mad  as  a hatter,  178 

He  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives,  48,  134 

Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi,  35,  98,  256 

Hue  and  cry,  173 

In  necessariis  unitas,  &c.,  45,  234 

Joined  the  majority,  216 

Jos  ; To  hang  Jos,  509 

Le  bon  Dieu,  126,  172 

Long  feathers=Straw  bedding,  246 

Look  before  you  leap,  509 

Lutestring:  To  speak  in  lutestring,  287,  413 

Man  is  a fool  or  his  own  physician  at  forty,  215,  516 

Masterly  inactivity,  337,  438 

Modus  vivendi,  109,  218,  516 

My  respects,  146 

Nine  points  of  the  law,  33,  378 

Nocturn  : He  likes  the  second  nocturn,  369 

Of  course,  344,  394,  515 

Paul’s  knights,  8 

Pest  of  mankind,  448,  512 

Playing  the  bear,  106,  217,  478 

Eacabo  undes,  247,  338  * 

Shakes:  No  great  shakes,  369,473 
She,  the  cat’s  mother,  396 
Square  : Cpon  the  square,  89,  218 
Stuff  ’at  ’ll  be  one,  508 
Tale  of  a tub,  215 
To  make  a man,  23,  243 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  465 
Weasel : Catch  a weasel  asleep,  146,  258 
With  brains,  sir,  246 
You  know,  406,  474 
Your  health  and  song,  146 
Proverbs  with  changed  meanings,  137 
Provinciali.sms,  174,  338 

Psalm,  “Old  Hundredth,”  168,  233,  289,  418,  475 
Psalms,  old  metrical  English  versions  of  the,  43 
Ptolemy,  his  map  of  Ireland,  227,  276 
Public  opinion,  mode  of  enlightening,  25,  45 
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Quaker  in  Parliament,  the  first,  468 
Queen’s  Coll.  Oxford  an<l  Queens’  Coll.  Cambridge,  146 
Quekett  (A.  E.)  on  Bamboozle,  its  etymology,  488 
E,  Erench  accented,  2,63,  432 
Smurring,  its  etymology,  136 

Quotations  : — 

A captain  forth  to  b.attle  went,  370,  419 
A poet  ought  to  possess  the  gift,  349 
Again  be  grasps  the  victor’s  crown,  449 
All  men  are  brothers,  all  having  God  for  their 
father,  99,  179,  259 

And  give  to  May,  that  peevish  maid,  310 
Applause  seasonably  declined,  89 
Bardorum  citharas  patrio  qui  reddidit  istro,  488 
Be  ignorance  thy  choice,  489,  519 
Behold  ! Augusta's  glittering  spires,  209,  259 
Broadens  BI0WI3'  down,  489,  519 
But  happy  Lillian,  for  he  never,  449 
Call  us  not  weeds,  389,  419 
Down  I’heseus  went  to  hell,  349,  419 
Earth  goeth  on  the  earth,  389,  439,  499 
Eull  many  a glorious  action,  370 
He  seized  the  harp  and  nations  listened,  349 
He  that  knows  mo.st  men’s  manners,  269,  318 
Here  Simon  crie.s  for  Phillida,  289,  §39 
How  rich  in  variety  love  shows  in  Shakspere’s 
women,  349 

I canna  bar  the  door,  209 

I’ll  sing  a bran  new  song,  269 

In  these  gay  times,  410 

It  has  lightened — on  the  Danube  ! 449 

It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise,  289,  318,  339 

Life  let  us  cherish,  29,  199 

Like  five-barred  gates  their  amplitude  is  seen,  49 
Lost  somewhere,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  449 
Many  there  be  that  come  to  nod,  349,  379 
Master  Huggett  and  his  man  John,  59 
Never  did  the  fires  of  the  Western  forests,  349 
Nulla  omnino  res,  469,  519 
Nunc  homines  audite  Leo,  49 
Praise  is  the  best  diet  for  u.s  all,  39 
Reverence,  that  angel  of  the  world,  39 
See  the  wretch  who  long  has  to.ssed,  449,  478 
So  comes  the  reck’ning,  9,  39 
Sola  fides  sufficit,  39 

Sometimes  he  thinks  that  Heaven  the  vision,  26 
That  pester  human-kind,  512 
The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,  170, 
259,  279,  299,  358,  478 
The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  349,  419 
The  human  face  divine,  410,  439 
The  lovers  stood  on  the  brink,  349 
The  minx  shall  for  your  folly’s  sake,  310,  359 
The  Red  King  lies  in  Malwood  keep.  489,  519 
The  shame  is  now  not  to  be  a rogue,  249,  299,  439 
The  thin  red  line,  329,  359 
Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time,  39 
Thence  to  Wiggan  about  supper,  170,  199 
There  lies  a little  lonely  isle,  469 
Throwing  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  29,  59 
To  snatch  from  time  what  time,  C9 
Unus  ipse  erat,  469,  519 

What  profits  now  to  understand,  170, 199,  239  259 
When  St.  Barnabie  bright  shines,  69 


Quotations  : — 

When  things  are  done  and  past  recalling,  489 
Ye,  who  would  in  aught  excel,  469,  519 
You,  brethren  all,  who  wish  to  know,  310 

R 

R.  on  “ Key  to  the  Drama,”  169 
Sonnet  in  dialogue,  507 
R.  (A.)  on  works  on  entomology,  213 
Erench  leave,  87 
Jesus  Coll.,  Oxford,  1599,  85 
Print  and  Printing,  475 
Wallfli)wers=Bloody  warriors,  95 
R.  (B.)  on  Richard  Baxter’s  “ Diary,”  348 
R.  (C.)  on  Funeral  Folk-lore,  239 
Marriage  registers,  curious,  167 
R.  (G.)  on  ambidexter,  483 
R.  (H.  F.)  on  Schiller’s  “ Fiesko,”  79 
R.  (J.)  on  “ Sin  his  mother  gaed  awa,”  259 
Surnames,  curious,  498 
R.  (.J.  E,  T.)  on  building  stones,  408 
Ink,  best  modern,  396 
King’s  Hall,  Cambridge,  345 
Oxford,  Communions  at  C.C.C.,  41,  152 
Oxford  students  before  the  Plague,  167 
R.  (J.  J.)  on  the  spelling  of  Hamelin,  78 
R.  (L.  A.)  on  a quaint  sign,  333 
R.  (LI.)  on  Erench  version  of  the  Prayer  Book,  509 
R.  (M.  H.)  on  -dine,  termination  in  names,  436 
R.  (R.)  on  Apple-cart,  473 
“ Bag  and  baggage,”  457 
Bunn  (.John),  115 

Cromwell  (0.),  “the  gloomy  brewei',”  350 
“ Don  Quixote,”  earliest  allusions  to,  435 
Genius  defined,  133 
Glagged  : Tewing  : Boking,  518 
Grimly,  an  adjective,  417 
Leer=Hungry,  431 
“ Locksley  Hall,”  471 
Portraits  in  early  printed  books,  455 
Po8y=Single  fiower,  330,  470 
St.  David’s  Day,  151 
Scogin’s  Jests,  331 
“ Upon  the  square,”  218 
Wappered,  its  meaning,  397 
Whistling,  a local  habit,  92 
“Yellow  Book,”  398 
R.  (R.  D.)  on  “ Lissome  unked,”  434 
R.  (S.)  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  118 
R.  (T.  E.)  on  Bedwine,  Bethwine,  &c.,  452 
Bell  inscription,  435 
Bologna,  its  leaning  tower,  338 
“ Drumclog,”  old  hymn  tune,  518 
“ Innocents  ” tune,  378 
R.  (T.  F.)  on  Tramp=Tramper,  474 
R.  (W.  F.)  on  Akimbo,  its  etymology,  16 
E,  final,  ii  Domesiday  Book,  367 
“ Sowle-grove,”  365 

R.  (W.  H.  H.)  on  the  last  woman  burnt  to  death,  149 
Rabelais  (Francis)  and  Shakspeare,  201 
Ralston  (W.  R.  S.)  on  the  New  Year  in  Russia,  501 
Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  convivial  etiquette,  395 
Kaunton  (orRouton?)  Priory,  co.  Stafford,  306 
Ravenshaw  (T.  F.)  on  Latimer’s  church,  34 
Rawdon  (Col.  Charles),  inquired  after,  369 
Rayner  (W  ) on  Miss  Stephens,  417 
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Reader,  Old,  on  a refuge  for  destitute  witticisms,  263 
Red,  a medicinal  colour,  509 
Red  coats,  Roman  soldiers  in,  27,  134,  158 
Regiment,  G9tli,  called  the  Old  Agamemnons,”  14, 
177,  239,  312,  438 

Register  no  proof  of  time  of  birth,  366 
Renaud  (F.)  on  Brandreth  family  and  arms,  249 
How  of  Sudbury,  55 

Restormel  Castle  and  Barony,  76,  109,  175 
“ Retrospective  Review,”  its  contributors,  488 
“ Reynard  the  Fox”  first  known  in  England,  88 
Reynolds  (Frederick  Mansell),  noticed,  251 
“ Raphsody,  The,”  a miscellany,  8 
Ribbesford  Church,  its  architecture,  194,  336 
Rice  (John),  his  family  and  biography,  187 
Richardson  (Charlotte),  her  poems,  389 
Richardson  (R.  L.)  on  Merritt  family,  428 
Richardson  (Samuel),  his  house  at  the  G-range,  Ful- 
ham, 264,  295,  318,  337,  358,  417,  437 
Rickmansworth,  its  church  and  registers,  123,  224 
Riddells  of  that  ilk,  102 
Rigaud  (G.)  on  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  166 
Dead  Horse  Day,  154 
Gloucestershire  weather,  1792,  112 
Harmar  (John),  333 
Laburnum,  its  derivation,  69 
Oxford  in  1810-20,  495 
Oxford  M.A.  gown,  249,  357 
Song  on  bells,  509 
Tubbing,  191 

Victoria  (Queen),  her  signature,  314 
Whistling,  377 

Yew  as  a churchyard  tree,  112 
Riggall  (E.)  on  best  modern  ink,  397 
Ring,  marriage,  407,  474,  514 
Riz  (David',  F.R.S.,  circa  1765,  409,  512 
Roads,  itinerary  of,  1644,  309 
Robert  II.  of  Scotland,  his  daughters,  220 
Roberts  (A.)  on  a bell  inscription,  498 
Roberts  (K.  P.  H.)  on  bell  customs,  138 
Funeral  Folk-lore,  478 
Martin  (J.),  engraving  by,  388 
Miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  217 
Sale  by  candle,  446 
Stone  legend,  508 
Tradesmen’s  tokens,  38 

Robertson  (E.  S.)  on  Grimm’s  “Mdmoires  luddits,”  429 
Parallel  passages,  485 

Robins  (H.  P. ) on  Hamilton  of  Eothwellhaugh,  386 

Rock  figures,  89 

Rogers  (C.)  on  local  toasts,  17 

Wellingore,  its  derivation,  195 
Rogers  (J.  E.  T.)  on  council  warrants,  1604-5,  405 
Roland  (Madame),  her  death,  29,  74 
Roman  banquet,  circa  75  B.C.,  506 
Roman  gold  coin,  388,  434 
Roman  military  uniform,  27,  134,  158 
Roman  system  of  provincial  administration,  121 
Romford,  inscription  at,  388,  435 
Romish,  Romanist,  &c.,  24 
Root=Cat,  35 

Roper  (W.  O.)  on  Sidemen,  its  meaning,  156 
Ropery=Rope  works,  36,  197 
Roscius,  the  Comic,  269,  377,  414 
“ Rose  of  England,”  a Christmas  carol,  124 
Rosmital  (Baron  of),  account  of,  310 


Ross  (C.),  on  “ Lines  on  an  infant,”  417 

Routh  (Dr.),  President  of  Mag.  Coll , Oxford,  324,  375 

Roxburgh  sale,  competition  at,  185  ’ 

“ llughy  Miscellany,”  its  editor  and  contributors,  308 
Ruhnken  (David),  Dutch  author,  423 
Rule  (F.)  on  Boswell’s  “ Life  of  Johnson,”  433 
Byron  (Lord),  his  “English  Hards,”  &c.,  355 
Folk  ; “ Old  Hundredth,”  234 
“ Man  is  a fo(J,”  &c.,  516 
Pope  (A.)  and  his  quarrels,  91,  111 
White  Knights  Library,  244 
Russell  (.J.)  on  London  trade  usages,  348 
“ Racabo  undes,”  247 
Tennyson  (A.)  and  Hogg,  384 
Russell  (Lord  John),  his  “ Durham  Letter,”  47 
Russia,  New  Year  in,  501 
Rust  (J.  C.)  on  Sabbatical  sand,  389 
Rufwarp  Hal),  its  owners,  230 
Rutherfurd  peerage,  2 

S 

S.  on  “ Count  Lucanor”  and  “ Howleglas,”  62 
Josephus,  works  of,  413 
“ Solar  topee,”  229 
S.  (A.  C.)  on  assuming  arms.  56 
Jansen,  picture  by,  229,  477 
Plotty,  its  meaning,  134 
Sitwell  family,  8 

S.  (0.)  on  Jerdan  and  Turnerelli,  206] 

S.  (C.  W.)  on  anonymous  works,  410 
8.  (D.  Q.  V.)  on  the  right  to  bear  arms,  514  ' 

S.  (E.  H.  M.)  on  John  Arbuthnot,  499 
8.  (E.  W.)  on  songs  wanted,  348 
8.  (F.)  on  early  envelopes,  238 
Mets  physios  defined,  336 
8t.  Swithin’s  Day,  46 
S.  (F.  G.)  on  Landseer  and  the  lion,  414 
8.  (G.)  on  “ Button  Maker’s  Jest  Book,”  &c.,  487 
“ Murdered  Queen,”  447 
8.  (G.  H.)  on  Lancashire  ballads,  332 
8.  (H.)  on  B.  R.  Hay  don,  64 
8.  (H.  W.)  on  Derbyshire  Folk-lore,  286 
8.  (.J.)  on  “The  Confessional,”  17 
8.  (-J.  8.)  on  print  by  Loggan,  509 
N.  (Ml.  8.),  on  Holman  family,  276 
S.  (R.  F.)  on  Genius  defined,  337 

Wordsworth  (W.),  his  “After-thought,”  269 
8.  (S.)  on  Lancashire  ballads,  147 
8.  (V.)  on  Child’s  Bank  and  its  sign,  306 

“Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  Gallim,”  108 
Gymuick  family,  258 
Hatts,  oldest  hereditary  surname,  158 
Laurence  of  Gioninger,  155 
Painting,  curious,  236 
Redcoats  and  Roman  soldiers,  158 
Smurring,  its  meaning,  398 
S.  (W.  8.)  on  American  Folk-lore,  166 
Cbristian  names,  139 

Sacrament,  its  celebration  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  41,  133 
Sacramental  wine,  172 
Salford  (J.  B.)  on  tailed  men  of  Kent,  -467 
Mortuaries  or  corse  presents,  448 
St.  Ambrose  and  the  grayling,  268 
St.  Augustine,  quoted  by  Jer.  Taylor,  348 
St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,  27 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  its  rector  in  1819,  124 
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St.  David’s  Day,  March  1st,  leeks  worn  on,  151 
St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  1236-43,  68 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  129,  396 
St.  Ives  Church,  casting  dice  in,  160,  238 
St.  James’s  Society,  328,  370 
St.  Mary  of  Hawardby,  429 
St.  Nicholas  and  the  little  Cliristma.s  bell,  508 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  broadsides,  &c.,  322 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  booksellers  in,  358  ; Wildey’s 
shop,  467 

St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  dedications  to,  449 
St.  Sampson,  14 

St.  Sepulchre’s,  London,  churchwardens  in  1633,  327 
St.  Swithin  on  adamant  and  the  blood  of  goats,  72 
Children’s  games,  155 
Cotton  (C.),  allusion  in  his  “Angler,”  277 
Cuckoo  “ changes  her  tune,”  73 
Dead  Horse  Day,  66 
Folk  medicine  (Transvaal),  98,  274 
Genius  defined,  195 
Grimly,  an  adjective,  257 
“In  necessariis  unitas,”  &c.,  45 
Orarium  ; r'udarium,  232 
Paivise,  school  kept  in,  197 
Pepper-pot,  motto  for,  296 
Posy=Single  flower,  291 
Tea-drinking,  452 

Tennyson  (A.),  the  “Table  Round,”  872 
“ With  brains,  sir,”  246 
St.  Swithin’s  Day,  apples  christened  on,  46 
St.  Thomas,  surnamed  Didymus,  lines  on,  510 
Saints,  patron,  43 
Sale  by  candle,  446 

Sales  by  auction,  early,  28,  95,  103,  171,  211,  411,  436 
Sally,  or  Saily=  Willow,  its  etymology,  296 
Salter  (H.)  on  Madame  Le  Brun,  328 
Sambden’s  “Greek  Grammar”  and  “ Posselii  Collo- 
quia,”  68,  133,  296 

Samuel  (R.  T. ) on  Scuppit,  its  meaning,  235 
Sand,  Sabbatical,  389 
Sandars  (H.)  on  appropriate  surnames,  187 
Sannazarius,  his  angling  “ Eclogues,”  127 
Sansbury  (John),  Latin  dramatic  poet,  128,  218 
Santa  Claus,  patron  of  children,  11,  515 
Santiago,  Order  of,  340 
Sapcote  and  Cheney  families,  226 
Satchell  (T.)  on  “ As  bright  as  a bullhus,”  193 
Saturday  Review,”  its  history,  27,  154 
Saunterer,  its  derivation,  174,  278 
Savige  arms  and  family,  510 
Savin  (.J.  W.)  on  a bell  inscription,  434 
Houses  with  secret  chambers,  312 
Sawyer  (F.  E.)  on  curious  epitaphs,  156 
Hewes  or  Hughes  (Kev.  Lewes),  516 
Lyne  family,  275 
Maiden  rents,  176 

May  morning  at  Magdalen  Coll.,  134 
Mills,  privileged,  213 
Names,  Scripture  proper,  6 
Peter-pence,  457 
Royal  signature,  206 
St,  Bartholomew,  Brighton,  409 
Signum=Signature,  298 
Smurring,  its  etymology,  137 
Tradesmen’s  tokens,  38 
Weddings,  diamond,  268 


Sawyer  (F.  E.)  on  words,  obsolete,  292 
Sawyer  (J.)  on  Gloucestershire  weather,  1792,  112 
Sawyer  (W.  L.)  on  Grannell  : Weldon,  189 
Saxons  and  Celts,  difference  in  their  race,  61,  77,  114 
Saying,  old,  418 

Schiller  (J.  0.  F.),  his  “ Fiesko,”  8,  79 
Schou  (N.  C.),  jun.,  on  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
superstition,  176 
Nappy  : Nap,  393 
Parish  documents,  39 
Shakspeariana,  243 
Soilly  Islands,  weather  in,  466 
Scogin’s  Jests,  Eastern  origin  of  one,  331 
Scotch  pedigrees,  189 
Scotch  tartan,  article  on,  247,  275,  357 
Scotch  territorial  names,  93,  136 
Scotia,  its  meaning,  37 

Scotland,  drought  in,  86,  118,  438,  475,  497  ; first 
infirmary  in,  326 
Scott  (P.)  on  Isaiah  viii.  13,  447 
Scott  (Sir  G.  Gilbert),  his  marriage,  126 
Scott  (.1.  R.)  on  Celts  and  Saxons,  114 

-Dine,  termination  in  place  names,  374 
Portrait  of  a Kentish  knight,  207 
Tatton  family,  188 

Scott  (Sir  S.  D.)  on  Lord  Cavendish’s  regiment,  435 
“Chapel  de  fer,”  414 

Scott  (sir  Walter),  his  motto  to  Level’s  Dream  in  the 
Green  Room,  26  ; did  he  translate  “ Goetz  von 
Berlichingen  ?”  81,  118,  157;  verses  writtten  in 
Italy,  107  ; his  birth,  248 
Scottish  hierarchy  expelled  in  1689,  483 
Scotus  on  Gymnick  family,  147 

Heraldic  glass  at  Hassop  Hall,  305 
Holman  and  De  Gymnick  families,  47 
Scotch  territorial  names,  136 
Scrimger  (Benry),  biographical  notes  on,  822,  402 
Scrutator  on  Robert  Southey,  M.P.,  248 
Scuppit,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  128,  235 
Seaman  (Lazarus),  noticed,  95,  411 
Sebastian  on  heraldic  glass  at  Hassop  Hall,  334 
Serjeants  at  arms,  374 
Victoria  (Queen),  her  signature,  332 
Seckford  (Thomas)  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  206 
Secret  chamber.s,  <Sc.,  in  old  houses,  248,  312 
Secretary  of  State,  his  business,  1760,  404 
Self-decapitation,  instance  of,  383 
Senex  on  trousers  first  worn  in  England,  446 
Senior  on  trousers  first  worn  in  England,  514 
September  : Holy  month,  189 
Serjeants  at  arms.  Queen’s,  328,  374 
Servetus  (Michael),  publications  on,  303  ; his  “ Chris- 
tianismi  Restitutio,”  442 
Sexton  family  of  London,  their  crest,  27 
Sexton  (G.)  on  a Dissenting  minister  a centenarian, 
75 

Only,  use  of  the  word,  518 
Provincialisms,  174 
Sexton  family  crest,  27 
“ Vestiges  of  Creation,”  518 
Shakspeare  (William),  the  crux  of  Sonnet  cxvi.,  24  ; 
and  the  Bible,  60  ; Handet  and  Elsinore,  67,  115  ; 
rare  editions  of  his  plays,  73  ; in  Gloucestershire, 
101,  159,  331  ; articles  on  “Who  wrote  Shak- 
speare?”  176;  and  Rabelais,  201;  portrait  in  pos- 
session of  Sir  John  Lister-Ivaye,  888 
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Shakspeariana  ; — 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  5 : “ Arm- 
gaunt,”  163,  244 

Handet,  Act.  i.  sc.  5 : “Disappointed,”  163, 
243,  445  ; Act.  iii.  sc.  1 ; “ The  undiscovered 
country,”  243  ; sc.  2:  “Pajock,”  96,  163: 
Act.  IV.  sc.  5 : “ Kue  with  a difference,”  164 
Henry  IV.  Ft.  I.  Act  iv.  sc.  2 : “Ancient,”  4 
Henry  VIII.  Act  iii.  sc.  2 ; “But  in  this  point,” 
&c.,  243 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  sc.  2:  “Clack- 
dish,”  243 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Act.  iii.  sc.  2 : 

“ Russed-pated  choughs,”  444 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act.  i.  sc.  i. : “ Such  a 
face  as  yours  were,”  244 
Othello,  Act.  i.  sc.  1 : “ Ancient,”  4 
Pericles,  choruses  in,  445 

Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  2:  “Scamels,”  4,  243  ; 
“To  make  a man,”  23,  243 
Shampooing  in  the  16th  century,  245 
Shang  (Laird  of),  his  encounter  with  the  devil,  284 
Shanly  (W.)  on  the  yew  as  a churchyard  tree,  336 
“Sharpe’s  London  Magazine,”  its  history,  116 
Shaw  (S.)  on  Ptolemy's  map  of  Ireland,  276 
Shaw  (Rev.  Dr.  William),  author,  78 
Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe)  at  Geneva,  48,  75 
Shem  on  Celts  and  Saxons,  77 
Shippen  (Will)  of  Walpole’s  “Misc.,”  175 
Shirley  family,  and  “The  Records  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,”  181,  230,  272 
Shirley  (E.  P. ) on  the  Heber  Library,  425 
Jacobite  portraits  at  Badminton,  366 
Secretary  of  State,  1760,  404 
Shirley  family,  181,  272 
Westminster  School  expense.s,  365 
“ Shotovor  Papers,”  Oxford,  1875,  48,  135 
Shrewsbury  School,  its  motto,  306,  453 
Shuttleworth  (Ur.),  lines  on  “Buokland’s  Inaugura- 
tion Lecture,”  202,  338  ; epitaph  on  Buckland,  373 
Sick  and  Sickness,  473,  493 

Sidemen,  its  derivation  and  me.aning,  31,  78,  155 
Sidney  (S.)  on  Massacre  of  .'t.  Bartholomew,  27 
Sign,  curious  Dutch,  309,333 
Signs,  London,  and  a few  in  the  country,  42 
Signum=Signature,  8,  298 
Sikes  (J.  C.)  on  “As  mad  .as  a hatter,”  178 
“ As  poor  as  Job’s  turkey,”  175 
“Catch  a weasel  asleep,”  146 
Christmas  custom  at  Dewsbury,  509 
Dunstable  and  plain  speaking,  149 
“ Getting  into  a scrape,”  174 
Herefordshire  wonls,  246 
Isaiah  xxii.  18,  13 
Jeroboam  of  claret,  358 
Job  XXX.  18,  218 
Laburnum,  its  etymology,  378 
Lapwing,  its  Polk  lore,  176 
Pic-nic,  its  derivation.  198 
Snickups  : Swedge,  45 
Stonehenge,  friar’s  heel  at,  317 
Strawberry  leaves,  114 
Sim  (J.)  on  Australian  heraldry,  63 
Simpson  (W.  S.)  on  St,  Paul’s  Cathedr.al,  322 
Sinclair  (Miss  Margaret),  her  biography  and  death,  125 
Sindbad  and  Ulysses,  231 


Singleton  (Rev.  Dr.),  of  Rugby,'  356 
Sippet,  its  etymology,  33,  78 
“ Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptoun,”  17 
Sitwell  family  of  Renishaw,  8,  93 
Skeat  (VV.  W.)  on  Akimbo,  its  etymology,  94 
“Apple-cart,”  472 
Avoure  : Avouries,  310 
Bedwine,  Bethwine,  &c.,  452 
British  Museum^  books  not  in,  286 
Clever,  early  use  of  the  word,  414 
Comma  as  a note  of  elision,  32 
Dulcarnon,  its  meaning,  454 
Garret,  origin  of  the  word,  351,  377 
Gat-toothed,  its  etymology,  326 
“ Half  en  dale,”  455 
Hundred,  its  etymology,  24 
Hurts=Hart  berries,  495 
Laburnum,  its  etymology,  157,  416 
Leer=  Hungry,  431 
“ Locksley  Hall,”  471 
Marvell  (Andrew),  375 
Pick= Vomit,  473 
Prose  and  Verse,  466 
Sidemen,  its  etymology,  31 
Verre  : Vaire,  232 
Warish,  its  etymology,  238 
Words,  their  division  into  syllables,  42 
Skene  (Wm.F.), reference inhis“CelticSootland,”  42' 
Skues  (R.  A.)  on  the  “ Old  Agamemnons,”  438 
Caledonian  Society,  the  first,  368 
Skyrack,  its  philology,  69,  117,  158 
Slad  or  Slade,  local  name,  18,  57,  256,  278 
Slingsby  family,  134 

Smart  (T.  W.  W.)  on  London  and  other  signs,  42 
Smurring,  its  meaning  and  etymology,  136,  398 
Snickups,  a provincialism,  45 
“ Snob,  The,”  published  at  Cambridge,  268,  354 
Solar  topee  : origin  of  “solar,”  229,  295 
Solly  (B.)  on  adamant  and  the  blood  of  goats,  72 
Albert  (I’rince),  241 
“Apple-cart,”  472 
Archer  (Lord),  the  last,  235 
Bedford  (Duchess  of),  75,  193 
Belgravia  or  Belgradia,  177 
Biographical  indexes,  405 
Bobbins=Faggots,  286 
Buckl.and  (Prof.),  lines  on  his  “Lecture,”  338 
Butler  (S.)  on  Irish  surveyors,  75 
Cabriolet : Cab,  135 
Divi-divi,  its  meaning,  496 
“Dryasdust,”  276 
General  Thanksgiving,  1759,  17 
Gloucester  (Duke  of),  423 
Gloucestershire  weather,  1792,  112 
Grose  (F.),  his  “Dictionary,”  148 
“ He  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives,”  131 
Hodgkins  (John),  Bp.  suffragan,  14 
Hogarth  (W.),  reputed  picture  by,  469 
Irish  Parliaments,  96 
Lexington  (Lord),  137 
Locke  (John),  394 
Lottery,  1673  : John  Ogilby,  78 
Marvell  (Andrew),  375 
“Mirror,”  a magazine,  354 
“ Miserrimus,”  251 
Moreton  arms,  53 
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Solly  (E.)  on  Orrery,  its  locality,  233 
Otway  (Thomas),  77 
Paman  (Bartholomew),  308 
Pope  (A.),  his  ‘‘  Dnnciad,”  304 
Porteus  (Beilby),  209 
Eiz  (David),  F.lt.S.,  512 
Sansbury  (John),  218 
Scuppit,  its  meaning',  235 
Southey  (Robert),  M. F.,  317 
Temple  Bar  statues,  87 
“ To  speak  in  lutestring,”  413 
“Turkish  Spy,”  353 
“ Universal  Magazine,”  497 
Warton  (Thomas),  poems  by,  352 
Welsh  motto,  4 53 
“ William  and  Margaret,”  151 
Wright  (Sir  James),  97 
Somersetshire  meteorological  notices,  34 

Songs  and  Ballads  ; — 

Bailiff’s  Daughter  of  Islington,  408,  513 
Ben  Backstay,  343,  378 
Button  Maker’s  Daughter,  487 
Christmas  carol,  124 

Earye  well  the  church  of  Adlingtunne,  327 
Guy  Fawkes,  269,  299 
Lass  of  Richmond  Bill,  315 
Love  not,  19,  519 
Peggy  the  Pride  of  Battersea,  209 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  88,  177 
Schoolmaster,  The,  209 
Second  Holiday  for  John  Gilpm,  161,  202 
Sing  over  all — One,  509 
Sorrowful  Lamentation  of  the  Pedlars,  462 
Thae  Cronies  o’  mine,  209 
The  perils  and  dangers  of  the  voyage  past,  348 
Wife  will  ha’t,  445 
William  and  Margaret,  151,  178 
Word  to  the  Wise,  464 
Zulu  war  songs,  325 
Sonnet  in  dialogue,  507 

Southey  (Robert),  M.P.  for  Downton,  248,  317 
Southwell  (Robert),  S.J.,  his  writings,  33 
Sowle-grove— February,  187,  355 
Sp.  on  the  Turkey  Company,  187 
“ Spada  d’Honore,”  by  Primo  Damaschino,  247 
Spanish  Armada,  contributors  to  defence  against, 
108,  134,  165,  358 

Spanish  sailors,  their  curious  superstition.  288 
bparke  (Mrs.  Hannah),  said  to  be  107,  46 
Spedlin’s  Tower,  Dumfrieshire,  188 
Spence  (K.  M.)  on  the  Essenes  and  sun  worship,  207 
Josephus,  230 
Shakspeariana,  445 
“ The  one  ” and  “ the  other,”  205 
Spencer  (Jarvis),  miniature  painter,  309,  416,  437 
Spero  Meliora  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  141,  271 
Spiritualism,  second  sight,  &c.,  works  on,  268,  294 
313,  334,  357,  377 
Sprat  family,  429 
Spreathe,  its  meaning,  246,  276 
Staffordshire  Visitation,  1663-4,  privately  printed,  29 
Staffordshire  words,  406 
Stag-hunt  with  playing  cards,  509 
Stage,  deaths  on  or  associated  with  the,  197,  478 
Stamps,  black,  389,  474,  515 


Standerwick  (J.  W.)  on  Troth  Foljambe,  229,  376 
Steering  wheels,  their  introduction,  269,  355 
Stephens  (Miss),  her  first  appearance,  3'.'9,  357,  417 
Steuart  (Sir  Thomas)  at  Utrecht,  78 
Stevenson  ('!’.  G.)  on  Forbes’s  ” Cantus  ” : Storer’s 
“Edinburgh,’  408 
Stichometria,  228 

Stillwell  (J.  P.)  on  “ Four  went  ways,”  74 
Burts=  Hart-berries,  495 
Stoddart  (T.  T.),  “The  Death  Wake,”  48 
Stoke  Churchyard,  armorial  tomb  in,  248,  316 
Stokes  (Margaret)  on  the  Transfiguration,  149 
Stola,  its  origin,  232,  315 
Stone  legend,  508 
Stone  (G.  J.)  on  Louis  XV,,  409 
Stone  ( W.  D.)  on  woman  under  Islamism,  236 
Stimehenge,  friar’s  heel  at,  317 
Stones,  building,  their  names,  408,  513 
Stones,  precious,  mystical  meanings,  15,  56,  215 
Storer’s  “ Edinburgh,”  408 
Story  of  a man  who  sold  his  soul,  77 
Stafford  (Wentworth,  Earl  of),  materials  for  “ Life,”  333 
Strang=To  wonder  at,  89,  115,  156,  256,  378,  415 
Strangways  (Lady  Susan),  song  by,  464 
Strawberry  leaves  as  decorations  to  coronets,  114 
Strutt  (H.)  on  lines  ascribed  to  Burns,  68 
Stuart  standard,  evil  omens  connected  with,  464, 
Stukeley  MSS.,  487 
Style  and  Title,  4 91,  517 
Sub  sizar,  Cambridge  college  term,  88 
Sudarium  : Orarium,  48,  232,  315 
Sulphur,  showers  of,  35,  211,  257,  269,  295 
Super-altar,  its  meaning,  304,  430 
Surname,  oldest  hereditary,  55,  136,  158 
Surnames,  curious,  174,  498;  appropriate,  186,  326  ; 

change  and  assumption,  200  ; legal  addition  to,  214 
Surriensis  on  “Four  went  ways,”  118,  138 
Sussexiensis  on  Signuni=Sigriature,  8 
Sutton  (C.  W.)  on  anonymous  works,  449,  489 
Swan  (.1.)  on  Henson  or  Binson  family,  358 
Swedenborg  (Emanuel)  on  the  “ignis  fatuus,”  105 
Swedge,  a provincialism,  45 

Sweeting  (W.  D.),  on  a curious  baptismal  entry,  117 
Frogshall,  the  place  name,  76 
Only,  use  of  the  word,  338 
St.  Ives  Church,  casting  dice  in,  238 
Swift  (Dean  Jonathan)  on  fleas,  14,  57 
Swift  (Owen),  his  biography,  68,  157 
Swinnerton  (Thomas),  hector  of  Bonnington,  51{> 
Switzerland,  titles  of  nobility  in,  169,  338,  395 
Sword,  German  executioner’s,  86 
Swynnerton  barony,  309 

Sydenham  (Sir  Philip),  Bart,,  of  Brympton,  429 
Sykes  (W,)  on  Pick  = ’Vondt,  309 

T 

T.  on  assuming  arm.s,  29,  97 
Auctions,  early,  172 

T,  (D,  C,)  on  parallel  pa.ssages,  363,  424,  484 
T,  (G,  D,)  on  Farthing  Pie  House,  78 
Levant  or  Turkey  Company,  516 
Style  and  Title,  492 
T,  (H,  J,)  on  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  467 
T.  (M,)  on  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  89 
T,  (M.  A.),  on  a china  mark,  368 
T.  (S.)  on  Marshal  Tallaid,  1 7 4 
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“ Taking  a sight,”  368,  895 
Talbot  (John),  “ separatist  ” non-juring  Bp.,  221 
Talented,  origin  of  the  word,  29,  55 
Tallard  (Marshal)  at  Nottingham,  174 
Tallet=Hay-loft,  246,  376,  398 
Tancock  (O.  W.)  on  “ Bag  and  baggage,”  293 
“Hue  and  cry,”  173 
Leer=Hungry,  431 

Shakspeare  (W.)  in  Gloucestershire,  159 
Tarry,  modern  use  of  the  verb,  298 
Tate  (W.  R.)  on  Housen=Houses,  257,312 
Whistling  by  women,  92 
Tatton  family,  188,  471 

Tavern  signs  ; London  and  country,  1660-1723,  42  ; 
“The  Fox’s  Brush,”  87;  “Basing  House,”  147, 
252;  “Boy’s  Head,”  264,  512 
Tax,  trophy,  408,  496 

Taylor  (B.  J.)  on  the  right  to  bear  arms,  458 
Calvarium  or  Calvaria,  215 
Centeriaiianism,  87,  246 
Collingwood  (Lord),  41 
“ Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi,”  256 
Taylor  (J.)  on  George  Lesly,  433 
Parr  ((Jueen  Catherine),  414 
Porteus  (Beilby),  210 

Taylor  (John),  water  poet,  his  burial  place,  55 
Tea-drinking,  288,  390,  478;  Anti-l'eapot  Society,  452 
Teeth  stopped  with  gold,  296 
Tegg  (W.)  on  curious  epitaphs,  156 

“ History  of  the  Mutiny  at  Spithead,”  355 
Josephus  on  Annas,  415 

Temple  Bar,  building  formerly  on  site  of  Child’s 
bank,  69  ; its  statues,  87 

Tennyson  (Alfred),  “Geraint  and  Enid”  and  the 
prose  story,  1,  142  ; and  Washington  Irving,  65  ; 
and  the  “ Table  Round,”  244,  371  ; passage  in  the 
“ Lotos- eaters,”  307;  line  in  “ Locksley  Hall,” 
308,  471  ; and  James  Hogg,  384 
Tercentenarian,  8 

Tew  (E.)  on  Dante’s  voyage  of  Ulysses,  17 
Dilamgerbendi  Insula,  34 
Orarium:  Sudarium,  232 
Parvise,  school  kept  in,  91,  277 
Tewars  on  Mary  Bruges,  195 
Tewing,  its  derivation,  309,  518 
Tewkesbury,  quaint  inscription  at,  386 
Thackeray  (W.  M.)  and  Carlyle  on  Louis  XIV,,  45 
Thames,  poems  and  passages  on,  132 
Thames  Valley,  its  physical  history,  429 
Thomas  (L.  B ) on  Howard  marriage,  104 
Thompson  (J.)  on  Elizabeth  and  the  bishops’  wives,  348 
Thoms  (W.  J.)on  the  Ballad  Society,  502 

“ Book,  The  ; or  Procrastinated  Memoirs,”  287 
Brett  (Rev.  T.),  his  “Inquiry,”  287 
Centenarian  portraits,  407 
Chap-book  notes,  493 
Photograph.s,  fading,  286 
Sparke  (Mrs.  Hannah),  46 
Walter  (John),  his  logographic  press,  252 
Thuringian  legends,  488 
Thus  on  Knotting-bag,  57 
Tighe  (Rev.  Thomas),  noticed,  55 
Title  and  Style,  491,  517 

Titles:  Baronetess,  38,  58;  Swiss,  169,  338,  395 
Toast,  Dorsetshire,  158 
Toastmasters,  their  origin,  26,  75 


Toasts,  local,  17 

Tobacco,  curious  passages  on,  119  ; smoking  feat 
119,  175  ; effects  of  smoking,  457 
Toddington  parish  registers,  extracts  from,  85,  152 
Token,  Becoles  halfpenny,  509 
Tokens,  tradesmen’s,  38,  217,  257 
Tolderbury  (Rev.  Dr.),  circa  1600,  308 
Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  curious  coincidences.  111 
Sidemen,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  78 
Tone,  use  of  the  word,  287 
Toothache,  incantation  for,  178 
Torb61a  on  “ Chapel  de  fer,”  368 
Heraldic  query,  489 
Swynnerton  barony,  309 
Toup  (Jonathan),  references  to,  185 
Towers,  do  they  rock  to  the  wind  1 387,  454 
Townley  on  whistling  by  women,  93 
Tract,  rare,  146 

Tradesmen,  their  tokens,  38,  217,  257 
Traherne  (G.  M.)  on  Bluoming,  a slang  word,  35 
Jones  (Daniel),  116 

Tramp,  an  abbreviation  of  Tramper,  386,  474 
Transfiguration,  its  early  representations,  149 
Translations,  free,  364 
Treasure  trove  found  in  Long  Acre,  16 
Tree  family  and  arms,  369 
Trenchmore,  old  dance,  74 

Trepoljien  (P.  W.)  on  the  “ Saturday  Review,”  27 
Scott  (Sir  G.  Gilbert),  126 
Tripp  (Rev.  James),  alias  Howard,  his  pedigree,  381 
Trophy  tax,  408,  496 

Trousers  first  worn  in  England,  365,  405,  434,  446,  51 
Trower  (C.  F.)  on  “ Of  course,”  344 
Tubbing,  modern,  56,  96,  189  ; early,  457 
Tucker  (S.)  on  Tripp  edias  Howard,  381 
“ Tudieu  ! ” French  oath,  its  etymology,  456 
Turkey  Company.  See  Levant  Company. 

“ Turkish  Spy,”  its  author,  177,  353 
Turner  (J.  M.  W.),  letter  to  Girtin,  228,  437 
Turner  ( W.  H.)  on  “ Ma}'oress’s  serjeaunt,”  346 
Oxford  M.A.  gown,  250 
Posy,  its  meaning,  330 

Turnerelli  (Mr.),  his  present  to  Queen  Charlotte,  16! 
at  Windsor,  206 

“Twelve  of  England,”  a dramatic  curiosity,  206 
Tyrwhitt  (Thomas),  his  life  and  writings,  144 

U 

Udal  (J.  S.)  on  bull-baiting  in  England,  456 
Udal  (S.)  on  the  right  to  bear  arms,  131 
Ulrich  on  Penang  lawyers,  108 
Ultramarine,  its  derivation,  279 
Ulysses  and  Sind  bad,  231 
Underhill  (W. ) on  curious  epitaph,  139 

Shakspeare  (W.)  in  Gloucestershire,  331 
Uneda  on  initial  ff  in  names,  57 
Fulton  (Robert),  44 

Unfried  (N.)  on  Polacky  : Mickiewicz,  116 
“ Universal  History,”  20  vols.,  168,  410 
“Universal  Magazine,”  its  history,  328,  455,  497 
Unked=Solitary,  lonesome,  406,  434 
Unwin  (G.)  on  “ Playing  the  bear,”  478 

V 

V and  W,  Cockney,  136 

V.  (E.)  on  cymagraph,  or  sketching  instrament,  111 
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Y.  (W.  I.  R.)  on  Belgravia  or  Belgradia,  238 
Centenarian  in  the  Hebrides,  446 
Charles  II.,  binding  of  his  books,  258 
Painting,  curious,  147 
Valckenaer  (L.  C.),  his  life,  424 
Valdes  (Juan  de),  his  carvings,  208 
Vandyke  (Sir  A.),  his  Charles  I.,  228,  254,  497 
Vane  (H.  M.)  on  “ Otia  Sacra,”  47 
Vaughan  family,  148 
Vaughan  family  of  Woodstone,  265 
Vegetarians  in  1802,  167 
Vennel,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  57,  278 
Verre : Vaire  ; Miniver,  their  etymologies,  232 
Viator  on  Cambrian  English,  326,  432 
Victoria  (Queen),  her  signature,  206,  255,  276,  314,  332 
Vincent  (J.  A.  C.)  on  biographical  queries,  91 
Eiddes  (Lieut.-Gen,),  95 
Regiment,  69th,  or  “ Old  Agamemnons,”  312 
Vineyards,  English,  55,  172,  397 
Violet  in  heraldry,  488 
Visitation  Books,  original,  347,  475 
Vyvyan  (Sir  Richard),  book  on  biology,  148,  332,  357 

W 

W and  V,  Cockney,  136 

W.  on  Holyrood  Gardens,  108 

W.  (A.)  on  martyrs  at  Newbury,  427 

W.  (A.  L.)  on  French  accented  e,  254 

W.  (G.)  on  Bunn’s  “ Life  and  Recollections,”  68 

W.  (G.  F.)  on  a MS.  ballad,  327 

W.  (G.  H.)  on  Henry  Fielding,  30 

Public  opinion,  enlightening,  25,  45 
W.  (.J.)  on  the  Huntingdon  Peerage  case,  475 
W.  (L.  R. ) on  a china  mark,  496 
W.  (W.  H.  K.)  on  Daniel  Jones,  89 
W.  (W.  P.)  on  the  king’s  evil,  466 
Waddington  (F.  S.)  on  Skyrack,  its  etymology,  117 
Wagstaff  (F.)  on  Nappy  : Nap,  394 
Walcott  (M.  E.  C.)  on  Christmas  in  Yorkshire,  506 
Durham  custom,  286 
English  Church  at  three  periods,  183,  334 
Flowers,  their  old  English  names,  7 
Ginnel : Vennels,  58 
Orarium  : Stola  : Sudarium,  315 
Saints,  patron,  43 
Super  altar,  430 
Verre  : Vaire,  232 
Wales,  transition  of  names  in,  427 
Watford  (0.)  on  privileged  flour  mills,  37 
Toastmasters,  their  origin,  26 
Walford  (E.)  on  BalcSny  or  Balcony,  173 
Belgravia  or  Belgradia,  238 
Bell  (Henry  Nugent),  278 
Christian  names,  139 
Envelopes,  478 
Folk-lore,  67 

French  prisoners  of  war,  397 
Funeral  armour  in  churches,  156 
“ G.  S.”  for  goldsmith,  248 
Gosnold  family,  414 
Heraldic  query,  278 
Housen— Houses,  257 
Latin  verses  at  Winchester,  294 
“Macaroni  Magazine,”  247 
Maiden  rents,  498 
“ Mirror,”  a magazine,  128 


Walford  (E.)  on  Print,  and  Printing,  347 
Style  and  Title,  517 
Sub-sizar:  Hound,  88 
Surnames,  curious,  174 
Swift  (Dean)  on  fleas,  14 
Taylor  (.lohn),  water  poet,  55 
Vineyards,  English,  397 
Walker  family  of  Pontefract,  arms,  388 
W’alker  (General),  “the  grey-eyed  man  of  destiny,”  433 
Walkingliarne  iix.  Gardner,  429 
Wallfl.)wers=Bloody  warriors,  95,  258,  298 
Walmisley  (T.  F.),  organist,  489 
Walter  (John),  logographic  press,  223,  252,  276,  314 
Wappered,  its  meaning,  397,  411 
Warboys  witches,  their  trial,  8,  70 
Ward  (C.  A.)  on  “ Basing  House  ” inn,  252 
British  Museum,  books  not  in,  426 
“Figaro,”  airs  in,  368 
Grapes,  English,  468 
Hnniphrey  (Samuel),  148 
Locke  (.John),  308 
Luther  (M.),  bis  hymns,  448 
Parma,  theatre  at,  467 
Plotty,  its  meaning,  48 
Rock  figures,  89 
Salisbury  (John),  128 
Spencer  (J.),  miniature  painter,  416 
Tennyson  ( A.),  the  “ Table  Round,”  372 
“ Universal  History,”  168 
Valdes  (Juan  de),  208 
Yew,  a churchyard  tree,  191 
Ward  (R.  de  T.)  on  Earl  of  Warwick,  27 
Ward  (W.  G.)  on  origin  of  the  word  Garret,  352 
Persh=Sally-bed,  296 
Wellingore,  its  derivation,  79 
Warish,  its  etymology,  208,  238,  517 
Warkworth  Castle,  heraldic  glass  from,  305,  333 
Warleggan  parish  registers,  entries  in,  152 
Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  John  Hodgkins,  Bp.  suffragan,  14 
Names  from  ecclesiastical  sources,  13 
Pick=Vomit,  473 

Scott  (Sir  W.),  his  motto  toLovel’s  dream,  26 
Warren  (Erasmus),  his  biography,  453 
Warren  (F.  E.),  on  Anglo-Saxon  missals,  508 
Warren  (J.  Leicester)  on  Lothe=Loft,  54 
Warton  (I'homas),  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  and  his  sons, 
poems  by,  208,  352 

Warwick  (Guy  de  B.,  Earl  of),  his  daughters,  27,  53 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  first  known  in  England,  28,  134 
Waterloo  veterans,  two,  307 
Waterton  (Charles),  autograph  letters,  341,  385 
Waterton  (E.)  on  “Christian  Pattern,”  67 
Exultet  Roll,  13 
“Imitation  of  Christ,”  88 
Monte  di  Pietate,  277 
Santa  Claus,  12 
Tubbing,  56 

Weather  in  Gloucestershire,  1792,  48,  112 
Weather  telegrams,  206,  294 
Webb  (T.  W.)  on  Worcestershire  words,  516 
Weckering  (A.  J.)  on  Wiltz  and  Wilts,  428 
Wedded  life,  eighty  and  seventy  years  of,  45,  138 
Wedding  breakfast,  speech  at,  40,  60,  76 
Weddings,  diamond,  268 

Wedgwood  (H.)  on  Avoure  : Avouries,  153,  273,  330 
Buff=  Rebound,  388 
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Wedgwood  (E.)  on  Hurts=Hart-berries,  495 
Laburnum,  its  etymology,  436 
Mastiff,  its  etymology,  433 
Nappy:  Nap,  57 

“Patcbock,”  in  Spenoer’s  writings,  47 
Posy,  it.s  derivation,  329 
Shak.speariana,  163 
Shoe  thrown  at  weddings,  126 
Week-end=Saturday  to  Monday.  428 
Weldon  (Andrew),  his  ancestry,  189 
Well  dre.ssing,  100 
Wellingore,  its  derivation,  79,  195 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  MS.  Life,  429 
Wells,  holy,  and  their  legends,  140,  198 
Welsh  motto,  429,  453 

Wesley' (Charles),  his  “Lines  on  an  Infant,”  417 
Wesseling  (Peter),  his  life,  424 
Westminster  on  “ Bloodie  Broils,”  512 
Westminster  School,  boy’s  expenses  at,  1715,  365 
Westmoreland  (Earl  of),  engraving  of  his  installation 
at  Oxford,  426,  477 

Weston  (L.)  on  Landseer  and  the  lion,  383 
Wetherell  (Sir  Charles),  his  death,  69,  157 
Weymouth  borough  archive.a,  86,  106 
WheatleylH.  B.)on  London  Topographical  Society,  466 
Whenever,  its  meanina',  467 
Whewell  family  and  Whewell’s  Cross,  488 
Whistling,  a local  habit,  92  ; by  women,  92,  377 
Whiston  (W.)  on  Dr.  James  Foster,  416 

Goldsmith  (O,),  “The  Deserted  Village,”  49  6 
Posy=SingIe  flower,  378 
Shakspeariana,  445 
Snow  in  harvest,  466 
Tea-drinking,  392 
Witticisms,  refuge  for  destitute,  286 
White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corambona,”  226 
■“  White  goods,”  its  meaning,  268 
White  Horse  of  Kilburn,  94,  449 
White  Knights  library  sale,  244,  333 
White  (M.)  on  best  modern  ink,  397 
Marriage  ring,  407 

Whitehead  (B.)  on  Henson  or  Hinson  family,  33 
Philately,  its  meaning,  172 
Whitmarsh  (J.)  on  Stoke  Churchyard,  Devonport,  248 
Whittling,  its  meaning,  248,  412 
Whyte  (IJ.)  on  Cambu.skenneth  Abbacy,  21,  130 
“ Dieu  et  les  Hommes,”  387 
Penance  in  the  Church  of  England,  58 
Shang  (Laird  of),  284 
“Turkish  Spy,”  177 
Wicket  as  a cricket  term,  86,  218 
Wickham  (W.)  on  “ Of  course,”  515 
Talented,  origin  of  the  word,  55 
Wight,  Isle  of,  derivation  of  its  name,  45 
Wild  cattle  of  England,  work  on,  31  7 
Wildey  family,  467 

Wilkes  (.John),  in  Paris,  462  ; his  residences  in  Lon- 
don, 462,  513 

Wilkinson  (H.  E.)  on  hydraulic  music,  118 
“ Universal  History,”  411 
Whistling  by  women,  92 
Willan  (Robert),  references  to,  355 
Williams  (A.)  on  portraits  in  early  printed  books,  324 
Shakspeare  (W.)  in  Gloucestershire,  101 
Williams  (F.  H.)  on  Houston  family,  128 
Wilson  (J.  B.)  on  Worcester^hi’-e  words,  237 
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Wilson  (“Jockey  ”),  coast  scene  painter,  230,  317 
Wilson  (William),  inquired  after,  410 
Wiltz  and  Wilts,  their  derivation,  428 
Winchester,  Latin  verses  at,  247,  294,  335 
Winckley  of  Winckley,  420 
Wine,  sacramental,  172;  its  use  favoured,  229 
Wing  (\V.)  on  Irish  Parliaments,  96 
Oxfordshire  election  of  1754,  428 
Sales  by  auction,  95 
Trouser.s  first  worn  in  England,  514 
Winters,  severe,  35 
Witches  of  Warboy.s,  their  trial,  8.  70 
Witticisms,  refuge  for  destitute,  263,  286 
Woking,  tradition  at,  488 

Woman  burnt  to  death,  the  last,  in  England,  149 
Women  employed  in  the  post  office,  447 
Women’s  rights,  317,  518 
W’ood  (M.  A.)  on  Greenwood  family,  409 
Woodward  (J.)  on  Baronetess,  58 
Woolrych  (H.  F.)  on  Balcbny  or  Balcony,  337 
Caius  Coll.  Cambridge,  its  founder,  368 
Worcestershire  words  and  terminals,  236,  278,  516 
Words,  few  idle,  38 

Words,  their  division  into  syllables,  42  ; their  arbi- 
trary or  conventional  formation,  132  ; obsolete, 
291,  356;  their  transformation,  466 
Wordsworth  (William),  “After-thought,”  269,  376 
Worksop  Manor,  its  secret  chamber,  312 
Wren  (Sir  C.)  ; a precious  cryptograph,  316 
Wren  (Walter)  on  best  modern  ink,  397 
Leei— Hungry,  432 

Wright  (Sir  James),  ambassador,  18,  58,  97 
Wylie  (C.)  on  Madame  le  Brun,  354 
Louis  XV.,  434 
Richardson  (S.),  his  house,  4.”>7 
Wyttenbach  (Dan.),  Dutch  author,  423 

Y 

Yakoob  Khan  (Ameer),  his  name  and  titles,  365 
Yankee,  its  derivation,  38 
“ Yellow  Book,  The,”  228,  317,  398 
Yew=Ebble,  27 

Yew,  churchyard  tree,  8,  54,  112,  191,  336 

Yew  avenues,  their  origin,  369,  495 

Yew  trees  encircling  churches,  468 

Yonge  family  of  Keynton  and  More,  468 

York,  Christmas  doings  at,  in  the  15th  century,  505 

Yorkshire  Christinas  customs,  505 

Yorkshire  Folk-lore,  327 

Yours  written  Your’s,  9 

Yuletide  chit-chat,  503 

Z 

Z.  (X.  Y.)  on  Parker  family,  329 
Z,  (Z.)  on  church  building  legends,  425 
Zero  on  “ As  bright  as  a bulihus,”  193 
Denization,  deed  of,  218 
Drift=Ford,  212 
Hale-coast  or  Hale-caust,  52 
Laburnum,  its  etymology,  157 
Limb=Scamp,  298 
Mormos,  its  meaning,  18 
Norfolk  dialect,  174 
Shelley  (P.  B.)  at  Geneva,  75 
Sippet,  its  etymology,  33 
Whistling  by  women,  92 
Zulu  wa”  songs,  325 
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